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COMMENTARY 


UPON 


THE     PROPHET    EZEKIEL. 


TO  THE  MOST  REVEREND  FATHER  IN  GOD, 

WILLIAM, 

BY  DIVINE  PROVIDENCE,  LORD  ARCHBISHOP  OF  CANTERBURY; 

PaiMATE  OF  ALL  ENGLAND,  AND  METROPOLITAN  ; 
AND  ONE  OF  HIS  MAJESTY'S  MOST  HONOURABLE  PRIVr-COUNCIL. 


May  it  please  your  Grace, 

XN  pursuance  of  my  design  to  explain  the  prophetical 
writings,  I  humbly  offer  to  your  Grace  the  following  Com- 
mentary upon  the  Prophet  Ezekiel ;  the  depth  of  whose 
thoughts  and  expressions  might  justly  deter  me  from  under- 
taking a  work  of  so  much  difficulty :  but,  begging  your 
Grace's  and  my  reader's  pardon  if  I  have  been  guilty  of 
lesser  mistakes,  I  hope,  at  least,  that  I  have  avoided  com- 
mitting any  dangerous  errors,  by  carefully  following  those 
directions,  which  the  text  itself,  and  the  labours  of  several 
judicious  commentators  upon  it,  have  suggested  to  me; 
having  had  likewise  the  assistance  of  some  very  learned 
friends,  who  have  been  pleased  to  communicate  their 
thoughts  to  me  upon  the  most  difficult  passages  of  it. 

The  most  remarkable  difficulties  of  this  prophecy  relate 
to  the  description  of  the  temple,  represented  to  the  Prophet 
in  a  heavenly  vision.  By  the  general  consent  of  interpret- 
ters,  this  vision,  in  its  mystical  sense,  sets  forth  a  model  or 
pattern  of  the  catholic  church  of  Christ,  viewed  in  its  state 
of  perfection ;  of  its  largeness  and  extent,  its  strength  and 
compactness,  its  beauty  and  order,  and  all  those  other  qua- 
lifications, which  are  proper  to  edify  and  adorn  this  spi- 
ritual house  of  the  living  God,  the  pillar  and  basis  of  truth. 

Our  church,  in  conformity  with  that  of  the  first  and  purest 
ages,  hath  always  been  careful  to  maintain  those  principles 
of  catholic  unity  and  charity,  which,  if  they  were  generally 
embraced  and  received,  would  render  the  Christian  church 
like  that  Jerusalem  which  was  a  figure  of  it,  a  city  at  unity 
in  itself.  And  since  it  hath  pleased  the  Divine  Providence 
to  appoint  your  Grace  as  a  wise  master-builder  to  preside 
over  it,  we  may  hope,  that  under  his  Majesty's  most  gra- 
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cious  protection,  and  your  Grace's  auspicious  conduct,  it 
may  receive  new  accessions  of  strength  and  edification; 
and,  according  to  the  obliging  words  of  the  late  royal  pro- 
mise, be  not  only  in  a  safe,  but  likewise  in  a  flourishing  con- 
dition. 

That  becoming  zeal  which  your  Grace  expressed  against 
those  dangerous  opinions  which  every  where  spread  and 
abound,  in  your  excellent  speech  at  the  opening  of  the  con- 
vocation, as  it  gave  great  satisfaction  to  all  those  who  had 
the  honour  to  hear  it ;  so  it  may  justly  be  looked  upon  as  a 
certain  indication  of  your  continual  care  and  concern  for 
the  advancement  of  true  piety  and  religion  among  us. 

That  God,  who  hath  advanced  your  Grace  to  this  high  sta- 
tion, may  long  continue  you  in  it,  and  may  prosper  all  your 
pious  designs  for  the  promoting  his  glory,  and  the  good  of 
his  church,  as  it  is  the  united  prayer  of  that  great  body  of 
the  clergy  placed  under  your  Grace's  jurisdiction,  so  it  is 
of  none  more  earnestly  than  of  him  who  begs  leave  to  sub- 
scribe himself. 

My  Lord, 
Your  Grace's  most  dutiful  and  obedient  servant, 

WILLIAM  LOWTH. 


PREFACE. 


XiZEKIEL  was  a  prophet  of  the  priestly  order,  carried 
away  into  Babylon  with  several  other  Jews  in  Jehoiachin's 
captivity,  and  therefore  dates  his  prophecies  by  the  years 
of  that  captivity.  Clemens  Alexandrinus  tells  us,  some 
thought  him  contemporary  with  Pythagoras,  and  that  they 
had  conversed  together  in  Babylon,  (Strom,  lib.  i.  n.  15.) 
This  opinion  he  rejects  as  inconsistent  with  the  age  of  Py- 
thagoras, whom  he  supposes  to  have  flourished  about  the 
sixty-second  Olympiad,  (ibid.  n.  21.)  which  was  near  sixty 
years  after  Ezekiel  was  carried  into  Babylon.  The  late 
learned  Bishop  of  Worcester,  in  his  chronological  account 
of  Py thagoras's  life,  supposes  him  born  about  nine  years 
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after  Ezekiel's  coming  to  Babylon,  and  that  Pythagoras 
himself  came  to  Babylon  at  eighteen  years  of  age;  but 
there  is  no  proof  that  ever  he  conversed  with  Ezekiel. 
Though  it  appears  by  the  testimony  of  Ilermippus,  in  Jo- 
sephus,  (lib.  i.  cont.  Appion.  n.  22.)  that  he  had  conversa- 
tion with  some  Jews;  and  learned  men  have  observed,  that 
there  is  great  resemblance  between  several  of  his  symbols, 
and  some  of  the  precepts  of  the  Jewish  law. 

But  whatever  became  of  Pythagoras,  the  accounts  of 
whose  life  are  very  uncertain;  it  is  certain  that  Ezekiel, 
being  a^  Babylon,  directed  many  of  his  prophecies  to  his 
fellow-exiles  there,  who,  as  St.  Jerome  observes  in  his 
preiface  to  Ezekiel,  repined  at  their  ill  fortune,  and  thought 
their  Countrymen,  who  remained  in  Judea,  in  a  much  better 
condition  than  themselves.  The  prophet,  with  regard  to 
those  circumstances,  sets  before  their  eyes  that  terrible 
scene  of  calamities  which  God  would  bring  upon  Judea 
and  Jerusalem,  which  should  end  in  the  utter  destruction 
of  the  city  and  temple.  He  recounts  the  heinous  provoca- 
tions of  the  Jews,  which  brought  do>vn  these  heavy  judg- 
ments upon  them,  in  strong  and  lively  colours ;  his  style 
exactly  answering  the  character  the  Greek  rhetoricians 
give  of  that  part  of  oratory  they  call  Attvuxrtc,  which  Quinc- 
tilian  defines  to  be  "  oratio  quae  rebus  aspcris,  indignis  et 
invidiosis  vim  addit,"  (lib.  vi.  cap.  3.)  its  property  being  to 
aggravate  things  in  themselves  monstrous  and  odious,  and 
represent  them  with  great  force  and  efficacy  of  expression. 
For  the  same  reason  Rapin,  in  his  treatise  of  Eloquence, 
calls  Ezekiel's  style  le  terrible,  as  having  something  in  it 
that  strikes  the  reader  with  a  holy  dread  and  astonishment. 

Josephus  (lib.  x.  Antiq.  cap.  6.)  divides  this  prophecy 
into  two  books ;  but  it  is  generally  supposed,  that  he  took 
that  part  of  the  prophecy  which  contains  a  description  of 
the  temple,  beginning  at  the  fortieth  chapter,  for  a  distinct 
book  from  the  rest,  as  treating  altogether  of  a  different 
subject. 

St.  Jerome  hath  more  than  once  observed  (Praefat.  in 
Ezek.  et  in  Prolog.  Galeato),  that  the  beginning  and  latter 
part  of  this  prophecy  is  more  than  ordinary  difficult  and 
obscure,  and  may  justly  be  reckoned  among  the  Avffvoijra, 
or  things  in  Scripture  which  are  hard  to  be  understood.  To 
contribute  what  I  could  to  the  clearing  of  these  difficulties, 
I  have  took  the  liberty  of  transferring  into  the  following 
Commentary  whatever  I  thought  useful  for  that  purpose  in 
the  elaborate  work  of  Villalpandus,  a  book  which  is  in 
very  few  hands ;  and  in  the  later  observations  of  Bernardus 
L'Amy,  in  his  learned  book  de  Tabernaculo  Foederis. 

But  I  must  not  conceal  the  kind  assistance  I  have  re- 
ceived upon  this  and  former  occasions,  from  that  great 
master  of  Divine  and  human  learning,  the  Right  Reverend 
Father  in  God,  Edward,  Lord  Bishop  of  Coventry  and 
Litchfield ;  and  I  gladly  embrace  the  opportunity  of  making 
my  grateful  acknowledgments  to  his  Lordship  iii  this  public 
manner,  for  his  many  and  constant  favours. 


CHAP.    I. 

ARGUMENT. 

The  first  chapter  contains  a  description  of  God's  appear- 
ing in  a  glorious  manner  to  Ezekiel,  in  order  to  the  giv- 
ing him  a  commission  to  execute  the  prophetical  office. 


Ver.  1.  jyi OWit  came  to  pass.]  The  Hebrew  text  reads. 
And  it  came  to  pass;  but  it  is  usual  in  that  language  to 
begin  a  discourse  or  book  with  the  particle  van,  or  and; 
(see' Jonah  i.  1.  and  the  beginning  of  most  of  the  histori- 
cal books  of  the  Old  Testament;)  which  particle  is  very 
properly  translated  in  those  places,  Notv  it  came  to  pass: 
so  that  there  is  no  ground  for  the  fancy  of  Spinosa,  who 
would  conclude  from  hence,  thatethis  book  of  Ezekiel  is 
but  a  fragment  of  a  larger  book,  and  contained  several 
prophecies  now  lost,  which  were  in  order  of  time  before 
those  set  down  in  these  and  the  following  chapters. 

In  the  thirtieth  year.]  It  is  a  great  question,  from 
whence  this  computation  of  time  commences.  The  most 
probable  answers  are,  first,  that  of  Scaliger,  who  sup- 
poses this  thirtieth  year  to  be  meant  of  the  years  of  Na- 
bupolassar's  reign ;  who,  as  he  tells  us  from  Berosus, 
quoted  by  Josephus,  (lib.  i.  contr.  App.)  reigned  twenty- 
nine  years  complete :  so  the  thirtieth  year,  here  mentioned, 
was  the  last  year  of  his  reign  and  life ;  and  is  likewise  the 
thirteenth  year  current  of  his  son  Nebuchadnezzar's  reign, 
who  reigned  so  many  years  together  with  his  father.  (See 
Scaliger's  Canon  Isagog.  p.  281.  294.  his  Prolegom.  ad 
lib.  de  Emend.  Temporum,  and  his  notes  on  the  Greek 
Fragments,  at  the  end  of  those  books.) 

But  there  is  one  considerable  objection  against  this 
opinion  of  Scaliger,  that,  according  to  Berosus's  account, 
as  his  words  are  quoted  in  another  place  of  Josephus, 
(Antiq.  lib.  x.  cap.  2.)  Nabupolassar  reigned  only  twenty- 
one  years:  the  Greek  text  reading,  by  a  little  variation, 
HKOvi  iv  for  eiKOfft  ivvia.  Which  is  the  same  number  of 
years  assigned  to  Nabupolassar  in  the  aera  Nabonassari, 
and  agrees  better  with  Berosus's  own  story ;  viz.  that  when 
he  had  committed  the  command  of  the  army  to  his  son, 
and  sent  him  on  an  expedition  to  Syria  and  Phoenicia,  he 
died  in  a  short  time  after. 

Villalpandus,  in  like  manner,  makes  this  computation  to 
commence  from  the  beginning  of  Nabupolassar's  reign. 
(See  his  commentary  upon  Ezek.  xl.  1.)  He  allows  nine- 
teen years  for  his  reign,  distinct  from  that  of  his  son,  and 
supposes  Nebuchadnezzar  to  reign  two  years  with  his 
father;  which,  indeed,  agrees  with  the  Scripture  computa- 
tion. (See  the  note  on  Jer.  xxv.  1.)  But,  according  to 
that  very  account,  the  fifth  year  of  Jehoiachin's  captivity 
will  be  coincident  with  the  thirteenth  year  of  Nebuchad- 
nezzar's reign:  for  the  nineteenth  year  of  the  same  reign  is 
assigned  for  the  destruction  of  Jerusalem,  Jer.  Iii.  12. 
which  was  about  six  years  afterward.  So  this  computa- 
tion will  make  Jehoiachin's  captivity  to  have  happened  not 
in  the  thirtieth,  but  in  the  thirty-second  year,  reckoning 
from  the  beginning  of  Nabupolassar's  reign. 

A  more  probable  answer  to  this  difficulty,  is  that  which 
the  Chaldee  paraphrast.  Archbishop  Usher,  A.  M.  3409. 
Dr.  Prideaux,  ad  an.  A.  C.  594.  and  other  learned  men, 
follow;  viz.  that  these  thirty  years  are  to  be  reckoned  from 
the  time  when  Josiah  and  all  the  people  of  Judah  entered 
into  that  solemn  covenant  mentioned  2  Kings  xxii.  3. 
which  was  in  the  eighteenth  year  of  Josiah ;  (ibid.)  from 
which  time  the  same  learned  writers  compute  the  forty 
years  of  Judah's  transgression,  mentioned  iv.  6. 

As  I  was  among  the  captives  by  the  river  Chebar.]  Those 
which  were  carried  away  with  Jeboiachin,  king  of  Judah. 
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(See  the  next  verse.)  These  were  placed  in  towns  or  vil- 
lages that  lay  upon  the  river  Chebar  in  Mesopotamia, 
called  by  Ptolemy  and  Strabo,  Chaboras,  or  Aboras;  and 
by  Pliny,  (lib.  i.  cap.  26.)  Cobaris. 

Ver.  2.  Which  was  in  the  fifth  year  of  Jehoiachin's  cap- 
tivity.} This  was  coincident  with  the  thirteenth  year  of 
Nebuchadnezzar's  reign :  for  Jehoiachin  was  carried  cap- 
tive in  the  eighth  year  of  his  reign.  (See  2  Kings  xxiv. 
12.)  The  Hebrew  writers  use  several  computations  of  the 
beginning  of  the  Babylonish  captivity.  (See  the  note 
upon  Jer.  xxv.  11.)  That  under  Jehoiachin,  wherein  Eze- 
kiel  was  made  a  captive,  is  the  computation  he  always 
follows  in  the  succeeding  parts  of  his  prophecy.  (See 
viii.  1.  XX.  1.  xxix.  1.  17.  xxxi.  1.  xxxiii.  1.  xl.  1.) 

Ver.  3.  The  tvord  of  the  Lord  came  expressly,  &c.]  The 
word  of  the  Lord  signifies  any  sort  of  revelation,  whether 
by  vision,  such  as  is  related  in  the  following  verses,  or  by 
a  voice,  as  ii.  3. 

And  the  hand  of  the  Lord  was  there  upon  him.']  He  felt 
sensible  impressions  of  God's  power  and  Spirit.  (Compare 
iii.  14. 22.  viii.  1.  xxviii.  1.  xl.  1.  1  Kings  xviii.  4G.  2  Kings 
iii.  15.) 

Ver.  4.  And  I  looked,  and,  behold,  a  whirlwind  came  out 
of  the  north.]  God's  anger  and  judgments  are  often  com- 
pared to  a  whirlwind.  (See  Isa.  xxi.  1.  Jer.  xxiii.  19.  xxv. 
32.  Psal.  Iviii.  9.)  It  is  described  here  as  coming  out  of 
the  north,  because  of  the  northerly  situation  of  Babylon 
with  respect  to  Judea.  (Compare  Jer.  i.  13.  iv.  6.  vi.  1. 
and  xliii.  3.  of  this  prophecy.) 

A  great  cloud,  and  a  fire  infolding  itself,  and  a  bright- 
ness was  about  it.]  The  Divine  presence  is  usually  de- 
scribed in  Scripture  as  a  bright  light,  or  flaming  fire, 
breaking  out  of  a  thick  cloud.  (See  Psal.  xviii.  2.  I.  3. 
xcviii.  2,  3.)  God  also  is  described  as  a  consuming  fire, 
when  he  comes  to  execute  his  judgment  upon  sinners, 
Deut.  iv.  24.  (Compare  ver.  13.  of  this  chapter.)  Fire  in- 
folding itself  is  the  same  as  appearing  in  folds,  like  one 
wreath  within  another. 

And  out  of  the  midst  thereof  as  the  colour  of  amber.] 
Compare  viii.  2.  .  Fire  resembles  the  colour  of  amber, 
especially  the  lower  parts  of  it :  so  in  that  vision  of  Christ, 
described  Rev.  i.  13,  &c.  it  is  said,  ver.  15.  that  his  feet, 
or  lower  parts,  were  like  tinto  fine  brass,  or  rather  unto 
amber,  as  Dr.  Hammond  rightly  explains  the  word  ^a^- 
Ko\i(5avoc- 

Ver.  5.  Also  out  of  the  midst  thereof  came  the  likeness  of 
four  living  creatures.]  Compare  Rev.  iv.  6.  where  our 
English  translation  improperly  renders  the  word  Zwa,  beasts; 
whereas  it  should  be  rendered  living  creatures,  the  better 
to  distinguisli  them  from  the  antichristian  beast,  always 
expressed  in  that  book  by  Gijoiov.  Those  living  creatures 
were  four  cherubims,  that  carried  or  supported  God's 
throne  in  the  following  vision:  it  may  be  in  allusion  to  the 
triumphal  chariots  of  the  eastern  kings,  which  were  drawn 
by  several  sorts  of  beasts ;  the  cherubims,  as  they  were 
placed  in  the  temple,  being  called  God's  chariot,  1  Chron. 
xxviii.  18. 

They  lutd  the  likeness  of  a  man.]  Their  shape  was  erect, 
like  the  form  of  a  man. 

Ver.  6.  And  every  one  had  four  faces.]  Of  a  man,  of  a 
lion,  of  an  ox,  and  of  an  eagle ;  (ver.  10.)  each  of  tliem  re- 
sembJed  the  cherubims,  which  overshadowed  the  mercy- 
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seat  in  the  temple.  (See  x.  20.)  The  Jewish  tabernacle 
was  a  pattern  of  heavenly  things,  (Heb.  viii.  5.  Wisd.  ix.  8.) 
and  the  encampment  of  the  twelve  tribes  about  the  taber- 
nacle in  the  wilderness,  was  a  representation  of  the  angeli- 
cal ministry  about  the  throne  of  God  in  heaven.  So  there 
is  an  analogy  between  the  cherubims,  as  they,  attended  the 
Divine  presence  in  the  holiest  of  all,  and  as  here  de- 
scribed, in  a  figure  of  their  heavenly  ministry,  and  the 
body  of  the  Jewish  nation  placed  round  about  the  taber- 
nacle, and  divided  into  four  standards,  and  a  several 
ensign  allotted  to  each  standard,  as  you  may  read  Numb, 
ii.  2,  3.  10.  18.  25.  What  those  ensigns  were,  that  text 
does  not  express;  but  the  Jewish  writers  unanimously 
maintain  that  they  were  a  lion  for  the  tribe  of  Judah,  an 
ox  for  the  tribe  of  Ephraim,  a  man  for  the  tribe  of  Reuben, 
and  an  eagle  for  the  tribe  of  Dan ;  under  which  variety 
each  of  these  four  cherubims  is  here  represented.  (Com- 
pare Rev.  iv.  6.)  And  in  that  text  the  four  living  creatures 
denote  some  part  of  the  Christian  church,  as  appears  by 
comparing  that  place  with  Rev.  v.  8,  9.  Here  likewise 
may  be  an  allusion  to  the  four  cherubims  in  Solomon's 
temple ;  for  he  placed  two  others  of  larger  dimensions,  one 
on  each  side  of  the  ark;  and  of  the  two  cherubims,  which 
Moses  had  placed  in  the  tabernacle.  (Compare  1  Kings 
vi.  24.  with  Exod.  xxv.  17.  20.) 

And  every  one  had  four  wings.]  See  ver.  11. 

Ver.  7.  And  tlieir  feet  were  straight  feet.]  Like  a  man's, 
without  such  a  middle  joint  as  beasts  have,  the  use  of 
which  is  to  secure  them  against  weariness,  to  denote  their 
steadiness  and  resolution  in  executing  all  God's  com- 
mands. 

The  sole  of  their  feet  was  like  the  sole  of  a  calf's  foot.]  A 
creature  remarkable  for  its  treading  firm  and  sure.  These 
living  creatures  are  a  sort  of  hieroglyphics,  made  up  of  se- 
veral shapes,  but  yet  they  resembled  most  that  of  an  ox  or 
a  calf;  and  therefore  were  called  cherubims,  that  word  sig- 
nifying an  ox;  in  which  sense  it  is  taken  x.  14.  of  this  pro- 
phecy, where  the /ace  of  a  cherub  is  equivalent  to  the /ace 
of  an  ox,  at  ver.  10.  of  this  chapter. 

And  they  sparkled  like  the  colour  of  burnished  brass.] 
Compare  Dan.  x.  6.  Rev.  i.  15.  The  appearance  of  their 
feet  was  bright  and  flaming.  (See  ver.  13.  and  Psal.  civ.  4.) 
The  seraphims  have  that  name  from  their  bright  and 
flaming  colour. 

Ver.  8.  And  they  had  the  hands  of  a  man  under  their 
wings.]  Compare  x.  8.  Isa.  vi.  G.  This  denotes  the  pru- 
dence and  dexterity  of  their  management:  the  hand  being 
peculiar  to  mankind  among  all  living  creatures,  and  the 
chief  instrument  of  all  artificial  operations. 

They  four  had  their  faces  and  their  wings.]  They  had  all 
the  same  appearances  and  proportions ;  or  had  wings  equal 
to  their  faces. 

Their  wings  were  joined  one  to  another.]  See  ver.  11. 

They  turned  not  when  they  went.]  They  needed  not  to 
turn  their  bodies  that  their  faces  might  stand  the  way  they 
were  to  go;  for  go  which  way  they  would  they  had  a  face 
that  looked  that  way.  This  signifies,  that  nothing  f  \  er  di- 
verted them  from  fulfilling  God's  commands;  see  (Ik;  note 
on  X.  11.  where  these  living  creatures  are  represcnied  as 
coming  near  to  a  square  figure,  which  is  equal  on  all  sides, 
the  emblem  of  firmness  and  constancy. 

Ver.  10.  They  four  had  the  face  of  a  man,  and  of  a  lion 
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on  the  right  side,  &c.]  See  the  note  on  ver.  6.  Grotias  and 
Villalpandns  by  the  word /ace  understand  the  shape  or  ap- 
pearance, and  explain  the  words  to  this  sense:  That  these 
living  creatures  were  like  a  man  with  respect  to  their  visage, 
or  their  upper  parts ;  tbey  resembled  a  lion  with  respect 
to  their  back  parts ;  their  wings  were  like  the  wings  of  an 
eagle,  and  their  feet  like  those  of  an  ox.  But  this  expo- 
sition does  not  well  agree  with  what  is  said  here,  that  the 
face  of  the  lion  was  on  the  right  side,  and  that  of  the  os 
on  the  left;  or,  as  Castalio  translates  it,  and  I  think  to  a 
better  and  clearer  sense,  That  the  face  of  the  man  and  the 
lion  were  on  the  right  side,  and  the  face  of  the  ox  and  eagle 
on  the  left.  And  by  comparing  the  several  parts  of  this  de- 
scription, their  figure  may  be  rather  concluded  to  be  quad- 
ruple ;  and  as  the  wheels  were  made  to  turn  every  way,  so 
the  living  creatures  could  move  towards  any  point  without 
turning  about:  to  signify,  as  I  observed  before,  the  stead- 
fastness of  their  motions  and  purposes.  (Compare  ver.  15. 
19,  20.  of  this  chapter  with  X.  11,  &c.) 

Ver.  11.  Their  tcings  were  stretched  upwards.]  In  a  pos- 
ture of  flying,  to  shew  their  readiness  to  execute  God's 
commands ;  (compare  ver.  24.  with  x.  IC.)  or  they  were 
stretched  to  cover  their  faces,  as  the  seraphims  are  repre- 
sented Isa.  vi.2.  (Compare  ver.  23.  of  this  chapter.)  Some 
translate  the  former  part  of  the  verse  thus:  Their  faces 
and  their  wings  were  stretched  upwards,  to  denote  a  posture 
of  attention,  and  as  if  they  were  hearkening  to  the  voice  of 
Ood's  word,  as  the  angels  are  represented,  Psal.  ciii.  20. 

Two  wings  of  every  one  were  joined  one  to  another.]  Being 
thus  stretched  out,  they  touched  one  another,  or  the  wings  of 
one  living  creature  touched  those  of  another,  as  the  wings  of 
the  cherubims  did  over  the  mercy-seat.  (Seel  Kings  vi.  27.) 

And  two  covered  their  bodies.]  See  Isa.  vi.  2.  Grotius, 
upon  ver.  6.  of  this  chapter,  assigns  a  reason  why,  in  that 
text  of  Isaiah,  and  Rev,  iv.  6.  each  seraphim  hath  six  wings 
assigned  him,  whereas  the  living  creatures  here  have  but 
four ;  viz.  the  seraphims  in  these  texts  make  use  of  two  of 
their  wings  to  cover  their  faces,  out  of  reverence  to  the  Di- 
vine presence,  before  which  they  stand  ;  whereas  here  the 
living  creatures  are  supposed  to  stand  under  the  throne, 
as  supporting  it.     (Compare  x.  19.) 

Ver.  12.  And  they  went  every  one  straightforward.]  See 
ver.  9. 

Whither  the  spirit  was  to  go,  there  they  went.]  That  is, 
that  spiritual  or  angelical  power,  which  was  the  principle 
of  all  their  motions.   (See  ver.  20.) 

And  they  turned  not  as  they  went.]  See  ver.  17. 

Ver.  13.  Their  appearance  was  like  burning  coals  of  fire, 
&c.]  The  angels  are  always  described  of  a  bright  and 
flaming  colour.  (See  ver.  4.  7.)  But  here  the  coals  of  fire 
and  the  lightning,  breaking  forth  out  of  the  fire,  denote 
God's  vengeance  coming  in  flaming  fire  to  destroy  the  city 
and  temple  of  Jerusalem.  (Compare  x.  2.  Psal.  xviii.  Rev. 
iv.  5.  12.) 

Ver.  14.  And  the  living  creatures  ran  and  returned,  as 
the  appearance  of  lightning.]  The  swiftness  of  their  mo- 
tions every  way  resembled  the  flashes  of  lightning.  (Com- 
pare Matt.  xxiv.  27.  Zcch.  iv.  10.) 

Ver.  15.  And  behold  one  wheel  [or  the  same  sort  of  wheel] 
upon  the  earth  by  tlie  living  creatures,  with  his  four  faces.] 
Or,  on  Jus  four  sides;  that  is,  on  the  four  sides  or  faces  of 
the  square  body  as  it  stood :  so  that  a  wheel  was  before 


every  one  of  the  living  creatures  on  the  outside  of  the 
square.  So  Dr.  Lightfoot  expounds  the  words,  in  his  De- 
scription of  the  Temple,  (chap.  38.)  The  sentence  may  be 
translated  thus :  Behold,  one  wheel  upon  earth  by  the  living 
creatures  to  each  of  the  creatures  with  the  four  faces  ;  so  the 
word  learbang  is  used,  ver.  10.  The  word  wheelis  certainly 
used  collectively  for  each  wheel ;  as  the  clierub  stands  for 
cherobims,  ix.  3.  x.  4.  and  living  creature  signifies  the  four 
living  creatures,  ibid.  ver.  15.  19.  That  there  were  four 
wheels,  according  to  the  number  of  the  living  creatures,  is 
plain,  by  comparing  this  verse  with  the  sixteenth  and  nine- 
teenth, and  with  x.  9.  The  wheels  are  represented  here  as 
standing  upon  the  earth,  or  near  the  earth :  at  other  times 
they  appeared  as  being  lifted  up  above  it.  (See  ver.  20,  21. 
and  X.  17.) 

Ver.  16.  The  appearance  of  the  wheels  was  like  unto  the 
colour  of  a  beryl.]  Azure,  the  colour  of  the  sky,  mixed  with 
a  bright  green.    (Compare  Dan.  x.  6.) 

Their  appearance  and  their  work  was,  as  it  were,  a  wheel 
in  the  middle  of  a  ivheel.]  As  it  were  one  wheel  put  across 
within  another,  like  two  circles  in  a  sphere,  cutting  one 
another  at  right  angles,  to  signify  the  stability  and  uni- 
formity of  their  motions,  and  the  subserviency  of  one  part 
of  Providence  to  another.  (See  the  following  verse,  and 
the  note  upon  ver.  9.) 

Ver.  17.  When  they  ivent,  they  went  upon  their  four  sides.] 
Each  wheel  consisted  of  four  semicircles,  crossing  one 
another,  as  appears  by  the  foregoing  verse ;  and  each  of 
them  had  its  proper  motion. 

They  returned  not  when  they  went.']  They  never  went 
backward ;  (see  x.  11.)  to  signify,  that  Providence  doth  no- 
thing in  vain,  but  always  accomplishes  its  end.  So  God 
speaks  of  his  word  and  decree,  Isa.  Iv.  11,  It  shall  not  re- 
turn unto  me  void;  but  shall  accomplish  that  which  I  please. 
To  return  by  the  way  that  he  went,  is  a  proverbial  speech, 
signifying  a  man's  missing  his  aim,  or  not  accomplishing 
his  designs,    (See  1  Kings  xiii,  9.  2  Kings  xix.  33.) 

Ver,  18.  As  for  their  rings  [or  streaks],  they  were  so  high 
that  they  were  dreadful.]  Their  circumference  was  so  vast, 
as  to  cause  a  terror  in  the  prophet  that  beheld  them :  to 
signify  the  vast  compass  of  Providence,  which  reacheth 
from  one  end  to  another  mightily ;  (Wisd.  viii.  1.)  or,  as 
St.  Paul  expresseth  it,  the  height  and  depth  both  of  the 
wisdom  and  knowledge  of  God,  how  unsearchable  his  judg- 
ments are,  and  his  ways  past  finding  out!  (Rom,  xi.  33.) 
Dr.  Lightfoot  translates  it,  A}td  they  ivere  reverend;  that 
is,  they  were  observant  of  that  presence  and  glory  upon 
which  they  waited,  and  watchful  to  obey  its  commands. 

And  their  rings  were  full  of  eyes  about  these  four.]  And  so 
were  also  the  living  creatures  themselves;  (compare x.  12.) 
to  signify,  that  all  the  motions  of  Providence  are  directed 
by  a  consummate  wisdom  and  foresight.  To  the  same  sense 
the  angels,  who  are  the  instruments  of  Providence,  are 
called  the  eyes  of  the  Lord,  Zech.  iv.  10.  Rev.  v.  6. 

Ver.  19 — 21.  And  when  the  living  creatures  vtent,  the 
wheels  by  them,  &c.]  Both  the  living  creatures  and  the 
wheels  were  animated  by  the  same  principle  of  understemd- 
ing  and  motion,  to  signify  with  what  readiness  and  alacrity 
all  the  instruments  of  Providence  concur  in  carrying  on  its 
great  designs  and  purposes.    (Compare  x.  16,  17.) 

VcT.  20.  The  wheels  were  lifted  up  over  against  them.] 
That  is,  the  wheels,  which  were  placed  just  by  them  :  (see 
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ver.  15.  19.)  the  word  leumatham  is  rendered  besides  them, 
X.  19.  xi.  22. 

For  the  spirit  of  the  living  creatures  was  in  the  wheels.^ 
That  is,  the  spirit  of  each  living  creature,^  as  the  word  is 
used  in  ver.  22. 

Ver.  22.  And  the  likeness  of  the  firmament  upon  the  heads 
of  the  living  creatures  was  as  the  colour  of  the  terrible 
crystal.]  Over  the  heads  of  all  the  living  creatures,  or  of 
this  whole  vision  of  living  creatures,  (compare  x.  15.  20.) 
was  the  likeness  of  a  clear  sky  or  firmament,  where  the 
Divine  glory  appeared  as  upon  a  throne.  (See  ver.  26. 
X.  1.  and  compare  Rev.  iv.  2,  3.)  By  the  terrible  crystal  is 
meant  such  as  dazzles  the  eyes  with  its  lustre. 

Ver.  23.  And  under  the  firmament  were  their  wings  straight.'] 
The  sense  is  the  same  with  that  of  ver.  11.  denoting  that  two 
of  the  wings  of  each  living  creature  were  stretched  upward, 
out  of  reverence  to  the  Divine  presence,  or  to  express  their 
readiness  to  obey  his  commands;  (see  ver.  11.  24.)  and 
with  the  two  other  they  covered  their  bodies. 

Ver.  24.  And  when  they  went,  I  heard  the  noise  of  their 
wings  like  the  noise  of  many  waters,  &c.]  To  denote  the 
terribleness  of  the  judgments  which  they  were  to  execute 
upon  Jerusalem  and  the  whole  Jewish  nation.  (Compare 
xliii.  2.  Dan.  x.  6.  Rev.  i.  15.) 

As  the  voice  of  the  Almighty.]  It  resembled  great  and 
dreadful  thunder.  (Compare  Job  xxxvii.  4,5.  Psal.  xxix.3. 
Ixviii.  33.)  St.  Jerome,  in  his  note  upon  the  place,  tells  u.s, 
that  the  LXX.  translate  these  words,  ^wvriv  tou  Aoyov,  The 
voice  of  the  Aoyoc,  or  second  person  in  the  blessed  Trinity: 
which  words  are  now  in  the  Alexandrian  copy.  The  Vati- 
can copy  is  defective,  but  the  Alexandrian  copy  runs  thus: 
a>C  <pu>vr)v  iKavov.  iv  T(^  wopevtaOai  avra  ^wvi}  tov  Xoyov,  wc 
(fiiovi)  Trie  irapinfioXrig.  As  the  voice  of  the  Almighty.  When 
they  went  [there  was]  the  voice  of  speech,  like  the  voice  of 
a  host.  This  reading  shews  that  the  LXX.  designed  to 
translate  the  following  words  by  (jxiivrj  toD  Xoyov,  where  we 
read.  The  voice  of  speech:  and  then  the  word  Xo-yoc  may 
probably  be  taken  in  its  ordinary  signification:  though  we 
may  certainly  conclude  that  this  was  the  appearance  of  the 
second  person  of  the  blessed  Trinity,  both  because  he  ap- 
pears under  the  resemblance  of  a  man,  (ver.  26.)  and  from 
what  hath  been  said  upon  this  subject  in  the  note  upon 
Isa.  vi.  1. 

The  voice  of  speech,  like  the  noise  of  a  host.]  Like  the 
confused  murmur  of  an  army;  either  to  denote  the  army  of 
the  Babylonians  that  should  besiege  the  city,  or  to  signify 
the  angels,  who  are  called  God's  host. 

And  when  fliey  stood,  they  let  down  their  wings.]  They 
pat  themselves  in  a  posture  of  hearkening  to  God's  voice ; 
and  as  it  were  quietly  waiting  to  receive  his  commands. 
(See  the  next  verse.) 

Ver.  25.  And  there  ivas  a  voice  from  the  firmament  when 
they  stood.]  The  Vulgar  Latin  renders  it,  When  there  was  a 
voice  tliey  stood,  in  an  attentive  posture.  (Compare  Psal. 
ciii.20.) 

Ver.  26.  And  above  the  firmament  was  the  likeness  of  a 
throne,  as  the  appearance  of  a  sapphire  stone.]  God  is  de- 
scribed in  'Scripture  as  dwelling  in  light,  and  clothing 
himself  with  it.  (Compare  Exod.  xxiv.  10.  Psal.  civ.  2. 
ITim.  vi.  16.  Rev.  iv.2,3.)  So  the  throne  of  God  here  de- 
scribed was  made  up  of  light,  resembling  the  colours  and 
brightness  of  a  sapphire, 
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And  upon  the  likeness  of  the  throne  was  the  likeness  as  of 
the  appearance  of  a  man  above  upon  it.]  When  Moses  and 
the  elders  saw  the  God  of  Israel,  (Exod.  xxiv.  8.)  or  the 
glory  of  God,  as  the  Targum  explains  it,  they  saw  no  de- 
terminate figure,  but  an  inconceivably  resplendent  bright- 
ness, that  they  might  not  think  God  could  be  represented 
by  any  image.  (Deut.  iv.  16.)  But  in  this  vision  the  form 
and  shape  of  a  man  is  directly  represented  to  Ezekiel,  as  a 
praeludium,  or  figure,  of  the  incarnation.  (See  the  note  on 
Jer.  i.  4.) 

Ver.  27.  And  I  saw  as  the  colour  of  amber,  as  the  ap- 
pearance of  fire  round  about  within  it,  &c.]  The  upper  part 
of  this  appearance  was  of  an  amber  colour  outwardly,  but 
appeared  more  flaming  inwardly ;  the  lower  part  of  a 
deeper  red,  encompassed  with  a  bright  flame,  to  represent 
God's  coming  to  take  vengeance  of  the  Jews.  (See  the  ' 
notes  on  ver.  4.) 

In  most  of  our  English  Bibles  the  stops  are  placed  wrong 
in  this  verse ;  whereas  the  whole  verse  should  be  pointed 
thus  :  And  I  saw  as  the  colour  of  amber,  as  the  appearance 
of  fire  round  about  within  it,  from  the  appearance  of  his 
loins  even  upwards,  and  from  the  appearance  of  his  loins 
even  downwards,  I  saw  as  it  were  the  appearance  of  fire, 
&c.  The  words  should  be  thus  pointed,  as  appears  by  com- 
paring them  with  viii.  2. 

Ver.  28.  .4s  the  appearance  of  the  cloud,  &c.]  The  light 
reflected  from  this  vision  had  the  appearance  of  a  rainbow, 
a  token  of  God's  covenant  of  mercy,  (Gen.  ix.  11,  &c.)  to 
denote  that  God,  in  the  midst  of  judgment,  would  remem- 
ber mercy,  and  not  utterly  destroy  his  people.  (Compare 
Rev.  iv.  3.)  Especially  this  vision  being  an  evident  repre- 
sentation of  the  Word  that  was  to  be  made  flesh,  whose  in- 
carnation is  the  foundation  of  God's  covenant  of  mercy 
with  mankind  :  a  rainbow,  the  symbol  and  token  of  mercy, 
was  a  very  fit  attendant  upon  that  glorious  vision.  (Com- 
pare Rev.  X.  1.) 

This  was  the  appearance  of  the  likeness  of  the  glory  of 
the  Lord.]  This  is  a  description  of  that  glorious  vision 
wherein  God  appeared,  and  whereby  he  made  manifest  his 
attributes  and  perfections. 

And  when  I  saw  it,  I  fell  upon  my  face.]  As  struck  down 
with  fear  and  astonishment.  (Compare  iii.  23.  xi.  2.  Dan. 
viii.  17.  Rev.  i.  17.)  Prostration  was  also  a  posture  of 
adoration  used  upon  any  token  of  the  Divine  presence. 
(See  Gen.  xvii.  3.  Numb.  xiv.  5.  xvi.  4.) 

CHAP.    II. 

ARGUMENT. 

This  chapter  contains  Ezekiel's  commission  for  executing 
his  prophetical  office,  and  instructions  given  him  for  the 
discharge  of  it. 

Ver.  1.  XM.ND  he  said  unto  me,  San  of  man.]  This  expres- 
sion is  commonly  understood  to  signify  the  same  with  a 
common  and  ordinary  man,  as  it  is  usually  expounded  in 
that  text,  Psal.  viii.  4.  What  is  man,  that  thou  art  mindful 
of  him?  or  tfie  son  of  man,  that  thou  visitest  him?  So  here 
most  commentators  understand  it  as  applied  to  the  pro- 
phet, to  put  him  in  mind  of  his  frailty  and  mortality,  and  of 
the  infinite  distance  between  God  and  man.  In  which 
sense  it  is  supposed  to  be  taken  when  spoken  of  Christ  in 
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the  Now  Testament,  implying^  his  great  humility  in  as- 
suming our  nature,  and  appearing  no  otherwise  than  an  ordi- 
nary man :  and  so  the  Hebrew  phrase  Ben  Adam  is  plainly 
used,  when  it  is  opposed  to  Ben  Inch;  and  is  rightly  trans- 
lated men  of  low  degree,  or  mean  men,  Psal.  Ixix.  2. 
Isa.  ii.  i). 

But  some  critics  have  observed,  that  tlic  phrase  son  of 
man,  is  likewise  taken  for  a  man  of  dignity  or  character, 
as  in  Psal.  Ixxx.  17.  The  man  of  thy  right  hand,  and  the 
son  of  man,  whom  thmi  madest  so  strong  for  thyself.  And 
Psal.  cxlvi.  3.  Put  not  your  trust  in  princes,  nor  in  the  son 
of  man,  in  whom  there  is  no  help.  And  there  is  no  incon- 
gruity in  supposing  that  Christ  himself  may  be  called  the 
iSon  of  man,  kut'  i^oxnv,  by  way  of  eminence,  as  a  title  de- 
noting him  to  be  that  great  person  whom  God  promised  to 
raise  up  to  bo  a  Prince  and  a  Saviour  of  his  people.  And  so 
the  title  of  son  of  man  may  be  given  to  the  prophet  in  the 
text,  as  one  set  apart  for  the  prophetical  office :  in  like 
manner  as  Daniel  is  called  son  of  man,  viii.  17.  who  in  the 
next  chapters  hath  the  title  of  a  man  greatly  beloved,  (ix. 
23.  X.  11.) 

Stand  upon  thy  feet.]  Put  thyself  into  a  posture  of  at- 
tending to  what  I  say.  (See  ver.  2.  and  compare  Dan. 
X.  11.) 

Ver.  2.  And  the  Spirit  entered  into  me,  &c.]  God's  Spirit 
revived  me  and  gave  me  new  life  and  vigour,  that  I  could 
attend  to  what  was  said  unto  me.  (See  the  note  on  iii.  24. 
and  compare  ver.  12.  14.  of  that  chapter.) 

Ver.  3.  To  a  rebellious  nation.]  The  Hebrew  word  is 
goiim,  nations,  the  word  which  is  commonly  used  to  denote 
the  heathens,  intimating  that  the  Jews  had  outdone  the 
wickedness  of  the  heathens.    (See  v.  6,  7.) 

Ver.  4.  For  they  are  impudent  children,  and  stiff-hearted.] 
The  original  might  be  more  significantly  rendered,  Tliey 
are  children  impudent  in  their  countenance,  and  hardened 
in  their  hearts.  Tliey  are  so  far  hardened  in  wickedness  as 
to  have  cast  ofl'  all  shame,  and  even  the  very  outward  show 
of  modesty. 

Ver.  5.  And  they,  wliether  tliey  will  hear,  or  whether  they 
will  forbear,  shall  know  tliat  there  hath  been  apropliet  among 
litem.]  Whether  Ihey  will  regard  what  is  said  by  thee  or 
not ;  (see  iii.  27.)  yet  the  event  answering  thy  predictions 
shall  render  thy  authority  unquestionable,  and  them  inex- 
cusable for  not  hearkening  to  the  warnings  thou  hast  given 
them.  (See  xxxiii.  dH.) 

Ver.  6.  And  thou,  son  of  man,  be  not  afraid  of  them.]  The 
prophets  and  messengers  of  God  are  often  exhorted  to  take 
courage,  and  are  promised  a  proportionable  assistance  in 
the  discharge  of  their  office,  without  fearing  any  man's  per- 
son, or  standing  in  awe  of  any  man's  greatness.  (See  iii.  8, 
9.  Jer.  i.  8. 18.  Matt.  x.  28.)  Such  a  presence  of  mind  is 
expressed  by  Trappiiala,  boldness,  in  the  New  Testament ; 
and  is  spoken  of  as  a  peculiar  gift  bestowed  upon  the  first 
preachers  of  the  gospel :  (see  Acts  iv.  13.  29.  Eph.  vi.  19. 
Phil.  i.  20.)  called  the  spirit  of  might,  or  courage,  Col.  i. 
11.  2  Tim.  i.  7.  And  they  had  need  of  great  presence  of 
mind,  who  are  to  reprove  men  hardened  in  sin,  who  are 
always  impatient  of  reproof,  and  become  the  enemies  of 
those  who  tell  them  such  truths  as  they  have  no  mind  to 
hear. 

Though  briers  and  thorns  be  with  thee.]  Such  as  st>idy  to 
vex  and  torment  thee.  (Compare  Micah  vii.  4.)  The  pro- 


phets often  denote  the  wicked  by  briers  and  thorns.  (See 
the  note  on  Isa.  ix.  18.) 

And  thou  dost  well  among  scorpions.]  Who  would  sting 
thee  to  death,  and  are  as  venomous  as  the  worst  of  ser- 
pents.    (Compare  Matt.  iii.  7.  xxiii.  33.) 

Be  not  afraid  of  their  words,  neither  be  dismayed  at  their 
looks.]  Be  not  afraid  of  their  threats  wherewith  they  would 
affright  thee ;  neither  be  afraid  of  their  looks  wherewith 
they  would  browbeat  thee. 

Ver.  8.  Open  thy  mouth,  and  eat  what  I  give  thee.]  The 
knowledge  of  Divine  truths  is  often  expressed  by  the  me- 
taphors of  bodily  food  and  nourishment.  (See  Isa.  Iv.  1, 2. 
Josh.  vi.  27.)  So  to  eat  the  words  of  this  prophecy,  signi- 
fies to  commit  them  to  memory,  to  meditate  upon  them  and 
digest  them.    (Compare  Rev.  x.  10.) 

Ver.  9.  Behold,  a  hand  was  sent  unto  me,  &c.]  I  saw  a 
hand  stretched  out  towards  me,  as  from  that  Divine  person 
which  appeared  to  me  in  the  shape  of  a  man,  i.  26.  (Com- 
pare viii.  3.  Jer.  i.  9.  Dan.  x.  10.) 

And,  lo,  a  roll  of  a  book  was  therein.]  Wherein  was  con- 
tained the  contents  of  the  following  prophecy.  (Compare 
Rev.  V.  1.) 

The  ancient  way  of  writing  was  upon  long  scrolls  of 
parchment  rolled  upon  sticks.  (See  Isa.  viii.  1.  Jer. 
xxxvi.  1.) 

Ver.  10.  And  he  spread  it  before  me.]  That  I  might  un- 
derstand the  contents  of  it. 

And  it  was  written  within  and  without.]  It  was  written 
on  both  sides,  both  that  which  was  innermost  when  it  was 
rolled  up,  and  on  the  outside  also  :  to  denote  a  large  col- 
lection of  prophecies.    (Compare  Rev.  V.  1.) 

And  there  was  written  therein  lamentations,  and  mourn- 
ing, and  woe.]  All  the  prophecies  contained  therein  con- 
sisted of  God's  judgments  and  mournful  events,  without 
any  mixture  of  mercy,  ^t  least  with  respect  to  the  Jews  of 
the  present  age. 


CHAP.    III. 

ARGUMENT. 

The  prophet  hath  more  particular  instructions  given  him  for 
the  discharge  of  his  office;  and  is  encouraged  to  un- 
dertake it  by  a  promise  of  God's  especial  assistance. 

Ver.  1 .  Ea  T  this  roll.]  See  ii.  8, 9. 

Ver.  2.  So  I  opened  my  inouth.]  I  readily  complied  with 
God's  command,  which  this  vision  figuratively  expressed. 
(Compare  Jer.  xxv.  17.) 

Ver.  3.  Cause  thy  belly  to  eat,  and  fill  thy  bowels  with  this 
roll.]  The  belly  often  signifies  in  Scripture  the  mind,  or 
secret  thoughts.  (See  Job  xxxii.  18.  Prov.  xviii.  8.  xx.  27. 
John  vii.  38.)  So  here  the  expressions  denote  the  laying  up 
this  prophecy  in  his  memory.  (See  ver.  10.  and  the  note 
on  ii.  8.) 

It  was  in  my  mouth  as  honey  for  stveetness.]  I  took  de- 
light in  having  God's  secret  counsels  communicated  to 
me,  and  In  delivering  his  commands  to  my  brethren;  and 
was  pleased  with  the  hopes  of  being  an  instrument  of  their 
conversion,  and  the  amendment  of  some  of  them  :  but  yet 
this  pleasure  was  afterward  very  much  allayed  by  the 
heavy  tidings  1  was  to  be  the  messenger  of,  and  the  ill 


CHAP. 


III.] 


UPON    EZEKIEL. 


treatment  I  was  to  expect.    (See  Ter.  14.  compare  Jer.  xv. 
16,  17.  Rev.  X.  10.) 

Ver.  5.  For  thou  art  not  sent  to  a  people  of  a  strange 
speech.]  It  would  be  a  g^eat  addition  to  the  burden  of  thy 
office,  if  thou  wert  sent  as  a  prophet  to  a  foreign  nation, 
and  to  a  people  whose  language  thou  couldest  not  under- 
stand, nor  they  thine,  as  Jonah  was. 

Ver.  6.  Surely,  had  I  sent  thee  to  them,  they  would  have 
hearkened  unto  thee.}  And  yet  in  all  appearance  those 
strangers  would  have  hearkened  to  thy  preaching  sooner 
than  the  house  of  Israel  will,  as  the  Ninevites  did  to 
Jonah's.  (Compare  Matt.  xii.  41.  xi.  21.)  The  particles 
im  lo  are  very  well  rendered  surely :  they  are  the  form  of  an 
oath,  the  words.  As  I  live,  being  understood.  (Compare 
V.  11.  xvii.  19.  Numb.  xiv.  28.) 

Ver.  7.  For  they  will  not  hearken  unto  me.']  They  have 
so  long  resisted  the  means  of  grace  that  I  have  offered  them 
by  the  former  prophets,  (see  Jer.  xxv.  4.)  that  there  is  less 
hopes  of  their  conversion,  than  if  they  were  infidels.  (Com- 
pare Matt.  V.  13.) 

Ver.  8.  Behold,  I  have  made  thy  face  strong  against  their 
faces.}  I  have  given  thee  courage  and  assurance  propor- 
tionable to  the  hardiness  and  impudence  of  those  thou  hast 
to  deal  with.    (See  ii.  6.  Isa.  1.  7.) 

Ver.  10.  All  the  words  that  I  shall  speak  unto  thee,  re- 
ceive in  thy  heart.]  See  the  note  on  ii.  8. 

Ver.  12.  Then  the  Spirit  took  me  up.]  Carried  me  from 
the  place  where  I  was  before,  when  I  saw  the  vision  men- 
tioned i.  3,  4.     (See  the  note  on  viii.  3.) 

And  I  fieard  behind  me  the  voice  as  of  a  great  rushing.]  I 
heard  a  voice  so  loud,  that  it  shook  the  earth  like  thunder. 
(See  John  xii.  27,  28.) 

Blessed  be  the  glory  of  the  Lord  from  his  place.]  What- 
ever place  God  honours  with  his  especial  presence,  is  equi- 
valent to  his  temple,  and  there  the  angels  always  attend 
upon  the  Divine  Majesty,  to  give  him  the  honour  due  unto 
his  name.  (Compare  Gen.  xxviii.  13. 16. 19.)  The  words 
imply,  that  though  God  should  forsake  his  temple,  (see 
the  note  on  ix.  3.)  and  destroy  the  place  that  is  called  by 
his  name,  yet  his  presence  will  make  a  temple  of  every 
place,  and  multitudes  of  the  heavenly  host  will  always  be 
ready  to  do  him  service. 

Ver.  13.  /  heard  also  the  noise  of  the  ivings  of  the  living 
creatures.]  See  the  note  on  i.  20. 

The  noise  of  the  wlieels  over  against  them.]  That  is,  be- 
sides them,  as  the  Hebrew  phrase  is  elsewhere  rendered. 
(See  the  note  on  i.  20.) 

Ver.  14.  So  the  Spirit  lifted  me  up.]  See  ver.  12.  and  the 
note  on  viii.  3.  xxxvii.  1. 

And  I  went  in  bitterness,  in  the  heat  of  my  spirit.]  The 
joy  that  I  first  conceived  in  receiving  the  Divine  message, 
was  quickly  turned  into  grief  and  anguish  of  mind.  (See 
ver.  15.) 

And  the  lutnd  of  the  Lord  was  strong  upon  me.]  I  was 
unable  to  resist  the  impulses  of  God's  Spirit.  (See  i.  4. 
viii.  1.  Jer.  xx.  9.) 

Ver.  15.  Then  I  came  to  them  of  the  captivity  of  Tel-abib, 
that  dwelt  by  the  river  ofChebar.]  These  seem  to  be  a  dis- 
tinct colony  of  captives  from  those  that  are  mentioned 
i.  3.  (See  ver.  23.  of  this  chapter.)  The  king  of  Babylon 
carried  away  the  Jews  by  several  captivities :  some  in  the 
first  year  of  his  reign  ;  (Dan.  i.  1.)  some  in  the  seventh; 


(Jer.  lii.  28.)  then  followed  Jeconiah's  captivity  in  the 
eighth  year  of  Nebuchadne2szar,  (2  Kings  xxiv.  12.)  when 
Ezekiel  himself  was  carried  captive. 

And  I  remained  there  among  them  astonished  seven  days.] 
Having  my  spirit  wholly  cast  down  and  amazed  under  the 
apprehension  of  these  terrible  judgments  which  were  to 
come  upon  my  nation,  and  of  which  I  was  to  be  the  mes- 
senger. (Compare  Jer.  xxiii.  9.  Habak.  iii.  16.)  Seven 
days  was  the  space  of  time  appointed  for  mourning.  (See 
Gen.  1.  10. 1  Sam.  xxxi.  13.  Job  ii.  3.  Ecclus.  xxii.  12.) 

Ver.  17.  I  have  made  thee  a  watchman  to  the  house  of 
Israel.]  Prophets  have  the  title  of  watchmen  given  to  them: 
(see  Isa.  Ivi.  10.  Jer.  vi.  17.)  like  watchmen  placed  on  the 
tower,  (see  Habak.  ii.  1.)  they  by  their  prophetical  spirit 
foresee  the  evils  coming  upon  the  ungodly,  and  are  bound 
to  give  people  timely  notice  to  avoid  them  by  a  sincere 
repentance.     (See  the  following  verse.) 

Ver.  18.  When  I  say  unto  the  wicked.  Thou  shall  surely 
die.]  This  is,  unless  he  repent,  a  condition  generally  to  be 
understood  in  such-like  threatenings.     (See  xviii.  27.) 

And  thou  givest  him  not  warning,  &c.]  We  are  to  dis- 
tinguish a  prophet's  immediate  commission  to  go  to  any 
particular  person  in  God's  name,  from  such  a  general 
charge  to  inform  others  of  their  duty,  which  is  incumbent 
upon  all  pastors  and  teachers.  These  latter  can  only  give 
men  general  warnings,  unless  where  they  have  received 
such  informations  as  are  a  sufficient  ground  for  a  particu- 
lar reproof. 

The  same  wicked  man  shall  die  in  his  iniquity. 2  He  shall 
die  in  a  state  of  sin,  and  be  condemned  to  those  punish- 
ments to  which  death  translates  sinners.  (See  John  viii. 
24.  and  the  note  upon  xviii.  4.) 

But  his  blood  will  I  require  at  thy  hand.]  Thou  shalt  be 
accountable  for  the  loss  of  his  soul,  just  as  a  man's  blood 
is  laid  to  the  charge  of  him  that  is  any  way  accessory  to 
his  death.     (Compare  Gen.  ix.  5.) 

Ver.  19.  But  thou  hast  delivered  thy  soul.]  Thou  art  clear 
from  the  guilt  of  his  sin.    (Compare  Acts  xx.  26.) 

Ver.  20.  And  I  lay  a  stumbling-block  before  him.]  I 
caused  his  iniquity  to  become  his  ruin,  as  the  word  micshol 
is  translated,  xviii.  30. 

Ver.  22.  And  the  hand  of  the  Lord  was  there  upon  me.] 
See  ver.  14.  i.  3. 

Arise,  Go  into  the  plain.]  As  a  place  more  retired  and 
fitter  for  contemplation. 

Ver.  23.  The  glory  of  the  Lord  stood  there.]  See  i.  28. 

As  the  glory  which  I  saw  by  the  river  of  Chebar.]  This 
part  of  that  river  seems  distant  from  that  place  where  the 
former  vision  was  shewed  him.  (Compare  ver.  15.  with 
i.  3.)  Then  the  Spirit  entered  into  me,  and  set  me  upon  my 
feet,  and  spake  with  me.  The  words  are  literally  to  be 
translated  thus :  Then  the  Spirit  entered  into  me,  and  set  me 
upon  my  feet ;  and  he  spake  unto  me:  for  the  last  verb  is 
in  the  masculine  gender,  and  the  two  former  in  the  femi- 
nine. In  like  manner  the  fifth  verse  of  the  eleventh  chap- 
ter should  be  read.  And  the  Spirit  of  the  Lord  fell  upon  me, 
and  he  said  unto  me.  The  Spirit  or  power  of  God  which 
the  prophet  felt  within  him,  (called  likewise  the  hand  of  the 
Lord,  ver.  14.  22.  of  this  chapter,  and  viii.  1.)  being  distin- 
guished here  from  the  Divine  glory  or  Schechinah,  which 
the  prophet  saw,  as  it  is  very  plainly,  ii.  2.  And  the  Spirit 
entered  into  me,  when  he  spake  unto  me. 
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A    COMMENTARY 


[chap.  IVi 


Go,  shut  thyself  tvithin  thy  house.]  Hereby  to  represent 
the  siege  of  Jerusalem.    (See  iv.  1,  &c.) 

Ver.  25.  They  shall  put  bands  upon  thee,  &c.]  Thou  shalt 
be  confined  to  lie  so  many  days  upon  thy  right  side,  and  so 
many  upon  the  let),  as  if  thou  wcrt  bound  and  not  able  to 
stir.  (See  iv.  8.)  The  LXX.  and  the  Vulgar  Latin  read, 
Bands  shall  be  put  upon  thee :  and  it  is  very  common  in  the 
Hebrew  language  to  take  the  verb  transitive  in  an  imper- 
sonal sense.    (See  the  notes  on  Isa.  xliv.  18.) 

Thou  shalt  be  dumb,  and  shalt  not  be  to  them  a  reprover.] 
Ezekiel's  dumbness  might  proceed  from  two  causes:  excess 
of  grief,  as  we  read  ver.  15.  of  this  chapter,  that  he  remained 
astonished  seven  days:  wherein  he  was  a  type  or  figure  of 
the  condition  of  the  Jews,  when  they  were  to  be  astonied 
otie  with  another,  (iv.  17.)  Another  cause  of  his  silence 
might  be  by  way  of  reproof  to  them  for  disbelieving  what 
he  had  before  delivered  by  the  commands  of  God.  (See 
the  note  on  xxxii.  22.  xxiv.  17.)  And  because  they  re- 
garded not  the  words  which  God  commanded  him  to  speak 
to  them,  he  was  directed  to  instruct  them  only  by  signs, 
such  as  are  those  emblems  of  the  siege  contained  in  the 
next  chapter. 

Ver.  27.  But  when  I  speak  with  thee  [or,  to  thee],  /  will 
open  thy  mouth.]  But  when  I  bid  thee  declare  my  com- 
mands by  word  of  mouth,  thou  shalt  have  free  liberty  to 
speak.    (See  xi.  2.5.) 

He  that  heareth,  let  him  hear  ;  and  he  that  forbear eth,  let 
him  forbear.]  The  sum  of  what  thou  shalt  say  unto  them  is 
this :  To  let  them  know  that  this  is  the  last  warning  God 
>vill  give  them ;  and  therefore  let  them  take  it  as  such,  and 
either  give  heed  to  what  is  said  to  them,  or  neglect  it  at 
their  utmost  peril.  (Compare  1  Cor.  xiv.  38.  Rev.xxii.  11.) 

CHAP.   IV. 

ARGUMENT. 

Under  the  emblem  of  a  siege,  and  of  the  straitness  of  pro- 
vision during  the  siege,  is  shewed  the  miseries  the  Jews 
shall  suficr  when  the  city  is  besieged:  and  by  the  pro- 
phet's lying  upon  his  right  and  left  side  a  certain  num- 
ber of  days,  is  declared  of  how  long  continuance  those 
sins  were  which  God  did  visit  upon  that  people. 

Ver.  1.  A  AKE  thee  a  tile,  and  lay  it  before  thee.]  The 
prophets  often  foreshew  impending  judgments  by  signifi- 
cative emblems,  being  of  greater  force  and  efficacy  than 
words.  So  Jeremy  was  commanded  to  go  down  to  the  pot- 
ter's house,  and  see  how  frequently  vessels  were  marred  in  his 
hands,  (chap,  xviii.)  and  to  take  one  of  those  earthen  vessels 
and  break  it  in  the  sight  of  the  elders  of  the  Jews,  (chap, 
xix.)  that  they  might  thereby  be  sensibly  taught  the  great- 
ness of  God's  power,  and  their  own  frailty.  So  here  God 
commands  the  prophet  to  take  a  tile,  or  such  a  slate  as  the 
mathematicians  draw  lines  or  figures  upon,  and  there  make 
a  portraiture  of  Jerusalem,  thereby  to  represent  it  as  under 
a  siege.  We  may  observe  that  God  often  suits  propheti- 
cal types  and  figures  to  the  genius  and  education  of  the 
prophets  themselves.  So  the  figures  which  Amos  makes 
use  of  are  generally  taken  from  such  observations  as  are 
proper  to  the  employment  of  a  shepherd  or  a  husband- 
man. Ezekiel  had  a  peculiar  talent  for  architecture ;  so  se- 
veral of  his  representations  are  suitable  to  that  profession. 


And  they  that  suppose  the  emblem  here  made  use  of  to  be 
below  the  dignity  of  the  prophetical  office,  may  as  well  ac- 
cuse Archimedes  of  folly  for  making  lines  in  the  dust. 

Ver.  2.  And  lay  siege  against  it,  &c.]  Make  a  portraiture 
of  a  siege,  and  of  such  warlike  preparations  as  arc  neces- 
sary to  it. 

Ver.  3.  Moreover,  take  thou  unto  thee  an  iron  pan.]  A 
plate  or  slice,  as  the  margin  reads.  This  may  either  repre- 
sent the  walls  of  Jerusalem,  which  were  to  be  broken  down, 
in  order  to  the  taking  of  it,  as  the  following  words  may  be 
thought  to  imply ;  or  else  some  of  those  works  which  the 
besiegers  cast  up  for  their  own  defence :  so  this  is  another 
representation  of  the  siege  mentioned  ver.  1. 

This  shall  be  a  sign  to  the  house  of  Israel.]  Ezekiel  often 
expressed  God's  purposes  by  signs.  (See  xii.  2.  12.  xxiv. 
24. 27.  and  the  notes  upon  ver.  17.  of  this  chapter.) 

Ver.  4.  Lie  also  on  thy  left  side.]  Lie  on  that  side  with- 
out stirring  or  moving  thyself.    (See  ver.  8.) 

According  to  the  number  of  the  days  thou  shalt  lie  upon 
it  thou  shalt  bear  their  iniquity.]  By  lying  on  one  side  thou 
shalt  signify  God's  forbearing  their  punishment  for  so  many 
years :  so  the  words  are  commonly  explained ;  but  in  my 
opinion  not  agreeably  to  the  genuine  sense  of  the  phrase. 
To  bear  one's  iniquity.  [The  word  nasa,  to  bear,  when  it  is 
joined  with  sin,  or  iniquity,  doth  sometimes  signify  to  for- 
give, or  forbear  the  punishment  due  to  sin,  particularly 
Psal.  XXV.  18.  and  is  sometimes  rendered  by  afhjfii  in  the 
LXX.  but  it  usually  denotes  bearing  or  suffering  punish- 
ment; (see  Lev.  xvi.  22.)  especially  when  it  is  joined 
with  laying  on  iniquity,  as  it  is  here.  (See  ver.  4,  5.)  And 
we  find  the  circumstances  under  which  Ezekiel  was  here 
placed,  were  all  of  them  penal.]  As  also  that  other  ex- 
pression of  laying  iniquity  upon  any,  imports  the  imputing 
the  guilt  of  it,  or  inflicting  the  punishment  due  unto  it.  So 
here  the  prophet  does  in  vision  bear  the  punishment  due  to 
the  idolatry  of  Israel  and  Judab,  which  had  continued, 
the  one  for  three  hundred  and  ninety,  the  other  for  forty 
years. 

The  circumstances  of  this  vision  prove,  that  the  prophet 
did  really  perform  what  is  here  related ;  or  else  it  could 
not  have  been  a  sign  unto  the  house  of  Israel,  (ver.  3.)  un- 
less they  themselves  had  been  eye-witnesses  of  it.  (Com- 
pare xii.  7. 11.)  The  chief  objection  against  this  opinion 
is,  that  there  is  not  the  distance  of  four  hundred  and  thirty 
days  between  this  vision  and  that  which  is  next  related ; 
(viii.  1.)  but  that  may  be  answered  by  supposing  this  to  be 
an  intercalary  year,  which  may  be  supposed  to  have  hap- 
pened often  in  the  Jewish  computation  of  time,  whose  years 
consisted  at  most  but  of  three  hundred  and  sixty  days,  or, 
as  some  think,  were  lunar  years,  reduced  by  intercalations 
to  the  solar  form.  (See  Dr.  Prideaux,  Script.  Hist.  par.  i. 
p.  281.)  [Concerning  the  form  of  the  Jewish  year,  see 
many  useful  observations  on  Mr.  Marshal's  treatise  upon 
the  Seventy  Weeks,  par.  ii.  chap.  4.] 

Ver.  5.  Three  hundred  and  ninety  days.]  The  most  pro- 
bable computation  of  this  time  is,  to  date  its  beginning 
from  Jeroboam's  first  setting  up  the  idolatrous  worship  of 
the  golden  calves,  to  the  last  captivity  of  the  Jews,  in  the 
twenty-third  year  of  Nebuchadnezzar's  reign.  (See  Jer. 
lii.  30.)  This  seems  to  have  made  an  entire  riddance  of  the 
natives  of  the  land,  and  consequently  to  be  the  finishing 
stroke  of  the  Jewish  captivity.     Both  Judah  and  Israel 
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being  now  entirely  carried  away,  whereas  before  that  time 
many  of  the  ten  tribes  lived  in  their  own  habitation.  (See 
2  Chron.  xxix.  14.  xxxi.  11.  18.  xxxii.  33.  Ezra  vi.  17.) 

Ver.  6.  Thou  shalt  bear  the  iniquity  of  the  house  of  Ju- 
dah  forty  days.]  This  series  of  time  may  probably  be  com- 
puted from  the  eighteenth  year  of  Josiah,  at  which  time 
the  king  and  people  entered  into  a  solemn  covenant  to 
serve  and  worship  God,  so  that  the  idolatry  they  were 
afterward  guilty  of  received  a  new  aggravation,  as  being 
a  breach  of  this  solemn  covenant,  the  greater  part  of  the 
people  being  still  idolatrous  in  their  hearts.  (See  the  notes 
on  Jer.  iii.  6. 10.)  The  thirtieth  year,  mentioned  in  the 
beginning  of  this  prophecy,  is  supposed  to  take  its  date 
from  the  eighteenth  year  of  Josiah,  which  makes  it  pro- 
bable that  the  prophet  refers  to  the  same  era  in  this  place. 

Scaliger  and  some  others  begin  these  forty  years  from 
Jeremiah's  mission  as  a  prophet,  which  was  in  the  thir- 
teenth year  of  Josiah,  from  which  time  till  the  last  year  of 
Zedekiah,  when  the  city  and  temple  were  destroyed,  is  just 
forty  years.  [The  learned  bishop  of  Coventry  and  Litch- 
field, in  his  defence  of  Christianity,  chap.  3.  sect.  1.  ex- 
plains the  forty  days  of  Judah's  transgression  of  the  years 
wherein  Judah  had  exceeded  Israel  in  idolatry  under  the 
reign  of  Manasses.  The  sins  committed  at  that  time  filled 
up  the  measure  of  Judah's  transgressions.  See  2  Kings 
xxi.  11 — 13.  xxiii.  26.  xxiv.  3.  Jer.  xv.  4.] 

I  have  appointed  each  day  for  a  year-l  Days  frequently 
stand  for  years  in  the  prophetical  accounts  of  time.  See 
Numb.  xiv.  'M.  After  the  number  of  forty  days  (each  day 
for  a  year),  shall  you  bear  your  iniquities,  even  forty  years. 
Dan.  ix.  24.  The  days  of  the  seventy  weeks  must  neces- 
sarily be  understood  in  the  same  sense,  so  as  to  make  up 
the  sum  of  four  hundred  and  ninety  years.  And  the  one 
thousand  two  hundred  and  sixty  days  mentioned  Rev. 
xi.  3.  are,  according  to  the  genius  of  the  prophetical  style, 
to  be  understood  of  so  many  years. 

Ver.  7.  Therefore  thou  shalt  set  thy  face  towards  the  siege 
of  Jerusalem.]  When  thou  liest  in  one  posture,  as  is  com- 
manded thee,  ver.  4.  6.  thou  shalt  still  have  the  por- 
traiture of  the  siege  of  Jerusalem  before  thy  face;  (ver.  1.) 
or  setting  thy  face  towards  the  siege  of  Jerusalem,  may  sig- 
nify looking  earnestly,  or  with  a  threatening  visage  towards 
it ;  as  the  prophet  is  said  to  set  his  face  against  a  place, 
when  he  prophesies  against  it.     (See  vi.  2.) 

And  thy  arm  shall  be  uncovered.]  Or,  stretched  out.  Their 
habits  were  anciently  contrived,  so  that  the  right  arm  was 
disengaged  from  the  upper  garments,  that  they  might  be 
the  more  ready  for  action.  So  ancient  statues  and  coins 
represent  heroes  with  their  right  arm  bare,  and  out  of  the 
sleeve  of  their  garments.  Thus  God  is  said  to  make  bare 
his  arm,  Isa.  Iii.  10.  where  he  is  represented  as  subduing 
his  adversaries,  and  bringing  salvation  to  his  people. 

And  thou  shalt  prophesy  against  it.]  By  signs  and  not  by 
words.    (See  the  note  on  iii.  2G.) 

Ver.  8.  I  will  lay  bands  upon  tliee.]  See  iii.  2.5. 

Till  thou  hast  ended  the  days  of  thy  siege.]  The  three 
hundred  and  ninety  days  mentioned  ver.  5.  9.  were  de- 
signed not  only  to  signify  the  years  of  Israel's  sin,  but  the 
continuance  of  the  siege  of  Jerusalem.  That  siege  lasted, 
from  the  beginning  to  the  ending  of  it,  seventeen  months, 
as  appears  from  2  Kings  xxv.  1 — 4.  But  the  king  of  Egypt 
coming  to  relieve  the  city,  was  the  occasion  of  raising  the 


siege  for  some  time,  as  appears  from  Jer.  xxxvii.  3.  So 
that  it  may  reasonably  be  gathered  from  the  authority  of 
the  text  joined  to  the  circumstances  of  the  story,  that  the 
siege  lasted  about  thirteen  months,  or  three  hundred  and 
ninety  days.  (See  Archbishop  Usher's  Annals,  ad  An. 
Mundi  3415.) 

Ver.  9.  Take  thou  also  unto  thee  wheat  and  barley,  &c.] 
In  time  of  scarcity  it  is  usual  to  mix  a  great  deal  of  the 
coarse  kinds  of  grain  with  a  little  of  the  better  sort,  to  make 
their  provisions  last  the  longer.  Thus  Ezekiel  was  com- 
manded to  do,  to  signify  the  scarcity  and  coarse  fare  the 
inhabitants  should  endure  in  the  siege  of  the  city. 

According  to  the  number  of  the  days  thou  shalt  lie  upon 
thy  side,  three  hundred  and  ninety  days  shalt  thou  eat  there- 
of] During  which  time  the  siege  lasted,  (see  ver.  8.)  The 
forty  days  mentioned  ver.  6.  seem  not  to  be  reckoned  into 
this  account.  These  denoted  Judah's  sin  of  forty  years' 
continuance,  from  the  eighteenth  year  of  Josiah,  (ver.  6.) 
And  as  they  were  superadded  to  the  three  hundred  and 
ninety  days  of  the  siege,  they  may  signify  the  days  spent 
in  plundering  the  city,  and  burning  the  temple,  and  carry- 
ing away  the  remnant  of  the  people :  Jerusalem  was  taken 
on  the  ninth  day  of  the  fourth  month,  (Jer.  Iii.  6.)  and  on 
the  tenth  day  of  the  fifth  month  the  temple  was  burnt ;  (ver. 
12.)  and  so  we  reasonably  conjecture,  by  the  eighteenth  of 
that  month,  which  was  the  fortieth  from  the  taking  of  the 
place,  the  whole  city  was  burnt,  and  the  few  Jews  which 
were  left  were  carried  into  captivity. 

Ver.  10.  And  the  meat  which  thou  shalt  eat  shall  be  by 
weight,  twenty  shekels  a  day.]  In  sieges  it  is  common  to 
stint  every  one  to  a  certain  allowance,  by  which  means 
they  can  guess  how  long  their  provisions  will  last;  twenty 
shekels  is  but  ten  ounces,  a  short  allowance  for  a  day's 
sustenance.     (See  ver.  16.  Jer.  xxxvii.  21.) 

From  time  to  time  shalt  thou  eat  it.]  This  shall  be  thy 
daily  allowance  during  the  whole  three  hundred  and 
ninety  days. 

Ver.  11.  The  sixth  part  of  a  hin.]  Which  is  something 
above  a  pint  and  a  half  of  our  measure.  (See  Bishop 
Cumberland's  account  of  Jewish  Weights  and  Measures, 
placed  at  the  end  of  many  English  Bibles.) 

Ver.  12.  And  thou  shalt  eat  it  as  barley-cakes.]  Such  as, 
people  make  in  haste,  when  they  have  not  time  for  pre- 
paring a  set  meal.  (See  Exod.  xii.  39.)  This  represents 
the  hurry  and  disorder  of  a  siege. 

And  thou  shall  bake  it  with  dung,  &c.]  To  signify  the 
scarcity  of  all  sorts  of  fuel.     (See  ver.  15.) 

Ver.  13.  Even  thus  shall  the  children  of  Israel  eat  their 
defiled  bread  among  the  gentiles.  Sac]  Their  circumstances 
in  their  captivity  shall  not  permit  them  to  observe  the  rules 
of  their  law  relating  to  unclean  meats,  and  they  will  be 
constrained  to  partake  of  meats,  part  of  which  hath  been 
offered  unto  idols.  (Compare  Dan.  i.  8.  Hos.  ix.  1.)  Bread 
is  often  used  in  the  Hebrew  for  all  sorts  of  food.  (See 
Gen.  xliii.  31.) 

Ver.  14.  Behold,  my  soul  had  not  been  polluted,  &c.]  I 
have  always  carefully  observed  the  distinction  between 
meats  clean  and  unclean:  I  beseech  thee,  command  me  not 
now  to  eat  any  thing  so  contrary  to  my  former  practice. 

Neither  came  there  abominable  flesh  into  my  mouth.]  The 
Hebrew  word  piggul,  abominable,  is  properly  used  of  such 
meats  as  are  forbidden  by  the  law.   (See  Lev.  vii.  18.  xix. 
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7.  Isa.  Ixv.  4.)    Such  as  are  those  here  mentioned.    (See 
the  texts  quoted  in  the  margin  of  our  Bibles.) 

Ver.  16.  /  will  break  the  stuff  of  bread  in  Jerusalem.] 
The  siege  shall  produce  a  scarcity  of  bread  in  Jerusalem, 
(2  Kings  XXV.  3.)  and  deprive  you  of  the  chief  support  of 
man's  life.  .  (Compare  Lev.  xiv.  13.  xxvi.  26.  Isa.  iii.  1.) 

They  shall  eat  their  bread  by  weight,  and  with  care,  &c.] 
See  ver.  10,  11.  When  they  have  consumed  their  last 
allowance,  they  shall  be  in  great  care  where  to  get  more 
for  the  next  meal ;  and  some  of  you  be  forced  to  eat  the 
flesh  of  their  nearest  relation.    (See  v.  10.) 

Ver.  17.  And  be  astonislied  one  with  another,  and  con- 
sume away  in  your  iniquities.]  Look  one  upon  another  as 
persons  under  astonishment  for  the  greatness  of  your  cala- 
mities, and  pining  away  or  dying  a'lingering  death  through 
famine  and  other  hardships.    (See  xxiv.  23.) 

CHAP.    V. 

ARGUMENT. 

The  prophet  is  commanded  to  shave  his  hair,  and  then 
consume  it,  to  signify  thereby  God's  judgment  upon  Je- 
rusalem for  her  repeated  provocations,  by  famine,  sword, 
and  dispersion. 

Vex.  1.  J.  AKE  thee  a  sharp  hnife,  take  thee  a  barber's  ra- 
zor.] The  latter  expression  explains  the  former:  hair  being 
an  ornament,  and  baldness  a  token  of  sorrow,  thereupon 
shaving  denotes  a  great  calamity  or  desolation.  (Compare 
Isa.  vii.  20.)  Maimonides  (More  Xevoch.  lib.  ii.  cap.  46.) 
observes  upon  this  place,  that  the  priests  were  forbidden  to 
shave  their  heads,  (see  xliv.  20.)  and  not  allowed  to  do  it 
in  the  time  of  mourning;  (Lev.  xxi.  5.)  from  whence  that 
author  concludes,  that  what  the  prophet  has  here  com- 
manded, was  performed  only  in  vision.  But  there  is  no 
need  of  such  an  evasion  to  answer  that  difficulty.  For  the 
immediate  command  of  God  to  any  prophet,  is  a  suffi- 
cient discharge  from  any  obligations  of  the  ceremonial 
law.  So  Elijah  offered  sacrifice  upon  Mount  Carmel, 
(1  Kings  xviii.  20.)  contrary  to  the  rule  of  the  law,  Deut. 
xii.  5. 

Then  take  the  balances,  &c.]  To  signify  the  exactness  of 
the  Divine  justice. 

Ver.  2.  And  thou  shall  bum  a  third  part  in  the  midst  of 
the  city.]  Of  that  portraiture  of  the  city  which  the  prophet 
yr&s  commanded  to  make,  vi.  1.  this  signifies  the  destruc- 
tion of  the  inhabitants  within  the  city  by  famine  and  pesti- 
lence.   (See  ver.  12.  vii.  12.) 

And  thou  shall  take  a  third  part,  and  smite  it  about  with 
a  knife.]  To  shew  that  a  third  part  of  the  inhabitants  shall 
be  slain  with  the  sword,  just  after  they  have  escaped  out 
of  the  city.  (See  ver.  12.)  This  Nvas  remarkably  fulfilled 
in  the  slaughter  of  Zedekiah's  sons,  and  the  rest  of  his  re- 
tinue, Jer.  Iii.  10. 

And  a  third  part  thou  shall  scatter  in  the  wind,  and  I 
will  draw  out  a  sivord  after  them.]  The  rest  shall  be  dis- 
persed to  all  the  four  winds.  (See  vi.  8.)  And  even  ray 
vengeance  shall  pursue  many  of  them  in  their  dispersions. 
(See  ver.  12.  and  compare  Lev.  xxvi.  33.  Jer.  xxiv.  10. 
xliv.  12.  Amos  ix.  4.) 

Ver.  3.  And  bind  them  in  thy  skirts.]  The  Hc])rew  reads, 
in  thy  wings;  to  signify  that  they  should  be  placed  under 


the  Divine  protection.  (See  Psal.  xci.  4.)  This  denotes 
those  that  should  be  left  in  the  land  under  Gedaliah,  Jer. 
xl.  5,  6. 

Ver.  4.  Then  take  of  them  again,  and  cast  them  into  tlie 
midst  of  the  fire.]  This  denotes  the  conspiracy  which  Ish- 
mael  formed  against  Gedediah,  and  the  calamities  that  fol- 
lowed thereupon. 

For  thereof  shall  come  a  fire  forth  into  all  the  house  of 
Israel.]  This  was  the  occasion  of  the  utter  ruin  of  that 
poor  remainder  of  the  Jews  which  were  left  in  their  native 
country.  Thereupon  some  of  them  went  down  into  Egjrpt, 
where  they  were  all  consumed,  according  to  Jeremiah's 
prophecy  against  them :  (see  xliv.  11,  &c.)  and  the  rest 
that  remained  in  the  land  were  entirely  carried  away  cap- 
tive by  Nebuzar-adan.     (See  Jer.  Iii.  30.) 

Ver.  6.  This  is  Jerusalem,  I  have  set  it  in  the  midst  of  the 
nations.]  This  Jerusalem  thou  dost  now  prophesy  against, 
was  placed  in  the  midst  of  the  heathen  nations ;  it  made  a 
figure  among  them  for  the  sake  of  my  ;temple,  and  the 
visible  tokens  of  my  presence  there.  (See  xvi.  14.  1  Kings 
viii.  41,  42.)  It  was  a  city  set  on  a  hill,  on  purpose  that  it 
might  be  a  pattern  of  religion  and  virtue  to  them.  (Com- 
pare Matt.  v.  14.) 

Ver.  6.  And  she  hath  changed  my  judgments  into  wicked- 
ness.] Or,  She  hath  rebelled  against  my  judgments,  for  the 
sake  of  tvickedness ;  that  is,  to  fulfil  her  wicked  desires: 
for  so  the  verb  marah  is  rightly  translated  xx.  8. 

More  than  the  nations.]  She  hath  sinned  against  a  clearer 
light  and  greater  convictions.  (Compare  xvi.  48.  Matt. 
xii.  41,  42.) 

For  they  have  refused  my  judgments.]  The  reason  why 
the  heathen  have  rejected  my  laws,  is  because  they  have 
kept  constant  to  the  religion  of  their  forefathers  :  whereas 
the  Jews  have  forsaken  that  religion  which  their  forefathers 
received  from  me.    (See  the  next  verse.) 

Ver.  7.  Because  you  have  multiplied  more  than  the  na- 
tions.] The  French  translation  reads.  Because  thou  hast 
multiplied  thy  wickedness:  some  such  word  ought  to  be 
added  to  supply  the  sense. 

Neither  have  done  according  to  the  judgments  of  the  na- 
tions rmtnd  about  you.]  Or  rather.  According  to  the  manner 
of  the  nations  round  about  you :  as  the  very  same  phrase 
is  translated,  xi.  12.  You  have  not  been  so  constant  and 
zealous  for  the  true  religion  as  they  are  in  a  false  one. 
(Compare  xvi.  47.  Jer.  ii.  10, 11.  Micah  iv.  5.) 

Ver,  9.  And  I  will  do  unto  thee  that  which  I  have  not 
done.]  As  your  sins  have  particular  aggravations  above 
those  other  nations,  so  your  punishment  shall  be  propor- 
tionably  greater.  (See  Dan.  ix.  12.  Lam.  iv.  6.  Amos 
iii.  2.) 

And  I  will  not  do  any  more  the  like.]  The  punishments 
you  shall  sufi"er  shall  be  more  remarkable  for  their  great- 
ness than  those  I  shall  at  any  time  inflict  upon  other  na- 
tions. The  punishment  due  to  the  sins  of  Israel  and  Judah, 
which  the  prophet  was  to  bear  for  four  hundred  and  thirty 
days  by  way  of  type  or  vision,  may  probably  signify  a 
judgment  to  continue  for  such  a  length  of  time  as  is  not  yet 
expired;  according  to  God's  threatenings,  that  for  their 
obstinacy  and  irreclaimableness,  he  would  go  on  to  pu- 
nish  them  seven  times  more  for  their  sins;  (Lev.  xxvi.  18. 
28.)  multiplying  the  length  of  their  calamities  by  a  seven- 
fold proportion.   And  taking  the  words  in  this  large  extent. 
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so  as  to  comprehend  all  the  marks  of  God's  indignation 
which  have  already  lain  upon  that  people  for  above  six- 
teen hundred  years,  and  how  much  longer  they  may  con- 
tinue we  know  not,  it  may  truly  be  said,  that  none  of  God's 
judgments  have  been  like  it. 

Ver.  10.  Therefore  the  fathers  shall  eat  the  sons  in  the 
midst  of  thee.]  A  terrible  judgment  threatened  by  Moses, 
Lev.  xxvi.  29.  Deut.  xxviii.  53.  and  afterward  by  Je- 
remy, xix.  9.  and  actually  fulfilled  in  the  famine  that  at- 
tended the  siege  of  Jerusalem.    (See  Lam.  ii.  20.  iv.  10.) 

And  the  whole  remnant  of  them  will  I  scatter  into  all  the 
tuinds.1  This  is  another  judgment  threatened  against  them 
by  Moses,  Deut.  xxviii.  56.  and  remarkably  fulfilled  in  this 
their  last  dispersion,  when  every  known  part  of  the  world 
hath  some  share  of  them,  and  yet  they  live  every  where  like 
strangers,  only  upon  suff'erance. 

Ver.  11.  Because  thou  hast  defiled  my  sanctuary  with  all 
thy  detestable  things,  and  with  all  thy  abominations.]  Thou 
hast  profaned  my  temple,  by  placing  idols  in  it.  (See 
vii.  20.  viii.  5.  xxiii.  38.  2  Chron.  xxxvi.  14.)  Detestable 
things  and  abominations  are  words  of  the  same  significa- 
tion, denoting  idols.     (See  xi.  21.) 

Therefore  will  I  also  diminish  thee,  neither  shall  mine  eye 
spare,  &c.]  Or,  I  will  destroy  thee,  (for  so  this  word  is  used. 
Numb,  xxvii.  4.)  without  shewing  any  pity  or  compassion. 
(See  vii.  4,  9.  viii.  18.  ix.  10.  xxiv.  14.) 

Ver.  12.  ^  third  part  of  thee  shall  die  by  the  pestilence, 
(see  xiv.  22.)  and  with  the  famine,  &c.]  See  ver.  2.  vi.  12. 
Jer.  XV.  2.  xxi.  9. 

And  I  will  draw  out  a  sword  after  them.]  And  thereby 
fulfil  that  threatening  denounced  against  them.  Lev.  xxvi. 
33.  Compare  likewise  Deut.  xxviii.  65.  Amos  ix.  4.  All 
which  places  import,  that  God's  anger  should  still  pursue 
them  even  into  the  countries  whither  they  were  banished 
and  carried  captive.  This  was  particularly  fulfilled  in  those 
that  went  into  Egypt;  (ser  Jer.  xliv.  7.)  and  it  was  remark- 
ably verified  in  the  several  persecutions  and  massacres  they 
have  undergone  at  difiierent  times,  in  most  of  the  countries 
of  Europe,  in  latter  ages :  of  which  see  an  account  in  Bas- 
nage's  continuation  of  Josephus. 

Ver.  13. 1  unll  cause  my  fury  to  rest  upon  them.]  See  the 
note  on  viii.  18.  The  words  may  be  rendered  thus,  I  will 
cause  my  fury  towards  them  to  rest,  as  the  phrase  is 
translated,  xvi.  42.  that  is,  my  anger  shall  be  appeased 
towards  them,  after  I  have  executed  due  punishment  upon 
their  sins. 

And  I  ivill  be  comforted.]  This  and  the  former  expres- 
sion is  borrowed  from  men's  passions,  who  find  some  ease 
and  rest  in  their  minds  upon  their  venting  them,  and  bring- 
ing offenders  to  condign  punishment.  So  God  is  here  de- 
scribed as  feeling  ease  and  satisfaction  in  executing  his 
justice  upon  obstinate  and  incorrigible  sinners.  (Compare 
xvi.  42.  xxi.  17.  Isa.  i.  24.) 

TTiey  shall  know  that  I  the  Lord  have  spoken  it  in  my 
zeal.]  Out  of  a  just  concern  for  mine  own  honour  and  au- 
thority which  they  have  slighted  and  despised.  (See  xxxvi. 
5,  6.  xxxviii.  17.)  The  word  may  likewise  be  taken  here 
for  that  passion  of  jealousy  that  is  proper  to  a  husband 
when  his  wife  proves  false  to  him,  and  is  applied  to  God, 
when  his  people  forsake  his  worship  and  serve  idols.  (See 
xvi.  3.5.  42.  xxiii.  2.5.) 

The  covenant  between  God  and  his  people  is  often  re- 


presented under  the  notion  of  a  marriage-contract:  (see 
xvi.  8.)  whereupon  idolatry  is  called groingi  a  whoring  after 
other  gods,  and  committing  adultery  with  sticks  and  stones. 
(Jer.iii.9.) 

Ver.  14.  /  will  make  them  waste  and  a  reproach  among 
the  nations,  &c.]  See  Deut.  xxviii.  37. 1  Kings  ix.  7.  Psal. 
Ixxix.  4.  Jer.  xxiv.  9.  Lam.  ii.  15. 

Ver.  15.  So  it  shall  be — an  instruction  to  the  nations,] 
They  shall  learn  from  such  an  example  of  vengeance,  to 
hear  me  and  be  afraid  of  my  judgments. 

In  furious  rebukes.]  See  xxv.  17. 

Ver.  16.  When  I  shall  send  upon  them  the  evil  arrows  of 
famine,  &c.]  God's  judgments  are  elsewhere  expressed  by 
arrows.  (See  Deut.xxxii.  23.  Psal.  vii.  13.  Ixiv.  7.  xci.  5.) 

And  I  will  break  the  staff  of  your  bread.]  See  iv.  16. 

Ver.  17.  So  I  will  send  upon  you  famine  and  evil  beasts.] 
Wild  beasts  multiply  in  a  land  when  it  is  become  unin- 
habited, (Exod.  xxiii.  29.)  This  is  likewise  a  punishment 
threatened  against  the  Jews  among  other  desolations.  (See 
Lev.  xxvi.  22.  Deut.  xxxii.  24.  and  compare  xiv. 21.  xxxiii. 
27.  xxxiv.  25.  of  this  prophecy.) 

And  pestilence  and  blood  shall  pass  through  thee.]  Blood 
signifies  any  unusual  sort  of  death,  and  denotes  here  such 
a  pestilence  as  will  destroy  multitudes.  (Compare  xiv.  19.) 
Or  it  may  be  equivalent  to  the  sword  which  is  joined  with 
the  pestilence,  ver.  12.    (See  xxxviii.  22.) 

CHAP.    VI. 

ARGUMENT. 

The  prophet  continues  to  denounce  God's  severe  judgments 
upon  the  Jews  for  their  idolatry :  but  tells  them  that  a 
remnant  shall  be  saved,  and  by  their  afflictions  shall  be 
brought  to  a  sense  of  their  evil  doings. 

Ver.  2.  iISeT  thy  face  towards  the  mountains  of  Israel.]  Di- 
rect thy  face  and  thy  speech  towards  the  mountains  in  the 
land  of  Judea.  (Compare  iv.  7.  xiii.  17.  xx.  46.  xxi.  2.  xxv. 
2.  xxxviii.  2.) 

Towards  the  mountains  of  Isi-ael.]  Judea  was  a  hilly 
country.  (See  Josh.  xi.  21.  xx.  7.)  So  the  whole  land  of 
Judea  is  expressed  here  and  elsewhere  by  the  mountains  of 
Israel.  (See  xix.  9.  xxxiii.  18.  xxxiv.  14.  xxxv.  12.  xxxvi.  1. 
xxxvii.  22.  Isa.  Ixv.  9.  Micah  vi.  1.)  The  prophets  some- 
times direct  their  discourse  to  the  inanimate  parts  of  the 
creation,  thereby  to  upbraid  the  stupidity  of  men.  (See 
Isa.  i.  2.) 

And  prophesy  against  them.]  As  the  most  conspicuous 
parts  of  the  land :  but  the  judgments  denounced  extend  to 
all  the  other  parts  of  the  country,  as  appears  in  the  follow- 
ing verse. 

Ver.  3.  Thus  saith  the  Lord  God  to  the  mountains  and  to 
the  hills,  to  the  rivers  and  to  the  valleys.]  Every  part  of  the 
country  had  been  defiled  with  idolatry:  the  altars  built  for 
idol-worship  were  commonly  placed  upon  mountains  and 
hills.  (See  xvi.  16.  24.  Jer.  ii.  20.  iii.  6.)  The  shady  valleys 
and  river-sides  were  likewise  made  use  of  for  the  same  pur- 
pose ;  (ibid.  ver.  23.)  particularly  for  the  sacrificing  of 
children  offered  to  Moloch.  (See  Isa.  Ivii.  5.  Jer.  vii.  31.) 
So  the  prophet  denounces  a  general  judgment  against  the 
whole  country. 

Ver.  4.  Your  altars  shall  be  desolate,  and  your  images 
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shall  be  broken,  &c.]  The  verse  is  plainly  taken  from  Lev. 
xxvi.  30.  where  Mo.scs  denounces  the  same  judgments 
against  the  Jews  upon  their  provocations.  The  word  ha- 
mannim,  images,  is  generally  supposed  to  signify  such  as 
were  erected  to  the  honour  of  the  sun,  and  is  accordingly 
translated  sun-images  in  the  margin.  (Compare  2  Chron. 
xxxiv.4.  Isa.  xvii.  8.) 

/  will  cast  down  your  slain  men  before  your  idols.]  So 
that  their  sin  may  be  read  in  the  manner  of  their  punish- 
ment. (See  Lev.  xxvi.  30.) 

Ver.  7.  And  ye  shall  know  that  I  am  the  Lord.]  An  epi- 
phonema,  or  conclusion  of  a  severe  denunciation  often  re- 
peated by  this  prophet ;  importing,  that  the  judgments  God 
intended  to  bring  upon  the  Jews,  would  make  the  most 
hardened  and  stupid  sinners  sensible  that  this  was  God's 
hand. 

Ver.  8.  /  tvill  leave  a  remnant,  &c.]  A  gracious  excep- 
tion that  often  occurs  in  the  prophets,  when  they  denounce 
general  judgments  against  the  Jews :  implying,  that  God 
will  still  reserve  a  remnant  of  that  people  to  whom  he  will 
fulfil  the  promises  made  to  their  fathers.  (See  xiv.  22.  and 
the  notes  upon  Isa.  iv.  2.  Jer.  xliv.  14.) 

Ver.  9.  And  they  that  escape  of  you  shall  remember  me 
among  the  Tiations.]  Their  aiQictions  shall  bring  them  to  the 
sense  of  themselves,  and  their  duty  to  me.  (See  Hos.  v.  15.) 

Because  I  am  broken  with  their  whorish  heart.]  My  pa- 
tience is  tired  out  with  this  people's  idolatries,  called  in 
Scripture  spiritual  whoredom.    (See  the  note  on  v.  13.) 

God  is  here  introduced  as  speaking  after  the  manner  of 
men,  whose  patience  is  tired  out  by  the  repeated  provoca- 
tions of  others,  especially  when  they  see  no  hopes  of  amend- 
ment.   (Compare  Isa.  xliii.  24.) 

And  with  their  eyes  which  go  a  whoring  after  their  idols.] 
The  eyes  are  the  seatof  lascivious  inclinations.  (See  2  Pet. 
ii.  14.)  So  in  pursuance  of  the  same  metaphor,  they  are 
said  to  be  enticed  to  idolatry ;  being  often  tempted  to  idol- 
atrous worship,  by  the  costliness  of  the  images,  and  the 
fine  show  which  they  make.  (See  Jer.  x.  4.  9.  Dan.  xi.  38.) 

And  they  shall  loathe  themselves  for  the  evils  which  they 
have  committed.]  They  shall  aftAor  themselves,  as  Job  speaks 
xlii.  6.  when  they  reflect  upon  their  manifold  provoca- 
tions.   (See  vii,  16.  xii.  16.  xx.  43.  xxxvi.  32.) 

Ver.  10.  And  that  I  have  not  said  in  vain.]  Or,  without 
cause,  as  the  word  hinnam  is  more  significantly  translated, 
xiv.  22. 

Ver.  11.  Smite  with  thy  hand,  and  stamp  with  thy  foot, 
&c.]  Join  to  thy  words  the  gestures  which  are  proper  to 
express  grief  and  concern  at  the  wickedness  of  thy  people, 
and  for  their  calamities  that  will  ensue.  (Compare  xxi. 
12. 14.  Numb.  xxiv.  10.) 

For  they  shall  fall  by  the  sword,  &c.]  See  v.  12. 

Ver.  12.  Be  that  is  far  off.]  He  that  is  out  of  the  reach 
of  the  siege. 

Ver.  13.  Wlien  their  slain  men  sliall  be  round  about  their 
altars,  &c.]  See  ver.  4,6. 

Upon  every  high  hill  in  all  the  tops  of  the  mountains,  &c.] 
These  were  the  noted  places  for  idolatrous  worship.  (See 
Jer.  ii.  20.  Hos.  iv.  13.  and  the  notes  upon  ver.  3.  of  this 
chapter.) 

And  under  every  green  tree,  and  under  every  thick  oak.] 
The  offering  sacrifice  in  groves  and  shady  places  was  an- 
other ancient  rite  of  idolatry ;  (see  the  note  on  Isa.  i.  29.) 


upon  which  account  groves  and  images  are  often  joined 
together  by  the  sacred  writers. 

Ver.  14.  Yea,  more  desolate  than  the  ivilderness  towards 
Diblath.]  Diblath  was  part  of  the  desert  in  the  borders  of 
Moab.    (Sec  Numb,  xxxiii.  46.  Jer.  xlviii.  22.) 

CHAP.    VII. 

ARGUMENT. 

The  prophet  denounces  the  irreversible  judgment  of  cap- 
tivity, and  final  desolation  upon  the  Jews,  for  their 
idolatry  and  other  heinous  sins. 

Ver.  2.  LJ PON  the  land  of  Israel.]  This  comprehends  the 
whole  country  of  Judea.  (Compare  xii.  22.  xiii.  9.  xviii.2.) 
Israel  is  often  put  for  Judah  after  the  captivity  of  the  ten 
tribes :  (see  Micah  i.  14.  iii.  9, 10.  Mai.  i.  1.  ii.  11.)  they 
that  were  left  of  the  ten  tribes,  joining  themselves  to  the 
tribe  of  Judah.  (See  2  Chron.  xxx.  11. 18.)  Dr.  Prideaux 
supposes,  thatManasses  and  his  successors  in  the  kingdom 
of  Judah  had  the  dominion  of  the  whole  land  of  Canaan, 
formerly  divided  into  the  two  kingdoms  of  Judah  and  Israel, 
as  tributaries  under  the  kings  of  Assyria.  (See  his  Con- 
nexion of  Scripture  History,  par.  i.  p.  34.) 

The  end  is  come  upon  the  four  corners  of  the  land.]  Upon 
the  whole  country.    (Compare  Numb.  xxiv.  17.) 

Ver.  4.  3Iine  eye  sliall  not  spare  thee,  &c.]  See  v.  17. 

And  ye  shall  know  that  I  am  the  Lord.]  See  vi.  17. 

Ver.  6.  An  only  evil,  behold,  is  come.]  Such  an  evil  as 
shall  comprehend  all  other  calamities  in  it. 

Ver.  6.  An  end  is  come.]  A  destruction  which  shall  be 
fatal  to  a  great  part  of  those  that  go  into  captivity,  as  well 
as  to  those  who  are  consumed  in  their  own  C9untry.  (See 
V.12.  vi.8.  Jer.  xliv.  27.) 

Ver.  7.  The  morning  is  come  upon  thee.]  God's  judgments 
shall  overtake  thee  speedily  and  unexpectedly.  (Compare 
Psal.  xlvi.  9.)  The  expression  alludes  to  the  time  when 
the  magistrates  use  to  give  sentence  against  offenders, 
which  was  in  the  morning.  (See  the  notes  upon  Jer.  xxi.  12.) 

Ver.  7.  The  time  is  come.]  The  time  of  God's  vengeance, 
called  elsewhere  the  day  of  the  Lord.  (Compare  ver.  12. 
xxi.  25.  xxx.  3.  Jer.  xvii.  7.) 

And  not  the  sounding  again  of  the  mountains.]  The  sonnd 
of  war  and  tumults  ;  not  such  a  joyful  sound  as  useth  to 
echo  from  the  mountains,  by  which  the  treadcrs  of  grapes 
express  their  satisfaction  at  the  time  of  the  vintage  ;  which 
the  Hebrew  word  hed  or  heidad,  properly  signifies.  (See 
Isa.  xvi.  9.  Jer.  xxv.  30.  xlviii.  33.) 

Ver.  10.  The  rod  hath  blossomed,  pride  hath  budded.'] 
Wickedness  daily  spreads  and  increases,  till  it  becomes 
ripe  for  judgment. 

Ver.  11.  Neither  shall  there  be  any  wailing  for  them.]  In 
an  utter  destruction  there  .shall  none  escape  to  bewail  the 
calamities  of  their  brethren  ;  or  they  shall  use  no  expres- 
sions of  sorrow,  as  persons  that  are  astonished  under  the 
greatness  of  their  afllictions.  (Compare  xiv.  16. 22.  Deut. 
xxviii.  28.  34.) 

Ver.  12.  Let  not  the  buyer  rejoice,  nor  the  seller  mourn.] 
The  buyer  will  have  no  reason  to  rejoice,  because  he  will 
not  enjoy  what  he  hath  bought;  nor  the  seller  cause  to 
mourn  for  the  loss  of  his  possessions,  which  the  approach- 
ing captivity  will  for  ever  deprive  him  of. 
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Ver.  13.  For  the  sel'er  shall  not  return  to  that  which  is 
sold,  although  they  ivere  yet  alive.]  The  year  of  jubilee  shall 
be  no  advantage  to  the  sellers,  when  once  they  are  gone 
into  captivity:  for  though  they  should  live  so  long,  yet  they 
shall  not  enjoy  the  benefit  of  the  law,  (Lev.  xxv.  13.)  nor 
return  any  more  to  their  possessions. 

Neither  shall  any  strengthen  himself  in  the  iniquity  of  his 
life.]  And  though  they  harden  themselves  in  sin,  and  shut 
their  eyes  against  the  judgments  which  hang  over  their 
heads,  these  will  at  last  unavoidably  overtake  them. 

Ver.  14.  They  have  blown  the  trumpet,  (see  Jer.  vi.  1.) 
but  none  goeth  to  the  battle.]  Men's  hearts  fail  them,  as 
looking  upon  themselves  as  given  up  to  destruction.  (See 
ver.  17.) 

Ver.  15.  The  sword  is  without,  the  pestilence  and  famine 
mthin.]  See  v.  2.  12. 

Ver.  16.  But  they  that  are  escaped  of  them  shall  escape.] 
Some  few  of  them  shall  have  the  favour  of  escaping  the 
common  calamity,  called  elsewhere  the  escaped  or  the  rem- 
nant, from  whence  is  derived  the  phrase  ol  Sw^ojutvot  in 
the  New  Testament,  such  as  are  or  should  be  saved.  (See 
the  note  on  Isa.  i.  9.  Jer.  xliv.  14.) 

A?id  shall  be  upon  the  mountains  like  doves  in  the  valleys, 
&c.]  When  they  flee  from  the  enemy  to  the  mountains, 
[compare  Psal.  xi.  1.  Matt.  xxiv.  16.]  and  are  escaped  out 
of  the  imminent  danger  that  threatened  them,  they  will  then 
reflect  upon  their  former  provocations,  and  bemoan  them- 
selves, and  their  calamities  the  efi"ects  of  them.  (See  vi.  9. 
and  compare  Isa.  xxxviii,  14.  lix.  11.) 

All  of  them  mourning.]  St.  Jerome  renders  it.  All  of  them 
trembling :  an  epithet  ascribed  to  doves,  Hos.  xi.  11.  who 
are  by  nature  exceeding  timorous  :  this  interpretation  im- 
plies, that  their  guilt  should  make  them  very  apprehensive 
of  God's  judgments,  and  fearful  what  should  befal  them. 

Ver.  17.  All  hands  shall  be  feeble,  and  all  knees  shall  be 
weak  as  water.]  Weakness  and  failing  of  spirits  doth 
cause  feebleness  in  the  bands  and  knees.  (Compare  xxi.  7. 
Isa.  XXXV.  3.  Job  iv.  3,  4.) 

Ver.  18.  Horror  shall  cover  them.]  Or,  overwhelm  them, 
as  the  phrase  is  translated  Psal.  Iv.  6. 

Shame  shall  be  upon  all  faces.]  The  marks  of  confusion 
and  misery,  covering  the  face,  or  shaving  the  head,  and 
making  it  bald,  as  it  follows.  (See  the  note  on  Isa.  xv.  2.) 

Ver.  19.  They  shall  cast  their  silver  into  the  streets,  and 
their  gold  shall  be  removed.]  Or,  shall  be  accounted  an  un- 
clean thing ;  so  the  margin  renders  the  word  leniddah,  in 
the  following  verse :  it  shall  be  valued  no  more  than  dung 
or  filthiness,  as  being  made  a  prey  to  the  conquerors. 

They  shall  not  satisfy  their  souls,  nor  fill  their  bowels.] 
Their  wealth  will  not  procure  them  the  necessaries  of  life 
under  the  straits  of  famine,  or  miseries  of  bondage. 

Because  it  is  the  stumbling-block  of  their  iniquity.]  They 
laid  out  their  silver  and  gold  in  making  ornaments  for  their 
idols.     (Compare  xiv.  2.  xvi.  17.  .Jiv.  12.) 

Ver.  20.  As  for  the  beauty  of  his  ornament,  he  set  it  in 
majesty,  &c.]  The  expressions  may  most  probably  be  un- 
derstood of  the  glory  and  magnificence  of  the  temple, 
called  elsewhere  the  beauty  of  holiness.  (Compare  ver. 
22.)  This  very  place  they  have  defiled  with  idolatry  ;  (see 
V.  11.)  therefore  I  have  given  it  into  the  hands  of  the  gen- 
tiles to  profane  and  pollute  it.  For  to  that  sense  the  mar- 
ginal reading  rightly  translates  the  following  words.     The 
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preter-perfect  tense  is  often  used  by  the  prophets  for  the 
future  ;  who,  to  denote  the  certainty  of  the  event,  speak  of 
what  is  to  come,  as  if  it  were  already  done.  (See  the  note 
upon  Isa.  xxi.  9.)  The  same  sense  is  expressed  in  the  fol- 
lowing, /  will  give  it  into  the  hands  of  strangers,  &c. 

Ver.  21.  To  the  wicked  of  the  earth.]  See  ver.  24. 

Ver.  22.  My  face  also  will  I  turn  from  them,  ■&.C.]  I  will 
not  hear  them  when  they  cry  to  me  in  their  distress :  (see 
viii.  18.)  but  will  deliver  up  the  holiest  part  of  the  temple, 
where  none  but  the  high-priest  used  to  enter,  into  the 
hands  of  the  Chaldeans,  that  shall  profane  and  plunder  it. 

Ver.  23.  Make  a  chain.]  The  prophets  foretold  things  by 
actions  as  well  as  by  words.  So  Jeremiah  is  commanded 
to  make  bonds  and  yokes;  (Jer.  xxviii.  2.)  and  Ezekiel 
here  to  make  a  chain,  to  foreshew  the  approaching  cap- 
tivity, when  king  and  people  should  be  carried  in  chains  to 
Babylon.     (See  2  Kings  xxv.  7.  Jer.  xl.  1.) 

For  the  land  is  full  of  bloody  crimes.]  The  innocent 
blood  that  has  been  shed  in  it  cries  aloud  for  vengeance. 
(See  ix.  9-  xxiii.  27.  xxvi.  18.) 

Ver.  24.  Therefore  will  I  bring  the  worst  of  the  heathen.] 
The  Chaldeans,  who  were  at  that  time  the  great  oppressors 
of  the  world,  and  a  terror  to  all  the  countries  round  about 
them.    (See  xxviii.  7.  xxx.  11.) 

/  will  make  the  pomp  of  the  strong  to  cease.]  All  the  state 
and  magnificence  of  the  mighty  men  shall  be  brought  to 
nothing.     (Compare  xxxviii.  28.) 

And  their  holy  places  shall  be  defiled.]  The  word  holy 
places  being  in  the  plural  number,  denotes  the  temple  and 
all  its  outward  courts,  where  the  people  assembled  for 
the  worship  of  God,  and  thereupon  were  accounted  holy. 
(Compare  ix.  7.  xxi.  2.  Pse^I.  Ixviii.  35.  Ixxiii.  17.  Jer. 
li.  51.) 

Ver.  26.  Then  shall  they  seek  a  vision  from  the  prophet.] 
Men  are  desirous  to  hear  what  the  event  shall  be  in  times 
of  perplexity.     (See  xiv.  9.  xx.  1.  xxxviii.  17.) 

But  the  law  shall  perish  from  the  priest,  and  counsel 
from  the  ancients.]  Jeremiah,  Daniel,  and  Ezekiel  himself, 
shall  go  into  captivity.  So  there  shall  either  be  no  pro- 
phet left  among  you,  or,  if  there  be  any  left,  they  shall  not 
be  favoured  with  Divine  revelations.     (See  Lam.  ii.  8.) 

And  counsel  from  the  ancients.]  Or  the  elders,  as  the 
word  is  elsewhere  translated,  (viii.  1.  xiv.  1.  xx.  1.)  men 
of  authority,  and  famous  for  wisdom,  whose  advice  they 
asked  in  all  cases  of  difficulty.  (See  Psal.  cxix.  100.  Isa. 
iii.  2.)  In  like  manner  the  prophet,  the  priest,  and  the 
wise  men,  are  joined  together,  Jer.  xviii.  18. 

Ver.  27.  The  king  shall  mourn,  and  the  princes  shall  be 
clothed  with  desolation,  and  the  hands  of  the  people  shall  be 
troubled.]  There  shall  be  a  general  consternation  of  all 
ranks  and  degrees  of  men.  They  that  are  in  authority 
shall  want  presence  of  mind  to  give  counsel  and  directions, 
and  the  inferiors  shall  have  no  heart  to  put  them  in  execu- 
tion. The  word  prince  is  synonymous  with  the  king,  as 
may  appear  by  comparing  xii.  10.  12.  xxi.  25. 

CHAP.    VIII. 

ARGUMENT. 

The  prophet  is  carried  in  vision  to  Jerusalem,  and  there 
shewed  the  idolatries  committed  by  the  Jews  within  the 
precincts  oX  the  temple. 
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Ver.  1.  ^ND  it  came  to  pcus,  in  the  sixth  year.]  Of  Je- 
boiachin's  captivity.    (See  i.  2.) 

And  the  elders  ofJudah.]  Men  of  note  for  their  age  or 
authority :  perhaps  such  as  had  been  members  of  the 
greater  or  lesser  consistories  before  their  captivity.  These 
elders  came  to  me  to  inquire  of  the  Lord  concerning  their 
present  state  of  affairs.  (Compare  xiv.  1.  4.  xxxiii.  31.) 
It  is  probable  that  they,  together  with  the  priests  of  the 
captivity,  often  met  together  to  consult  about  the  public 
affairs,  or  to  make  orders  and  rules  for  the  better  govern- 
ment of  the  people.  So  when  Sharezer  and  Regemmelech 
came  to  Jerusalem  to  ask  counsel  of  the  prophets  and 
priests  about  observing  the  fasts  relating  to  their  former 
calamities,  (Zech.  vii.  2,  3.)  it  is  highly  probable  that  they 
were  sent  by  tlie  elders  and  priests  that  met  in  Babylon  for 
this  purpose.  (See  Dr.  Prideaux,  Connex.  of  Script.  Hist, 
par.  i.  p.  272.) 

Sat  before  me.]  This  was  the  posture  of  those  that  came 
to  hear  the  instructions  of  any  prophet  or  teacher.  (Com- 
pare xiv.  1.  XX.  1.  xxxiii.  31.  2  Kings  iv.  38.)  In  after- 
times  the  teachers  sat  in  a  chair  or  eminent  seat,  and  the 
hearers  sat  on  lower  forms  at  the  feet  of  their  masters. 
(See  Luke  x.  39.  Acts  xxii.  3.) 

That  the  hand  of  the  Lord  fell  upon  me.]  See  note  on  i.  3. 

Ver.  2.  I  belield.]  A  divine  of  great  learning  and  cha- 
racter thinks  the  Hebrew  words  should  be  understood  of 
the  time  past,  and  translated  /  lutd  beheld;  and  that  we 
are  not  to  suppose  the  prophet  began  to  see  this  vision 
while  the  elders  were  before  him,  but  related  to  them  by 
God's  direction  what  he  had  formerly  seen  in  the  fourth 
month,  the  season  set  apart  for  the  worship  of  the  idol 
Tamuz.  (See  the  note  on  ver.  14.)  This  sense  is  con- 
firmed by  comparing  the  place  with  xi.  25.  Then,  or  Thus 
I  spake  to  them  of  tlie  captivity,  all  the  things  tliat  the  Lord 
had  sliewed  me. 

And  lo  a  likeness  as  the  appearance  of  fire,  &c.]  See  the 
note  on  i.  27. 

Ver.  3.  He  put  forth  the  form  of  a  hand.]  Just  as  the 
form  of  a  Imnd  appeared  writing  upon  the  wall,  Dan.  v.  5. 

And  the  spirit  lifted  me  up,  and  brought  me  in  the  vision 
of  God  to  Jerusalem.]  This  expression,  in  the  vision  of  God, 
(which  is  likewise  used  again  at  the  end  of  the  recital  of 
this  prophecy,  xi.  'ii.  and  xl.  2.)  may  import  that  all  this  re- 
.  presentation  was  performed  only  in  vision  ;  that  is,  by  a 
'lively  representation  to  the  mind,  as  if  the  prophet  had  been 
personally  present  at  Jerusalem.     In  the  same  manner, 
tEIisha  was  present  with  Gehazi  when  he  took  Naaman's 
^present,  2  Kings  v.  26.  and   heard  the  words  that  were 
•  spoken  in  the  king  of  Syria's  bedchamber,  2  Kings  vi.  12. 
And  St  Paul,  though  he  was  absent  in  body,   yet  was 
present  in  spirit  at  the  church  of  the  Colossians,  behold- 
ing their  order,  &c.  (Colos.  ii.  5.)    But  the  words  may 
also  signify  a  local  translation  of  the  prophet  from  Chaldea 
to  Jerusalem.    (Compare  iii.  14.  xl.  1.) 

This  latter  interpretation  is  confirmed  by  the  spirit's  lift' 
ing  him  up  between  heaven  and  earth,  and  bringing  him  to 
Jerusalem,  and  afterward  carrying  him  back  into  Chaldea, 
(xi.  24.) 

To  the  door  of  the  inner  gate.]  The  entrance  that  goes 
into  the  inner  court,  called  the  court  of  the  priests,  where 
the  altar  of  burnt-offerings  stood.    (See  ver.  5.)    The  pro- 


phet stood  at  the  outside  of  this  door,  and  viewed  the  image 
here  mentioned,  placed  in  some  outward  verge  of  the  tem- 
ple ;  which  yet  was  all  accounted  aoly  ground,  and  called 
in  Scripture  the  mount  of  the  Lord,  or  the  holy  mountain. 
(See  vii.  24.) 

Where  was  the  image  of  jealousy,  that  provoketh  to  jea- 
lousy.] An  image  set  up  within  the  precincts  of  the  tem- 
ple, to  provoke  God  to  jealousy,  by  setting  up  a  rival 
against  him  in  the  place  dedicated  to  his  own  worship. 
(See  the  note  on  v.  11.) 

Ver.  4.  And,  behold,  the  glory  of  the  God  of  Israel  was 
there.]  To  shew  that  that  was  the  place  of  his  peculiar 
residence. 

Ver.  5.  Northward  at  the  gate  of  the  altar.]  Northward 
of  the  gate  or  entrance  that  was  over  against  the  altar. 

Ver.  6.  That  I  should  go  far  off  from  my  sanctuary.]  That 
I  should  forsake  it,  and  deliver  it  up  to  be  polluted  by  the 
heathen,  (vii.  21,  22.)  which  is  significantly  represented  by 
the  departing  of  the  Divine  Glory  from  the  threshold  of  the 
temple,  x.  18. 

And  thou  shall  see  greater  abominations.]  Because  com- 
mitted by  persons  of  greater  authority,  and  nearer  the  place 
of  my  immediate  presence.    (See  ver.  11. 14.  16.) 

Ver.  7.  And  he  brought  me  to  the  door  of  the  court.]  This 
Dr.  Lightfoot  (of  the  Temple,  chap.  28.)  understands  of 
the  east  gate  of  the  inner  court,  called  the  gate  of  Nicanor, 
over  which  was  the  council-chamber  where  the  Sanhedrin 
used  to  meet,  and  in  some  of  the  rooms  near  it  they  se- 
cretly practised  idolatry,  as  God  discovered  to  the  prophet, 
(ver.  11.) 

Behold  a  hole  in  the  wall.]  Through  which  I  could  look 
in,  and  see  what  abominations  were  committed  there. 

Ver.  8.  Then  said  lie  unto  me,  Dig  now  in  the  wall.]  This 
was  done  only  by  vision,  to  give  the  clearer  proof  and 
conviction  of  the  idolatries  there  committed,  by  thus  intro- 
ducing him  into  the  rooms  where  they  were  practised. 

And,  when  I  had  digged  in  the  wall,  behold  a  door.]  Which 
had  been  made  up,  and  another  more  secret  entrance  con- 
.trived,  that  they  might  go  in  and  out  unobserved. 

Ver.  9.  And  he  said  unto  me.  Go  in,  &c.]  To  give  me  the 
fullest  conviction,  I  did  not  only  peep  through  the  hole, 
mentioned  ver.  8.  but  went  into  the  very  room  where  these 
idolatries  were  committed. 

Ver.  10.  So  I  went  in  and  beheld — every  form  of  creeping 
things  and  abominable  beasts  pourtrayed  upon  the  walls 
round  about.]  Pictures  were  as  much  prohibited  by  the  law 
as  carved  images.    (See  Numb,  xxxiii.  53.) 

The  worshipping  serpents  and  other  brute  creatures  were 
idolatries  practised  in  Egypt,  and  upon  that  account  par. 
ticularly  forbidden  by  Moses,  Deut.  iv.  17, 18. 

Ver.  11.  And  there  stood  before  them  seventy  men  of  the 
ancients  of  the  house  of  Israel.]  Those  probably  were  the 
members  of  the  Sanhedrin,  or  great  council  of  the  Jews. 
(See  the  note  on  Jer.  xxvi.  19.)  The  place  of  this  idolatry 
was  near  the  council-chamber  where  they  used  to  sit.  (See 
ver.  7.) 

Ver.  12.  Hast  thou  seen  what  the  ancients  of  the  house  of 
Israel  do  in  the  dark  ?]  See  ver.  7, 8. 

For  they  say.  The  Lord  seeth  us  not,  the  Lord  hath  for- 
saken the  earth.]  They  cither  deny  the  being  and  providence 
of  God,  (see  ix.  9.)  or  else  they  say  in  their  hearts,  God 
hath  cast  us  off,  and  withdrawn  his  wonted  protection  from 
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us.  They  seem  to  have  been  of  the  same  mind  with  King 
Ahaz,  who  resolved  to  worship  the  gods  of  the  Syrians,  his 
conquerors.  (2  Chron.  xxviii.  23.)  So  these  men  worshipped 
the  idols  of  their  neighbours,  whom  they  saw  more  pros- 
perous than  themselves. 

Ver.  14.  Then  he  brought  me  to  the  door  of  the  gate  of  the 
Lord's  house,  which  ivas  toivards  the  north.]  Which  was  over 
against  the  temple  :  Dr.  Lightfoot  (ubi  supra)  distinguishes 
this  door  from  that  mentioned  ver.  5.  that  this  was  the  upper 
north  gate,  and  that  the  lower;  this  being  just  over  against 
the  temple  itself,  whereas  that  was  opposite  to  the  altar. 

And,  behold,  there  sat  women  iveeping  for  Tamuz.]  St.  Je- 
rome, by  Temuz,  understands  Adonis,  which  learned  men 
suppose  the  same  with  Osiris.  (See  Vossius,  de  Idolola- 
tria,  lib.  ii.  cap.  4. 10.)  By  Osiris  is  generally  understood 
the  sun.  [We  may  rather  understand  by  Osiris,  the  god 
that  the  Egyptians  supposed  to  preside  over  the  fruits  of 
the  earth,  which  were  then  cut  and  gathered  in  :  this  being 
called  the  death  of  Osiris,  was  celebrated  with  mourning 
amd  lamentations.  (See  Dr.  Spencer,  de  Leg.  Hebr.  lib.  ii. 
cap.  24.  sect.  1.)  This  gives  a  plain  account  why  this  so- 
lemnity was  kept  in  the  month  of  Tamuz,  answering  to 
part  of  our  June  and  July,  because  the  harvest  was  finished 
in  those  hot  countries  by  or  before  that  time.] 

This  idolatry  was  derived  from  the  Egyptians,  and  after- 
ward the  Phoenicians  and  Greeks  improved  it  by  the  addi- 
tion of  a  new  fable,  viz.  of  Venus's  mourning  for  the  death 
of  Adonis. 

The  fourth  month  of  the  Jews,  which  answered  part  of 
our  June  and  July,  was  called  Tamuz,  from  a  feast  dedi- 
cated to  this  idol  in  that  month.  The  Egyptian  year  con- 
sisted but  of  three  hundred  and  sixty-five  days,  without 
any  bissextile,  which  was  afterward  added  in  the  Julian 
year.  By  this  means  they  lost  a  day  every  four  years, 
which  in  process  of  time  made  a  great  change  in  the  be- 
ginning of  their  year,  and  a  variation  in  their  festivals, 
which  must  consequently  remove  from  one  season  of  the 
year  to  another.  It  is  therefore  probable  that  under  the 
idolatrous  kings  of  Judah,  who  brought  in  the  worship  of 
Tamuz,  this  festival  fell  in  the  month  that  answered  the 
fourth  month  of  the  Jews,  and  gave  that  month  this  name ; 
in  which  month  Ezekiel  probably  saw  this  vision.  (See 
the  note  on  ver.  2.  and  Selden,  de  Diis  Syris,  Syntagm.  ii, 
cap.  11.) 

Ver.  16.  At  the  door  of  the  temple  of  the  Lord,  between 
the  porch  and  the  altar.}  Near  the  entrance  into,  the  tem- 
ple, where  the  brazen  altar  stood,  in  the  middle  of  the 
court,  before  the  house  of  the  Lord.  (See  2  Chron.  viii.  7. 
2  Kings  xvi.  14.) 

Were  about  five-and-twenty  men  tvith  their  backs  toivards 
the  temple  of  the  Lord,  and  their  faces  towards  the  east,  &c.] 
So  they  turned  their  backs  to  God  Almighty,  and  their 
faces  towards  the  sun.  Perhaps  Hezekiah  may  allude  to 
some  such  idolatrous  practice,  in  that  confession  of  his, 
2  Chron.  xxix.  6.  Our  fathers  have  done  evil  in  the  sight  of 
the  Lord,  and  have  forsaken  him,  and  turned  away  their 
faces  from  the  habitation  of  the  Lord,  and  turned  their  backs. 

They  turned  their  back  to  God,  and  not  their  face;  as 
Jeremy  expresses  their  contempt  towards  him,  ii.  27.xxxii. 
33.  (Compare  xxiii.  3.5.  of  this  prophecy.)  For  this  reason 
the  people  were  commanded  to  come  in  at  the  north  or 
southern  gates  of  the  outward  court  of  the  temple,  when 


they  came  to  worship,  that  they  might  not,  at  their  return, 
turn  their  backs  upon  God.  (See  xlvi.  9.)  God  ordered 
the  holy  of  holies  in  his  temple  to  be  placed  towards  the 
west,  in  opposition  to  this  species  of  heathen  idolatry, 
which  consisted  in  worshipping  the  rising  sun.  And  the 
Jews  always  turned  their  faces  towards  the  temple,  when 
they  worshipped.  (See  Dr.  Spencer,  de  Legib.  Hebr.  lib. 
iii.  cap.  2.  sect.  4.) 

Ver.  17.  For  they  have  filled  the  lamj  with  violence,  and 
have  returned  to  provoke  me  to  anger.}  Or,  again  they  pro- 
voke me  to  anger.  (See  the  note  on  Isa.  vi.  13.)  After  their 
repeated  acts  of  injustice  and  oppression  (see  xxii.  6,  7.) 
they  add  new  aggravations  to  their  wickedness,  by  com- 
mitting these  heinous  provocations  of  idolatry. 

And  lo,  they  put  the  branch  to  their  nose.}  Those  that 
translate  the  words  to  this  sense,  suppose  them  to  relate  to 
some  custom  among  the  idolaters,  of  dedicating  a  branch 
of  laurel,  or  some  other  tree,  to  the  honour  of  the  sun,  and 
carrying  it  in  their  hands  at  the  time  of  their  worship.  But 
this  text  is  one  of  those  which  the  rabbins  reckon  among 
the  Tikkun  Sopherim,  or  such  as  have  been  corrected  by 
their  scribes  and  learned  men ;  and  the  original  reading,  say 
they,  was  appi,  to  my  nose,  or  face,  instead  of  the  present 
reading  appam.  According  to  which  reading  the  sense 
will  be,  and  they  put  a  stink  to  my  nose;  that  is,  they  put  an 
open  aflfront  upon  me,  by  turning  their  back  parts  to  me  in 
the  place  dedicated  to  my  worship. 

To  this  sense  the  LXX.  render  it,  avroi  wg  juvicrripiKovri^, 
They  are  as  those  that  mock  me,  or  publicly  affront  me. 

Dr.  Lightfoot  upon  John  xv.  6.  renders  the  place.  They 
put  tJie  branch  to  my  wrath,  or  to  their  wrath:  that  is,  they 
add  more  fuel  to  my  wrath,  which  will  burst  out  like  a 
flame  to  consume  them;  just  as  if  one  should  lay  a  heap  of 
dry  sticks  upon  a  fire.    (Compare  xv.  6.) 

[These  religious  rites  were  called  among  the  Greeks, 
oaypipopia,  daXXo(j)6pia,  ^vpaofopia.  See  Dr.  Spencer,  de 
Legib.  Hebr.  lib.  iv.  cap.  5.] 

Ver.  18.  Therefore  will  I  also  deal  in  fury.}  God's  unal- 
terable decree  of  executing  vengeance  upon  them  for  their 
heinous  iniquities,  is  described  like  the  fury  of  an  enraged 
person,  which  cannot  be  appeased  but  by  bringing  the 
offender  to  condign  punishment.  (See  v.  13.  xvi.  4?. 
xxiv.  13.) 

CHAP.  IX. 

ARGUMENT. 

This  part  of  the  vision  represents  the  destruction  of  the  in- 
habitants of  Jerusalem,  beginning  with  those  that  were 
nearest  the  temple. 

Ver.  1.  He  also  cried  in  mine  ears  unth  a  loud  voice.}  To 
denote  the  terribleness  of  God's  judgments.  (See  i.  24. 
Rev.xiv.7.  9. 15.) 

Cause  them  who  have  a  charge  over  the  city  to  come  near.] 
The  angels  who  had  the  charge  of  executing  God's  judg- 
ment upon  the  city.    (Compare  2  Kings  x.  24.) 

Ver.  2.  Six  men  came  from  the  way  of  the  upper  gate, 
which  lieth  towards  the  north.]  See  the  note  on  viii.  14. 
There  is  mention  of  the  higher  or  upper  gate  of  the  Lord's 
house  which  Jotham  built  or  repaired,  called  the  new  gate, 
2  Kings  XV.  35.  Jer.  xxvi.  10.  But  that  is  generally 
thought  to  be  at  the  east  side  of  the  temple,  and  the  same 
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with  that  which  was  afterward  called  the  gate  o/Nicanor; 
whereas  this  is  supposed  to  be  on  the  north  side  of  the 
temple  and  altar,  because  there  the  sacrifices  were  ordered 
to  be  slain.  (See  Lev.  i.  11.  and  the  note  upon  the  follow- 
ing words.)  Six  slaughtermen  came  like  so  many  Lcvites, 
expecting  an  order  from  the  chief  sacrificing  priest  which 
beast  to  slay,  and  at  what  time. 

And  one  man  among  them  was  clothed  with  linen.}  That 
is,  an  angel,  (see  ver.  4.  and  compare  xl.  3.  xliii.  G.)  who 
was  to  supply  the  place  of  the  chief  sacrificing  priest.  An- 
gels, as  ministering  spirits  always  attending  upon  God's 
service,  are  sometimes  described  in  the  habit  of  priests. 
(See  Rev.  xv.  5,  6.)  As  God's  ministers  for  the  same  rea- 
son have  the  title  of  angels  given  them.  Rev.  i.  20. 

With  a  writer's  inkhom  by  his  side.]  To  set  a  mark  on 
those  that  were  to  be  saved  from  the  common  destruction. 
But  the  LXX.  translate  the  words.  With  a  girdle  of  sap- 
phire, or  embroidery,  upon  his  loins;  which  agrees  better 
with  what  goes  before,  as  being  part  of  the  priest's  habit, 
(Exod.  xxviii.  8.  and  the  abovecited  place  in  the  Revela- 
tion.) And  this  interpretation  of  the  phrase  Dr.  Castel  fol- 
lows, in  his  Lexicon,  in  the  word  keseth. 

And  tJiey  went  and  stood  by  the  brazen  altar.]  To  denote 
that  the  men  ordained  to  destruction  were  offered  up  as  so 
many  sacrifices,  to  make  an  atonement  to  God's  justice. 
The  destruction  of  the  wicked  is  elsewhere  expressed  by 
the  name  of  a  sacrifice.  (See  xxxix.  17.  Isa.  xxix.  3. 
xxxiv.  6.) 

Ver.  3.  And  the  glory  of  the  God  of  Israel  was  gone  up 
from  the  cherub,  whereupon,  he  was,  to  the  threshold  of  the 
house.]  Ezekiel  saw  the  glory  of  God  depart  out  of  the 
inner  sanctuary  to  the  threshold,  or  door  of  the  temple  ;  to 
shew  that  God  would  shortly  forsake  this  temple.  (Com- 
pare X.  4. 18, 19.  xi.  23.)  The  word  cherub  stands  for  che- 
rubims,  as  x.  2.  We  are  to  distinguish  this  apparition  of 
the  Divine  Glory,  which  had  its  constant  residence  in  the 
temple,  from  that  which  was  shewed  particularly  to  Eze- 
kiel, i.  26.  iii.  23.  viii.  24.  x.  1. 

And  he  called  to  the  man,  &c.]  The  Logos,  or  second  per- 
son of  the  blessed  Trinity,  gave  his  commands  to  the  angel, 
mentioned  ver.  3. 

Ver.  4.  Set  a  mark  upon  their  foreheads.]  Compare  Rev. 
vii.  31.  The  expression  alludes  to  the  custom  of  the  eastern 
nations  to  mark  their  servants  in  the  forehead.  (See  Gro- 
tius  upon  that  place  of  the  Revelation.)  The  Vulgar  Latin 
renders  the  words,  Mark  with  the  letter  thau  the  foreheads ; 
and  it  is  very  probable  the  ancient  reading  in  the  LXX. 
was  Tav  ^tifii'iov,  though  the  present  copies  read  to  SijjutTov. 
(See  Iluetins,  Demonst.  Evang.  prop.  9.) 

It  was  the  general  opinion  of  the  fathers  that  the  ancient 
Samaritan  letter  thau  was  made  in  the  form  of  a  cross ;  and 
St.  Jerome  (a  very  competent  judge  in  this  matter)  does 
attest  the  same  in  his  commentary  on  this  place. 

This  opinion  Scaliger  rejects  ip  liis  notes  upon  Euse- 
bias's  Chronicon,  p.  109.  but  Bishop  Walton  defends  it  at 
large  in  his  third  Prolegomenon,  n.  JJG.  and  tlie  Dissertation 
upon  the  ancient  Hebrew  Sides,  in  his  Apparatus  to  the 
Polyglot  Bible,  p.  3(5.  The  Ethiopia  letter  tawi,  or  tau, 
still  retains  the  form  of  a  cross ;  and  the  learned  Ludolphus 
supposes,  that  the  Ethiopia  letters  were  borrowed  from 
the  Sixmaritans.  The  Coptic  letter  of  that  sound  is  in  the 
same  form.     The  modern  antiquaries  do  all  agree,  that  the 


Samaritan  thau  was  in  the  form  of  a  Greek  X.  But  whe- 
ther their  authority  be  sufficient  to  outweigh  that  of  St.  Je- 
rome, must  be  left  to  the  learned  to  judge.  It  is  observable 
that  the  high-priest  was  anointed  upon  the  forehead,  in  the 
form  of  an  X,  as  Selden  assures  us,  lib.  ii.  de  Success,  in 
Pontif.  cap.  9. 

[The  words  of  the  learned  Montfaucon  (Palaeograph. 
Grajc.  lib.  ii.  cap.  3.)  decide  this  controversy  in  favour  of 
the  ancients :  "  In  nummis  Samaritanis,  qua;  in  muso^is  oc- 
currunt,  thau  forma  crucis  exaratum  frequentissime  visitur : 
in  quos  si  incidisset  Scaliger,  Origenis  et  Hieronymi  testi- 
monio  refragatus  non  esset."  He  tells  us.  That  in  several 
Satnaritan  coins,  to  be  found  in  the  collections  of  medals, 
the  letter  thau  is  engraven  inform  of  a  cross,  which,  if 
Scaliger  had  seen,  he  would  not  have  contradicted  the  testi- 
mony of  Origen  and  Jerome  upon  this  subject.] 

Of  the  men  that  sigh  and  cry  for  all  the  abominations  that 
are  done  in  the  midst  thereof]  The  irreclaimable  temper  of 
sinners  that  hate  to  be  reformed,  is  just  matter  of  grief  to 
good  men.  (See  Psal.  cxix.  136.  Isa.  Ivii.  18.  Jer.  xiii.  17. 
2  Cor.  xii.  21.  2  Pet.  ii.  8.)  And  when  the  number  of  such 
mourners  is  not  sufficient  to  divert  God's  judgments  from  a 
nation,  they  shall  at  least  deliver  their  own  souls.  (See 
xiv.  14.) 

Ver.  5,  Let  not  your  eye  spare,  &c.]  See  v.  11. 

Ver.  6.  Slay  utterly,  old  and  young,  &c.]  This  denun- 
ciation was  executed  by  the  Chaldeans.  (See  2  Chron. 
xxxvi.  17.) 

And  began  at  my  sanctuary.]  Judgment  often  begins  at 
the  house  of  God,  (1  Pet.  iv.  17.)  because  such  persons  sin 
against  greater  light  and  clearer  convictions.  (See  Amos 
iii.  2.  Luke  xii.  47.) 

Tlien  they  began  with  the  ancient  men  that  were  before  the 
house.]  Who  committed  idolatry  in  the  several  courts  and 
apartments  belonging  to  the  temple.    (See  viii.  11, 12. 16.) 

Ver.  7.  Defile  the  house,  and  fill  the  courts  with  the  slain.] 
God  declares  he  will  own  the  temple  no  longer  for  his  place 
of  residence,  (see  ver. '3.)  as  having  been  polluted  with 
idolatry  ;  (viii.  10,  &c.)  and  therefore  delivers  up  both  the 
inner  and  outer  courts  belonging  to  it,  (compare  x.  3.  6.) 
to  be  polluted  by  blood  and  slaughter. 

Ver.  8.  And  I  was  left.]  The  prophet  thought  himself 
preserved  alone  out  of  the  common  destruction,  the  slaugh- 
ter was  so  great ;  although  those  who  had  a  mark  set  upon 
them  were  certainly  preserved,  as  well  as  he. 

I  fell  upon  my  face.]  In  a  posture  of  supplication  to  de- 
precate God's  anger,  (see  Numb.  xii.  5.  xvi.  4.  22. 45.)  and 
to  beseech  him  not  to  make  an  utter  destruction  of  those 
small  remains  that  were  left  of  the  nation:  Jerusalem  being 
almost  the  only  place  which  was  not  in  the  enemies'  power. 
(See  xi.  13.) 

Ver.  9.  The  land  is  full  of  blood,  and  the  city  of  perverse' 
ness.]  See  viii.  23. 

The  Lord  hath  forsaken  the  earth,  &,c.]  See  viii.  12. 

CHAP.    X. 

ARGUMENT. 

The  vision  of  the  cherubims,  which  the  prophet  saw  at  the 
beginning  of  this  prophecy,  is  here  renewed;  from 
whence  coals  arc  scattered  over  the  city  to  denote  its 
destruction  by  fire.   At  the  end  of  the  chapter  the  Divine 
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Glory  is  described  as  still  removing  farther  from  the 
temple. 

Ver.  1.  J.N  the  firmament  that  was  above  the  head  of  the 
cherubims,  &c.]  See  the  note  on  i.  26. 

As  the  appearance  of  the  likeness  of  a  throne.^  And  God 
sitting  upon  it.    (Ibid.) 

Ver.  2.  Go  in  between  the  wheels,  even  under  the  cherub- 
ims.'] Or,  between  the  cherubims,  as  Noldius  translates  the 
phrase,  numb.  3.  98.  according  to  the  explication  given  of 
it,  ver.  7. 

And  fill  thine  hand  with  coals  of  fire  from  between  the  che- 
rubims, and  scatter  them  over  the  city.]  For  the  coals  of  fire 
sparkled  and  ran  up  and  down  between  the  living  creatures. 
(See  i.  13.)  This  part  of  the  vision  was  to  represent  the 
burning  of  the  city.  Coals  of  fire  do  elsewhere  denote  the 
Divine  vengeance.  (See  Psal.  cxx.  4.  cxi.  10.  Rev.  viii.  5.) 

Ver.  3.  Now  the  cherubims  stood  on  the  right  side  of  the 
house.]  The  cherubims  which  were  part  of  the  vision  shewed 
to  Ezekiel :  (see  ver.  1.  and  the  note  upon  ix.  3.)  they  stood 
now  in  the  inner  court,  on  the  north  side  of  the  house.  (See 
ver.  18.)  The  Chaldee  paraphrase  understands  it  of  the 
south  side  of  the  house;  but  then  it  is  spoken  with  respect 
to  those  that  came  out  of  the  temple.     (See  xlvii.  1.) 

And  the  cloud  filled  the  inner  court.]  This  bright  cloud 
seems  to  be  an  attendant  upon  that  glory  which  was  repre- 
sented in  this  vision  to  Ezekiel :  (viii.  4.  x.  1.)  or  else  the 
words  may  be  understood  of  the  cloud  or  Schechinah,  re- 
moving from  the  inner  sanctuary,  and  coming  towards  the 
door  of  the  house.    (See  the  following  verse.) 

Ver.  4.  The  glory  of  the  Lord  went  up  from  the  cherub, 
&c.]  The  words  may  better  be  translated  thus.  Now  (or  for) 
the  glory  of  the  Lord  was  gone  up,  &c.  For  the  prophet  re- 
peats here  what  he  had  related  before,  ix.  3. 

And  the  house  was  filled  with  the  cloud,  and  the  court  was 
full  of  the  brightness  of  the  Lord's  glory.]  A  bright  cloud 
was  tlie  sign  of  God's  presence,  which  first  filled  the  taber- 
nacle, (Exod.  xl.  35.)  afterward  the  temple,  (1  Kings  viii. 
10.)  where  it  fixed  itself  upon  the  mercy-seat,  (Lev.  xvi.  2.) 
From  whence  God  is  said  so  often  to  dwell  between  the  che- 
rubims. This  glory  now  removed  from  that  its  residence  in 
the  inner  sanctuary,  and  came  down  towards  the  porch  of 
the  temple,  and  fixed  itself  partly  in  the  temple,  and  partly 
in  the  inner  court  adjoining  to  it,  to  denote  God's  being  just 
about  to  leave  the  temple,  and  disown  any  relation  to  it. 
(See  the  note  on  viii.  3.)  The  Schechinah,  or  Divine  Glory, 
is  represented  as  a  bright  iiame  breaking  out  of  a  thick 
cloud :  (see  the  note  on  Isa.  vi.  1.)  so  both  together  make 
up  the  description  of  it. 

Ver.  5.  And  the  sound  of  the  cherubims'  wings  was  heard 
even  to  the  utter  court,  &c.]  See  i.  24.  The  cherubims  in 
Ezekiel's  vision  seem  to  have  moved  to  attend  upon  the 
Schechinah,  which  now  had  took  its  residence  at  the 
threshold  of  the  house.    (Compare  ver.  18, 19.  xi.  22.) 

Ver.  7.  Who  took  it,  and  went  out.]  To  signify  the  putting 
the  command  in  execution. 

Ver.  8.  And  there  appeared  in  the  cherubims  the  form  of 
a  mans  hand.]  See  i.  8. 

Ver.  9 — 12.]  The  same,  in  substance,  which  was  de- 
scribed i.  10 — 18. 

Ver.  11.  To  the  place  where  the  head  looked  they  followed 
it.]  Each  wheel  cooiiisted  of  four  semicircles,  (see  the  note 


on  i.  16,  17.)  in  correspondence  to  the  four  heads  of  each 
animal. 

Ver.  13.  It  was  cried  to  them  in  my  hearing,  O  wheel!'] 
Or,  move  round,  as  some  render  the  word.  They  are  put  in 
mind  of  continually  attending  upon  their  duty ;  for  the 
wheels  and  living  creatures  were  animated  with  the  same 
principle  of  understanding  and  motion.    (See  i.  19— 21.) 

Ver.  14.  And  every  one  had  four  faces,  &c.]  See  i.  6. 10. 

The  first  had  the  face  of  a  cherub.]  That  is,  of  an  ox ;  as 
appears  by  comparing  this  verse  with  chap.  i.  10.  The 
word  cherub  does  originally  signify  an  ox.  (See  Dr. 
Spencer,  de  Legib.  Hebr.  lib.  iii.  cap.  3.  sect.  1.)  The  several 
faces  are  here  represented  in  a  different  order  from  the 
description  given  of  them  i.  10.  of  which  difference  this 
reason  may  be  assigned.  In  the  first  chapter  the  prophet 
saw  this  vision  coming  out  of  the  north,  and  advancing 
southward,  (ver.  4.)  where  the  face  of  a  man,  being  placed 
on  the  south  side,  was  first  in  view.  The  lion,  being  on  the 
east  part,  was  towards  his  right  hand ;  the  ox,  being  placed 
towards  the  west,  was  on  his  left ;  and  the  eagle  was  towards 
the  north.  This  interpretation  is  justified  from  the  situa- 
tion of  the  standards  of  the  several  tribes.  Numb.  ii.  2.10. 
18.  25.  where  Judah,  whose  standard  was  a  lion,  was 
placed  on  the  east  side :  Reuben,  whose  standard  was  a 
man,  was  placed  on  the  south  side:  Ephraim,  whose 
standard  was  an  ox,  was  placed  on  the  west  side :  and  Dan, 
whose  standard  was  an  eagle,  was  placed  on  the  north  side. 
(See  the  note  upon  i.  6.)  Here  the  prophet  is  supposed  to 
stand  by  the  porch  of  the  temple,  (see  viii.  16.)  westward 
of  the  Schechinah,  as  that  was  moving  out  of  the  inner 
court  eastward ;  (see  ver.  18,  19.)  so  the  ox  was  first  in 
his  view,  as  being  nearest  to  him. 

Ver.  15.  And  the  cherubims  were  lifted  up.]  To  attend 
upon  the  Divine  glory  wherever  it  went,  and  particularly  at 
its  removal  from  the  temple.     (See  ver.  5.  19.) 

Ver.  16,  17.]  See  i.  19—21. 

Ver.  18.  Then  the  glory  of  the  Lord  departed  from  off 
the  threshold  of  the  house,  and  stood  over  the  cherubims.] 
The  Divine  presence  here  makes  a  farther  remove  from  the 
temple.  (See  ver,  4.)  It  now  quite  leaves  the  house  itself, 
and  settles  upon  the  cherubims  which  stood  in  the  court 
adjoining  it :  (ver.  3.) 

Ver.  19.  The  cherubims  lifted  up  their  wings — the  wheels 
also  were  beside  them.]  See  i.  19.  26. 

And  every  one  of  them  stood  at  the  door  of  the  east  gate  of 
the  Lord's  house.]  This  is  still  a  farther  remove  of  God's 
presence  from  the  temple;  for  the  east  gate  was  just  at  the 
entrance  into  the  inner  court  before  the  temple.  (See  the 
note  on  viii.  7.  and  compare  xliii.  4.) 

Ver.  20.  Tliis  is  the  likeness  of  the  living  creatures  that  I 
saw  under  the  God  of  Israel,  &c.]  See  i.  22,  23.  26. 

And  I  knew  that  they  were  the  cherubims.]  Having  often 
seen  that  form,  which  was  carved  in  several  places  upon 
the  walls,  and  doors,  and  utensils,  of  the  temple.  (1  Kings 
vi.  29.  35.  viii.  29.  36.) 

Ver.  21,  22.]  See  i.  8. 10. 12. 

CHAP.   XI. 

ARGUMENT. 

God  denounces  his  judgments  upon  those  wicked  men  who 
remained  in  the  city,  and  made  a  mock  of  the  judgment 


Id 
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of  the  prophets :  he  promised  to  favour  those  who  ate 
gone  into  captivity,  and  truly  turn  to  him :  intimating, 
Kkewise,  that  there  shall  be  a  general  restoration  of  the 
nation  in  aftcrtimcs.  Then  the  Divine  Glory  leaves  the 
city,  denoting  God's  putting  it  out  of  his  protection. 

Ver.  1.  MoREO  VER,  the  spirit  Hfled  me  wp.]  See  ui.  12. 
14.  viii.  8. 

And  brought  me  unto  the  east  gate  of  the  Lord's  house.'] 
Where  the  Divine  glory  had  then  placed  itself,  (x.  19.) 

Five-and-twenty  men.]  The  same  probably  that  came 
thither  to  worship  the  sun,  viii.  16. 

Princes  of  the  people.]  Members  of  the  great  Sanhedrin. 
(Compare  viii.  11.  and  see  the  note  on  Jer.  xxvi.  10.) 

Ver.  3.  Which  say.  It  is  not  near:  let  its  build  houses.] 
They  were  such  as  put  the  evil  day  far  from  them;  (Amos 
vi.  8.)  were  not  willing  to  believe  that  the  judgments 
threatened  would  soon  overtake  them :  (compare  xii.  27.) 
and  so  securely  went  on  in  building  new  houses,  and  mak- 
ing such-like  improveihents. 

This  city  is  the  caldron,  and  we  are  the  flesh.]  Jeremiah 
had  foretold  the  destruction  of  Jerusalem  under  the  figure 
of  a  seething  caldron,  Jer.  i.  13.  and  Ezekiel  himself 
uses  the  same  metaphor,  xxiv.  8,  4,  &c.  So  these  infidels 
made  use  of  the  same  expression  on  purpose  to  deride  the 
menaces  of  the  prophets;  as  if  they  had  said.  If  this  city  be 
a  caldron,  we  had  tather  take  our  chance  of  being  con- 
sumed in  it,  than  leave  our  fine  houses  and  other  accom- 
modations, and  run  the  risk  of  war  or  captivity.  (Compare 
ver.  7, 8. 11.) 

Ver.  5.  And  the  Spirit  of  the  Lord  fell  upon  me,  and  said 
unto  me.]  See  the  note  on  iii.  24. 

Ver.  6.  Ye  have  multiplied  your  slain  in  this  city.]  See 
xxii.  3, 4. 

Ver.  7.  Your  slain,  whom  ye  have  laid  in  the  midst  of  it, 
'they  are  the  flesh,  and  this  city  is  the  caldron.]  The  compar- 
ing of  the  city  to  a  caldron  may  fitly  be  applied  to  the  slain, 
whom  you  have  butchered  in  your  streets,  and  cut  in  pieces 
in  the  midst  of  it,  just  as  pieces  of  flesh  prepared  for  the 
caldron.    (See  xxiv.  6.  and  compare  Micah  iii.  3.) 

But  I  will  bring  you  out  of  the  midst  of  it.]  You  shall  not 
die  there,  but  I  will  reserve  you  for  another  punishment. 
(See  ver.  9.  11.) 

Ver.  9, 10.  I  will  bring  you  out  of  the  midst  thereof,  and 
deliver  you  into  the  hands  of  strangers.]  Ye  shall  be  car- 
ried out  of  the  city  by  the  Chaldeans,  and  afterward  be 
slain  by  them  in  the  land  of  Hamath.  (See  Jer.  xxxix.  6. 
2  Kings  XXV.  19—21.)  Which  is  called  the  entrance  of  Ha- 
math, 1  Kings  viii.  65.  2  Kings  xiv.  25.  because  it  was  just 
upon  the  borders  of  Judea. 

Ver.  12.  But  have  done  after  the  manners  of  the  heathen.] 
Have  defiled  yourselves  with  their  idolatries.  (See  viii.  10. 
14.  16.) 

Ver.  13.  Then  I  fell  dotvn  upon  my  face,  and  cried  with 
a  loud  voice,  &c.]  The  prophet  thought  this  an  earn- 
est of  the  common  destruction  which  was  coming  upon  all 
the  inhabitants  of  the  city,  and  thereupon  he  earnestly  de- 
precated so  severe  a  judgment.    (See  ix.  8.) 

Ver.  15.  Thy  brethren,  the  men  of  thy  kindred.]  Those 
of  thy  kindred  and  acquaintance  who  are  carried  away 
captive  with  thee. 

To  whom  the  inhabitants  of  Jerusalem  have  said,  Get  ye 


far  from  the  Lord,  &c.]  The  Jews  wh6'#efe  Kft  in  their  own 
country,  thought  themselves  more  in  God's  favour,  than 
those  who  were  carried  away  captive ;  whom  they  looked 
upon  as  outcasts,  and  such  as  had  no  right  either  to  the 
privileges  of  Jews,  or  the  land  of  Judea.  (See  the  note  on 
Jer.  xxiv.  5.) 

Ver.  16.  Yet  will  I  be  to  them  a  little  sanctuary.]  The 
Jews  were  under  God's  immediate  protection,  expressed  in 
Scripture  by  dwelling  under  the  shadow  of  his  wings.  The 
phrase  alluding  to  the  wings  of  the  cherubims  covering  the 
mercy-seat,  and  signifying  God's  presence  among  them, 
and  protection  over  his  people.  Therefore,  to  comfort  those 
who  were  under  a  state  of  exile  and  captivity,  God  tells 
them,  that  although  they  were  deprived  of  the  benefit  of 
attending  upon  his  sanctuary,  and  being  placed  under  that 
protection,  his  presence  there  did  import,  yet  he  would 
supply  that  by  being  a  constant  refuge  and  defence  to  them 
in  the  countries  where  they  were  scattered.  (Compare  Psal. 
xxxi.  20.  xci.  1.  Isa.  viii.  14.) 

Ver.  17.  /  will  even  gather  them  from  the  people.]  This 
may  be  in  some  degree  fulfilled  in  those  that  returned  from 
captivity,  but  the  utmost  completion  of  this  and  the  fol- 
lowing verses  must  be  expected  at  the  general  restoration 
of  the  Jewish  nation.  (See  the  following  notes,  and  com- 
pare XX.  4.  xxviii.  25.  xxxiv.  18.  xxxvi.  24.) 

Ver.  18.  Tliey  shall  take  away  all  the  detestable  things 
thereof]  They  shall  live  pure  from  all  the  pollutions  of  idol- 
atry, wherewith  the  land  had  been  formerly  defiled.  (See 
xxxvii.  28.) 

Ver.  19.  And  I  will  give  them  one  heart.]  They  shall 
serve  me  with  one  consent,  (Zeph.  iii.  9.)  and  not  be  dis- 
tracted by  the  several  idolatrous  worships  which  were  set 
up  in  opposition  to  God's  true  worship,  when  the  ten  tribes 
separated  themselves  from  Judah.  (Compare  Psal.  Ixxxvi. 
11.  Jer.  xxxii.  39.  Hos.  x.  2.) 

/  will  put  a  new  spirit  within  them.]  These  promises 
chiefly  relate  to  the  general  conversion  of  the  Jews  ;  when 
God  shall  pour  out  upon  them  the  spirit  of  grace,  in  order 
to  their  conversion,  Zech.  xii.  10.  (Compare  xxxvi.  26, 27. 
and  see  the  notes  upon  Jer.  xxiv.  7.  xxxi.  33,  34.  xxxii. 
39.)  Conversion  is  commonly  spoken  of  in  Scripture  as 
if  it  were  a  new  creation,  because  of  the  new  dispositions 
and  powers  which  accompany  it.  (See  Psal.  li.  10.  2  Cor." 
V.  17.  Gal.  vi.  15.  and  the  note  upon  xviii.  31.) 

I  will  take  the  stony  heart  out  of  their  flesh.]  Men's  iii- 
sensibility  as  to  religious  matters,  is  often  ascribed  to  the 
hardness  of  their  hearts,  being  such  as  will  receive  no  im- 
pression. Here  God  promises  to  give  them  teachable  dis- 
positions, and  to  take  away  the  veil  from  their  heart,  aS  St. 
Paul  expresses  it,  speaking  of  this  subject,  2  Cor.  iii.  16. 
The  same  temper  being  indifferently  expressed,  either  by 
blindness,  or  hardness  of  heart. 

Ver.  20.  They  shall  be  my  people.]  They  shall  never 
apostatize  any  more  from  me  to  serve  idols,  but  shall  con- 
stantly adhere  to  my  worship ;  and  I  will  own  them  as  my 
people,  those  who  are  under  my  immediate  protection. 
(Compare  xiv.  11.  xxxvi.  28.  xxxviii.  2i7.  Jer.  xxx.  22.) 

Ver.  21.  But  as  for  them  ivhose  heart  goeih  after  the 
heart  of  their  detestable  things,  &c.]  The  prophet  speaketh 
of  idols,  called  here  their  detestable  things,  as  ver.  18.  the 
prophet  mentions  the  heart  of  their  detestable  things,  as  if 
their  idols  had  an  understanding  and  appetites,  because 
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their  worshippers  applied  to  them  as  such,  and  because 
evil  spirits,  who  were  worshipped  in  and  by  them,  were 
pleased  with  the  devotions  in  that  manner  paid  to  them. 

/  will  recompense  their  way  tipon  their  own  heads.]  See 
ver.  9, 10.  and  the  notes  upon  xx.  38. 

Ver.  22.  j  See  i.  19.  26.  x.  19. 

Ver.  23.  And  the  glory  of  the  Lord  went  up  from  the 
midst  of  the  city.]  God's  presence  was  before  departed 
from  the  temple,  (x.  19.)  and  now  it  quite  left  the  city,  to 
signify  that  he  would  acknowledge  no  longer  his  relation  to 
either,  but  deliver  them  up  to  be  profaned  by  heathens. 

And  stood  upon  the  mountain  which  is  on  the  east  side  of 
the  city.]  That  is,  the  Mount  of  Olives  ;  from  whence  it  is 
described  returning,  when  God  shall  again  make  the  city 
ftnd  temple  the  seat  of  his  presence.  (See  xliii.  2.  Zech. 
xiv.  4.) 

Ver.  24.  Afterward  the  spirit  took  me  up,  &c.]  See  the 
notes  on  viii.  3. 

And  brought  nie  in  vision  by  the  Spirit  of  God  into  Chal- 
dea.]  Returned  me  back  into  Chaldea,  in  the  same  manner 
as  it  carried  me  away  from  thence,  being  still  under  the 
power  of  a  Divine  ecstacy,  and  the  immediate  influences 
of  God's  Spirit. 

Ver.  25.  Then  I  spake  to  them  of  the  captivity,  &c.]  See 
,the  note  on  viii.  2. 


CHAP.   XII. 

ARGUMENT. 

Ezekiel  being  commanded  to  remove  his  household-stuflf, 
and  to  take  his  sustenance  with  quaking  and  trembling, 
is  a  type  of  the  captivity  both  of  king  and  people,  and  of 
the  consternation  which  their  calamities  will  bring  upon 
them ;  he  afterward  reproves  the  infidelity  of  tho.se  who 
disbelieved  his  prophecies. 

Ver.  2.  tSoNofman.]  See  ii.  1. 

Thou  dwellest  in  the  midst  of  a  rebellious  house.]  See  ii. 
3.  6, 7.  The  prophet  applies  himself  to  those  of  the  cap- 
tivity among  whom  he  dwelt.  They  saw  Jerusalem  still 
inhabited,  and  under  the  government  of  its  own  king.  And 
as  they  that  were  left  at  home  insulted  over  the  exiles ;  (see 
xi.  15.)  so  these  repined  at  their  own  ill  fortune,  and 
thought  those  who  dwelt  at  Jerusalem  in  a  much  better 
condition  than  themselves.  Therefore  the  following  para- 
bles are  designed  to  shew,  that  they  who  are  left  behind  to 
endure  the  miseries  of  a  siege,  and  the  insults  of  a  con- 
queror, will  be  in  the  worse  condition  of  the  two. 

St.  Jerome,  in  his  preface  to  Ezekiel,  observes,  this  was 
the  temper  of  those  captives  to  whom  Ezekiel  prophesied  ; 
"  lis,  qui  cum  eo  captivi  fuerant,  prophetavit,  poenitenti- 
bus  quod  ad  Jeremias  vaticinium  se  ultro  adversariis  tra- 
didissent,  et  viderent  adhuc  urbem  Hierosolymam  stare, 
quam  ille  casureim  esse  prajdixerat." 

Which  have  eyes,  and  see  not,  &c.J  Who  will  not  make 
use  of  that  sense  and  understanding  that  God  hath  given 
them.    (See  Isa.  vi.  9.  Jer.  v.  21.); 

Ver.  3.  Prepare  thee  stuff  for  removing,  Sac]  Get  all  thy 
goods  together,  and  pack  them  up  as  those  do  that  move 
from  one  house  to  another.  Do  this  openly  and  at  noon- 
day, that  they  may  all  see  and  take  notice  of  it.    The  pro- 


phets often  prophesied  by  signs,  as  being  of  greater  force 
and  efficacy  than  words.    (See  iv.  1.) 

Ver.  4.  Thou  shalt  go  forth  at  even  in  their  sight,  as  they 
that  go  forth  into  captivity.]  As  men  do  that  would  go  off 
by  stealth :  to  signify  also  that  Zedekiah  and  his  retinue 
should  escape  out  of  the  city  by  night,  (2  Kings  xxv.  4.) 
Ver.  5.  Dig  thou  through  the  wall  in  their  sight.]  To 
shew  that  the  king  shall  make  his  escape  by  the  same 
means.    (See  ver.  12.) 

Ibid,  and  Ver.  G.  And  carry  out  thereby.  In  their  sight 
thou  shalt  bear  it  upon  thy  shoulders — in  the  twilight.]  This 
which  the  prophet  was  commanded  to  carry  out  in  the 
twilight,  was  something  different  from  the  goods  he  removed 
in  the  day-time ;  (see  ver.  4.  7.)  and  therefore  must  mean 
necessary  provision  for  his  present  subsistence. 

Thou  slialt  cover  thy  face,  that  thou  see  not  the  ground.] 
As  Zedekiah  shall  do ;  that  he  might  not  be  discovered. 

/  have  set  thee  for  a  sign  to  the  house  of  Israel.]  See  ver. 
12.  and  iv.  3. 

Ver.  9.  Hath  not  the  house  of  Israel,  the  rebellious  house, 
said  to  thee.  What  doest  thou  ?]  They  inquire,  by  way  of 
derision  and  contempt,  what  these  signs  mean.  (Compare 
ii.  5.  xvii.  12.  xx.  49.  xxiv.  19.) 

Ver.  10.  This  burden  concerneth  the  prince  in  Jerusa- 
lem.] King  Zedekiah.  (See  vii.  27.) 

Ver.  12.  And  the  prince  that  is  among  them  shall  bear 
upon  his  shoulder  in  the  twilight.]  He  shall  be  glad  to  carry 
what  he  can  with  him  in  the  dusk  of  the  evening,  and  his 
retinue  shall  make  a  private  way  to  get  out  of  the  city,  that 
they  may  not  be  discovered.   (See  Jer.  xxxix.  4.) 

He  shall  cover  his  face,  &c.]  That  nobody  may  know  or 
discover  him,  till  he  is  got  beyond  his  enemies'  camp. 

Ver.  13.  My  net  also  will  I  spread  upon  him,  &c.]  Though 
he  thinks  to  escape,  yet  I  will  bring  his  enemies  upon  him, 
who  shall  encompass  him,  and  stop  his  flight,  as  when  a 
wild  beast  is  entangled  in  a  net.  (2  Kings  xxv.  5 — 7.  and 
compare  xvii.  20.  xix.  8.  xxxii.  3.  of  this  prophecy.) 

Yethe  shallnot  see  it,  though  he  shall  die  there.]  Having  his 
eyes  put  out  before  he  came  thither.  (Ibid.)  Josephus  tells 
us,  (Antiq.  lib.  xi.  cap.  10.)  that  Zedekiah  thought  this  pro- 
phecy inconsistent  with  that  of  Jeremiah,  (xxxiv.  3.)  That 
Zedekiah's  eyes  should  see  the  eyes  of  the  king  of  Babylon  ; 
and  therefore  believed  neither.  But  they  both  actually 
came  to  pass,  as  the  sacred  story  assures  us :  the  king  of 
Babylon  passing  sentence  upon  him  at  Riblah,  as  one  that 
had  broke  the  oath  and  covenant  he  bad  made  with  him, 
and  then  putting  out  his  eyes,  and  carrying  him  to  Ba- 
bylon. 

Ver.  14.  And  I  will  scatter  towards  every  wind  all  that 
are  about  him  to  help  him.']  See  2  Kings  xxv.  4,  5. 

And  I  will  draw  out  the  sword  after  them.]  See  the  note 
upon  V.  12. 

Ver.  16.  But  I  will  leave  a  few  men  of  them,  that  they 
may  declare  their  abominations  among  the  heathen.]  And 
there  justify  my  proceedings  against  them.  (See  vi.  8 — ^10.) 
Ver.  18.  Eat  thy  bread  with  quaking,  and  drink  thy  water 
with  trembling  and  carefulness.]  Shew  all  the  signs  of 
anxiety  and  consternation  whenever  thou  takest  thy  com- 
mon sustenance. 

Ver.  19.  Thus  saith  the  Lord  God  of  the  inhabitants  of 
Jerusalem,  and  of  the  land  of  Israel.]  This  was  designed  to 
inform  the  captives,  that  they  were  not  in  a  worse  condi- 
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tion  than  those  that  were  left  behind  in  Jadea.    (See  the 
note  on  ver.  2.) 

They  shall  eat  their  bread  with  carefulness,  &c.]  See  iv. 
16, 17. 

Ver.  20.  And  ye  shall  know  that  I  am  the  Lord.']  See 
vi.  7. 

Ver.  22.  In  the  land  of  Israel.]  See  the  note  on  vii.  2. 

The  days  are  prolonged,  and  every  vision  faileth.]  Words 
of  the  same  import  with  those  at  ver.  27.  and  xi.  3.  Both 
of  them  the  words  of  infidels,  who  turn  the  grace  of  God 
into  wantonness,  and  take  encouragement  from  his  pa- 
tience and  long-suffering  to  despise  his  threatenings,  as  if 
they  would  never  be  fulfilled.  (Compare  Isa.  v.  19.  Amos 
vi.  18.  2  Pet.  iii.3,  4.) 

Ver.  23.  The  days  are  at  hand.]  The  same  is  elsewhere 
expressed,  by  the  day  of  the  Lord  is  at  hand:  (see  Joel  ii. 
1.  Zeph.  i.  14.)  the  time  when  God  will  shew  his  wrath, 
and  make  his  power  and  justice  known  to  the  world.  (See 
ver.  25.) 

Ver.  25.  For  there  shall  be  no  more  any  vain  vision,  &c.] 
The  false  prophets,  who  foretold  peace  and  safety,  shall 
see  their  prophecies  so  confuted  by  the  events  quite  con- 
trary to  what  they  foretold,  that  they  will  never  pretend 
any  more  to  publish  new  prophecies.    (Compare  xiii.  23.) 

It  shall  be  no  more  prolonged.]  My  threatenings  shall 
come  to  pass  in  your  own  days,  and  ye  shall  have  ocular 
demonstration  of  their  truth. 

Ver.  27,  28.]  See  ver.  22,  23.  25. 

CHAP.    XIII. 

AKGUMENT. 

The  prophet  denounces  God's  judgments  against  false 
prophets  who  made  a  gain  of  their  profession,  and  en- 
couraged men  to  go  on  in  their  sins,  by  giving  them  false 
visions  of  peace  and  security ;  and  at  the  same  time  dis- 
heartened the  truly  pious,  and  discouraged  them  from 
continuing  in  the  ways  of  holiness. 

Ver.  2.  i3AY  thou  unto  them  that  prophesy  out  of  their  own 
hearts.]  The  true  prophets  often  denounce  God's  judg- 
ments against  the  false  ones ;  laying  to  their  charge  many 
misdemeanours  in  their  private  conversation,  and  upbraid- 
ing them  for  unfaithfulness  in  the  office  they  undertook  of 
guiding  and  directing  men's  consciences.  (See  xxii.  25. 
28.  Jer.  vi.  14.  xxiii.  11,  &c.  xxviii.  14.  xxix.  8.  22,  23. 
Micah  iii.  5.) 

Ver.  4,  O  Israel,  thy  prophets  are  like  the  foxes  in  the 
deserts.]  Deceitful  workers,  as  the  apostle  styles  such  per- 
sons, 2  Cor.  xi.  13.  who  craftily  insinuate  false  doctrines 
into  weak  and  unstable  minds ;  and  withal  hungry  and 
ravenous,  and  such  as  greedily  catch  at  any  appearance  of 
advantage.    (Compare  xxii.  25.) 

Ver.  5.  Ye  have  not  gone  up  into  the  gaps.]  Or,  stood  in 
the  gap,  or  breach,  as  it  is  expressed  xxii.  30.  Psal. 
cvi.  23.  Which  place  alludes  to  the  intercession  which 
Moses  made  for  the  Israelites,  whereby  he  withheld  God's 
hand,  as  it.  were,  when  it  was  just  stretched  out  to  take 
vengeance  upon  the  people  for  their  heinous  sin  in  making 
the  golden  calf.     (See  Exod.  xxxii.  10,  11.) 

The  phrase  is  taken  from  those  that  put  a  stop  to  the 


enemy  when  he  is  just  entering  in  at  a  breach.  In  like 
manner,  it  was  the  office  and  duty  of  those  prophets,  if 
they  had  truly  been  what  they  prrtended,  by  their  prayers 
and  intercessions,  to  put  a  stop  to  God's  vengeance  when 
it  was  just  ready  to  be  poured  out  upon  a  sinful  people. 

Nor  made  up  a  fence  for  the  house  of  Israel.]  Or,  made 
up  a  wall,  as  the  Vulgar  Latin  translates  it.  Another  ex- 
pression taken  from  those  that  are  besieged,  and  if  a  breach 
be  made  in  a  wall,  presently  make  it  up,  or  build  up  a  new 
one  within  it;  to  prevent  the  enemy  from  entering,  and  be- 
coming masters  of  the  city.  The  word  geder,  fence,  signi- 
fies any  other  sort  of  fortification.  (See  Psal.  Ixii.  3. 
Ixxxix.  40.) 

To  stand  in  tlie  battle,  in  the  day  of  the  Lord.]  When 
God  shall  come  like  a  leader,  or  general,  at  the  head  of  his 
army,  t.  e.  his  judgments,  to  execute  vengeance  upon  his 
enemies.    (Compare  Jer.  xxv.  30.  Joel  ii.  11.) 

Ver.  6.  They  have  seen  vanity  and  lying  divinations.] 
Concerning  peace  and  prosperity.  (See  ver.  10.  and  xii. 
23,  24.) 

And  they  have  made  others  to  hope  that  they  woidd  con- 
firm the  word.]  Or,  that  the  word  should  be  confirmed;  the 
transitive  verb  being  often  taken  in  an  impersonal  sense. 
(See  the  note  on  Isa.  xliv.  18.)  Their  speaking  with  so 
much  assurance  made  others  confidently  expect  that  the 
event  should  answer  their  predictions ;  and  sometimes  even 
imposed  upon  the  true  prophets  for  a  time ;  as  Hananiah 
did  upon  Jeremiah.    (See  Jer.  xxviii.  6.) 

Ver.  9.  They  shall  not  be  in  the  assembly  of  my  people.] 
They  shall  not  be  members  of  the  church  here,  nor  partake 
of  the  communion  of  saints  in  heaven.  The  Hebrew  word 
sod,  signifies  a  secret  assembly  or  privy-council ;  such  as 
are  acquainted  with  the  most  inward  thoughts  and  secret 
intent  of  a  prince;  and  from  thence  it  is  applied  to  God's 
chosen  people,  those  that  are  acquainted  with  the  wJiole 
counsel  of  God,  and  whom  he  instructs  by  the  secret  direc- 
tions of  his  Holy  Spirit.  (See  Psal.  xxv.  14.  Jer.  xxiii. 
18.)  So  the  prophet  tells  these  men  that  pretended  to  know 
so  much  of  the  secrets  of  the  Almighty,  that  they  should 
never  be  of  the  number  of  those  favourites  of  heaven,  to 
whom  God  will  reveal  himself  and  his  counsels. 

Neither  shall  they  be  written  in  tlie  writing  of  the  house  of 
Israel-]  The  sense  is  much  the  same  with  that  of  the  fore- 
going sentence;  the  expressions  being  an  allusion  to  the 
registers  that  used  to  be  kept  of  the  members  of  any  city 
or  corporation,  the  privileges  of  which  society  none  can 
pretend  to,  but  they  whose  names  are  entered  into  such  re- 
gisters. (Compare  Exod.  xxxii.  32.  Psal.  xlix.  28.  Ezraii. 
62.  Luke  v.  20.  Phil.  iv.  2.  Heb.  xii.  23.)  It  may  be.  these 
false  prophets  foretold  a  speedy  return  to  the  exiles ;  where- 
upon God  tells  them  that  they  shall  never  live  to  see  it,  nor 
shall  their  names  be  entered  into  the  register  of  those  that 
return  home.    (See  Nehem.  vii.  5.) 

Neither  shall  they  enter  into  the  land  of  Israel.]  They 
shall  never  see  their  own  country  again,  nor  shall  they 
have  a  share  among  the  true  Israelites.  (See  the  note  on 
XX.  38.) 

Ver.  10.  They  have  seduced  my  people,  saying.  Peace,  and 
there  was  no  peace.]  They  have  deceived  my  people,  by 
telling  them  that  none  of  those  judgments  should  overtake 
them,  which  Jeremy  and  the  other  true  prophets  threatened 
them  with,  and  they  have  spoke  peace  to  men's  consciences 
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upon  false  grounds  and  principles.    (See  Jer.  iv.  10.  vi.  14. 
xxxiii.  14. 17.) 

And  one  built  a  wall,  and,  lo,  others  daubed  it  ivith  un- 
tempered  mortar.^  Instead  of  providing  such  a  fence  and 
bulwark,  as  might  secure  the  people  against  the  judgments 
that  threaten  them,  (see  ver.  5.)  they  have  made  a  slight 
wall  without  any  mortar,  or  cement,  to  bind  and  strengthen 
it ;  that  is,  they  have  applied  slight  and  palliating  remedies 
to  public  calamities,  which  will  never  give  true  peace  to 
men's  consciences,  nor  stand  them  in  any  stead,  when  God 
visits  for  their  iniquities.  Just  as  if  an  unskilful  builder 
should  undertake  to  set  up  a  wall,  and  his  fellow-workmen 
should  daub  it  with  untempered  mortar.  (See  ver.  11, 12. 16.) 

Ver.  11.  There  shall  be  an  overflowing  shower  ;  and  ye, 
O  great  hailstones,  shall  fall,  &c.]  God's  judgments  are 
often  compared  to  storms  and  tempests,  the  artillery  of 
heaven.  (See  xxxviii.  22.  Job  xxvii.  20.  Psal.  xi.  6.  xviii. 
13, 14.)  Especially  when  he  executes  his  judgments  by  a 
victorious  army.  (See  Isa.  xxix.  6.  xxxviii.  2.  Jer.  iv.  13. 
compare  Ecclus.  xlix.  9.) 

Ver.  13. 1  will  rend  it  with  a  stormy  wind  in  my  fury,  &c.] 
Under  these  metaphors  is  probably  foretold  the  destruction 
of  Jerusalem  by  the  Chaldean  army.  Thus  the  Chaldee 
paraphrase  expounds  it:  I  ivill  bring  a  mighty  king  with 
the  force  of  a  whirlwind,  and  destroying  people  as  it  were  an 
overflowing  stonn,  and  powerful  princes  like  great  hailstones. 

Ver.  14.  So  will  I  break  down  the  wall,  and  bring  it  doivn 
to  the  ground,  &c.]  The  Chaldee  explains  this  verse  to  the 
same  sense :  /  will  destroy  the  city  wherein  ye  have  uttered 
these  false  prophecies:  which  exposition  is  confirmed  by 
the  following  words.  And  ye  shall  be  consumed  in  the  midst 
thereof;  that  is,  you  shall  be  destroyed  in  the  same  com- 
mon calamity. 

And  ye  shall  know  that  I  am  the  Lord.]  See  vi.  7. 

Ver.  15.  The  wall  is  no  more,  nor  they  that  daubed  it.] 
The  Chaldee  expounds  it.  The  city  is  no  more,  nor  the  false 
prophets. 

Ver.  16.  See  visions  of  peace,  and  there  is  no  peace.]  See 
Jer.  vi.  10.  viii.  11. 

Ver.  17.  Set  thy  face  against  the  daughters  of  thy  people 
that  prophesy.]  Direct  thy  discourse  against  those  she- 
pretenders  to  prophecy.  (Compare  xx.  46.  xxi.  2.)  God  did 
sometimes  bestow  the  gift  of  prophecy  upon  women.  (See 
Exod.  XV.  20.  Judg.  iv.  4.  2  Kings  xxii.  14.)  This  encou- 
raged others  of  that  sex  to  pretend  to  the  same  gift.  (Com- 
pare Rev.  ii.20.) 

Ver.  18.  Woe  to  the  women  that  sow  pillows  to  all  arm- 
lioles,  &c.]  The  learned  Gataker,  in  his  Cinnus,  p.  200. 
thinks  the  words  may  more  properly  be  rendered,  That  put 
(or  fasten)  pillows  to  all  armholes  ;  so  he  understands  the 
same  word,  Job  xvi.  15. 1  have  put  sackcloth  upon  my  skin. 
As  the  prophet  compares  the  deceitful  practices  of  the 
false  prophets  to  the  daubing  of  a  wall,  so  he  represents 
the  artifices  of  these  female  seducers,  by  sowing  pillows 
under  their  hearers'  elbows,  that  they  might  rest  securely  in 
their  evil  ways  ;  and  by  covering  their  faces  with  veils,  or 
kerchiefs,  or  ornaments  proper  to  women,  thereby  to  keep 
them  in  blindness  and  ignorance. 

To  the  head  of  every  stature.]  Of  every  age,  both  great 
and  small:  so  the  Greek  word  'HXtKia,  used  by  the  LXX. 
here,  signifies  age  as  well  as  stature.  (See  Dr.  Hammond 
upon  Matt.  vi.  27.) 

TOL.  IV. 


To  hunt  souls.]  That  they  may  drive  them  into  those 
nets  and  snares  that  they  have  laid  for  them,  and  make 
them  their  prey.  (Compare  xxv.  25.  Micah  ii.  7.  2  Pet. 
ii.  14.) 

Will  ye  hunt  the  souls  of  my  people,  and  will  ye  save  the 
souls  alive  that  come  to  you?^  Or,  will  ye  promise,  life  unto 
those  that  come  to  you  ?  (see  ver.  19.  22.)  that  is,  will  ye 
make  a  prey  of  men's  souls,  by  deluding  them  with  fair 
hopes  and  promises? 

Ver.  19.  And  will  ye  pollute  me  among  my  people  ?]  Will 
ye  profane  my  name,  by  making  use  of  it  to  give  credit  to 
your  own  dreams  and  lies  ?     (See  ver.  7.) 

For  handfuls  of  barley,  and  for  pieces  of  bread.]  For 
the  meanest  reward.  (See  Prov.  xxviii.  21.)  So  greedy 
are  they  of  making 'gain  to  themselves.  (Compare  xxii. 
25.  Micah  iii.  5.) 

To  slay  the  souls  that  should  not  die,  &c.]  Thus  they 
threatened  death  to  those  that  yielded  themselves  to  the 
Chaldeans  in  Jeconiah's  captivity;  and  yet  God  preserved 
them  alive.  (See  Jer.  xxix.  5,  6.)  And  they  have  en- 
couraged those  that  remain  at  Jerusalem  with  promises  of 
peace  and  safety,  who  shall  all  be  destroyed.  (See  v.  12.) 
Or  the  words  may  be  meant  in  general  of  discouraging  the 
godly,  and  confirming  the  wicked  in  their  evil  ways.  (See 
ver.  22.  and  compare  Jer.  xxiii.  14.  17.) 

To  slay  and  to  make  alive,  signify  here  to  promise  men 
life,  or  threaten  them  with  death.  (See  ver.  22.)  So  the 
prophet  saith  he  came  to  destroy  the  city,  xliii.  3.  that  is, 
to  pronounce  the  sentence  of  destruction  upon  it.  And  the 
priest  is  said  to  make  the  leper  unclean.  Lev.  xiii.  3.  that 
is,  to  pronounce  him  unclean,  as  our  translation  rightly  ex- 
presses the  sense. 

Ver.  20.  Wherewith  ye  hunt  the  souls  to  make  them  fly.] 
To  make  them  run  into  those  nets  and  snares  that  you  have 
laid  for  them.  (See  ver.  18.)  The  metaphor  is  continued 
from  the  manner  of  hunting  and  pursuing  living  creatures, 
by  that  means  to  drive  them  into  the  toils  prepared  for 
them. 

lunll  fear  them  from  your  arms.]  I  will  make  your  cheats 
and  impostures  appear  so  evidently,  that  nobody  shall  be 
in  danger  of  being  seduced  by  you  any  more.  (See  ver.  23.) 

Ver.  22.  Because  with  lies  ye  have  made  the  heart  of  the 
righteous  sad,  &c.]  As  you  have  deluded  the  wicked  with 
vain  hopes,  (see  ver.  10.)  so  you  have  disheartened  the 
righteous  with  groundless  fears,  (ver.  19.  and  compare 
xxii.  25.) 

CHAP.    XIV. 

ARGUMENT, 

The  prophet  denounces  God's  judgments  against  those 
hypocrites  who  pretended  to  be  his  worshippers,  and  at 
the  same  time  secretly  practised  idolatry.  He  after- 
ward sets  forth  God's  mercy  towards  the  Jews,  in  sparing 
a  few  of  that  sinful  nation,  and  those  no  better  than  the 
rest  that  were  destroyed,  when  he  might  injustice  have 
involved  all  of  them  in  one  common  destruction. 

Ver.  1.  JL  HEN  came  certain  of  the  elders  of  Israel,  &c.] 
See  viii.  1. 

Ver.  3.  These  men  have  set  up  their  idols  in  their  heart, 
and  put  the  stumbling-block  of  their  iniquity  before  their 
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face."]  They  are  not  only  idolaters  in  their  heart,  but  they 
have  actually  set  up  idols  and  worshipped  them;  and 
thereby  have  fallen  into  that  great  sin  of  deserting  me  and 
ray  worship.    (See  vii.  19.) 

Should  I  be  inquired  of  at  all  by  them  ?]  Though  they 
have  the  impudence  to  come  to  ask  counsel  of  God,  (see 
vii.  26.)  they  shall  not  receive  a  favourable  answer,  but 
such  a  one  as  their  hypocrisy  deserves.  (See  the  following 
verse,  and  compare  xxxvi.  37.) 

Ver.  5.  That  I  may  take  the  house  of  Israel  in  their  own 
heart.]  That  I  may  deal  with  them  according  to  their  de- 
serts, and  thereby  convince  them  that  I  am  a  searcher  of 
hearts,  and  know  the  inward  and  secret  wickedness  of 
their  thoughts. 

Ver.  6.  From  all  your  abominations.']  Your  idolatries. 
(See  viii.  10.  xvi.  2.) 

Ver.  7.  Or  of  the  stranger  tliat  sojourneth  in  Israel.] 
The  stranger  within  thy  gates,  as  it  is  expressed  in  the 
fourth  commandment.  These,  though  they  were  not  all  of 
them  circumcised,  yet  devoted  themselves  to  the  service  of 
the  one  true  God,  for  which  reason  they  are  styled  the  wor- 
shippers of  God,  Acts  xvi.  14.  xviii.  7. 

Who  separates  himself  from  me.]  Who  turns  apostate 
from  me  and  my  service;  for  men  cannot  serve  God  and 
idols;  he  having  declared  himself  a  jeaZous  God,  that  will 
not  admit  any  rival  in  his  worship.  (See  Josh.  xxiv.  19.) 
I,  the  Lord,  will  answer  him  by  myself]  I  will  punish 
him  immediately  by  my  own  hands.  (See  the  following 
verse.) 

Ver.  8.  And  I  will  set  my  face  against  that  man.]  I  will 
make  him  a  mark  of  mine  indignation.  (See  xv.  7.  Jer. 
xliv.  11.) 

And  I  will  make  him  a  sign  and  a  proverb.]  I  will  make 
him  a  signal  and  remarkable  instance  of  my  vengeance. 
(Compare  Numb.  xxvi.  10.  Deut.  xxviii.  38.) 

And  will  cut  him  off  from  the  midst  of  my  people.]  By  a 
sudden  death,  attended  with  extraordinary  circumstances. 
(See  Lev.  xx.  6. 17, 18.) 

Ver.  9.  And  if  a  prophet  be  deceived.]  This  is  to  be  un- 
derstood of  the  false  prophets,  whose  practices  are  re- 
proved throughout  the  whole  foregoing  chapter. 

I,  the  Lord,  have  deceived  that  prophet.]  I  have  suffered 
him  to  be  deceived.  (See  the  note  on  Isa.  Ixiii.  17.)  I 
have  given  him  up  to  strong  delusions,  as  a  just  judgment 
upon  him  for  going  after  idols,  and  setting  up  false  pre- 
tences to  inspiration.  (See  xiii.  2.  7.  23.  1  Kings  xxii. 
23.  Jer.  iv.  10.  and  compare  2  Thess.  ii.  11,  12.)  Or 
the  words  may  be  explained  to  this  sense :  I  will  disap- 
point the  hopes  and  expectations  of  those  prophets,  who 
seduce  my  people  by  speaking  peace  to  them :  (xiii.  10.) 
for  I  will  bring  upon  them  those  evils,  which  they  with 
great  assurance  have  declared  should  never  come  to  pass. 
To  this  purpose  it  follows,  I  will  stretch  out  my  hand 
upon  him,  &c.  i.  e.  I  will  send  such  a  judgment  upon  him, 
as  I  inflicted  upon  Hananiah  the  false  prophet,  Jw. 
xxviii.  16, 17. 

Ver.  10.  The  punishment  of  the  prophet  shall  be  even  as 
the  punishment  of  him  that  seeketh  to  him.]  Because  both 
parties  are  equally  guilty  of  going  astray  from  me,  and 
seeking  after  idols,  and  other  unlawful  means  of  divination. 
(See  ver.  11.  and  compare  2  Kings  i.  3,  4.) 

Ver.  11.  That  the  house  of  Israel  way  go  no  more  astray 


fromme.]  The  judgments  I  inflict  upon  the  false  prophets, 
and  those  that  consult  them,  shall  be  an  instruction  to  ray 
people  to  keep  close  to  me  and  my  ^'orship,  and  not  hanker 
after  the  idolatrous  practices  of  the  neighbouring  nations. 
But  that  they  may  be  my  people,  &c.]  See  the  note  on 
xi.  20. 

Ver.  13.  When  the  land  trespasseth  grievously.  Sac]  Or, 
When  a  land.  The  design  of  this  and  the  following  verses 
is  to  shew,  that  when  the  inhabitants  of  a  land  have  filled 
up  the  measure  of  their  iniquities,  and  God  ariselh  to  exe- 
cute judgment  upon  them,  the  few  righteous  that  are  left 
among  them  shall  not  be  able  by  their  prayers  and  inter- 
cessions to  deliver  the  nation  from  tlie  judgments  decreed 
against  it.  They  shall  but  deliver  their  own  souls;  as  we 
see  in  the  case  of  Sodom,  where  there  was  no  righteous 
but  Lot  and  his  family;  those  just  persons  saved  them- 
selves, but  no  intercession  could  avail  to  save  the  city. 
(See  the  following  verse.) 

And  break  the  staff  of  the  bread  thereof]  See  iv.  16. 
Ver.  14.  Though  these  three  men,  Noah,  Daniel,  and  Job, 
were  in  it.]  All  of  them  persons  eminent  for  their  piety : 
Noah  and  his  family  were  saved  out  of  the  universal  de- 
luge, and  obtained  a  promise  from  God  that  he  would 
never  destroy  the  world  so  again,  Gen.  viii.  21.  Daniel 
interceded  with  God  for  the  whole  nation  of  the  Jews,  and 
obtained  a  promise  of  their  restoration,  Dan.  ix.  Job  was 
appointed  by  God  to  make  intercession  for  his  three  friends. 
Job  xiii.  8.  But  when  God's  irreversible  decree  is  gone 
out  against  a  nation,  even  the  prayers  of  such  men  will  be 
ineffectual  towardstheir  deliverance.  (Compare  Jer.xv.l.) 
We  may  observe  how  early  the  fame  of  Daniel's  piety 
was  spread  over  Chaldea,  who  was  at  this  time  not  above 
thirty  years  of  age;  it  being  but  thirteen  years  ago  since  he 
was  carried  captive  to  Babylon,  when  he  was  very  young. 
(See  Dan.  i.  1.  4,  &c.) 

Ver.  15.  If  I  cause  noisome  beasts  to  pass  through  the 
land.]  See  v.  17. 

Ver.  17.  Or  if  I  bring  a  sword  upon  the  land.]  If  I  de- 
liver it  into  the  hands  of  a  cruel  and  bloody  enemy.  (See 
V.  12.  vii.  15.  xxi.  9. 16.)  The  conqueror's  sword  is  often 
called  the  sword  of  the  Lord,  in  the  prophets;  because  they 
are  the  executioners  of  God's  judgments.  (See  Isa.  x.  16. 
Jer.  XXV.  9.  xlvii.  6.) 

And  say,  Sword,  go  through  the  land.]  So  God  is  said  to 
call  for  a  sword  upon  Gog,  xxxviii.  21. 

So  that  I  cut  off  man  and  beast  from  it.]  The  men  are  de- 
stroyed by  the  sword,  and  the  cattle  are  drove  away  by  the 
enemy;  or  else  consumed  by  pestilence  arising  from  the 
air's  being  corrupted  through  the  stench  of  dead  bodies. 
(Compare  XXV.  13.  xxix.8.  xxxii.l3.  Hos.iv.3.  Zeph.i.3.) 
Ver.  19.  Or  if  I  send  a  pestilence  upon  that  land.]  See  v.  12. 
And  pour  out  my  fury  upon  it  in  blood.]  With  great  de- 
struction of  men's  lives,  as  the  Chaldee  paraphrase  explains 
it.  (Compare  xxxviii.  22.) 

Ver.  21.  How  much  more  [should  there  be  an  utter  de- 
struction] when  I  send  my  four  sore  judgments  upon  Je- 
rusalem, &c.]  See  V.  12.  vi.  12.  xii.  16.  Jer.  xv.  2.  The 
particles  aph  ki,  are  very  properly  translated  here.  How 
much  more;  in  which  sense  they  are  plainly  taken,  2  Sam. 
iv.  11.  Prov.  xi.  31.  xxi.  15. 

Tlie  noisome  beast.]  See  v.  17.  xxxiii.  27. 

Ver.  22.  Yet,  behold,  therein  sliall  be  left  a  remnant 
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that  shall  he  brought  forth.}  Notwithstanding  these  four 
sore  judgments,  some  shall  escape,  and  be  brought  into 
Chaldea,  to  be  your  companions  in  captivity.  (Compare 
\i.  8.  Jer.  lii.  29,  30.) 

Both  sons  and  daughters.}  See  ver.  16.  18.  20.  of  this 
chapter. 

And  ye  shall  see  their  ways  and  their  doings.}  Their 
afflictions  shall  bring  them  to  a  due  sense  of  their  former 
iniquities,  and  they  shall  humbly  confess  their  own  sins, 
and  the  sins  of  those  who  were  consumed  in  the  destruc- 
tion of  the  city;  whereby  it  will  appear  that  I  have  not 
punished  them  beyond  what  their  sins  have  deserved.  (See 
vi.  9.  XX.  43.  xxxvi.  31.) 

And  ye  shall  be  comforted  concerning  the  evil  that  I  have 
brought  upon  Jerusalem.}  This  will  compose  your  minds, 
and  make  you  give  glory  to  God,  and  acknowledge  his 
judgments  to  be  righteous,  though  they  touch  you  very  nearly 
in  the  destruction  of  your  friends  and  country. 

Ver.  23.  And  ye  shall  know  that  I  have  not  done  without 
cause,  &c.]  S'ee  the  note  on  vi.  10. 

CHAP.    XV. 

ARGUMENT. 

Under  the  parable  of  a  vine,  which  when  it  is  barren, 
is  unfit  for  any  use,  is  shewed  the  utter  rejection  of 
Jerusalem. 

Ver.  2.  ff  HA  T  is  the  vine-tree  more  than  any  other  tree, 
or  than  a  branch  which  is  among  the  trees  of  the  forest  ?} 
The  latter  part  of  the  verse  may  be  better  translated  thus. 
If  it  be  as  a  branch  which  is  among  the  trees  of  the  forest; 
i.  e.  if  it  prove  unfruitful.  (See  Dr.  Lightfoot  upon  John 
XV.  6.)  The  Jewish  church  is  often  compared  to  a  vine  in 
the  sacred  writers.    (See  Isa.  v.  1.  Psal.  Ixxx.  8,  &c.) 

Ver.  3.  SJiall  wood  be  taken  thereof  to  do  any  work, 
8cc.]  The  wood  of  a  vine  is  of  no  use  for  building,  or 
making  any  utensil.  The  works  of  that  kind  which  Pliny 
takes  notice  of,  Nat.  Hist.  lib.  xiv.  cap.  1.  are  rather  to 
be  looked  upon  as  rarities,  than  as  things  of  common  use. 

Ver.  4.  Behold,  it  is  cast  into  the  fire  for  fuel.}  The  only 
use  that  dead  vine-branches  can  be  put  to.  (See  John 
xr.  6.) 

The  fire  devoureth  both  the  ends  of  it,  and  the  midst  of  it 
is  burnt.}  A  fit  representation  of  the  present  state  of  Judea, 
when  both  its  extremities  were  consumed  by  the  ravages 
of  a  foreign  enemy,  and  the  midst  of  it,  where  the  capital 
city  stood,  is  ready  to  be  destroyed:  just  as  the  fire  still 
spreads  towards  the  middle  part  of  a  stick,  when  once  both 
ends  are  lighted. 

Ver.  7.  And  they  shall  go  out  from  one  fire,  and  another 
fire  sJiall  devour  them.}  Flying  from  one  evil,  another  shall 
overtake  them.  Fire  sometimes  signifies  any  judgment  or 
calamity  indicted  by  God.  (See  Amos  i.  4,  &c.  and  the 
note  upon  Jer.  vii.  20.) 

CHAP.    XVI. 

ARGUMENT. 

God  sets  forth  his  free  love  towards  the  church  and  nation 
of  the  Jews,  represented  here  by  Jerusalem,  under  the 
emblem  of  a  person  that  should  take  up  an  exposed 


infant,  breed  her  up,  and  afterward  marry  her.  He  then 
upbraids  their  monstrous  ingratitude  in  departing  from 
his  worship,  and  being  polluted  with  heathenish  idol- 
atries; which  the  prophet  illustrates  by  the  resemblance 
of  a  lewd  woman,  that  proves  false  to  a  kind  and  indul- 
gent husband.  For  which  God  threatens  to  deal  with 
her  as  abused  husbands  used  to  deal  with  wives  con- 
victed of  adultery.  Notwithstanding  all  these  provoca- 
tions, he  promises  in  the  end  to  shew  them  mercy.  The 
metaphor  of  describing  idolatry  as  spiritual  adultery, 
often  made  use  of  in  the  prophets,  is  here,  and  in  the 
twenty-third  chapter,  pursued  with  great  force,  and  in 
a  lively  way  of  representation :  both  chapters  being  a 
remarkable  instance  of  that  vehemence  of  expression, 
which  the  rhetoricians  call  by  the  name  of  Ativorrig. 

Ver.  2.  \yAUSE  Jerusalem  to  know  her  abominations.} 
This  might  probably  be  done  by  way  of  letter,  as  Jere- 
miah signified  the  will  of  God  to  the  captives  at  Babylon, 
(Jer.  xxix.  1.)  God  particularly  upbraids  Jerusalem  for 
her  iniquities,  because  it  was  the  place  he  had  chosen  for 
his  peculiar  residence,  and  yet  the  inhabitants  had  defiled 
that  very  place,  nay,  and  the  temple  itself,  with  idolatry ; 
the  sin  particularly  denoted  by  the  word  abomination. 
(See  viii.  10.  xiv.  6.) 

Ver.  3.  Thy  birth  and  thy  nativity  is  of  the  land  of  Ca- 
naan.} As  your  fathers  sojourned  in  the  land  of  Canaan, 
before  they  came  to  have  any  right  or  property  in  it ;  so  you, 
their  posterity,  have  all  along  resembled  the  manners  of 
Canaan,  more  than  those  of  Abraham,  Isaac,  and  Jacob, 
your  ancestors. 

Thy  father  was  a  Hittite,  and 'thy  mother  an  Amorite.} 
Those  are  said  to  be  our  parents  in  the  Scripture  dialect, 
whose  manners  we  resemble.  (See  ver.  45.  of  this  chapter ; 
Matt.  iii.  7.  John  viii.  44.)  There  is  an  expression  of  the 
same  import  in  the  History  of  Susannah,  ver.  56.  that  seems 
to  be  copied  from  this  text,  O  thou  seed  of  Canaan,  and  not 
ofJudah,  beauty  hath  deceived  thee,  and  lust  hath  perverted 
thy  heart. 

Ver.  4,  5.  In  the  day  when  thou  wast  born,  &c.]  The  pro- 
phet describes  the  forlorn  condition  of  the  Israelites  in 
Egypt  under  the  similitude  of  a  new-born  infant,  exposed 
in  its  native  filthiness,  without  any  friend  to  pity  his  condi- 
tion, or  take  the  least  care  of  it. 

Ver.  6.  I  said  unto  thee,  when  thou  wast  in  thy  blood, 
Live.}  Whilst  as  yet  nobody  took  so  much  care  of  thee  as 
to  wash  thee  from  thy  native  filthiness,  (ver.  4.)  I  took  pity 
on  thee ;  as  a  traveller  that  passes  by,  and  sees  an  infant 
lie  exposed  ;  and  I  provided  all  things  necessary  for  thy 
support. 

Ver.  7.  /  have  caused  thee  to  multiply,  &c.]  The  prophet 
describes  the  people's  increasing  in  Egypt  imder  the  meta- 
phor of  a  child's  growing  to  woman's  estate.  (Compare 
Exod.  i.  7.) 

Ver.  8.  Behold,  thy  time  was  the  time  of  love,  Sec.}  I 
thought  it  now  a  proper  time  to  betroth  thee  to  myself:  the 
Jews'  deliverance  out  of  Egypt  is  elsewhere  described  as 
the  time  of  God's  espousing  them  to  himself.  (See  Jer.  ii. 
2,  &c.  Hos.  ii.  15.  19.)  And  his  entering  into  a  covenant 
with  them,  is  commonly  represented  by  a  marriage-con- 
tract. (See  Isa.  liv.  5.  Jer.  iii.  1. 14.  and  Bishop  Patrick's 
Preface  to  his  Commentary  on  the  Canticles.) 
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I  spread  my  skirt  over  thee.']  I  took  thee  under  my  pro- 
tection, as  a  husband  doth  the  wife.    (Sec  Ruth  iii.  0.) 

And  covered  thy  nakedness.]  Enriched  thee  with  the  goods 
and  possessions  of  the  Egyptians  and  Canaanites.  (See 
ver.  10, 11,  &c.) 

Ver.  9.  Then  I  washed  thee  with  water — and  anointed 
thee  with  oil.]  I  added  every  thing  that  could  contribute  to 
thy  beauty  and  ornament.  The  anointing  with  oil  was 
reckoned  a  necessary  ingredient  in  a  festival  dress.  (See 
Ruth  iii.  3.  Isa.  Ixi.  3.  Matt.  vi.  17.) 

Ver.  10.  I  shod  thee  with  badgers'  skins,  &c.]  Or,  with 
sandals  of  a  purple  colour,  as  Bochart  expounds  the  word 
tahash.  This  and  the  following  verses  allude  to  those  parts 
of  women's  attire,  which  serve  not  only  for  use,  but  for  or- 
nament too;  and  import  (hat  God  did  not  only  provide  the 
Jews  with  necessaries,  but  likewise  with  superfluities. 

/  girded  thee  with  fine  linen.]  This  manufacture  Egypt 
was  famous  for :  (see  xxvii.  7.)  it  was  one  of  the  prin- 
cipal ornaments  of  women,  (see  Isa.  iii.  16.)  as  well  as  of 
great  men. 

Ver.  11.  I  put  bracelets  upon  thy  hands,  and  a  chain 
about  thy  neck.]  These  were  ornaments  that  none  but  per- 
sons of  better  quality  used  to  wear.  (See  Gen.  xxiv.  47. 
Prov.  i.  9.) 

Ver.  12.  And  I  put  a  jewel  on  thy  forehead.]  The  same 
which  is  called  a  nose-jewel,  Isa.  iii.  21.  where  the  words 
might  as  well  be  translated,  a  jewel  for  the  face  or  forehead. 
(Compare  likewise  Gen.  xxiv.  47.) 

And  a  beautiful  crown  upon  thy  head.]  Crovras  or  gar- 
Isinds  were  used  in  times  of  public  rejoicing;  from  whence 
is  derived  that  expression  of  St.  Paul,  A  crown  of  rejoicing  ; 
1  Thess.  ii.  19.  (Compare  Isa.  xxxv.  10.)  Virgins  were 
sometimes  adorned  with  crowns  :  (see  Baruch  vi.  9.)  and 
they  were  commonly  put  upon  the  beads  of  persons  newly 
married.    (See  Cant.  iii.  11.) 

Ver.  13.  Thou  didst  eat  fine  flour,  honey,  and  oil.]  Thy 
country  afforded  all  manner  of  plenty  and  delicacies.  (Com- 
pare Deut.  xxxii.  13,  14.) 

And  didst  prosper  into  a  kingdom.]  Thou  wast  advanced 
to  be  the  seat  of  a  kingdom,  and  the  city  of  the  great  King 
of  heaven  and  earth,  Psal.  xlviii.  2. 

Ver.  14.  And  thy  renown  went  forth  among  the  heathen 
for  thy  beauty.]  For  the  magnificence  of  the  temple,  called 
the  Beauty  of  Holiness,  and  honoured  with  God's  especial 
presence.   (Compare  Lam.  ii.  15.  Psal.  xlviii.  2.) 

Ver.  15.  But  thou  didst  trust  in  thy  own  beauty,  and 
playedst  the  harlot,  because  of  thy  renown.]  Women  that 
are  proud  of  their  beauty  are  easily  tempted  to  lewdness, 
if  they  have  not  a  strict  guard  upon  themselves :  so  you 
abused  those  honours  and  advantages  which  I  had  bestowed 
upon  you,  and  made  them  an  occasion  of  forsaking  me 
your  benefactor,  and  serving  idols.  You  presumed  upon 
that  very  favour  which  I  had  shewed  to  Jerusalem,  in 
choosing  it  for  the  place  of  my  residence ;  as  if  that  would 
secure  you  from  my  vengeance,  let  your  idolatries  and 
other  wickedness  be  never  so  great.  (See  Jer.  vii.  4. 
Micah  iii.  11.) 

And  playedst  the  harlot.]  Idolatry  is  commonly  described 
by  the  metaphor  of  spiritual  adultery,  as  hath  been  already 
observed.  (See  the  note  on  ver.  8.  and  compare  xxiii.  3. 
8. 11.  Isa.  Ivii.  8.  Jer.  ii.  20.  iii.  2.  6.  20.) 

Ver.  16.  And  of  thy  garments  thou  didst  take,  and  deckedst 


thy  high  places,  &c.]  This  was  a  great  aggravation  of  their 
ingratitude,  that  they  applied  tho^^e  very  blessings,  which 
God  had  given  them,  to  the  worship  of  idols.  (Compare 
Hos.  ii.  8.) 

And  deckedst  thy  high  places  ivith  divers  colours.]  Or, 
madest  high  places,  or  images  of  divers  colours;  as  the 
LXX.  explain  the  sense.  Thou  made.st  little  shrines,  cha- 
pels, or  altars  for  idols,  and  deckedst  them  with  hangings 
of  divers  colours,  ver.  18.  (See  2  Kings  xxiii.  7.)  The 
word  bamah  is  sometimes  used  for  an  altar,  because  altars 
were  commonly  set  upon  eminent  places.  (See  ver.  24, 25.) 
In  that  sense  the  Chaldee  paraphrase  understands  it,  Jer. 
xlviii.  35.  and  so  it  may  be  best  understood,  xx.  29.  of  this 
prophecy. 

The  like  things  shall  not  come,  neither  shall  it  be  so.]  I 
will  utterly  destroy  those  idolatries,  and  those  that  com- 
mit them. 

Ver.  17.  Thou  hast  also  taken  thy  fair  jewels  of  my  gold, 
and  my  silver — and  madest  to  thyself  images  of  men.]  The 
wealth  I  had  bestowed  upon  thee  thou  bast  laid  out  in 
doing  honour  to  idols :  (see  vii.  19.  Hos.  ii.  8. 13.)  and  par- 
ticularly in  setting  up  images  to  deified  heroes.  (See  xxiii. 
14, 15.) 

Ver.  18, 19.  And  thou  hast  set  mine  oil  and  mine  incerise 
before  them ;  my  meat  also  which  I  gave  thee,  fine  flour, 
and  oil,  and  honey,  &c.]  Thou  offeredst  these  my  creatures 
as  a  meat-offering  unto  idols.  The  meat-offering  is  called 
an  offering  of  a  sweet  savour,  because  of  the  frankincense 
that  was  put  upon  it.  (See  Lev.  ii.  2.)  The  oblation  here 
mentioned  differs  from  those  offered  to  God  in  one  parti- 
cular; viz.  that  honey  was  mixed  with  it,  which  God  had 
expressly  forbidden  to  be  used  in  his  service,  (Lev.  ii.  11.) 

Ver.  20.  Moreover  thou  hast  taken  thy  sons  and  thy  daugh- 
ters— and  these  thou  hast  sacrificed  unto  them  to  be  devoured.] 
These  inhuman  sacrifices  were  offered  to  the  idol  Moloch, 
in  the  valley  of  Hinnom.  (See  ver.  36.  xx.  26.  31.  xxiii. 
37.  Jer.  vii.  31.) 

Whom  thou  hast  borne  to  me.]  Being  married  to  me  by 
a  spiritual  contract,  ver.  8.  (Compare  xxiii.  4.)  The  chil- 
dren whom  I  blessed  thee  with  are  mine,  being  entered  into 
the  same  covenant  with  their  parent,  and  devoted  to  my 
service.   (See  Deut.  xxix.  11,  12.) 

Ver.  21.  Thoii  hast  slain  my  children  to  cause  them  to 
pass  through  the  fire,  &c.]  See  the  note  on  Jer.  xxxii.  35. 
By  children  are  meant  here  the  first-bom,  who  are  set  apart 
to  be  God's  property  in  a  peculiar  manner,  Exod.  xiii.  2. 
and  yet  even  these  they  sometimes  sacrificed  to  their  idols. 
(See  Micah  vi.  7.) 

To  cause  them  to  pass  through  the  fire.]  The  verb  hene- 
bir,  translated  to  cause  them  to  pass  through  the  fire,  signi- 
fies also  to  dedicate,  and  denotes  the  first-born  unto  God, 
(Exod.  xiii.  12.)  So  the  words  imply,  that  the  Jews,  instead 
of  dedicating  their  first-boni  to  God,  as  the  law  required, 
offered  them  up  a  sacrifice  to  the  devil,  that  was  worshipped 
in  their  idols. 

Ver.  22.  Thou  hast  not  remembered  the  days  of  thy  youth, 
&c.]  That  miserable  condition  from  which  I  rescued  thee, 
when  I  first  took  notice  of  thee,  and  set  thee  apart  for  my 
own  people.    (See  ver.  3,  &c.  and  compare  ver.  43.  CO.) 

Ver.  24.  Thou  hast  also  built  to  thee  an  eminent  place  in 
every  street.]  Manassch  filled  Jerusalem  with  idols,  (see 
2  Chron.  xxxiii.  4,  5.  15.)  many  of  which  were  worshipped 
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upon  high  or  eminent  places.  (Compare  ver.  16.  31  .and 
2  Kings  xxiii.  5. 12, 13.)  The  LXX.  render  the  Hebrew 
word  gab,  a  brothel-house;  and  it  is  certain  that  the  wor- 
ship of  some  of  the  heathen  idols  consisted  in  committing 
all  manner  of  uncleanness.  (See  2  Kings  xxiii.  7.  and  the 
note  upon  ver.  26.) 

Ver.  25.  Tliou  hast  also  built  thy  high  place  at  the  head 
of  every  way,  &c.]  These  and  the  following  expressions 
allude  to  the  practices  of  common  harlots,  who  used  to  fre- 
quent the  most  public  places,  to  allure  passengers  to  them: 
(see  Gen.  xxxviii.  21.  Prov.  ix.  14,  15.)  idolatry  being  in 
this  chapter  and  elsewhere  compared  to  the  rage  of  lust. 
(See  Isa.  Mi.  5.  Jer.  ii.  23,  24.  iii.  2  ) 

Ver.  26.  Thou  hast  also  committed  fornication  with  the 
Egyptians,  thy  neighbours.]  While  the  Israelites  sojourned 
in  Egypt,  they  learned  to  practise  their  idolatries.  (See  xx. 
7, 8.  Lev.  XX.  3.  Dent.  xxix.  16, 17.  Josh.  xxiv.  14.)  From 
Josiah's  time  the  Jews  were  in  a  strict  confederacy  with  the 
Egyptians,  and,  to  ingratiate  themselves  with  them,  prac- 
tised their  idolatries.  (Compare  xxiii.  19 — 21.40,41.)  And 
the  worship  of  Tamuz,  the  idolatry  they  are  upbraided  with, 
viii.  14.  was  derived  from  the  same  country. 

Great  of  flesh,  and  hast  increased  thy  whoredoms.}  Com- 
pare xxxiii.  20.  The  expressions  may  allude  to  the  whore- 
doms which  were  committed  in  the  worship  of  some  of 
their  idols.  (See  xxii.  9.  Numb.  xxxi.  16.  Hos.  iv.  4. 
Baruch  vi.  43.) 

Ver.  27.  /  have  stretched  out  my  hand  over  thee,  and  have 
diminished  thine  ordinary  food.]  I  have  abridged  thee  of 
many  necessaries  and  conveniences,  by  giving  thy  country 
into  the  hand  of  thine  enemies,  as  it  follows. 

And  delivered  thee  into  the  will  of  them  that  hate  thee,  the 
daughters  of  the  Philistines.]  As  a  punishment  of  the  idola- 
tries which  king  Ahaz  introduced  among  you.  (See  ver. 
57.  and  2  Chron.  xxviii.  18,  19.)  The  daughters  of  the  Phi- 
listines are  put  here  for  the  Philistines,  as  the  daughters  of 
Samaria,  Sodom,  and  the  Syrians,  stand  for  the  people  of 
those  places,  ver.  46,  47.  57.  to  carry  on  the  allegory  and 
comparison  between  them  and  Jerusalem,  being  all  of  them 
described  as  so  many  lewd  women  prostituting  themselves 
to  idols.  (See  ver.  41.)  By  the  same  metaphor  Samaria 
and  Sodom  are  called  sisters  to  Jerusalem,  ver.  46. 

Which  are  ashamed  of  thy  lewd  way.]  Those  have  not 
forsaken  the  religion  of  their  country,  as  you  Jews  have 
done,  nor  have  been  so  fond  of  foreign  idolatries.  (Com- 
pare V.  7.  and  Jer.  ii.  11.)  The  Chaldee  paraphrase  explains 
the  words  to  this  sense  :  If  I  had  sent  my  prophets  to  them, 
they  would  have  been  ashamed;  but  thou  art  not  converted. 
(See  ver.  47,  48.) 

Ver.  28.  Thou  hast  played  the  tvhore  also  with  the  Assy- 
rians.] The  Jews  courted  the  alliance  of  their  two  potent 
neighbours,  the  Egyptians  and  Assyrians,  as  it  served 
their  present  turn ;  and  to  ingratiate  themselves  with  them, 
served  their  idols.  (See  Jer.  ii.  18.  36.)  This  is  particu- 
larly recorded  of  Ahaz.  (See  2  Kings  xvi.  10.  2  Chron. 
xxviii.  23.) 

Ver.  2f).  Moreover,  thou  hast  multiplied  thy  fornication 
in  the  land  of  Canaan  unto  Chaldea.]  Or,  with  the  land  of 
Canaan,  as  Noldius  translates  the  particle  el,  in  his  Con- 
cordance, p.  59.  The  sense  is.  Thou  hast  dctiled  thyself 
with  all  the  idolatries  of  the  heathen,  beginning  with  those 
which  were  practised  by  the  former  inhabitants  of  Canaan, 


and,  by  degrees,  learning  new  species  of  idolatry  derived 
from  distant  countries,  such  as  Chaldea  was  reckoned. 
(See  Jer.  v.  15.  and  compare  this  verse  with  xxiii.  16, 17. 
2  Kings  xvii.  16,  17.  xxi.  3,  &c.  xxiii.  5,  &c.) 

Ver.  30.  How  weak  is  thine  heart.]  Not  only  unstable  as 
to  good  resolutions,  but  even  restless  and  unsettled  in  evil 
practices;  still  hankering  after  some  new  kind. of  idolatry, 
and  resolved  to  indulge  a  wandering  appetite.  (See  ver. 
28,29.) 

Ver.  31.  In  that  thou  buildest  thine  eminent  place.]  See 
ver.  16.  24. 

And  hast  not  been  as  a  harlot,  in  that  thou  scornest  hire.] 
Or,  to  prostitute  thyself  for  hire;  as  some  translate  the 
words. 

Ver.  33.  But  thou  givest  thy  gifts  to  all  thy  lovers.]  The 
Jews  are  often  upbraided  for  making  leagues  with  idola- 
ters, and  courting  their  favours  by  presents,  and  by  com- 
plying with  their  idolatries.  (See  Isa.  xxx.  6.  Ivii.  5.  9. 
Jer.  ii.  18.  2.5.  36.  and  the  notes  upon  these  texts.) 

Ver.  36.  And  by  the  blood  of  thy  children.]  See  ver.  20. 
Jer.  ii.  34. 

Ver.  37.  Behold,  therefore,  I  will  gather  all  thy  lovers.] 
Those  allies  whose  friendship  thou  hast  courted  by  comply- 
ing with  their  idolatries.  (See  xxiii.  9.  22.  Jer.  ii.  25.  iv. 
30.  xxii.  20.  Lam.  i.  8.  Hos.  ii.  10.) 

With  all  them  that  thou  hast  hated.]  Compare  ver.  41. 
Such  were  Edom,  Moab,  and  Ammon ;  who  always  bore  a 
spite  to  the  Jews,  and  insulted  over  their  calamities.  (See 
XXV.  3.  8. 12.) 

And  will  discover  thy  nakedness  unto  them.]  They  shall 
see  thee  carried  away  captive,  stripped  and  bare,  (see  ver. 
39.)  without  any  covering  to  thy  nakedness,  according  to 
the  barbarous  custom  of  conquerors.  (See  the  notes  on  Isa. 
iii.  17.  XX.  4.)  The  words  allude  to  the  punishment  that 
used  to  be  inflicted  upon  common  harlots  and  adulteresses, 
which  was  to  strip  them  naked,  and  expose  them  to  the 
world.     (Compare  xxiii.  29.  Jer.  xiii.  22.  26.  Hos.  ii.  3.) 

Ver.  38.  A7id  will  judge  thee  as  women  that  break  wed- 
lock.] Whose  punishment  was  death  by  the  law.  Lev.  xx. 
10.  Deut.  xxii.  22. 

And  shed  blood.]  See  ver.  20,  21.  26.  This  was  likewise 
a  capital  crime.  (See  Exod.  xxi.  12.)  In  these  two  parts 
of  Jerusalem's  character,  she  was  a  type  of  the  antichristian 
whore,  who  was  likewise  drunk  with  the  blood  of  the  saints, 
(Rev.  xvii.  5,  6.) 

And  I  will  give  thee  blood  in  fury  and  jealousy.]  I  will 
make  an  utter  destruction  of  thine  inhabitants:  (see  xiv. 
19.)  or,  I  will  pour  out  the  blood  of  thy  slain  like  water, 
(Psal.  Ixxix.  3.)  Jealousy  is  the  rage  of  a  man,  (Prov.  vi. 
34.)  Such  indignation  will  God  shew  against  the  idolatry 
of  his  own  people,  who  hath  declared  himself  a  jealous 
God,  and  very  tender  of  his  honour,  which  is  highly  injured 
by  the  worship  of  idols,  set  up  as  his  rivals.  (See  the  note 
on  V.  13.) 

Ver.  39.  They  shall  throw  down  thine  eminent  places.] 
They  shall  destroy  all  the  high  walls  and  fortifications  ;  the 
expression  alludes  to  the  high  places  dedicated  to  idola- 
trous worship.     (See  ver.  24.  31.) 

They  shall  strip  thee  of  thy  clothes,  &c.]  They  shall  first 
plunder  thee  before  they  carry  thee  away  captive.  (See 
ver.  37.  and  xxiii.  26.) 

Ver,  40.  And  Lhey  shall  bring  a  company  against  thee, 
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(Uid  they  shall  stone  thee  with  stones.']  The  Chaldean  army 
shall  beat  donii  thy  walls  aud  bouses  with  stones  flung  out 
of  battering  engines.  (See  Jer.  xxxiii.  4.)  The  expres- 
sion alludes  to  the  punishment  inflicted  upon  adulteresses, 
which  was  stoning.  (See  John  viii.  5.)  The  particular 
sort  of  death  which  they  were  to  sufl'er,  is  not  expressed  in 
the  law ;  so  the  conjecture  of  Grolius  upon  that  place  of 
St.  John  is  not  improbable,  tliat  in  the  latter  times,  as 
wickedness  increased,  the  Sanhedrin  exchanged  the  milder 
punishment  of  strangling,  used  before,  for  the  severer  death 
of  stoning. 

And  thrust  thee  through  with  their  swords.]  See  v.  12. 
xxiii.  10.  47.  xxiv.  21. 

Ver.  41.  And  they  shall  bum  thy  houses  with  fire.]  The 
punishment  allotted  to  an  idolatrous  city,  Deut.  xiii.  16. 
The  words  may  likewise  allude  to  the  punishment  of  burn- 
ing, anciently  inflicted  upon  harlots.  (SeeGen.xxxviii.24.) 

And  execute  judgment  upon  thee  in  the  sight  of  many  wo- 
men.] The  Syrians,  Philistines,  and  other  neighbouring  na- 
tions. (See  ver.  37.  and  the  notes  upon  ver.  27.)  The 
judgment  I  will  execute  upon  thee  shall  be  for  an  instruc- 
tion to  other  nations,  how  they  follow  thine  ill  practices. 
(See  xxiii.  48.) 

And  I  will  cause  thee  to  cease  from  playing  the  harlot.] 
See  xxiii.  27. 

Ver.  42.  So  will  I  make  my  fury  towards  thee  to  rest,  and 
my  jealousy  shall  depart  from  thee,  &c.]  See  ver.  38.  and 
the  note  upon  v.  13. 

Ver.  43.  Because  thou  hast  not  remembered  tlie  days  of 
thy  youth.]  See  ver.  22. 

And  thou  shall  not  commit  this  lewdness  above  all  thine 
abominations.]  Thou  shalt  not  add  these  manifold  and 
shameless  practices  of  idolatry  to  all  thy  other  wickedness. 
But  the  words  may  be  rendered.  Neither  hast  thou  laid  to 
heart  all  these  thine  abominations. 

Ver.  44.  Behold,  every  one  that  useth  proverbs,  shall  tise 
this  proverb  against  thee,  &c.]  They  that  love  to  apply  the 
memorable  sayings  of  former  ages  to  the  present  times, 
shall  apply  that  common  saying  to  thee.  That  the  daughter 
follows  her  mother's  steps,  and  Jerusalem  is  no  better  than 
the  Amorites,  whose  land  they  inhabit,  and  whose  manners 
they  imitate.    (See  ver.  3.) 

Ver.  45.  Thou  art  thy  mother's  daughter,  that  loatheth 
her  husband  and  her  children.]  Both  these  qualities  are  the 
property  of  a  harlot,  and  were  verified  in  the  Jews,  who 
abhorred  God  their  husband,  (ver.  8.)  and  cast  off  all  na- 
tural affection  to  their  children,  sacrificing  them  in  the  fire 
to  the  honour  of  their  idols,  (ver.  20.) 

And  thou  art  the  sister  of  thy  sisters,]  Samaria  and  So- 
dom. (Ver.  4(5.)  The  worship  of  Moloch  was  generally 
practised  by  the  ten  tribes,  whose  metropolis  was  Samaria, 
(see  2  Kings  xvii.  17.)  as  it  was  by  the  Ammonites,  who 
derived  their  original  from  Lot,  an  inhabitant  of  Sodom. 
(See  1  Kings  xi.  7.)  Great  aud  crying  sins  ure  compared 
to  those  of  Sodom.  (See  Isa.  i.  9.  iii.  9.  Matt.  xi.  23. 
Rev.  xi.8.) 

Your  mother  was  a  Hittite,  &c.]  See  ver.  3. 

Ver.  46.  And  thine  elder  sister  is  Samaria,  she  and  her 
daughters  that  dwell  at  thy  left  hand,  &c.]  Samaria  is  called 
the  elder  sister  to  Jerusalem,  as  being  the  capital  city  of 
the  kingdom  of  Lsrael,  a  more  large  and  potent  kingdom 
than  that  of  Judah,  of  which  Jerusalem  was  the  metropolis. 


She  likewise  led  the  way  to  that  idolatry  which  afterward 
infected  the  whole  nation,  forsaking  the  worship  which 
God  had  appointed  in  his  temple,  and  setting  up  the  idola- 
try of  the  golden  calves.  Samaria  lay  northward  of  Jeru- 
salem, and  Sodom  southward ;  which  two  quarters  of  the 
world  are  expressed  by  the  right  and  left,  in  the  Hebrew 
language,  being  placed  in  such  a  position  to  those  that  set 
their  faces  eastward.  So  the  phrase  is  to  be  understood. 
Gen.  xiii.  9.  If  thou  wilt  go  to  the  left  hand,  I  will  go  to 
the  right;  where  the  Targum  expounds  the  words,  If  thou 
tvilt  go  to  the  north,  I  will  go  to  the  south.  The  same  way 
of  speaking  is  still  used  in  the  ancient  British  or  Welsh 
language,  as  Archbishop  Usher  observes  in  his  Primord. 
Eccl.  Britan.  p.  306.  edit.  fol. 

Samaria  and  Sodom  are  described  as  metropoles,  or  mo- 
ther-cities :  so  their  daughters  may  be  expounded  not  only 
of  the  inhabitants  of  each  city,  but  likewise  of  the  lesser 
towns  which  were  anciently  under  the  jurisdiction  of  the 
greater.    (Compare  xxvi.  4.  6.  Jer.  xlix.  2.) 

Ver.  47.  Yet  thou  hast  not  walked  after  their  ways,  &c.] 
See  V.  7. 

Thou  hast  corrupted  more  than  they,  &c.]  See  ver.  48. 61. 

Ver.  48.  Sodom  thy  sister  hath  not  done  as  thou  hast  done.] 
Their  sins  were  not  committed  with  such  aggravations  of 
ingratitude ;  nor  did  I  use  such  powerful  methods  to  con- 
vince them  of  their  wickedness,  as  I  have  done  towards  you. 
(Compare  v.  6.  Matt.  x.  15.  xi.  24.) 

Ver.  49.  Behold,  this  was  the  iniquity  of  Sodom,  pride, 
fulness  of  bread,  and  abundance  of  idleness.]  Sodom  abused 
that  plenty  which  God  gave  them  to  pride  and  idleness, 
which  gave  rise  to  those  enormities  which  they  afterward 
were  guilty  of.  The  Scripture  takes  notice  of  the  fruitful- 
ness  of  the  soil  where  Sodom  stood.    (Gen.  xiii.  10.) 

Neither  did  she  strengthen  the  hand  of  the  poor  and  needy.] 
Pride  and  luxury  make  men  expensive  in  their  own  way  of 
living,  and  regardless  of  the  wants  and  miseries  of  others. 
(See  Luke  xvi.  20,  21.) 

Ver.  51.  Neither  hath  Samaria  committed  lialf  thy  sins.] 
The  ingratitude  of  Jerusalem  was  greater  than  that  of  Sa- 
maria, because  God  had  placed  his  name  there,  whose  wor- 
ship she  forsook,  and  profaned  the  temple  by  placing 
idols  in  it ;  which  was  a  degree  of  idolatry  beyond  any 
thing  the  ten  tribes  had  been  guilty  of.  (See  v.  11.  vii.  20. 
viii.  6.  15.  xxiii.  38,  39.  xliii.  8.  2  Kings  xvi.  14.  xxi.7.  9.) 

TIiou  hast  justified  thy  sisters  in  all  thine  abominations.] 
Thou  hast  made  them  appear  less  guilty.  (See  Jer.  iii.  11.) 
Another  aggravation  of  thy  sin  consists  in  this,  that  thou 
wouldest  not  take  warning  by  the  judgments  God  brought 
upon  them.    (See  ibid.  ver.  8.) 

Ver.  52.  Thou  also  which  hast  judged  thy  sisters,  bear 
thine  own  shame.]  Because  wherein  thou  hast  judged  them, 
or  declared  them  deservedly  punished,  thou  hast  condemned 
thyself,  having  been  guilty  of  the  same  sins,  and  those  ac- 
companied with  greater  aggravations. 

Ver.  53.  When  Isliall  bring  again  their  captivity,  the  cap- 
tivity of  Sodom,  and  her  daughters,  &c.]  When  the  fulness 
of  the  gentiles  shall  come  into  the  church,  some  of  whom 
may  be  compared  with  Sodom  for  wickedness,  (see  Isa.  i. 
9.)  then  will  I  also  remember  you,  who  are  my  ancient  peo- 
ple. St.  Paul  tells  us,  that  the  Jews  will  be  provoked  to 
emulation  by  the  gentiles  coming  into  the  church,  and 
thereby  induced  to  acknowledge  the  truth.    (See  Rom.  xi. 
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11, 12. 15.  25.  31.)  The  conversion  of  the  gentiles  is  ex- 
pressed in  Jeremy,  by  returning  the  captivity  of  Moab, 
Ammon,  and  Elam,  (xlviii.  47.  xlix.  6.  39.)  and  by  the 
Egyptians,  Assyrians,  Ethiopians,  and  Syrians,  bringing 
presents  to  God,  and  acknowledging  themselves  his  ser- 
vants, in  the  prophecy  of  Isaiah,  (xviii.  7.  six.  24,  25. 
xxiii.  18.)  And  by  the  same  analogy  we  are  to  understand 
the  returning  of  the  captivity  of  Sodom  here,  of  the  gentiles 
coming  into  the  church. 

Ver.  54.  That  thou  mat/est  bear  thine  own  shame,  &c.] 
In  the  mean  time  thou  shalt  bear  the  shame  and  punish- 
ment due  to  thy  sins,  and  shalt  be  some  sort  of  comfort  to 
thy  neighbours,  in  being  a  companion  with  them  in  punish- 
i'  ment,  as  thou  hast  been  in  wickedness. 

Ver.  55.  When  Samaria  and  her  daughters  shall  return 
to  their  former  estate,  then  thou  and  thy  daughters  shall  re- 
turn to  your  former  estate.]  When  the  prophets  foretell  the 
general  conversion  and  restoration  of  the  Jewish  nation, 
they  always  join  Judah  and  Israel  together,  as  equal 
sharers  in  that  blessing.  (See  xxxvii.  16.  22.  and  the  notes 
there.) 

Ver.  56,  57.  For  thy  sister  Sodom  was  not  mentioned  by 
thy  mouth  in  the  day  of  thy  pride,  before  thy  wickedness  was 
discovered.]  These  words  should  be  joined  together  in  the 
same  verse  or  sentence :  God  saith  to  Jerusalem,  that  in 
the  height  of  her  prosperity,  before  her  wickedness  so  fully 
appeared  to  the  eyes  of  the  world,  by  the  extraordinary 
judgments  brought  upon  her,  she  did  not  reflect  upon  the 
terrible  vengeance  which  befel  Sodom,  and  was  designed 
for  an  example  or  warning  to  those  that  should  afterward 
live  ungodly,  (2  Pet.  ii.  6.) 

Ibid,  and  Ver.  58.  As  at  the  time  of  thy  reproach  of  the 
daughters  of  Syria,  &c.]  The  words  begin  a  new  sentence, 
which  may  be  translated  more  perspicuously  thus,  joining 
them  to  the  following  verse :  But  when  it  was  the  time  of 
thy  becoming  the  reproach  of  the  daughters  of  Syria,  &c. 
The  particle  kemo  sometimes  signifies  when.  (See  Noldius, 
p.  431.)  The  words,  with  regard  to  what  goes  before,  im- 
port thus  much :  In  thy  prosperity  thou  didst  despise  those 
who  are  no  worse  than  thyself;  but  since  thou  hast  been 
insulted  and  invaded  by  thy  neighbours,  both  Syrians  and 
Philistines,  whom  God  hatli  made  use  of  as  executioners 
of  his  judgments  upon  thee,  thou  hast  been  a  remarkable 
instance  of  his  vengeance,  and  God's  hand  hath  been  heavy 
upon  thee  for  all  thine  idolatries  and  abominations.  The 
words  relate  to  the  frequent  inroads  the  Syrians  and  Phi- 
listines made  into  Judea  in  the  time  of  king  Ahaz.  (See 
2  Kings  xvi.  5.  2  Chron.  xxviii.  18.) 

Ver.  59.  I  will  even  deal  with  thee  as  thou  hast  done, 
which  hast  despised  the  oath  in  breaking  the  covenant.^ 
That  solemn  oath  and  covenant  you  entered  into  with  me 
to  be  my  people,  and  serve  no  other  God  besides:  see 
Deut.  xxix.  12. 14.  which  is  likewise  represented  in  this 
chapter,  and  many  other  places,  under  the  solemnity  of  a 
marriage-contract.  Hereupon  God  threatens  her,  that 
since  she  had  broken  her  oath  and  promise,  he  should  not 
think  himself  obliged  to  make  good  any  of  the  promises 
of  favour  and  protection  which  he  had  made  to  her,  but 
would  give  her  up  to  ruin  and  desolation.  (See  Numb, 
xiv.  34.) 

Ver.  60.  Nevertheless  I  will  remember  my  covenant  with 
thee  in  the  days  of  thy  youth.]  I  will  have  some  regard  for 


you,  because  you  were  formerly  my  people,  by  virtue  of 
the  covenant  I  made  with  you  at  your  coming  out  of  Egypt: 
(compare  ver.  4.  22.  of  this  chapter,  and  Hos.  ii.  15.  xi.  1. 
Jer.  ii.  2.)  at  which  time  God  chose  them  to  be  his  peculiar 
people.    (See  Exod.  xix.  5,  6.) 

And  I  will  establish  with  thee  an  everlasting  covenant.] 
Such  a  one  as  shall  never  be  abolished,  viz.  that  of  the  gos- 
pel.   (See  Jer.  xxxii.  40.  and  the  note  upon  that  place.) 

Ver.  61.  Then  shalt  thou  remember  thy  ways,  and  be 
ashamed.]  The  Jews  shall  be  touched  with  a  deep  sense 
and  remorse  for  their  former  provocation,  as  a  necessary 
preparation  for  their  conversion.  (^Compare  xx.  43.  xxxvi. 
21.  Jer.  xxxi.  9.  1.  5.  and  see  the  notes  upon  those  places.) 

When  thou  shalt  receive  thy  sisters,  thine  elder  and  thy 
younger.]  See  ver.  53. 

And  I  will  give  them  to  thee  for  daughters.]  Jerusalem 
thus  restored  shall  be  a  type  of  that  heavenly  Jerusalem, 
which  is  the  mother  of  us  all,  (Gal.  iv.  26.)  And  even  in 
the  times  of  the  apostles  there  was  a  particular  deference 
paid  to  the  church  of  Jerusalem,  as  the  mother-church  of 
the  Christian  world.  (See  Rom.  xv.  26,  27.)  Accordingly 
she  is  styled  the  mother  of  all  churches,  by  the  Second  Ge- 
neral Council,  in  their  Synodical  Epistle  :  (see  Theodoret. 
Hist.  Eccles.  lib.  v.  cap.  9.)  a  title  which  the  church  of 
Rome  now  assumes,  without  any  pretence  from  Scripture 
or  antiquity. 

But  not  by  thy  covenant.]  Not  by  virtue  of  that  cove-i 
nant  mentioned  ver.  60.  you  have  forfeited  all  your  title  to 
its  privileges,  ver.  59.  but  by  virtue  of  that  new  covenant 
which  I  will  make  with  you,  through  the  Messias.  (See 
Jer.  xxxi.  31.) 

Ver.  62.  And  thou  shalt  know  that  I  am  the  Lord.]  I  will 
be  then  as  conspicuous  in  my  mercies,  as  I  was  before  in 
my  judgments.    (See  the  note  on  vi.  7.) 

Ver.  63.  That  thou  mayest  remember,  and  be  confounded.] 
Be  confounded  at  the  remembrance  of  thy  former  wicked- 
ness.   (See  ver.  61.) 

And  never  open  thy  mouth  more,  because  of  thy  shame.] 
The  mercies  of  the  gospel  in  calling  sinners  to  repentance, 
and  accepting  them,  notwithstanding  their  many  imperfec- 
tions, do  unanswerably  confute  all  claim  or  pretence  to 
merit.    (See  Rom.  iii.  19.) 

CHAP.   XVII. 

ARGUMENT. 

Under  the  parable  of  two  eagles  and  two  vine-branches, 
the  prophet  figuratively  expresses  the  carrying  away  Je- 
hoiachin  into  captivity  by  the  king  of  Babylon,  who  made 
Zedekiah  king  in  his  stead.  He  afterward  revolted  from 
the  king  of  Babylon,  whose  vassal  he  was,  and  entered 
into  an  alliance  with  the  king  of  Egypt.  For  this  breach 
of  his  oath  and  fidelity,  God  threatens  to  make  him  cap- 
tive to  that  very  king  from  whom  he  had  revolted. 

Ver.  2.  JlUT forth  a  riddle.]  i.  e,  A  continued  metaphor, 
or  figurative  speech,  still  pursuing  the  allegory  of  an  eagle 
and  vine  in  the  several  parts  of  the  parable:  this  per- 
haps may  make  the  hearers  more  attentive  to  what  thou 
speakest. 

Ver.  3.  An  eagle  with  great  wings.]  That  is,  the  king  of 
Babylon.  (See  ver.  12.)   Conquerors  are  elsewhere  repre- 
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seated  by  eagles,  who  are  birds  of  prey,  and  remarkable 
for  their  swiftness,  (See  Deut.  xxviii.  4i).  Jcr.  iv.  13.  llos. 
viii.  1.) 

Long  winged.]  The  LXX.  and  other  interpreters  trans- 
late the  word  from  the  Chaldee  sense  of  it,  of  a  great  size; 
to  avoid  the  repetition  of  the  same  sense  over  again. 

Came  to  Lebanon,  and  cropped  off  the  highest  branch  of  the 
cedar.]  i.e.  Invaded  Judea,  or  invested  Jerusalem,  and 
took  king  Jehoiachin  captive.  (See  ver.  12.  and  compare 
Jer.  xxii.  23.) 

Ver.  4.  And  carried  it  into  a  land  of  trqffic]  Babylon 
and  the  country  about  it,  being  the  seat  of  a  universal  mo- 
narchy, must  needs  have  been  a  place  of  great  trading, 
Strabo  takes  notice,  that  the  merchants  who  travelled  by 
land  to  Babylon,  went  through  the  country  of  the  Arabians 
cMed  Scenita;  (lib.  xvi.  p. 747.)  and  vessels  of  great  bur- 
den came  up  to  the  walls  of  it  from  the  Persian  Gulf  up  the 
Euphrates.    (See  Pliny's  Nat.  Hist.  lib.  vi.  cap.  26.) 

Ver.  5.  He  took  also  of  the  seed  of  the  land.]  Of  the  king's 
seed,  as  it  is  explained  ver.  13.  t.  e.  Zedckiah, 

And  planted  it  in  a  fruitful  field ;  he  placed  it  by  great 
waters,  and  set  it  as  a  willow-tree.]  Judea  was  a  fruitful 
country,  and  well  watered  ;  (see  Deut.  viii.  7.)  where  Ze- 
dckiah flourished  as  a  willow-tree,  that  thriveth  best  in  a 
moist  ground.   (See  Isa.  xliv.  4.) 

Ver.  6.  And  it  grew  and  became  a  spreading  vine  of  low 
stature,  whose  branches  turned  towards  him,  and  the  roots 
thereof  were  under  him.]  Though  he  flourished,  yet  he  en- 
joyed but  a  tributary  kingdom  under  the  king  of  Babylon, 
and  acknowledged  him  as  his  lord  and  sovereign.  (See 
ver.  14.) 

Ver.  7.  There  was  also  another  great  eagle,  &c.]  Pharaoh 
king  of  Egypt,  with  whom  Zedekiah  made  an  alliance; 
whereupon  that  king  sent  an  army  to  raise  the  siege  of  Je- 
rusalem. (See  2  Chron.  xxxvi.  13.  Jer.  xxxvii.  5.  7.) 

This  vine  did  bend  her  roots  towards  him,  and  shot  forth 
her  branches  towards  him,  &c.]  Zedekiah  desired  the  king 
of  Egypt's  assistance  and  protection.  Some  render  the 
words  thus.  Shot  forth  her  brandies  under  him  from  the  fur- 
rows where  she  was  planted,  that  he  might  water  it. 

Ver.  8.  It  was  planted  in  a  good  soil,  &c.]  The  words  are 
to  the  same  purpose  with  ver.  5.  to  shew  that  Zedekiah's 
condition  was  so  good  under  the  king  of  Babylon,  that  he 
needed  not  to  have  broke  his  oath,  out  of  a  desire  to  better 
it ;  whereby  he  involved  himself  and  his  country  in  ruin. 
(See  2  Kings  xxiv.  20.  and  the  note  upon  Jer.  xvii.  25.) 

Ver.  9.  Shall  he  not  pull  up  the  roots  thereof?  Si.c.]  Nebu- 
chadnezzar, in  return  for  this  perfidiousness,  shall  destroy 
him  and  Ids  family.    (See  2  Kings  xxv.  7.) 

Even  without  great  potver.]  God  will  appear  visibly  on 
the  Chaldeans'  side,  so  there  will  be  no  need  of  great  force 
to  subdue  their  enemies.   (See  Jer.  xxi.  4.  xxxvii.  10.) 

Ver.  10.  Shall  it  not  utterly  wither  when  the  east  wind 
toucheth  it  ?]  The  prophet  compares  the  Chaldean  army  to 
a  parching  wind,  that  blasts  the  fruits  of  the  earth,  withers 
the  leaves  of  the  trees,  and  makes  every  thing  look  naked 
and  bare.  (See  xix.  12.  Isa.  xxvii.  8.  Jer.  iv.  11.  Hos. 
xiu.  15.) 

Ver.  12.  Say  now  to  the  rebellious  house.]  See  ii.  5.  xii.  9. 

Know  ye  not  what  these  things  mean  ?]  Will  ye  not  ap- 
ply your  minds  to  understand  what  God  speaks  to  you? 
And  that,  whether  he  directs  his  speech  to  you  iu  plain 


words,  or  delivers  his  mind  in  riddles  and  parables?  (See 
xii.  2.  9.  XX.  49.) 

And  hath  taken  the  king  thereof,  ttnd  the  princes  thereof.] 
Jeconiah,  and  all  his  princes  and  offices.  (See  2  Kings 
xxiv.  12.) 

Ver.  13.  And  hath  taken  of  the  king's  seed — and  hath 
taken  an  oath  of  him.]  Hath  made  Zedekiah  swear  an  oath 
of  fealty  to  him.    (See  2  Chron.  xxxvi.  13.) 

He  hath  also  taken  the  tnighty  of  the  land.]  As  hostages 
for  the  performance  of  the  covenants  agreed  between  him 
and  Zedekiah. 

Ver.  14.  That  the  kingdom  might  be  base,  &c.]  Zedekiah 
by  this  means  became  only  a  tributary  king,  (compare  xxix. 
14.)  and  consequently  not  in  so  honourable  a  condition  as 
his  predecessors  had  been;  but  yet  this  was  the  only  means 
under  the  present  circumstances  to  support  himself  and  bis 
government. 

Ver.  15.  But  he  rebelled  against  him  in  sending  his  am- 
bassadors into  Egypt,  that  they  might  give  him  horses  and 
much  people.]  See  the  note  on  ver.  7.  Egypt  was  a  country 
that  abounded  in  horses,  of  which  there  was  great  scarcity 
in  Judea.    (See  1  Kings  ix.  28.  Isa.  xxxi.  1.  xxxvi.  9.) 

Shall  heprosper?  &c.]  This  was  not  only  a  violation  of 
his  oath  and  covenant,  but  likewise  a  breach  of  that  part 
of  the  Jewish  law,  (Deut.  xvii.  16.)  which  expressly  forbade 
their  king  to  fetch  horses  out  of  Egypt,  or  strengthen  himself 
with  the  alliance  of  that  people. 

Ver.  16.  In  the  midst  of  Babylon  he  shall  die.]  Whither 
he  shall  be  carried  prisoner.    (See  xii.  13.) 

Ver.  17.  Neitlier  shall  Pharaoh  with  his  mighty  army 
make  for  him.]  See  Jer.  xxxvii.  7, 

By  casting  up  mounts.]  See  Jer.  xxxii.  7. 
Ver.  18.  When,  lo,  he  hath  given  his  hand.]  In  token  of 
entering  into  a  mutual  league  and  covenant.  (See  Isa.  xii. 
13.)  Particularly  it  was  a  ceremony  used  when  an  inferior 
made  profession  of  his  subjection  to  his  superior:  .see 
1  Chron.  xxix.  21.  Jer.  1. 15.  Lam.  v.  0.  where  wo  read  that 
the  princes  and  mighty  men  submitted  themselves  to  Salomon 
the  king  ;  but  in  the  original  it  is,  they  gave  the  hand  under 
Solomon. 

Ver.  20.  And  I  mil  spread  my  net  upon  him.]  See  xii.  13. 
And  will  plead  with  him  there  for  his  trespass.]  God  is 
said  to  plead  with  men,  when  he  places  their  sins  before 
their  eyes,  and  convinces  them  of  their  disobedience  by 
manifest  tokens  of  his  vengeance.  (See  xx.  36.  xxxviii.  22.) 
Ver.  21.  And  all  kis  fugitives  with  all  his  bands  shall  fall 
by  the  sword.]  See  xii.  14. 

Ver.  22.  /  will  also  take  of  the  highest  branch  of  the  high 
cedar,  and  will  set  it.]  The  prophet,  pursuing  the  same  me- 
taphor, foretells  the  restoration  of  the  royal  family  of  David, 
in  such  terms  as  might  in  some  degree  be  fulfiiled  at  the 
return  from  the  captivity,  when  Zerubbabel,  of  the  lineage 
of  David,  had  a  shadow  of  kingly  authority  among  the 
Jews,  and  by  his  means  their  church  and  constitution  was 
again  restored.  But  the  words  do  more  properly  belong 
to  Christ  and  his  kingdom,  which  shall  be  extended  over 
all  the  world. 

/  will  crop  off  from  the  young  twigs  a  tender  ane.]  This 
description  may  fitly  be  applied  to  our  Saviour,  in  respect 
to  the  low  estate  to  which  the  family  of  David  was  then 
reduced,  with  great  humility  acknowledged  by  his  mother, 
Luke  i.  48.    The  meanness  of  his  outward  condition  and 
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appearance  is  represented  by  the  prophet  Isaiah,  under  the 
same  expressions,  (liii.  2.) 

Ver.  23.  In  the  mount  of  the  height  of  Israel  will  I  plant 
it.']  The  temple  stood  upon  Mount  Moriah,  (2  Chron.  iii.  1.) 
thence  styled  God's  holy  mountain ;  which  expression  is 
often  used  in  the  prophets  to  denote  the  Christian  church ; 
which  is  described  as  a  city  set  on  a  hill,  and  conspicuous 
to  all  the  world.    (See  xx.  40.  and  the  note  upon  Isa.  ii.  2.) 

And  it  shall  bring  forth  boughs,  and  bear  fruit.]  The 
living  members  of  the  church  are  compared  to  fruitful 
trees,  and  flourishing  branches.  (See  Psal.  i.  3.  xcii.  2. 
John  XV.  5.  8.) 

And  under  it- shall  dwell  all  fowl  of  every  wing.]  i.  e.  Of 
every  kind.  A  powerful,  especially  if  it  be  an  easy  govern- 
ment, is  a  shelter  and  security  to  all  its  subjects.  (Com- 
pare xxxi.  6.  Dan.  iv.  12.)  Such  shall  be  the  kingdom  of 
Christ  to  all  that  submit  themselves  to  his  laws. 

Ver.  24.  And  all  the  trees  of  the  field  shall  know  that  I 
the  Lord  have  brought  down  the  high  tree,  have  exalted  the 
low  tree,  &c.]  Christ's  kingdom  shall  by  degrees  exalt 
itself  above  all  the  kingdoms  of  the  world ;  and  shall  at 
length  put  an  end  to  them,  and  itself  continue  unto  all 
eternity.  (See  Dan.  iv.  35.  44.  vii.  27.  Luke  i.  33.  1  Cor. 
XV.  24.) 

/  the  Lord  have  spoken  it,  and  have  done  it.]  The  pro- 
phets often  speak  of  future  events  as  if  they  were  already 
accomplished,  to  assure  us  that  they  shall  certainly  come 
to  pass.    (See  the  note  upon  Isa.  xxi.9.) 

CHAP.    XVIII. 

ARGUMENT. 

The  calamities  which  ushered  in  and  attended  the  capti- 
vity of  the  Jews,  were  expressly  threatened  as  punish- 
ments of  the  idolatries  and  other  sins  of  their  ancestors. 
(See  Jer.  xv.  4.)  This  made  the  Jews  of  the  present 
age  complain  of  God's  dealing  hardly  with  them,  in  pu- 
nishing them  for  the  sins  of  their  forefathers.  This  chap- 
ter contains  £in  answer  to  the  objection,  importing  that 
even  under  their  captivity  they  should  find  their  condi- 
tion better  or  worse,  according  as  they  behaved  them- 
selves ;  and  withal  laying  before  them  God's  eternal 
rules  of  justice,  with  regard  to  the  rewards  and  punish- 
ments of  the  next  life,  when  he  will  judge  every  man  ac- 
cording to  his  works,  and  every  man  shall  bear  his  own 
burden. 

Ver.  2.  ff  HAT  mean  ye,  that  ye  use  this  proverb  concern' 
ing  the  land  of  Israel  ?]  With  respect  to  the  desolations 
made  in  it  by  sword,  famine,  and  pestilence.  (See  vi,  2,  3, 
SLC.vii.2.) 

Tlie  fathers  have  eaten  sour  grapes,  and  the  children's 
teeth  are  set  on  edge.]  i.  e.  The  present  generation  is  pu- 
nished for  the  oflTences  committed  by  their  forefathers,  par- 
ticularly for  the  sins  committed  in  the  time  of  Manasseh, 
kingof  Judah.  (See  2  Kings  xxiii.2G.  Jer.  xv.  4.  xxxi.  29. 
Lam.  V.  7.)  This  proverb  had  likewise  a  profane  sense  im- 
plied in  it,  and  insinuated  that  the  present  age  was  not  re- 
markably worse  than  those  that  had  gone  before  it,  and  so 
did  not  deserve  to  be  made  an  extraordinary  example  of 
God's  vengeance. 

Ver.  a.  As  I  live,  saith  the  Lord,  ye  shall  not  have  occasion 
to  use  this  proverb  any  more  in  Israel.]  I  will  make  such  a 
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visible  discrimination  between  the  righteous  and  the  wicked, 
between  those  that  tread  in  the  steps  of  their  forefathers, 
and  those  who  take  warning  by  their  examples,  that  you 
shall  not  have  any  farther  occasion  to  use  this  proverb 
among  you.  God  expressly  threatens  to  visit  the  sins  of 
the  fathers  upon  the  children,  both  in  the  Old  and  New  Tes- 
tament ;  (see  Exod.  xx.  5.  Matt,  xxiii.  35.)  but  this  is  to  be 
understood  only  with  respect  to  the  temporal  punishments 
of  this  world  (and  these  he  doth  not  always  ipflict  in  an 
exact  proportion  to  the  demerits  of  those  that  suffer),  not 
with  respect  to  the  eternal  punishments  of  the  next.  See 
Bishop  Sanderson's  third  Sermon  upon  1  Kings  xxi.  29. 
"  The  Scripture  takes  notice  of  a  certain  measure  of  ini- 
quity, which  is  filling  up  from  one  generation  to  another, 
till  at  last  it  makes  a  nation  or  family  ripe  for  destruction. 
And  although  those  persons  on  whom  this  vengeance  falls, 
suffer  no  more  than  their  own  personal  sins  deserved  ;  yet, 
because  the  sins  of  former  generations,  which  they  equal 
or  outdo,  make  it  time  for  God  utterly  to  destroy  them, 
the  punishments  due  to  the  sins  of  many  ages  and  genera- 
tions are  said  to  fall  upon  them."  (See  Matt,  xxiii.  35,  36. 
Dr.  Sherlock,  of  Providence,  chap.  8.) 

Ver.  4.  Behold,  all  souls  are  mine.]  As  they  aie  a!l 
equally  my  creatures,  so  my  dealings  with  them  shall  b« 
without  prejudice  or  partiality. 

The  soul  that  sinneth,  it  shall  die.]  Death  is  the  wages  of 
sin,  and  all  men  being  sinners,  the  sentence  of  temporal 
death  passes  equally  upon  them  all.  But  as  life  signifies 
in  general  all  that  happiness  which  attends  God's  favour, 
so  death  denotes  all  those  punishments  which  are  the 
effects  of  the  Divine  displeasure :  (see  2  Sam.  xii.  13.)  under 
which  are  comprehended  the  miseries  of  the  next  world ; 
and  these  shall  be  allotted  to  men  according  to  their  de- 
serts, without  any  regard  to  the  faults  of  their  ancestors, 
which  shall  not  then  be  laid  to  their  charge,  or  taken  ii.to 
account  to  aggravate  their  guilt.  The  words  dying,  ;.nd 
death,  are  often  used  in  the  New  Testament  for  the  punish- 
ments of  the  next  world:  (see  particularly  Rom.  viii.  13.) 
and  they  are  expressed  by  the  second  death.  Rev.  xx.  14. 
an  expression  used  among  the  Jews,  and  found  in  the 
Targum  upon  Deut.  xxxiii.  6. 

As  the  prophets  instruct  men  in  the  practice  of  inward 
and  evangelical  righteousness,  and  in  order  to  it  speak 
slightingly  of  the  mere  external  duties  of  religion;  (sec 
Isa.  i.  11,  &c.  Jer.  vii.  22,  23.)  so  they  raise  men's  minds  to 
look  beyond  the  temporal  promises  and  threateniugs  of  Ihe 
law,  to  the  eternal  rewards  and  punishments  of  another 
life.  (See  Isa.  Ixvi.  24.  Dan.  xii.  2.)  In  both  which  re- 
spects they  prepared  men's  minds  for  the  reception  of  the 
gospel  when  it  should  be  revealed. 

Ver.  6.  And  hath  not  eaten  upon  the  mountains.]  Idola- 
trous worship  was  commonly  performed  upon  mountains 
or  high  places:  (see  vi.  13.  xvi.  16. 44.  xx.  28.)  and  eating 
part  of  the  sacrifice,  was  properly  maintaining  communion 
witli  the  idol  to  whom  it  was  offered.  (See  Exod.  xxxiv. 
15.  1  Cor.  X.  20,  21.) 

Neither  hath  lifted  up  his  eyes  to  the  idols  of  the  house 

of  Israel.]  Lifting  up  the  eyes,  is  a  posture  of  religious 

worship  or  adoration.    (See  Deut.  iv.  19.  Psal.  cxxi.  1, 

cxxiii.  1.) 

•   Ver.  7.  Hath  restored  to  the  debtor  his  pledge.]  God 

commanded  the  Jews  not  to  detain  any  pledge  they  took 
....  F 
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from  a  poor  matt  all  night;  which  was,  in  eflfect,  to  enjoin 
them  to  lend  to  the  poor  without  either  pawn  or  usury. 
(See  Exod.  xxii.  2.5,  26.  Deut.  xxiv.  12, 13.) 

Ver.  8.  He  that  hath  not  given  upon  usury,  neither  hath 
taken  any  increase.]  Usury,  whea  it  is  exacted  from  the 
poor,  hath  been  generally  cried  out  upon  as  no  better  than 
oppression,  and  is  particularly  forbidden  by  the  law.  (See 
Exod.  xxii.  15.  Lev.  xxv.  35,  36.  Nehem.  v.  1.  7.  Jer.  xv. 
10.)  It  is  probable  that  this  sort  of  usury  is  chiefly  here 
meant,  because  it  is  joined  with  oppression,  violence,  and 
want  of  charity. 

Ver.  9.  He  shall  surely  live.]  See  the  note  on  xx.  11. 

Ver.  13.  His  blood  shall  be  upon  him.]  His  destruction 
is  owing  wholly  to  himself.    (See  xxxiii.  4.) 

Ver.  19.  Yet  say  ye.  Why  ?  doth  not  the  son  bear  the 
iniquity  of  the  father  ?]  The  Jews  still  appealed  to  their 
own  experience,  as  the  ground  of  their  complaint  men- 
tioned ver.  2. 

When  the  son  hath  done  that  which  is  lawful  and  right 
— he  shall  surely  live.]  In  like  manner,  if  ye  had  forsaken 
your  fathers'  sins,  you  might  have  escaped  those  judg- 
ments I  denounced  against  your  fathers.  (See  the  note 
upon  Jer.  xvii.  25.)  But  since  ye  have  continued  in  their 
abominations,  the  punishments  due  to  them  justly  come 
upon  you. 

Ver.  20.  The  soul  that  sinneth,  it  shall  die.]  See  the 
notes  upon  ver.  3,  4. 

Ver.  22.  They  shall  not  be  mentioned  to  him,]  Or,  re- 
membered against  him:  God  is  said  in  Scripture  to  re- 
member men's  sins,  when  he  punishes  them ;  (see  Jer.  xiv. 
10.  Hos.  viii.  13.)  and  to  forget  them  when  he  pardons 
them,  (Jer.  xxxi.  34.  Amos  viii.  7.) 

Ver.  23.  Have  I  any  pleasure  at  all  tliat  the  wicked 
should  die?  &c.]  In  conformity  to  this  doctrine,  the  New 
Testament  instructs  us,  that  God  would  have  all  men  to  be 
saved,  and  is  not  willing  that  any  should  perish,  (1  Tim. 
ii.  4.  2  Pet.  iii.  9.) 

Ver.  24.  All  his  righteousness  that  he  hath  done  shall  not 
be  mentioned.]  For,  Better  Jiad  it  been  for  him  not  to  have 
known  the  way  of  righteousness,  than  after  he  hath  known 
it,  to  turn  aside  from  the  holy  commandment,  (2  Pet.  ii.  21.) 
Such  a  one  sins  against  a  clearer  light  and  greater  convic- 
tions, and  withal  is  guilty  of  the  greatest  ingratitude,  in 
doing  despite  unto  the  Spirit  of  grace. 

Ver.  25.  Yet  ye  say,  The  way  of  the  Lord  is  not  equal, 
&c.]  The  declarations  I  have  so  often  repeated  concerning 
the  eternal  rewards  and  punishments  allotted  to  the  righte- 
ous and  the  wicked,  are  sufficient  to  vindicate  the  justice 
of  my  proceedings  against  all  your  objections. 

Ver.  26,  27.  When  a  righteous  man  turneth  away  from 
his  righteousness.  Sec]  It  is  an  opinion  that  prevails  among 
the  Jews  even  till  this  day,  that  at  the  day  of  judgment  a 
considerable  number  of  good  actions  shall  overbalance 
men's  evil  ones.  (See  xxxiii.  13.)  So  they  thought  it  a 
hard  case  for  a  man,  who  had  been  righteous  the  far  great- 
est part  of  his  life,  if  he  did  at  last  commit  iniquity,  that 
his  former  righteousness  should  avail  him  nothing.  In  op- 
position to  this  doctrine,  God  here  declares,  that  a  righte- 
ous man  sinning,  and  not  repenting,  should  die  in  his 
sins ;  and  that  a  wicked  man,  upon  his  repentance,  should 
save  his  soul  alive. 

Ver.  30.  Therefore  I  vcill  judge  yoti,  O  house  of  Israel, 


every  one  according  to  his  ways.]  You  complain  of  the  in- 
justice of  my  ways  or  proceedings;  but  if  I  judge  you  ac- 
cording to  the  desert  of  your  ways,  you  will  certainly  be  all 
found  guilty,  and  nothing  but  repentance  and  true  contri- 
tion can  avert  that  ruin  your  sins  threaten  you  with. 

Ver.  31.  And  make  you  a  new  heart,  and  a  new  spirit.'] 
The  prophets  often  exhort  the  Jews  to  an  inward  purity 
and  holiness,  thereby  to  take  them  oflf  from  relying  upon 
an  outward  legal  righteousness,  and  an  exactness  in  the 
observance  of  the  ritual  parts  of  the  law.  (See  the  note  upon 
ver.  4.)  By  thus  instructing  them  in  a  more  excellent  way 
of  serving  God,  than  the  ceremonial  law  did  directly  pre- 
scribe, they  prepared  their  minds  for  receiving  those  truths 
which  the  gospel  would  more  fully  discover.  God  pro- 
mises, xxxvi.  26.  to  give  them  a  new  heart,  and  to  put  within 
them  a  new  spirit ;  here  he  exhorts  them  to  make  themselves 
a  new  heart,  and  a  new  spirit.  Which  difference  of  ex- 
pression is  thus  to  be  reconciled,  that  although  God  works 
in  us  to  will  and  to  do,  and  is  the  first  mover  in  our  regene- 
ration, yet  we  must  work  together  with  his  grace,  at  least 
willingly  receive  it,  and  not  quench  or  resist  its  motions. 
(See  the  note  upon  Jer.  xxxi.  18.) 

CHAP.   XIX. 

ARGUMENT. 

Under  the  parable  of  a  lion's  whelps,  the  prophet  describes 
the  sad  catastrophe  of  the  two  kings  of  Judah,  Jehoahaz 
and  Jehoiakim ;  and  under  the  figure  of  a  vine,  he  repre- 
sents the  desolation  and  captivity  of  the  whole  people. 

Ver.  1.  J.  AKE  thou  up  a  lamentation  for  the  princes  of 
Israel.]  The  expression  alludes  to  the  mournful  ditties  used 
at  funerals.  (Compare  xxvi.  17.  xxvii.  2.)  Such  a  la- 
mentation the  prophet  is  directed  to  apply  to  the  mournful 
estate  of  the  royal  family  of  Judah ;  particularly  with  re- 
spect to  Jehoahaz  and  Jehoiakim. 

Ver.  2.  What  is  thy  mother?]  The  prophet  proposes  a 
question  that  may  be  applied  to  each  prince  distinctly. 

What  is  thy  mother?  a  lioness,  &c.]  The  land  of  Judea, 
thy  native  country,  (see  ver.  10.)  is  become  cruel  and 
bloody ;  (compare  Psal.  xxxiv.  10.  Nahum  ii.  11, 12.)  and 
hath  taught  her  princes  and  rulers  to  govern  by  cruelty 
and  oppressions.  (See  vii.  23.  xxii.  27.  Jer.  xxii.  17. 
Zeph.  iii.  3) 

Ver.  3.  She  brought  up  one  of  her  whelps :  it  became  a 
young  Hon.]  Compare  ver.  6.  This  is  meant  of  Jehoahaz, 
who  followed  not  the  good  example  of  his  father  Josiah, 
but  the  evil  practices  of  the  mcked  kings  his  predecessors. 
(See  2  Kings  xxiii.  32.) 

Ver.  4.  The  nations  also  heard  of  him,  &c.]  Pharaoh-Ne- 
choh,  king  of  Egypt,  hearing  his  ill  character,  deposed  him, 
and  made  him  a  prisoner.  (See  2  Kings  xxiii.  33.  2  Chron. 
xxxvi.  4.) 

He  was  taken  in  their  pit.]  The  expression  allude?  to 
those  pitfalls  and  snares  which  are  made  to  take  wild 
beasts. 

Ver.  5.  Then  she  took  another  of  her  whelps.]  Jehoiakim 
was  setup  king  in  his  brother's  stead,  by  the  king  of  Egypt, 
who,  by  his  victory  over  Josiah,  had  made  himself  master 
of  Judea:  (2 Kings  xxiii.  3-3,  34.) but  yet  Pharaoh  seems  to 
have  done  this  by  the  joint  consent  of  the  people,  who  had 
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before  set  up  Jehoiakim's  younger  brother,  without  asking 
the  king  of  Egypt's  consent. 

Ver.  6.  He  went  up  and  down  among  the  lions,  &c.]  He 
learned  and  practised  all  the  methods  of  tyranny  and  op- 
pression.    (See  Jer.  xxii.  13.  17.  xxxvii.  2.) 

Ver.  7.  And  he  knew  their  desolate  places.'\  Or,  He  knew 
their  palaces,  as  the  word  armenoth  is  translated,  Amos 
i.  7.  And  the  word  almenoth  here  used  is  equivalent  to  ar- 
menoth. (See  Isa.  xiii.  22.)  Jehoiakim  made  himself  mas- 
ter of  the  riches  and  pleasant  seats  of  the  great  men  of 
the  land. 

Ver.  8,  9.  Then  the  nations  set  against  him  on  every  side, 
&c.]  The  Chaldeans,  and  their  neighbours  and  allies,  invaded 
Judea,  and  afterward  besieged  Jerusalem,  and  took  Jehoi- 
akim prisoner.    (See  2  Kings  xxiv.  2.  2  Chron.  xxxvi.  6.) 

And  spread  their  net  over  him :  he  was  taken  in  their  pit  J] 
See  ver.  4.  and  compare  xii.  13. 

Ver.  9.  Tliat  his  voice  should  no  more  be  heard  upon  the 
mountains  of  Israel.]  The  words  allude  to  a  lion's  seeking 
his  prey  upon  the  mountains.  Ezekiel  often  expresses  the 
land  of  Israel  by  the  mountains  of  Israel.  (See  the  note 
upon  vi.  2.) 

Ver.  10.  Thy  mother  is  like  a  vine  in  thy  blood,  &c.]  The 
country  of  Judea,  from  whence  the  royal  family  have  their 
original,  was  like  a  fruitful  vine  in  a  flourishing  condition. 
(See  xvii.  5,  6.) 

Ver.  11.  And  she  had  strong  rods  for  the  sceptres  of  them 
that  bare  ride.}  From  her  sprung  sovereign  princes,  who 
were  themselves  very  powerful,  and  made  their  people 
appear  considerable  among  their  neighbours.  A  rod  or 
sceptre  is  an  emblem  of  authority.  (See  Isa.  ix.  4.  x.  5. 
Jer.  xlviii.  17.) 

Her  stature  was  exalted  among  the  thick  bratiches.}  Com- 
pare xxxi,  3.  Dan.  iv.  11. 

Ver.  12.  But  she  was  plucked  up  in  fury.}  God  in  his  an- 
ger removed  her  out  of  her  land.  (Compare  Psal.  iii.  5. 
Jer.  xii.  14.) 

The  east  wind  dried  up  her  fruits.}  See  xvii.  10. 

Her  strong  rods  are  broken  and  withered.}  Her  kings  and 
princes  were  subdued  and  made  captives. 

The  fire  consumed  them.}  God's  anger  destroyed  them,  as 
fire  consumeth  the  branches  of  a  tree  when  it  is  withered. 
(See  XV.  4.)  God's  wrath  is  often  compared  to  fire.  (See 
XXX.  8.) 

Ver.  13.  And  now  she  is  planted  in  the  wilderness,  i«  a 
dry  and  thirsty  land.}  A  great  part  of  her  people  are  car- 
ried captive,  where  their  condition  is  as  much  different 
from  what  it  was  formerly,  as  the  condition  of  a  tree  is 
when  it  is  removed  out  of  a  rich  soil  into  a  dry  and  barren 
ground.  The  Jews  suflfered  several  captivities  before  that 
final  one  which  ended  in  the  destruction  of  their  temple 
and  government.  (See  2  Kings  xxiv.  12.  Jer.  Iii.  2^  Dan. 
i.3.) 

Ver.  14.  And  fire  is  gone  out  of  a  rod  of  her  branches, 
which  hath  devoured  her  fruit,  &c.]  Zedekiah's  breaking 
his  oath  of  fealty  to  the  king  of  Babylon,  hath  been  the  oc- 
casion of  the  titter  destruction  of  the  royal  family,  and  the 
entire  ruin  of  the  government.  (See  xvii.  18, 19.  2  Kings 
xxiv.  20.) 

TTiis  is  a  lamentation,  and  shall  be  for  a  lamentation.} 
This  is  matter  of  present  lamentation,  and  shall  be  so  to 
aftertimes. 


CHAP.    XX. 

ARGUMENT. 

This  chapter  contains  a  rehearsal  of  the  rebellions  and 
idolatries  of  the  Jews,  from  their  going  out  of  Egypt  to 
that  very  day.  The  prophet  afterward  foretells  their 
conversion  and  restoration.  The  last  five  verses  contain 
a  prophecy  against  Jerusalem. 

Ver.  1.  X3,ND  it  came  to  pass  in  the  seventh  year,  &c.]  Of 
Jehoiachin's  captivity.  (Compare  i.  2.  viii.  1.)  All  the  pro- 
phecies recorded  from  the  eighth  chapter  to  this  probably 
belong  to  the  sixth  year  of  that  captivity. 

Certain  of  the  elders  of  Israel  came  to  inquire  of  the  Lord, 
&c.]  See  the  note  on  viii.  1. 

Ver.  3.  I  will  not  be  inquired  of  by  you.}  You  shall  not 
receive  such  an  answer  as  you  expect,  but  such  as  your 
hypocrisy  deserves.    (See  ver.  31.  xiv.  3,  4.) 

Ver.  4.  Wilt  thou  judge  them?}  Wilt  thou  plead  for  them? 
as  our  margin  reads,  or  defend  their  cause  ?  But  the  words 
may  perhaps  be  more  significantly  translated.  Wilt  thou 
not  judge  them?  i.  e.  Wilt  thou  not  reprove  or  condemn 
them  ?  Noldius  observes  in  his  Concordance,  p.  233.  that 
he,  the  particle  of  interrogation,  which  answers  the  Latin 
particle  an,  is  often  equivalent  to  the  negative  annon,  and 
is  to  be  translated.  Is  it  not?  (See  ver.  30.  of  this  chapter, 
and  xxxviii.  17.)  In  which  sense  it  is  understood  by  our 
translators,  2  Sam.  xxiii.  17.  and  so  it  should  be  rendered 
1  Sam.  ii.  27.  Did  I  not  plainly  appear  to  tJie  house  of  thy 
father?  &c. 

Son  of  man.}  See  ii.  1. 

Ver.  5.  In  the  day  when  I  lifted  up  my  hand  to  the  seed  of 
the  house  of  Jacob.}  When  I  entered  into  a  solemn  covenant 
with  them,  pursuant  to  the  oath  which  I  had  sworn  to  their 
fathers.  (See  Exod.vi.  8.)  Lifting  up  the  hand  was  a  cere- 
mony used  in  taking  an  oath,  (see  Gen.  xiv.  22.)  and  there- 
upon applied  to  God  himself,  Deut.  xxxii.  40.  The  same 
expression  is  used  ver.  6. 15.  23.  42.  of  this  chapter.  The 
same  ceremony  in  taking  an  oath  is  mentioned  by  Homer, 
Eui^ero  ■)(tipac  avaa^wv. 

And  made  myself  known  unto  them.}  By  appearing  unto 
Moses,  and  shewing  myself  present  among  them  by  the 
wonders  I  wrought  for  their  deliverance. 

Saying,  I  am  the  Lord  your  God.}  I  am  the  God  whom 
you  ought  to  serve,  and  none  else.  (See  Exod.  xx.  2,  3.) 

Ver.  6.  Into  a  land  which  I  had  espied  for  them.}  I  per- 
formed the  office  of  a  spy,  before  those  that  were  sent  to 
search  out  the  land.  Numb.  xiii.  16.  and  chose  it  out  of  all 
others  to  bestow  it  upon  them.  So  God  is  said  to  go  before 
them  to  search  out  a  place  to  pitch  their  tents  in,  Deut.  i.  33. 
Numb.  X.  33.  The  expressions  in  both  places  import,  that 
every  step  the  people  took,  till  their  settlement  in  the  land 
of  Canaan,  was  under  the  immediate  care  and  conduct  of 
Providence. 

Flowing  with  milk  and  honey,  which  is  the  glory  of  all 
lands.}  Judea  is  often  called  a  land  flowing  ivith  milk  and 
honey,  both  upon  account  of  its  own  fruitfulness,  the  seed 
sown  frequently  bringing  forth  a  hundred-fold;  (see  Gen. 
xxvi.l2.  Matt.  xiii.  8.)  and  also  from  God's  particular  bless- 
ing upon  it.  (See  Deut.  xi.l2.)  The  great  numbers  of  inha- 
bitants which  it  nourished  is  an  evidentproof  of  its  fertility. 
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(Sec  the  note  on  Jcr.  xxxiii.  22)  It  might  justly  be  called 
the  glory  of  all  lands,  because  it  wa.s  the  place  of  God's 
especial  residence.  (See  Psal.  xlviii.  2.  Dan.  xi.  IG. 
41.  45.) 

Ver.  7.  Cast  ye  away  every  tnan  the  abominations  of  his 
eyes.]  Lift  not  up  your  eyes  to  idols.  (Sec  xviii.  C.)  One 
of  the  chief  allurements  to  the  worship  of  images  is,  that,  by 
way  of  indulgence  to  men's  imaginations,  they  exhibit  a 
visible  object  of  adoration.  This  was  what  the  Israelites 
were  so  fond  of,  when  they  said  to  Aaron,  "  Make  us  gods 
to  go  before  us,"  Exod.  xxxii.  1. 

And  defile  not  yourselves  with  the  idols  of  Egypt.]  The 
Israelites,  while  they  dwelt  in  Egypt,  learned  the  idolatries 
of  that  country.  (See  xxiii.  3.  8.  Lev.  xvii.  7.  xviii.  3. 
Deut.  xxix.  1(5.  Josh.  xxiv.  14.)  Some  learned  men  sup- 
pose that  the  golden  calf  was  copied  from  the  Egyptian 
idolatry.  (See  Selden,  de  Diis  Syris,  Syntagra.  lib.  i. 
cap.  4.) 

Ver.  8.  Tlien  I  said,  I  will  pour  out  my  fury  upon  them, 
— in  the  midst  of  the  lajid  of  Egypt]  Such  a  threatening  as 
this  is  no  where  recorded  in  Scripture,  no  more  than  that 
which  follows,  ver.  23.  of  this  chapter.  Without  question 
God  might  have  justly  cut  them  ofl'  in  Egj'pt,  for  the  idol- 
atries and  other  sins  they  had  there  committed,  and  never 
exerted  his  power  for  their  deliverance. 

Ver.  9.  But  I  wrought  for  my  name's  sake,  that  it  should 
not  be  polluted,  &c.]  This  is  elsewhere  assigned  as  the  rea- 
son why  God  did  not  punish  the  Israelites  according  to 
their  deserts :  viz.  because  it  would  turn  to  God's  dishonour 
in  the  judgment  of  the  heathen  world,  as  if  he  were  not  able 
to  make  good  those  gracious  promises  he  had  given  them. 
(See  xxxvi.  21,  22.  Exod.  xxxii.  12.  Numb.  xiv.  13,  &c. 
Deut.  ix.  28.)  This  was  a  proper  consideration  to  check 
the  vain  presumption  of  the  Jews,  who  imagined  that  God's 
gracious  dealings  with  them  were  owing  to  their  own  de- 
serts.   (See  ver.  44.  of  this  chapter,  and  xxxvi.  22.) 

Ver.  11.  And  I  gave  them  my  statutes.]  A  favour  not 
afforded  to  other  nations.  (See  Deut.  iv.  8.  Psal.  cxivii.  20.) 
Such  a  treasure  as  David  prizes  above  thousands  of  gold 
and  silver,  Psal.  cxix.  72. 

Which  if  a  man  do,  he  sliall  even  live  in  them.]  By  life  is 
meant,  in  the  Old  Testament,  all  that  happiness  which  is 
contained  in  the  literal  sense  of  the  promises  belonging  to 
that  covenant.  (Compare  ver.  25.  Deut.  xxx.  15,  &c.  Psal. 
Ixix.  32.  Amos  v.  4.)  Under  these  were  mystically  com- 
prehended the  promises  of  a  better  life,  wherein  God  will 
bestow  upon  his  servants  the  peculiar  marks  of  his  favour. 
(See  Psal.  xvi.  11.)  These  promises  were  made  over  to 
the  Jews,  upon  condition  of  their  punctual  obedience  to  the 
whole  law:  (Lev.  xviii.  5.  xxvi.  3,  &c.  Deut.  xxvii.  26.) 
and  several  persons,  under  that  dispensation,  are  styled 
blameless,  by  reason  of  the  sincerity  of  their  obedience, 
though  it  was  not  perfect  or  unsinning.  (See  Luke  i.  6. 
Philip,  iii.  G.)  But  if  we  understand  the  forementioned 
condition  in  its  rigorous  sense,  as  implying  an  exact  and 
unsinning  obedience,  and  as  the  word  life  contains  the  pro- 
mise of  eternal  life  under  it,  which  promise  the  Jews  ex- 
pected and  hoped  to  obtain  :  (see  Matt.  xix.  16, 17.  Acts 
xxxvi.  6,  7.)  1  say,  the  condition  of  the  old  covenant  thus 
expounded,  as  it  was  impossible  to  be  performed,  so  no 
person  could  lay  claim  to  eternal  life  by  virtue  of  any  pro- 
mise therein  contained.     From  whence  St.  Paul  infers  the 


necessity  of  seeking  to  Christ,  and  laying  holdof  the  pro- 
mi.ses  of  his  gospel,  for  the  obtaining  justification  and  eter 
nal  life.    (Gal.  iii.  12.  21.) 

Ver.  12.  Moreover  I  gave  them  my  sabbaths,  to  be  a  sign 
between  me  and  them,  &c.]  The  setting  apart  the  seventh 
day  for  God's  worship,  was  a  sign  of  his  setting  apart  the 
Jews  to  be  his  peculiar  people,  and  the  worshippers  of  the 
true  G  od,  who  in  six  days  made  heaven  and  earth,  and  rested 
the  seventh  day.  (See  Exod.  xxxi.  13.  17.  Nehem.  ix.  14.) 
The  sabbath  likewise  was  instituted  as  a  memorial  of  their 
deliverance  out  of  Egypt,  and  the  rest  they  enjoyed  after- 
ward.   (See  Deut.  v.  15.) 

Ver.  13.  But  the  house  of  Israel  rebelled  against  me  in  the 
wilderness.]  See  Numb.  xiv.  22.  Psal.  Ixxviii.  40.  xcv. 
8—10. 

And  my  sabbaths  they  greatly  polluted.]  Particularly  in 
their  going  to  gather  manna  on  that  day,  against  my  ex- 
press command,  confirmed  by  an  extraordinary  descent  of 
the  manna  on  the  day  foregoing,  (Exod.  xvi.  25,  &c.) 

Ver.  14.  But  I  wrought  for  my  name's  sake,  &c.]  See 
ver.  9. 

Ver.  15.  Yet  also  I  lifted  up  my  Jiand  to  them  in  the  wil- 
derness, that  I  would  not  bring  them  into  the  land  which  J 
had  given  them.]  I  solemnly  swore  (see  ver.  5.)  they  should 
not  enter  into  that  rest  which  I  had  designed  for  them.  (See 
Numb.  xiv.  28.  Psal.  xcv.  11.  cvi.  26.) 

Ver.  16.  For  their  heart  went  after  their  idols.]  They  still 
had  a  hankering  after  the  idolatries  they  had  learned  in 
Egypt,  to  which  they  added  new  idols,  which  tliey  had  seen 
in  the  countries  through  which  they  travelled;  viz.  the  idols 
of  the  Midianitcs,  Amorites,  &c.  (See  Numb.  xv.  39.  xxv. 
2.  Deut.  xxix.  16, 17.  Amos  v.  25, 26.  compared  with  Acts 
vii.  42.) 

Ver.  17.  Nevertheless  mine  eyes  spared  them,  &c.]  See 
Psal.  Ixxviii.  38. 

Ver.  18.  But  I  said  unto  their  children  in  the  wilderness, 
Walk  ye  not  in  the  statutes  of  your  fathers,  &c.]  This  refers 
to  the  many  pathetical  exhortations  contained  in  the  book 
of  Deuteronomy,  particularly  those  in  the  twenty-ninth,  thir- 
tieth, thirty-first,  and  thirty-second  chapters,  which  were 
uttered  after  that  rebellious  generation  were  all  consumed, 
according  as  God  had  threatened  them :  (see  Numb.  xiv. 
32,  33.  xxvi.  64,  65.)  and  were  designed  as  warnings  to 
succeeding  generations.    (See  Deut.  xxxi.  16.  21.) 

Ver.  21.  Notwithstanding  the  children  rebelled  against 
me.]  See  Numb.  xxi.  5.  xxv.  2.  Deut.  ix.  24.  xxix.  18, 19. 
xxxi.  27.  Psal.  Ixxviii.  32. 

They  polluted  my  sabbaths.]  Profaning  the  sabbath  and 
committing  idolatry  are  often  joined  together:  (see  ver. 
16.  24.  xxii.  8,  9.  xxiii.  37,  38.  1  Maccab.  i.  45.)  one  great 
end  of  instituting  the  sabbath  being  to  preserve  the  Jews 
from  falling  into  idolatry.     (See  ver.  12.) 

Tlie7i  I  said,  I  will  pour  out  myfui-y  upon  them,  &c.]  God 
did  punish  the  posterity  of  that  rebellious  generation  very 
severely  for  their  sins,  particularly  for  their  idolatry  and 
fornication  in  the  matter  of  Peor,  Numb.  xxv.  5.  9. 

Ver.  23.  /  lifted  up  my  liand  unto  them  also  in  the  wil- 
derness, that  I  would  scatter  them  among  the  heathen,  &c.] 
St.  Jerome  observes  upon  the  place,  that  we  do  not  read 
of  any  particular  threatening  denounced  against  the  chil- 
dren of  that  rebellious  generation.  But  the  words  may  re- 
late to  those  general  denunciations  against  their  disobe- 
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dience,  which  we  find  recorded.  Lev.  xxvi.  Deut.  xxviii. 
xxix.  20,  &c.  xxxi.  17.  xxxii.  22,  &c. 

Ver.  25.  Where/ore  I  gave  them  also  statutes,  that  were 
not  good,  &c.]  This  some  understand  of  the  ceremonial 
law,  as  if  it  were  given  purely  to  be  a  check  and  restraint 
to  that  perverse  people,  consisting  of  numerous  rites  and 
observances,  many  of  which  had  no  intrinsic  goodness  in 
them.  But  I  conceive  the  statutes  here  spoken  of  to  be 
of  a  diflferent  nature  from  those  mentioned  ver.  11.  because 
they  have  a  quite  contrary  character  given  them  ;  therefore 
I  take  the  words  to  import,  that  God,  in  a  just  judgment 
for  their  disobedience  to  his  own  laws,  gave  them  up  to  a 
reprobate  mind,  and  suffered  them  to  walk  after  the  idola- 
trous and  impious  customs  of  the  heathens  round  about 
them.  And  whereas,  by  obeying  the  laws  and  ordinances 
which  he  had  given  them,  they  might  have  lived  happily, 
(ver.  11.)  they  became  slaves  to  the  vile  and  cruel  practices 
of  the  heathen  idolatries,  so  as  to  offer  up  their  very  chil- 
dren in  sacrifice  to  idols,  to  the  utter  destruction  of  them- 
selves and  their  posterity,  (ver.  26.)  This  will  appear  to 
be  the  sense  of  the  text,  if  we  compare  it  with  ver.  39. 
and  with  Deut.  iv.  28.  xxviii.  36.  Jer.  xvi.  13.  in  which 
texts  God  threatens  them  as  a  punishment  for  their  neglect 
of  his  worship,  to  disperse  them  into  the  heathen  countries, 
and  thereby  deprive  them  of  an  opportunity  of  serving  him 
in  public,  and  expose  them  to  the  peril  of  being  seduced  to 
idols.  Just  as  David  complains  to  Saul  of  the  hardship  of 
his  exile,  that  it  did  lay  him  open  to  the  temptation  of  serv- 
ing the  heathen  gods,  (1  Sam.  xxvi.  19.) 

Ver.  26.  And  I  polluted  them  in  their  own  gifts.']  I  suf- 
fered them  to  pollute  themselves  (so  the  form  hiphil  is  else- 
where used  in  the  sense  of  permission :  see  the  note  on 
Isa.  Ixiii.  17.)  in  those  very  gifts  which  by  the  law  they 
were  to  dedicate  to  my  service.  (See  ver.  31.  and  xvi. 
20,  21.) 

In  that  they  caused  to  pass  through  the  fire  all  that  opens 
the  womb.]  In  offering  their  first-born  sons  in  sacrifice  to 
Moloch  ;  the  expression  of  passing  through  the  fire  is  ex- 
plained in  the  note  upon  Jer.  xxxii.  35. 

That  I  might  make  them  desolate.]  Their  sin  brought  its 
own  punishment  along  with  it,  destroying  the  hopes  of  fa- 
milies, and  bringing  them  to  utter  desolation. 

To  the  end  that  they  might  know  that  I  am  the  Lord.]  See 
the  note  upon  vi.  7. 

Ver.  27,  28.  Yet  in  this  your  fathers  have  blasphemed  me, 
&c.]  Or,  Moreover  in  this,  &c.  The  prophet  proceeds  to 
speak  of  other  instances  of  idolatry  which  their  fathers 
were  guilty  of  after  their  settlement  in  the  land  of  Canaan ; 
and  in  which  their  posterity  imitated  them. 

Then  they  saw  every  high  hill,  and  all  the  thick  trees,  &c.] 
Offering  sacrifice  upon  mountains  or  high  places  was  a 
piece  of  service  at  first  performed  by  the  Jews  to  the  true 
God,  before  the  temple  was  built:  (see  1  Kings  iii.  2.)  and 
afterward  was  permitted  for  that  purpose  by  godly  kings, 
who  were  zealous  in  putting  down  all  sorts  of  idolatry.  (See 
1  Kings  XV.  14.  xxii.  43.  2  Chron.  xxxiii.  17.)  But  by  de- 
grees those  places  became  appropriated  to  idolatrous  wor- 
ship, and  upon  that  score  are  severely  condemned.  (See 
vi.  13.  xviiL  6.  2  Kings  xxiii.  5.  Isa.  Ivii.  5.) 

Tliere  they  presented  the  provocation  of  their  offering  ; 
there  also  they  made  their  sweet  savour.]  This  is  to  be 
understood   of  their  meat-offerings,   being  distinguished 


from  their  sacrifices  already  mentioned.  The  word  in  the 
Hebrew  is  minclia,  which  might  more  properly  be  rendered 
bread-offering,  as  appears  by  the  several  kinds  of  it  rec- 
koned up  Lev.  ii.  and  answers  to  the  mola  or  fartum  of  the 
Romans.  The  meat-offering  was  particularly  styled  an 
offering  of  a  sweet  savour;  (see  xvi.  19.)  but  being  offered 
to  idols,  it  became  abominable,  and  was  turned  Into  a  pro- 
vocation. 

Ver.  29.  What  is  the  high  place  whereunto  ye  go?  Sac] 
The  word  Bamah  signifies  an  altar  as  well  as  a  high  place : 
(see  the  note  on  xvi.  16.)  so  the  sense  seems  to  be.  What 
name  is  this  altar  called  by,  which  you  frequent?  meaning, 
it  is  likely,  the  very  altar  belonging  to  the  temple ;  is  it  not 
called  Bamah  at  this  very  time  ?  which  word  properly  de- 
notes a  high  place.  An  evident  token  that  idolatry  is  so 
much  practised  among  you,  that  it  hath  occasioned  the 
changing  the  very  names  of  the  places  and  things  dedicated 
to  God's  worship.  So  that  instead  of  the  word  Mizbeach, 
the  name  which  God  appropriated  to  his  own  altar,  the 
place  is  usually  called  Bamah,  a  name  taken  from  an 
idolatrous  custom.  Or  the  words  may  be  expounded  of 
some  noted  high  place,  which  the  Jews  frequented  to 
perform  their  idolatrous  worship :  and  then  the  sense  will 
be  to  this  purpose :  What  is  this  high  place,  or  Bamah, 
which  you  frequent?  Who  bid  you  call  it  so  ?  I  named  my 
altar  Mizbeach  ;  but  this  place  had  its  name  from  the  hea- 
then idolatry,  and  it  still  retains  it. 

Ver.  30.  Are  ye  polluted  after  the  manner  of  your  fathers? 
&c.]  The  reproof  would  be  more  vehement  if  the  words 
were  rendered  thus.  Are  ye  not  polluted  after  the  manner  of 
your  fathers,  and  do  ye  not  commit  whoredom?  &c.  i.  e.  Do 
ye  not  walk  in  your  fathers'  sins  and  idolatries  ?  notwith- 
standing all  the  warnings  I  have  given  you,  and  the  severe 
instances  of  my  displeasure  against  their  practices,  which 
ought  to  have  terrified  you  from  following  their  ill  example. 
The  particle  of  interrogation  often  implies  a  negative  in  it, 
as  hath  been  observed  upon  the  fourth  verse  of  this  chap- 
ter; to  which  sense  the  Vulgar  Latin  renders  this  verse, 
Certe  in  viis  patrum  vestrorum  polluimini,  &c. 

Ver.  31.  For  when  you  offer  your  gifts,  &c.]  See  ver.  26. 

And  shall  I  be  inquired  of  by  you  ?]  See  ver.  3. 

Ver.  32.  And  that  which  comes  into  your  mind  shall  not 
be  at  all,  &c.]  We  find  by  the  Scripture  history  that  the 
Jews  had  all  along  a  fond  desire  of  worshipping  the  gods 
of  their  neighbours,  and  could  not  bear  that  imputation  of 
singularity  which  their  peculiar  way  of  worship  exposed 
them  to.  They  thought  likewise  by  this  means  to  live  more 
undisturbedly  among  the  heathens,  whither  they  were  led 
captive.  God  tells  them  here,  that  he  will  prevent  this  pur- 
po.se  of  theirs  from  taking  effect.  And  we  find,  from  the 
very  time  of  their  return  from  the  Babylonish  captivity, 
they  have  been  very  cautious  of  committing  idolatry,  and 
scrupulous  of  making  the  least  approaches  towards  it. 

Ver.  33.  Surely  with  a  mighty  hand,  and  stretched-ouf 
arm,  and  tvithfury  poured  out,  will  I  rule  over  you.]  I  will 
no  longer  try  to  reclaim  you  by  the  gentle  methods  of  pa- 
tience and  forbearance,  but  will  govern  you  as  masters  do 
ill  servants,  by  stripes  and  corrections,  and  by  this  means 
cure  you  of  your  hankering  after  the  heathen  customs  and 
idolatries. 

Ver.  34.  And  I  will  bring  you  out  from  the  people,  and 
gather  you  out  of  the  countries  wherein  ye  are  scattered  with 
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a  mighty  hand.  Sac]  This  some  understand  of  God's  bring- 
ing his  people  out  of  the  countries  of  the  Moabites,  Am- 
monites, and  other  neighbouring  nations,  whither  many  of 
them  were  carried  captive,  or  went  as  voluntary  exiles  be- 
fore the  general  captivity,  by  the  Chaldeans,  (See  Jer.  xii. 
14.  xl.  11.)  But  I  conceive  it  is  rather  to  be  understood  of 
the  general  restoration  of  the  Jewish  nation  from  the  several 
parts  of  the  world  where  they  are  dispersed ;  an  event  often 
spoken  of  in  the  prophets.  (See  ver.  38.  41.  and  compare 
this  and  the  following  verses  with  several  passages  in  the 
thirty-fourth,  thirty-sixth,  and  thirty-seventh  chapters  of 
this  prophecy.) 

Ver.  35.  And  I  will  bring  you  into  the  wilderness  of  the 
people.']  The  wilderness  of  the  people  may  be  equivalent  to 
the  country  where  they  sojourn;  (ver. 38.)  so  as  to  signify 
either  the  several  dispersions  of  the  Jewish  nation,  or  rather 
some  particular  place  or  country  through  which  they  are 
to  pass,  in  order  to  their  return  into  their  own  land.  The 
dissolution  of  a  government  is  expressed  in  Scripture  by  a 
wilderness  state.  (See  xix.  13.)  The  Jews  going  into  cap- 
tivity, are  said  to  go  out  of  the  city,  and  dwell  in  the  field: 
(Micah  iv.  10.)  and  the  church  under  persecution  is  repre- 
sented as  flying  into  the  wilderness,  (Rev.  xii.  14.)  The 
phrase  does  likewise  allude  to  the  wilderness  through  which 
the  Jews  passed  to  the  land  of  Canaan,  in  order  to  the  trial 
of  the  obedient,  and  the  destruction  of  the  rebellious.  (Com- 
pare ver.  36.  38.  xxxviii.  8.  and  Hos.  ii.  14.) 

And  there  will  J  plead  with  you  face  to  face.]  I  will  con- 
vict you  of  your  crimes,  so  that  you  shall  not  be  able  to 
deny  your  guilt,  but  shall  humbly  acknowledge  that  you 
have  deserved  those  punishments  I  have,  or  shall  bring 
upon  you.  (Compare  xvii.  20.  xxxviii.  22.  and  see  the 
note  upon  Jer.  ii.  9.) 

Ver.  36.  Like  as  I  pleaded  with  your  fathers  in  the  wil- 
derness of  the  land  of  Egypt.]  This  relates  to  that  solemn 
sentence,  confirmed  by  an  oath,  whereby  God  irreversibly 
doomed  the  rebellious  Israelites  to  perish  in  the  wilderness, 
and  never  to  enter  into  the  land  of  promise.  (Numb.  xiv. 
28.  &c.) 

Ver.  37.  And  I  will  cause  you  to  pass  under  the  rod.]  I 
will  take  an  exact  account  of  you,  as  a  shepherd  does  of 
his  flock,  and  will  sever  between  the  good  and  the  bad,  be- 
tween the  sheep  and  the  goats.  (See  xxxiv.  17.)  The  ex- 
pression alludes  to  the  custom  of  the  shepherds,  who  num- 
ber their  cattle  by  striking  every  one  of  them  with  a  rod. 
(See  Lev.  xxvii.  32.  Jer.  xxxiii.  13.) 

And  I  xmll  bring  you  into  the  bond  of  the  covenant.]  I 
will  make  you  sensible  that  I  have  not  forgotten  my  pro- 
mises to  your  fathers,  though  you  have  forgotten  your 
obligations  to  me,  and  the  engagements  implied  in  your 
entering  into  covenant  with  me.  The  words  may  be  ren- 
dered, lunll  bring  you  into  the  discipline  of  the  covenant  ; 
the  Hebrew  verbs  yasar  and  asar  being  of  promiscuous 
signification ;  and  then  the  sense  will  be,  I  will  revenge 
upon  you  the  quarrel  of  my  covenant,  (Lev.  xxvi.  25.)  and 
a.ssert  my  authority  over  you,  by  bringing  you  under  chas- 
tisement, in  order  to  your  correction.    (See  Amos  iii.  2.) 

Ver.  ;38.  And  I  will  purge  out  from  among  you  the  rebels.] 
I  will  separate  the  righteous  from  the  wicked,  (see  ver.  37.) 
in  order  to  destroy  the  latter,  as  I  did  the  rebellious  Israel- 
ites in  the  wilderness.  (Numb.  xiv.  29,  30.),  Compare 
Ezek.  xi.  21.  xxxiv.  17,  20.  Dan.  xii.  1.  Amos  ix.  9,  10. 


where  it  is  expressly  said,  that  only  those  shall  be  delivered, 
who  are  written  in  the  hook  of  the  living. 

/  will  bring  them  forth  out  of  the.  country  where  they  so- 
journ ;  and  they  shall  not  enter  into  the  land  of  Israel.]  See 
the  note  on  ver.  3-5.  The  word  country  in  the  singular  num- 
ber may  be  equivalent  to  countries  in  the  plural,  ver.  41. 
The  sentence  alludes,  as  the  former  does,  to  the  judgment 
denounced  upon  the  rebellious  Israelites,  that  their  car- 
casses should  fall  in  the  wilderness,  and  themselves  never 
enter  into  the  land  of  Canaan  ;  which  shall  be  only  a  por- 
tion for  the  righteous  among  them.  This  text,  among  many 
others,  favours  the  opinion  maintained  by  several  authors, 
both  ancient  and  modem,  that  the  Jews,  upon  their  conver- 
sion, shall  retom  into  their  own  land.  (Compare  xi.  14. 
xxviii.  25.  see  the  note  there,  xxxiv.  13.  xxxvi.  24.) 

Ver.  39.  As  for  you,  O  house  of  Israel.]  You  of  the  pre- 
sent generation. 

Go  ye,  serve  ye  every  one  his  idols,  &c.]  An  ironical  per- 
mission, full  of  indignation  and  rebuke,  sharply  upbraiding 
them  for  despising  those  many  warnings  God  had  given 
them :  and  implying,  that  he  was  now  resolved  to  forsake 
them,  and  give  them  up  to  strong  delusions,  as  a  just  judg- 
ment for  their  abuse  of  the  means  of  grace  so  long  ofiered 
to  them,  and  still  rejected  by  them.  (Compare  Amos  iv.  4. 
Psal.  Ixxxi.  11, 12.  Rom.  i.  28. 2  Thess.  ii.  11.  and  see  the 
note  upon  ver.  25.  of  this  chapter.) 

But  pollute  ye  my  name  no  more  with  your  gifts,  and  unth 
your  idols.]  Whilst  you  oflfer  your  gifts,  and  make  a  present 
of  your  children  to  idols,  (see  ver.  26.  31.)  do  not  call 
yourselves  any  longer  my  servants,  nor  pretend  to  pay 
your  devotions  in  my  temple,  and  thereby  bring  a  reproach 
upon  my  name  and  worship.    (See  xxiii.  37—39.) 

Ver.  40.  For  in  my  holy  mountain,  in  the  mountain  of 
the  height  of  Israel.]  In  the  Christian  church,  called  God's 
holy  mountain,  in  allusion  to  the  temple  at  Jerusalem, 
built  upon  Mount  Moriah.  (See  the  notes  upon  xvii.  23. 
Isa.  ii.  2.)  The  prophet  speaks  here  of  the  Jews  as  con- 
verted and  united  to  the  Christian  church ;  though  some 
learned  men  are  willing  to  believe,  that,  upon  their  conver- 
sion and  return  to  their  ovra  country,  certain  privileges 
shall  belong  to  the  earthly  Jerusalem,  as  the  metropolis  of 
that  nation.  (See  Isa.  Ixv.  18, 19.  Ixvi.  20.  Jer.  iii.  17. 
Joel  iii.  17,  &c.) 

There  shall  all  the  house  of  Israel,  all  of  tketn  in  the  land, 
serve  me.]  There  shall  be  no  more  any  such  separation 
among  you,  as  was  when  the  ten  tribes  forsook  the  wor- 
ship of  God  at  Jerusalem.    (See  xxxvii.  22,  23.) 

There  will  I  accept  them,  and  there  will  I  require  your 
offerings  and  the  first-fruits  of  your  oblations,  &c.]  Requir- 
ing signifies  the  same  with  accepting,  by  a  metonymy  of 
the  cause  for  the  eifect ;  just  as  seeking  is  sometimes  used 
(or  finding.  (See  Isa.  Ixv.  1.)  In  the  same  sense  God  is 
said  not  to  require  such  instances  of  worship,  in  which  he 
takes  no  delight,  (Isa.  i.  11.)  Offerings  signify  in  general 
every  thing  devoted  to  God's  service,  so  as  to  comprehend 
tithes  under  it,  (Numb,  xviii.  21. 26.)  The  first-fruits  were 
oifered  out  of  the  fruits  of  the  earth  which  were  first  ripe  : 
of  this  kind  was  a  sheaf  of  the  com,  which  was  first  reaped, 
(Lev.  xxiii.  10.)  part  of  the  dough  which  was  first  baked, 
(Numb.  XV.  20.)  and,  in  general,  the  first  of  all  the  ripe 
fruits,  Numb,  xviii.  12, 13.  (Compare  xliv.  30.  with  this 
text.)    This  was  computed  to  amount  to  the  sixtieth  part 
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of  the  whole  produce,  (see  Ezek.  xlv.  13.)  The  prophet 
here  expresses  the  Christian  worship  by  those  religious 
oblations,  which  were  proper  to  his  own  time ;  as  the  other 
prophets  frequently  describe  the  state  of  the  Christian 
church  by  representations  taken  from  the  Jewish  temple 
and  service.  (See  Isa.  xix.  19.  Ivi.  7.  Ix.  7.  Ixvi.  23.)  And 
even  the  primitive  Christians  brought  oblations  out  of  the 
first-fruits  of  their  increase,  for  the  support  of  God's  minis- 
ters and  service,  out  of  which  the  elements  of  the  eucha- 
rist,  and  the  love-feast  which  followed  it,  were  provided ; 
as  appears  from  several  testimonies  of  the  ancient  fathers, 
particularly  of  Irenaeus,  (lib.  iv.  cap.  32.  34.)  who  generally 
interpret  those  words  of  Christ,  (Matt,  v,  23.)  If  thou  bring 
thy  gift  to  the  altar,  Sue.  of  the  sacrament  of  the  Lord's 
supper. 

Ver.  41.  I  mil  accept  you  with  your  sweet  savour.^  This 
is  mentioned  in  opposition  to  the  sweet  savour  of  their  of- 
ferings to  idols  :  (ver.  28.) 

When  I  bring  you  out  of  the  people,  and  gather  you  out  of 
the  countries  wherein  ye  have  been  scattered.}  Or,  as  it 
may  better  be  translated.  When  I  have  brought  you  out  of 
the  people,  &c.  (Compare  xi.  17.  xxxiv.  13,  xxxvi.  24. 
xxxviii.  8.) 

And  I  will  be  sanctified  in  you  before  the  heathen.}  I  will 
procure  honour  to  my  name  by  the  wonderful  works,  whe- 
ther of  justice  or  mercy,  which  I  will  shew  towards  you. 
(Compare  xxvlii.  22.  25.  xxxvi.  23.  xxxviii.  23.  xxxix.27.) 

Ver.  42.  And  ye  shall  know  that  I  am  the  Lord.}  An  epi- 
phonema  often  used  in  this  prophet  by  way  of  conclusion 
of  some  severe  denunciation :  (see  vi.  7.)  but  in  this  and 
the  forty-fourth  verse,  and  some  other  places,  added  after 
the  promises  of  grace  and  favour,  by  which  God  makes  his 
power  known  unto  the  world,  as  well  as  by  his  judgments. 
(See  xxxvi.  23.  xxxviii.  23.) 

When  I  shall  bring  you  [or,  shall  have  brought  you}  into 
the  country  for  which  I  lifted  up  my  hand.}  See  ver.  5. 

Ver.  43.  And  there  shall  ye  remember  your  ways  and  your 
doings.}  The  prophets  suppose  that  the  conversion  and 
restoration  of  the  Jews  shall  be  accompanied  with  a  gene- 
ral repentance,  and  a  deep  remorse  for  their  former  mis- 
doings.   (See  xvi.  61.  and  the  note  there.) 

And  ye  shall  loathe  yourselves  in  your  own  sight.}  See  vi. 
7.  xvi.  63.  xxxvi.  31. 

Ver.  44.  When  J  have  wrought  with  you  for  my  name's 
sake.  Sec]  When  I  have  exerted  my  power  in  your  deliver- 
ance, moved  thereto  not  by  any  deserts  of  yours,  but  purely 
out  of  regard  to  my  own  honour,  and  the  promises  made  to 
your  fathers.  (See  xxxvi.  22.) 

Ver.  46.  Set  thy  face  towards  the  south.}  Direct  thy  looks 
and  thy  speech  (see  iv.7.  vi.  2.)  towards  the  land  of  Israel, 
and  particularly  towards  Jerusalem,  which  lay  southward 
ofChaldea.    (See  i.  4.  xxi.  2.) 

Drop  thy  word  towards  the  south.}  The  gift  of  prophecy 
is  compared  to  rain,  or  the  dew  of  heaven,  which  makes 
every  thing  fruitful.  (See  Deut.  xxxii.  2.)  Such  is  the  be- 
nefit of  sound  doctrine  wherever  it  is  received.  (Compare 
Job  xxix.  22, 23.  Micah  ii.  G.) 

And  prophesy  against  the  forest  of  the  south  field.}  By  the 
forest  of  the  south  field  is  meant  Jerusalem ;  the  word  forest 
being  taken  metaphorically  in  the  prophets  for  a  city;  because 
its  stately  buildings  resemble  tall  cedars  standing  in  their 
several  ranks.  (Compare  Jer,  xxi.  14.  xxii.  7.  Zech.  xi.  1.) 


Ver.  47.  /  will  kindle  a  fire  in  thee,  and  it  shall  devour 
every  green  tree  in  thee,  and  every  dry  tree.}  Fire  is  often 
taken  in  a  general  sense  for  God's  severe  judgments :  (com- 
pare xix.  13.  xxii.  21.  31.  xxx.  8.)  but  it  may  here  parti- 
cularly denote  the  destruction  of  Jerusalem  by  fire ;  which 
the  text  saith  shall  devour  both  the  green  trees  and  the  dry; 
i.  e.  the  righteous  as  well  as  the  wicked.  (See  xxi.  3.)  The 
righteous  are  elsewhere  compared  to  green  and  flourishing 
trees,  and  the  wicked  to  dry  and  withered  ones,  such  as  are 
only  fit  for  the  fire.  (See  Psal.  i.  3.  Luke  xxiii.  31.  Johnxv. 
5,6.) 

And  all  faces  from  the  south  to  the  north  shall  be  burnt 
therein.}  The  destruction  shall  reach  from  one  end  of  the 
land  to  the  other.    (See  xxi.  2. 4.) 

Ver.  49.  Ah  Lord  God!  they  say  of  me.  Doth  he  not  speak 
parables  ?}  They  make  this  an  argument  for  disregarding 
what  I  say,  that  I  use  so  many  similitudes  and  metaphori- 
cal expressions,  that  they  cannot  discover  my  meaning. 
(Compare  xii.  9.)  Whereupon  God  commands  him  in  the 
next  chapter  to  speak  the  same  thing  in  plain  terms. 

CHAP.  XXI. 

ARGUMENT. 

The  prophet,  under  the  emblem  of  a  sharp  sword,  foretells 
the  destruction  of  Jndea,  and  particularly  of  Jerusalem, 
and  the  country  of  the  Ammonites,  by  the  armies  of  Ne- 
buchadnezzar. 

Ver.  2.  ^SeT  thy  face  towards  Jerusalem.}  See  xx.  46. 

Drop  thy  word  towards  the  holy  places.}  i.  e.  Towards  the 
sanctuary  or  temple,  and  the  several  courts  belonging 
thereto.    (See  the  note  on  vii.  24.) 

Ver.  3.  I  will  draw  forth  my  sword  out  of  his  sheath.} 
The  sword  of  the  king  of  Babylon,  the  instrument  of  my 
vengeance.  (See  ver.  19.  and  xiv.  17.) 

And  will  cut  off  from  thee  the  righteous  and  the  wicked.} 
The  command  given  by  God,  (ix.  6.)  is  to  slay  young  and 
old,  both  maids,  little  children,  and  women;  i.  e.  those  that 
have  not  been  guilty  of  idolatry  and  the  other  national  sins, 
as  well  as  those  that  have.  Only  the  few  mourners  men- 
tioned ix.  4.  have  a  promise  to  escape.  God's  absolute 
dominion  will  justify  any  temporal  calamity  he  thinks  fit  to 
bring  upon  men  ;  and  every  man  is  so  much  a  sinner,  that 
no  evil  which  befals  him  in  this  world,  can  be  thought  un- 
just with  respect  to  God  that  infiicts  it.  But  yet,  when  God 
punisheth  men  immediately  by  himself,  as  he  did  in  the  de- 
struction of  the  old  world,  and  of  Sodom,  it  may  be  ex- 
pected he  should  put  a  difl'erence  between  the  righteous  and 
the  wicked ;  as  Abraham  argues  with  him  upon  this  sub- 
ject. Gen.  xviii.  23.  25. 

Ver.  4.  Against  all  flesh  from  the  south  to  the  north.} 
See  XX.  47. 

Ver.  5.  It  shall  not  return  any  more.}  Into  its  sheath,  as 
the  sense  is  more  fully  expressed,  ver.  30.  till  it  has  exe- 
cuted my  commands. 

Ver.  6.  Sigh  therefore  with  the  breaking  of  thy  loins,  fitc] 
Shew  all  the  tokens  of  grief  and  concern ;  (compare  ver. 
13. 17.)  and  let  the  sense  of  these  impending  judgments  so 
deeply  affect  thee,  as  to  make  thee  stoop,  like  one  that  is 
perfectly  bowed  down  under  the  weight  of  them.  (Com- 
pare Psal.  XXXV.  14,  xxxviii.  6.  Isa.  xxi.  3.)    God's  judg- 
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ments,  as  they  were  represented  to  the  minds  of  the  pro- 
phets, did  very  often  aflect  them  with  dreadful  apprehen- 
sions ;  especially  when  they  concerned  their  own  people. 
(See  Jer.  xxiii.  9.  Dan.  viii.  28.  Habak.  iii.  IG.) 

Be/ore  their  eyes.]  Before  the  eyes  of  the  elders  of  Israel, 
(mentioned  xx.  1.)  or  of  the  Jewish  captives,  who  could 
not  but  be  touched  with  a  tender  sense  of  the  calamities 
ready  to  befal  their  brethren  in  Judea. 

Ver.  7.  Every  heart  shall  melt,  and  all  hands  shall  be 
feeble,  &c.]  Men's  hearts  and  strength  shall  fail  them  for 
fear.    (See  vii.  17.) 

Ver.  10.  Should  ice  then  make  mirth  ?]  Men  that  are 
hardened  in  sin  are  apt  to  laugh  at  God's  judgments,  and  at 
those  who  give  warning  of  them.  This  may  be  applied  to 
those  who  spake  peace  unto  the  people,  wlien  there  was  no 
peace,  (xiii.  10.) 

It  contenmeth  the  rod  of  my  son,  as  every  tree.'\  It  makes 
no  distinction  between  the  sceptre  and  common  wood ;  be- 
tween the  branches  of  the  royal  family,  descended  from 
David  and  Solomon,  whom  I  honoured  with  the  title  of 
being  my  sons,  (2  Sam.  vii.  14.  Psal.  Ixxxix.  26.)  and  the 
meanest  of  the  people.    (See  ver.  12.  25—27.  xix.  11. 14.) 

Ver.  11.  It  is  furbished,  to  give  it  into  the  hand  of  the 
slayer.]  Of  the  king  of  Babylon,  the  executioner  of  God's 
judgments  upon  Judea.    (Ver.  19.) 

Ver.  12.  It  shall  be  upon  my  people,  it  shall  be  upon  all 
the  princes  of  Israel.]  Both  princes  and  people  shall  be  in- 
volved in  one  common  destruction.  Concerning  the  princes 
of  Israel,  see  the  note  upon  xxii.  6. 

Smite  therefore  upon  thy  thigh.]  Use  all  the  outward  ex- 
pressions of  grief  and  mourning.  (Compare  ver.  6. 14. 17. 
vi.  11.  xxxi.  19.) 

Ver.  13.  Because  it  is  a  trial.]  As  all  great  calamities 
are  styled,  (Job  ix.  23.  2  Cor.  viii.  2.  Heb.  xi.  36.) 

And  what  if  the  sword  contemn  even  the  rod?]  The  scep- 
tre and  royal  family.    (See  ver.  10.) 

It  shall  be  no  more,  saith  the  Lord.]  See  ver.  27. 

Ver.  14.  Smite  thy  hands  together.]  See  Numb.  xxiv.  10. 
and  ver.  12.  of  this  chapter. 

And  let  the  sword  be  doubled  the  third  time.]  The  ex- 
pression may  import,  first,  the  slaughter  made  at  the  siege; 
then  those  that  were  slain  at  the  taking  of  the  city ;  in 
which  number  may  be  reckoned  the  sons  of  Zedekiab,  as 
also  the  chief  priests  and  principal  officers  of  state,  who 
were  taken  and  put  to  death  immediately  afterward :  (see 
ver.  14.  and  2  Kings  xxv.  7.  18 — 21.)  to  these  may  be 
added,  in  the  third  place,  those  who  were  slain  with  Gedaliah, 
(Jer.  xli.  2, 3.)  But  perhaps  the  expression.  Let  the  sword 
be  doubled  a  third  time,  may  mean  no  more  than  if  the  pro- 
phet had  said.  Let  the  stroke  be  repeated  twice  and  thrice, 
i.  e.  oftentimes.  So  that  phrase  is  used  Job  xxxiii.  29. 
All  these  things  worketh  God  twice  and  thrice  with  man, 
where  our  translation  very  fitly  expresses  the  sense  often- 
times. A  form  of  speech  much  like  those  elsewhere  used. 
For  three  transgressions  and  for  four,  Amos  i.  3.  Give  a 
portion  to  seven,  yea  also  to  eight,  Eccles.  xi.  2. 

It  is  the  sword  of  the  great  men  that  are  slain,  which 
entereth  into  their  privy  chambers.]  Whither  they  went  to 
hide  themselves.    (See  1  Kings  xxii.  25.) 

Ver.  15.  /  have  set  the  point  of  the  sword  against  all 
their  gates.]  The  word  ibchath,  translated  the  point,  is  to 
be  found  but  in  this  one  place  of  the  Bible,  and  so  is  va- 


riously rendered  by  interpreters.  Dr.  Castell  understands 
it  of  the  destruction  made  by  the  sword,  from  the  use  of 
the  word  in  the  Ethiopic  language^ 

It  is  made  bright.]  The  Hebrew  reads  here  and  ver.  10. 
It  is  made  like  lightning;  the  same  metaphor  which  we 
read  in  Virgil,  Ma.  iv. 

"  Vaginaque  eripit  ensem 

Fulmineum." 

He  drew  his  sword,  which  did  like  lightning  blaze. 

It  is  wrapped  up  for  the  slaughter.]  Or  rather.  It  is 
sharpened  for  the  slaughter,  as  the  Chaldee  translates  me- 
nuttah,  which  is  derived  from  the  noun  net,  signifying  an 
iron  pen  or  stiletto. 

Ver.  16.  Go  thee  one  way  or  other.]  The  words  are  di- 
rected to  the  sword,  implying  that  God  hath  given  it  a 
large  commission  to  go  through  the  land  without  any  re- 
straint.   (See  xiv.  17.) 

On  the  right  hand,  or  on  the  left.]  Either  to  the  south, 
or  to  the  north,  (ver.  4.)  Those  two  quarters  of  the  world 
being  expressed  in  the  Hebrew  language  by  the  right  and 
left.    (See  the  note  on  xvi.  46.) 

Ver.  17.  /  will  also  smite  my  hands  together.]  To  ex- 
press my  just  indignation  at  their  provocations.  (See  ver. 
14.  xxii.  13.) 

And  I  will  cause  my  fury  to  rest.]  See  the  note  on  v.  13. 

Ver.  19.  Appoint  thee  two  ways,  that  the  sword  of  the 
king  of  Babylon  may  come.]  God  foreshows  his  prophet 
that  the  king  of  Babylon,  coming  with  his  army  into  Syria, 
and  finding  that  the  Ammonites  had  entered  into  a  con- 
federacy with  Egypt,  as  well  as  Zedekiah,  he  was  in  doubt 
against  which  of  the  two  people  he  should  first  make  war^ 
and  committed  the  decision  of  this  matter  to  his  arts  of 
divination,  described  ver.  21. 

Ver.  20.  Tliat  the  sword  may  come  to  Rabbath  of  the 
Ammonites.]  Rabbath,  otherwise  called  Rabbah,  (xxv.  5.) 
was  the  chief  city  of  the  Ammonites.  (See  2  Sam.  xii.  26. 
Jer.  xlix.  2.) 

In  Jerusalem  the  defenced.]  Which  had  been  strongly 
fortified,  first  by  David,  (2  Sam.  v.  9.)  then  by  Solomon, 
(1  Kings  ix.  24.)  afterward  by  Hezekiah,  (2  Chron.  xxxii. 
5.)  and  then  by  Manasseh,  (ibid,  xxxiii.  14.) 

Ver.  21.  For  the  king  of  Babylon  stood  at  the  parting  of 
the  way — to  use  divination;  he  made  his  arrows  bright.] 
This  way  of  divining  by  arrows  is  thus  described  by  St. 
Jerome  in  his  commentary  upon  this  place:  "  They  wrote 
on  several  arrows  the  names  of  the  cities  they  intended  to 
assault;  and  then  putting  them  altogether  promiscuously  in 
a  quiver,  they  drew  them  out  thence  as  lots  are  drawn; 
and  that  city  whose  name  was  writ  on  the  arrow  first 
drawn,  was  the  city  they  first  made  war  upon."  Perhaps 
from  this  custom  the  verb  hatsah,  or  hatsats,  from  whence 
hets,  an  arrow,  is  derived,  comes  to  signify  the  parting  or 
dividing  any  thing  by  lot,  in  which  sense  it  is  used  Job 
xli.  6.  Prov.  XXX.  27. 

He  made  his  arrows  bright.]  Or  rather,  he  mingled  his 
arrows,  as  the  Vulgar  Latin  translates  it;  which  sense  of 
the  verb  kilkal  agrees  better  with  the  description  of  this 
kind  of  divination  already  given;  and  therefore  is  preferred 
by  Dr.  Pocock,  who  confirms  this  exposition  from  tho 
Arabic  use  of  the  word.     See  his  notes  in  Specim.  Hist, 
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Arab.  p.  329.  where  he  treats  at  large  of  this  manner  of 
divination. 

He  consulted  ivith  itnages.]  The  Hebrew  reads  seraphim, 
which  word,  as  it  signifies  some  image  or  visible  represent- 
ation of  a  deity,  so  consequently  it  must  be  taken  in  an  ill 
sense  for  an  idolatrous  worship,  in  which  sense  it  is  cer- 
tainly used  1  Sam.  xv.  23.  2  Kings  xxiii.  24.  Zech.  x.  2. 
Dr.  Spencer  takes  a  great  deal  of  pains  to  prove  that  the 
word  is  sometimes  taken  for  a  sort  of  Divine  oracle,  and 
is  equivalent  to  the  urim,  by  which  the  high-priest  received 
an  answer  when  he  consulted  God  upon  emergent  occa- 
sions. (See  his  third  book  De  Legibus  Hebr.  Dissert,  ult. 
de  Urim  et  Tbummim.) 

He  looked  in  the  liver.]  This  was  another  noted  sort  of 
divination,  which  was  taken  from  lucky  or  unlucky  tokens 
which  appeared  in  the  entrails  of  the  sacrifices  when  they 
were  slain,  called  aruspicina  by  the  Romans. 

Ver.  22.  At  his  right  hand  was  the  divination  for  Jeru- 
salem.] When  the  king  of  Babylon  stood  at  the  head  of 
two  ways,  (ver.  21.)  to  consult  which  of  the  two  he  should 
take,  the  tokens  that  were  shewed  him,  persuaded  him  to 
march  with  his  army  to  the  right,  i.  e,  towards  Jerusalem. 

To  appoint  captains,  to  open  the  mouth  in  slaughter,  to 
lift  up  the  voice  with  shouting.]  Whose  oflice  it  was  to  en- 
courage the  army  to  fall  upon  their  enemies,  and  destroy 
them.    (See  Jer.  1.  15.) 

To  cast  a  mount.]  See  Jer.  xxxii.  24. 

Ver.  23.  And  it  shall  be  unto  them  as  a  false  divination 
in  their  sight,  to  them  that  have  sworn  oaths.]  The  king  of 
Judea  and  his  courtiers  will  despise  all  these  preparations 
of  war,  though  directed  against  them,  as  if  they  were 
grounded  upon  the  false  arts  of  divination;  whereas  it  is 
indeed  God  himself  that  directs  the  march  of  the  Chaldean 
army,  to  revenge  the  perjury  which  Zedekiah  and  his 
counsellors  were  guilty  of,  in  breaking  that  solemn  oath  of 
fealty  which  he  made  to  the  king  of  Babylon.  (See  xvii. 
13.  15.) 

But  he  will  call  to  remembrance  iniquity,  that  they  may 
be  taken.]  Nebuchadnezzar  will  remember  Zedekiah's 
breach  of  his  oath,  and  revenge  himself  by  taking  the  city, 
and  making  him  and  his  subjects  prisoners  of  war. 

Ver.  24.  Because  ye  have  made  your  iniquity  to  be  re- 
membered— ye  shall  be  taken  with  the  hand.]  Because  your 
sins  cry  to  heaven  for  vengeance,  ye  shall  fall  into  the 
hands  and  power  of  the  king  of  Babylon. 

Ver.  25.  And  thou,  profane  wicked  prince  of  Israel.]  The 
words  are  directed  to  Zedekiah,  whom  the  prophet  calls 
profane  and  wicked,  chiefly  with  respect  to  his  breaking 
that  solemn  oath  uttered  in  the  name  of  God,  whereby  he 
had  engaged  himself  to  be  tributary  to  the  king  of  Babylon. 
(See  xvii.  19.)  With  God  is  no  respect  of  persons;  in  like 
manner,  when  the  prophets  speak  to  kings  in  the  name  of 
God,  they  lay  aside  those  titles  and  expressions  of  respect 
which  are  otherwise  due  to  the  regal  dignity.  (See  1  Sam. 
xiii.  13.  1  Kings  xviii.  18.  2  Kings  iii.  13,  14.) 

Whose  day  is  come,  when  iniquity  shall  have  an  end.] 
The  day  of  whose  calamity  is  near  at  hand,  when  his  and 
his  people's  iniquity  shall  receive  their  just  doom.  (Com- 
pare vii.  6.  XXX.  3.  XXXV.  5.) 

Ver,  26.  Remove  the  diadem,  and  take  off  the  crown.] 
The  words  crown  and  diadem  are  equivalent,  and  put  to 
signify  the  kingly  ornaments  of  dignity.    (See  Isa.  IxU.  3.) 

VOL.  IV. 


Indeed  the  crown  is  elsewhere  taken  for  the  emblem  of  so- 
vereignty, and  the  diadem  or  mitre  for  the  proper  ornament 
of  the  priesthood,  and  so  the  Chaldee  paraphrase  expresses 
the  sense  of  the  verse  in  these  words.  Remove  the  mitre 
from  Seraiah  the  chief  priest,  and  I  will  take  away  the 
crown  from  Zedekiah  the  king.  But  I  conceive  this  sense 
does  not  so  well  agree  with  the  design  of  the  place,  where 
the  judgment  threatened  is  spoken  only  of  Zedekiah. 

This  shall  not  be  the  same:  exalt  him  that  is  low,  and 
abase  him  that  is  high.]  Things  shall  not  continue  in  their 
present  state;  as  Zedekiah  shall  be  brought  down  from  his 
kingly  dignity,  so  another  branch  of  that  family  (viz.  Christ, 
see  ver.  27.)  shall  be  advanced,  from  an  obscure  original 
and  low  condition,  to  the  supreme  degree  of  sovereignty. 
(Compare  xvii.  24.) 

Ver.  27.  /  will  overturn — it;  and  it  shall  be  no  more, 
until  he  come  whose  right  it  is;  and  I  will  give  it  him.Ji 
After  that  Zedekiah  is  deprived  of  his  regal  authority, 
there  shall  be  no  more  kings  of  that  family  till  Christ 
come,  the  King  so  often  foretold  and  promised,  who  in 
due  time  shall  reign  upon  the  throne  of  his  father  David, 
and  of  whose  kingdom  there  shall  be  no  end,  (Luke  i.  32, 33.) 
After  the  captivity,  some  of  the  priests  of  the  Assamonean 
race  did  assume  the  style  and  title  of  kings ;  but  they  not 
being  of  the  tribe  of  Judah,  could  have  no  just  right  to 
that  honour. 

Until  he  come  whose  right  it  is.]  In  this  sense  the  LXX. 
understand  the  word  Shiloh,  Gen.  xlix.  10.  translating  it 
there,  ''Qt  airoKHTai,  To  whom  it  is  reserved:  as  if  that  He- 
brew word  were  equivalent  to  sheloh,  whose  it  is,  as  the 
learned  P.  Fagius  hath  observed  in  his  notes  upon  the 
Targum  of  that  text. 

Ver.  28.  Thus  saith  the  Lord  God  concerning  the  Am- 
monites, and  concerning  their  reproach.]  They  insulted 
over  the  calamities  of  their  brethren  the  Jews,  for  which 
they  are  often  reproved  Very  severely  by  the  prophets,  and 
threatened  with  the  like  judgments.  (See  xxv.  2.  6.  Zeph. 
ii.  8. 10.) 

Ver.  29.  Whiles  they  see  vanity  unto  thee,  whiles  they  di- 
vine a  lie  unto  thee.]  While  the  soothsayers  and  pretenders 
to  divination  foretell  nothing  but  happy  events.  (See  xiii. 
23.  xxii.  28.) 

To  bring  thee  upon  the  necks  of  them  that  are  slain.]  To, 
add  thee  to  the  number  of  those  who  are  slain  in  Judea : 
(ver.  14,  15.)  and  make  thy  condition  like  theirs. 

Of  the  wicked,  whose  day  is  com^.]  See  ver.  25. 

Ver.  30.  Shall  I  cause  it  to  return  into  his  sheath  ?]  See 
ver.  4,  5. 

I  will  judge  thee  in  the  place  where  thou  wast  created.] 
Thou  shalt  not  be  carried  captive,  but  shalt  be  destroyed 
in  thine  own  land.    (See  ver.  32.) 

Ver.  31.  I  will  blow  against  thee  in  the  fire  of  my  wrath.] 
Compare  xxii.  20 — 22. 

Ver.  32.  Thou  shalt  be  no  more  remembered.]  Sec 
xxv.  10. 

CHAP,   XXII. 

ARGUMENT. 

This  chapter  contains  a  catalogue  or  recital  of  the  sins  of 
J  erusalem,  and  of  all  orders  and  degrees  of  men  in  it ; 
for  which  God  threatens  to  inflict  his  severest  judgments 
upon  it, 
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Vcr.  2.  frILT  thou  judge  the  bloody  city?]  See  the  note 
apon  XX.  4. 

The  bloody  city.]  See  xxiii.  37.  45.  xxiv.  G.  9.  2  Kings 
xxi.  16. 

Ver.  3.  That  her  time  may  come.]  See  vii.  7. 

Ver.  4.  Thou  hast  caused  thy  days  to  draxv  near,  and 
art  come  even  unto  thy  years.]  Thou  hast  filled  up  the  mea- 
sure of  thine  iniquities,  and  brought  the  time  of  vengeance 
upon  thyself.     (See  vii.  10.) 

Therefore  have  I  made  thee  a  reproach  unto  the  heathen, 
&c.]  See  V.  14.  xxi.  28.  Deut.  xxviii.  37. 1  Kings  ix.  7.) 

Vcr.  5.  Those  that  be  near,  and  those  that  be  far  off,  mock 
tltee.]   See  xvi.  57. 

Ver.  6.  Behold,  the  princes  of  Israel,  &c.]  These  were 
probably  the  members  of  the  great  Sanhedrin;  or  the  king's 
counsellors  and  chief  officers  of  state.  (See  Jer.  xxvi.  10. 
xxxvi.  12.) 

Ver.  7.  In  thee  have  they  set  light  by  father  and  mother.] 
Against  which  sin  there  is  a  solemn  curse  pronounced, 
Deut.  xxvii.  16. 

Ver.  8.  Thou  hast  despised  my  holy  things,  and  profaned 
my  sabbaths.]  Thou  hast  profaned  the  things  dedicated  to 
my  service,  and  the  times  and  places  set  apart  for  the  same 
purpose.    (Compare  ver.  26.  xxiii.  38.  and  Lev.  xix.  30.) 

Ver.  9.  In  thee  are  men  that  carry  tales  to  shed  blood.] 
That  bear  false  witness  against  men  in  capital  cases.  (See 
Lev.  xix.  16.) 

And  in  thee  they  eat  upon  the  mountains.]  Seexviii.  6. 

Ver.  10.  In  thee  have  they  discovered  their  fathers'  naked- 
ness.] Took  their  mother-in-law  to  wife,  which  St.  Paul 
calls  such  fornication  as  is  not  named  among  the  gentiles, 
1  Cor.  V.  1. 

Ver.  12.  In  thee  have  they  taken  gifts  to  shed  blood.]  The 
judges  have  taken  bribes,  not  only  to  pervert  justice,  but 
even  to  take  away  the  lives  of  the  innocent. 

Ver.  13.  Therefore  I  have  smitten  my  hand  at  thy  disho- 
nest gain.]  I  have  expressed  mine  indignation  at  these  un- 
just practices.    (See  xxi.  14. 17.) 

Ver.  14.  Can  thine  heart  endure,  or  can  thine  hands  be 
strong,  in  the  days  that  I  shall  deal  with  thee  ?]  On  the  con- 
trary. All  hearts  shall  melt,  and  all  hands  shall  be  feeble  at 
the  approach  of  God's  judgments,  xxi.  7. 

I  the  Lord  have  spoken  it,  and  will  do  it.]  See  xxiv.  14. 

Ver.  15.  And  will  consume  thy  filthiness  out  of  thee.]  I  will 
purge  thee  in  the  furnace  of  afflictions,  and  take  that  me- 
thod to  consume  thy  dross,  and  put  an  end  to  thy  idola- 
trous practices.    (Compare  ver.  18, 19,  &c.  xxiii.  27.) 

Ver.  16.  And  thou  shall  take  thine  inheritance  in  thyself 
in  the  sight  of  the  heathen.]  Instead  of  being  mine  inherit- 
ance, and  under  my  peculiar  care  and  protection,  thou 
shalt  be  cast  out  among  the  heathen,  and  there  eat  the  fruit 
of  thine  own  ways,  and  receive  the  just  reward  of  thy 
wickedness.  The  margin  of  our  Bibles  reads,  Tliou  shalt 
be  profaned  in  thyself,  &c.  Which  I  think  expresses  the 
sense  much  better;  taking  the  verb  nilud  in  the  same  sense, 
wherein  it  is  used  vii.  24.  and  xxv.  3.  of  this  prophecy ;  i.  e. 
Thou  shalt  no  longer  enjoy  the  privileges  of  a  city  called 
by  my  name,  and  set  apart  for  my  residence,  but  shalt  be 
laid  open  as  common  ground,  to  be  profaned  by  infidels. 
(Compare  Isa.  xlvii.  6.) 

Ver.  18 — 20.  The  house  of  Israel  to  me  is  become  dross, 


Sec]  Their  filthiness  may  fitly  be  compared  to  the  mixture 
of  dross  and  baser  metals  with  the  pure  silver ;  and  as  that 
is  purified  by  being  melted  in  a  fuinace  or  crucible,  so  Je- 
rusalem, when  it  is  set  on  fire,  shall  be  the  furnace  wherein 
I  will  cast  them  and  their  wickedness  to  be  consumed. 
(Compare  Jer.  vi.  28.  30.)  God's  severe  judgments  are  ex- 
pressed by  the  furnace  of  affliction,  Isa.  xlviii.  10.  and  com- 
pared to  a  refiner's  fire,  Isa.  i.  25.  Mai.  iii.  2.  because  they 
are  designed  to  purge  men  from  that  dross  and  corruption, 
which  is  too  often  the  efiect  of  ease  and  prosperity. 

Ver.  21.  I  will  gather  you,  and  blow  upon  you  in  the  fire 
of  my  ivrath.]  God's  vengeance  is  often  compared  to  fire. 
(See  XX.  47.)  But  here  it  was  so  in  a  literal  sense,  when 
both  city  and  temple  were  consumed  by  fire,  (2  Kings 
xxv.  9.) 

Ver.  24.  Thou  art  the  land  that  is  not  cleansed,  nor  rained 
upon  in  the  day  of  indignation.]  God  had,  in  the  foregoing 
verses,  compared  his  anger  to  fire:  in  pursuance  of  which 
metaphor  he  adds.  That  if  the  wholesome  advice  and  ad- 
monition of  the  prophets  (compared  to  the  dew  or  rain 
coming  from  heaven,  xx.  46.)  had  been  but  duly  received, 
they  would  have  supplied  the  place  of  rain,  and  washed 
away  the  filth  of  the  land :  so  that  it  needed  not  to  have 
been  purged  or  cleansed  by  fire.  The  Chaldee  paraphrase 
expounds  the  sense  thus.  Thou  art  the  land  in  which  there 
have  been  no  good  works  done  to  protect  it  in  the  day  of 
God's  curse  or  indignation, 

Ver.  25.  T/iere  is  a  conspiracy  of  the  prophets  in  the  midst 
of  her.]  i.  e.  Of  the  false  prophets.  (See  the  note  upon  Jer. 
xxix.  1.)  These  are  often  reproved  for  making  a  gain  of 
their  profession;    (See  Jer.  vi.  13.  Micah  iii.  5.  11.) 

They  have  devoured  souls ;  they  have  taken  the  treasure 
and  precious  things,  &c.]  They  make  merchandise  of  men's 
souls ;  or  else  they  take  away  their  lives  by  false  accusa- 
tions, and  then  seize  upon  their  substance.  (Compare  ver. 
27.  and  Matt,  xxiii.  14.) 

Ver.  26.  Her  priests  have  violated  my  law,  and  have  pro- 
faned my  holy  things.]  The  gifts  and  sacrifices  offered  in 
my  service ;  either  by  offering  them  in  an  undue  manner, 
as  the  sons  of  Eli  did,  (1  Sam.  ii.  15.)  or  without  due  puri- 
fication of  themselves  ;  or  else  eating  them  as  common 
meats,  without  regard  to  the  rules  prescribed  in  the  law, 
(Lev.  xxi.  xxii.) 

They  have  put  no  difference  between  the  holy  and  profane, 
&c.]  They  have  not  shewed  any  regard  to  the  rules  the  Le- 
vitical  laws  lay  down,  whereby  to  distinguish  betwixt  what 
is  holy  or  unholy,  clean  or  unclean,  and  that  both  with  re- 
spect to  persons  and  things.  And  they  are  guilty  of  this 
neglect,  in  contradiction  to  an  express  charge  given  them 
concerning  this  matter,  (Lev.  x.  10.) 

And  have  hid  their  eyes  from  my  sabbatlis.]  They  have  not 
attended  upon  my  public  worship  on  the  sabbath-days,  (see 
2  Chron.  xxix.  7.)  and  thereby  have  encouraged  my  peo- 
ple in  the  neglect  and  profanation  of  that  day.  (See  ver.  8.) 

Ver.  27.  Her  princes  in  the  midst  of  her  are  like  wolves 
ravening  the  prey,  &c.]  The  chief  officers  of  state  under  the 
king:  (see  Jer.  xxxvi.  12.  xxxviii.  4.)  not  excluding  the 
kings  themselves,  whose  oppressions  of  their  subjects  the 
prophet  elsewhere  severely  reproves.  (See  xix.  3.  6.  xlv. 
9.)  All  those,  the  text  saith,  stick  at  no  method  of  injus- 
tice and  oppression,  whereby  they  may  increase  their  sub- 
stance, though  it  be  by  taking  away  the  lives  and  estates 
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of  the  innocent.  (Compare  Isa.  i.  23.  Micah  iii.  1,  &c. 
Zech.  iii.  3.) 

Ver.  28.  And  her  prophets  have  daubed  them  with  untem- 
pered  mortar.  Sec]  Have  daubed  over  the  evil  practices  of 
the  great  men  by  palliating  devices.    (See  xiii.  6.  10.) 

Ver.  29.  The  people  of  the  land  have  med  oppression.] 
See  Jer.  v.  26.  vi.  13. 

Yea,  they  have  oppressed  the  stranger  wrongfully.]  Con- 
trary to  an  express  prohibition  of  God's  law,  frequently  re- 
peated and  urged  upon  them  from  the  consideration  that 
they  themselves  were  strangers  in  Egypt.  (See  Exod.  xxii. 
21.  xxiii.  9.  Lev.  xix.  33,  34.) 

Ver.  30.  And  I  sought  for  a  man  among  them  that  should 
make  up  the  hedge — but  I  found  none.]  This  general  com- 
plaint may  be  expounded  with  some  restriction  (such  as  is 
commonly  understood  in  unlimited  expressions).  For  we 
read  ix.  4.  that  there  were  some  that  did  sigh  and  cry 
to  God,  by  way  of  deprecating  his  wrath,  for  the  abomina- 
tions done  in  Jerusalem.  (See  the  like  expression  Jer.  v.  I. 
and  the  note  upon  that  place.) 

That  should  make  up  the  hedge,  and  stand  in  the  gap,  Sec.] 
See  xiii.  5: 

Ver.  31.  Their  own  way  have  I  recompensed  upon  their 
heads.]  See  ix.  10.  xi.  21.  xvL  43. 

CHAP.   XXIII. 

ARGUMENT. 

The  idolatries  of  Samaria  and  Jerusalem  are  here  repre- 
sented under  the  metaphor  of  the  lewd  practices  of  two 
common  harlots :  for  which  crimes  God  denounces  se- 
vere judgments  against  them  both.  The  same  metaphor 
is  here  made  use  of,  which  was  pursued  at  large  in  the 
sixteenth  chapter.    (See  the  Argument  there.) 

Ver.  2.  J.  HERE  were  two  women,  the  daughters  of  one  mO' 
ther.]  Countries  are  commonly  represented  as  mothers  of 
their  people,  and  the  inhabitants  as  their  children :  so  the 
daughters  of  Syria  signify  the  inhabitants  of  that  country, 
(xvi.  57.)  Thus  Samaria  and  Jerusalem  are  described  in 
this  chapter  as  sisters,  the  offspring  of  the  same  land  or 
country.    (Compare  xvi.  4G.  Jer.  iii.  7,  8.  10.) 

Ver.  3.  And  they  committed  whoredoms  in  Egypt.]  They 
learned  to  commit  idolatry  there.  (See  xx.  7,  8.)  It  has 
been  already  observed,  that  idolatry  is  often  represented  as 
spiritual  adultery.  (See  xvi.  15,  &c.  and  see  the  note  upon 
XX.  8.) 

They  committed  whoredoms  in  their  youth.]  The  time 
when  the  Israelites  were  in  Egypt,  or  were  lately  departed 
out  of  it,  is  called  their  youth  in  the  prophets,  because  that 
was  the  time  when  God  first  owned  them  for  his  people. 
(See  ver.  8. 19.  xvi.  8.  22.  60.  Jer.  ii.  2.  Hos.  ii.  15.) 

There  were  their  breasts  pressed,  &c.]  There  they  served 
idols,  and  there  they  corrupted  their  ways,  as  the  Chaldee 
paraphra,se  expresses  the  sense.  The  Scripture  commonly 
calls  idolatrous  churches  and  nations  by  the  name  of  har- 
lots ;  and,  in  like  manner,  honours  those  who  preserve  their 
allegiance  to  God  pure  and  undefiled,  with  the  title  of 
chaste  wives  or  virgins.  (See  2  Cor.  xi.  2.  Rev.  xiv.  4.  xix. 
7.  xxi.  2.) 

Ver.  4.  And  the  names  of  them  were  Aholah  the  elder,  and 
Aholibah  her  sister — Samaria  is  Aholah,  and  Jerusalem 


Aholibah.]  The  word  Aholah  signifies,  Her  tent  or  taber- 
nacle; Aholibah  denotes.  My  tent  or  tabernacle  is  in  her. 
These  two  diflerent  appellations  imply,  that  Samaria  had 
indeed  a  tabernacle  or  place  for  public  worship,  but  of  her 
own  devising,  viz.  the  cities  of  Dan  and  Beth-el,  where  the 
golden  calves  were  set  up  ;  whereas  God's  tabernacle  first, 
and  afterward  his  temple,  was  placed  in  Jerusalem.  He 
placed  his  name  there,  or  chose  it  for  the  place  of  his  pecu- 
liar residence,  (1  Kings  viii.  29.)  Why  Aholah  is  called  the 
elder  sister,  see  the  note  on  xvi.  46. 

Ver.  5.  And  Aholah  played  the  harlot  when  she  was  mine.] 
After  she  had  lived  in  covenant  with  me,  and  attended  upon 
my  service  and  worship  all  the  time  of  the  judges,  and  of 
David  and  Solomon,  she  fell  off  from  my  service,  and  was 
the  first  that  established  idolatry  by  a  law,  and  consented 
to  Jeroboam's  wicked  device  of  setting  up  the  golden 
calves. 

'  And  she  doted  on  her  lovers.]  i.  e.  Her  foreign  allies, 
whose  idolatries  she  was  fond  of,  and  hoped  by  that  means 
to  procure  their  friendship  and  assistance.  (See  the  note 
on  xvi.  33.  37.) 

On  the  Assyrians  her  neighbours.]  The  king  of  Assy- 
ria was  a  very  potent  prince,  and  thereupon  his  alliance 
was  courted  both  by  the  kings  of  Israel  and  Judah.  (See 
2  Kings  XV.  29.  xvi.  7.  and  ver.  12.  of  this  chapter.) 

Ver.  6.  Which  were  clothed  tuith  blue,  captains  and  rulers.] 
As  women  are  apt  to  fall  in  love  with  comely  young  men 
well  mounted  and  richly  clothed ;  so  the  Israelites  were 
enamoured  with  the  state  and  bravery  of  the  Assyrians,  and 
thought  themselves  secure  if  they  could  but  procure  their 
alliance  and  friendship ;  and  in  order  to  it  embraced  their 
idolatries. 

Horsemen  riding  upon  horses.]  Horses  were  scarce  in 
Judea,  which  made  the  Jews  apply  themselves  to  the  neigh- 
bouring countries  for  troops  of  horse  in  the  time  of  any 
hostile  invasion.    (See  Isa.  xxx.  16.  xxxi.  2.  xxxvi.  8.) 

Ver.  7.  Thus  she  committed  Iter  whoredoms  with  them.]  She 
defiled  herself  with  her  idols,  as  the  sense  is  more  plainly 
expressed  at  the  end  of  the  verse. 

Ver.  8.  Neither  left  she  her  whoredoms  brought  from 
Egypt.]  She  added  new  idolatries  to  those  she  had  for- 
merly committed.    (See  ver.  3.) 

Ver.  9.  Wherefore  I  delivered  her  into  the  hand  of  her 
lovers.]  God  made  these  very  Assyrians  the  executioners 
of  his  judgments  upon  the  ten  tribes  :  many  of  them  being 
carried  away  captive  by  Pul,  king  of  Assyria,  (1  Chron. 
v.  25,  26.)  afterward  by  Tiglath-pileser,  (2  Kings  xv.  29.) 
and  at  length  the  whole  country  was  subdued  and  depopu- 
lated by  Shalmaneser,  (2  Kings  xvii.  6.)  The  kings  of  Ba- 
bylon were  likewise  styled  kings  of  Assyria.  (See  2  Kings 
xxii.  29.  2  Chron.  xxxiii.  11.)  Lovers  mean  the  same  with 
allies,  those  whose  friendship  and  assistance  the  Jews 
courted,  by  complying  with  them  in  their  idolatries.  (See 
xvi.  37.) 

Ver.  10.  These  discovered  her  nakedness;  they  took  her 
sons  and  her  daughters.]  They  carried  her  and  her  children 
away  captive,  stripped  and  bare.  (Compare  ver.  29.  and 
xvi.  37.  39.) 

And  slew  her  with  the  sword.]  Compare  ver.  47.  and 
xvi.  40.  Those  that  were  not  led  captive  were  slain  in  the 
field  of  battle,  or  in  the  siege  of  Samaria,  2  Kings  xvii.  5. 

And  she  became  famous  among  women.]  The  Hebrew 
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reads,  She  became  a  name  among  women :  as  she  had  been 
formerly  renowned  among  the  heathen  for  her  beauty;  (xvi. 
14.)  so  now  she  was  everywhere  talked  of  as  a  remarkable 
instance  of  God's  vengeance,  and  set  forth  for  an  example 
to  other  cities  and  nations,  to  deter  them  from  the  like  abo- 
minations.   (See  vcr.  48.  and  xvi.  41.) 

For  they  had  executed  judgment  upon  her.]  Sec  ver.  24. 

Ver.  11.  And  when  her  sister  Aholibah  saw  this,  she  UMs 
more  corrupt  in  her  inordinate  love  than  she.]  Jerusalem 
was  so  far  from  taking  warning  by  the  judgments  inflicted 
upon  Samaria,  that  she  advanced  to  greater  degrees  of 
idolatry.  (See  ver.l4.  xvi.  47.  51.  Jer.  iii.  8.  and  the  notes 
upon  those  places  ) 

■''Ver.  12.  She  doted  upon  the  Assyrians  her  neighbours, 
&c.]  Compare  vcr.  1.  The  king  of  Judah,  Ahaz,  entered 
into  a  confederacy  with  the  king  of  Assyria,  hoping  for  re- 
lief from  his  power  and  the  bravery  of  his  army,  and  serving 
his  idols  to  that  end.  (See  2  Kings  xvi.  7.  11.  2  Chron. 
xxviii.  16.  23.) 

Ver.  13.  They  took  both  one  way.]  Both  of  them  were 
like  common  harlots,  impudent  in  their  idolatries,  and  irre- 
claimable.   (Compare  Jer.  iii.  13.) 

Ver.  14.  When  she  saw  men  pourtrayed  upon  the  wall, 
the  images  of  the  Chaldeans,  &c.]  These  were  probably  the 
pictures  of  those  deified  heroes  whom  the  Cheddeans  wor- 
shipped as  gods :  such  were  Bel,  Nebo,  and  Merodach, 
mentioned  Isa.  xlvi.  1.  Jer.  1.2. 

Ver.  15.  Girded  with  girdles  upon  their  loins.]  A  girdle 
was  a  mark  of  dignity,  and  worn  as  such  by  princes  and 
men  in  authority.    (See  1  Sam.  xviii.  4.  Isa.  xxii.  21.) 

In  died  attire  upon  their  heads.]  The  Chaldeans,  and  af- 
terward the  Persians,  wore  a  sort  of  turbans  upon  their 
heads,  with  different  degrees  of  ornaments,  according  to 
their  different  qualities. 

Ver.  16.  And  as  soon  as  she  saw  them  with  her  eyes,  she 
dotedupon  them,  and  sent  messengers  unto  them  into  Chaldea.] 
These  images  pleased  her  so  much,  that  she  sent  to  Baby- 
Ion  to  le£irn  the  manner  how  their  idols  were  to  be  wor- 
shipped. (See ver.  40,41.  andxvi. 17.)  This  probably  relates 
to  those  times  when  a  correspondence  was  maintained 
between  the  cities  of  Babylon  and  Jerusalem,  after  that 
Nebuchadnezzar  had  conquered  Judea,  and  made  it  a  tri- 
butary kingdom,  in  the  beginning  of  the  fourth  year  of 
Jehoiakim.  (See2Kingsxxiv.l.  Dan.  i.l,  2.  and  the  notes 
upon  Jer.  xxii.  19.) 

Ver.  17.  And  the  Babylonians  came  to  her  into  the  bed  of 
love,  Sic]  The  metaphor  of  representing  idolatry  by  the 
inordinate  lust  of  adultery  is  still  carried  on. 

And  her  mind  ivas  alienated  from  them.]  She  quickly 
grew  weary  of  these  too,  as  lewd  women  are  of  their  former 
gallants,  and  look  out  for  new  ones.  She  broke  her  league 
and  covenant  with  them,  as  St.  Jerome  very  well  expresses 
the  sen.se ;  meaning  that  covenant  which  Jehoiakim  made 
with  Nebuchadnezzar,  to  be  his  tributary :  (compare  ver. 
16.  22.  28.)  and  was  afterward  renewed  by  Zedekiah.  (See 
xvii.  15.) 

Ver.  18.  So  she  discovered  her  whoredoms,  &c.]  The  sense 
might  better  be  expressed,  After  she  had  discovered,  &c.  the 
sense  being  still  continued  with  the  foregoing  verse. 

Then  my  mind  was  alienated  from  Aer,&c.]  As  she,  by  her 
idolatries,  had  broken  all  the  bonds  of  duty  and  allegiance 
whereby  she  was  engaged  to  me,  a  sin  often  compared  to  a 


wife's  disloyalty  towards  her  husband :  so  I  withdrew  my 
love  and  affection  from  her,  and  resolved  to  give  her  a  bill 
of  divorce,  as  the  prophet  Jeremy  e:^  presses  it,  and  not  own 
her  any  more  as  mine,  as  I  had  cast  off  her  sister  Samaria. 
(Compare  Jer.  iii.  8.  vi.  8.  Hos.  ii.  2.) 

Ver.  19.  Yet  she  multiplied  her  whoredoms,  in  calling  to 
remembrance  the  days  of  her  youth,  &c.]  Though  she  was 
fond  of  new  idolatries,  she  did  not  forget  her  old  ones,  even 
those  which  she  had  learned  in  Egypt.    (See  ver.  3.) 

Ver.  20.  For  she  doted  upon  tlieir  paramours,  &c.]  Upon 
the  idols  of  Egypt,  and  the  impure  rites  which  accompany 
their  idolatrous  worship.  (See  the  notes  upon  xvi.  26.)  This 
may  relate  to  the  time  when  Zedekiah  entered  into  a  new 
confederacy  with  Egypt;  (see  ver.  21.  and  xvii.  15.)  which 
made  the  people  fond  of  admitting  the  Egyptian  idol- 
atries. 

Ver.  22.  I  will  raise  up  thy  lovers  against  thee,  from  whom 
thy  mind  is  alienated.]  I  will  execute  my  judgments  upon 
thee  by  those  very  Babylonians,  whose  alliance  and  idola- 
tries thou  hast  been  so  fond  of:  (see  ver.  9.)  but  since  hast 
broken  the  league  thou  madest  with  them,  contracting  a 
new  one  with  Egypt,  and  thereby  hast  provoked  them  to 
revenge  thy  perfidiousness.    (See  ver.  17.) 

Ver.  23.  The  Babylonians,  and  all  the  Chaldeans,  Pekod, 
and  Shoa,  and  Koa,  and  all  the  Assyrians  with  them.]  The 
inhabitants  of  the  several  provinces  of  the  Babylonish  mo- 
narchy. Pekod  is  mentioned  as  a  province  of  Babylon, 
Jer.  1.  21.  St.  Jerome  upon  the  place  understands  these 
three  words,  Pekod,  Shoa,  and  Koa,  in  an  appellative 
sense,  to  denote  so  many  titles  or  degrees  of  honour,  as 
much  as  to  say,  governors,  princes,  and  great  men.  In 
which  sense  the  two  former  words,  Pekod  (or  Pakud)  and 
Shoa,  are  confessedly  taken  in  Scripture ;  and  Koa  is  sup- 
posed to  be  derived  from  the  verb  kadng,  which  signifies 
printing  marks  in  the  flesh,  (Lev.  xix.  28.)  and  it  was  the 
custom  of  great  men  to  distinguish  themselves  from  their 
inferiors  by  such  marks  or  prints.  (See  Dr.  Spencer,  de 
Legib.  Hebr.  lib.  ii.  cap.  14.  sect.  1.) 

All  of  them  desirable  young  men,  &c.]  As  their  riches  and 
bravery  made  them  appear  amiable  in  your  eyes,  when  you 
first  courted  their  alliance,  (ver.  12.)  so  they  shall  appear 
in  the  same  splendid  equipage,  when  they  come  to  invade 
your  country,  and  to  besiege  your  city ;  but  then  their  gal- 
lant appearance  shall  strike  a  terror  and  consternation 
into  you. 

Ver.  24.  And  they  shall  come  against  thee  with  chariots, 
waggons,  and  wheels,  &c.]  A  like  description  of  warlike 
preparations  may  be  seen  xxvi.  10.  Jer.  xlvii.  3.  Nahum 
iii.  2,  3.  Chariots  are  mentioned,  both  in  sacred  and  pro- 
fane writers,  as  of  principal  use  in  the  ancient  way  of 
fighting. 

And  I  will  set  judgment  before  them  ;  and  they  shall  judge 
thee  according  to  their  judgments.]  I  will  deliver  thee  into 
their  power,  as  the  ministers  of  my  justice,  who  shall  make 
thy  punishments  bear  a  correspondence  with  thy  guilt. 
(See  ver.  45.) 

Ver.  25.  And  I  vnll  set  my  jealousy  against  thee,  and 
they  shall  deal  furiously  with  thee.]  They  shall  punish  thee 
with  that  fury,  with  which  a  man  in  the  rage  ot"  jealousy 
shall  treat  a  wife  that  hath  been  unfaithful  to  him.  (Comr 
pare  xvi.  38.) 

They  shall  lake  away  thy  nose,  and  thine,  ears,  &c.]  As 
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husbands,  ia  that  case,  render  those  women  deformed, 
whose  beauty  hath  been  too  pleasing  to  strangers;  so  shall 
the  Chaldeans  deface  all  the  glories  and  ornaments  of  Je- 
rusEdem,  and  after  they  have  slain  and  carried  captive  its 
inhabitants,  shall  set  the  city  on  fire,  and  reduce  it  to  a 
heap  of  ashes.    (Compare  xvi.  41.) 

Ver.  26.  They  shall  also  strip  thee  out  of  thy  clothes,  &c.] 
See  ibid.  ver.  37.  39. 

Ver.  27.  Thus  will  I  make  thy  lewdness  to  cease  from  theeJ] 
These  severe  judgments  shall  effectually  deter  thee  from 
idolatry,  and  make  thee  abhor  the  least  approaches  towards 
it.  (See  xxii.  15.)  Accordingly  we  find,  that,  after  the 
captivity,  the  Jews  never  returned  to  their  former  idola- 
trous practices. 

And  thy  whoredoms  brought  from  the  land  of  Egypt.'] 
Where  thou  didst  first  learn  idolatry,  and  ever  since  hast 
had  an  inclination  towards  it.   (See  ver.  3. 19.) 

So  that  thou  shall  not  lift  up  thine  eyes  unto  them.]  See 
xriii.  6. 

Ver.  28.  /  unll  deliver  thee  into  the  hand  of  them  whom 
thou  hatest,  &c.]  The  Chaldeans,  that  were  thy  lovers  for- 
merly; (ver.  22.)  but  since  thou  hast  broken  thy  league  and 
friendship  with  them,  thy  love  is  turned  to  hatred.  (See 
ver.  17.) 

Ver.  29.  And  they  shall  deal  with  thee  hatefully,  and  shall 
take  away  all  thy  labour.]  As  thou  hast  requited  their  love 
with  hatred,  so  shall  they  deal  with  thee;  their  hatred 
against  thee  shall  be  greater  than  their  former  love  towards 
thee,  which  was  the  conclusion  of  Amnon's  unlawful  love 
to  his  sister,  (2  Sam.  xiii.  15.)  This  shall  prompt  them  to 
take  a  full  revenge  upon  thy  perfidiousness,  to  consume  all 
the  fruits  of  thy  labours,  and  to  take  away  all  the  wealth 
thou  hast  gathered  by  thine  industry. 

And  shall  leave  thee  naked  and  bare.]  See  the  note  on 
xvi.  37. 

Ver.  31 — 33.  Therefore  will  I  give  her  cup  into  thine 
hand — thou  shall  be  laughed  to  scorn,  and  had  in  derision. 
Thou  shall  be  filled  with  drunkenness  and  sorrow,  &c.] 
God's  judgments  are  often  compared  to  a  cup  of  intoxi- 
cating liquors,  because  they  astonish  men,  and  bereave  them 
of  common  judgment  and  discretion,  and  likewise  expose 
them  to  the  scorn  and  contempt  of  their  enemies.  (See  Jer. 
XXV.  15,  &c.  xlviii.  26.  Habak.  ii.  16.) 

Ver.  34.  Thou  shall  even  drink  it,  and  suck  it  out.]  The 
sorest  and  heaviest  of  God's  judgments  shall  fall  to  thy 
share;  like  those  that  drink  a  potion  off  to  the  bottom, 
where  the  most  nauseous  part  of  it  is  settled.  (See  Psal. 
Ixxv.  a  Jer.  li.  17.) 

Thou  shall  break  the  sherds  thereof,  and  pluck  off  thine 
own  breasts.]  Thou  shalt  behave  thyself  as  drunken  people 
do,  who  first  throw  away,  or  break  in  pieces,  the  cup,  and 
then  are  angry  with  themselves  as  the  cause  of  their  own 
misfortunes.  The  text  mentions  her  breasts,  as  the  parts 
which  had  a  principal  share  in  her  guilt,  according  to  the 
allegorical  description  here  given  of  her  idolatries.  (See 
ver.  3.  21.) 

Ver.  35.  Because  thou  hast  forgotten  me,  and  cast  me  be- 
hind thy  back.]  Because  thou  hast  not  only  forsaken  my 
worship,  but  hast  shewed  the  utmost  contempt  and  aver- 
sion towards  me,  (see  the  note  upon  viii.  16.)  thou  shalt 
deservedly  bear  the  punishment  due  to  thine  idolatries. 
(Compare  ver.  17. 19.  30.  40.) 


Ver.  36.  Wilt  thou  judge  Aholah  and  Aholibah?]  See  the 
note  on  xx.  4. 

Ver.  37.  That  they  have  committed  adultery,  and  blood  is 
in  their  hands,  &c.]  They  have  committed  adultery  with 
their  idols,  as  it  follows,  and  have  slain  their  children  in 
sacrifice  to  them.    (See  xvi.  20,  21.) 

Ver.  38.  They  have  defiled  my  sanctuary  in  the  same  day, 
&c.]  By  coming  within  the  precincts  of  it  polluted  with 
idolatry.    (See  the  following  verse,  and  xxii.  8.) 

Ver.  39.  And,  lo,  thus  Iiave  they  done  in  the  midst  of  mine 
house.]  The  words  may  be  expounded  of  their  setting  up 
idols  in  the  very  temple,  and  worshipping  them  there.  (See 
2  Kings  xxi.  4.) 

Ver.  40.  And  furthermore,  that  ye  have  sent  for  men  to 
come  from  far,  to  whom  a  messenger  was  sent,  &c.]  See 
ver.  16.  Their  courting  the  alliances  of  foreign  nations,  by 
complying  with  their  idolatries,  is  set  forth  under  the  re- 
presentation of  the  several  arts  which  harlots  use  to  re- 
commend themselves  to  new  lovers.  (Compare  Isa.  Ivii. 
7.  9.  Hos.  ii.  13.) 

For  whom  thou  didst  wash  thyself]  A  custom  generally 
practised  by  women  before  the  time  of  their  nuptials.  (See 
Ruthiii.  3.) 

And  paintedst  thy  eyes.]  Or  thy  face,  as  the  phrase  is 
translated  2  Kings  ix.  30.   (See  the  note  upon  Jer.  iv.  30.) 

Ver.  41.  And  sattest  upon  a  stately  bed,  and  a  table  pre- 
pared before  it.]  The  expressions  denote  their  sitting  down 
with  idolaters,  and  partaking  of  their  sacrifices :  the  words 
altar  and  table  are  used  promiscuously  in  the  prophets, 
(see  Mai.  i.  7.)  because  all  sacrifices  were  feasts  made  of 
ofierings  dedicated  to  God's  service;  so  that  he  was  pro- 
perly the  entertainer,  and  those  that  did  partake  of  the 
sacrifices  were  his  guests,  that  did  eat  at  his  table,  in  token 
of  their  being  in  covenant  and  friendship  with  him.  What 
was  consumed  upon  the  altar  was  God's  mess  or  portion, 
and  is  therefore  called  the  bread  of  God,  (see  xliv.  7.  Lev. 
xxi.  6.)  and  the  food  of  the  Lord,  (Lev.  iii.  11.)  The  re- 
mainder of  the  sacrifices  his  guests  were  entertained  with, 
either  by  themselves,  as  in  peace-offerings,  or  else  by  their 
proxies  the  priests,  as  in  sin-offerings.  (See  Mr.  Mede's 
Discourse  of  the  Christian  Sacrifice,  chap.  7.)  The  Jews, 
as  well  as  the  Romans,  lying  upon  beds  or  couches  at  their 
meals.  (See  Isa.  Ivii.  7.)  So  did  other  eastern  nations. 
(See  Esther  i.  6.) 

Whereupon  thou  Jiast  set  mine  incense,  and  mine  oil.] 
See  xvi.  18. 

Ver.  42.  And  the  voice  of  a  multitude  being  at  ease  was 
with  her.]  All  sorts  of  expressions  of  joy  were  heard  at 
these  her  meetings:  such  as  music  and  dancing,  which 
usually  accompanied  idolatrous  festivals.  (See  Exod. 
xxxii.  6.  18, 19.) 

And  with  the  men  of  the  common  sort  were  brought  the 
Sabeans  from  the  wilderness.]  The  Sabeans.  The  word  is 
translated  drunkards  in  the  margin:  the  word  saba  in  the 
Hebrew,  signifies  to  drink  to  excess,  from  whence  comes 
the  participle  sebaim,  drunkards,  which  comes  very  near 
in  sound  to  the  word  Sabaim  in  the  text.  Strabo,  in  his 
tenth  book  of  Geography,  p.  471.  speaking  of  the  rites  of 
Bacchus,  mentions  the  word  Sa/Boi  as  used  among  others  in 
the  Bacchanal  processions:  which  he  supposes  may  have 
been  derived,  as  well  as  several  of  their  musical  instru- 
ments, from  the  Barbarians,  by  which  the  Greeks  denote  the 
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eastern  countries.  To  the  same  purpose  we  find  in  Hesy- 
chius,  Sa/3oc,  BoKxila.  The  prophet  persists  in  comparing 
the  idolatries  of  the  Jews  to  the  practices  of  lewd  women, 
who  prostitute  themselves  to  all  comers,  even  those  of  the 
meanest  condition.  Such  were  the  Sabeans  that  came 
firom  the  tvildemess:  i.  e,  from  Arabia,  called  the  Desert, 
where  dwelt  the  posterity  of  Seba,  mentioned  Gen.  x.  7. 
These  were  probably  some  of  those  idolatrous  people 
dwelling  in  the  wilderness,  whom  Jeremiah  mentions, 
ix.  26.  who  polled  the  comers  of  their  heads  in  honour  of 
some  idol  whom  they  worshipped.  (See  the  note  upon 
that  place.) 

Which  put  bracelets  upon  their  hands,  and  beautiful 
crowns  upon  their  heads.]  i.  e.  Upon  the  bands  and  heads 
of  these  two  lewd  women,  Aholah  and  Aholibah.  (See 
ver.  45.)  Bracelets  and  crowns  were  ornaments  proper  to 
brides ;  (see  xvi.  11, 12.)  and  were  likewise  presented  by 
lovers  to  their  mistresses.  Crowns  were  likewise  worn  at 
public  festivals,  and  times  of  rejoicing :  (see  Isa.  xxxv. 
10.)  whereupon  the  Hebrew  phrase  is  translated  here  and 
chap.  xvi.  by  the  LXX.  "S,T(<j>avovKavxv<ri<^Q,acroivn  of  re- 
joicing; an  expression  probably  taken  from  hence  by  St. 
Paul,  1  Thess.  ii.  19. 

Ver.  43.  Then  said  I  unto  her  that  was  grown  old  in 
adulteries,  &c.]  The  words  import,  that  it  was  time  for  her 
to  leave  off  her  ill  courses,  that  age  and  experience  might 
sufficiently  convince  her  of  the  follies  of  them ;  but  withal 
they  imply,  that  age  and  time  seldom  correct  ill  habits. 
The  word  her  is  taken  collectively  in  this  and  the  follow- 
ing verse,  so  as  to  include  both  the  sisters.  So  the  singu- 
lar number  is  used,  Psal.  xii.  7.  Thou  shalt  preserve  him 
from  this  generation  for  ever  ;  where  our  interpreters  rightly 
observe  in  the  margin,  that  the  word  him  signifies  every 
one  of  them. 

Ver.  44.  Yet  they  went  in  unto  her,  &c.]  Both  Samaria 
and  Jerusalem  defiled  themselves  with  the  idolatries  of  all 
the  heathen  round  about  them.    (Compare  ver.  7. 17.^ 

Ver,  45.  And  the  righteous  men,  they  shall  judge  them,] 
By  righteous  or  just  men  some  understand  the  Babylonians, 
who,  though  a  wicked  and  idolatrous  people,  were  the  exe- 
cutioners of  God's  justice  upon  a  nation  that  had  sinned 
against  a  clearer  light  and  greater  convictions.  So  Nebu- 
chadnezzar and  other  heathen  princes  are  called  God's  ser- 
vants, as  being  instruments  of  his  providence.  But  the 
expression  may  in  a  more  proper  sense  be  understood  of 
the  prophets  who  foretold  the  judgments  God  would  inflict 
upon  Samaria  and  Jerusalem ;  such  as  Hosea,  Amos,  Je- 
remiah, &c.  The  prophets  are  said  to  execute  those  judg- 
ments which  they  foretell :  so  Ezekiel  saith  of  himself,  that 
he  was  sent  to  destroy  the  city;  (xliii.  3.)  i.  e.  to  prophesy 
its  destruction.  To  the  same  sense  we  read,  Hos.  vi.  5. 
/  have  hewed  tliem  by  my  propliets,  I  have  slain  tJiem  by  the 
words  of  my  mouth.  (See  the  notes  upon  Isa.  vi.  10.  Jer. 
i.  10.  V.  14.) 

After  the  manner  of  adulteresses,  and  after  the  manner  of 
them  that  shed  blood.}  See  ver.  37.  and  xvi.  38. 

Ver.  46.  /  will  bring  a  company  upon  them,  and  give 
them  to  be  removed  and  spoiled.]  This  is  meant  chiefly  of 
the  Babylonians,  who  should  plunder  and  carry  away  cap- 
tive a  great  part  of  the  inhabitants  of  Jerusalem. 

Ver.  47.  And  the  company  shall  stone  them  ivith  stones, 
and  despatch  them  with  their  sword,]  See  xvi.  40. 


They  shall  slay  their  sons  and  tJieir  daughters,  &c.]  See 
ver.  25. 

Ver.  48.  Thus  will  I  came  lewdness  to  cease  out  of  the 
land,]  See  ver.  27. 

TJiat  all  women  maij  be  taught  not  to  do  after  your  lewd- 
ness.] See  the  notes  upon  ver.  10.  and  xvi.  41. 

Ver.  49.  And  ye  shall  bear  the  sins  of  your  idols.]  Ye 
shall  bear  the  punishment  due  to  your  sins  of  idolatry.  To 
bear  sin,  or  iniquity,  is  a  noted  expression  in  Scripture,  sig- 
nifying the  undergoing  the  punishment  due  to  it.  (Com- 
pare ver.  35.) 

CHAP.    XXIV. 

ARGUMBNT. 

By  the  figure  of  a  boiling  pot  is  shewed  the  destruction  of 
Jerusalem  and  its  inhabitants ;  and  by  Ezekiel's  being 
forbidden  to  mourn  for  his  wife  is  signified,  that  the 
calamities  of  the  Jews  shall  be  so  astonishing,  as  to  be 
beyond  all  expressions  of  sorrow. 

Ver.  1.  jniGAIN,  in  the  ninth  year.]  Of  Jehoiachin's  cap- 
tivity.   (Seei.  2.) 

Ver.  2.  The  king  of  Babylon  set  himself  against  Jerusa- 
lem this  same  day.]  See  Jer.  lii.  4.  2  Kings  xxv.  1. 

Ver.  3.  And  utter  a  parable  unto  the  rebellious  house.'\ 
Add  this  emblem  or  parable  concerning  a  boiling  pot  to 
the  rest  thou  hast  delivered  to  them :  though  they  seem  re- 
solved not  to  give  heed  to  what  thou  deliverest,  either  in 
plain  words  or  figurative  expressions.  (Compare  xvii.  12. 
XX.  49.) 

Set  on  a  pot,  set  it  on,  &c.]  The  destruction  of  Jerusa- 
lem is  represented  by  a  boiling  pot  or  caldron,  both  by 
Jeremiah,  i.  13.  and  by  Ezekiel,  xi.  3. 

Ver.  4.  Gather  the  pieces  into  it,  even  every  good  piece, 
&c.]  Meaning  the  chief  of  the  citizens,  who  should  be  de- 
stroyed together  with  the  city.    (See  xi.  3.) 

Ver.  5.  Take  the  choice  of  the  flock.]  This  belongs  in 
sense  to  the  former  verse ;  so  the  LXX.  translate  the  words, 
joining  them  with  the  foregoing  sentence ;  With  the  choice 
bones  taken  out  of  the  flock. 

Burn  also  the  bones  under  it.]  The  bones  of  those  who 
have  been  unjustly  slain  in  the  midst  of  the  city ;  (see  xi.  7.) 
whose  blood  cries  for  vengeance  against  it,  and  kindles 
God's  anger  like  fire. 

And  make  it  boil  well.]  To  denote  the  city's  being  set  on 
fire.    (See  ver.  10, 11.) 

Ver.  6.  Woe  to  the  bloody  city.li  See  xi.  6.  xvi.  30.  xxii. 
3.  xxiiL  37. 

Even  to  the  pot  whose  saim  is  theretji.]  Whose  filthiness 
is  not  purged  out  of  it.    (See  ver.  13.) 

Bring  it  out  piece  by  piece.]  The  principal  men  of  the 
city  (see  ver.  4.)  shall  be  carried  out  of  the  city  by  the 
Chaldeans,  and  afterward  slain.    (See  xi.  7.  9.) 

Let  no  lot  fall  upon  it.]  Conquerors  used  to  cast  lots 
what  share  of  the  vanquished  they  would  save.  (See 
2  Sam.  viii.  2.  Joel  iii.  3.  Nahum  iii.  10.)  Here  there  will 
be  no  use  of  lots,  for  all  the  principal  inhabitants  shall  bo 
slain.    (See  Jer.  xxxix.  6.) 

Ver.  7.  She  set  it  upon  the  top  of  a  rock,  &c.]  In  a  pre- 
sumptuous manner,  and  with  a  high  hand  she  shed  it,  as 
the  Chaldee  paraphrase  expresses  the  sense ;  she  was  inv- 
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pudent  and  barefaced  in  her  cruelties:  she  did  not  seek 
to  cover  or  excuse  them. 

She  poured  it  not  upon  the  ground,  to  cover  it  with  dust.} 
The  words  allude  to  the  command  of  the  law.  Lev.  xvii. 
13.  that  they  cover  the  blood  of  any  beast  or  other  living 
creature  which  was  slain  with  dust;  which  precept  was 
not  only  intended  to  prevent  their  eating  of  blood,  but  also 
to  give  men  a  sort  of  horror  or  aversion  to  the  sight  of 
bloodshed. 

Ver.  8.  /  have  set  her  blood  on  the  top  of  a  rock,"]  Her 
punishment  shall  be  as  notorious  in  the  sight  of  the  world 
as  her  sin  was. 

Ver.  9, 10.  I  will  even  make  the  pile  for  the  fire  great, 
&c.]  The  inhabitants  shall  be  the  materials  prepared  by 
their  sins  to  be  consumed  like  fuel  in  the  fire. 

Ver.  10.  Spice  it  well.]  The  expression  imports,  that  the 
Chaldeans  shall  be  as  much  set  upon  destroying  the  city 
and  inhabitants,  as  hungry  people  are  greedy  of  devouring 
meat  well  spiced  and  dressed. 

And  let  the  bones  be  burnt.}  The  words  denote  an  utter 
destruction,  that  the  fire  shall  be  so  fierce  as  to  consume 
the  very  bones  as  well  as  the  flesh  put  into  the  caldron. 

Ver.  11.  Tfien  set  it  empty  upon  the  coals  thereof,  &c.] 
After  an  entire  riddance  of  the  inhabitants,  the  city  itself 
shall  be  set  on  fire,  and  the  place  and  its  wickedness  be 
consumed  together  in  the  flames. 

Ver.  12.  She  hath  wearied  herself  with  lies.}  The  word 
teunim,  never  met  with  but  in  this  place,  is  commonly  de- 
rived from  aven,  which  signifies  trouble  or  vanity,  and  is  a 
word  frequently  applied  to  idols,  as  particularly  when 
Beth-el  is  styled  Beth-aven,  upon  the  account  of  the  golden 
calf  there  set  up,  Hos.  iv.  15.  For  these  reasons  I  under- 
stand the  expression  here,  She  hath  wearied  herself  with 
lies,  of  the  people's  multiplying  their  idolatries ;  idols  being 
elsewhere  called  lies,  and  seeking  relief  sometimes  from 
one  idol,  sometimes  from  another,  but  all  in  vain.  (See 
xvi.  29,  30.  xxiii.  16.  19.  40.) 

And  Iter  great  scum  went  not  forth  out  of  her,  &c.]  All 
the  admonitions  I  gave  her  by  my  prophets,  availed  no- 
thing to  the  purging  her  from  her  idolatries  and  other 
wickedness ;  so  that  now  the  fire  must  purge  and  consume 
her  and  her  sins. 

Ver.  13.  In  thy  fdthiness  is  lewdness.}  Thou  hast  shewed 
thyself  shameless  and  incorrigible  in  thine  idolatries. 
(Compare  xxiii.  29.  35.) 

Because  I  have  purged  thee,  and  thou  wast  not  purged, 
&c.]  I  did  what  was  requisite  on  my  part  towards  thy  con- 
vereion,  but  thou  refusedst  to  comply  with  those  frequent 
calls  and  exhortations  I  gave  thee ;  (see  the  note  on  Jer. 
xxxi.  18.)  and  therefore  my  Spirit  shall  not  strive  with 
thee  any  longer,  but  I  will  proceed  to  execute  my  judg- 
ments upon  thee. 

Till  I  cause  my  fury  to  rest  upon  thee.}  See  the  note  on 
T.  13.  viii.  18. 

Ver.  14.  According  to  thy  doings  sliall  they  judge  thee.} 
See  xxiii.  24. 

Ver.  16,  Behold,  Hake  away  tlie  desire  of  thine  eyes  with 
a  stroke.}  Thy  wife,  the  object  of  thy  love  and  thy  affection. 
(See  ver.  18.) 

Ver.  17.  Bind  the  tire  of  thine  head  upon  thee.}  Use  the 
ordinary  dress  upon  thine  head;  whereas  in  the  time  of 
mourning  it  was  customary  sometimes  to  shave  the  head  : 


(see  Lev.  xiii.  45.  Jer.  vii.  29.  xvi.  6.)  sometimes  to  cast 
dust  upon  it.  (See  Josh.  vii.  6. 1  Sam.  iv.  12.)  The  priests 
were  particularly  forbid  to  uncover  their  heads  in  the  time 
,  of  mourning.    (See  Lev.  x.  6.) 

And  put  on  thy  sJioes  upon  thy  feet.}  Going  barefoot 
was  another  expression  of  sorrow.     (See  2  Sam.  xv.  30.) 

And  cover  not  thy  lips.}  Covering  the  lips  or  face  was 
another  token  of  mourning.  (See  Lev.  xiii.  '45.  Micah 
iii.  7. 2  Sam.  xv.  30.  Jer.  xiv.  4.) 

And  eat  not  the  bread  of  men.}  Partake  not  of  the  mourn- 
ing feasts  that  relations  use  to  prepare  for  the  funerals  of 
their  friends.  (See  the  note  on  Jer.  xvi.  5.  7.)  Such  were  the 
Tlipihiirva  and  parentalia  among  the  Greeks  and  Romans. 

Ver.  18.  So  I  spake  to  the  people  in  the  morning,  and  at 
even  my  wife  died.}  My  wife  died  in  the  evening,  and  the 
next  morning  I  declared  what  commands  God  had  laid 
upon  me,  not  to  make  any  outward  show  or  sign  of  mourn- 
ing upon  that  occasion.  (Compare  xxxiii.  22.)  The  even- 
ing was  the  beginning  of  the  day  according  to  the  Jews' 
reckoning.    (See  Gen.  i.  5.  Lev.  xxiii.  32.) 

Ver.  19.  Wilt  thou  not  tell  us  what  these  things  are  to  us  ?] 
They  inquire  by  way  of  derision  and  contempt  what  these 
signs  mean.    (Compare  xii.  9.  xvii.  12.  xx.  49.) 

Ver.  21.  Behold,  I  will  profane  my  sanctuary,  the  ex- 
cellency of  your  strength.}  I  will  deliver  my  temple  into 
the  hands  of  the  heathen,  and  they  shall  profane  and  de- 
stroy it.  (See  vii.  19,  20.)  That  temple  wherein  you  placed 
your  glory,  and  thought  my  residence  there  your  greatest 
protection.  (Compare  ver.  25.  and  see  Psal.  Ixxviii.  61. 
xcvi.  6.  cv.  4.  cxxxii.  8.) 

The  desire  of  your  eyes,  and  that  which  your  soul  pitieth.} 
The  beauty  of  holiness,  as  the  temple  is  often  called,  whose 
destruction  will  affect  you  with  a  most  tender  compassion. 

And  your  sons  and  your  daughters  whom  ye  have  left, 
shall  fall  by  the  sword.}  Whom  ye  left  behind  you  in  the 
city,  when  ye  were  carried  captives :  or  who  were  left  by 
the  famine  and  pestilence.    (See  v.  12.  xxiii.  47.) 

Ver.  23.  Ye  shall  not  mourn  nor  weep.}  These  terrible 
judgments  shall  strike  you  with  astonishment,  and  such  a 
grief  as  is  too  great  to  be  expressed  by  words  or  actions ; 
according  to  the  verse  of  the  poet, 

"  Curae  leves  loquuntur,  ingentes  stupent." 
Small  evils  we  complain  of,  greater  strike  us  dumb. 

But  ye  shall  pine  away  for  your  iniquities,  and  mourn  one 
towards  another.}  Ye  shall  waste  away  by  a  lingering  grief, 
and  by  a  silent  lamentation  over  each  other's  calamities. 
(See  iv.  2. 17.  Lev.  xxvi.  39.) 

Ver.  24.  Thtis  Ezekiel  is  unto  you  a  sigif,.}  His  actions 
foreshew  you  what  shall  be  your  condition.  (Compare  iv. 
3.  xii.  6.)  The  holy  writers  in  several  places  speak  of  them- 
selves in  the  third  person.  (See  Exod.  vi.  26. 1  Sam.  xii. 
11.  Matt.  ix.  9.)  So  that  this  is  an  argument  of  very  little 
force,  wlien  it  is  urged  against  Moses  being  the  author  of 
the  Pentateuch. 

And  when  this  cometh,  ye  shall  know  that  I  am  the  Lord.} 
Comparing  the  prediction  with  the  event,  will  convince  the 
most  obstinate,  that  the  immediate  hand  of  God  is  in  the 
judgments  which  are  come  upon  you.  (See  vi.  7.  and  com- 
pare John  xiii.  19.  xiv.  29.  xvi.  4.) 

Ver.  25.  When  I  shall  take  from  them  their  strength,  the 
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joy  of  their  glory,  the  desire  of  their  eyes,  &c.]  When  I  shall 
take  from  tbcni  all  that  is  dear  and  valuable  to  them ;  their 
temple,  an  emblem  of  my  special  residence  among  them, 
and  protection  over  them,  whose  beauty  and  magnificence 
was  their  peculiar  glory,  and  the  most  grateful  object  of 
thpir  sight ;  together  with  their  sons  and  daughters,  whereon 
they  placed  their  affection.    (See  ver.  21.) 

Ver.  26.  That  he  that  escapeth  in  that  day,  &c.]  See 
xxxiii.  21,  22. 

'  Ver.  27.  In  that  day  shall  thy  mouth  be  opened  to  him 
tliat  is  escaped,  and  thou  shall  speak,  and  be  no  more  dumb.] 
From  this  time  to  the  time  when  the  news  comes  of  the 
city's  being  taken,  thou  shalt  not  prophesy  any  more  to 
thine  own  people;  but  then  will  I  give  thee  a  new  commis- 
sion to  speak,  (see  xxxiii.  22.)  and  that  not  by  signs,  as 
thou  dost  at  present,  but  with  freedom  and  plainness ;  the 
event  so  exactly  answering  thy  predictions,  shall  give  a  new 
authority  to  what  thou  speakest.  (See  iii.  26.  xxix.  21.  and 
compare  Ephes.  vi.  19.) 

And  thou  shalt  be  a  sign  unto  them,  &c.]  They  shall  then 
be  convinced,  by  experience,  that  thou  didst  foreshew  by 
thy  actions  and  behaviour  all  that  should  befal  them.  And 
this  will  likewise  convince  them  of  my  foreknowledge  and 
providence. 

CHAP.    XXV. 

ARGUMENT. 

This  chapter  contains  God's  judgments  against  the  Ammon- 
ites, Edomites,  and  Philistines,  for  their  hatred  against 
the  Jews,  and  insulting  over  them  in  the  time  of  their 
distress.  Archbishop  Usher  (in  his  Annals  ad  A.  M.  3419.) 
and  Josephus  (Antiq.  lib.  x.  cap.  11.)  place  these  events 
five  years  after  the  destruction  of  Jerusalem. 

Ver.  2.  iSsT  thy  face  against  the  Ammonites.']  See  the 
note  on  vi.  2. 

Ver.  3,  Because  thou  saidsf,  Aha,  against  my  sanctuary, 
&c.]  The  Ammonites,  Moabites,  and  Edomites,  though  re- 
lated in  blood  to  the  Jews,  yet  bore  a  constant  hatred 
towards  them,  which  they  took  all  opportunities  to  shew, 
when  the  Jews  were  under  any  distress,  and  particularly  at 
the  time  of  their  general  captivity,  and  the  destruction  of 
their  city  and  temple.  For  this  they  are  often  reproved  by 
the  prophets,  and  threatened  with  the  like  or  severer  judg- 
ments, and  particularly  the  Ammonites.  (See  the  note  on 
xxi.  28.) 

Ver.  4.  I  will  deliver  thee  to  the  men  of  the  east  for  a  pos- 
session.] By  the  men  of  the  east  must  be  meant  the  Chal- 
deans. (See  xxi.  19,  20.)  Ammon  is  likewise  reckoned 
among  these  countries,  which  God  foretold  by  Jeremy 
should  be  delivered  into  the  hands  of  the  king  of  Babylon. 
(See  Jer.  xxv.  21.)  By  the  east  country  is  commonly  meant 
Arabia  in  Scripture,  as  hath  been  observed  in  the  notes  upon 
Isa.  xi.  14.  but  Syria  andChaldea,  and  the  countries  beyond 
it,  are  likewise  called  the  east.  (See  Gen.  xi.  2.  Numb,  xxiii. 
7.  Isa.  ii.  6.)  Chaldea,  indeed,  lay  northward  of  Judea  and 
the  adjacent  countries;  (see  1. 4.)  but  withal  lying  with  a 
point  towards  the  east,  the  Chaldeans  and  their  confede- 
rates may  not  improperly  be  reckoned  among  the  men  of 
the  east ;  just  as  Cyrus  is  sometimes  described  as  coming 
from  the  east,  and  sometimes  from  the  north,  (Isa.  xli.  25.) 


with  respect  to  his  forces,  that  consisted  both  of  Medes 
that  lay  northward,  and  Persians  that  lay  eastward  of  Ba- 
bylon. 

And  shall  drink  thy  milk.]  Milk  was  the  chief  sustenance 
of  those  people,  whose  riches  consisted  chiefly  in  their 
stocks  of  cattle.  Hence  the  Scythians  are  called  Galacto- 
phagi,  by  Homer,  Iliad,  iii.  and  Galactopotte  by  other 
writers.  The  LXX.  render  the  sense  very  well.  Shall  drink 
OT  swallow  thy  fatness:  the  word  heleb  signifying  not  only 
milk,  but  likewise  the  fattest  or  choicest  parts  of  any  flesh 
or  fruits.  So  it  is  used  Gen  xlv.  18.  Ye  sliall  eat  the. 
fat  of  the  land;  and  Psal.  Ixxxi.  16.  where  our  translation 
reads.  The  finest  of  the  wheat,  it  is  in  the  Hebrew,  The  fat 
of  the  wheat. 

Ver.  5.  And  I  imll  make  Rabbah  (see  xxi.  20.)  a  stable 
for  camels,  &c.]  Instead  of  being  a  city  inhabited  by  men, 
it  shall  be  a  place  for  cattle,  and  particularly  for  camels  to 
feed  in,  of  which  that  and  the  neighbouring  countries  had 
great  store.  It  is  a  proverbial  expression  for  utter  destruc- 
tion, to  say  that  grass  grows  where  a  town  stood.  (Compare 
Isa.  xvii.  2.  xxii.  10.  xxxii.  14.  Zeph.  ii.  14, 15.) 

Ver.  6.  Because  thou  hast  clapped  thine  hands,  and 
stamped  with  thy  feet.]  Gestures  that  sometimes  signify 
grief  and  indignation :  (see  vi.  11.)  but  are  likewise  used 
to  express  our  joy  and  satisfaction.  (Compare  Job  xxvii. 
23.  Jer.  xlviii.  27.  Lam.  ii.  15.) 

With  all  thy  despite  against  the  land  of  Israel.]  See 
ver.  3. 

Ver.  8.  Because  that  Modb  and  Seir  do  say.]  Seir  is  the 
same  with  Edom.  (See  xxxv.  2.)  The  prophet  joins  them 
together  as  guilty  of  the  same  crime,  and  then  denounces 
particular  judgments  against  each  of  them. 

Behold,  the  house  of  Judah  is  like  unto  all  the  heathen.] 
They  are  no  longer  distinguished  from  their  neighbours  by 
the  visible  protection  of  the  God  whom  they  worship. 

Ver.  9.  Therefore  will  I  open  the  side  of  Moab  from  the 
cities,  &c.]  I  will  make  a  passage  for  his  enemies  to  invade 
his  frontier  cities,  and  from  thence  to  possess  themselves 
of  the  best  of  his  country.  Some  translate  the  middle  of 
the  verse.  From  the  cities,  even  from  Ar,  his  [city]  upon  his 
frontiers.  Ar  was  the  coast  or  border  of  Moab,  (Deut. 
ii.  18.) 

The  glory  of  the  country.]  The  best  part  of  all  the 
country  of  Moab ;  the  Hebrew  word  is  tsebi,  frequently 
spoken  of  Judea,  as  being  in  many  respects  the  glory  of 
all  lands.    (See  xx.  6.) 

Beth-jesimoth,  Baal- Meon,  and  Kiriafhaim.]  See  Numb, 
xxxii.  38.  Josh.  xiii.  20.  Jer.  xlviii.  25.  Baal-Meon  is 
called  Beth-Meon  in  that  place  of  Jeremy,  and  more  fully 
Beth-Baal-Meon,  Josh.  xiii.  17.  i.  e.  the  house  or  temple  of 
the  idol  Meon,  by  which  Bishop  Cumberland  understands 
Menys  or  Osiris,  the  great  deity  of  the  Egyptians ;  in  the 
first  book  and  the  second  chapter  of  his  treatise  concern- 
ing Sanchoniathon's  Phoenician  History. 

Ver.  10.  Unto  the  men  of  the  east.]  See  ver.  4. 
That  the  Ammonites  may  not  be  remembered  among  the. 
nations.]   May  make   no  figure  among  their  neighbour-s, 
their  strength  being  entirely  broken. 

Ver.  12.  Because  that  Edom  hath  dealt  against  the  house 
of  Judah  by  taking  vengeance.]  The  Idumeans,  being  the 
posterity  of  Esau,  bare  an  ancient  grudge  against  the  Jews, 
upon  the  account  of  their  ancestor's  losing  his  right  of  pri- 
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mogeniture,  and  the  subduing  of  Edom  by  David  after- 
ward, (2  Sam.  viii.  14.)  Upon  both  these  accounts  they 
took  hold  of  all  opportunities  of  venting  their  spite  towards 
the  Jewish  nation,  particularly  see  2  Chron.  xxviii.  17. 
For  this  their  behaviour  they  were  in  former  times  re- 
proved by  Amos,  i.  11.  and  afterward  by  Obadiah,  ver. 
10.  and  by  Ezekiel  in  this  place,  and  xxxv.  5.  The  ill 
will  that  they  shewed  towards  them  at  the  time  of  their 
captivity,  was  very  remarkable,  as  appears  by  those  pa- 
thetical  words  of  Psal.  cxxxvii.  7.  Remember  the  children 
of  Edom,  O  Lord,  in  the  day  of  Jerusalem  ;  how  they  said, 
Down  with  it,  down  with  it,  even  to  the  ground. 

Ver.  13.  I  will  stretch  out  my  hand  upon  Edom,  and  cut 
off  man  and  beast  from  i7.]  See  xxxv.  7 — 9.  Jer.  xlix.  17, 
18.  Zeph.  ii.  9.  Mai.  i.  3,  4. 

And  I  will  make  it  desolate  from  Teman,  and  they  of  De- 
dan  shall  fall  by  the  sword.]  Teman  is  a  noted  place  in 
Idumea:  (see  Jer.  xlix.  7.  Amos  i.  12.)  to  which  Dedanis 
joined,  ver.  8.  (Compare  Isa.  xxi.  13, 14.)  The  Dedan- 
ites  were  originally  Arabians,  the  posterity  of  Dedan, 
Abraham's  grandson  ;  but  they  seem  afterward  to  have 
been  incorporated  with  the  Idumeans.  (See  the  note  upon 
that  place  of  Jeremiah.) 

Ver.  14.  And  I  will  lay  my  vengeance  upon  Edom  by  the 
hand  of  my  people  Israel.}  The  Jews  themselves,  whom  the 
Edomites  have  so  often  insulted,  shall  be  instruments  of 
my  vengeance  upon  Edom,  and  shall  requite  the  wrongs 
they  have  received  by  subduing  Idumea,  which  they  did 
under  the  conduct  of  Judas  Maccabaeus.  (See  1  Mace. 
V.  3.  2  Mace.  x.  16,  17.  compare  Jer.  xlix.  2.)  And  after- 
ward the  high-priest  Hircanus  made  an  entire  conquest  of 
this  country.    (See  Dr.  Prideaux,  par.  ii.  p.  307.) 

Ver.  15.  Because  the  Philistines  have  dealt  by  revenge, 
&c.]  The  Philistines,  being  borderers  upon  the  Jews,  were 
their  ancient  enemies  from  the  very  time  of  the  judges 
downward,  more  particularly  in  the  time  of  Ahaz.  (See 
2  Chron.  xxviii.  18.) 

Ver.  16.  Behold,  I  will  stretch  out  my  hand  upon^the  Phi- 
listines.] I  will  subdue  them  by  Nebuchadnezzar.  (See 
ver.  XXV.  20.  xlvii.  1.) 

And  I  will  cut  off  the  Cherethims.]  The  Cherethims,  or 
Cherethites,  are  the  same  with  the  Philistines,  or  a  tribe  of 
that  people.  (See  1  Sam.  xxx.  14.  Zeph.  ii.  5.  and  the  notes 
upon  Jer.  xlvii.  4.) 

And  destroy  the  remnant  of  the  sea-coast.]  The  same  who 
are  called  the  remnant  of  the  Philistines,  Amos  i.  8.  the 
remnant  of  Ashdod,  Jer.  xxv.  20.  and  the  remnant  of  the 
country  of  Caphtor,  Jer.  xlvii.  4.  (See  the  notes  upon  these 
two  last  places.) 

CHAP.   XXVI. 

ARGUMENT. 

This  and  the  following  chapter,  with  part  of  the  twenty- 
eighth,  foretell  the  destruction  of  Tyre  by  Nebuchad- 
nezzar, who  took  it  after  a  thirteen  years'  siege,  (as  Jo- 
sephus  relates  out  of  Philostratus,  and  the  Phoenicians' 
Annals  :  see  his  Antiq.  lib.  x.  cap.  11.  ad  fin.  lib.  i.  contr. 
Appion.  p.  1046.)  and  in  the  thirty-second  year  of  Nebu- 
chadnezzar's reign,  according  to  the  Babylonish  account. 
(See  the  note  on  xxix.  17.)  By  reason  of  which  hard 
service,  every  head  was  made  bald,  and  every  shoulder  was 
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peeled,  as  our  prophet  speaks,  xxix.  18.  The  same  cala- 
mity is  foretold  by  Isaiah,  chap,  xxiii.  This  siege  forced 
the  inhabitants  to  remove  their  effects  into  an  island  half 
a  mile  distant  from  the  shore,  where  they  built  another 
city,  called  New  Tyre.  The  learned  Dr.  Prideaux,  in  his 
Connex.  of  Script.  Hist.  par.  i.  p.  91.  484.  hath  observed, 
that  this  prophecy  of  Ezekiel,  as  well  as  the.  former  one 
of  Isaiah,  was  fulfilled  in  the  destruction  of  old  Tyre,  a 
city  that  stood  upon  the  continent,  and  which  Nebuchad- 
nezzar utterly  destroyed ;  though  he  grants  some  ex- 
pressions in  both  prophecies  are  applicable  only  to  the 
last  siege  of  that  city,  when  it  was  conquered  by  Alex- 
ander the  Great. 

Ver.  1.  XN  the  eleventh  year,  in  the  first  day  of  the  month.] 
The  particular  month  not  being  named,  some  supply  the 
VioxA  fifth,  (as  the  woxA  fourth  is  supplied,  2  Kings  xxv. 
3.)  and  understand  it  of  the  month  following  the  taking  of 
Jerusalem,  at  whose  desolation  Tyre  rejoiced,  (ver.  2.)  But, 
as  Archbishop  Usher  observes,  ad  A.M.  3416.  the  fifth 
month  belongs  to  the  twelfth  year  of  Jehoiachin's  captivity. 
So  we  may  more  probably  understand  the  expression  of  the 
first  month  of  the  year:  as  the  year  of  Evil-Merodach's 
reign,  (2  Kings  xxv.  27.)  is  rightly  understood  by  our  inter- 
preters to  be  the  year  when  he  began  to  reign  ;  so  the  tenth 
day  of  the  month  is  necessarily  to  be  understood  of  the  first 
month,  xl.  1.  of  this  prophecy.  And  the  inhabitants  of 
Tyre  may  very  well  be  supposed  to  insult  over  Jerusalem 
at  any  part  of  the  time  of  her  siege,  which  they  saw  must 
inevitably  end  in  the  taking  of  that  city. 

Ver.  2.  She  is  broken  that  was  the  gates  of  the  people.] 
There  was  a  great  confluence  of  people  to  Jerusalem  from 
all  parts  at  the  solemn  feasts  of  the  year,  as  well  of  Jews  as 
proselytes.    (See  John  xiii.  20.) 

She  is  turned  unto  me.]  Her  wealth  is  come  into  my 
stores.    (Compare  Isa.  Ix.  5.) 

J  shall  be  replenished  now  she  is  laid  waste.]  Tyre  was 
a  noted  market  for  all  sorts  of  trade  :  so  when  Jerusalem 
was  taken  and  sacked,  the  spoil  of  the  city  was  carried  thi- 
ther for  sale,  and,  probably,  several  of  the  inhabitants 
being  made  captives,  were  sold  there  for  slaves,  a  traffic 
the  Tyrians  dealt  in  very  much,  (xxvii.  13.)  This  inter- 
pretation may  be  confirmed  by  comparing  it  with  Joel  iii. 
4 — 6.  where  the  prophet  upbraids  the  Tyrians  for  making 
merchandise  both  of  the  persons  and  substance  of  the 
Jews,  when  they  came  into  their  hands.  To  the  same  pur- 
pose we  read  Mace.  iii.  41.  that  when  Lysias  came  with 
great  forces  to  subdue  the.  Jews,  the  merchants  of  the  country 
took  silver  and  gold,  and  came  into  the  camp,  to  buy  the 
children  of  Israel  for  slaves. 

Ver.  3.  I  will  cause  many  nations  to  come  up  against  thee, 
as  the  sea  causeth  his  waves  to  come  up.]  The  Chaldeans 
and  their  confederates :  (compare  Jer.  xxxiv.  1.  Ii.  27.) 
whom  the  prophet  compares  to  the  waves  of  the  sea,  which 
come  up  with  an  irresistible  force.  (See  Jer.  Ii.  42.) 
Armies  are  elsewhere  represented  by  an  inundation,  that 
carries  all  before  it.   (See  Isa.  viii.  7.  Dan.  ix.  26.  xi.  22.) 

Ver.  4, 5.  /  will  scrape  her  dust  from  her,  and  make  her 
like  the  top  of  a  rock.  It  shall  be  a  place  for  the  spreading 
of  nets  in  the  midst  of  the  sea.]  I  will  make  an  entire  rid- 
dance of  her  buildings,  so  that  not  so  much  as  any  dust  or 
rubbish  of  them  shall  be  left:  (compare  ver.  12.)  and 
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Dothing  shall  be  seen  but  the  rocks  upon  the  sea-shore,  in 
the  place  where  the  city  formerly  stood.  Nebuchadnezzar 
quite  demolished  old  Tyre,  and  the  stones  and  rubbish  of  it 
were  afterward  made  use  of  by  Alexander,  to  carry  on  a 
causey  from  the  continent  to  the  island  where  New  Tyre 
stood,  by  which  means  he  took  that.  (See  Dr.  Prideaux, 
ubi  supra.)  This  latter  city  is  since  so  decayed,  that  there 
are  no  remains  of  it  left,  but  a  few  huts  for  fishermen  to 
hang  out  their  nets  a  drying  upon  the  rocks,  as  it  is  related 
by  travellers  tliat  have  been  upon  the  place.  (See  Maun- 
drell's  Travels,  p.  48.  and  Huctius,  Demonst.  Evang.  prop, 
vi.  adfinem.) 

Ver.  6.  Her  daughters  which  are  in  the  field  shall  be  slain 
with  the  sword. ]By  the  daughters  of  Tyre  are  meant  the  lesser 
towns  which  are  under  her  jurisdiction,  as  the  mother-city 
and  seat  of  the  kingdom.  (Compare  xvi.46.and  Jer.xlix.2.) 
Ver.  7.  Nebuchadnezzar,  a  king  of  kings.^  Who  hath 
kings  for  his  vassals  and  tributaries.  (See  xvii.  14. 16. 
Dan.  ii.  37.)  The  kings  of  Persia  affected  the  same  title 
afterward :  (see  Ezra  vii.  12.)  as  the  kings  of  Assyria  had 
done  before.    (See  Isa.  x,  8.  Hos.  viii.  10.) 

Ver.  8,  i).  He  shall  make  a  fort  against  thee,  and  cast  a 
mount  against  thee,  &c.]  This  expression  of  a  siege  pro- 
perly relates  to  old  Tyre,  which  stood  upon  the  continent, 
and  was  besieged  and  taken  by  Nebuchadnezzar. 

Ver.  9.  And  with  his  axes  he  slmll  break  down  thy  towns.^ 
The  word  we  render  axes,  signifies  any  instrument  used  in 
demolishing  buildings.    (See  the  note  on  Jer,  xxxiii.  4.) 

Ver.  10 — 12.  By  reason  of  the  abundance  of  his  horses, 
their  dust  sliall  cover  thee,  &c.]  A  lively  description  of  the 
tumult  and  desolation  that  attend  a  conquering  army 
making  themselves  masters  of  a  great  city.  (Compare 
Nahum  ii.  3,  4.  9.  iii.  2,  3.) 

Ver.  11,  A7id  thy  strong  garrisons  shall  go  down  to  the 
grou7id.J  Some  render  the  word  matseboth,  thine  images, 
and  understand  it  of  the  images  of  their  tutelar  gods. 

Ver.  12.  They  shall  lay  thy  stones,  thy  timber,  and  thy 
dust  in  the  midst  of  the  water.']  The  sea  shall  overflow  thy 
ruins.    (See  ver.  19.) 

Ver.  13.  And  I  will  cause  the  noise  of  thy  songs  to  cease, 
&c.]  Great  cities  are  full  of  all  kind  of  gaiety  and  luxury; 
this  shall  be  turned  into  a  melancholy  silence.  (Compare 
Isa.  xiv.  11.  xxiii.  7. 16.  Jer.  vii.  34.  xxv.  10.) 

Ver.  14.  I  will  make  thee  like  the  top  of  a  rock,  thou  shall 
be  built  no  more.]  This  part  of  the  prophecy  was  fulfilled 
upon  New  Tyre,  whose  inhabitants  were  quite  destroyed 
by  Alexander  when  he  took  the  city,  and  afterward  the 
city  itself  became  desolate.    (See  ver.  5.) 

Ver.  15.  Shall  not  the  isles  sliake  at  the  sound  of  thy  fall?] 
All  those  that  are  upon  the  sea-coast  near  thee  shall  be 
frightened  at  the  news  of  thy  destruction.  (Compare  xxvii. 
28.  xxxi.  16.  Jer.  xlix.  21.) 

Ver.  16, 17.  Then  all  the  princes  of  the  sea  shall  come 
down  from  their  thrones,  &c.]  All  the  princes  and  rich  mer- 
chants of  Sidon,  Carthage,  and  other  maritime  cities,  that 
maintained  a  trade  with  Tyre,  and  got  great  wealth  by  that 
means;  they  whose  merchants  are  princes,  as  Isaiah  speaks 
of  the  merchants  of  Tyre,  xxiii.  8.  (compare  ver.  2.  6.  10. 
of  that  chapter)  :  they  shall  express  a  deep  sense  and  con- 
cern for  her  misfortunes.  (Compare  xxvii.  30—32.  xxxii. 
10.Rev.xviii.il.  17. 19.) 
Sliall  come  down  from  their  thrones,  and  lay  away  their 


robes.]  Such  was  the  behaviour  of  the  king  of  Nineveh  at 
the  time  of  his  solemn  humiliation,  (Jonah  iii.  6.) 

They  shall  clothe  themselves  wtth  trembling,  &c.]  They 
shall  put  on  the  habit  of  mourners,  and  sit  upon  the  ground 
in  a  disconsolate  condition.  (See  Job  ii.  13.  compare 
vii.  17.) 

Ver.  17.  TTie  renowned  city  which  was  strong  at  sea,  &c.] 
Tyre  is  called  the  strength  of  the  sea,  Isa.  xxiii.  4.  being 
strong  at  sea,  both  by  its  situation  and  the  strength  of  its 
naval  forces,  upon  which  account  it  was  formidable  to  all 
that  had  any  trading  upon  the  sea. 

Ver.  18.  Now  shall  the  isles  tremble  at  the  day  of  thy  fall.] 
See  ver.  15.  St  Jerome  translates  it.  Now  shall  tlie  ships 
tremble,  &c.  i.  e.  all  seafaring  men.  (Compare  xxvii.  29, 
30.  Isa.  xxui.  14.) 

The  isles  that  are  in  the  sea  shall  be  troubled  at  thy  de- 
parture.] When  thy  people  shall  be  carried  captive.  (See 
Isa.  xxiii.  27.) 

Ver.  19.  When  I  shall  bring  up  the  deep  upon  thee,  and 
great  waters  shall  cover  thee.]  Thy  walls  being  demolished, 
the  sea  shall  come  up  and  cover  thy  ruins :  (see  ver.  12.) 
or  else  the  prophet  compares  the  destruction  of  Tyre  to  a 
shipwreck.    (See  xxiii.  26.) 

Ver.  20.  When  I  shall  bring  thee  down  with  them  that 
descend  into  the  pit,  &c.]  When  thou  shalt  be  thrust  down 
into  hell,  as  our  Saviour  speaks  concerning  Capernaum, 
Luke  X.  15.  and  brought  to  utter  desolation,  like  cities 
which  have  been  long  ago  buried  in  ruins  and  oblivion. 
(Compare  xxxii.  18.  24.) 

When  I  shall  set  glory  in  the  land  of  the  living.]  Compare 
this  and  the  following  verse  with  xxxv.  14.  When  I  shall 
restore  other  cities  conquered  by  the  king  of  Babylon,  to 
that  flourishing  condition  they  formerly  enjoyed  among  the 
inhabitants  of  this  world;  so  the  land  of  the  living  signifies, 
xxxii.  23.  26,  27.  32.  The  word  tsebi  is  in  many  places 
appropriated  to  Judea,  as  being  in  several  respects  the 
glory  of  all  lands,  (xx.  6.)  but  is  sometimes  applied  to 
other  countries.  (See  xxv.  9.)  Some  expositors  under- 
stand it  here  of  Judea,  to  this  sense ;  That  when  God  should 
return  the  captivity  of  the  Jews,  and  restore  them  to  those 
marks  of  his  grace  and  favour,  which  distinguished  them 
from  all  other  nations,  and  made  them  the  nearest  resem- 
blance of  heaven  that  could  be  found  upon  earth :  yet  even 
then,  as  it  follows — 

Ver.  21.  I  will  make  thee  a  terror,  and  thou  shalt  be  no 
more.]  Thou  shalt  be  left  in  utter  ruins  and  desolation,  and 
a  terrible  example  of  my  vengeance.  The  word  balaloth, 
which  our  interpreters  translate  terrors,  is  generally  joined 
with  words  importing  utter  destruction,  and  so  the  LXX. 
understood  it  here,  and  in  other  places  of  this  prophecy. 
(See  xxvii.  36.  xxviii.  19.  and  compare  Psal.  Ixxiii.  19. 
Isa.  xvii.  14.) 

Though  thou  be  sought  for,  thou  shalt  never  be  found  again. 1 
An  expression  denoting  utter  destruction.  (See  Psal.  xxxvii. 
36.  and  compare  ver.  5. 14.) 

CHAP.   XXVII. 

ARGUMENT. 

The  same  subject  is  continued,  where  the  prophet,  setting 
forth  the  great  trade  and  riches  of  Tyre,  foretells  the 
irrecoverable  fall  thereof. 
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Ver.  2.  Take  up  a  lamentation  for  Tyrus.']  This  alludes 
to  the  mournful  ditties  used  at  funerals,  wherein  the  pra- 
fic<B,  or  mourning  women,  recounted  every  thing  that  was 
valuable  or  praiseworthy  belonging  to  the  deceased,  and 
then  lamented  his  loss.  (See  the  notes  upon  Jer.  ix.  17, 
18.)  In  like  manner,  those  that  traded  with  Tyre  should 
mourn  over  her,  and  bewail  the  loss  of  her  riches  and  great- 
ness.   (Compare  xxvi.  16,  17.  and  see  ver.  32.) 

Ver.  3.  Thou  that  art  situate  at  the  entry  of  the  sea.']  A 
sea-port,  fitted  by  situation  for  CEirrying  on  trade  with  many 
countries.    (See  Isa.  xxiii.  1.) 

Thou  hast  said,  I  am  of  perfect  beauty.}  Thou  hast  said 
in  the  pride  of  thy  heart,  (see  xxviii.  2.)  The  strength  of  my 
navy  and  fortresses  are  every  way  complete  and  beautiful : 
(see  ver.  4. 11.)  and  I  am  furnished  with  all  accommoda- 
tions that  can  make  me  considerable  in  the  eyes  of  the 
world.    (See  ver.  10, 11.  and  xxviii.  12.) 

Ver.  4.  Tliy  borders  are  in  the  midst  of  the  seas.}  Taking 
the  words  in  a  strict  sense,  they  are  a  description  of  New 
Tyre,  which  stood  in  an  island.  (Compare  xxvi.  5.)  The 
Tyrians  are  called  the  inhabiters  of  the  island,  Isa.  xxiii.  2. 
But  in  the  Hebrew  phrase  all  places  are  called  islands 
which  lie  upon  the  sea-coast.   (See  the  note  on  Isa.  xi.  11.) 

Thy  builders  have  perfected  thy  beauty.]  The  following 
verses  shew,  that  the  words  are  chiefly  to  be  understood  of 
the  builders  of  their  ships,  wherein  the  chief  strength  and 
glory  of  the  Tyrians  was  placed. 

Ver.  5.  They  have  made  all  thy  ship-boards  of  fir-trees 
from  Shenir.]  The  decks  of  thy  ships  were  made  of  fir 
fetched  from  Mount  Hermon,  called  anciently  Shenir.  (See 
Deut.  iii.  9.) 

Ver.  6.  The  company  of  the  Ashurites  have  made  thy 
benches  of  ivory.]  The  Assyrians  have  made  the  seats 
for  the  rowers  of  ivory,  in  a  very  costly  manner. 

This  is  the  sense  of  the  verse,  if  we  follow  the  common 
reading :  but  Bochart,  not  without  reason,  supposes,  that 
the  word  bath-ashurim  is  pointed  wrong,  and  should  be 
read  bith-ashurim,  and  then  the  sentence  must  be  translated. 
They  have  made  thy  seats  of  ivory  enclosed  in  box,  the  ex- 
pression bemg  parallel  to  that  of  Virgil,  Mn.  x. 

"  Quale  per  artem 


Inclusum  buxo  aut  Orycia  terebintho 
Lucet  ebur." 

This  sense  the  Chaldee  follows. 

Brought  out  of  the  isles  of  Chittim.]  The  isles  of  Chittim 
are  the  countries  lying  upon  the  coast  of  the  Mediterranean 
Sea.    (See  Jer.  ii.  10.) 

Ver.  7.  Fine  linen  with  broidered  work  from  Egypt  was 
that  which  thou  spreadest  out  for  thy  sail.]  Fine  linen  was 
one  of  the  principal  commodities  of  Egypt :  (see  1  Kings 
X.  28.  Prov.  vii.  16.  Isa.  xix.  9.)  and  was  a  habit  used  by 
persons  of  the  best  quality:  (see  Gen.  xli.  42.  Esther  viii. 
15.)  which  shews  to  what  an  excess  of  vanity  the  Tyrians 
were  come,  to  use  such  costly  manufactures  for  sails  to  their 
ships.  Suetonius,  in  his  life  of  Caligula,  cap.  37.  reckons 
this  among  several  instances  of  that  emperor's  extrava- 
gance, that  he  furnished  his  pleasure-boats  with  costly 
sails,  and  other  expensive  ornaments. 

Blue  and  purple  from  the  isles  of  Elisha  was  that  which 


I 


covered  thee.]  Blue  and  purple  are  elsewhere  reckoned 
among  those  colours  which  set  ofi"  the  richest  attire.  (See 
Exod.  XXV.  4.  Jer.  x.  9.)  Tho  common  clothing  of  the  Ty- 
rians was  of  these  kinds,  which  were  brought  from  the 
islands  of  the  Egean  Sea,  particularly  Coos,  famed  for  pur- 
ple among  heathen  authors.  Elisha  denotes  the  countries 
upon  the  coast  of  Greece ;  a  part  of  Peloponnesus  retains 
the  name  of  Elis  among  the  Greek  writers. 

Ver.  8.  The  inhabitants  of  Zidon  and  Arvad  were  thy 
mariners,  &c.]  Thou  madest  use  of  the  people  of  other 
cities  and  countries,  to  undergo  the  servile'office  of  being 
mariners  or  rowers,  whilst  thy  own  citizens  pretended  to 
the  skill  of  steering  thy  ships,  and  professed  the  art  of  being 
pilots.  Zidon  was  a  famous  sea-port  town,  the  mother  of 
Tyre ;  (see  the  note  on  Isa.  xxiii.  12.)  and  Arvad,  the  same 
with  Arpad  or  Arphad,  (2  Kings  xvii.  33.  Isa.  x.  9.  Jer. 
xlix.  23.)  called  Aradus  by  the  Greek  and  Latin  authors, 
was  an  island  and  town  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Tyre. 

Ver.  9.  The  ancients  of  Gebal  were  thy  calkers.]  Thou 
employedst  the  inhabitants  of  Gebal  for  calking  thy  ships, 
as  being  remarkably  skilful  in  that  trade :  Gebal  was  a  pro- 
vince of  Phoenicia  near  Tyre.  (See  Psal.  Ixxxiii.  8. 1  Kings 
V.  18.)  The  LXX.  interpreters  suppose  it  the  same  with 
the  city  Byblos,  with  whom  agree  Eusebius  and  St.  Jerome, 
de  Locis  Hebraicis.  So  the  Septuagint  render  the  word 
in  the  forementioned  text,  1  Kings  v.  18.  Dr.  Grabe,  in- 
deed, does  there,  by  way  of  emendation,  read  n/BXtot  in  the 
text,  and  place  Bi/3Atot,  the  reading  of  the  Alexandrian  MS. 
in  the  margin :  but  that  learned  person  did  not  then  remem- 
ber, that  that  very  word  was  translated  in  the  same  manner 
in  this  place  of  Ezekiel. 

Ver.  10.  They  of  Persia,  ofLud,  and  Phut.]  Thy  citizens 
being  all  given  to  trading,  thou  madest  use  of  foreign  sol- 
diers for  thine  army  when  thy  city  was  besieged.  Lud  and 
Phut  are  two  nations  elsewhere  mentioned  together.  (See 
XXX.  5.  Jer.  xlvi.  9.)  Our  interpreters  understand  by  them 
in  these  two  places,  the  people  of  Lybia  and  Lydia.  But 
Phut  and  Lubim  being  mentioned  as  distinct  people,  Na- 
hum  iii.  9.  Phut  probably  signifies  some  part  of  Africa 
near  Egypt ;  and  Lud,  or  Ludim,  the  Abyssines.  These 
people,  though  Africans,  are  joined  with  the  Persians, 
xxxviii.  5. 

They  hanged  up  the  shield  and  helmet  in  thee.]  In  thy  gar- 
risons, which  they  kept  in  time  of  peace. 

Ver.  11,  The  men  of  Arvad  (see  ver.  8.)  were  with  thine 
army  upon  the  walls  round  about,]  They  defended  thy 
walls  when  they  were  assaulted  by  the  king  of  Babylon's 
army.    (See  the  note  upon  xxvi.  8,  9.) 

The  Gammadims  were  in  thy  towers.]  It  is  very  uncer- 
tain what  people  are  here  meant  by  this  name.  Our  learned 
Mr.  Fuller  supposes  them  people  of  Phoenicia.  (See  his 
Miscellanies,  lib.  vi.  cap.  3.)  Ludolphus  conjectures  they 
were  Africans,  in  his  Comment,  in  Histor.  iEthiop.  lib.  i. 
cap.  22.  The  Chaldee  paraphrase  takes  them  to  be  Cap- 
padocians.  The  Vulgar  Latin  renders  the  word  Pygmies; 
but  if  we  should  grant  there  were  such  a  people,  as  Ludol- 
phus takes  a  great  deal  of  pains  to  prove  there  were,  yet 
they  would  not  be  fit  to  make  use  of  for  soldiers. ^ — Gamma- 
dims:  Dr.  Spencer  thinks  they  were  images  of  the  tutelar 
gods,  like  the  lares  among  the  Romans;  and  were  not  above 
a  cubit  in  length.  (See  his  additions  to  the  books  de  Le- 
gib.  Hebraicis.) 
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TTiey  have  niade  thy  beauty  perfect.']  See  ver.  3. 
Ver.  12.  Tarshish  was  thy  merduint.]  Tarshish  probably 
signifies  a  port  of  Spain,  called  by  the  Greek  and  Latin 
authors  Tartessus,  situate  not  far  from  the  place  where  Ca- 
diz now  stands;  famous  of  old  for  Ilercules's  pillars,  being 
the  utmost  boundary  of  the  ancient  navigation.  It  comes 
from  thence  to  signify  any  merchant-adventurers  who 
traded  in  the  Mediterranean  Sea.  (See  the  note  upon  Isa. 
ii.  IG.)  The  commodities  here  mentioned,  which  these  mer- 
chants traded  in,  being  the  product  of  Spain,  confirms  this 
exposition. 

Ver.  13.  Javan,  Tubal,  and  Meshech,  were  thy  merchants.} 
By  Javan  is  to  be  understood  Greece,  in  which  sense  Alex- 
ander is  styled  king  of  Javan  or  Greece,  (Dan.  viii.  21.) 
So  the  LXX.  translate  it  here,  and  in  that  place  of  Daniel. 
And  all  Greece,  except  Peloponnesus,  was  anciently  called 
Jonia.  Tubal  and  Meshech  are  names  usually  joined  toge- 
ther in  Scripture.  Bochart  supposes  them  to  be  the  same 
with  those  people  afterward  called  Moschi  and  Tibareni, 
whose  habitation  was  near  the  Euxine  Sea. 

They  traded  in  the  persons  of  men.}  In  buying  and  selling 
slaves  in  the  markets.  The  Hebrew  reads.  In  the  souls  of 
men  ;  the  word  nephesh,  soul,  sometimes  signifies  a  slave. 
(Compare  Numb.  xxx.  35.  1  Chron.  v.  21.  Rev.  xviii.  13.) 
In  which  sense  some  understand  the  word.  Gen.  xii.  15. 

And  vessels  of  brass  in  thy  markets.}  Critics  observe  that 
the  word  nehosheth,  commonly  translated  brass,  does  like- 
wise signify  steel ;  and  so  it  is  rendered  by  our  interpreters, 
Psal.  xviii.  34.  a  bow  of  steel  is  broken  by  my  arms.  And 
we  may  very  well  understand  it  so  here ;  for  the  Chalybes, 
a  people  so  called  from  their  steel  manufactures,  lived  near 
Pontus,  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  Moschi  and  Tibareni; 
for  which  reasons  steel  is  called  the  northern  iron,  Jer. 
XV.  12. 

Ver.  14.  Tliey  of  the  house  of  Togarmah  traded  in  thy 
fairs.}  By  Togarmah,  Bochart  understands  Cappadocia  : 
the  LXX.  read  the  word  Qopyafia,  (Gen.  x.  14.)  which 
comes  near  in  sound  to  Trogma,  or  Trocma,  a  part  of 
Cappadocia. 

Ver.  15.  The  men  of  Dedan  were  thy  mercliants.}  The 
same  learned  person  distinguisheth  this  Dedan  from  that 
mentioned  ver.  20.  This  latter  was  of  Abraham's  posterity, 
whereas  Dedan  here  spoken  of  was  derived  from  that  De- 
dan mentioned  Gen.  x.  7.  the  son  of  Raamah,  or  Rhegraa. 
The  posterity  of  this  Dedan  is  probably  placed  near  the 
Persian  Gulf,  where  there  was  a  city  called  afterward 
Rhegma;  and  so  is  fitly  joined  with  many  islands  or  coun- 
tries lying  upon  the  sea-coast,  which  are  usually  called 
islands,  in  the  Hebrew  phrase.  (See  the  note  on  Isa.  xi.  11.) 

Many  isles  were  the  merchandise  of  thy  hands,  &.C.}  Those 
countries  exported  thy  manufactures,  the  wares  of  thy 
making,  as  they  arc  called  in  the  following  verse;  and,  by 
wiay  of  return  for  them,  brought  thee  in  ivory,  and  other 
rarities  from  India,  whither  they  traded.  They  brought 
these  for  a  present,  says  our  translation,  or  rather  byway 
of  price  or  return  for  the  commodities  exported.  The  noun 
eshear  commonly  signifies  a  present  or  gift,  but  it  is  near  in 
sound  to  the  word  sacar,  that  signifies  a  price  or  reward ; 
and  words  of  such  near  affinity  are  often  used  in  a  promis- 
cuous sense.  (See  the  note  upon  Jer.  xxiii.  39.  xx.  37. 
xxix.  7.  and  xxxvi.  15.  of  this  prophecy.) 

Ver.  16.  Syria  was  thy  merchant,  &c.j  The  Syrians  im- 


ported into  thy  haven  precious  stones,  and  all  sorts  of  cu- 
rious apparel,  in  lieu  of  which  they  carried  abroad  the  wares 
of  thy  own  making. 

Ver.  17.  Tliey  traded  in  thy  market  wheat  of  Minith, 
&c.]  These  were  tlie  commodities  which  the  Jews  im- 
ported to  Tyre,  chiefly  the  necessary  provisions  for  food  ; 
the  Tyrians  having  none  of  their  own  growth,  the  Jews  sup- 
plied them  therewith  from  their  own,  or  the  neighbouring 
countries.    (See  1  Kings  v.  9. 11.  Ezra  iii.  7.  Acts  xii.  20.) 

Wheat  of  Minith.}  This  was  a  place  belonging  to  the 
Ammonites,  (see  Judg.  xi.  33.)  noted  for  excellent  wheat, 
great  quantities  of  which  the  Jews  brought  to  Tyre. 

With  Pannag.}  A  word  never  elsewhere  to  be  found; 
supposed  by  some  to  be  the  name  of  a  place ;  by  others 
more  probably  taken  for  some  rich  ointment  or  gum. 

And  balm.}  For  which  Gilead  was  famous.  (See  Jer. 
viii.  22.)  There  were  balsam-trees  about  Jericho  too, 
which  Josephus  describes,  Antiq.  lib.  iv.  cap.  6.  and  do 
Bello  Jud.  lib.  v.  cap.  4.  though  some  doubt  whether  that 
balsam  were  the  same  with  the  balm  of  Gilead. 

Ver.  18.  In  the  wine  of  Helton.}  Helbon  is  supposed  the 
same  part  of  Syria  which  is  called  Chalybonitis  by  Ptole- 
my.   The  same  place  which  is  now  called  Aleppo. 

And  white  wool.}  The  word  tsachar  is  never  met  with 
but  here,  and  Judg.  y.  10.  where  our  translation  reads 
white  asses.  Bochart  explains  the  word  hero  to  signify 
wool  of  a  bright  purple  colour,  from  the  Arabic  use  of  it. 
So  purpureus  in  Latin  is  used  for  a  bright  colour  in  Virgil, 
tEu.  i.  "  Lumenque  juventae  purpureum."  The  LXX. 
and  Chaldee  render  it  wool  from  Miletus,  a  place  famous 
for  that  commodity.  The  wool  was  died  purple  at  T}Te, 
as  appears  from  Virgil,  Georg.  lib.  iii. 

-"  Quamvis  Milesia  magno 


Vellera  mutentur,  Tyrios  incocta  rubores." 

Ver.  19.  Dan  also  and  Javan,  going  to  and  fro,  &c.]  By 
Dan  St.  Jerome  understands  the  town  which  was  afterward 
called  Caesarea  Philippi,  belonging  to  the  tribe  of  Dan, 
which  was  near  Tyre;  whereas  Javan,  which  likewise 
traded  with  Tyre,  lay  farther  off.  This  is  the  sense  of  the 
words,  if  we  follow  the  common  translation  ;  but  Bochart 
thinks  the  words  might  be  better  translated,  Dan  also  and 
Javan  coming  from  Uzal  occupied  in  thy  fairs ;  to  distin- 
guish this  Javan,  which  he  supposes  to  be  in  the  southern 
part  of  Arabia,  from  Greece,  more  commonly  called  by 
that  name.  (See  ver.  13.)  In  conformity  to  this  interpre- 
tation, the  copies  of  the  LXX.  which  we  have  now,  read 
from  Asel ;  though  St.  Jerome  informs  us,  that  the  former 
part  of  the  verse  was  wanting  in  the  Septuagint,  and  sup- 
plied from  Theodotion's  translation. 

Bright  iron  [i.  e,  steel]  and  calamus  were  in  thy  market.} 
Bochart  confirms  the  foregoing  interpretation  from  hence, 
that  tho.se  of  Javan  are  said  to  deal  in  aromatic  gums, 
which  are  known  not  to  grow  in  Greece,  but  in  Arabia. 

Ver.  20.  Dedan  was  thy  merchant.}  This  is  probably  to 
be  understood  of  the  posterity  of  that  Dedan,  who  was 
Abraham's  grandson.    (See  ver.  15.  and  xxv.  13.) 

Ver.  21.  Arabia,  and  all  the  princes  of  Kedar,  they  occu-  . 
pied  with  thee.}  The  Hebrew  reads.  They  were  the  mer- 
chants of  thy  hands ;  i.  e.  they  took  off  thy  manufactures 
(see  ver.  15.)  in  exchange  for  cattle,  in  which  their  sub- 
stance did  chiefly  consist.    (See  Isa.  Ix.  7.)    Kedar  is  a 
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country  in  Arabia,  often  mentioned  in  Scripture,  which  re- 
ceived its  name  from  Kedar,  Ishmael's  son,  who  settled 
there.     (Gen.  xxv.  13.) 

Ver.  22.  The  merchants  of  Sheba  and  Raamah.]  These 
were  people  of  Arabia  Felix,  dwelling  near  the  Persian 
Gulf.  (See  ver.  15.  and  xxiii.  42.)  They  traded  in  the  rich 
products  of  their  own  country,  which  were  spices,  precious 
stones,  and  gold.  (Compare  1  Kings  x.  2. 11.  Psal.  Ixxii. 
15.  Isa.  Ix.  6.)  Bochart  places  Ophir,  so  famous  for  gold, 
in  Arabia  Felix.    (See  his  Phaleg.  lib.  xi.  cap.  27.) 

Ver.  23.  Haran,  and  Canneh,  and  EdenJ]  Haran  is  the 
place  where  Abraham  dwelt  when  he  came  out  from  Ur  of 
the  Chaldees ;  (Gen.  xi.  31.)  called  Charrae  by  the  Romans, 
and  noted  for  the  defeat  of  Crassus.  Canneh  some  sup- 
pose to  be  the  same  place  that  is  called  Calneh,  Amos 
vi.  2.  or  Calno,  Isa.  x.  J),  a  city  near  Euphrates.  Others 
take  it  for  Ctesiphon,  a  noted  city  situate  upon  the  river 
Tigris.  Eden  is  joined  with  Haran,  2  Kings  xix.  12.  as 
it  is  here.  Huetius  supposes  Paradise  was  called  the  gar- 
den of  Eden,  from  the  name  of  the  country  where  it  was 
placed,  which  was  where  the  two  rivers  Tigris  and  Eu- 
phrates meet.   (See  his  tract  de  situ  Paradisi,  cap.  2.  n.7.) 

The  merchants  of  ShebaJ]  There  were  two  Shebas,  as 
there  were  two  Dedans;  one  descended  from  Raamah, 
(Gen.  X.  7.)  the  other  from  Jockshan,  Abraham's  son, 
(Gen.  xxv.  3.)  As  the  twenty-second  verse  is  explained 
of  the  former,  so  the  latter  may  be  understood  here  :  they 
were  both  inhabitants  of  Arabia. 

Chihnad.]  Both  the  Chaldee  and  LXX.  explain  this  by 
Carmania. 

Ver.  24.  In  chests  of  rich  apparel.']  The  word  in  the  ori- 
ginal translated  chests,  is  ginge,  which  is  elsewhere  ren- 
dered treasuries.  (See  1  Chron.  xxviii.  11.  Esther  iii.  9.) 
From  which  word  the  Latin  gaza  is  derived. 

Bound  with  cords,  and  made  of  cedar.]  Carefully  packed 
up  in  chests  of  cedar,  to  give  these  clothes  a  fine  scent,  and 
preserve  them  from  putrefaction. 

Ver.  25.  The  ships  of  Tarshish  did  sing  of  thee  in  thy 
ntarket.']  Ships  of  Tarshish  signify  sometimes  in  Scripture 
any  trading  or  merchant  ships.  (See  the  note  on  Isa.  ii. 
16.)  And  here  I  take  it  in  this  general  sense :  the  prophet 
having  already  reckoned  up  the  principal  countries  which 
traded  with  Tyre,  now  adds,  in  comprehensive  terras,  that 
all  merchant-adventurers  sung  or  spake  great  things  of  her 
riches,  or  as  the  word  sharoth  may  be  rendered.  They 
ruled  or  governed  in  thy  markets. 

Ill  the  midst  of  the  seas.]  See  ver.  4. 

Ver.  20.  Thy  rowers  have  brought  thee  into  great  waters.] 
The  prophet  compares  the  condition  of  Tyre  besieged  by 
the  enemy,  to  a  ship  overset  by  the  winds,  and  just  ready 
to  sink  under  water.  (See  the  like  comparison,  Isa.  xxxiii. 
23.)  Great  numbers  are  sometimes  signified  by  great 
waters.    (See  Psal.  xviii.  16.  cxliv.  7.  Jer.  li.  42.) 

The  east  wind  hath  broken  thee  in  the  midst  of  the  seas.] 
As  the  violence  of  the  east  wind  occasions  many  ship- 
wrecks in  the  sea;  (see  Psal.  xlviii.  7.)  so  the  Chaldean 
army,  compared  elsewhere  to  an  east  wind,  shall  ruin  thy 
strength  and  glory,  and  leave  thee  like  a  wreck  cast  upon 
the  shore.     (Compare  xvii.  10.  xix.  12.) 

Ver.  27.  Shall  fall  into  tlie  midst  of  the  seas.]  Shall  he 
as  utterly  ruined  and  destroyed,  as  if  they  were  sunk  in  a 
shipwreck  :  (sec  xxvi.  5. 14.  21.)  or  shall  be  killed  in  a 


sea-fight,  while  they  defend  the  city.  (See  the  following 
verse,  and  xxix.  8.) 

Ver.  28.  The  suburbs  shall  shake  at  the  sound  of  the  cry 
of  thy  pilots.]  The  cry  of  thy  wounded  seamen  shall  make 
the  inhabitants  of  the  suburbs  shake  for  fear,  (xxvi.  15.) 

Ver.  29.  All  that  handle  the  oar — shall  come  down  from 
their  ships,  &c.]  Seafaring  men  finding  no  encouragement 
to  follow  their  employment,  now  thy  traffic  is"  destroyed, 
shall  lay  aside  their  trade,  and  mourn  over  thee.  (Compare 
xxvi.  16.) 

Ver.  30.  They  shall  cause  their  voice  to  be  heard  against 
thee.]  Or  rather,  over  thee,  as  the  LXX,  and  Vulgar  Latin 
translate  it :  in  which  sense  the  preposition  nal  is  taken 
where  persons  are  said  to  mourn  over  the  dead,  or  the 
calamitous.    (See  xxviii.  12.  1  Kings  xiii.  30.  Hos.  x.  5.) 

And  shall  cast  dust  upon  their  heads,  they  shall  wallow 
themselves  in  the  ashes.]  Expressions  of  the  deepest  mourn- 
ing and  lamentation.  (See  1  Sam.  iv.  12.  Job  ii.  12.  Jer. 
vi.  26.  Rev.  xviii.  19.) 

Ver.  31.  And  they  shall  make  themselves  utterly  bald  for 
thee.]  Another  expression  of  public  sorrow.  (See  Jer. 
xlvii.  5.  Micah  i.  16.) 

Ver.  32.  And  in  their  wailing  they  shall  take  up  a  lament- 
ation for  thee,  &c.]  The  words  allude  to  the  public  lament- 
ations made  at  funerals.  (See  the  notes  upon  Jer.  ix.  17, 
18.  xxii.  18.  and  compare  Rev.  xviii.  18.) 

Ver.  34.  When  thou  shalt  be  broken  by  the  seas,  in  the 
depth  of  the  vjaters.]  See  ver.  26,  27.  xxvi.  19.  xxix.  8. 

Ver.  35.  All  the  merchants  of  the  isles  shall  be  astonished 
at  thee,  &c.]  See  xxvi.  15, 16. 

Ver.  36.  Thy  merchants  among  the  people  shall  hiss  at 
thee.]  By  way  of  insulting  and  derision :  (see  1  Kings  ix.  8.) 
as  men  are  apt  to  despise  those  in  adversity,  whom  they 
courted  and  respected  in  prosperity.  But  the  Chaldee 
paraphrase  renders  it.  They  shall  be  astonished:  and  this 
sense  agrees  better  with  the  lamentations  of  the  seafaring 
men  mentioned  in  the  foregoing  verses. 

Thou  shalt  be  a  terror,  &c.]  See  xxvi.  21. 

CHAP.   XXVIII. 

ARGUMENT. 

In  this  chapter  the  prophet  denounces  God's  judgments 
against  the  king  of  Tyre,  for  his  pride  and  insolence :  he 
likewise  foretells  the  destruction  of  Zidon,  and  that  the 
judgments  threatened  upon  those  and  other  heathen 
countries,  Ammon,  Moab,  &c.  shall  in  the  end  turn  to 
the  benefit  of  God's  people. 

Ver.  2.  iJAY  to  the  prince  of  Tyrus.']  Whose  name  was 
Ithobalus,  according  to  the  Phoenician  annals,  extracts  out 
of  which  may  be  seen  in  Josephus,  lib.  i.  contr.  Appion, 
p.  1046. 

I  am  a  god,  I  sit  in  the  seat  of  God,  in  the  midst  of  the 
seas.]  Some  princes  have  been  so  extravagant  as  to  alFect 
Divine  honours  :  this  seems  to  have  been  the  temper  of  tliis 
vain  man.  The  words  are  an  insolent  boast  of  self-suffi- 
ciency, as  if  he  had  said,  I  fear  none,  nor  stand  in  need  of 
any :  I  am  seated  in  a  place  of  impregnable  strength  :  the 
seas  surround  me,  that  no  enemy  can  assault  me.  So  they 
represent  the  excessive  pride  and  carnal  security  of  this 
prince,  who  trusted  in  his  own  strength,  and  forgot  his  de- 
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pendance  upon  God.  The  same  crime  was  in  like  manner 
punished  in  the  king  of  Egypt,  (xxix.  3.)  and  afterward  in 
Nebuchadnezzar  himself,  (Dan.  iv.  30,  31.)  So  Babylon 
is  represented  as  ascribing  self-sufficiency  to  herself,  and 
saying  in  her  heart,  /  am,  and  there  is  none  else  besides  me, 
(Isa.  xlvii.  10.) 

In  the  midst  of  the  sea.}  See  xxvii.  4. 
Yet  thou  art  a  man,  and  not  God.]  A  weak,  mortal  man ; 
an  unequal  match  for  the  king  of  Babylon's  forces.    (See 
vcr.  9.  and  Isa.  xxxi.  3.) 

Ver.  3.  Behold,  thou  art  wiser  than  Daniel.]  The  fame 
of  Daniel's  wisdom  was  quickly  spread  over  Chaldea,  upon 
his  being  advanced  to  several  posts  of  honour  and  dignity 
by  Nebuchadnezzar.  (See  Dan.  ii.  48.)  Queen  Nitoeris, 
who  was  Belshazzar's  mother,  gives  Daniel  a  great  charac- 
ter for  his  wisdom  and  other  accomplishments,  (Dan.  v. 
11, 12.)  So  here  the  prophet,  in  an  ironical  manner,  up- 
braids the  vain  boasts  which  the  prince  of  Tyre  made  of 
his  wisdom,  and  the  policy  of  those  about  him,  as  if  it  ex- 
ceeded the  endowments  of  Daniel,  so  famous,  though  a 
young  man,  for  his  skill  in  the  several  parts  of  knowledge, 
and  the  arts  of  government.  The  Phoenicians,  of  whom  the 
Tyrians  were  a  colony,  (see  the  note  on  Isa.  xxiii.  12.) 
valued  themselves  for  their  wisdom  and  ingenuity,  as  being 
the  inventors  of  navigation,  of  letters,  and  sciences.  (Com- 
pare Zech.  ix.  2.) 

Ver.  4.  With  thy  ivisdom  and  thy  understanding  thou  hast 
gotten  thee  riches,  &c.]  Thy  skill  in  navigation  and  trade 
has  increased  thy  wealth.     (See  ver.  5.  and  Zech.  ix.  3.) 

Ver.  7.  Behold,  I  will  bring  strangers  upon  thee,  the  ter- 
rible of  the  nations.]  The  Babylonians,  who  by  their  con- 
quests have  made  themselves  terrible  to  all  the  countries 
round  about  them,  i  (See  xxx.  11, 12.) 

They  shall  draw  their  swords  against  the  perfection  of  thy 
beauty.]  They  shall  deface  and  destroy  every  thing  which 
thou  valuest  as  ornamental,  or  useful.  (Compare  ver.  12.) 
Ver.  8.  Thou  shall  die  the  deaths  of  them  that  are  slain  in 
the  midst  of  the  seas.]  Thou  and  thy  mariners  shall  be  slain 
in  a  sea-fight,  or  shall  be  destroyed  as  those  that  are  swal- 
lowed by  the  sea  in  a  tempest.  (See  xxvi.  15.  xxvii.  27, 
28.34.) 

Ver.  9.  Wilt  thou  yet  say  to  him  that  slayeth  thee,  I  am 
as  God?]  Mortality  will  certainly  convince  thee  of  thy 
folly  in  pretending  to  divinity.  (Compare  xxxii.  19.)  So 
Plutarch  tells  us  of  Alexander,  that  he  vainly  affected  to  be 
thought  Jupiter's  son,  and  next  in  honour  to  Bacchus  and 
Hercules  :  yet  when  he  saw  the  blood  run  out  of  a  woimd 
he  had  received,  which  at  the  same  time  gave  him  much 
pain,  he  confessed  that  was  not  such  blood  as  Homer  said 
issued  from  the  immortal  gods,  (lib.  ii.  de  Alexandri 
Fortuna.) 

Ver.  10.  TItou  shall  die  the  death  of  the  uncircumcised.] 
Thou  shalt  die  by  such  a  remarkable  judgment  as  God 
usually  inflicts  upon  notorious  offenders  :  thou  shalt  come 
to  the  same  ill  end  as  befals  the  other  enemies  of  God  and 
of  his  truth.  (Compare  xxxi.  18.  xxxii.  19.  21.  23,  24,  &c.) 
Circumcision  being  the  rite  which  distinguished  God's 
people  from  the  heathen,  uncircumcised  is  equivalent  in 
sense  to  wicked  or  profane.  So  the  Chaldee  paraphrase 
renders  it  here.  Thou  shalt  die  the  death  of  the  wicked,  and 
to  the  same  purpose  again,  xxxi.  18.  In  the  same  sense  we 
are  to  understand  that  expression.  Lev.  xxvi.  41.  Jf  tlieir 


uncircumcised  heart  be  humbled;  and  those  of  Jeremy, 
vi.  10.  Their  ear  is  uncircumcised :  and,  ix.  26.  The  house 
of  Israel  is  uncircumcised  in  their  learf. 

Ver.  12.  Take  up  a  lamentation  upon  the  king  of  Tyrus.] 
See  xxvii.  32. 

Thousealest  up  thefullsum  of  wisdom  and  perfect  beauty.] 
In  thine  own  opinion  tliou  art  the  perfect  pattern  of  wis- 
dom, and  all  other  excellences :  (compare  ver.  7.)  the 
expression  is  taken  from  vessels  and  other  repositories, 
which,  when  they  are  full,  used  to  be  sealed  up  in  order  to 
the  preserving  what  is  contained  in  them,  (see  Deut.  xxxii.  4. 
Job  xiv.  17.)  The  LXX.  and  Vulgar  Latin  render  the 
former  part  of  the  verse.  Thou  art  the  seal  of  likeness;  i.  e. 
Thou  art  the  image  of  God,  or  an  exact  impression  taken 
from  that  great  copy.  The  following  verse  shews  that  the 
expression  alludes  to  Adam,  when  he  was  first  created, 
and  came  pure  out  of  the  hands  of  his  Maker.  And  then 
the  following  words  in  this  verse  are  to  be  translated.  Full 
of  wisdom,  and  perfect  in  beauty:  an  exact  description  of 
the  state  of  innocence.  The  word  tacnithis  translated  pat- 
tern, xliii.  10.  of  this  prophecy,  and  so  it  signifies,  Exod. 
xxx.  32.  to  which  sense  theTargum  there  explains  it:  but 
our  translation  renders  it  composition. 

Ver.  13.  Thou  hast  been  in  Eden,  the  garden  of  God.]  As 
thy  situation  was  pleasant,  so  thou  wast  plentifully  sup- 
plied with  every  thing  that  could  contribute  to  make  thy 
life  pleasant  and  happy.  A  state  of  paradise  does  in  com- 
mon speech  denote  a  condition  every  way  complete  and 
happy.  (See  Isa.  Ii.  3.)  But  this  expression,  as  well  as  the 
whole  context,  alludes  to  the  complete  happiness  which 
Adam  enjoyed  in  Paradise  before  his  apostacy  and  fear- 
ful fall. 

Every  precious  stone  was  thy  covering,  &c.]  Like  a  great 
prince  or  monarch,  thy  crown  was  adorned  with  the  choicest 
jewels,  and  thou  wast  arrayed  with  royal  robes,  enriched 
with  gold  and  precious  stones  of  all  sorts.  The  stone  pro- 
bably alludes  to  the  precious  stones  which  were  placed  in 
the  high-priest's  breast-plate,  as  the  next  verse  alludes  to 
the  cherubims  over  the  mercy-seat.  Accordingly  the  LXX. 
enlarge  the  number  of  the  stones  here  mentioned  from  nine 
to  twelve,  and  place  them  in  the  same  order  in  which  they 
are  ranked,  Exod.  xxviii.  17,  &c. 

The  workmanship  of  thy  tabrets,  and  of  thy  pipes,  was 
prepared  in  thee  [or,  for  thee]  in  the  day  thou  wast  created.] 
The  highest  expressions  of  joy,  such  as  are  the  sounding 
of  all  sorts  of  musical  instruments,  ushered  thee  into  the 
world,  according  to  the  usual  practice  at  the  birth  of  great 
princes;  and  ever  since  thou  hast  been  brought  up  in  the 
choicest  delicacies,  which  a  royal  psilace  or  a  luxurious 
city  could  furnish.-  (See  xxvi.  13.  Isa.  xiv.  11.) 

Ver.  14.  Thou  art  the  anointed  cherub  that  covereth.] 
Anointing  is  the  ceremony  wherewith  kings  are  inaugu- 
rated; so  the  prophet  compares  the  prince  of  Tyre,  to  a 
ruling  or  principal  cherub,  one  of  the  chief  of  the  angelical 
order,  who  attend  upon  God  in  heaven,  and  are  represented 
by  the  cherubims  in  the  temple  overshadowing  the  mercy- 
seat.  To  this  sense  St.  Jerome  translates  it.  The  extended 
cherub  that  covereth :  i.  e.  whose  wings  were  stretched  out 
to  cover  the  mercy-seat :  (see  Exod.  xxv.  20.)  reading  me- 
mushak  instead  of  mimshak.  The  words  allude  to  the  high 
advancement  of  Satan  in  heaven  before  his  fall,  where  he 
was  placed  in  one  of  the  highest  orders  of  angels,  such  as 
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were  nearest  in  attending  upon  the  Divine  Majesty.  So 
Isaiah's  description  of  the  fall  of  the  king  of  Babylon  does 
plainly  allude  to  the  downfal  of  Satan  out  of  heaven.  (Isa. 
xlv.  12,  &c.) 

Thou  wast  upon  the  holy  mountain  of  God.]  The  temple 
is  often  styled  God's  holy  mountain ;  (see  xx.  43.)  and  the 
temple  being  the  place  of  God's  peculiar  residence,  is  now 
and  then  put  for  heaven  itself.  (See  Psal.  xi.  4.  xviii.  6. 
Jonah  ii.  7.)  So  the  phrase  denotes,  that  this  prince  might 
be  compared  to  the  cherubims  overshadowing  the  mercy- 
seat,  or  the  angels  who  stood  before  the  throne  of  God, 
typified  by  the  cherubims  in  the  temple:  the  expres- 
sions still  alluding  to  the  high  station  of  Satan  before  his 
apostacy. 

Thou  hast  walked  up  and  down  in  the  midst  of  the  stones 
of  fire.']  Thy  dominion  was  in  the  upper  region  of  the  sky, 
where  hailstones  and  lightning  are  formed ;  or,  as  Tertul- 
lian  paraphrases  the  expression,  (lib.  ii.  contr.  Marcion. 
cap.  10.)  "  Inter  gemmantes  siderum  radios  demoratus:" 
Thou  hadst  thy  abode  among  glittering  stars  ;  as  the  angels 
are  sometimes  called.  (See  Job  xxxviii.  7.  Isa.  xiv.  13.) 
[The  words  may  allude  to  the  sparkling  stones  of  Aaron's 
breast-plate :  so  they  agree  with  what  goes  before,  ver.  13, 
14.  See  Dr.  More's  Synopsis  Prophet,  book  ii.  chap.  16.] 

Ver.  15.  Thou  wast  perfect  in  thy  ways — till  iniquity  was 
found  in  thee.]  An  exact  description  of  the  angelical  purity 
in  which  the  devil  was  created,  and  in  which  he  continued, 
till,  being  lifted  up  with  pride,  he  fell  from  his  first  estate. 

Ver.  Id.  By  the  multitude  of  thy  merchandise,  they  have 
filled  the  midst  of  thee  with  violence,  &c.]  Thy  skill  in 
trading  hath  degenerated  into  violence,  cheating,  and  extor- 
tion ;  for  which  I  will  degrade  thee  from  the  honour  of 
being  nearly  related  to  me,  as  my  minister,  and  the  executor 
of  my  commands,  by  which  thou  didst  resemble  the  dignity 
of  the  angelic  order.    (See  ver.  14.) 

Ver.  17.  Thine  heart  was  lifted  up  because  of  thy  beauty.] 
Compare  ver.  9.  13.  xxxi.  10.  So  the  devil  was  lifted  up 
with  pride  upon  the  account  of  bis  perfections.  (See  1  Tim. 
iij.  6.) 

Thou  hast  corrupted  thy  wisdom  by  reason  of  thy  bright- 
ness.] That  height  of  glory  and  authority  to  which  I  had 
advanced  thee  has  perverted  thy  judgment,  and  made  thee 
abuse  thy  wisdom  to  craft  and  deceit.     (See  ver.  16.) 

I  will  lay  thee  before  kings,  that  they  may  behold  thee.] 
I  will  make  thee  a  spectacle  to  other  princes,  expose  thee 
as  a  miserable  object  before  their  eyes,  that  thou  mayest 
be  an  example  to  them  to  deter  them  from  the  like  prac- 
tices.   (See  xvi.  41.  xxiii.  48.  xxxi.  14.) 

Ver.  18.  Thou  hast  defiled  thy  sanctuaries  by  the  multi- 
tude of  thine  iniquities,  &c.]  The  worA  mikdash  does  some- 
times signify  a  palace,  in  which  sense  it  is  probably  taken 
Amos  viii.  13.  where  our  translation  renders  it  the  king's 
chapel.  Thus  Bishop  Patrick  understands  it,  Exod.  xxv. 
8.  where  the  English  reads.  Let  them  make  me  a  sanctuary, 
but  it  may  probably  mean  a  palace :  for  God  commanded 
himself  to  be  served  and  attended  upon  in  the  tabernacle, 
as  a  king  is  in  his  court.  The  cherubims  were  his  throne, 
the  ark  his  footstool,  the  altar  his  table,  and  therefore 
called  by  that  name,  xli.  22.  Mai.  i.  7.  the  priests  his  at- 
tendants, and  the  shew-bread  and  sacrifices  his  provi- 
sions. Thus  the  word  may  most  probably  be  taken  here 
to  this  sense :  That  since  their  palaces  and  stately  buildings 


are  filled  with  the  iniquity  and  injustice  which  they  have 
practised  in  their  trade  and  commerce,  therefore  God  will 
utterly  destroy  them  by  Nebuchadnezzar,  who  reduced  the 
whole  city  to  a  heap  of  ashes  and  rubbish,  which  Alexan- 
der afterward  made  use  of  to  make  a  bank  or  causey,  by 
means  of  which  he  assaulted  the  new  city  of  Tyre,  and 
took  it.  (See  Dr.  Prideaux,  par.  i.  p.  484.)  If  we  follow 
the  common  translation,  it  imports  a  denunciation  of  God's 
judgments  for  filling  their  idolatrous  temples  with  riches 
and  presents  gotten  by  injustice.  So  God  often  punishes 
the  contempt  of  religion,  in  general,  in  those  who  are  mis- 
taken in  their  own  way  of  worship. 

Ver.  19.  Thou  shalt  be  a  terror,  &c.]  See  xxvi.  21. 

Ver.  21.  Set  thy  face  against  Zidon,  &c.]  Direct  thy  face 
and  thy  speech  towards  Zidon;  (see  vi.  2.)  and  foretell  its 
destruction  by  the  king  of  Babylon.  (See  xxxii.  30.  Jer. 
xxv.  22.  xlviii.  4.)  Tyre  and  Zidon  were  neighbours,  and 
partakers  of  the  same  fate  both  in  prosperity  and  adversity. 
Zidon  was  afterward  utterly  destroyed  by  Ochus  king  of 
Persia. 

Ver.  22.  I  will  be  glorified  in  the  midst  of  thee,  &c.]  I  will 
make  my  power  and  justice  known  by  the  judgments  I  will 
execute  upon  thee.  In  the  same  sense  God  saith,  Exod. 
xiv.  17. 1  will  get  me  honour  upon  Pharaoh;  where  the  word 
in  the  original  is  the  same. 

And  will  be  sanctified  in  her.]  God  is  said  to  be  sanctified 
in  those,  for  whose  preservation  or  destruction  he  exerts  his 
power  in  a  remarkable  manner.  (Compare  ver.  25.  and  see 
XX.  41.) 

Ver.  23.  And  I  will  send  unto  her  pestilence  and  blood 
into  her  streets.]  The  pestilence,  which  often  accompanies 
long  sieges,  shall  destroy  her  inhabitants  as  well  as  the 
sword.    (See  v.  12.  xxxviii.  22.) 

Ver.  24.  And  there  shall  be  no  more  a  pricking  brier  unto 
the  house  of  Israel,  Sec]  My  people  shall  dwell  in  their 
land  quietly  and  securely,  when  the  rest  of  their  ill  neigh- 
bours are  destroyed,  who  were  a  continual  vexation  to 
them,  and  as  so  many  thorns  in  their  sides.  (Compare 
Numb,  xxxiii.  55.  Josh,  xxiii.  18.)  So  a  thorn  in  the  flesh, 
2  Cor.  xii.  7.  signifies  a  cruel  enemy  or  persecutor,  as  ap- 
pears by  comparing  that  place  with  the  context,  ver.  9, 10. 
The  following  verse  shews,  that  this  promise  chiefly  relates 
to  the  general  restoration  of  the  Jews,  when  all  the  ene- 
mies of  God's  church  and  truth  are  vanquished  and  sub- 
dued, often  denoted  in  the  prophetical  writings,  by  the 
names  of  Edom,  Moab,  and  other  neighbouring  countries, 
who  upon  all  occasions  shewed  their  spite  and  ill  will 
against  the  Jews.  (See  the  note  upon  xxxviii.  17.  and  upon 
Isa.  xi.  14.  and  compare  Jer.  xii.  14.  with  this  place.) 

Ver.  25.  When  I  shall  have  gathered  the  house  of  Israel 
from  among  the  people  among  whom  they  were  scattered, 
&c.]  This,  if  we  follow  the  literal  sense  of  the  words,  is  a 
plain  prophecy  of  the  general  restoration  of  the  Jews,  and 
their  return  into  their  ownl  and,  as  will  appear  by  com- 
paring the  words  with  the  parallel  texts  in  this  prophet, 
viz.  xi.  17.  XX.  38.  41.  xxxiv.  13.  xxxvi.  2^1.  xxxvii.  12. 14. 
21.  25.  xxxix.  27.  and  the  rules  laid  down  concerning  the 
division  of  the  land  among  the  twelve  tribes,  (chap,  xlvii. 
xlviii.)  do  very  much  favour  this  interpretation ;  (compare 
Isa.  Ixv.  9,10.  Jer.  xxx.  18.  xxxii.  41.)  in  which  prediction 
most  of  the  other  prophets  agree  with  him.  (See  the  note 
on  Isa.  xi.  11.) 
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A    COMMENTARY 


[chap.  XXIX. 


Andsliall  be  sanctified  in  them.]  See  ver.  22.  and  xxxvi.  23. 

Ver.  2(>.  And  they  shall  dwell  safely  therein.]  This  de- 
notes outward  peace  and  freedom  from  the  annoyance  of 
enemies.    (Compare  xxxvi.  21.  xxxviii.  11.  Jer.  xxiii.  G.) 

And  shall  build  houses,  and  plant  vineyards.]  Building 
and  planting  are  commonly  joined  together.  (Compare 
Isa.  bcv.  21.  Jer.  xxxi.  4,  5.  Amos  ix.  14.) 

When  I  shall  have  executed  judgments  upon  all  those  that 
despised  them.]  See  ver.  24.  The  prophets  conclude  their 
threatenings  against  infidels  with  gracious  promises  to 
God's  people;  implying,  that  ho  will  not  make  an  utter 
destruction  of  them  as  of  other  people,  but  reserve  a  rem- 
nant, to  whom  he  may  fulfil  his  promises  made  to  their 
fathers.    (Compare  Jer.  xlvi.  27,  28.) 

CHAP.  XXIX. 

ARGUMENT. 

In  this  and  the  three  following  chapters,  is  foretold  the 
conquest  of  Egypt  by  Nebuchadnezzar,  which  came  to 
pass  in  the  thirty-sixth  year  of  Nebuchadnezzar's  reign, 
which  was  the  twenty-seventh  of  Jehoiachin's  captivity, 
(See  ver.  17.)  This  was  the  same  judgment  upon  Egypt, 
which  was  foretold  by  Jeremiah,  xlvi.  13,  &c. 

Ver.  2.  tSsT  thy  face  [see  vi.  2.]  against  Pharaoh  king 
of  Egypt.]  Pharaoh  being  a  common  name  to  all  the  kings 
of  Egypt,  this  prince  was  called  Pharaoh-Hophra,  by  way 
of  distinction,  by  Jeremiah,  (xlvi.  30.)  and  Apries  by  He- 
rodotus. 

Ver.  3.  The  great  dragon  tJiat  lies  in  the  midst  of  his 
rivers.]  The  word  tannim  signifies  any  great  fish,  such  as 
a  whale,  as  it  is  translated  xxxii.  2.  where  it  is  applied  to 
the  same  subject  as  here.  (See  the  note  on  Isa.  xxvii.  1.) 
Bochart,  in  his  Hierozoicon,  lib.  v.  cap.  16. 18.  not  im- 
probably understands  it  here  of  a  crocodile  (see  the  follow- 
ing note),  a  fish  in  a  manner  peculiar  to  the  river  Nile,  to 
which  he  likens  the  king  of  Egypt,  because  he  valued  him- 
self so  much  upon  his  dominion  over  that  river.  The 
same  learned  author  observes,  that  the  word  Pharaoh  sig- 
nifies a  crocodile  in  the  Arabic  tongue.  The  kings  of 
Egypt  are  elsewhere  compared  to  whales,  or  some  such 
great  fishes,  sporting  themselves  in  the  waters,  and  exer- 
cising a  sort  of  dominion  over  the  lesser  fry.  (See  Psal. 
Ixxiv.  13,  14.  Isa.  li.  9.) 

IVhich  hath  said,  My  river  is  my  own,  and  I  have  made 
it  for  myself]  The  prophet  having  described  this  prince  as 
bearing  rule  over  the  waters,  in  pursuance  of  the  same  me- 
taphor, speaks  of  his  kingdom  as  if  it  were  a  great  river, 
and  he  priding  himself  in  having  established  his  govern- 
ment so  firmly  over  it,  that  it  was  not  in  the  power  of  God 
himself  to  dispossess  him  of  it,  as  Herodotus  tells  us  (lib.  ii. 
cap.  1G9.)  he  profanely  boasted,  afiecting  to  be  a  god,  as 
the  prince  of  Tyre  did,  (xxviii.  2.) 

Ver.  4.  But  J  will  put  hooks  in  thy  claws.]  In  pursuance 
of  the  same  metaphor,  God  tells  him  that  he  will  put  a 
stop  to  all  his  vain-glorious  designs  and  boastings:  having 
the  same  absolute  power  over  him  as  a  fisherman  hath  over 
a  fish,  when  he  has  fastened  his  hook  in  his  jaws.  (Compare 
2  Kings  xix.  28.) 

/  ivill  cause  the  fish  of  thy  river  to  stick  to  thy  scales,  and 
I  will  bring  thee  out  of  the  midst  of  thy  rivers,  &c.]  Thou 


shalt  send  a  great  number  of  thy  subjects  upon  an  expedi- 
tion into  Lybia  against  the  Cyrenians,  where  his  army  hav- 
ing ill  success,  the  Egyptians,  entertaining  an  opinion  that 
the  army  was  sent  upon  this  expedition  on  purpose  to  be 
destroyed,  thereupon  mutinied  against  him,  and  set  up 
Amasis  to  be  their  king. 

/  will  bring  titee  out  of  the  midst  of  thy  rivers.]  By  this 
is  metaphorically  expressed  his  undertaking  a  foreign  ex- 
pedition :  the  expression  alludes  to  the  nature  of  a  croco- 
dile, who  is  not  confined  to  the  water,  but  useth  to  come 
upon  the  land,  where  he  is  frequently  taken. 

Ver.  6.  And  I  will  leave  thee  thrown  into  the  wilderness, 
tJiee  and  all  the  fish  of  thy  rivers.]  Thy  army  shall  be  dis- 
comfited, and  fall  in  the  deserts  of  Lybia  and  Cyrene: 
Apries  himself  did  not  perish  there ;  but  the  king  and  peo- 
ple being  like  the  head  and  body,  whatever  calamity  befals 
either  part,  is  common  to  both.  So  the  king  of  Assyria  is 
said  to  be  involved  in  that  destruction  which  consumed  his 
army,  Isa.  xxx.  33.  Apries  himself  was  afterward  stran- 
gled in  his  palace  at  Sais,  by  Amasis,  that  overcame  him. 

They  shall  not  be  brought  together,  nor  gathered.]  Their 
bones  or  carcasses  shall  not  be  brought  together  in  order 
for  burial.    (See  Jer.  viii.  2.  xxv.  33.) 

I  have  given  thee  for  meat  to  the  beasts  of  the  field,  &c.] 
See  xxxix.  17. 

Ver.  6.  Because  they  have  been  a  staff  of  reed  to  the  house 
of  Israel.]  The  expression  alludes  to  the  canes  or  reeds 
that  grow  on  the  bank  of  the  river  Nile ;  on  which  if  a  man 
leaned,  they  brake,  and  the  splinters  ran  into  his  hand. 
(Compare  2  Kings  xviii.  21.)  The  prophets  often  upbraid 
the  Jews  with  their  vain  confidence  in  Egypt,  which  would 
certainly  disappoint  them.  (See  Isa.  xx.  5,  6.  xxx.  3.  5, 
&c.  xxxi.  3.  Jer.  ii.  36.) 

Ver.  7.  When  tliey  took  hold  of  thee  by  thy  hand,  thou 
didst  break  and  rend  all  their  shoulder.]  Or,  their  arm.  The 
king,  who  was  Zcdekiah's  confederate,  came  with  a  great 
army  to  raise  the  siege  of  Jerusalem ;  but  durst  not  engage 
a  battle  with  the  Chaldeans,  but  in  a  little  time  retired  again 
into  his  own  country,  treacherously  leaving  Zedekiah,  whom 
they  had  engaged  to  rebel  against  Nebuchadnezzar;  whereby 
they  became  the  occasion  of  his  own  and  his  people's  ruin. 
(See  xvii.  15.  Jer.  xxxvii.  5.  7.) 

And  madest  all  their  loins  to  be  at  a  stand.]  Or,  to  shake, 
as  men  do  when  they  are  tottering  and  ready  to  fall.  The 
Hebrew  verb  hanamadhta  signifies  properly  to  stand,  but 
it  is  probably  here  taken  in  the  same  sense  with  the  verb 
hamanadhta :  words  of  a  near  sound  being  often  taken  one 
for  the  other.   (See  the  note  on  xxvii.  15.) 

Ver.  8.  Behold,  I  will  bring  a  sword  upon  thee,  and  cut 
off  man  and  beast  from  thee.]  See  xiv.  17.  This  is  to  be 
understood  of  Nebuchadnezzar's  conquest  of  Egypt,  who, 
taking  advantage  of  Amasis's  revolt  against  Apries,  over- 
ran that  country,  and  made  a  prey  of  the  whole  kingdom. 
(See  ver.  19,  and  xxxii.  13.) 

Ver.  9.  Because  he  hath  said,  The  river  is  mine,  &c.]  Ho- 
phra  himself  shall  be  slain,  and  his  country  destroyed,  for 
his  impiety  and  insolence.    (See  ver.  3.) 

Ver.  10.  Behold,  I  am  against  thee  and  thy  rivers.]  Since 
thou  hast  opposed  me  I  will  set  myself  against  thee, 
and  bring  down  the  strength  and  glory  of  thy  kingdom, 
wherein  thou  magnifiest  thyself  so  much.  (See  the  note 
on  ver.  3.) 
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From  the  tower  of  Syene  unto  the  border  of  Ethiopia.']  If 
we  follow  this  translation,  we  must  understand  the  word 
Cash,  rendered  here  Ethiopia,  oi  Arabia,  as  it  is  often  taken : 
(see  the  note  on  Jer.  xiii.  23.)  for  Syene  was  the  border 
of  Egypt  towards  Ethiopia :  (see  Pliny's  Nat.  Hist.  lib.  v. 
cap.  9.)  M'hich  lay  westward  of  Egypt,  as  Arabia  did  east- 
ward. But  the  words  may  be  translated  thus.  From  Migdol 
to  Syene,  even  to  the  borders  of  Ethiopia.  (Compare  xxx. 
5.  9.)  Migdol  was  a  town  near  the  Red  Sea,  mentioned 
Exod.  xiv.  2.  Jer.  xliv.  1.  xlvi.  14.  so  it  lay  at  the  entrance 
of  Egypt  from  Palestine ;  whereas  Syene  was  at  the  other 
end  of  the  country  upon  the  borders  of  Ethiopia.  The  pa- 
rallel text,  xxx.  6.  confirms  this  interpretation,  where  our 
translation  reads.  From  the  tower  of  Syene,  they  shall  fall 
in  it  by  the  sword;  but  the  sense  would  be  much  more  per- 
fect if  we  translate  it,  From  Migdol  to  Syene,  &c. 

Ver.  11.  No  foot  of  man  shall  pass  through  it — neither 
shall  it  be  inhabitedforty  years.]  The  intestine  wars  between 
Apries  and  Amasis,  and  the  conquest  of  the  whole  country 
by  Nebuchadnezzar,  will  make  Egypt  a  desolation  the 
greatest  part  of  forty  years,  nor  shall  it  recover  its  former 
^  settlement  till  those  are  ended.  (See  xxx.  10.  xxxii.  13. 
compare  xxxv.  7.) 

Ver.  12.  And  I  will  make  the  land  of  Egypt  desolate.] 
Many  of  the  Jews  which  fled  into  Egypt  upon  the  murder 
of  Gedaliah,  were  involved  in  the  common  destruction  of 
the  country  and  its  inhabitants.    (See  Jer.  xliv.  27,  28.) 

Among  the  countries  which  are  desolate.]  Egypt  shall 
have  its  share  of  calamities  with  its  neighbours,  who  .shall 
be  a  prey  to  Nebuchadnezzar,  according  to  the  prophecies 
of  Jeremiah,  chap.  xxv.  xliv,  xlvi.  &c.  and  of  Ezekiel, 
chap.  xxv.  &c. 

/  will  scatter  the  Egyptians  among  the  nations.]  Some 
of  them  shall  flee  for  refuge  into  foreign  countries,  and 
some  shall  be  carried  away  captive  by  the  Babylonians. 
(Compare  Jer.  xlvi.  19.)  This  captivity  of  the  Egyptians, 
though  not  taken  notice  of  by  Herodotus,  is  mentioned  by 
Berosus  in  one  of  (he  fragments  of  his  history,  quoted  by 
Josephus,  Antiq.  lib.  x.  cap.  11.  and  published  with  notes 
by  Scaliger,  at  the  end  of  his  books  de  Emendatioue  Tem- 
porum,  whose  remark  upon  the  place  is  very  observable; 
viz.  "  The  calamities  that  befel  the  Egyptians,  are  passed 
over  by  Herodotus,  because  the  Egyptian  priests  would 
not  inform  him  of  any  thing  that  tended  to  the  disgrace  of 
their  nation." 

Ver.  14.  And  I  will  cause  them  to  return  into  the  land  of 
Pathros.]  That  part  of  Egypt  which  is  called  Thebais,  as 
Bochart  proves  by  several  arguments.  (See  his  Phaleg. 
lib.  iv.  cap.  27.) 

And  they  shall  be  there  a  base  kingdom.]  i.  e.  A  tributary 
kingdom.    (See  xvii.  14.) 

Ver.  1.5.  It  shall  be  the  basest  of  kingdoms,  &c.]  Not- 
withstanding Amasis's  shaking  ofi"  the  Persian  yoke,  Egypt 
was  not  able  to  keep  up  its  former  grandeur,  but  was  en- 
tirely conquered  by  Cambyscs,  Cyrus's  son,  who  made  it 
a  province  to  the  Persian  empire;  and  upon  its  revolting 
from  under  that  government,  it  was  finally  subdued  by 
Ochus  the  Persian  emperor,  and  has  been  governed  by 
.strangers  ever  since.  "  For  on  the  failure  of  the  Persian 
empire,  it  became  subject  to  the  Macedonians,  after  them 
to  the  Romans,  after  the  Romans  to  the  Saracens,  then  to 
the  Mamelukes,  and  is  now  a  province  of  the  Turkish 
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empire:"  as  Dr.  Prideaux  observes,  in  his  Connex.  of 
Script.  Hist.  par.  i.  p.  79. 

Ver.  16.  And  it  shall  be  no  more  the  confidence  of  the 
house  of  Israel,  which  bringeth  their  iniquity  to  remem- 
brance, &c.]  At  the  same  time  that  the  Jews  put  confidence 
in  Egypt,  they  distrusted  the  promises  and  assistance  of 
God,  and  forsook  him,  to  comply  with  the  idolatries  of 
their  allies;  thereby  to  recommend  themselves  to  their 
protection.  (See  ver.  7.  Isa.  Ivii.  8,  9.  Jer.  ii.  18.  36. 
Hos.  xii.  1.) 

Ver.  17.  In  the  seven-and-twentieth  year,  in  the  first 
month.]  The  following  prophecy  is  related  here,  not  with 
respect  to  the  order  of  time  (for  there  is  near  seventeen 
years'  distance  between  the  date  of  the  foregoing  prophecy 
and  this),  but  because  both  prophecies  relate  to  the  same 
subject,  viz.  tlie  conquest  of  Egypt  by  Nebuchadnezzar, 
which  fell  out  this  year :  the  city  Tyre  having  been  taken 
by  him  the  year  before,  after  thirteen  years'  siege.  Con- 
cerning which  event.  Dr.  Prideaux  hath  observed,  that  the 
chronology  of  the  Phoenician  Annals  (the  extracts  of  which 
may  be  seen  in  Josephus,  lib.  i.  contr.  Appion.)  exactly 
agrees  with  the  time  the  prophet  Ezekiel  assigns  for  the 
taking  of  Tyre.  (See  his  Connex.  of  Script.  Hist.  par.  i. 
p.  92,93.) 

Ver.  18.  Nebuchadnezzar  caused  his  army  to  serve  a  great 
service  against  Tyrus,  &c.]  The  siege  lasted  thirteen  years, 
as  hath  been  already  observed ;  till  the  heads  of  their  sol- 
diers became  bald  with  continual  wearing  their  helmets, 
and  the  skin  was  worn  ofi"  their  shoulders  with  carrying 
earth  to  raise  mounts  and  fortifications  against  it.  (See 
xxvi.  8.) 

Yet  had  he  no  wages,  nor  his  army,  for  Tyrus.]  Before  the 
town  came  to  be  closely  besieged,  the  inhabitants  had  re- 
moved their  effects  into  an  island  about  half  a  mile  distant 
from  the  shore,  and  there  built  another  city,  called  New 
Tyre,  which  was  afterward  besieged  and  taken  by  Alexan- 
der the  Great:  (see  the  Argument  to  chap,  xxvi.)  so  that 
there  was  nobody  left  there  when  Nebuchadnezzar's  army 
took  the  city. 

Ver.  19.  He  shall  take  her  multitude,  and  take  her  spoil.] 
He  and  his  array  shall  have  the  advantage  of  the  captives 
and  spoil  of  Egypt,  which  they  shall  utterly  pillage  and  lay 
waste.     (See  ver.  10. 12.  and  xxx.  12.) 

Ver.  20.  Because  they  wrought  for  me,  saith  the  Lord.] 
The  destruction  of  cities  and  countries  is  a  work  of  God's 
providence,  for  the  effecting  of  which  he  makes  use  of 
kings  and  princes  as  his  instruments.  Upon  this  account 
he  calls  Nebuchadnezzar  his  servant,  (Jer.  xxv.  9.)  because 
he  tvroughtfor  him,  as  it  is  here  expressed;  /.  e.  executed 
his  judgments  upon  Tyre,  and  the  other  cities  and  coun- 
tries which  God  delivered  into  his  hand, 

Ver.  21.  In  that  day.]  This  phrase  I'requently  denotes  in 
the  prophets  not  the  same  time  which  was  last  mentioned, 
but  an  extraordinary  season,  remarkable  for  some  signal 
events  of  Providence.  (See  the  note  on  Isa.  iv.  2.)  In  this 
sense  it  is  to  be  understood  here. 

I  will  cause  the  horn  of  the  house  of  Israel  to  bud  forth.] 
The  word  hoin  signifies  strength,  from  whence  it  comes  to 
denote  prosperity,  or  a  flourishing  condition:  (see  1  Sam. 
ii.  1.  Job  xvi.  15.)  from  whence  it  is  applied  to  express 
kingly  power  and  majesty.  (See  Psal.  Ixxxix.  24.  xcii. 
10.  cxxjtii.  17.)    So  here  it  signifies,  that  after  the  destruc- 
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tion  of  God's  and  his  church's  enemies,  denoted  by  Tyre, 
Egypt,  and  other  oppressors  of  the  Jews,  (see  the  note  on 
xxxviii.  17.)  the  kingdom  and  state  of  the  Jews  should 
again  flourish  under  the  Messias,  as  it  is  more  clearly  fore- 
told, chap,  xxxiv.  xxxvii.  (Compare  likewise  xxxiii. 
25,  26.) 

And  I  will  give  thee  the  opening  of  the  month  in  the  midst 
of  them.]  When  thy  prophecies  are  made  good  by  the 
event,  this  shall  add  a  new  authority  to  what  thou  speakest. 
(See  xxiv.  27.) 

CHAP.  XXX. 

See  the  Argument  of  the  foregoing  chapter. 

Ver.  2.  ±1  OWL  ye.  Woe  worth  the  day/]  The  prophet  di- 
rects his  speech  to  the  Egyptians.    (Compare  Isa.  xiii.  6.) 

Ver.  3.  The  day  is  near,  even  the  day  of  the  Lord,  &c.] 
The  time  of  God's  vengeance.    (See  vii.7.  12.) 

The  cloudy  day.]  When  the  calamities  that  are  coming 
upon  Egypt  shall  make  every  thing  look  dark  and  dismal. 
(See  ver.  18.  xxxii.  7,  8.  xxxiv.  12.  Joel  ii.  2.  Amos  v.  18.) 

It  shall  be  the  time  of  the  heathen.]  Of  the  punishment 
of  the  Egyptians  and  their  allies :  (see  ver.  4,  5.  vii.  7. 12.) 
God's  judgments  upon  particular  places  and  nations,  are 
an  earnest  of  that  general  judgment,  when  he  shall  execute 
judgment  upon  all  the  ungodly.  (See  the  note  upon  Isa. 
xiii.  10.) 

Ver.  4.  Great  pain  shall  be  in  Ethiopia.]  See  ver.  5. 9. 

And  her  foundations  shall  be  broken  down.]  Her  strong 
forts  and  citadels.    (Compare  Isa.  xvi.  7.  Jer.  1.  15.) 

Ver.  5.  Ethiopia,  and  Lybia,  and  Lydia.]  The  names  in 
the  Hebrew  are  Cush,  Phut,  and  Lud:  who  are  mentioned 
together  as  the  Egyptian  allies,  Jer.  xlvi.  9.  (See  the  note 
there,  and  compare  Nahum  iii.  9.)  Cush  probably  signifies 
Ethiopia  here,  (see  xxix.  10.)  as  being  joined  with  Phut 
and  Lud;  which  were  people  of  Africa.  Phut  is  rendered 
Lybia  by  our  interpreters  here,  and  in  that  place  of  Jeremy ; 
but  Phut  and  Lubim  were  a  distinct  people,  as  hath  been 
observed  upon  xxvii.  10.  Phut  may  denote  some  part  of 
Africa  near  Egypt,  and  Lud  probably  signifies  some  part 
of  the  Abyssines'  country. 

And  all  the  mingled  people.]  All  their  auxiliaries.  (Com- 
pare Jer.  1.  37.)  If  we  distinguish  these  from  the  men  of  the 
league  which  follow,  they  may  mean  that  mixture  of  Ca- 
rians,  lonians,  and  other  nations  lying  upon  the  Mediter- 
ranean Sea,  which  Apries  got  together  to  encounter  Amasis, 
who,  together  with  him,  were  destroyed.  (See  Dr.  Pri- 
deaux,  ubi  supra  ;  and  the  note  on  Jer.  xxv.  20.) 

And  Chub.]  The  Cubii  are  mentioned  in  Ptolemy  as  a 
people  of  Mareotis,  a  province  of  Egypt. 

The  men  of  the  land  that  is  in  league.]  The  LXX.  trans- 
late it,  The  men  of  my  league,  or  covenant ;  i.  e.  the  Jews : 
many  of  whom  flying  into  Egypt,  were  destroyed  there  with 
the  Egyptians.     (See  the  note  on  xxix.  12.) 

Ver.  6.  They  also  that  uplwld  Egrjpt  shall  fall.]  The  go- 
vernors of  the  several  provinces,  those  who  are  called  the 
stay  of  the  tribes  thereof,  Isa.  xix.  13.  i.  e.  of  the  several 
notni.  or  divisions  of  Egypt. 

From  the  tower  of  Syene  they  slinllfall  in  it.]  The  sense 
would  be  more  complete,  if  the  words  were  translated. 
From  Migdol  to  Syene.    (See  the  note  on  xxix.  12.) 


Ver.  7.  Arul  they  sliall  be  desolate  in  tlie  midst  of  the  coun- 
tries that  are  desolate,  &c.]   See  xxix.  10. 

Ver.  8.  When  I  have  .set  a  fire  iw  Egypt.]  God's  judg- 
ments are  often  compared  to  fire.  (Sec  xix.  14.  xxii.  21. 
31.  Psal.  Ixxviii.  G3.  Jer.  vii.  20.  Amos  i.  4,  &c.) 

And  wJien  all  her  helpers  shall  be  destroyed.]  All  her 
allies  and  auxiliaries.    (Compare  xxxi.  7.  xxxii.  21.) 

Ver.  9.  In  tliat  day  shall  messengers  go  from  me  in  sliips,  to 
make  the  careless  Ethiopiaiu  afraid.]  The  Ethiopians  were 
the  confederates  of  the  Egyptians  in  former  times,  and 
sharers  with  them  in  their  good  or  ill  fortune.  (See  Isa. 
xviii.l,  2.  XX.  3,  4.  and  the  notes  upon  those  places.)  The 
verse  may  be  likewise  thus  rendered;  In  that  day  shall 
messengers  go  from  me  to  t  lie  people  in  the  wilderness,  to  make 
the  careless  Ethiopians  afraid.  The  word  tziim  is  trans- 
lated the  people  in  the  wilderness,  Isa.  xxiii.  13.  and  that 
appellation  is  particularly  given  to  the  Ethiopians,  Psal. 
Ixxii.  9.  Ixxiv.  14.  as  the  LXX.  translate  the  word. 

And  great  pain  shall  come  upon  them,  as  in  the  day  of 
Egypt.']  The  Egyptians  and  Ethiopians  being  confede- 
rates, the  ill  news  of  the  conquest  of  Egypt,  shall  sensibly 
aflect  them.  (Compare  xxiv.  16.  xxxiii.  9, 10.  xxvii.  35. 
Isa.  xix.  17.  xxiii.  5.) 

Ver.  11.  The  terrible  of  the  nations.2  See  xxviii.  7. 

Ver.  12.  And  I  will  make  the  rivers  dry.]  I  will  destroy 
the  strength  of  Egypt ;  the  metaphor  is  taken  from  the  de- 
crease or  failing  of  the  Nile,  upon  whose  overflowing  all 
the  plenty  and  prosperity  of  Egypt  depended.  (Compare 
xix.  3.  Isa.  xix.  5,  6.) 

And  sell  the  land  into  the  hand  of  the  wicked;  and  I  will 
make  the  land  waste  by  the  hand  of  strangers.]  See  vii.  24. 
To  sell,  signifies  here  to  deliver  up,  as  men  do  goods  that 
they  sell.  (Compare  Deut.  xxxii.  30.  Judg.  ii.  14.  iv.  9.) 
'  Ver.  13.  I  will  also  destroy  the  idols.]  Idolatry  being  one 
of  the  principal  sins  for  which  God  visits  the  infidel  nations, 
he  will  take  particular  vengeance  upon  the  idols,  thereby 
shewing  how  much  he  is  superior  to  them  in  power.  (Com- 
pare Exod.  xii.  12.  Isa.  xix.  1.  Jer.  xliii.  12.  xlvi.  25.) 

And  I  will  catise  tlieir  images  to  cease  out  of  Noph.]  Noph, 
or  Memphis,  was  one  of  the  principal  cities  of  Egypt,  a  seat 
of  their  kings,  where  their  sepulchres  stood ;  one  of  which 
is  still  remaining :  upon  which  account  it  is  often  men- 
tioned in  Scripture.  (See  Isa.  xix.  3.  Jer.  ii.  16.  xliv.  1. 
xlvi.  14.)  In  Hosea  it  is  called  Mopb,  xi.  6.  which  comes 
near  in  sound  to  Memphis.  This  place  was  famous  for  the 
worship  of  Apis  and  Osiris;  whereupon  the  prophet,  in  a 
particular  manner,  denounces  destruction  to  the  idolatry  of 
that  place. 

And  there  sliall  be  no  more  a  prince  in  the  land  of  Egypt] 
It  shall  no  more  halve  a  natural  prince  of  the  Egyptian  race 
to  rule  over  it,  as  formerly,  but  shall  be  subject  to  foreign- 
ers.   (See  the  note  on  xxix.  15.) 

And  I  will  put  a  fear  in  Egypt.]  Will  make  them  faint- 
hearted, and  not  able  to  defend  themselves.  (Compare 
Isa.  xix.  16.  Jer.  xlvii.  5.) 

Ver.  14.  And  I  will  make  Pathros  desolate.]  See  xxix.  14. 

And  I  will  set  fire  in  Zoan.]  Zoan,  or  Tanis,  was  one  of 
the  ancient  cities  in  Egypt,  (see  Numb.  xiii.  20.)  and  the 
metropolis  of  the  kingdom  in  Moses's  time.  (See  Psal. 
Ixxviii.  12.  43.) 

And  I  will  execute  judgment  in  No.]  Called  the  multitude 
of  No,  or  Uamon  No,  in  the  next  verse ;  and  probably  the 
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same  with  the  city  Thebes,  famous  for  its  hundred  gates. 
(See  the  note  on  Jer.  xlvi.  25.) 

Ver.  15.  And  I  will  pour  my  fury  upon  sin,  the  strength 
of  Egypt.]  It  is  generally  agreed,  that  Sin  is  the  same 
with  Pelusium,  one  of  the  seven  mouths  of  the  Nile,  which 
was  commonly  called  the  key  of  Egypt,  as  Suidas  ob- 
serves ;  and  therefore  was  strongly  fortified,  that  no  enemy 
might  gain  admittance. 

And  I  will  cut  off  the  multitude  of  No.]  Or  Hamon  No, 
as  the  original  reads.  The  name  is  generally  supposed  to 
be  derived  from  Hamon,  who  was  the  Egyptian  Jupiter. 
Mizraim,  the  son  of  Ham,  was  the  founder  of  Egypt,  which 
is  called  the  latid  of  Ham,  Psal.  cvi.  22.  And  this  Hamon 
was  probably  either  Ham  himself,  or  one  of  his  posterity 
advanced  to  Divine  honours.  Plutarch  informs  us,  in  his 
book  de  Iside  et  Osiride,  that  Ammon,  in  the  Egyptian 
language,  is  equivalent  to  Ztiig  in  Greek,  (p.  354.  edit. 
Francof.) 

Ver.  16.  And  I  will  set  fire  in  Egypt.]  See  ver.  8. 

Ver.  17.  The  young  men  of  Aven  and  of  Phi-beseth  shall 
fall  by  the  sword.]  Aven  is  the  same  with  On,  mentioned 
Gen.  xli.  45.  in  aftertimes  called  Heliopolis,  as  our  margin 
explains  it  here,  because  of  a  temple  or  image  there  dedi- 
cated to  the  sun.  (Compare  Isa.  xix.  18.  Jer.  xliii.  13.) 
The  word  is  so  translated  by  the  Seventy  interpreters,  both 
here  and  Gen.  xli.  45.  who  were  very  well  acquainted  with 
Egypt,  and  the  principal  places  of  it.  Phi-beseth  was  after- 
ward, with  very  little  variation,  called  Bubastum,  and  so 
translated  here  by  the  LXX. 

Ver.  18.  At  Tehaphnehes  the  day  shall  be  darkened.]  Com- 
pare ver.  3.  Tehaphnehes,  elsewhere  writ  Tahapanes,  is 
supposed  to  be  the  same  place  which  was  afterward  called 
Dapbnae  Pelusiacae.    (See  the  note  on  Jer.  xliii.  7.) 

When  I  shall  break  there  the  yokes  of  Egypt.]  When  I 
.shall  set  those  at  liberty  that  are  oppressed  by  the  bondage 
of  Egypt.    (Compare  xxxiv.  27.) 

A  cloud  shall  cover  her.]  See  ver.  3. 

Ver.  21.  /  have  broken  the  arm  of  Pharaoh,  &c.]  I  have 
broken  his  strength,  so  that  he  will  never  be  able  to  recover 
his  former  power.  (Compare  Jer.  xlviii.  25.)  It  is  usual 
for  the  prophets  to  speak  of  a  thing  future,  as  if  it  were 
already  accomplished.    (See  the  note  on  Isa.  xxi.  9.) 

Ver.  22.  And  I  will  break  his  arms,  the  strong,  and  that 
which  ivas  broken.]  The  king  of  Babylon  had  belbre  dis- 
possessed the  king  of  Egypt  of  all  his  new  conquests,  from 
the  river  of  Egypt  to  the  river  Euphrates  :  (2  Kings  xxiv. 
7.)  so  that  this  part  of  his  strength  was  already  taken 
away,  and  never  to  be  recovered ;  and  now  God  threatens 
to  destroy  the  remainder  of  his  power,  the  kingdom  of 
Egypt  itself. 

And  I  will  cause  the  sivord  to  fall  out  of  his  hand.]  He 
.shall  have  no  more  strength  to  defend  himself,  than  a  man 
hath  to  use  his  sword  when  his  arm  is  broken. 

Ver.  23.  And  I  will  scatter  the  Egyptians  among  the  na- 
tions, &c.]  See  xxix.  13. 

Ver.  24.  And  I  will  strengthen  the  arm  of  the  king  of 
Babylon.]  The  same  promise  God  afterward  made  to 
Cyrus,  Isa.  xlv.  1.    (Compare  Psal.  xviii.  89.) 

And  he  shall  groan  with  the  groans  of  a  deadly  wounded 
man.]  His  strength  shall  perfectly  fail,  as  a  man's  who  is 
dying  of  his  wounds. 


CHAP.    XXXI. 

ARGUMENT. 

A  continuation  of  the  judgments  denounced  against  Pha- 
raoh and  his  kingdom ;  whose  pride  God  humbles  by 
putting  him  in  mind  of  the  dreadful  fall  of  the  king  of 
Nineveh,  much  superior  to  him  in  power  and  greatness, 
whose  ruin  the  prophet  elegantly  describes  under  the  me- 
taphor of  a  fair  flourishing  tree  cut  down  and  withered. 

Ver.  2.  ffHOM  art  thou  like  unto  in  greatness  ?]  Thou 
pridest  thyself  as  if  there  never  was  any  prince  or  king  that 
could  compare  with  thee. 

Ver.  3.  Behold,  the  Assyrian  was  a  cedar  in  Lebanon, 
&c.]  By  the  Assyrian,  Archbishop  Usher,  ad  A.  M.  3378. 
and  Dr.  Prideaux,  par.  i.  p.  47.  do  most  probably  under- 
stand that  king  of  Assyria,  whom  some  call  Chynila- 
danus,  others  Saracus.  It  is  of  this  king  of  Assyria,  the 
words  of  the  prophet  Nahum  are  to  be  understood,  iii.  18. 
In  like  manner  Zephaniah  joins  the  destruction  of  Assyria, 
and  the  desolation  of  Nineveh  together,  ii.  13.  Nabupo- 
lassar,  the  king  of  Babylon,  and  Cyaxares,  the  king  of  Me- 
dia, called  by  the  names  of  Nebuchadonosor  and  Assuerus 
in  Tobit,  xiv.  15.  joining  their  forces  together  against  him, 
besieged  Nineveh,  took  it,  and  after  having  slain  the  king, 
utterly  destroyed  that  great  and  famous  city ;  and  put  an 
end  to  that  part  of  the  Assyrian  empire.  Nabupolassar 
having  before  possessed  himself  of  the  other  part,  which 
was  properly  called  the  Babylonian  empire.  (See"  Dr.  Pri- 
deaux, p.  45.)  In  this  remarkable  catastrophe,  the  prophe- 
cies of  Jonah,  Nahum,  and  Zephaniah,  foretelling  the  de- 
struction of  Nineveh,  were  fulfilled. 

The  king  of  Nineveh  is  compared  here  to  a  fair  and  tall 
cedar,  such  as  grow  in  Mount  Lebanon.  (See  the  like 
comparison,  Isa.  x.  34.  xxxvii.  24.  Zech.  xi.  2.)  The  great- 
ness of  Nebuchadnezzar's  power  and  kingdom,  is  set  forth 
under  the  same  resemblance,  Dan.  iv.  10,  &c. 

His  top  was  among  the  thick  boughs.]  He  overtopped  all 
the  other  flourishing  trees.     (Compare  xvii.  3.  xix.  11.) 

Ver.  4.  The  waters  made  him  great,  &c.]  As  trees  flou- 
rish by  a  river  side,  (compare  xvii.  5.)  so  the  trafiic  of  the 
several  branches  of  the  river  Tigris,  upon  which  Nineveh 
was  situate,  made  that  city  and  kingdom  rich  and  populous, 
and  she  imparted  her  wealth  and  stores  among  the  neigh- 
bouring provinces.     (Compare  Nahum  ii.  6.) 

Ver.  5.  Therefore  his  height  was  exalted  above  all  the 
trees  of  the  field.]  He  became  greater  than  all  the  kings 
about  him.    (Compare  Dan.  iv.  11.) 

Ver.  6.  All  the  fowls  of  heaven  made  their  nests  in  his 
boughs,  &c.]  Several  nations*  applied  to  him  for  protec- 
tion, and  thought  themselves  and  all  their  concerns  safe 
under  his  government.     (Compare  xvii.  23.  Dan.  iv.  12.) 

Ver.  8.  The  cedars  in  the  garden  of  God  could  not  hide 
him.]  He  overtopped  the  goodly  cedars,  called  in  the  He- 
brew, the  cedars  of  God:  (Psal.  Ixxx.  10.)  such  fair  ones  as 
might  be  supposed  to  have  grown  in  Paradise.  (Compare 
xxviii.  13.) 

Ver.  9.  So  that  all  the  trees  of  Eden— envied  him.]  All 
the  kings  of  the  east  envied  him  and  his  greatness;  as  the 
Chaldee  paraphrast  expresseth  the  sense. 

Ver.  10.  Because  thou  hast  lifted  up  thyself  in  height, 
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&c.]  Because  thy  pride  hath  still  increased  with  thy  pros- 
perity.   (Compare  xxviii.  17.) 

Ver.  11.  /  /tave  therefore  delivered  him  into  the  liand  of 
the  mighty  one  of  the  heathen.]  Or,  the  mighty  one  of  the 
nations,  as  the  word  gojini  is  rendered  in  the  next  verse. 
The  word  El,  though  commonly  spoken  of  God,  yet  is 
sometimes  applied  to  heroes;  (see  xxxii.  21.)  sometimes 
to  angels,  as  being  mighty  in  strength,  as  Psal.  Ixxxix.  6. 
So  God  here  saith,  he  delivered  the  Assyrians  into  the 
hand  of  Nabupolassar  king  of  Babylon,  who  joining  his 
forces  with  Cyaxares  king  of  Media,  his  confederate,  made 
themselves  masters  of  Nineveh,  and  the  king  of  Assyria, 
whose  seat  it  was. 

Ver.  12.  Atid  strangers,  the  terrible  of  the  nations,  have 
cut  him  off,  and  have  left  him,  &c.]  Compare  xxviii.  7. 
XXX.  11.  The  armies  of  the  kings  of  Babylon  and  Media 
shall  utterly  destroy  him  and  his  empire,  and  leave  him 
without  life  or  strength,  like  a  tree  that  is  cut  down,  dried 
up,  and  withered. 

Upon  the  mountains  and  in  all  the  valleys  his  branches 
are  fallen,  &c.]  As  the  limbs  of  such  a  tree  are  broke  by 
the  fall,  and  those  that  rested  under  its  shadow  are  frighted 
away,  and  have  forsook  the  place:  so  the  Assyrian  army 
lies  slain  here  and  there :  (compare  xxxii.  5.  xxxv.  8.)  and 
those  that  lived  under  his  protection  and  government  with- 
drew their  obedience  from  him.    (Compare  Dan.  iv.  14.) 

Ver.  lU.  Upon  his  ruin  shall  all  the  fowls  of  the  heaven 
remain,  &c.]  As  the  birds  sit  upon  the  boughs  of  a  tree 
cut  down,  and  the  beasts  browse  upon  its  branches;  so 
his  dominions  shall  be  a  prey  to  the  conquerors:  or  his 
armies  that  are  slain,  shall  become  meat  to  the  birds  and 
beasts.    (Compare  xxix.  5.  Isa.  xviii.  6.) 

Ver.  14.  To  the  end  that  none  of  the  trees  by  the  waters 
exalt  themselves,  &c.]  Thy  destruction  shall  be  a  warning 
to  other  kings  and  potentates,  to  deter  them  from  priding 
themselves  in  the  time  of  their  prosperity.  (See  xxviii.  17.) 
For  they  are  all  delivered  unto  death.]  Whatever  dis- 
tinction there  is  between  them  and  the  inferior  sort,  death 
shall  make  them  all  equal;  (see  Psal.  Ixxxii.  7.)  and  parti- 
cularly to  Egypt,  and  those  other  countries  against  which 
God  hath  denounced  his  judgments,  the  same  fate  is 
allotted  which  this  Assyrian  monarch  has  already  under- 
gone.   (See  xxxii.  18,  &c.) 

Ver.  15.  In  the  day  when  lie  went  down  to  the  grave.] 
This  and  the  following  verse  are  an  elegant  description  of 
that  consternation  that  seized  the  king  of  Assyria's  allies 
at  the  suddenness  of  his  downfal:  the  same  metaphor 
being  still  pursued. 

/  caused  a  mourning:  I  covered  the  deep  for  him.]  The 
sense  might  better  be  expressed  thus :  I  covered  the  deep 
with  mourning:  for  when  two  verbs  are  joined  together  in 
the  Hebrew,  one  is  usually  taken  in  the  sense  of  a  noun,  or 
an  adverb.  The  deep  that  nursed  up  this  fair  tree,  (ver.  4.) 
is  described  as  mourning  at  its  downfal. 

/  restrained  the  floods  thereof,  and  tlie  great  waters  were 
stayed.]  As  if  the  streams  had  stopped  their  usual  course, 
on  purpose  to  lament  his  fate. 

I  caused  Lebanon  to  mourn  for  him,  &c.]  The  forest  of 
Lebanon,  and  all  the  stately  trees  in  it,  sympathized  with 
his  misfortunes ;  i.  e.  all  his  confederates  and  allies. 

Ver.  16.  /  made  the  nations  to  shake  at  the  sound  of  his 
fall.]  Sec  xxvi.  15. 


When  I  cast  him  down  to  hell  [or  the  grave]  with  them 
that  descend  into  the  pit.]  See  xxxii.  18.  21.  Isa.  xiv.  15. 

All  the  trees  of  Eden,  the  choice  of  Lebanon,  all  that 
drink  water,  [see  ver.  14.]  shall  be  comforted  in  the  nether 
parts  of  the  earth.]  The  deceased  princes,  confederates  to 
the  Assyrians,  described  here  as  so  many  stately  trees  and 
cedars,  shall  feel  some  mitigation  of  their  calamities,  when 
they  see  thee  brought  down  as  low  as  themselves.  (Com- 
xxxii.  31.  Isa.  xiv.  8 — 10.  a  place  exactly  parallel  to  this.) 

Ver.  17.  Tliey  also  went  down  to  hell  [or  the  grave]  with 
him.]  His  allies  underwent  the  same  fate  with  himself,  and 
were  cut  oil" in  the  common  destruction.  (See  xxxii.  20, &c.) 

Even  they  that  were  his  arm,  that  dwelt  under  his  shadow 
in  the  midst  oftlie  heatlien.]  Or,  the  nations;  (see  ver.  11.) 
his  auxiliaries:  (see  xxx.  8.  xxxii.  21.)  who  lived  under 
his  protection  in  several  countries  and  provinces.  (Com- 
pare Lam.  iv.  20.) 

Ver.  18.  To  whom  art  thou  thus  like  in  glory  and  great- 
ness among  the  trees  of  Eden  ?]  The  prophet  now  applies 
himself  to  the  king  of  Egypt ;  q.  d.  Wilt  thou  still  boast 
thyself,  as  if  no  prince  were  thine  equal  ?  (see  ver.  2.)  yet 
thou  shalt  undergo  the  same  fate  with  this  fair  flourishing 
cedar,  the  king  of  Assyria.  (See  ver.  14.  and  compare 
xxxii.  19.) 

Thou  shalt  lie  in  the  midst  of  the  uncircumcised,  &c.]  See 
xxviii.  10.  xxxii.  19,  20. 

This  is  Pharaoh,  and  all  his  multitude,  saith  the  Lord 
God.]  The  judgment  that  befel  the  king  of  Assyria  here 
described,  is  an  exact  representation  of  the  destruction  that 
remains  for  Pharaoh  and  his  people :  the  word  is  commonly 
denotes  the  same  as  to  signify  or  represent,  especially  in 
prophecies,  parables,  and  such-like  figurative  descriptions. 
(See  xxxiv.  31,  xxxvii.  11.  Gen.  xli.  26.  Exod.  xii.  11. 
Matt.  xiii.  19,  xxvi.  26.) 

CHAP.   XXXII. 

ARGUMENT. 

A  continuation  of  the  same  subject,  and  a  farther  descrip- 
tion of  the  lamentable  destruction  of  Egypt  by  Nebu- 
chadnezzar :  the  prophet  illustrating  the  dreadfulness  of 
his  fall  by  a  poetical  description  of  the  infernal  mansions 
appointed  for  tyrants  and  oppressors,  where  Pharaoh  is 
to  have  a  place  allotted  for  him. 

Ver.  2.  X  AKE  up  a  lamentation  for  Pharaoh.]  See  the 

note  on  xxii.  2. 

Thou  art  like  a  young  lion  of  the  nations.]  Thou  art  like 
a  beast  of  prey,  devouring  far  and  near.  (See  xix.  3.  6. 
xxxviii.  13.) 

Thou  art  as  a  whale  in  tlie  seas.]  By  the  word  tannim  we 
may  fitly  understand  a  crocodile,  as  hath  been  observed 
upon  xxix.  3.  and  the  description  that  follows  of  this  crea- 
ture agrees  very  well  to  a  crocodile,  but  cannot  be  applied 
to  a  whale. 

And  thou  camest  forth  with  thy  rivers,  and  troubledst  the 
waters  with  thy  feet,  Sac]  Or,  thou  rushedst  forth  through 
thy  streams,  and  troubledst,  &c,  i.  e.  thou  wast  the  occasion 
of  great  commotions  and  disturbances  to  all  thy  neigh- 
bours.   (Compare  xxxiv.  18.) 

Ver.  3.  I  will  therefore  spread  my  net  over  thee,  &c.]  I 
will  bring  thine  eQemies  upon  thee,  who  shall  encompass 
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thee,  and  master  thee,  as  a  wild  beast  or  monstrous  fish 
that  is  taken  in  a  net.     (See  xii.  14.) 

Ver.  4.  Tlien  I  will  leave  thee  upon  the  land,  and  cast  thee 
forth  upon  the  open  field,  &c.]  Thine  armies  shall  fall  in  the 
open  field,  and  become  a  prey  to  wild  beasts  and  ravenous 
birds.     (Compare  xxix.  5.) 

Ver.  5.  I  will  lay  thy  flesh  upon  the  mountains,  and  fill 
the  valleys  with  thy  height.]  The  vast  bulk  of  thine  armies 
when  they  are  slain,  shall  fill  both  mountains  and  valleys. 
(See  xxxi.  12.) 

Ver.  6.  I  will  also  water  with  thy  Mood  the  land  wherein 
thou  swimmest.J  The  land  shall  be  soaked  with  thy  blood 
wherein  thou  bearest  rule,  just  as  in  the  waters  the  great 
fish  have  an  absolute  power  over  the  lesser  fry. 

Even  to  the  mountain^.]  The  mountains  shall  be  wet 
with  it,  as  well  as  the  lower  grounds,  ver.  5.  (Compare 
Isa.  xxxiv.  3.) 

Ver.  7,  8.  I  will  cover  the  heavens,  and  make  the  stars 
thereof  dark,  &c.]  These  metaphors  denote  the  downfal 
of  states  and  governments;  kings  and  rulers  being  figura- 
tively expressed  by  the  sun,  moon,  and  stars.  (Compare 
Isa.  xiii.  10.  xxxiv.  4.  Joel  ii.  31.  Rev.  vi.  12 — 14.)  God's 
judgments  upon  particular  countries  being  earnests  of  a 
general  judgment,  they  are  described  in  such  terms  as  if 
the  whole  frame  of  nature  were  dissolved. 

And  set  darkness  upon  thy  land.]  Every  thing  shall  look 
dark  and  dismal.    (See  xxx.  3.) 

Ver.  9.  And  I  will  vex  the  hearts  of  many  people,  when  I 
shall  bring  thy  destruction  among  the  nations,  &c.]  When 
thy  exiles  shall  be  dispersed  into  foreign  countries,  (see 
xxix.  12.)  and  relate  the  miserable  circumstances  of  thy 
destruction,  it  shall  cause  grief  and  consternation  in  all 
that  hear  it.    (See  the  following  verse.) 

Ver.  10.  Yea,  I  will  make  many  people  amazed  at  thee, 
&c.]  See  xxvi.  16.  xxvii.  35.  xxx.  9. 

Ver.  12.  The  terrible  of  the  nations.]  See  xxviii.  7. 
Ver.  13.  I  will  also  destroy  all  the  beasts  thereof  from 
beside  the  great  waters.]  Or,  that  they  be  no  more  beside 
the  great  waters,  as  Noldius  translates  the  phrase,  p.  635. 
The  horses  shall  be  consumed  in  the  war,  and  the  other 
cattle  that  used  to  feed  in  the  meadows  by  the  side  of  the 
Nile,  (see  Gen.  xli.  2.)  shall  be  destroyed  or  drove  away 
as  a  prey.  (See  xxix.  8. 11.)  [Neither  shall  the  foot  of 
man  trouble  them  any  more — then  I  will  make  their  waters 
deep,  &c.]  Or,  I  will  make  their  waters  clear,  for  so  the 
Hebrew  word  is  taken  xxxiv.  18.  Following  this  transla- 
tion, the  words  may  be  interpreted  to  this  sense  :  There  be- 
ing an  entire  destruction  both  of  man  and  beast  in  Egypt, 
(see  xxix.  11.)  and  none  passing  through  it,  it  shall  be  like 
the  waters  of  a  river  which  are  never  disturbed,  but  run 
pure  and  clear  like  oil.] 

Ibid,  and  Ver.  14.  Neither  shall  the  foot  of  man  trouble 
them  any  more,  nor  the  hoofs  of  beasts,  &c.]  Here  is  a 
transition  from  a  proper  sense  to  a  metaphorical  one  :  the 
prophet  in  the  second  verse  compared  the  disturbances  the 
Egyptians  gave  their  neighbours  to  troubling  and  fouling 
of  waters ;  in  allusion  to  which  metaphor  he  saith  here, 
that  when  Egypt  is  made  desolate,  and  the  number,  both 
of  men  and  beasts,  diminished  by  their  wars  and  confu- 
sions, then  their  neighbours  will  enjoy  such  quietness,  as 
a  river  does  that  smoothly  glides  along,  and  never  hath  its 
streams  fouled  or  disturbed. 


Ver.  16.  This  is  the  lamentation  wherewith  they  shall  la- 
ment her.]  This  is  the  substance  of  a  lamentation  which 
may  be  properly  used  to  bewail  the  calamities  of  Egypt. 
(See  ver.  2.) 

The  daughters  of  the  nations  shall  lament  her.]  i.  e.  The 
people  of  the  neighbouring  countries :  so  the  daughters  of 
Zion  and  of  Babylon  signify  the  inhabitants  of  those  cities . 
The  expression  alludes  to  the  mourning  women,  whose  pro- 
fession it  was  to  lament  at  funerals.  (See  the  note  on  Jer. 
ix.  17.) 

Ver.  17.  In  the  fifteenth  day  of  the  month.]  Of  the  twelfth 
month.  (See  ver.  1.)  The  LXX.  understand  it  of  the  first 
month,  as  that  indefinite  expression  is  probably  under- 
stood, xxvi.  1. 
Ver.  18.  Wail  for  the  multitude  of  Egypt.]  See  ver.  2. 16. 
And  cast  them  down,  even  her,  and  the  daughters  of  the 
famous  nations.]  The  prophets  are  said  to  do  things,  when 
they  declare  God's  purpose  of  doing  them;  see  xliii.  3. 
where  Ezekiel  saith,  he  was  sent  to  destroy  the  city;  i.  e.  to 
foretell  its  destruction.  In  the  same  sense  we  are  to  under- 
stand the  expression  here  of  casting  down  Egypt;  i.  e. 
foretelling  its  ruin,  together  with  God's  judgments  upon 
other  famous  kingdoms  in  that  part  of  the  world,  which  are 
reckoned  up  in  the  following  verses,  and  called  here  the 
daughters  of  the  nations  ;  concerning  which  expression  see 
the  note  on  ver.  16. 

Unto  the  nether  parts  of  the  earth,  with  them  that  go 
down  to  the  pit.]  The  expressions  denote  utter  destruction, 
and  are  parallel  to  those  elsewhere  used  of  being  brought 
down  to  hell,  to  the  grave,  or  into  silence.  (Compare  xxxi . 
14.  Isa.  xiv.  15.) 

Ver.  19.  Whom  dost  thou  pass  in  beauty  ?  Go  dotmi,  and 
be  thou  laid  with  the  uncircumcised.]  What  reason  hast  thou 
now  to  prefer  thyself  before  others  1  since  thou  shalt  un- 
dergo the  same  fate  with  the  worst  of  them  ?  (See  the  note 
on  xxviii.  10.) 

Ver.  20.  They  are  fallen  in  the  midst  of  them  that  are 
slain  by  the  sword.]  They  do  not  die  the  common  death  of 
all  men,  as  Moses  speaks,  Numb.  xvi.  29.  but  are  cut 
off  by  an  extraordinary  judgment  from  the  hand  of  God 
himself. 

Draw  her  and  all  her  multitudes.]  Carry  her  and  her 
people  away  to  the  grave,  like  so  many  carcasses  which 
are  buried  without  any  solemnity.  The  words  are  spoken 
to  the  Babylonians,  the  executioners  of  God's  judgments 
upon  Egypt. 

Ver.  21.  Tlie  strong  among  the  mighty  shall  speak  to  him 
out  of  the  midst  of  hell  with  them  that  help  him.]  Here  fol- 
lows a  poetical  description  of  the  infernal  regions,  where 
the  ghosts  of  deceased  tyrants,  with  their  subjects,  are  re- 
presented as  coming  to  meet  the  king  of  Egypt  iind  his 
auxiliaries,  (see  xxx.  8.)  upon  their  arrival  to  the  same 
place.  Hell  signifies  here  the  state  of  the  dead.  (Compare 
xxxi.  16, 17.  Isa.  xiv.  9,  &c.  and  see  the  notes  there.) 

Tliey  are  gone  down,  &c.]  These  warriors,  famous  in  their 
time  for  their  exploits,  have  undergone  the  same  fate  with 
other  men  of  blood,  and  are  gone  down  to  the  grave  by 
violent  deaths.     (See  ver.  19.) 

Ver.  22.  Ashur  is  there,  and  all  her  company.]  The  As- 
syrians, both  king  and  people,  whose  destruction  is  repre- 
sented in  the  foregoing  chapter. 
His  graves  are  about  him.]  The  Egyptians  lie  buried  in 
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the  same  place  with  them.  Tlie  masculine  and  feminine 
genders  are  promiscuously  used  in  the  followinj^  verses. 
*  The  masculine  referring  to  the  prince,  whose  subjects  the 
deceased  were ;  the  feminine  to  the  nation  or  country  to 
which  they  belonged. 

Ver.  23.  Whose  graves  are  set  in  the  sides  of  tlie  pit.] 
Compare  xxvi.  20.  Isa.  xiv.  15. 

And  her  company  round  about  her  grave.]  Like  lesser 
graves  placed  round  the  monument  of  a  person  of  great 
quality :  or  the  words  may .  import  that  death  has  made 
them  all  equal.    (Compare  ver.  24,  25.) 

All  of  them  slain,  &c.]  See  ver.  20. 

Which  caused  terror  in  the  land  of  the  living.]  Though 
they  were  a  terror  while  they  were  alive  to  their  neighbours. 
(See  xxvi.  17.) 

Ver.  24.  There  is  Elam,  and  all  her  multitude.]  Which 
was  conquered  by  Nebuchadnezzar.  (See  Jer.  xlix.  34.  and 
the  notes  there.) 

Yet  have  they  home  their  shame  with  them  that  go  down 
into  the  pit.]  They  have  been  shamefully  subdued,  and  lost 
theii  lives  and  glory  together,  as  Ashur  did  before  them. 
(Ver.  22.) 

Ver.  25.  They  have  set  her  a  bed  in  the  midst  of  the  slain, 
&c.]  Elam  and  her  people  have  a  place  among  the  deceased 
princes  and  potentates.  The  word  bed  is  used  for  the 
g^ave,  Isa.  Ivii.  2.  and  may,  perhaps,  in  both  places,  allude 
-  to  the  costly  monuments  or  sepulchres  which  used  to  be 
erected  for  persons  of  great  quality.  Mittah,  a  word  of  the 
same  sense,  is  used  for  a  bier  or  coffin,  2  Sam.  iii.  31. 

Her  graves  are  round  about  him.]  About  those  of  the 
king  of  Egypt,  and  his  people. 

Ver.  26.  There  is  Meshech,  and  Tubal,  and  all  her  mul- 
titude.] Who  are  threatened  by  God  with  a  terrible  destruc- 
tion. (See  xxxviii.  2,  &c.)  But  they  seem  to  be  men- 
tioned here  by  way  of  prolepsis,  or  anticipation,  as  the  cri- 
tics call  it ;  for  the  destruction  threatened  to  Meshech  and 
Tubal  was  not  to  come  to  pass  till  several  ages  after  this 
prophecy  against  Egypt  was  fulfilled,  as  may  be  gathered 
from  several  expressions  in  that  prophecy.  •  It  is  usual  in 
the  prophets  to  speak  of  what  is  to  come,  as  if  it  were  al- 
ready past,  as  hath  been  observed  elsewhere.  So  the  coun- 
try of  Goshen  is  called  the  land  of  Ilameses,  Gen.  xlvii. 
11.  which  yet  had  that  name  from  the  city  Rameses,  built 
in  aftertimes  by  the  Israelites.  (See  Exod.  i.  11.)  By  the 
same  figure  Horeb  is  called  the  mountain  of  God,  Exod. 
iii.  1.  Concerning  Meshech  and  Tubal,  see  the  note  on 
xxvii.  13. 

Ver.  27.  And  they  shall  not  lie  with  the  mighty  that  are 

fallen  of  tlie  uncircumcised.]  They  shall  not  lie  among  those 

heathen  heroes  who  died  a  natural  death,  and  are  laid  in 

their  graves  with  pomp  and  magnificence.    (Compare  this 

ver.se  with  Isa.  xiv.  18, 19.) 

Which  are  gone  down  to  hell,  [or  the  grave ;  see  ver.  21.] 
with  their  weapons  of  war,  &.C.]  The  prophet  may  pos- 
sibly represent  the  future  state  of  these  tyrants  and  war- 
riors, according  to  the  popular  notions  received  in  the 
world,  and  describe  their  condition  in  the  other  life  suitably 
to  the  character  they  bore  in  this.  So  Virgil  describes  his 
heroes  in  the  Elysian  fields,  (^neid.  lib.  vi.) 

"  Qua;  gratia  currfim 

Armorumque  fuit  vivis,— sequitur  tellure  reppstos." 


And  they  liave  laid  their  sivords  under  their  heads.]  Who 
were  carried  to  their  graves  in  state,  and  had  their  achieve- 
ments and  other  ensigns  of  honoi.r  afiixed  to  their  monu- 
ments for  perpetuating  their  memory.  It  has  been  the  cus- 
tom of  all  ages  to  adorn  the  sepulchres  of  heroes  with 
their  swords  and  other  trophies  of  war.  (See  1  Mac.  xiii. 
19.)    So  Virgil  describes  Misenus's  tomb,  (^n.  vi.) 

"  Ingenti  mole  sepulchrum 
Imponit,  suaque  arma  vlro." 

But  their  iniquity  shall  be  upon  their  bones,  &c.]  Their 
death  shall  carry  in  it  plain  tokens  of  their  sins,  and  of 
God's  vengeance  pursuing  them  for  their  cruelty. 

Ver.  28.  Yea,  thou  shall  be  broken  in  the  midst  of  the  un- 
circumcised, &c.]  See  ver.  19. 

Ver.  29.  Tliere  is  Edom,  her  kings,  and  all  her  princes, 
&c.]  Of  whose  destruction  Ezekiel  prophesied,  xxv.  12. 

Ver.  30.  There  be  the  princes  of  the  north  all  of  them, 
and  the  Zidonians.]  By  the  princes  of  the  north,  may  pro- 
bably be  understood  the  Tyrians  and  their  allies,  (see  xxvi. 
16.)  joined  here  with  the  Zidonians  their  near  neighbours, 
as  they  are  put  together  in  this  prophecy,  chap,  xxviii.  as 
sharers  in  the  same  destruction.  Some  by  the  princes  of 
the  north  understemd  Meshech,  Tubal,  and  other  northern 
nations :  see  xxxviii.  6.  15.  xxxix.  2.  whose  destruction 
is  foretold  in  those  chapters. 

Ver.  31.  Pharaoh  shall  see  them,  and  shall  be  comforted 
over  his  multitude.]  As  it  afi'ords  some  relief  to  calamitous 
persons  to  see  others  in  the  same  condition  with  them- 
selves.   (See  xxxi.  16.) 

Ver.  32.  For  I  have  caused  my  terror  in  the  land  of  the 
living,  &c.]  As  these  kings  and  nations  have  been  a  terror 
to  the  world  whilst  they  were  in  it,  (ver.  24,  &c.)  so  I  will 
be  now  a  terror  to  them :  and  especially  to  Pharaoh  and 
his  people,  in  making  them  a  remarkable  example  of  my 
vengeance. 

CHAP.    XXXIIT. 

ARGUMENT. 

The  duty  of  a  prophet  in  warning  a  people  of  their  sins,  is 
exemplified  by  that  of  a  watchman;  then  follows  an 
earnest  exhortation  to  repentance,  upon  assurance  that 
God  will  accept  it,  being  for  the  most  part  a  repetition  of 
what  was  said  before  in  the  eighteenth  chapter.  Upon 
the  news  being  brought  to  the  prophet  that  Jerusalem 
was  destroyed  by  the  Chaldeans,  he  foretells  the  utter 
destruction  of  Judea,  to  check  the  vain  confidence  of 
those  who  still  tarried  in  it,  and  withal  reproves  the  hy- 
pocrisy of  those  Jews  who  were  of  the  captivity. 

Ver.  2.  rrHEN  I  bring  a  sword  upon  a  land.]  Bring  an 
enemy  against  a  land  with  armed  force.    (See  xiv.  17.) 

Tf  the  people  of  tlie  land  take  a  man  of  their  coasts.]  Or, 
from  among  them,  to  which  sense  the  word  miktse  is  trans- 
lated. Gen.  xlvii.  2. 

And  set  him  for  a  watchman.]  Such  watchmen  were 
placed  upon  the  turrets  of  their  city  walls,  to  give  notice  of 
the  enemy's  approach.  (See  2  Sam.  xviii.  24, 25.  2 Kings 
ix.  17.  Isa.  xxi.  8.) 

Ver.  3.  If  when  he  see  the  sivord  come  upon  the  land.] 
When  he  spies  the  enemy  marching  against  it.  (See  ver.  2.) 
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Ver.  4.  His  blood  shall  be  upon  his  own  head.]  His 
destruction  is  owing  to  himself.  (See  xviii.  13.  Acts 
xviii.  6.) 

Ver.  5.  But  he  that  faketh  warning  shall  deliver  his  soul.} 
Shall  save  his  life  from  the  danger  that  threatens  it.  In  like 
manner,  he  that  takes  warning  by  the  prophet's  admoni- 
tion shall  preserve  himself  from  the  judgments  threatened 
against  sinners.    (See  ver.  10.) 

Ver.  6.  He  shall  die  in  his  iniquity,  &c.]  See  iii.  18. 

Ver.  7 — 9.  I  have  set  thee  a  watchman  to  the  lumse  of 
Israel,  &c.]  See  iii.  17 — 19. 

Ver.  10.  If  our  transgressions  be  upon  us,  and  we  pine 
away  in  them,  bow  shall  we  then  live?]  Thou  hast  threat- 
ened that  we  shall  pine  away  in  our  sins,  xxiv.  23.  how 
then  can  the  promises  of  life  belong  to  us  ?  The  words  of 
persons  despairing  of  God's  mercy,  and  from  thence  taking 
encouragement  to  go  on  in  their  sins.  (See  a  like  instance, 
Jer.  ii.  25.) 

Ver.  11.  Why  will  ye  die,  O  house  of  Israel?]  See  the 
note  on  xviii.  4. 

Ver.  12,  13.  Tlie  righteousness  of  the  righteous  shall  not 
deliver  him  in  the  day  of  his  transgression,  &c.]  See  the 
note  upon  xviii.  26,  27. 

Ver.  13.  If  he  trust  to  his  own  righteousness.]  If  he  rely 
upon  the  good  works  he  hath  done,  and  think  the  worth  of 
them  will  overbalance  the  guilt  of  his  evil  deeds.  This 
seems  to  be  the  sense  of  the  latter  Jews,  who  lay  this  down 
for  a  certain  rule  in  their  Mischna,  that  all  Israel  hath  a 
share  in  the  world  to  come.  [The  Mahometans  maintain  the 
same  opinion.  See  Relandus,  lib.  1.  de  Relig.  Mohammed, 
cap.  6.] 

Ver.  15.  If  the  wicked  restore  the  pledge.]  See  xviii.  7. 

Grive  again  that  he  hath  robbed.]  It  is  a  necessary  con- 
dition of  obtaining  pardon,  that  men  make  restitution  of 
what  they  have  unjustly  gotten  from  others.  The  law  was 
express  to  this  purpose.  Lev.  vi.  5.  where  the  offender  is 
required  to  add  a  fifth  part  to  the  principal,  and  give  it  to 
him  to  whom  it  appertaineth ;  to  the  same  purpose  is  that 
received  rule  among  the  Christian  casuists  taken  from  St. 
Augustin*,  epist.  54.  "  Non  dimittitur  peccatum,  nisiresti- 
tuatur  ablatum ;"  The  sin  is  not  forgiven,  unless  what  is  ta^en 
away  be  restored. 

Walk  in  the  statutes  of  life.]  See  the  note  on  xx.  11. 

Ver.  16.  None  of  the  sins  that  he  hath  committed  shall  be 
mentioned  unto  him.]  See  the  note  on  xviii.  22. 

Ver.  21.  In  the  twelfth  year  of  our  captivity,  &c.]  The 
news  of  the  taking  and  burning  of  Jerusalem  was  brought 
to  that  part  of  the  Babylonish  dominions  where  the  Jewish 
captives  were,  in  something  above  a  year  and  four  months 
after  this  calamity  happened.    (See  Jer.  Iii.  12.) 

Ver.  22.  Now  the  hand  of  the  Lord  was  upon  me  in  the 
evening.]  I  felt  a  sensible  impulse  of  the  prophetical  spirit. 
(See  i.  3.) 

And  had  opened  my  mouth,  until  he  came  to  me  in  the  morn- 
ing, &c.]  God  has  given  me  commission  to  speak  in  his 
name  unto  the  people,  which  I  had  not  done  before  near 
the  space  of  three  years.  (Compare  xxiv.  1.)  And  the  de- 
struction of  the  city,  which  I  had  so  often  foretold,  being 
-now  brought  to  pass,  (which  at  that  time  you  would  not 
believe,  see  xi.  3.  xii.  22.)  gave  an  indisputable  authority 
and  credit  to  my  words.    (See  the  note  on  xxiv.  27.) 

Ver.  24.  They  that  inhabit  those  wastes  of  the  land  of  Is- 


rael.] They  that  are  left  behind  in  the  land  that  is  now 
wasted  with  fire  and  sword.    (See  ver.  27.  and  xxxvi.  4.) 

Abraham  was  one,  and  he  inherited  the  land.]  If  Abra- 
ham, being  but  a  single  person,  with  his  family,  had  the 
whole  country  of  Judea  given  to  him,  (see  Gen.  xiii.  15.) 
there  is  much  greater  reason  to  conclude  that  God  will  pre- 
serve the  possession  of  it  to  us,  who  are  a  numerous  part 
of  Abraham's  posterity.  These  men  spake  after  the  vain 
manner  of  the  Jews,  who  fondly  presume  that  they  have  a 
right  in  all  the  promises  made  to  Abraham.  (See  Matt.  iii.  8. 
John  viii.  33.  Rom.  ix.  7.)  The  title  of  one  is  elsewhere 
given  to  Abraham,  as  being  singled  out  from  the  rest  of  his 
family  to  be  the  original  or  head  of  the  Jewish  nation.  (See 
Isa.  li.  2.  Mai.  ii.  15.  Heb.  xi.  12.) 

Ver.  25.  Ye  eat  with  the  blood.]  Which  was  forbidden 
several  times  in  the  law,  as  being  a  rite  the  heathens  used 
in  the  sacrifices  they  offered  to  idols  (whose  worship  is  re- 
proved in  the  very  next  words),  as  Dr.  Spencer  proves  at 
large,  de  Legib.  Hebraic,  lib.  ii.  cap.  11.  who  brings  many 
arguments  to  shew  that  the  Hebrew  phrase  nal  hadam, 
should  be  translated  near  the  blood;  in  allusion  to  the 
idolatrous  rite  of  pouring  the  blood  of  the  slain  beast  into 
a  vessel  or  pit,  and  then  eating  part  of  the  sacrifice  just  by  it. 

And  lift  up  your  eyes  towards  your  idols.]  See  xviii.  6. 

And  shed  blood.]  See  ix.  9.  xxii.  6.  9. 

Ver.  26.  Ye  stand  upon  your  sword.]  You  make  your 
strength  the  law  of  justice,  according  to  the  character  given 
of  ungodly  men,  "Wisd.  ii.  11.  Dr.  Spencer,  in  the  forecited 
place,  thinks  that  the  expression  alludes  to  a  custom  of  the 
heathens,  who  put  the  blood  of  their  sacrifices  into  a  vessel 
or  pit,  in  order  to  call  up  and  consult  evil  spirits,  and  then 
stood  with  their  swords  drawn  to  keep  the  demons  off  from 
doing  them  any  harm. 

Ye  defile  every  one  his  neighbour's  wife.J  See  Wisd.  ii.  6. 
xxii.  11. 

Ver.  27.  They  that  are  in  the  wastes  (see  ver.  24.)  shall 
fall  by  the  sword,  &c.]  The  three  judgments  here  mentioned, 
together  with  famine,  are  often  threatened  as  the  last  and 
finishing  strokes  of  God's  vengeance  upon  the  Jewish  na- 
tion.   (See  v.  12.  17.  vi.  12.  xiv.  21.  Jer.  xv.  3.) 

And  they  that  be  in  the  forts,  and  in  the  caves,  shall  die  of 
the  pestilence.]  Compare  Judg.  vi.  2.  The  caves  here  men- 
tioned were  a  sort  of  strong  holds  formed  by  nature  in  the 
rocks,  or  cut  out  under  the  tops  of  mountains:  they  were 
so  large,  that  men  might  secure  themselves,  their  families, 
and  their  goods,  in  them.  So  David  is  said  to  abide  in 
strong  holds,  and  remain  in  a  mountain  in  the  wilderness  of 
Ziph,  1  Sam.  xxiii.  14.  Such  was  the  cave  of  Adullam, 
where  David  had  his  residence  for  some  time,  and  was 
there  resorted  to  by  his  relations,  (1  Sam.  xxii,  1.)  and  at 
another  time  by  his  principal  officers,  (2  Sam.  xxiii.  15.) 
[Such  a  cave  is  mentioned  by  Dio,  called  Ceria,  belonging 
to  the  Getge,  whither  they  fled,  and  carried  their  moveables, 
for  fear  of  Crassus  :  lib.  li.  ad  fin.] 

Ver.  28.  For  I  will  lay  the  land  most  desolate,]  See  Jer. 
xliv.  2.  6.  22.  and  xxxvi.  34,  35.  of  this  prophecy. 

The  pomp  of  her  strength  shall  cease.]  All  that  riches  and 
magnificence  wherein  they  pleased  themselves,  as  that 
which  gave  them  strength  and  reputation  in  the  eyes  of  the 
world :  (see  vii.  24.)  or  the  phrase  may  denote  the  beauty 
and  glory  of  the  temple,  which  they  looked  upon  as  their 
chiefest  strength  and  protection.    (See  xxiv.  21.) 
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And  the  mountains  of  Israel  shall  be  desolate.^  See 
vi.  2. 

Ver.  29.  The7i  shall  they  know  that  I  am  tlie  Lord,  &c.J 
See  vi.  7. 

Ver.  30.  The  children  of  thy  people  (those  of  the  CAjt- 
tivity)  are  still  talking  against  thee,  &ic.]  Or  rather,  of  thee, 
as  the  LXX.  rightly  render  it;  for  with  their  mouth  they 
shewed  much  love,  as  it  follows  in  the  next  verse. 

By  the  walls,  and  in  the  doors  of  their  houses.']  Both 
in  their  public  places  of  concourse,  and  in  their  private 
meetings. 

Come,  I  pray  you,  and  hear  what  is  the  word  that  cometh 
forth  from  the  iMrd.]  These  were  such  as  drew  nigh  to  God 
with  their  mouths,  but  their  hearts  were  far  from  him;  as 
Isaiah  describes  their  hypocrisy,  xxix.  13. 

Ver.  31.  They  come  unto  thee  as  tlie  people  cometh."]  Or, 
as  disciples  flock  to  their  teachers.  So  the  Chaldee  para- 
phrase explains  it. 

And  they  sit  before  thee  as  my  people.]  See  the  note  on 
viii.  1. 

For  with  their  mouth  they  shew  much  love.]  They  make 
loves,  or  jests,  as  our  margin  reads  out  of  the  Hebrew ; 
which  some  interpreters  understand,  as  if  they  ridiculed  the 
prophet's  words,  or  turned  them  into  burlesque;  so  the 
Vulgar  Latin  renders  it.  In  canticum  oris  sui  vertunt.  But 
by  comparing  this  with  the  following  verse,  where  the  same 
word  nagabim  is  spoken  of  a  song  or  musical  tune,  we  may 
rather  understand  the  phrase  to  this  sense.  That  they  were 
delighted  with  the  prophet's  harmonious  voice,  or  taking 
eloquence,  l)ut  would  not  make  the  proper  use  of  what  he 
said  for  the  correcting  their  evil  manners. 

Ver.  32.  And,  lo,  thou  art  to  them  as  a  very  lovely  song, 
&c.]  They  come  to  hear  thee  for  their  entertainment,  not 
for  their  edification,  as  many  go  to  hear  famed  and  elo- 
quent preachers.  St.  Augustine  tells  us,  that  he  himself 
was  such  an  auditor  of  St.  Ambrose,  before  he  was  con- 
verted, (Confess,  lib.  v.  cap.  13.)  "  Studiose  audiebam  dls- 
putantem  in  populo,  non  atlentione  qua  debui,sed  tanquam 
explorator  facundiaj  ejus,  utrum  conveniret  famae  suae. — 
Verbis  ejus  suspendebar  intentus,  rerum  autem  incuriosus 
et  contemptor  astabam."  /  heard  him  diligently  when  he 
discoursed  in  the  congregation,  but  not  with  that  application 
of  mind  which  I  ought  to  have  done;  but  I  came  rather  out 
of  curiosity  to  know  whether  his  eloquence  was  answerable  to 
that  opinion  the  world  had  of  him.  I  was  very  attentive  to 
his  style,  and  charmed  with  the  sweetness  of  his  delivery ,  but 
had  little  value  or  concern  for  the  subjects  he  treated  of. 

Ver,  33.  And  when  this  comes  to  pass,  lo,  it  will  come.  Sec] 
Or  rather,  lo,  it  is  come;  for  so  the  same  phrase  is  trans- 
lated, vi.  2.  (».  10.  the  verb  being  in  the  present  tense.  When 
you  see  my  prophecies  concerning  the  destruction  of  Jeru- 
salem actually  brought  to  pass,  as  it  appears  they  are  at 
this  time,  (see  ver.  21.)  then  you  will  be  convinced  of  the 
truth  of  my  mission,  and  of  your  own  inexcusable  crime  in 
despising  my  predictions.    (See  xxiv.  27.) 
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God  reproves  the  ill  conduct  of  the  governors  of  the  Jewish 
nation,  both  civil  and  ecclesiastical ;  and  promises  a 


general  restoration  of  his  people,  and  their  happy  con- 
dition under  the  government  of  the  Messias,  their  king. 

Ver.  2.  Prophesy  against  the  shepherds  of  Israel.] 
The  word  shepherd,  in  the  prophetical  writings,  compre- 
hends both  civil  and  ecclesiastical  governors:  (see  the 
notes  upon  I.sa.  Ivi.  11.  Jer.  ii.  8.  xxiii.  1.)  princes  being 
called  shepherds  of  their  people,  as  well  as  those  who  have 
the  immediate  care  of  their  souls.  (See  Psal.  Ixxviii.  71, 
72.)  To  the  same  sense  Homer  calls  Agamemnon,  iroifiiva 
Xauiv,  the  shepherd  of  the  people.  And  as  the  threatenings 
here  denounced,  extend  to  all  sorts  of  governors ;  so  the 
several  sins  of  the  princes,  priests,  and  prophets,  are  re- 
proved, xxii.  25,  &c.  (Compare  likewise  xlv.  8,  9.) 

Woe  to  the  shepherds  of  Israel  that  feed  tliemselves.]  That 
regard  their  own  profit  and  advantage,  not  the  good  of  the 
people  committed  to  their  charge.  Plato,  in  the  first  book 
of  his  Commonwealth,  describing  the  office  of  a  magistrate, 
saith,  "  He  should  look  upon  himself  as  sustaining  the 
office  of  a  shepherd,  that  makes  it  his  chief  business  to 
take  care  of  his  flock ;  not  as  if  he  were  going  to  a  feast  to 
fill  himself  and  satiate  his  appetite,  or  to  a  market  to  make 
what  gain  he  can  to  himself."  Eusebius,  in  his  twelfth  book 
de  Praeparatione  Evangelica,  cap.  44.  hath  transcribed 
the  whole  passage  as  an  exact  parallel  to  this  place  of 
Ezekiel. 

Ver.  3.  Ye  eat  the  fat,]  Or,  the  milk,  as  the  LXX.  render 
it.  The  Hebrew  words,  halab,  milk,  and  heleb,fat,  difier 
only  in  their  points;  so  that  the  ancient  versions  take  them 
promiscuously  one  for  the  other.     (See  xxv.  4.) 

Ye  kill  them  that  are  fed.]  Them  that  are  fat  ye  design 
for  the  slaughter,  wherewith  to  feed  yourselves  :  (see  Zech. 
X.  5.)  i.  e.  they  took  away  the  lives  of  the  wealthy  and 
substantial,  that  they  might  enrich  themselves  with  their 
estates.    (See  xxii.  25. 27.) 

Ver.  4.  The  diseased  have  ye  not  strengthened,  &c.]  Ye 
have  not  applied  proper  remedies  to  the  wants  and  neces- 
sities of  the  people  committed  to  your  charge.  Tlie  ma- 
gistrates have  not  took  care  to  relieve  the  needy,  and  de- 
fend the  oppressed.  The  priests  and  the  prophets  have 
not  Jjeen  diligent  in  giving  the  people  proper  instructions, 
in  reducing  those  that  are  in  error,  or  in  comforting  the 
disconsolate. 

Neither  have  ye  bound  up  that  which  was  broken.]  Ye 
have  not  given  ease  to  the  afllicted  and  mi.serable.  A  me- 
taphor taken  from  surgeons  binding  up  wounds.  (Compare 
Isa.  Ixi.  1.) 

Neither  have  ye  brought  again  that  which  was  driven 
away,  &c.]  Or,  which  ivas  gone  astray,  as  the  word  7iid- 
dakuh  is  translated,  Deut.  xxii.  1.  Ye  have  not  sought  by 
good  instructions  to  reduce  those  that  have  been  seduced 
into  error;  or  to  reclaim  those  that  arc  ready  to  be  lost  and 
perish  in  their  sins.     (Compare  Matt.  ix.  3(5.  xviii.  11.) 

But  with  force  and  ci-uelly  have  ye  ruled  them.]  You  have 
tried  to  reduce  them  to  their  duty  by  the  rough  methods  of 
cruelty  and  compulsion,  not  by  tiie  gentle  way  of  reason  and 
argument.  In  like  manner  the  methods  of  instruction  and 
good  example  are  particularly  recommended  to  the  pastors 
of  the  Christian  church,  1  Pet.  v.  3.  2  Tim.  ii.  24,  25. 

Ver.  5.  And  they  were  scattered  abroad  because  there  is 
no  shepherd,  &c.J  By  reason  of  these  neglects  of  the  go- 
vernors, the  whole  frame  of  the  government  is  dissolved. 
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and  ray  people  are  scattered  here  and  there :  some  are  fled 
for  refuge  into  foreign  countries ;  (see  Jer.  xl.  11.)  others 
are  carried  captives  by  their  enemies,  who,  as  so  many 
beasts  of  prey,  have  spoiled  and  devoured  them.  (Com- 
pare Isa.  Ivi.  9.  Jer.  xii.  9.) 

Ver.  6.  My  sheep  wandered  through  all  the  mountains, 
&c.]  As  sheep,  when  there  is  nobody  to  look  after  them, 
wander  from  one  mountain  and  hill  to  another ;  so  my  peo- 
ple have  been  forced  to  leave  their  habitations,  and  fly  to 
any  place  where  they  might  hope  for  protection.  (Compare 
vii.  16.  and  see  the  note  upon  Jer.  xiii.  16.) 

Andnone  did  seek  or  search  after  them.l  Their  rulers  took 
no  care  of  myjieople  while  they  had  power  and  authority; 
and  now  I  have  displaced  them  for  their  misdemeanours, 
and  there  is  nobody  left  whose  oflice  it  is  to  take  any  far- 
ther care  of  my  people.     (See  ver.  10.) 

Ver.  10.  I  will  require  my  flock  at  their  hands,  and  cause 
them  to  cease  from  feeding  the  flock.]  I  will  require  a  severe 
account  of  their  kings  and  princes,  their  priests  and  pro- 
phets, of  the  damage  my  people  have  sustained  through 
their  ill  management ;  and  I  will  deprive  them  of  that  ho- 
nour and  pre-eminence  which  they  have  made  such  ill  use 
of,  as  I  have  already  displaced  Zedekiah,  and  the  princes, 
priests,  and  others,  that  were  in  authority  under  him. 

Ver.  12.  So  tvill  J  seek  out  my  slieep,  and  deliver  them  out 
of  all  places  where  they  have  been  scattered  in  the  cloudy 
and  dark  day.]  I  will  bring  them  home  from  their  several 
dispersions,  whither  they  have  been  driven  in  the  dark  and 
dismal  time  of  the  destruction  of  their  country,  and  their 
own  captivity.     (Compare  xxx.  3.) 

Ver.  13.  And  I  will  bring  them  out  from  the  people,  &c.] 
This  prophecy  may  in  some  degree  have  been  fulfilled  in 
the  return  of  the  Jews  from  the  Babylonish  captivity:  but 
seems  still  to  look  farther,  even  to  the  general  restoration 
of  the  whole  nation ;  which  most  of  the  prophets  foretell 
shall  come  to  pass  in  the  latter  days.  (Compare  xi.  17. 
XX.  41.  xxviii.  25.  xxxvi.  24.  xxxvii.  21.  xxxviii.  8. 
xxxix.  27.) 

Ver.  14.  Upon  the  high  mountains  of  Israel.]  See  vi.  2. 
There  shall  they  lie  in  a  good  fold,  &c.]  The  expressions 
denote  plenty  and  security.     (Compare  Isa.  Ixv.  10.  Jer. 
xxxiii.  12.  Hos.  ii.  18.  Zeph.  iii.  13.) 

Ver.  16. 1  will  seek  that  which  was  lost,  &c.]  The  Messias, 
whom  I  will  set  over  them,  (see  ver.  23.)  shall  faithfully 
discharge  all  the  ofiices  of  a  shepherd  towards  them,  which 
their  former  pastors  have  neglected,  ver.  4.  (Compare  Isa. 
xl.  11.  Ixi.  1.  Matt.  XV.  24.  xviii.  11.  John  x.  11.) 

But  I  will  destroy  the  fat  and  the  strong.]  Those  that  op- 
press and  domineer  over  the  weak.  (See  ver.  20,21.  com- 
pare xxxix.  18.  Amos  iv.  1.) 

I  will  feed  them  with  judgment.]  Or,  with  discretion;  i.e. 
I  will  deal  with  each  of  them  according  to  their  deserts, 
and  make  a  distinction  between  the  fat  and  lean  cattle. 
(See  ver.  18.  20.) 

Ver.  17.  Between  cattle  and  cattle,  between  the  rams  and 
tht  he-goats.]  The  Hebrew  runs  thus.  Between  the  small 
cattle,  and  the  cattle  of  rams,  and  he-goats;  between  the 
weak  and  the  strong  cattle,  i.  e.  between  the  rich  and  the 
poor,  as  the  Chaldee  paraphrase  explains  the  sense  upon 
ver.  20. 

Ver.  18.  Seemelh  it  a  small  thing  unto  you,  to  have  eaten 
up  the  good  pasture,  &c.]  This  reproof  may  fitly  be  applied 
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to  those  great  persons  who  take  no  care  that  the  poor  may 
enjoy  the  benefit  of  their  superfluities;  but  rather  let  them 
be  thrown  away  and  perish,  than  they  will  be  at  the  trou- 
ble of  seeing  them  disposed  of  for  the  good  of  those  that 
want. 

Ver.  21.  Because  ye  have  thrust  with  side  and  shoulder, 
&c.]  In  pursuance  of  this  comparison,  the  oppressors  of 
the  weak  are  commonly  styled  in  Scripture  by  the  names 
of  oxen,  bullocks,  rams,  and  he-goats.  (See  Psal.  xxii. 
12.  Ixviii.  31.  Dan.  viii.  3.5.) 

Ver.  23.  And  I  will  set  up  one  shepherd  over  them — even 
my  servant  David.]  The  Messias  is  often  described  under 
the  character  of  a  shepherd,  both  in  the  Old  and  New  Tes- 
tament. (See  the  note  on  ver.  16.)  And  the  title  may  be 
applied  to  him  with  respect  to  his  oflice  of  king,  as  well  as 
that  of  priest  and  prophet.  (See  the  note  on  ver.  2.)  He  is 
elsewhere  styled  by  the  name  of  David,  as  being  the  per- 
son in  whom  all  the  promises  made  to  David  were  fulfilled. 
(See  Isa.  Iv.  3,  4.  Jer.  xxx.  9.  Hos.  iii.  5.)  [The  expres- 
sion may  likewise  allude  to  David's  first  employment,  which 
was  that  of  a  shepherd.] 

He  shall  feed  them,  and  he  shall  be  their  shepherd.]  This 
prophecy  was  remarkably  fulfilled  when  Christ,  by  the 
preaching  of  the  gospel,  gathered  in  one  the  children  of  God 
which  were  scattered  abroad,  (John  xi.  52.  Eph.  i.  10.) 
among  whom  were  many  of  the  lost  sheep  of  the  house  of 
Israel,  (Matt.  x.  6.)  But  it  will  receive  a  farther  completion 
at  the  general  conversion  of  the  Jews,  when  the  time  will 
come  that  they  shall  say.  Blessed  is  he  that  cometh  in  the 
name  of  the  Lord,  (Matt,  xxiii.  37.)  And  this  signal  event 
will  usher  in  or  complete  the  fulness  of  the  gentiles.  (See 
Rom.  xi.  12.  15.  25.  32.) 

Ver.  24.  And  I  the  Lord  will  be  their  God.]  I  will  renew 
my  covenant  with  them,  and  receive  them  again  into  my 
protection.  (See  ver.  30.  xxxvii.  27.  Lev.  xvi.  12.  and  the 
notes  upon  Jer.  xxx.  22.) 

And  my  servant  David  a  prince  among  them.]  See  the 
note  on  xxxvii.  22. 

Ver.  25.  And  I  will  make  with  them  a  covenant  of  peace.] 
As  I  will  be  at  peace  with  them,  so  I  will  give  them  the 
blessing  of  outward  peace,  and  will  protect  them  from  tlie 
annoyance  of  all  their  enemies,  from  persecution  and  out-, 
ward  violence.     (See  Jer.  xxiii.  6.) 

And  will  cause  the  evil  beasts  to  cease  out  of  the  land.] 
This  may  be  meant  of  freedom  from  persecution  by  infidels 
and  strangers.  (Compare  ver.  28.)  Such  a  security  is  else- 
where expressed  by  making  a  covenant  for  them  with  the 
beasts  of  the  field.  (See  Lev.  xxvi.  6.  Job  v.  23.  Isa.  xxxv. 
9.  Hos.  ii.  18.)  The  words  are  likewise  capable  of  a  lite- 
ral interpretation,  importing,  that  as  God  had  threatened 
after  the  desolation  of  the  land,  wild  beasts  should  overrun 
it,  and  devour  the  few  inhabitants  that  were  left ;  (see  v.  17. 
xxxiii.  27.)  so  upon  the  repeopling  of  the  country,  those 
ravagers  should  forsake  it. 

Ver.  26.  And  I  will  make  them,  and  the  places  roundabout 
my  hill,  a  blessing.]  I  will  there  give  remarkable  instances 
of  my  favour,  and  the  happiness  which  accompanies  it. 
(See  Gen.  xii.  2.  Isa.  xix.  24.  Zech.  viii.  13.)  God's  hill  is 
the  same  with  his  holy  mountain,  xx.  40. 

And  there  shall  be  showers  of  blessing.]  Such  as  shall  pro- 
duce all  sorts  of  plenty.    (Compare  Mai.  iii.  10.) 

Ver.  27.  Arid  the  tree  of  the  field  shall  yield  her  fruit,  he] 
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The  spiritual  blessings  of  .the  gospel  are  sometimes  de- 
scribed under  the  emblems  of  fruitfulncss  and  plenty.  (See 
the  notes  on  Isa.  iv.  2.  xxxv.  2.  Ixv.  10.  Jer.  xxxi.  12.) 

Wlien  I  have  broken  the  bands  of  their  yoke."]  The  same 
expression  which  is  used  concerning  the  deliverance  of 
Israel  out  of  Egypt.  (Lev.  xxvi.  13.  Jer.  ii.  20.)  Their  final 
restoration  being  represented  as  the  greater  deliverance  of 
the  two.    (See  Jer.  xxiii.  7,  8.) 

And  delivered  them  out  of  the  hand  of  those  that  served 
themselves  of  them.]  See  Jer.  xxv.  14. 

Ver.  28.  And  they  shall  no  more  be  a  prey  to  the  heathen, 
neither  shall  the  beasts  of  the  land  devour  them.]  See  ver.  25. 

And  they  shall  dwell  safely,  &c.]  See  the  note  on  Jer. 
xxiii.  6. 

Ver.  29.  And  I  will  raise  them  up  a  plant  of  renown.] 
The  Messias  is  often  described  under  the  name  of  the 
branch;  and  the  rod  or  shoot  growing  of  the  stem  of  Jesse. 
(See  Isa.  iv.  2.  xi.  liii.  2.  Jer.  xxiii.  5.  Zech.  iii.  8.  vi.  12.) 

And  they  shall  be  no  more  consumed  with  hunger  in  the 
land.]  But  shall  be  blessed  with  plenty  of  all  things.  (See 
ver.  26, 27.  and  xxxvi.  29.) 

Neither  bear  the  shame  of  the  heathen  any  more.]  By 
whom  they  were  reproached,  as  if  their  God  had  cast  them 
off.    (See  xxxvi.  3.  6. 15.) 

Ver.  30.  Then  shall  they  know  that  I  the  Lord  their  God 
am  with  them,  &c.]  See  ver.  24. 

Ver.  31.  And  ye,  my  flock,  the  flock  of  my  pasture,  are 
men.]  These  words,  at  the  conclusion  of  the  chapter,  ex- 
plain the  metaphor  which  runs  through  the  whole:  that 
what  was  said  of  a  flock  and  its  shepherds,  is  to  be  under- 
stood of  men  and  their  governors  ;  and  especially  of  God's 
people,  whom  he  takes  care  of,  as  a  shepherd  does  of  bis 
flock.    (See  xxxvi.  38.  Psal.  Ixxxi.  2.) 

CHAP.  XXXV. 

ARGUMENT. 

The  prophet  renews  his  former  denunciations  of  judgments 
upon  the  Edomites,  (see  xxv.  12.)  as  a  just  punishment 
for  their  insulting  over  the  calamities  of  the  Jews. 

Ver.  2.  *3£r  thy  face  against  Mount  Seir.]  See  vi.  2. 
Mount  Seir  is  the  same  with  Idumea.    (See  Deut.  ii.  5.) 

Ver.  4.  I  will  lay  thy  cities  waste,  &c.]  See  ver.  9. 

Ver.  5.  Because  thou  hast  had  a  perpetual  hatred,  &c.] 
See  the  note  on  xxv.  12. 

In  tlie  time  that  their  iniquity  had  an  end.]  When  their 
iniquity  received  its  just  doom.    (See  vii.  6.  xxi.  25. 29.) 

Ver.  6.  Sith  thou  hast  not  hated  blood,  even  blood  shall 
pursue  thee.]  Since  thou  hast  loved  cruelty,  and  took  de- 
light in  shedding  blood,  vengeance  shall  pursue  thee,  and 
thou  shalt  fall  into  the  hands  of  those  that  will  be  as  eager 
to  shed  thine.  The  phrase.  Thou  liast  not  hated  blood,  is 
spoken  by  the  figure  called  litotes  by  the  rhetoricians, 
when  the  words  imply  more  than  they  express.  (See  the 
note  on  Jer.  vii.  31.) 

Ver.  7.  And  cut  off  from  it  him  that  passeth  out,  and  him 
that  returneth.]  No  travellers  shall  go  forward  or  backward 
in  it  with  safety.  (See  xxix.  11.  compare  Judg.  v.  G. 
2  Chron.  xv.  5.) 

Ver.  8.  And  J  will  fill  his  mountains  with  his  slain  men, 


&c.]  Every  part  of  the  country  shall  be  filled  with  the  car- 
casses of  tliose  that  are  slain.    (Compare xxxii.  4,  5) 

Ver.  9.  And  I  will  make  thee  pevpetudl  desolations,  &c.] 
See  xxv.  13.  Jer.  xlix.  17,  18.  Mai.  i.  3.  Dr.  Prideaux, 
Script.  Hist.  par.  ii.  p.  299.  informs  us,  that  the  Nabath- 
eans  having  driven  the  Edomites  out  of  their  ancient  habita- 
tions in  the  time  of  the  Babylonish  captivity,  they  settled 
themselves  in  the  southern  part  of  Judea,  where  they  were 
afterward  conquered  by  Hyrcanus,  and  obliged  to  embrace 
the  Jewish  religion,  and  so  became  at  length  incorporated 
with  that  nation.     (See  ibid.  p.  307.) 

Ver.  10.  These  two  nations,  and  these  two  countries,  shall 
be  mine.]  They  settled  themselves  in  part  of  the  country, 
and  hoped  to  have  got  possession  of  the  whole  in  time. 
(See  the  note  upon  the  foregoing  verse.)  The  Ammonites 
had  the  same  design,  as  appears  from  Jer.  xlix.  1. 

Whereas  the  Lord  was  there.]  They  did  not  believe  that 
God  had  placed  his  name  there,  had  chosen  it  for  a  place 
of  his  peculiar  residence,  and  would  never  quite  relinquish 
his  property  in  it.     (See  xlviii.  35.) 

Ver.  11.  And  I  will  make  myself  known  among  them, 
when  I  have  judged  thee.]  I  will  make  my  people  see  that 
I  have  not  quite  cast  them  off,  by  my  avenging  their  quar- 
rel upon  thee. 

Ver.  12.  And  thou  shalt  know  that  I  am  the  Lord.]  See 
vi.  7. 

TTiey  are  laid  desolate,  &c.]  See  the  note  on  ver.  10. 

Ver.  13.  Thus  with  your  mouth  ye  have  boasted  against 
me.]  As  if  I  were  not  able  to  make  good  my  promises 
towards  the  Jews,  or  to  assert  my  right  in  Judea.  (See 
ver.  10.) 

Ver.  14.  When  the  whole  earth  rejoiceth,  I  will  make  thee 
desolate.]  When  1  shall  restore  other  countries,  conquered 
by  the  king  of  Babylon,  to  their  former  posterity,  thou  shalt 
still  lie  waste  and  desolate.  The  Edomites  never  recovered 
their  country,  after  the  Nabatheans  had  expelled  them  out 
of  it.    (See  Dr.  Prideaux,  in  the  place  abovecited.) 

Ver.  15.  Thou  shalt  be  desolate — all  Idumea.]  The  ex- 
pression is  like  that  of  Isaiah,  whole  Palestina,  Isa.  xiv. 
29.  i.  e.  all  the  several  tribes  and  divisions  of  it. 

CHAP.    XXXVI. 

ARGUMENT. 

This  and  the  following  chapter  contain  a  prediction  of  the 
general  restoration  both  of  Israel  and  Judah,  a  subject 
often  spoken  of  by  this  prophet :  of  which  the  return  of 
the  two  tribes  from  Babylon  may  be  thought  an  earnest. 

Ver.  1.  J^^ROPHESYunto  the  mountains  of  Israel.]  See 
the  following  verse. 

Ver.  2.  Because  the  enemy  hath  said  against  you,  even  the 
ancient  high  places  are  ours  in  possession.]  The  Idumeans 
have  made  their  boasts  (see  ver.  5.  xxxv.  10.)  that  they 
should  become  masters  of  the  mountainous  parts  of  Judea, 
where  the  ancient  fortresses  were  placed  which  commanded 
all  the  rest  of  the  country.  To  the  same  sense  we  are  to 
understand  the  expression  of  treading  upon  the  high  places 
of  the  earth,  Deut.  xxxii.  13.  i.  e.  taking  possession  of 
the  fortresses  or  passes  which  command  the  rest  of  the 
country. 

Ver.  3.  A7td  ye  are  taken  up  in  the  lips  of  talkers,  and 
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are  the  infamy  of  the  heathen.'^  Your  calamities  have  made 
you  become  a  proverb,  a  by-word,  and  a  reproach  among 
the  heathen  round  about  you,  according  to  the  threatenings 
of  the  prophets  denounced  against  you.  (See  Deut.  xxviii. 
37.  1  Kings  ix.  7,  8.  Psal.  Ixxix.  4.  Jer.  xviii.  16.  Lam.  ii. 
16.  Dan.  ix.  16.) 

Ver.  4.  Which  became  a  prey  to  the  residue  of  the  heathen 
that  are  round  about  you.^  To  these  heathens  that  are  left, 
after  the  general  desolations  threatened  upon  the  neigh- 
bouring countries,  Moab,  Edom,  Ammon,  &c.  (Compare 
ver.  36.  Jer.  xxv.  20.  xlvii.  4.) 

Ver.  5.  Surely  in  the  fire  of  my  jealousy  .'\  In  that  fervent 
zeal  and  concern  that  I  have  for  my  own  honour,  which  is 
blasphemed  among  the  heathen.  (See  xxxv.  12,  13.  com- 
pare xxxviii.  19.  xxxix.  25.) 

Against  the  residue  of  the  heathen — which  have  appointed 
my  land  into  their  possession.]  See  the  note  on  xxxv.  12. 

Ver.  6.  Because  ye  have  borne  the  shame  of  the  heathen.] 
See  xxxiv.  29.  xxxv.  12, 13. 

Ver.  7.  I  have  lifted  up  my  hand.]  I  have  solemnly 
sworn.    (See  xx.  5,  &c.) 

Ver.  8.  Yield  your  fruit  to  my  people  of  Israel;  for  they 
nre  at  hand  to  come.]  This  may  have  an  immediate  aspect 
upon  the  Jews'  return  from  Babylon,  when  they  were  re- 
stored to  the  possession  of  their  own  country.  If  we  sup- 
pose the  words  to  relate  to  the  general  restoration  of  the 
nation,  the  longest  distance  of  time  that  the  things  of  this 
world  can  extend  to,  is  but  as  a  moment  in  respect  of  eter- 
nity.   (Compare  Heb.  x.  37.  Philip,  iv.  5.) 

Ver.  10.  And  the  wastes  shall  be  builded.]  Compare  ver. 
33.  This  may  likewise  have  been  in  some  measure  ful- 
filled at  their  return  from  Babylon.  (Compare  Isa.  Iviii. 
12.  Ixi.  4.) 

Ver.  11.  And  I  will  multiply  upon  you  man  and  beast.] 
As  God  in  his  judgments  threatens  to  cut  off  man  and 
beast  from  a  land ;  (see  xiv.  17.)  so  here  he  promises  to 
replenish  it  with  both.  (Compare  Jer.  xxxi.  27.  xxxiii.  12.) 

And  will  do  better  unto  you  than  at  your  beginnings.]  In 
bestowing  upon  you  the  blessings  of  the  gospel ;  the  pro- 
mises of  which  were  made  first  to  the  Jews  and  to  their 
children,  (Acts  ii.  39.)  The  words  may  likewise  imply, 
that  God  would  give  them  a  more  lasting  and  secure  pos- 
session of  their  land  than  ever  they  had  before.  (See  the 
following  verses.) 

Ver.  12.  Yea,  I  will  cause  men  to  walk  upon  you.]  O 
mountains  or  land  of  Israel,  (ver.  8.) 

Ver.  13.  Thou  land  devourest  up  men,  and  hast  bereaved 
thy  nations.]  The  neighbouring  people  raised  this  ill  cha- 
racter upon  the  land  of  Judea,  because  of  the  severe  judg- 
ments of  the  sword,  famine,  and  pestilence,  which  had  de- 
stroyed the  greatest  part  of  the  inhabitants.  The  expres- 
sion alludes  to  that  evil  report  which  the  spies  brought  upon 
it,  (Numb.  xiii.  32.)  that  it  was  a  land  that  did  eat  up  its 
inhabitants ;  as  if  the  air  had  been  unwholesome,  or  the 
country  always  afflicted  by  some  judgment  from  heaven. 

Ver.  14.  Therefore  thou  shall  devour  men  no  more,  &c.] 
Thou  shalt  be  free  from  the  strokes  of  heaven,  and  from  the 
annoyance  of  enemies  on  earth. 

Ver.  15.  Neither  will  I  cause  men  to  hear  in  thee  the  shame 
of  the  heathen  any  more,  &c.]  See  ver.  6.  and  xxxiv.  29. 

Neither  shalt  thou  cause  thy  nations  to  fall  any  more.] 
The  Chaldee,  and  some  other  ancient  versions,  translate 


the  words.  Neither  shalt  thou  bereave  thy  people  [or  nations] 
any  more  ;  as  if  the  word,  in  the  original,  were  shaccal,  the 
same  which  is  used  in  the  sense  of  bereaving  in  the  fore- 
going verses ;  whereas  here  the  present  copies  read  cashal, 
which  signifies  to  fall.  But  it  hath  been  before  observed, 
that  words  in  the  Hebrew,  which  are  near  in  sound,  often 
have  an  affinity  in  their  signification.  (See  the  note  on 
xxvii.  15.) 

Ver.  17.  Ttieir  way  was  before  me,  as  the  uncleanness  of 
a  removed  woman.]  As  such  a  person  was  under  a  legal 
pollution,  and  forbidden  to  come  within  the  courts  of  the 
temple,  or  attend  upon  God's  worship  there :  so  the  defile- 
ments the  Jews  had  contracted  by  their  idolatries,  and  other 
heinous  sins,  rendered  them  unqualified  to  be  my  people, 
or  to  offer  up  any  religious  service  to  me. 

Ver.  18.  Wherefore,  I  poured  my  fury  upon  them  for  the 
blood  they  had  shed  upon  the  land,  and  for  their  idols,  &c.] 
Murder  and  idolatry,  two  sins  of  the  first  magnitude,  are 
often  joined  together  in  the  catalogue  of  national  sins  re- 
cited in  this  prophecy;  meaning  particularly,  the  blood  of 
their  children,  which  they  offered  to  their  idols.  (See  xvi. 
36.  38.  xxiii.  37.) 

Ver.  19.  And  I  scattered  them  among  the  heathen,  &c.] 
See  V.  12. 

Ver.  20.  And  when  they  entered  unto  the  heathen — they 
profaned  my  holy  name,  when  they  said  unto  them,  &c.]  Or, 
When  it  was  said  unto  them :  verbs  of  the  third  person  being 
often  taken  impersonally.  By  their  evil  practices  they 
brought  a  scandal  upon  my  name,  and  gave  occasion  to 
the  heathen  to  say.  See  what  profligate  wretches  these  are 
who  call  themselves  by  the  name  of  God's  people,  whom 
he  hath  justly  expelled  out  of  their  country  which  he  had 
given  them.  The  Chaldee  paraphrase  understands  the 
words  to  this  sense :  "  If  these  are  God's  people,  why  does 
he  suflFer  them  to  be  turned  out  of  the  land  which  he  made 
the  place  of  his  own  especial  residence?  why  does  he  not 
continue  to  protect  them  ?"  But  the  former  sense  agrees 
better  with  the  scope  of  the  text,  and  with  St.  Paul's  appli- 
cation of  it  to  the  Jews  of  his  own  time,  Rom.  ii.  24.  and 
with  what  follows,  ver.  31. 

Ver.  21.  But  I  had  pity  for  my  holy  name,  &c.]  Iwrought 
for  my  name's  sake,  that  it  should  not  be  polluted  among  the 
heathen,  as  the  prophet  speaks,  xx.  9. 

Ver.  22.  /  do  not  this  for  your  sakes,  O  house  of  Israel.] 
The  promises  I  make  in  your  favour  in  the  following  verses, 
are  not  owing  to  any  desert  of  yours,  but  purely  to  vindi- 
cate my  own  honour.  (See  ver.  32.  and  compare  Deut. 
ix.  5.  Psal,  cvi.  8.) 

Ver.  23.  And  I  will  sanctify  my  great  name,  which  was 
profaned  among  the  heathen,  &c.]  I  will  give  illustrious 
proofs  of  my  power  and  goodness,  and  vindicate  my  ho- 
nour from  the  reproaches  with  which  it  has  been  blas- 
phemed among  the  heathen,  upon  the  occasion  of  your  evil 
doings. 

And  the  heathen  shall  know  that  I  am  the  Lord.]  The  re- 
turn of  the  Jews  from  the  Babylonish  captivity  was  taken 
notice  of  by  the  heathens,  as  a  signal  instance  of  God's 
providence  towards  them;  (see  Psal.  cxxvi.2,)  and  their 
general  conversion  will  be  a  much  more  remarkable  proof 
of  my  fulfilling  the  promises  made  to  their  fathers ;  so  that 
the  heathens  themselves  will  be  forced  to  take  notice  of  it. 
(See  xxxvii.  28.)    It  will  be  an  effectual  argument  to  coa- 
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vince  infidels  that  yoar  nation,  and  the  rest  of  the  true 
Israelites,  are  the  only  church  of  God,  and  professors  of  his 
truth.    (See  Zech.  viii.  23.) 

When  I  shall  be  sanctified  in  you  before  your  eyes.] 
When  I  shall  sanctify  my  name,  as  it  is  expressed  in  the 
former  part  of  the  verse,  and  make  my  power  and  good- 
ness known  to  the  world.  (See  the  notes  on  xx.  41. 
xxviii.  22.) 

Ver.  24.  And  I  will  take  you  out  from  among  the  heathen, 
&c.]  See  xxxiv.  13.  xxxvii.  21.  xxxix.  25. 

Ver.  25.  And  I  will  sprinkle  clean  water  upon  you,  and 
ye  shall  be  clean.]  The  expression  alludes  to  those  legal 
purifications  which  were  made  by  sprinkling  water  upon 
the  unclean  person;  (see  Numb.  viii.  7.  xix.  13.)  and  de- 
notes the  sacrament  of  baptism,  by  which  true  believers 
are  cleansed  from  their  former  sins,  and  inwardly  sancti- 
fied. (See  Acts  ii.  38.  xxii.  16.  Titus  iii.  5.  and  compare 
Jar.  xxxiii.  8.)  St.  Paul  may  probably  allude  to  this  text, 
when  he  exhorts  the  Hebrew  converts  to  draw  nigh  to 
God,  liaving  their  hearts  sprinkled  from  an  evil  conscience, 
and  their  bodies  washed  with  pure  water,  (Heb.  x.  22.) 

From  all  your  fiUhiness,  and  from  your  idols  will  I  cleanse 
you."]  When  the  prophets  foretell  the  general  conversion 
of  the  Jews,  they  usually  mention  their  detestation  of  their 
former  idolatries,  as  a  necessary  preparation  towards  it. 
(See  Isa.  i.  29.  xvii.  7,  8.  Jer.  iii.  22,  23,  &c.  Zech.  xiii. 
1,  2.)  Some  account  of  this  circumstance  of  their  conver- 
sion hath  been  given  in  the  note  upon  Isa.  Ixv.  7.  and  upon 
the  forementioned  chapter  of  Jeremiah. 

Ver.  26,  27.  A  new  heart  also  will  I  give  you,  &c.]  See 
xi.  19.  This  promise  will  be  fulfilled,  when  the  heart  of 
this  people  shall  turn  to  the  Lord,  and  tJie  veil  shall  be 
taken  from  it,  as  St.  Paul  informs  us,  2  Cor.  iii.  16.  (Com- 
pare Jer.  xxxi.  33,  34.) 

Ver.  28.  And  ye  shall  dwell  in  the  land  that  I  gave  to 
yourfatliers.]  See  xxviii.  25. 

And  ye  shall  be  my  people,  &c.]  See  xi.  20. 

Ver.  29.  Itvill  also  save  you  from  all  your  uncleannesses.] 
I  will  take  away  the  guilt  of  them,  and  deliver  you  from 
the  pmiishments  due  to  them.    (See  Matt.  i.  21.) 

Ibid,  and  Ver.  30.  And  I  will  call  for  the  corn,  and  will 
increase  it,  &c.]  See  the  notes  upon  xxxiv.  27.  29. 

Ver.  31.  Then  shall  ye  remember  your  own  evil  ways.] 
See  the  note  upon  xvi.  61. 

And  shall  loatJie  yourselves  in  your  own  sight,  &c.]  See 
vi.  9. 

Ver.  32.  Not  for  your  sakes  do  I  this — be  it  known  unto 
you,  &c.]  The  prophet  repeats  what  he  said  ver.  22.  on 
purpose  to  check  all  vain  presumption  in  the  Jews,  and 
confidence  of  their  own  intrinsic  worth  or  merit:  a  fault 
they  have  been  very  prone  to  in  all  ages. 

Ver.  33.  I  will  cause  you  to  dwell  in  the  cities,  and  the 
wastes  shall  be  builded.]  See  ver.  10. 

Ver.  3^1.  Whereas  it  lay  desolate  in  the  sight  of  all  that 
passed  by  it.]  As  Moses  had  threatened,  Deut.  xxix. 
23.28. 

Ver.  35.  This  land  that  was  desolate  is  become  like  the 
garden  of  Eden.]  See  xxviii.  13.  Isa.  li.  3. 

Ver.  36.  The  heatlien  that  are  left  round  about  you,  shall 
iknow  that  I  the  Lord  build  the  ruined  places.  Sec]  The  hea- 
then nations  that  are  near  you,  (see  ver.  4.)  shall  be  con- 
vinced that  the  restoring  the  Jews  to  their  former  state 


must  be  the  immediate  hand  of  God,  who  will  certainly,  in 
due  time,  fulfil  what  is  here  foretold.     (See  xxxvii.  14.) 

Ver.  37.  I  will  yet  for  this  be  inquired  of  by  the  house  of 
Israel,  to  do  it  for  them.]  God,  in  his  anger,  tells  the  Jews, 
that  he  will  not  be  inquired  of  by  them,  (xiv.  3.  xx.  3.  31.) 
intimating,  that  during  their  continuance  in  idolatry  and 
other  wickedness,  they  ought  not  to  address  themselves  to 
him,  nor  expect  any  favourable  answer  to  their  requests : 
but  now,  upon  their  repentance  and  reconciliation,  he  tells 
them,  that  he  will  be  inquired  of  by  tliem;  i.  e.  he  will  dis- 
pose their  hearts  to  apply  themselves  to  him  by  prayer,  and 
Avill  answer  the  petitions  they  make  to  him  for  the  fulfill- 
ing these  his  promises.  (See  Psal.  x.  17.  and  compare  Jer. 
xxix.  13.) 

Ver.  38.  As  the  holy  flock;  as  the  flock  of  Jerusalem  in 
her  solemn  feasts.]  The  sheep  and  lambs,  designed  for  the 
sacrifices  which  were  ofiered  at  the  three  solemn  feasts, 
were  both  very  numerous,  and  likewise  of  the  best  in  their 
kind.  The  epithet  oi'  holy,  and  most  holy,  is  often  applied 
to  sacrifices  in  the  Levitical  law,  as  being  wholly  dedi- 
cated to  God,  and  set  apart  for  his  worship.  (See  Lev.  vi.~ 
25. 29.  Numb,  xviii.  9.) 

So  shall  the  waste  cities  be  filled  with  flocks  of  men.]  See 
xxxiv.  31. 

CHAP.   XXXVII. 

ARGUMENT. 

Under  the  figure  of  a  resurrection  of  dry  bones,  is  fore- 
told the  general  restoration  of  the  Jews  from  their 
several  dispersions;  and  by  the  joining  of  two  sticks, 
is  represented  the  uniting  of  Israel  and  Judah  into  one 
kingdom. 

Ver.  1.  X  HE  hand  of  the  Lord  was  upon  me.]  See  the 
note  upon  i.  3. 

And  carried  me  out  in  the  Spirit  of  the  Lord.]  Or,  by  the 
Spirit  of  the  Lord.  (Compare  iii.  14.  viii.  3.  xi.  24.)  This 
was  performed  either  by  a  local  translation  of  the  prophet, 
or  else  by  way  of  vision  and  lively  representation.  (See 
the  note  upon  viii.  3.) 

Ver.  3.  O  Lord  God,  thou  knowest.]  This  is  only  an  act 
of  thy  power  and  good  pleasure.  Raising  the  dead  to  life 
again  is  peculiarly  ascribed  to  God,  as  being  properly  the 
work  of  Omnipotence,  and  a  sort  of  new  creation.  (See 
Deut.  xxxii.  39.  1  Sam.  ii.  6.  John  v.  21.  Rom.  iv.  17. 
2  Cor.  i.  9.) 

Ver.  4.  O  ye  dry  bones,  hear  ye  the  word  of  the  LordJ] 
A  prophetical  and  lively  representation  of  that  voice  of  the 
Son  of  God,  which  all  that  are  in  tJie  graves  shall  hear  at 
the  last  day,  and  shall  come  forth  out  of  them,  (John  v. 
28,  29.) 

Ver.  5.  Behold,  I  will  cause  breath  to  enter  into  you  ]  The 
breath  of  life,  as  it  is  expressed.  Gen.  ii.  7.  (Compare 
Psal.  civ.  30.) 

Ver.  7.  And  as  I  prophesied,  there  was  a  noise,  and  be- 
hold a  shaking.]  Such  a  noise,  or  commotion,  as  we  may 
suppose  the  bones  of  a  human  body  would  make  upon  their 
meeting  together  again,  after  having  been  severed  one  from 
another. 

Ver.  9.  Prophesy  unto  the  wind.]  Or  rather,  to  the  breath, 
meaning  that  vital  principle  which  unites  body  and  soul 
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together,  and  is  mentioned  as  distinct  from  the  four  winds 
in  the  following  words. 

Come  from  the  four  winds,  O  breath.]  The  words  figura- 
tively represent  the  restoration  of  the  Jewish  nation  from 
the  several  countries  whither  they  were  dispersed  over  the 
world,  expressed  by  their  being  scattered  towards  all  winds, 
(v.  10.  xii.  14.  xvii.  21.) 

Ver.  10.  An  exceeding  great  army.]  To  signify  the  great 
numbers  they  will  amount  to,  when  they  return  from  their 
several  dispersions,  and  unite  into  one  body.  They  are  else- 
where styled  a  remnant,  but  that  is  in  comparison  of  the 
whole  nation.  (See  the  notes  upon  Isa.  iv.  2.  x.  22.  xxvii. 
12,  13.) 

Ver.  11.  Tliese  bones  are  the  whole  house  of  Israel.]  They 
represent  the  forlorn  and  desperate  condition  to  which  the 
whole  nation  is  reduced. 

Ver.  12.  /  will  open  your  graves,  and  cause  you  to  come 
out  of  your  graves.]  I  will  reunite  you  into  one  body  or  na- 
tion, who  now  lie  scattered  and  dispersed  as  the  bones  in 
a  charnel-house.  (Compare  ver.  21.)  In  their  state  of  dis- 
persion and  captivity  they  are  called  the  dead  Israelites, 
in  Baruch,  iii.  4.  And  their  restoration  is  described  as  a 
resurrection  by  Isaiah,  (xxvi.  19.)  at  which  time  their  bones 
are  said  to  flourish,  or  to  be  restored  to  their  former  strength 
and  vigour,  in  the  same  prophet,  Ixvi.  14.  In  like  manner 
St.  Paul  expresses  their  conversion,  and  the  general  re- 
storation which  shall  accompany  it,  by  life  from  the  dead, 
Rom.  xi.  15. 

And  bring  you  into  the  land  of  Israel.]  See  ver.  25.  and 
the  note  upon  xxviii.  25. 

Ver.  14.  And  shall  put  my  Spirit  in  you,  and  ye  shall 
live.]  That  principle  of  life  expressed  by  breath  or  spirit, 
ver.  9.  not  excluding  that  new  spirit  of  grace,  which  God 
will  at  that  time  plentifully  bestow  upon  them.  (See  xi.  19. 
xxxvi.  26,  27.)  The  principle  of  grace  is  often  spoken  of 
as  a  higher  principle  of  life,  and  the  earnest  of  our  hea- 
venly happiness.  (See  Rom.  viii.  11.  1  Cor.  vi.  17.  xv.  45.) 

Ver.  IG.  Take  thee  one  stick,  and  write  upon  it,  &c.]  i.  e. 
One  rod;  the  expression  alludes  to  Numb.  xvii.  2.  where 
Moses  is  commanded  to  take  twelve  rods,  one  for  each 
tribe,  and  to  write  the  name  of  the  tribe  upon  the  rod. 

For  Judah,  and  the  children  of  Israel  his  companions.] 
Not  only  the  tribe  of  Benjamin,  but  many  of  the  other 
tribes  joined  themselves  to  the  tribe  of  Judah,  and  kept 
close  to  the  law  of  God,  and  the  worship  of  his  temple, 
(See  2  Chron.  xi.  12. 16.  xv.  9.  xxx.  11.  18.) 

For  Joseph,  the  stick  of  Ephraim,  and  for  all  the  house  of 
Israel  his  companions.]  Upon  Reuben's  forfeiting  his  birth- 
right, that  privilege  was  conferred  upon  the  sons  of  Joseph, 
of  whom  Ephraim  had  the  precedence:  (see  Gen.  xlviii. 
20. 1  Chron  v.  1.)  which  made  him  be  reckoned  the  head  of 
ten  tribes;  Samaria,  the  seat  of  that  kingdom,  being  like- 
wise situate  in  the  tribe  of  Ephraim:  upon  these  accounts 
the  name  of  Ephraim  signifies  in  the  prophets  the  whole 
kingdom  of  Israel,  as  distinct  from  that  of  Judah;  and 
particularly  in  the  prophet  Ilosea,  v.  3.  5,  &c.  (See  like- 
wise Jer.  xxxi.  6.  18.) 

Ver.  17.  And  join  them  one  to  another  into  one  stick.]  A 
rod  or  sceptre  is  an  emblem  of  power;  (see  Psal.  ex.  2.) 
so  the  joining  these  two  rods  or  sticks  together,  denotes 
uniting  the  two  kingdoms  under  one  prince  or  governor. 
(See  ver.  22.) 


Ver.  18.  Wilt  thou  not  shew  us  what  thou  meanest  by 
these?]  Ezekiel  foretold  many  things  by  signs,  and  the 
Jews  were  very  inquisitive  into  the  meaning  of  them; 
though  sometimes  their  curiosity  proceeded  rather  from  a 
secret  contempt  of  the  prophet  and  his  predictions,  than  a 
real  desire  of  information.  (See  xii.  9.  xvii.  12.  xx.  49. 
xxiv.  19.) 

Ver.  19.  Which  is  in  the  hand  of  Ephraim.]  Of  which  he 
is  the  head.    (See  ver.  16.) 

Tliey  shall  be  one  in  my  hand.]  I  will  make  them  one 
nation,  and  appoint  one  king  to  rule  over  them,  the  Mes- 
sias.    (See  ver.  22.) 

Ver.  20.  And  the  sticks  whereon  thou  writest  shall  be  in 
thine  hand  before  their  eyes.]  Thou  shalt  place  the  sticks 
or  rods  thus  joined  together  before  their  eyes,  as  a  visible 
token  or  pledge  of  the  truth  of  what  I  enjoin  thee  to  speak 
to  them  in  the  following  words. 

Ver.  21.  I  will  take  the  children  of  Israel  from  among 
the  heathen,  &g.]  See  xx.  34.  xxxiy.  13.  xxxvi.  24. 
xxxix.  25. 

Ver.  22.  And  I  will  make  them  one  nation.]  They  shall 
not  be  divided  anymore  into  separate  kingdoms;  the  con- 
sequence of  which  was  their  setting  up  separate  ways  of 
worship,  and  espousing  separate  interests.  (Compare  Isa. 
xi.  13.)  It  has  been  already  observed,  that  the  prophe- 
cies which  foretell  of  the  general  restoration  of  the  Jews, 
join  Judah  and  Israel  together,  as  equal  sharers  in  that 
blessing. 

And  one  King  shall  be  king  to  them  all.]  The  Messias, 
who  is  that  one  Shepherd  and  Prince  that  shall  rule  over 
them  all,  as  one  nation.  (See  xxxiv.  23,  24.  compared 
with  Luke  i.  32,  33.)  The  Messias  is  described  as  king  of 
the  Jews  in  most  of  the  prophecies  of  the  Old  Testament, 
beginning  with  that  of  Gen.  xlix.  10.  concerning  Shiloh. 
From  David's  time  he  is  commonly  spoken  of  as  the  per- 
son in  whom  the  promises  relating  to  the  perpetuity  of 
David's  kingdom  were  to  be  accomplished.  This  was  a 
truth  unanimously  owned  by  the  Jews;  (see  John  i.  49.)  to 
which  our  Saviour  bore  testimony  before  Pontius  Pilate, 
when  the  question  being  put  to  him.  Art  thou  a  king?  he 
made  answer.  Thou  sayest  [the  truth],  for  I  am  a  king: 
thus  those  words  should  be  translated,  for  St.  Paul  al- 
luding to  them  calls  them  a  good  confession,  1  Tim.  vi.  13. 
The  same  truth  Pontius  Pilate  himself  asserted  in  that  in- 
scription which  he  providentially  ordered  to  be  written 
upon  the  cross:  (see  John  xix.  19.  22.)  so  that  the  chief 
priests  impiously  renounced  their  own  avowed  principles, 
when  they  told  Pilate,  that  they  had  no  king  but  Ccesur. 
(Ibid.  ver.  15.) 

Ver.  23.  Neither  shall  they  defile  themselves  any  more 
with  their  idols.]  See  the  note  upon  xxxvi.  25. 

Nor  with  their  detestable  things.]  Or,  abominations,  as 
the  word  shikkuts  is  elsewhere  translated,  and  commonly 
applied  to  idols.  (See  xx.  7.  2  Kings  xxiii.  13.  Dan. 
ix.  27.) 

Nor  with  any  of  their  transgressions.]  This  expression 
comprehends  in  it,  their  being  touched  with  a  hearty  com- 
punction for  their  great  sin  of  rejecting  and  crucifying  the 
Messias,  their  King  and  Saviour.     (See  Zech.  xii.  10.) 

And  will  save  them  out  of  all  their  dwelling-places  wherein 
they  have  sinned,  and  will  cleanse  tliem.]  See  xxxvi.  20. 
25.  28. 
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Ver.  24.  Atid  David  my  servant  shall  be  king  over  them, 
Sec]  See  xxxiv.  23. 

They  shall  also  walk  in  my  judgments,  &c.]  See  xxxvi.  27. 

Ver.  25.  And  they  shall  dwell  in  the  land  that  I  have 
given  to  Jacob  my  servant."]  A  promise  often  repeated  in 
this  prophecy.  (See  ver.  12.  21.  and  the  note  on  xxviii.  25.) 

Ver.  26.  Moreover,  I  will  make  a  covenant  of  peace  with 
them,  &c.]  See  xxxiv.  25.  The  words  may  likewise  be  un- 
derstood in  a  spiritual  sense,  that  God  will  be  reconciled 
to  them  through  Christ,  and  admit  them  into  that  covenant 
of  peace,  of  which  he  is  the  Mediator,  and  therefore  is 
called  our  peace,  Eph.  ii.  14.  And  then  the  following 
words.  It  shall  be  an  everlasting  covenant  with  them,  may 
fitly  be  explained  of  the  gospel,  being  such  a  covenant 
as  shall  never  be  abolished,  or  give  way  to  any  new  dis- 
pensation.   (Compare  Isa.  Iv.  3.  Jer.  xxxii.  40.) 

Ibid,  and  Ver.  27.  And  will  set  my  sanctuary  in  the 
midst  of  them  for  evermore.  My  tabernacle  also  shall  be 
with  them.]  God's  placing  first  his  tabernacle,  and  then  his 
temple  among  the'Jews,  was  a  pledge  and  token  of  his 
presence  among  them,  and  protection  over  them.  (See 
Lev.  xxvi.  11,  12.  and  the  note  upon  xi.  16.  of  this  pro- 
phecy.) And  here  he  promises  new  and  more  valuable 
tokens  of  his  presence  among  them,  by  the  graces  of  his 
Holy  Spirit,  and  the  efficacy  of  his  word  and  sacraments : 
(compare  2  Cor.  vi.  16.)  and  perhaps  will  vouchsafe  them 
some  extraordinary  appearance  of  the  Divine  Majesty. 
(See  xliii.  4,  5.  7.  Zech.  ii.  5.) 

Yea,  I  will  be  their  God,  &c.]  See  xi.  20. 

Ver.  28.  And  the  heathen  shall  know  tliat  I  the  Lord  do 
sanctify  Israel.  The  conversion  of  the  Jewish  nation,  and 
their  being  restored  to  their  former  state  of  favour  and  ac- 
ceptance with  God,  will  be  a  work  of  providence  taken 
notice  of  by  the  heathens  themselves,  who  shall  join  them- 
selves to  the  Jews,  as  the  church  of  God  and  temple  of 
truth.    (See  xxxvi.  23.) 

CHAP,  XXX vm. 

ARGUMENT. 

The  prophecy  contained  in  this  and  the  following  chapter 
concerning  Lsrael's  victory  over  Gog  and  Magog,  with- 
out question  relates  to  the  latter  ages  of  the  world,  when 
the  whole  house  of  Israel  shall  return  into  their  own  land, 
(xxxix.  25,  26.)  And  the  expressions  we  meet  with  in 
this  chapter,  (ver.  8.  16.)  that  this  should  come  to  pass 
in  the  latter  days,  and  after  many  days,  or  a  consider- 
able number  of  years,  and  that  God  had  of  old  prophe- 
sied concerning  this  transaction :  these  and  other  circum- 
stances of  this  prophecy,  are  a  proof  that  the  event  was 
to  happen  a  great  while  after  the  several  predictions  of 
the  prophets  concerning  it.  So  that  this  must  be  looked 
upon  as  one  of  those  obscure  prophecies  of  Scripture, 
the  fulfilling  whereof  will  best  explain  their  meaning. 

Ver.  2.  ijET  thy  face  (see  vi.  2.)  against  Gog,  tlte  land  of 
Magog.]  Or,  of  the  land  of  Magog.  Magog  was  the  son  of 
Japhetb,  (Gen.  x.  2.)  from  whence  the  Scythians  are  gene- 
rally supposed  to  be  derived.  The  Mogul  Tartars,  a  peo- 
ple of  the  Scythian  race,  are  still  called  so  by  the  Arabian 
writers,  as  Dr.  Hyde  informs  us,  in  his  epistle.  Do  Men- 
saris  Synensibus.    By  Gog  and  Magog  may  most  probably 


here  be  meant  the  Turks,  who  were  originally  natives  of 
Tartary,  called  Turcheston  by  'he  eastern  writers;  and 
whose  language  is  derived  from  that  of  the  Tartars.  The 
land  of  Canaan  hath  been,  for  several  years,  in  the  pos- 
session of  the  Turks :  several  texts  in  Ezekiel  foretell  the 
Jews'  settlement  in  that  country  again ;  and  some  of  the 
expressions  in  this  and  the  following  chapter  intimate, 
that  the  people  called  here  by  the  name  of  Gog,  and  their 
allies,  will  attempt  to  recover  it  again  out  of  the  hands 
of  the  Jews,  its  rightful  owners :  this  may  probably  occa- 
sion the  war  and  victory  here  spoken  of.  But  this  is  what 
cannot  be  positively  affirmed ;  only  thus  much  one  may 
venture  to  say,  that  since  the  whole  strength  of  Europe 
was  so  unsuccessful  in  their  attempts  to  recover  that  land 
out  of  the  hands  of  the  infidels  in  the  holy  war,  it  looks  as 
if  God  had  reserved  that  work  to  some  farther  time  of  his 
own  appointment,  when  that  country  should  be  the  scene 
of  some  extraordinary  event  of  Providence.  We  may  far- 
ther observe,  that  the  second  woe,  mentioned  Rev.  ix.  12. 
xi.  14.  is  by  many  learned  men  understood  of  the  Turkish 
empire;  and  in  consequence  of  that  interpretation,  the  put- 
ting an  end  to  that  tyranny,  will  be  an  introduction  to  some 
extraordinary  changes  in  the  Christian  part  of  the  world. 

The  chief  prince  of  Meshech  and  Tubal.]  The  king  or 
head  of  all  those  northern  nations  which  lie  upon  the  Euxine 
Sea.  (See  the  notes  upon  xxvii.  13.)  The  Turk  is  called 
the  king  of  the  north  in  Daniel,  xi.  40.  as  several  commen- 
tators interpret  that  place.  The  LXX.  interpreters  take 
the  word  Rosh,  commonly  translated  chief,  for  a  proper 
name;  so  they  render  the  .sentence  thus.  The  prince  of 
Rosh,  Meshech,  and  Tubal.  Rosh,  taken  as  a  proper  name, 
signifies  those  inhabitants  of  Scythia,  from  whence  the 
Russians  derive  their  name  and  original. 

Ver.  4.  And  I  will  turn  thee  back,  and  put  hooks  into 
thy  jaws.]  I  will  disappoint  all  thy  designs,  and  turn  thee 
about  as  easily  as  a  fisherman  masters  a  great  fish,  when 
he  hath  once  fastened  the  hook  into  his  jaws.  (See  xxix.  4.) 

And  I  will  bring  thee  forth,  and  all  thine  army,  &c.} 
The  sense  would  be  plainer,  if  the  words  were  thus  trans- 
lated. After  I  have  brought  thee  forth,  &c.  In  which  sense 
the  copulative  vau  is  sometimes  used.  (See  Noldius's  Con- 
cordance, p.  291.) 

Horses  and  horsemen.]  See  ver.  15. 

Ver.  5.  Persia,  Ethiopia,  and  Lybia  with  them.]  Their 
allies,  Ethiopia  and  Lybia,  are  called  Cush  and  Phut  in  the 
Hebrew,  and  are  joined  together  as  allies,  xxx.  5.  (See  the 
note  there.)  Persians  are  joined  in  like  manner  with  Afri- 
cans, xxvii.  10. 

All  of  them  with  shield  and  helmet.]  So  the  Lybians,  or 
people  of  Phut,  are  described,  Jer.  xlvi.  9.  as  handling 
the  shield;  i.  e.  being  remarkable  for  their  great  and  large 
shields,  as  Zenophon  relates  of  them,  (Cyropaed.  lib.  vi.) 

Ver.  6.  Gomer,  and  all  his  bands,  the  house  of  Togarmah 
of  the  north  quarters.]  Gomer  is  joined  with  Magog,  Gen. 
X.  2.  and  probably  signifies  Galatia,  Phrygia,  and  Bithy- 
nia,  which,  with  Cappadocia,  denoted  by  Togarmah,  com- 
prehends all  the  northern  parts  of  Asia  Minor,  which  bor- 
der upon  the  Euxine  Sea.  (See  the  meaning  of  Togarmah 
explained  in  the  note  upon  xxvii.  14.) 

And  many  people  with  thee.]  Those  of  Cilicia,  Paraphi- 
lia, and  other  nations  inhabiting  Asia  Minor. 

Ver.  7.  Be  thou  prepared — thou  and  all  thy  company  that 
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are  assembled  with  thee.']  The  prophet  ironically  encourages 
Gog  to  make  all  warlike  preparations,  and  muster  all  his 
forces  together,  that  God  may  gain  the  greater  honour  by 
their  signal  defeat.  (See  ver.  16.  and  compare  Jer.  xlvi.  2, 
3.  14.  li.  12.) 

And  be  thou  a  guard  unto  them.]  Let  them  rely  upon  thy 
prowess  and  conduct  as  their  leader. 

Ver.  8.  After  many  days  thou  shalt  be  visited,  &c.]  This 
judgment  shall  be  inflicted  by  God  upon  thee,  (compare 
Isa.  xxix.  G.)  after  a  succession  of  many  generations:  In 
the  latter  years,  or  days,  as  it  follows  here,  and  ver.  16.  i.  e. 
towards  the  end  of  the  world ;  (compare  Dan.  viii.  26.)  par- 
ticularly the  expression  of  latter  days,  or  years,  is  used  to 
denote  the  times  of  the  general  restoration  of  the  Jewish 
nation.    (See  Deut.  iv.  30.  Jer.  xxx.  24.  Hos.  iii.  5.) 

Thou  shalt  come  into  the  land  that  is  brought  back  from 
the  sword.]  The  land  is  put  for  the  people  of  the  land,  who 
are  said  to  be  brought  back  from  the  sword,  as  they  are 
elsewhere  styled  a  remnant;  i.  e.  those  that  should  survive 
after  the  hardships  they  had  suffered  in  their  several  dis- 
persions, and  the  judgments  that  should  fall  upon  the  dis- 
obedient in  their  return  home.  (See  the  notes  upon  xx. 
34.  38.  and  upon  Isa.  iv.  2.)  And  perhaps  those  words 
of  Jeremiah,  xxxi.  2.  may  be  best  explained  to  this  sense. 
The  people  that  were  left  of  the  sword  found  grace  in  the 
wilderness.  The  whole  chapter  relates  to  the  general  con- 
version and  restoration  of  the  Jews ;  and  the  prophet  speaks 
in  that  verse  of  the  favours  God  would  shew  to  those  that 
should  escape  the  severe  judgments  that  should  destroy 
the  disobedient  in  their  passage  home  to  their  own  country, 
called  the  desert,  or  wilderness,  by  Isaiah,  xl.  3.  and  by 
Ezekiel,  the  wilderness  of  the  people,  or  nations,  xx.  35. 
(See  the  notes  upon  that  place.) 

And  gathered  out  of  many  people.]  See  the  note  upon 
xxxiv.  13. 

Against  tlie  mountains  of  Israel,  [see  xxxvi.  1.  4.j  which 
have  been  always  waste.]  Or  rather,  altogether  waste,  as  the 
LXX.  rightly  translate  it. 

But  it  is  brought  forth  out  of  the  nations,  and  they  shall 
dwell  safely  all  of  them.]  Or,  And  they  have  dwelt  safely 
all  of  them  ;  the  future  tense  being  often  put  for  the  pre- 
ter-perfect.  The  sense  is,  that  after  the  return  of  the  peo- 
ple of  Israel  into  their  own  country,  and  their  having  lived 
there  for  some  time  in  peace  and  safety,  this  enemy  will 
think  to  take  advantage  of  their  security,  and  fall  upon 
them  unexpectedly.    (Compare  ver.  11.) 

Ver.  9.  Thou  shalt  ascend  and  come  like  a  storm.]  A 
comparison  elsewhere  made  use  of  to  express  the  devas- 
tations which  attend  a  destroying  army.  (See  xiii.  11.  Isa. 
xxviii.2.) 

Thou  shalt  be  like  a  cloud  to  cover  the  land.]  Thou  shalt 
overspread  the  land  like  a  dark  cloud,  which  makes  every 
thing  look  melancholy  and  dismal.  (See  xxx.  3.  Jer. 
iv.  13.) 

Ver.  11.  /  will  go  to  the  land  ofunwalled  villages,  &c.] 
A  description  of  a  people,  that  live  securely  without  any 
apprehension  of  danger.     (Compare  Jer.  xlix.  31.) 

To  them  that  are  at  rest  and  dwell  safely.]  According  to 
the  promise  often  repeated  in  the  prophet,  that  in  those 
days  Israel  should  dwell  safely,  and  none  should  make  them 
afraid.    (See  xxxiv.  28.  Jer.  xxiii.  6.  and  the  note  there.) 

Ver.  12.  To  turn  thine  hand  upon  the  desolate  places  that 


are  now  inhabited.]  Judea  is  described  as  a  country  that 
lay  desolate  before  the  Jews'  return  into  it.  (See  xxxvi. 
34,  35.)  After  it  had  been  for  some  time  reinhabited,  Gog 
and  his  associates  designed  to  fall  upon  it  with  all  their 
forces ;  in  that  sense  to  turn  the  hand  is  taken,  Isa.  i.  25. 
(See  the  note  there.) 

That  dwell  in  the  midst  of  the  land.]  In  the  navel  of  the 
land,  as  the  Hebrew  reads,  i.  e.  in  Jerusalem,  because  that 
stood  near  the  middle  of  the  holy  land,  and  likewise  was 
situate  upon  a  rising  ground,  which  the  Hebrew  meta- 
phorically expresses  by  the  navel.  (See  Judg.  ix.  37.) 

Ver.  1.3.  Sheba,  and  Dedan,  and  the  merchants  of  Tar- 
shish — shall  say  unto  thee.  Art  thou  come  to  take  a  spoil  ?] 
These  were  people  that  dealt  much  in  trade :  the  two  former 
dwelling  in  the  east,  the  latter  often  sailing  from  the  Spanish 
coasts  into  the  eastern  parts:  they  are  mentioned  xxvii. 
12.  15.  20.  22.  as  having  commerce  with  Tyre,  which  bor- 
dered upon  Judea.  Those  merchants,  as  soon  as  they  heard 
of  this  intended  invasion,  came  into  Gog's  camp  as  to  a 
market,  to  buy  both  persons  and  goods  which  should  come 
into  the  conqueror's  power.   (See  the  note  upon  xxvi.  2.) 

With  all  the  young  lions  thereof]  The  Targum  under- 
stands it  of  their  kings,  i.  e.  their  chief  merchants,  who  are 
described  as  so  many  princes,  Isa.  xxiii.  8.  and  are  called 
lions,  because  of  the  injustice  and  oppression  they  too 
commonly  practised  in  their  commerce.  (See  xxviii.  16,) 
But  the  LXX.  translate  the  word  kephirim,  towns  or  vil- 
lages; in  which  sense  it  is  taken,  Nehem.  vi.  2.  and  in 
other  places. 

Ver.  14.  In  that  day.]  At  that  remarkable  time,  when 
God  shall  bring  again  the  captivity  of  Israel  and  Judah,  so 
often  spoken  of  by  the  prophets.  (See  the  note  upon  Isa. 
iv.  2.) 

Wlien  my  people  of  Israel  dwelleth  safely,  shalt  not  thou 
know  it  ?  &c.]  As  soon  as  the  news  of  their  being  settled  in 
their  own  country  comes  to  thy  knowledge,  thou  wilt  cer- 
tainly make  preparations  to  invade  them. 

Ver.  15.  And  thou  shalt  come  from  thy  place  out  of  the 
north  parts.]  See  ver.  6. 

TIiou  and  many  people  with  thee,  all  of  them  riding  upon 
horses,  &c.]  The  character  here  given  of  this  people,  may 
properly  be  applied  to  the  Turks,  the  chief  strength  of 
whose  armies  consists  in  their  cavalry,  and  the  great  num- 
bers of  them  which  they  bring  into  the  field,  as  the  writers 
of  the  Turkish  history  observe :  compare  Rev.  ix.  16. 
which  place  several  interpreters  expound  of  the  Turks. 
We  may  not  improbably  apply  those  words  of  the  prophet 
Zechariah  to  the  event  here  spoken  of,  xii.  4.  "I  will  smite 
every  horse  with  astonishment,  and  his  rider  with  madness; 
and  will  open  mine  eyes  upon  the  house  of  Judah." 

Ver.  16.  Asa  cloud  to  cover  the  land.]  See  ver.  9. 

That  the  heathen  may  know  me,  &c.]  This  signal  victory 
over  Gog  and  his  associates,  shall  be  a  means  of  bringing 
infidels  to  give  glory  unto  me.  (Compare  xxxix.  21.  and 
see  the  note  upon  xxxvi.  23.) 

Ver.  17.  Art  thou  he  ?]  The  words  would  be  more  signi- 
ficant if  they  were  translated.  Art  thou  not  he?  A  sense 
which  he  the  particle  of  interrogation  often  imports.  (See 
the  note  upon  xx.  4.) 

Of  whom  I  have  spoken  in  old  time  by  my  servants  the 
prophets,  who  have  prophesied  in  those  days  many  years.] 
Or,  and  years.  The  prophet  is  speaking  here  of  some  ter- 
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rible  enemy  to  God's  people,  who  shall  be  subdued  by  the 
immediate  hand  of  Heaven,  which  victory  should  make 
way  for  glorious  times  of  peace  and  prosperity.  This 
enemy  is  said  to  be  foretold  of  old  by  tlie  prophets;  and  is 
therefore  probably  described  under  the  names  of  such  na- 
tions as  were  the  chief  enemies  to  the  Jews  in  the  particu- 
lar times  of  each  prophet.  Such  we  may  suppose  the  As- 
syrian to  be,  spoken  of  by  Isaiah,  xiv.  24,  25.  and  by 
Micah,  V.  5.  The  same  enemy  may  probably  be  intended 
under  the  figure  of  Tyre;  (see  the  note  on  xxviii.  24.)  of 
Egypt;  (see  the  note  upon  xxix.  21.  and  compare  Isa.  xi. 
15.  with  Zech.  x.  11.)  of  Moab ;  (see  Isa.  xxv.  10.)  of 
Edom;  (see  Isa.  xxxiv.  (5.  Ixiii.  1.  Joel  iii.  20.  Obad.  ver. 
18,  19.)  and  under  the  name  of  Leviathan,  Isa.  xxvii.  1. 
To  these  we  may  add  those  prophecies,  which  speak  of 
some  great  and  general  destruction  of  God's  enemies  bo- 
fore  the  day  of  judgment,  or  consummation  of  all  things. 
Such  are  Psal.  ex.  5,  6.  Isa.  xxvi.  20,  21.  xxxiv.  1,  &c. 
Ixvi.  16.  Jer.  xxx.  7.  10.  Joel  iii.  9.  14.  Obad.  ver.  15,  &c. 
Zech.  xii.  1.  xiv.  1,  &c.  Zechariah  lived,  indeed,  after 
Ezekiel's  time,  but  a  great  while  before  the  fulfilling  of  this 
prophecy.  The  expressions  here  used,  of  old  time,  and 
which  prophesied  in  those  days  [and]  years,  plainly  imply, 
that  there  was  to  be  a  succession  of  many  ages  between 
the  publishing  those  prophecies  and  this  event  foretold  by 
them ;  and  therefore  seem  to  look  beyond  the  times  of  An- 
tiochus  Epiphanes,  to  which  some  expositors  apply  this 
place  of  Ezekiel.     (See  the  note  upon  xxxix.  9.) 

Ver.  18.  My  fury  shall  come  up  in  my  face.]  An  expres- 
sion taken  from  human  passions,  which  cause  the  blood  to 
fly  up  into  the  face.  So  Isaiah  describes  Almighty  God 
as  burning  with  anger,  his  lips  being  full  of  indignation, 
and  his  tongue  as  a  consuming  fire,  xxx.  27.  (See  the  note 
upon  that  place.) 

Ver.  19.  For  in  the  jealousy,  and  in  the  fire  of  my  wrath, 
liave  I  spoken.]  See  xxxvi.  5.  xxxix.  25. 

Surely  in  that  day  there  shall  be  a  great  shaking  in  the 
land  of  Israel.]  Great  changes  and  alterations  in  kingdoms 
and  governments  are  expressed  in  Scripture  by  shaking  of 
heaven  and  earth,  the  sea  and  the  dry  land,  (see  Hag.  ii. 
fi,  7. 21, 22.  Heb.  xii.  26.)  and  by  earthquakes,  (Rev.  vi.  12. 
xi.  13.  xvi.  8.) 

Ver.  20.  So  that  the  fishes  of  the  sea,  and  the  fowls  of 
heaven,  &c.]  Every  part  of  the  creation  shall  bear  its  share 
of  this  calamity,  as  if  there  were  a  convulsion  of  the  whole 
frame  of  nature.  (Compare  Jer.  iv.  24,  &c.  Hos.  iv.  3.) 
The  prophets  often  describe  God's  judgments  upon  parti- 
cular countries  or  persons,  as  if  it  were  a  dissolution  of 
the  whole  world,  because  his  particular  judgments  are  an 
earnest  of  the  general  judgment.  (See  his  notes  upon  Isa. 
xiii.  10.) 

And  the  mountains  shall  be  thrown  down,  &c.]  These  ex- 
pressions may  probably  be  meant  of  walls,  towers,  and 
other  fortifications,  which  are  dismantled  and  demolished 
in  tlie  time  of  war.    (Compare  Jer.  li.  25.) 

Ver.  21.  /  will  call  for  a  sword  against  him.]  I  will  ap- 
point a  sword  to  destroy  him.  (Compare  xiv.  17.)  God's 
decrees  are  expressed  by  his  speaking  the  word,  and  giv- 
ing out  his  command.  So  he  is  said  to  call  for  a  dearth 
upon  the  land  of  Canaan,  Psal.  cv.  16. 
Throughout  all  my  mountains.]  See  ver.  8. 

livery  mans  sword  shall  be  against  his  brother.]  God 


often  destroys  his  enemies  by  intestine  quarrels  among 
themselves,  and  making  them  executioners  of  his  judgments 
upon  each  other.  (See  2  Chroa.  xx.  23.  Judg.  vii.  22. 
1  Sam.  xiv.  20.) 

Ver.  22.  I  will  plead  against  himivith  pestilence  and  with 
blood.]  Or,  J  will  plead  with  him,  (Seexx.  35.)  God  pleads 
with  men  by  his  judgments,  which  are  a  manifest  token  of 
the  vengeance  due  to  their  sins.  (See  Isa.  Ixvi.  16.  Jer. 
xxv.  31.)  Pestilence  is  joined  with  blood  here,  as  it  is 
V.  17.  xiv.  19.  xxviii.  23. 

And  will  rain  upon  him  and  his  bands — an  overflowing 
rain,  and  great  liailstones,  fire,  and  brimstone.]  God  shall 
as  plainly  shew  himself  in  the  destruction  of  these  his  ene- 
mies, as  when  he  consumed  Sodom  and  Gomorrah  by  fire 
and  brimstone  from  heaven,  (Gen.  xix.  24.)  and  discom- 
fited the  armies  of  the  Canaanites  and  Philistines  by  tem- 
pests of  thunder  and  hail.  (See  Josh.  x.  10. 1  Sam.  vii.  10. 
compare  Psal.  xi.  6.  Isa.  xxix.  6.  xxx.  30.  and  see  xiii.  11. 
of  this  prophecy.) 

Ver.  23.  Thus  will  I  magnify  myself,  and  sanctify  myself. 
Sue]  Compare  ver.  16.  and  see  the  note  upon  xxxvi.  23. 

CHAP.    XXXIX. 

See  the  Argument  of  the  foregoing  chapter. 

Ver.  1.  iJ  GOG,  the  chief  prince  of  Meshech  and  Tubal.] 
See  xxxviii.  2. 

Ver.  2.  And  I  will  turn  thee  back.]  See  ibid.  ver.  4. 

And  leave  but  a  sixth  part  of  thee.]  So  the  word  shissha, 
or  shissah,  as  it  is  read  with  a  difi"erent  termination,  sig- 
nifies, xiv.  13.  Others  render  it,  /  will  strike  thee  with  six 
plagues,  viz.  those  mentioned  xxxviii.  22. 

And  I  will  cause  thee  to  come  up  from  tlie  north  parts, 
&c.]  The  words  may  be  better  translated,  After  Ihave  caused 
tliee  to  come  up  from  the  north  parts,  and  have  brought  thee 
upon  the  mountains  of  Israel:  see  a  like  construction 
xxxviii.  4. 

Ver.  3.  And  I  will  smite  thy  bow  out  of  thy  left  hand, 
&c.]  There  shall  be  no  might  in  thy  hand,  as  Moses  threatens 
the  Israelites,  Deut.  xxviii.  32.  Thou  shalt  not  be  able  to 
use  thy  weapons  to  any  purpose. 

Ver.  4.  I  will  give  thee  to  tlve  ravenous  birds  of  every  sort, 
&c.]  See  ver.  17.  and  xxxiii.  27. 

Ver.  6.  And  I  will  send  afire  on  Magog.]  I  will  consume 
him  by  fire  and  brimstone  out  of  heaven.  (See  xxxviii.  22.) 
Fire  doth  likewise  signify  the  fiercest  of  God's  judgments. 
(See  the  note  upon  xxx.  8.) 

And  among  them  that  dwell  carelessly  in  the  isles.]  The 
inhabitants  of  the  sea-coast  which  dwell  securely,  and 
think  no  harm  can  come  upon  them.  The  expression  re- 
lates to  the  merchants  of  Tarshish,  and  others  mentioned 
xxxviii.  13.  All  countries  lying  upon  the  sea-coast  are 
called  islands  in  the  Hebrew  language. 

Ver.  7.  So  will  I  make  my  holy  name  known  in  the  midst 
of  my  people  Israel.]  See  ver.  21.  and  xxxviii.  16.23. 

And  I  will  not  let  them  pollute  my  holy  name  any  more.] 
The  words  in  the  Hebrew  run  thus,  /  will  not  pollute  my 
holy  name  any  more;  i.  e.  I  will  not  sufler  it  to  be  polluted, 
as  the  verbs  active  often  signify  only  permission.  (See  the 
note  upon  xiv.  9.)  Tiie  sense  is,  I  will  not  sufler  my  name 
to  be  dishonoured  any  more,  nor  let  it  be  said  among  the 
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heathen,  that  I  was  not  able  to  rescue  my  people  out  of  the 
hand  of  their  enemies. 

Ver.  8.  Behold,  it  is  come,  and  it  is  done,  saith  the  Lord 
God.}  The  time  appointed  for  this  great  destruction  is 
come,  and  it  is  the  last  and  finishing  stroke  of  God's  jus- 
tice upon  the  enemies  of  his  church  and  truth.  (Compare 
Rev.  xvi.  17.  xxi.  6.) 

This  is  the  day  ivhereof  I  have  spoken.}  By  my  servants 
the  prophets,  xxxviii.  17. 

Ver.  9.  And  they  that  dwell  in  the  cities  of  Israel  shall 
go  forth,  and  shall  set  on  fire  and  bum  the  iveapons,  &c.]  In 
token  of  an  entire  conquest,  and  that  such  a  lasting  peace 
should  ensue  that  there  should  be  no  more  need  of  warlike 
preparations.    (Compare  Psal.  xlvi.  9.) 

Seven  years.}  The  burning  the  weapons  of  war  must  be 
the  consequent  of  a  complete  victory:  so  that  the  seven 
years  here  mentioned  cannot  be  meant,  as  some  would  un- 
derstand them,  of  those  terrible  conflicts  which  the  Jews 
had  with  Antiochus  Epiphanes,  from  the  143d  or  145th  year 
of  the  CBra  Seleucidarum  (according  to  the  different  com- 
putation of  the  beginning  of  that  persecution;  see  1  Mace, 
i.  20.  29.)  to  the  151st  year  of  the  same  era,  when  Nica- 
nor  was  slain.  (1  Mace.  vii.  1.  43.)  Nor  is  that  true  which 
this  opinion  supposes,  viz.  that  Nicanor's  death  put  an  end 
to  the  troubles  of  the  Jews;  for  after  that  there  was  great 
affliction  in  Israel,  the  like  whereof  had  not  been  since  the 
time  that  a  prophet  had  not  been  seen  among  them,  as  the 
same  writer  informs  us,  1  Mace.  ix.  27.  So  that  this  pas- 
sage of  Ezekiel's  prophecy  must  necessarily  be  expounded 
of  some  other  event. 

Ver.  10.  So  that  they  shall  take  no  wood  out  of  the  field, 
&c.]  The  quantity  of  these  weapons  will  afford  suflScient 
fuel  for  all  that  time. 

They  shall  spoil  those  that  spoiled  them,  and  rob  those 
that  robbed  them.}  The  same  measure  they  dealt  to  others, 
shall  be  measured  out  to  them  again.  (Compare  Isa.  xiv. 
2.  xxxiii.  1.  Rev.  xiii.  10.  xviii.  6.) 

Ver.  11.  The  valley  of  the  passengers  on  the  east  side  of 
the  sea.}  i.  e.  The  sea  of  JGennezareth,  as  the  Chaldee  para- 
phrast  explains  it.  In  the  Hebrew  language  all  lakes  are 
called  by  the  name  of  seas.  The  same  is  called  the  eastern 
sea,  (xlvii.  18.)  to  distinguish  it  from  the  Mediterranean, 
Ccilled  the  great  sea  westward,  Josh,  xxiii.  4.  The  val- 
ley near  this  sea  or  lake  is  called  the  valley  bf  the  passen- 
gers, because  it  was  a  great  road  by  which  the  merchants 
and  traders  from  Sjrria  and  other  eastern  countries  went 
into  Egypt. 

And  it  shall  stop  the  noses  of  the  passengers.}  Or,  the  pas- 
sengers shall  stop  their  mioses,  viz.  to  avoid  the  smell  of  so 
many  carcasses  :  the  transitive  is  often  taken  in  a  passive 
or  impersonal  sense,  as  hath  been  observed  upon  Isa. 
xliv.  18. 

Ver.  13,  Yea,  all  the  people  of  the  land  shall  bury  them.} 
See  the  note  on  the  following  verse. 

And  it  shall  be  to  them  a  renoivn,  the  day  that  I  shall  be 
glorified.}  Or,  the  day  that  I  shall  be  glorified,  shall  be  to 
them  [a  day]  of  renown;  i.  e.  a  remarkable  day  of  joy  and 
gladness.     (See  ver.  21,  22.) 

Ver.  14.  Arid  they  shall  sever  out  men  of  continual  em- 
ployment, passing  through  the  land,  to  bury  with  the  passen- 
gers those  that  remain  upon  the  face  of  the  earth.}  The  latter 
part  of  the  sentence  may  more  clearly  be  translated  thus, 
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even  buriers  with  the  passengers,  [to  bury]  those  that  re- 
main, &c.  For  the  passengers  or  searchers  are  distin- 
guished from  those  whose  oflSce  it  is  to  bury  the  dead,  in 
the  following  verse. 

After  the  end  of  seven  months  shall  they  search.}  All  the 
people  shall  be  employed  seven  months  in  burying  the 
dead,  (ver.  13.)  and  after  they  are  ended,  particular  per- 
sons appointed  for  that  purpose,  shall  make  a  clear  rid- 
dance. 

Ver.  15.  Then  shall  he  set  up  a  sign  by  it.}  A  stone  or 
some  other  mark  of  distinction,  that  men  may  avoid  pass- 
ing over  them.  (See  the  Excerpta  out  of  Dr.  Pocock's 
Miscellany  Notes,  in  the  Synopsis  upon  Luke  xi.  44.) 
lA7id  also  the  name  of  the  city  shall  be  Hamonah.}  This  is 
probably  meant  of  a  city  that  should  be  afterward  built 
near  this  valley,  and  called  Hamonah,  signifying  a  multi- 
tude, to  perpetuate  the  memory  of  such  a  transaction. 

Ver.  17.  Speak  to  every  feathered  fowl,  and  to  every  beast 
of  the  field,  Sec.}  It  was  the  custom  for  persons  that  offered 
sacrifice  to  invite  their  friends  to  the  feast  that  was  made 
of  the  remainder.  (See  Gen.  xxxiv.  54.  1  Sam.  ix.  13.) 
So  here  the  prophet,  by  God's  command,  invites  the  beasts 
and  fowls  to  partake  of  the  sacrifice  of  his  enemies  slain. 

Gather  yourselves  to  my  sacrifice,  that  I  do  sacrifice  for 
you.}  The  slaughter  of  God's  enemies  is  called  a  sacrifice, 
because  it  is  offered  up  as  an  atonement  to  the  Divine 
justice.  (Compare  this  verse  with  Isa.  xxxiv.  6.  Zeph. 
i.  7.  Rev.  xix.  17.) 

Upon  the  mountains  of  Israel.}  Where  this  great  army 
was  to  be  destroyed.     (See  ver.  4.) 

Ver.  18.  Of  rams,  of  lambs,  of  goats,  of  bullocks.}  Of  all 
ranks  and  kinds,  who  shall  be  brought  like  beasts  to  the 
slaughter.  (Compare  Psal.  Ixviii.  31.  Isa.  xxxiv.  6.  Jer. 
1.  27.  li.  40.) 

All  of  them  fallings  of  Bashan.}  See  Deut.  xxxii.  14. 

Ver.  19.  And  drink  blood  till  ye  be  drunken^  Or  ha  filled, 
or  satiated ;  for  so  the  Hebrew  ravah  usually  signifies :  (see 
Cantic.  v.  1.  Jer.  xxxi.  14.  25.  Hag.  i.  6.)  and  the  Greek 
verb  MiBvb)  is  taken  in  the  same  sense,  John  ii.  10.  and  so 
I  conceive  it  should  be  understood,  1  Cor.  xi.  21.  where 
the  apostle,  reproving  the  abuse  of  their  love-feasts,  saith. 
One  is  hungry,  and  another  drinks,  or  fills  himself  to  the  full. 

Ver.  20.  Thus  shall  ye  be  filled  at  my  table.}  The  feast 
made  upon  the  peace-offerings,  or  sacrifices  of  thanks- 
giving, is  properly  called  the  table  of  the  Lord.  (See  Mai. 
i.  12.)  From  whence  the  expression  is  applied  to  the  feast 
of  the  Lord's  supper,  1  Cor.  x.  21. 

Ver.  21.  And  I  will  set  my  glory  among  the  heathen,  &c.] 
See  xxxviii.  16.  23. 

Ver.  22.  So  the  house  of  Israel  shall  know  that  I  am  the 
Lord  their  God,  &c.]  Both  by  my  acts  of  mercy  in  returning 
their  captivity,  (see  ver.  28,  29.)  and  by  my  judgments 
executed  upon  their  enemies. 

Ver.  23,  24.  And  the  heathen  shall  knoiv  that  the  house  of 
Israel  went  into  captivity  for  their  iniquity,  &c.]  They  were 
not  carried  away  by  their  enemies,  because  I  wanted  power 
to  rescue  them,  but  as  a  just  punishment  of  their  sins.  (Sec 
xxxvi.  18—20.) 

Ver.  25.  Noiv  will  I  bring  again  the  captivity  of  Jacob.} 
See  xxxiv.  13.  xxxvi.  24.  xxxvii.  21. 

And  have  mercy  zipon  tlie  whole  house  of  Israel.}  See 
XX.  40. 
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Ver.  26.  After  that  they  have  borne  their  shame,  qnd  all 
their  trespasses,  &c.]  The  shame  aud  reproach  due  to  their 
sins.    (See  Dan.  ix.  16.) 

When  they  dwelt  safely  in  their  land,  and  none  made  them 
afraid.^  By  their  sins  abusing  thosp  gracious  promises  of 
peace  and  safety  which  I  had  given  them.  (See  Lev. 
xxvi.  5,  6.) 

Ver.  27.  And  am  sanctified  in  them  in  the  sight  of  many 
nations.]  See  xxxvi.  23. 

Ver.  28.  Then  shall  they  know  tliat  I  am  the  Lord  their 
God.]  See  ver.  22.  and  xxxiv.  30. 

Ver.  29.  Neither  tvill  I  hide  my  face  any  mare  from  them.] 
I  will  never  withdraw  my  favour  or  protection  from  them. 
(See  Isa.  liv.  8.) 

For  I  have  poured  out  my  Spirit  upon  the  house  of  Israel.] 
There  will  be  a  new  eflfusion  of  God's  Spirit  upon  the  Jews, 
in  order  to  their  conversion:  see  Isa.  lix.  20,  21.  a  place 
applied  by  St.  Paul  to  this  very  purpose,  Rom.  xi.  26,  27. 
(Compare  likewise  Zech.  xii.  10.  and  xi.  19.  xxxvi.  27.  of 
this  prophecy.) 

CHAP.    XL. 

ARGUMENT. 

The  general  Argument  to  the  following  chapter. 

God  having  forsaken  the  city  and  temple  of  Jerusalem,  and 
given  them  up  to  destruction,  for  the  idolatries  and  other 
sins  committed  there  :  in  this  and  the  following  chapters, 
he  sheweth  to  the  prophet,  in  vision,  the  model  or  plan  of 
another  temple,  of  the  same  dimensions  with  that  built 
by  Solomon;  as  Villalpandus,  and  other  learned  men, 
■vvith  great  probability,  suppose.     David  had  the  pattern 
of  that  temple,  which  Solomon  was  to  build,  revealed  to 
him  by  God  :  (see  1  Chron.  xxviii.  11. 19.)  as  Moses  had 
the  model  of  the  tabernacle  represented  to  him  by  a 
vision,  while  he  was  in  the  mount,  (Exod.  xxv.  40.)  And 
here  the  plan  of  Solomon's  temple  is  again  discovered  to 
Ezekiel,  who,  foretelling  the  destruction  of  this  temple  by 
the  Chaldeans,  shews  how  highly  it  was  valued  by  the 
Jews,  when  he  calls  it.  The  excellency  oftlieir  strength, 
and  the  desire  oftlieir  eyes,  (xxiv.  21.)  They  looked  upon 
it  as  the  honour,  glory,  and  safeguard  of  their  nation. 
This  lying  in  ruins  at  the  time  of  this  vision,  the  Jews 
had  need  of  being  comforted,  instructed,  and  bumbled 
upon  that  occasion ;  they  would  not  have  cared  for  the 
thoughts  of  returning  home,  were  there  no  promise  made 
of  restoring  the  temple,  as  well  as  their  commonwealth ; 
the  temple  being  the  pledge  of  God's  presence  among 
them.  Moses's  ritual  law  would  soon  have  been  adapted 
to  the  manners  of  the  gentiles,  where  they  lived,  if  the 
e)tpectations  of  a  new  temple,  to  which  most  of  its  rites 
were  fitted,  had  not  restrained  their  propensity  to  idol- 
atry ;  and  they  would  have  been  dispirited  beyond  mea- 
sure, as  they  were  afterward,  upon  sight  of  their  second 
temple,  if  the  prophet  had  plainly  foretold,  that  their  new 
temple  should  fall  short  of  the  glory  of  the  old  one:  they 
were  therefore  to  be  encouraged  to  the  observation  of 
their  law,  with  the  hopes  of  returning  to  rebuild  their 
temple,  which  should  be  finished  after  the  plan  of  that  of 
Solomon. 
We  cannot  suppose  any  exact  model  of  Solomon's  temple 
remaining,  which  might  be  transmitted  to  those  that  re- 


turned from  the  captivity;  for  it  was  above  seventy  years 
from  the  destruction  of  the  first  temple  to  the  finishing 
of  the  second,  in  the  sixth  year  of  Darius,  (Ezra  vi.  15.) 
During  which  interval,  the  ancient  priests  must  be  all 
dead  ;  and  those  that  were  younger  could  have  but  con- 
fused and  very  imperfect  ideas  of  it.    To  direct  them, 
therefore,  in  the  dimensions,  parts,  order,  and  rules  of 
their  new  temple,  is  one  reason  why  Ezekiel  is  so  parti- 
cular in  the  description  of  the  old.    And,  no  doubt,  but 
Zcrubbabel's  temple  was  accordingly  conformable  to  that 
of  Solomon,  in  figure,  disposition  of  parts,  and  order  of 
the  whole  fabric  and  service.  If  in  state  or  magnificence 
there  was  some  variety,  that  is  to  be  imputed  to  the  ne- 
cessity of  their  circumstances,  and  doth  not  imply  any 
essential  alteration. 
However,  the  building  being  found  inferior  to  the  model 
here  prescribed,  the  first  discovery  of  which  was  a  sen- 
sible mortification  to  the  ancient  men  that  had  seen  the 
first  temple,  (Ezra  iii.  12.)  it  was  natural  for  the  Jews 
of  former  ages,  that  studied  the  style  of  prophecy,  to 
conclude,  as  many  of  the  Jewish  writers  of  later  times 
have  done,  that  Ezekiel's  temple  had  a  farther  view,  and 
the  chief  intent  and  design  of  it  was  that  to  be  fulfilled 
under  the  Messias.    Whatever  was  august  and  illustri- 
ous in  the  prophetic  figures,  and  not  literally  fulfilled  in 
or  near  their  own  times,  those  things  were  justly  thought 
to  belong  to  the  days  of  the  Messias ;  but  as  for  minuter 
circumstances,  there  is  no  more  necessity  of  giving  them 
a  place  in  the  spiritual  application  of  a  prophecy,  than 
in  the  explication  of  a  parable.     The  temple,  and  the 
temple-worship,  was  a  proper  figure  of  Christ's  church, 
and  of  the  spiritual  worship  to  be  instituted  by  him :  and 
the  notions  of  the  Jews  were  to  be  raised  by  degrees  to 
a  farther  and  higher  meaning,  hereafter  to   be  com- 
pleted, without  destroying  their  obligations  to  the  sta- 
tutes and  ordinances  God  enjoined  for  the  present. 
There  was  the  more  reason  for  Ezekiel's  keeping  to  the 
figure  of  Solomon's  temple,  in  speaking  of  the  times  of 
the  Messias,  because  Solomon  was  a  type  of  the  Messias 
chiefly  in  this  respect,  that  he  was  to  build  a  house  for 
the  name  and  worship  of  God,  according  to  Nathan's 
prophecy  concerning  him,  (2  Sam.  vii.  13,  14.)  several 
parts  of  which  prophecy  are  applied  to  Christ  in  the  New 
Testament :  (see  Heb.  i.  5.  Luke  i.  32.)  this  exposition 
of  that  place  receives  a  farther  confirmation  from  hence, 
that  other  prophets  foretell  the  same  thing  concerning 
the  Messias.     Beside  those  passages  in  Ezekiel,  which 
are  under  our  present  consideration,  Zechary  after  him 
prophesied  that  the  mare  whose  name  is  tJie  Branch  shall 
build  the  temple  of  the  Lord;  and  bear  the  glory,  and  sit 
and  rule  upon  his  throne,  and  shall  be  a  priest  upon  his 
throne,  and  the  counsel  of  peace  shall  be  between  them 
both;  I.  e.  between  the  kingdom  and  the  priesthood;  the 
same  person  shall  be  both  king  and  priest,  and  his  oflices 
shall  not  interfere  with,  or  obstruct  each  other.    (Zech. 
vi.  12, 13.) 
The  New  Testament  copies  the  style  of  the  old :  St.  Paul, 
in  his  Epistles,  calls  the  Christian  church  by  the  name  of 
the  house  or  temple  of  God,  (see  1  Cor.  iii.  16.  2  Cor.  vi. 
16.  Eph.  ii.  20,  &c.  1  Tim.  iii.  15.  Heb.  iii.  6.)    In  pur- 
suance of  the  same  metaphor  he  tells  us,  that  antichrist 
shall  sit  in  the  temple  of  God;  meaning  the  Christian 
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church,  (2  Thess.  ii.  4.)  And  St.  John  in  the  Revelation 
not  only  describes  the  heavenly  sanctuary  by  represent- 
ations taken  from  the  Jewish  temple,  (Rev.  xi.  19.  xiv. 
17.  XV.  5.  8.)  but  likewise  transcribes  several  of  Ezekiel's 
expressions,  (Rev.  iv.  2,  3.  6.  xi.  1,  2.  xxi.  12,  &c.  xxii. 
1,  2.)  and  borrows  his  allusions  from  the  state  of  the  tem- 
ple, as  it  was  built  by  Solomon,  not  as  it  stood  in  our 
Saviour's  time ;  as  if  the  former  had  a  more  immediate 
reference  to  the  times  of  the  gospel.  Tims,  Rev.  iv.  1, 
&c.  the  throne  of  God  is  represented  like  that  over  the 
ark,  where  the  Schechinah  or  Divine  Glory  sat,  encom- 
passed with  four  cherubims  [see  the  note  upon  ver.  6.  of 
the  first  chapter],  and  with  the  seats  of  four-and-twenty 
elders,  alluding  to  the  heads  of  so  many  priestly  courses. 
All  these  ornaments  were  proper  to  the  first  temple,  as  it 
was  finished  by  Solomon ;  whereas  in  the  second  temple 
there  was  no  proper  ark,  no  throne  encompassed  by  che- 
Jubims,  no  visible  glory ;  and  but  four  of  the  four-and- 
twenty  courses  of  the  priests  returned  from  Babylon. 
(See  Ezra  ii.  36.  39.) 

Upon  the  whole  we  may  conclude,  that  the  general  scope 
of  Ezekiel's  temple  is,  by  giving  a  promise  of  restoring 
Solomon's,  to  preserve  the  Jews  from  defiling  themselves 
with  idolatry  during  their  captivity ;  and  when  the  time 
of  that  should  be  expired,  to  encourage  them  to  go  home, 
and  rebuild  their  temple,  and  observe  the  laws  and  ordi- 
nances prescribed  by  Moses,  for  performing  God's  wor- 
ship there,  which  yet  was  never  to  be  equal  to  Solomon's 
in  every  respect,  before  the  Messias  should  come,  who 
should  supply  its  deficiencies,  and  whose  church  should 
resemble  Solomon's  temple  in  symmetry  and  beauty,  in 
firmness  and  duration,  in  a  regular,  orderly,  and  decent 
worship  of  the  true  God,  and  in  the  manifestation  of  the 
Divine  presence,  at  first  by  the  miraculous  gifts  of  the 
Holy  Ghost,  and  ever  since  by  the  inward  assistances, 
comforts,  and  protection  of  the  same  Spirit. 

The  fortieth  chapter  contains  a  description  of  the  two  out- 
ward courts,  with  the  chambers  thereto  belonging,  toge- 
ther with  the  porch  of  the  temple. 

Ver.  1.  Jn  the  five-and-twentieth  year  of  our  captivity.} 
See  the  note  upon  i.  2. 

In  the  beginning  of  the  year,  in  the  tenth  day  of  the 
month.]  i.  e.  The  first  month,  called  here  the  beginning  of 
the  year,  which  in  the  ecclesiastical  computation  was  the 
month  Nisan.  The  word  month  likewise  taken  indefinitely 
signifies  the  first  month,  xxvi.  1. 

In  the  fourteenth  year  after  that  the  city  was  smitten.} 
Zedekiah's  reign  commenced  from  Jehoiachin's  captivity, 
in  the  eleventh  year  of  whose  reign  the  city  was  destroyed, 
(Jer.  lii.  5,  6.)  So  the  fourteenth  year  after  the  destruc- 
tion of  the  city  must  be  coincident  with  the  twenty-fifth 
of  Jehoiachin's  captivity. 

The  hand  of  the  Lord  was  upon  me.}  See  i.  3. 

Ver.  2.  hi  the  visions  of  God  brought  he  me  into  the 
land  of  Israel.}  See  the  note  upon  viii.  3. 

And  set  me  upon  a  very  high  mountain.}  The  expression 
points  out  Mount  Moriah,  whereon  the  temple  was  built, 
which  is  here  called  a  very  high  mountain  ;  because  it  re- 
presents the  scat  of  the  Christian  church,  foretold  by  the 
prophets  that  it  should  be  established  upon  the  top  of  the 
mountains.  (See  Isa.  ii.  1.  Micah  iv.  1.  compared  with 
Rev.  xxi.  10.) 


By  which  was  a  frame  of  a  city  on  the  south.}  Mount 
Moriah  lay  southward  of  the  hill  of  Zion,  or  the  city  of 
David,  though  both  of  them  lay  northward  in  respect  of 
the  lower  part  of  the  city,  which  from  the  times  of  Solo- 
mon was  most  commonly  called  by  the  name  of  Jerusalem. 
(See  Psal.  xlviii.  2.  Isa.  xiv.  13.  and  Dr.  Lightfoot's  Geo- 
graphical Description  of  Jerusalem,  chap.  22.)  So  the 
words  describe  the  situation  of  the  temple  on"  the  south 
side  of  Mount  Zion  ;  which  with  all  its  courts,  buildings, 
and  walls  encompassing  the  courts,  and  the  whole  area,  or 
holy  mountain,  (see  xlii.  20.)  resembled  a  city  for  bigness. 
So  Tacitus  (lib.  v.  Hist.)  describes  the  temple  as  built 
like  a  citadel  for  strength  and  largeness. 

Or  we  may  suppose  that  the  prophet  being  brought  by 
the  Spirit  from  Chaldea  into  the  land  of  Israel,  which  lay 
southward  of  Babylon,  (see  i.  4.)  might  see  placed  just 
before  his  eyes  a  representation  of  the  city  and  temple, 
standing  upon  an  eminence,  both  in  respect  of  their  natural 
situation,  and  that  the  prophet  might  take  a  better  view  of 
them :  for  it  appears  from  xlviii.  15,  &c.  that  he  had  a 
view  of  the  holy  city  which  was  to  be  restored,  as  well  as 
of  the  temple. 

Ver.  3.  Behold,  there  was  a  man,  whose  appearance  was 
like  the  appearance  of  brass.}  Or  burnished  or  polished 
brass,  as  we  read  i.  7.  Dan.  x.  6.  that  is,  of  a  bright  or 
flaming  colour.  This  seems  to  be  an  inferior  angel,  be- 
cause he  is  distinguished  from  the  Divine  Glory,  or  the 
Logos  appearing  in  the  Schechinah,  xliii.  6.  (Compare 
ix.  3.) 

With  a  line  of  flax  in  his  hand,  and  a  measuring-reed.} 
The  use  of  the  line  was  to  measure  the  land  of  Israel,  and 
of  the  reed,  to  take  the  dimensions  of  the  buildings  in  and 
about  the  temple ;  as  also  to  set  out  several  portions  of 
land  belonging  to  the  sanctuary  and  city,  to  the  prince  and 
people.    (See  xiv.  1,  &c.  xlvii.  3,  &c.) 

Arid  he  stood  in  the  gate.}  Probably  the  north  gate,  be- 
ing the  first  entrance  the  prophet  may  be  supposed  to  have 
arrived  to,  as  he  came  from  Chaldea,  which  lay  northward 
of  Judea.    (See  the  note  upon  ver.  2.) 

Ver.  4.  Son  of  man.}  See  the  note  upon  ii.  1. 

Behold  with  thine  eyes — declare  all  thou  seest  to  the  house 
of  Israel.}  Compare  xliii.  10.  xliv.  5.  The  temple  now  re- 
presented, was  partly  designed  to  assure  the  people  that 
their  temple  should  be  restored,  and  to  serve  them  partly 
as  a  model,  by  which  they  should  rebuild  it  at  their  return 
from  captivity.  The  Jewish  writers  do  confirm  this  opi- 
nion, when  they  tell  us,  "  That  the  children  of  the  capti- 
vity, who  returned  from  Babylon,  followed  the  platform  of 
that  temple,  which  Ezekiel  described,  as  far  as  their  cir- 
cumstances would  allow."  (See  Dr.  Lightfoot's  Descrip- 
tion of  the  Temple,  chap.  10.) 

Ver.  5.  And  behold  a  wall  on  the  outside  of  the  house 
round  about.}  A  wall  went  round  the  whole  compass  or 
square  of  the  holy  mountain  whereon  the  temple  was  situ- 
ate, to  separate  the  holy  ground  from  that  which  was  pro- 
fane.   (See  xlii.  20.) 

And  in  the  man's  hand  a  measuring-reed  of  six  cubits  long, 
by  the  cubit  and  a  hand-breadth.}  The  prophet  explains 
what  sort  of  cubit  he  means  in  the  following  delineation  of 
the  temple ;  viz.  such  a  one  as  consists  of  six  hand-breadths, 
or  one  hand-breadth  over  the  cubit  used  in  Chaldee,  where 
he  now  lived.    (Compare  xli.  8.  xliii.  13.)    This  is  the 
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measure  of  a  Scripture  cubit,  generally  agreed  to  be  equi- 
valent to  eighteen  inches,  or  a  foot  and  a  half  of  our  mea- 
sure. (See  Bishop  Cumberland,  of  Scripture  Weights  and 
Measures,  p.  30,  &c.) 

.So  he  measured  the  breadth  of  the  building,  one  reed;  and 
the  height,  one  reed.]  The  breadth  or  thickness  of  the  wall 
was  equal  to  the  height  of  it. 

Ver.  6.  Then  he  came  unto  the  gate  which  looketh  towards 
the  east.]  The  temple  being  placed  towards  the  west  part  of 
the  holy  mountain,  as  the  sanctuary  was  at  the  west  end  of 
the  temple,  (see  the  note  upon  viii.  16.)  this  was  the  first 
gate  that  led  to  it.  This  gate  opened  into  the  first  court,  or 
the  court  of  the  people ;  (see  ver.  19.)  and  is  called  the 
king's  gate,  1  Chron.  ix.  18.  as  being  built  by  king  Solomon. 
And  went  up  tfie  stairs  thereof.]  Which  consisted  of 
seven  steps,  as  the  Septuagint  expressly  mentioned.  (Com- 
pare ver.  22.  ^.) 

And  measured  the  [one]  threshold  of  the  gate,  which  was 
one  reed  broad,  and  the  other  threshold,  &c.]  He  went  up 
the  stairs,  that  he  might  more  easily  measure  the  upper 
lintel,  as  well  as  the  lower  threshold.  The  word  saph, 
translated  threshold,  signifies  the  lintel,  or  upper  part  of 
the  door-case,  as  well  as  the  threshold  properly  so  called, 
or  lower  part  of  it.  The  plural  sippim  comprehends  both  ; 
see  xli.  16.  Isa.  vi.  4.  and  the  Septuagint  translate  it  there 
wrip^vpov,  the  lintel.  Some  understand  the  word  here  of 
the  two  side-posts,  in  which  sense  it  is  used,  Amos  ix.  1. 

Ver.  7.  And  every  little  chamber  was  one  reed  long,  arid 
one  reed  broad.  Sec]  Along  the  wall  of  the  porch  were 
chambers,  three  on  each  side,  ver.  10.  These  the  angel 
measured,  and  they  were  of  equal  dimensions,  each  one 
reed  square,  with  a  passage  of  five  cubits*  breadth  between 
them. 

And  the  threshold  of  the  gate,  by  the  porch  of  tlie  gate 
within,  was  one  reed.]  The  inward  threshold  at  the  farther 
end  of  the  porch  looking  into  the  first  court,  was  of  the 
same  size  with  the  outward  one,  ver.  6.  (Compare  ver.  15.) 
Ver.  8.  He  measured  also  the  porch  of  the  gate  within, 
one  reed.]  Or,  He  even  measured,  &c.  for  the  words  seem 
to  be  a.repetition  of  what  was  said  in  the  latter  part  of  the 
seventh  verse ;  so  the  Vulgar  Latin  understood  it,  and 
therefore  omits  the  whole  verse  :  and  the  Septuagint  in  the 
Alexandrian  copy,  published  by  Dr.  Grabe,  join  the  two 
verses  in  sense  together.  (Seethe  like  repetitions,  ver.  11, 
12. 16.  xli.  11.) 

Ver.  9.  Then  measured  lie  the  porch  of  the  gate,  eight  cu- 
bits, &c.]  This  was  a  portico  beyond  the  little  chambers, 
which  looked  inward,  i.  e.  into  the  first  court:  it  was  eight 
cubits  wide,  and  the  two  side-posts  were  two  cubits  thick, 
which  made  up  the  ten  cubits  mentioned  ver.  11.  The 
word  ael,  translated  post,  is  the  same  in  sense  with  mezu- 
zah,  (xlv.  19.)  which  properly  signifies  the  side-post  that 
supports  the  lintel.    (See  Exod.  xii.  22.) 

Ver.  10.  Atid  the  little  chambers  of  the  gate  eastward, 
8cc.]  Or,  Tlie  little  chambers  of  tlie  eastern  gate,  which  he 
has  been  hitherto  describing  ;  and  the  form  of  which  is  here 
repeated.  These  rooms  were  for  the  use  of  the  porters  that 
took  care  of  the  several  gates  that  led  to  the  temple.  (See 
1  Chron.  ix.  18.  23,  24.  xxvi.  12,  13. 18.) 

And  the  posts  had  one  measure  on  this  side  and  on  that 
side.]  The  side-posts,  or  fronts  of  the  doors,  belonging  to 
each  row  of  chambers,  were  of  the  same  size. 


Ver.  11.  And  he  measured  tlie  breadth  of  the  entry  of  the 
gate,  ten  cubits.]  See  ver.  9. 

And  the  length  of  the  gate,  thirtf^i  cubits.]  By  the  length 
of  the  gate,  Villalpandus  understands  the  height,  which  he 
supposes  to  have  been  two  reeds,  or  twelve  cubits  and  a 
half  high  ;  for  he  reckons  every  reed  to  consist  of  six  ordi- 
nary cubits,  and  a  fourth  part  over,  which,  in  the  common 
computation  of  full  numbers  for  fractions,  may  be  called 
thirteen  cubits.  Bern.  L'Amy,  in  his  book  De  Tabernaculo 
Foederis,  explains  the  expression  of  the  breadth  of  the 
walls  on  each  side  of  the  gate,  which  he  supposes  to  be  six 
cubits  and  a  half:  and  so  the  LXX.  interpreters  may  be 
thought  to  understand  the  words,  who  translate  the  Hebrew 
oreb  by  Eupoc,  breadth. 

Ver.  12.  The  place  also  before  the  chambers  was  one  cu- 
bit on  this  side,  and — on  that  side.]  There  was  a  border,  or 
a  rail,  which  enclosed  a  cubit's  space  before  each  chamber. 

And  the  little  cliambers  were  six  cubits  on  this  side,  &c.] 
See  ver.  7. 

Ver.  13.  He  measured  then  the  gate  from  the  roof  of  one 
little  chamber  to  the  roof  of  another :  the  breadth  was  five 
and-twenty  cubits.]  Measuring  the  arch  of  the  gate  from 
north  to  south,  it  was  in  breadth  five-and-twenty  cubits ; 
which  L'Amy  thus  computes, — the  breadth  of  the  gate  ten 
cubits,  the  breadth  of  both  the  side-walls  thirteen  cubits, 
and  two  cubits  for  the  space  or  border  on  each  of  the  side- 
chambers  ;  ver.  12. 

Door  against  door.]  The  door  to  each  chamber  exactly 
answered  the  door  on  the  opposite  side. 

Ver.  14.  He  made  also  posts  of  threescore  cubits.]  The 
angel  described  or  made  a  delineation  of  the  height  of  the 
columns  or  pillars,  which'  were  to  support  the  rooms  or 
stories  over  the  arch  of  the  gate,  and  these  were  in  height 
sixty  cubits :  the  whole  building  being  divided  into  three 
stories,  like  those  described  xliii.  6.  The  height  of  each 
story  is  thus  computed  by  Villalpandus :  (par.  ii.  lib.  v.  cap. 
16.)  That  the  pillars  of  the  lower  story  were  twenty  cubits 
high ;  those  of  the  second  fifteen ;  and  the  uppermost  twelve; 
the  remainder  being  allowed  for  floors  and  the  roof.  The 
word  posts  in  this  verse  signifies  pillars.  (Compare  xlii.  6.) 

Even  unto  the  posts  of  the  court  round  about  the  gate.] 
Villalpandus,  and  several  interpreters,  suppose  there  is  an 
ellipsis  in  the  words,  which  they  thus  supply  :  And  there 
was  one  measure  to  the  pillars  of  the  court,  and  of  the  gate 
round  about ;  which  meikes  the  sense  run  plain  and  easy  : 
compare  xli.  9.  where  there  is  the  same  ellipsis. 

Ver.  15.  And  from  the  face  of  tlie  gate  of  the  entrance 
unto  tlie  face  of  the  inner  gate  were  fifty  cubits.]  The  whole 
length  of  the  porch,  from  the  outward  front  (compare  xli. 
21.  25.)  unto  the  inner  side,  which  looks  into  the  first  court, 
(ver.  17.)  was  fifty  cubits  ;  which  may  be  thus  computed : 
twelve  cubits  for  the  thickness  of  the  wall  at  each  end, 
(ver.  6.)  eighteen  for  the  three  chambers  on  each  side,  (ver. 
7.)  and  ten  cubits  for  the  spaces  between  the  chambers : 
allowing  the  same  space  between  the  chambers  on  each 
side,  and  the  two  walls,  (ibid.)  Villalpandus  observes  the 
just  proportion  between  the  breadth  and  length  of  the  gate ; 
the  length  being  double  to  the  breadth,  (ver.  13.)  The  same 
he  tells  us  was  observed  between  the  breadth  of  the  clois- 
ters of  the  outward  court,  which  was  fifty  cubits ;  and  the 
contents  of  the  whole  area,  which  was  a  hundred.  (See  the 
note  on  ver.  18.) 
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Ver.  16.  And  there  were  narrow  windows  to  the  little 
chambers,  and  to  their  posts  within  the  gate  round  about.] 
Every  one  of  these  little  chambers  (ver.  7.)  had  a  narrow 
window  to  it,  towards  the  inside  of  the  gate,  where  the 
passage  was;  and  so  there  was  over  the  side-posts  or  fronts, 
placed  at  the  entrance  of  every  chamber.  By  narrow  or 
closed  windows,  some  understand  windows  with  lattice- 
work, to  let  in  the  light:  but  the  phrase  seems  equivalent 
to  that  which  is  more  fully  expressed,  1  Kings  vi.  4.  by 
open  and  narrow  windows ;  i.  e.  as  the  margin  of  our  Bibles 
doth  very  well  explain  it,  broad  within  [to  disperse  the 
light]  and  narrow  without. 

And  likewise  to  the  arches.]  By  windows  to  the  arches, 
Villalpandus  understands  the  stone  itself  wrought  into 
figures  of  net-work,  and  made  in  the  shape  of  a  lattice. 
The  word  translated  arches,  doth  likewise  signify  a  porch, 
or  entrance,  and  so  the  Vulgar  Latin  here  translates  it ; 
and  then  the  sense  is,  that  there  were  windows  over  every 
door :  compare  ver.  31.  34.  with  ver.  37.  where  the  same 
sense  is  expressed  in  the  two  former  verses,  by  arches, 
aelamo  in  the  Hebrew ;  and  in  the  latter,  hy  posts,  or  fronts, 
aelau. 

And  the  windows  were  round  about  inward.]  A  repetition 
of  what  was  said  in  the  former  part  of  the  verse.  (See  ver.  10.) 

And  upon  each  post  were  palm-trees.]  A  palm-tree  was 
carved  upon  the  chapiter  of  each  side-post,  or  front.  (See 
ver.  26.) 

Ver.  17.  Then  brought  he  me  into  the  outward  court.] 
There  were  two  courts  belonging  to  Solomon's  temple; 
the  outward  for  the  people,  the  inward  for  the  priests.  It 
is  probable,  that  Solomon  built  only  the  inner  court;  (see 

1  Kings  vi.  36.  compared  with  viii.  64.)  and  that  the  outer 
court  was  built  after  his  time,  whereupon  it  is  called  the 
new  court,  2  Chron.  xx.  5.  After  which  time,  there  is  parti- 
cnlar  mention  of  the  two  courts  of  the  house  of  the  Lord, 

2  Kings  xxi.  5.  A  third  court,  called  the  court  of  the 
gentiles,  was  afterward  added  by  Herod,  when  he  rebuilt 
the  temple. 

The  great  court,  mentioned  2  Chron.  iv.  9.  as  distinct 
from  the  court  of  the  priests.  Dr.  Lightfoot  explains  of  the 
holy  mountain,  or  area,  where  the  temple  stood,  which 
Solomon  enclosed  with  a  wall,  and  separated  it  from  com- 
mon ground  ;  so  that  text,  1  Kings  vii.  12.  The  great  court 
round  about  was  with  three  rows  of  hewed  stones,  &c.  is  to 
be  understood  only  of  this  enclosure,  according  to  his  opi- 
nion.    (See  his  Description  of  the  Temple,  chap.  10.  18.) 

And,  lo,  there  were  chambers,  and  a  pavement  made  for  the 
court  round  about.]  These  chambers  were  over  the  cloister, 
and  supported  by  it.  (See  ver.  14.  and  xlii.  8.)  They  might 
be  for  the  use  of  the  priests ;  and  likewise  to  be  store- 
houses for  tithes  and  offerings.    (See  1  Chron.  xxviii.  12.) 

Thirty  chambers  were  upon  the  pavement.]  The  number 
of  them  Villalpandus  thus  divides  : — towards  the  east  and 
west,  seven  on  a  side,  answering  one  another ;  on  the  north 
and  south  sides,  eight  a-piece,  abating  one  chamber,  both 
on  the  east  and  west  side,  for  the  thickness  of  the  walls  or 
arches  which  supported  those  two  gates,  which  he  supposes 
to  be  higher  than  the  north  and  south  gates. 

Ver.  18.  And  the  pavement  by  the  sides  of  the  gates,  over 
against  [or  equal  to]  the  length  of  the  gates,  was  the  lower 
pavement.]  The  breadth  of  this  pavement,  that  lay  on  the 
side  of  the  gate,  was  equal  to  the  length  of  the  whole  porch 


or  gate,  which  was  fifty  cubits,  ver.  15.  This  will  plainly 
appear,  if  we  consider,  that  the  area  of  the  outward  court 
contained  a  hundred  cubits,  ver.  19.  So  the  porticoes,  or 
cloisters,  cutting  the  area  in  right  angles,  by  the  gate  placed 
in  the  middle  of  the  court,  the  pavement  belonging  to  each 
side  of  the  gate,  or  cloister,  must  be  just  half  that  dimen- 
sion, viz.  fifty  cubits.  The  word  gates,  in  the  plural  num- 
ber, seems  to  be  used  for  the  singular,  as  it  iroplies  the 
whole  building,  consisting  of  upper  rooms,  as  well  as  the 
lower  passage.  (See  the  note  upon  ver.  14.)  The  word  leum- 
mah,  which  our  translation  renders  over  against,  often  sig- 
nifies equal,  answerable,  or  the  same  proportion;  (see 
Noldius,  p.  525.)  and  so  it  is  used  i.  20.  iii.  8.  xlv.  7.  xlviii. 
13,  &c.  This  was  called  the  lower  pavement,  in  respect 
of  the  several  ascents  which  were  still  to  go  up,  the  nearer 
yon  came  to  the  temple.  (See  Dr.  Lightfoot's  Description 
of  the  Temple,  chap.  20.)  Villalpandus  explains  the  lower 
pavement  by  way  of  distinction  to  the  upper  rooms,  or 
chambers,  placed  over  them,  for  the  use  of  the  priests,  or 
as  store-rooms  for  the  service  of  the  temple. 

Ver.  19.  Then  he  measured  the  breadth,  from  the  foi  e- 
front  of  the  lower  gate  unto  the  fore-front  of  the  inner  gate 
without,  a  hundred  cubits  eastward.]  That  is,  unto  the 
hither  side  of  the  gate  which  faced  the  inner  court.  He 
measured  the  whole  space  of  ground  between  the  west  front 
of  the  lower  gate  to  the  front  of  the  upper  gate,  which 
leads  into  the  eastern  inner  court,  and  found  it  a  hundred 
cubits ;  the  same  was  the  space  between  the  south  front 
and  north  front :  so  the  court  was  exactly  square.  (See 
ver.  23.  27.  47.)  The  expression  is  elliptical ;  as  if  he  had 
said,  there  were  a  hundred  cubits  from  west  to  east,  and 
from  north  to  south.  There  were  two  gates  belonging  to  the 
porch,  or  passage,  that  led  to  the  inner  court;  the  first  was 
eastward  looking  towards  the  outer  court,  which  is  here 
meant ;  the  other  looked  westward  into  the  inner  court. 
The  gate  at  the  east  end  of  the  outer  court  is  called  the 
lower  gate,  for  the  same  reason  as  the  pavement  is  called 
the  lower  pavement,  ver.  18.  because  there  was  still  an 
ascent,  as  you  went  from  one  court  to  the  other.  The  ex- 
pression of  the  inner  gate  without,  is  explained  in  the  note 
upon  xlvi.  2. 

Northward.]  The  Septuagint  join  this  word  to  the  fol-^ 
lowing  verse,  and  render  the  sentence  thus;  And  he  brought 
me  to  the  north,  and  behold  the  gate  looking  to  the  north  in 
the  outer  court. 

Villalpandus  explains  the  nineteenth  verse  to  this  sense ; 
That  the  outward  court  consisted  of  seven  squares,  a  hun- 
dred cubits  each ;  the  first  placed  directly  before  the 
court  of  the  priests,  and  of  the  same  dimensions  with  it; 
the  others  extended  on  the  north  and  south  sides  ofthe 
outer  court,  and  likewise  commensurate  with  the  sides  both 
of  the  inner  court  and  of  the  temple,  each  of  which  con- 
tained one  hundred  cubits.  By  which  description  it  must 
contain  a  square  of  three  hundred  cubits  on  the  east  part, 
and  two  hundred  cubits  both  on  the  north  and  south  side. 
(Consult  Villalpandus's  Delineation  of  the  Temple.) 

Ver.  20,  21.  And  the  gate  ofthe  outward  court  that  look- 
eth  towards  the  north — and  the  little  chambers  thereof,  &c.] 
The  whole  model  was  the  same  with  that  of  the  east  gate. 
(See  ver.  9,  10.  13.  15, 16.) 

Ver.  22.  And  they  went  up  into  it  by  seven  steps.]  See 
ver.  6. 
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And  the  arches  thereof  were  before  them.]  Or,  at  the  en- 
trance of  them.  The  Septuagiut  render  the  word  liphni, 
before  them,  as  if  it  meant  the  same  with  el  penemith> 
within,  or  inward,  (xlii.  4.)  This  sense  is  followed  by  most 
expositors,  to  denote  that  the  arches  were  within,  or  at  the 
top  of  the  stairs;  but  the  phrase  may  probably  mean  the 
same  with  nal  penehetn,  suitable  to  them  ;  i.  e.  to  those  of 
the  east  gate.     (See  the  following  note.) 

Ver.  23.  Ami  the  gate  of  the  inner  court  was  over  against 
Hie  gale  towards  the  north,  and  towards  tlte  east.^  The  words 
might  be  translated  more  plainly  thus ;  And  the  gate  of  the 
inner  court  was  proportionable,  or  answerable,  to  the  gate 
that  was  towards  the  north  and  towards  the  east.  The  ex- 
pression is  elliptical,  as  that  of  ver.  19.  and  the  full  import 
of  it  is,  that  the  north  gate  of  the  inner  court  did  exactly 
answer  this  nortii  gate  of  the  outer  court,  described  ver.  20. 
22.  And  in  like  manner  the  east  gate  of  the  inner  court 
answered  the  east  gate  of  the  outward  court.  The  word 
neged,  translated  over  against,  signifies  here  suitable,  or 
proportionable ;  in  which  sense  it  is  used  xli.  16.  Gen.  ii. 
18.  /  will  make  him  a  help,  kenegdho,  suitable  to  him :  so 
an  equivalent  expression,  nalpenehem,  before  them,  is  used 
in  describing  the  house  which  Solomon  built,  1  Kings  vii. 
6.  where  our  margin  expresses  the  sense  very  properly  The 
porch  was  according  to  them  ;  i.  e.  answerable  to  them,  or 
of  the  same  proportion  with  them.  (See  the  note  upon 
xli.  4.)  So  the  Greek  preposition  Karivavri  may  most  pro- 
perly be  understood,  Rom.  iv.  17.  KarsvavTi  ov  i-rrlarnffs 
Qtov,  not  before,  but  like  unto  him  whom  he  believed,  even 
God  ;  to  this  sense.  That  Abraham  is  a  father  of  many  na- 
tions, in  like  manner  as  the  God  in  whom  he  believed,  is 
the  Father  of  gentiles  as  well  as  Jews  ;  as  it  is  said  in  the 
foregoing  chapter,  ver.  29. 

Ver.  24 — 26.  After  tliat  he  brought  me  towards  the  south, 
&c.]  The  twenty-third  verse  is  to  be  read  in  a  parentliesis, 
where  the  prophet  having  shewed  the  exact  correspondence 
between  the  gates  of  both  courts,  he  proceeds  in  the  three 
following  verses  to  describe  the  south  gate  of  the  outer 
court,  by  the  same  dimensions  he  had  before  given  of  the 
east  and  north  gate.  He  takes  no  notice  of  the  western 
gate  of  the  outer  court,  because  it  joined  to  the  eastern  gate 
of  the  inner  court,  which  he  describes  ver.  32. 

Ver.  27.  And  there  was  a  gate  in  the  inner  court  towards 
the  south.]  The  south  gate  in  the  inner  court  was  exactly 
parallel  to  the  south  gate  in  the  outer.     (See  ver.  23.) 

A7id  he  measured  from  gate  to  gate  a  hundred  cubits.] 
See  ver.  19. 23.  47. 

Ver.  27, 28.  And  there  was  a  gate  in  the  inner  court 
towards  the  south. — And  he  brought  me  to  the  inner  court 
by  the  south  gate.]  Villalpandus,  and  those  of  his  opinion, 
who  maintain,  that  the  outer  court  enclosed  the  inner  on 
the  east,  north,  and  south  sides,  explain  these  words  to  this 
sense;  That  the  prophet  was  conducted  from  the  south  gate 
of  the  outer  court  (ver.  2^1.)  to  the  south  gate  of  the  inner 
court,  which  was  over  against  it,  and  so  into  the  inner  court 
itself. 

Ver.  28, 29.  And  he  brought  me  to  the  inner  court  towards 
the  south,  &c.]  After  he  had  measured  the  inner  court,  he 
took  the  dimensions  of  the  south  gate  itself,  and  the  cham- 
bers thereto  belonging,  and  found  them  of  the  same  dimen- 
sions with  the  former. 

Ver.  30.  And  the  arches  round  about  werefive-and-twenty 


cubits  long,  and  five  cubits  broad.]  Length  is  here  taken  for 
height,  as  before,  ver.  11.  The  words  express  the  dimen- 
sions of  those  arches,  which  v^ete  between  the  several 
little  chambers,  between  each  of  which  there  was  the  space 
of  five  cubits,  (ver.  7.) 

Ver.  31.  And  the  arches  thereof  were  towards  the  outer 
court.]  Or,  were  like  [those  of]  the  outer  court;  for  the  pre- 
position el  is  sometimes  taken  in  this  sense.  (See  Noldin.% 
p.  63.)  If  we  understand  it  according  to  the  common  inter- 
pretation, that  the  arches  or  fronts  (see  the  note  on  ver.  16.) 
of  the  inner  court  looked  towards  the  outer,  it  is  a  confirma- 
tion of  Villalpandus's  opinion,  that  the  outer  court  sur- 
rounded the  inner.    (See  the  note  upon  ver.  19.) 

And  the  going  up  to  it  had  eight  steps.]  Whereas  in  the 
cuter  court  the  ascent  had  but  seven.  (Ver.  22.  26.)  The 
fifteen  Psalms,  from  the  hundred  and  twentieth  forward, 
called  Songs  of  Degrees,  or  Ascents,  are  supposed  to  have 
been  sung  upon  some  of  these  steps,  or  ascents. 

Ver.  32 — 37.  And  he  brought  me  into  the  inner  court  to- 
wards the  east,  &c. — And  he  brought  me  to  the  north  gate, 
&c.]  The  east  and  north  gate  had  the  same  dimensions  with 
the  south  gate,  described  ver.  28,  29.  31. 

Ver.  34.  And  the  arches  thereof]  What  is  expressed  here 
by  arches,  is  signified  by  posts,  or  fronts,  ver.  37.  (See  the 
notes  upon  ver.  10. 16.) 

Ver.  38.  And  the  chambers,  and  the  entries  thereof,  were 
by  the  posts  of  the  gale,  where  they  washed  the  burnt-offer- 
ing.] The  chambers  mentioned  ver.  36.  were  near  the  en- 
trance of  the  north  gate,  where  they  washed  the  legs  and 
entrails  of  the  burnt-oflering,  and  marble  tables  were  placed 
there  for  that  purpose.  See  Dr.  Lightfoot  of  the  Temple, 
chap.  35.  According  to  this  exposition,  the  word  gates 
stands  for  the  singular  number,  as  ver.  18.  But  that 
learned  author  observes  in  the  same  chapter,  that  they 
washed  the  sacrifices  on  the  south  side  of  the  court  of  the 
priests,  as  well  as  on  the  north  side,  when  the  sacrifices 
were  more  numerous  than  the  north  side  could  well  con- 
tain ;  so  he  understands  the  word  gates  as  comprehending 
both  north  and  south  gate ;  and  confirms  this  interpretation 
from  the  placing  of  the  lavers,  which  were  designed  for  that 
use,  and  were  set  five  on  the  right  side  of  the  house,  and 
five  on  the  left,  (1  Kings  vii.  39.) 

Ver.  39,  40.  In  the  porch  of  the  gate  were  two  tables  on 
this  side,  and  two  tables  on  that  side,  &c.]  Those  expositors, 
who  by  the  word  gates  in  the  foregoing  verse  understand 
both  the  north  and  south  gates,  render  the  sense  of  these 
two  verses  perspicuously  thus :  In  the  porch  of  one  gate 
(viz.  that  on  the  south)  were  two  tables  on  this  side,  and  two 
tables  on  that  side,  &c.  Afid  at  the  outer  side  of  the  step  of 
the  entry  of  the  north  gate  ivere  two  tables:  which  inter- 
pretation agrees  very  well  with  what  follows,  ver.  41.  Four 
tables  were  on  this  side,  and  four  tables  on  that  side.  But 
they  that  understand  these  verses  to  be  only  a  description 
of  the  north  gate  (on  which  side  of  the  altar  the  sacrifices 
were  commonly  killed),  suppose  that  two  tables  were  on 
each  side,  as  you  came  into  the  porch  of  that  gate,  and  two 
on  each  side  of  the  inner  part  of  the  gate  that  looked  towards 
the  altar. 

Ver.  39.  Tlie  sin-offering,  and  the  trespass-offering.]  It  is 
no  easy  matter  to  ascertain  Uie  difl'crence  between  a  sin- 
ofiering  and  a  trespass-ofi'ering.  Dr.Outram(Iib.  i.  cap.  13. 
de  Sacrificiis)  is  of  opinion,  that  a  trespass-ofi'ering  implied 
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an  injury  done  to  another,  as  well  as  a  breach  of  God's 
law.  Dr.  Lightfoot  hath  accurately  related  the  sense  of  the 
Jewish  writers  upon  this  subject,  in  his  Temple  Service, 
chap.  8.  sect.  2,  3. 

Ver.43.  Within  were  hooks,  a  hand  broad,  fastened  round 
about.]  Within  the  gate  or  entrance  on  the  north  side  of  the 
inner  court,  were  iron  hooks,  for  the  hanging  up  the  beasts 
that  were  to  be  sacrificed,  in  order  to  the  flaying  off  their 
skins.  (See  Dr.  Lightfoot's  Description  of  the  Temple, 
chap.  35.) 

And  upon  the  tables  was  the  flesh  of  the  offering.]  Or,  they 
laid  the  flesh  of  the  offering.  Upon  those  marble  tables  the 
priests  laid  the  flesh  of  the  slain  beasts,  and  there  cut  it  in 
pieces,  and  fitted  it  for  laying  upon  the  eiltar.  (See  Lev. 
i.6.) 

Ver.  44.  And  without  the  inner  gate  were  the  chambers 
of  the  singers  of  the  inner  court.]  On  the  farther  side  of  the 
inner  gate,  as  you  come  into  the  inner  court,  (compare  ver. 
40.)  were  the  chambers  of  the  singers,  who  constantly  at- 
tended upon  the  service  of  the  temple.  (See  1  Chron.  vi. 
31,  32.) 

Which  was  on  the  side  of  the  north  gate  ;  and  their  pros- 
pect was  towards  the  south.]  These  chambers  were  placed 
at  the  north-east  corner  of  the  inner  court,  and  so  had  their 
prospect  towards  the  south. 

One  at  the  side  of  the  east  gate,  having  the  prospect  to- 
uxtrds  the  south.]  They  had  likewise  chambers  on  the  south- 
east corner  of  that  court,  which  had  the  prospect  towards 
the  north. 

The  copies  which  the  Septuagint  followed,  read  this 
verse  to  a  clearer  and  better  sense  thus :  And  he  brought 
me  into  tlie  inner  court,  and,  behold,  there  were  two  cJiam- 
bers;  one  on  the  side  of  the  north  gate,  looking  towards  tlie 
sovih  ;  and  the  otlier  on  tlie  side  of  the  south  gate,  looking 
towards  the  north. 

Ver.  45.  This  chamber,  whose  prospect  is  towards  the 
south,  is  for  the  priests,  8cc.]  The  word  chamber  may  stand 
for  chambers  in  the  plural,  (as  side-chamber  doth,  xli.  5.  9.) 
and  signify  a  row  of  buildings  on  the  north  side  of  the  inner 
court,  distinct  from  the  chambers  of  the  singers,  (ver;  44.) 
and  designed  for  the  use  of  the  priests,  who  were  in  con- 
stant attendance,  according  to  their  courses,  upon  the  ser- 
vice of  the  temple.  (See  Numb,  xviii.  5.  1  Chron.  vi.  49. 
2  Chron.  xiii.  11.) 

The  keepers  of  the  charge  of  the  house.]  They  took  care 
of  the  holy  vessels,  and  kept  constant  watch  and  ward  (as 
the  word  mishmereth  properly  signifies)  about  the  temple. 
(See  1  Chron.  ix.  23.  Psal.  cxxxiv.  1.)  The  woxA  priests 
may  include  Levites  under  it,  as  Levites  elsewhere  compre- 
hends priests.     (Sec  xliv.  10.  xlviii.  11.) 

Ver.  46.  And  the  chamber  whose  prospect  is  towards  the 
north  is  for  the  priests  and  keepers  of  the  charge  of  the 
altar.]  Another  row  of  chambers  on  the  south  side  of  the 
inner  court  is  for  the  descendants  of  the  family  of  Aaron, 
whose  ofiice  it  is  to  attend  upon  the  service  of  the  altar, 
and  keep  the  fire  burning  thereon  perpetually,  (Lev.  vi. 
12, 13.) 

These  are  the  sons  of  Zadok,  among  tlie  sons  of  Levi.]To 
the  eldest  house  of  the  sons  of  Aaron  the  high-priesthood 
belonged ;  so  that  office  of  right  belonged  to  Zadok,  though 
the  family  of  Ithamar  usurped  it  for  some  time,  from  Eli, 
who  was  high-priest  in  Samuel's  time,  to  Abiathar,  whom 


Solomon  dispossessed,  and  restored  the  high-priesthood  to 
the  right  line,  by  placing  Zadok  in  his  room,  (1  Kings  ii. 
27.  35.)  The  family  of  Zadok  is  only  taken  notice  of  in 
this  vision,  it  may  be  for  this  reason,  because  they  kept 
close  to  the  worship  of  God,  when  the  priest  of  Ithamar's 
line  forsook  it,  and  fell  into  idolatry.  (See  xliv.  15.)  And 
the  eldest  son  of  Zadok's  family  having  an  unquestionable 
title  to  the  high-priesthood,  (see  Numb.  xxv.  13.)  upon 
that  account  was  an  eminent  type  of  the  Messias,  the  eter- 
nal High-priest.     (See  Numb.  XXXV.  25.  28.) 

Ver.  47.  And  he  measured  the  court,  a  hundred  cubits  long, 
and  a  hundred  cubits  broad,  four-square.]  The  inner  court 
was  of  the  same  dimensions  with  the  outer.  (See  ver.  19. 
23.  27.) 

And  the  altar  that  was  before  the  house.]  Or  rather,  and 
tlie  altar  was  before  the  house;  i.  e.  stood  in  the  inner 
court  just  before  the  porch  that  opened  into  the  temple. 
The  altar  was  now  measured ;  the  measure  of  it  being  de- 
scribed afterward,  xliii.  13,  &c. 

Ver.  48.  And  measured  each  post  of  the  porch,  five  cubits 
on  this  side,  and  five  cubits  on  that  side.]  By  the  posts  are 
meant  the  side-posts  or  columns  on  each  side  of  the  door 
of  entrance.  (See  ver.  9.)  These  were  measured  to  be 
five  cubits  thick,  both  on  the  north  and  south  sides. 

And  the  breadth  of  the  gate  was  three  cubits  on  this  side, 
and  three  cubits  on  that  side.]  By  the  breadth  of  the  gate, 
Villalpandus  understands  the  space  of  the  wall  on  each 
side,  from  the  entrance  itself  to  the  two  corners :  (compare 
xli.  3.)  which,  supposing  with  the  text  here  to  take  up  six 
cubits,  and  the  entrance  of  the  porch  to  be  fourteen  cubits, 
both  those  dimensions  make  up  the  length  of  the  porch  to 
be  twenty  cubits,  from  north  to  south,  according  to  the 
measure  set  down  in  the  following  verse.  This  interpreta- 
tion is  countenanced  by  the  Septuagint,  who  translate  the 
latter  part  of  the  verse  thus :  And  the  breadth  of  the  gate 
fourteen  cubits  ;  and  the  sides  of  the  gate  of  tlie  porch  three 
cubits  on  this  side,  and  three  cubits  on  that  side. 

Ver.  49.  The  length  of  the  porch  was  twenty  cubits.]  The 
same  length  with  the  porch  of  Solomon's  temple,  1  Kings 
vi.  3.  which  being  there  said  to  be  of  the  same  measure 
with  the  breadth  of  the  house,  must  be  understood  of  its 
dimensions  from  north  to  south. 

And  the  breadth  eleven  cubits.]  The  porch  in  Solomon's 
temple  was  but  ten  cubits  in  breadth:  (1  Kings  vi.  3.)  the 
length  of  such  buildings  being  commonly  double  to  the 
breadth.  (See  ver.  13. 15.  21.  25.  33.  and  36.  of  this  chap- 
ter, and  xli.  2.)  Some  copies  of  the  LXX.  read  ten  cubits; 
and  L'Amy  conjectures  that  was  the  ancient  reading  in  the 
Hebrew.  St.  Jerome,  upon  the  place,  suspects  there  might 
be  a  mistake  in  the  Hebrew  copy,  though  the  emendation 
he  offers  doth  not  at  all  render  the  sense  clearer. 

Villalpandus  supposes  the  breadth  of  the  porch  to  be  ten 
cubits  and  a  half;  (see  the  note  on  ver.  11.)  which,  putting 
an  entire  number  in  the  room  of  a  fraction,  may  be  ac- 
counted eleven. 

And  he  brought  me  by  the  steps  whereby  they  ivenf  up  to 
it.]  The  ascent  was  by  eight  steps,  according  to  the  Vul- 
gar Latin ;  the  same  number  which  belonged  to  the  several 
entrances  into  the  inner  court.  (See  ver.  31.  34.  37.)  The 
copies  of  the  LXX.  read  ten  steps. 

And  there  were  pillars  by  the  posts.]  By  the  side-posts 
of  the  door,  or  entrance ;  (see  ver.  48.)  like  those  erected 
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in  Solomon's  temple,  called  Jachin  and  Boaz,  1  Kings  vii. 
21.  which  were  set  up  before  the  temple,  as  it  is  expressed 
8  Chron.  iii.  17. 

CHAP.   XLI. 

ARGUMBNT. 

This  chapter  contains  a  description  of  the  measures,  parts, 
chambers,  and  ornaments,  of  the  temple  itself. 

Ver.  1.  J±FTERWARD  he  brought  me  to  the  temple,  and 
measured  the  posts,  six  cubits  broad  on  one  side,  and  six  cu- 
bits broad  on  the  other  side,  which  was  the  breadth  of  the 
tabernacled]  By  the  posts  are  meant  the  piers  or  door-cases 
on  each  side  of  the  entrance  :  (see  xl.  9.  48.)  these  were 
six  cubits  thick  on  the  north  and  south  sides.  Rochob, 
translated  breadth,  sometimes  signifies  thickness :  (see  ver. 
9.  12.  of  this  chapter,  and  xl.  5.)  the  same  thickness  had 
the  upper  lintel  over  the  door ;  for  so  Villalpandus  rightly 
explains  the  Hebrew  word  ohel,  which  we  render  taber- 
nacle. That  word  sometimes  signifies  a  covering,  and  so  it  is 
rendered  by  our  translators,  Exod.  xxvi.  7.  and  is  to  be  un- 
derstood in  the  same  sense,  Exod.  xxxvi.  14.  where  our 
English  reads.  For  a  tent  over  the  tabernacle  ;  but  it  should 
be  translated.  For  a  covering  over  the  tabernacle  ;  to  which 
sense  the  LXX.  translate  it  in  both  places.  In  this  sig- 
nification it  may  not  be  unfitly  applied  to  the  upper  lintel, 
which  is  a  kind  of  covering  to  the  door ;  and  thus  it  is  ge- 
nerally understood  by  the  rabbins  upon  this  place. 

Ver.  2.  And  the  breadth  of  the  door  was  ten  cubits;  and 
the  sides  of  the  door  were  five  cubits  on  this  side,  and  five 
cubits  on  the  other  side.]  The  entrance  itself  being  ten  cu- 
bits broad,  and  the  wall  on  each  side  five  cubits,  makes  the 
breadth  of  the  house  itself  to  be  just  twenty  cubits,  as  it  is 
expressed  in  the  latter  part  of  the  verse,  which  was  the 
same  in  Solomon's  temple,  1  Kings  vi.  2. 
■  And  he  measured  the  length  thereof,  forty  cubits.]  The 
length  of  the  first  sanctuary,  as  distinct  from  the  inward, 
or  the  holiest  of  all,  which  was  twenty  cubits  in  length, 
(ver.  4.)  and  made  the  whole  structure  sixty  cubits  long ; 
wherein  it  agreed  with  Solomon's  temple,  1  Kings  vi.  2. 17. 

Ver.  3.  Then  he  went  inward,  and  measured  the  posts  of 
the  door  two  cubits,  &c.]  From  the  outward  sanctuary  he 
went  forward  towards  the  holiest  of  all,  and  measured  the 
thickness  of  the  partition-wall,  called  the  veil  of  the  temple. 
Matt,  xxvii.  51.  to  be  two  cubits,  the  entrance  itself  six 
cubits,  and  the  breadth  of  the  wall  on  each  side  of  the  door 
seven  cubits :  compare  xl.  48.  where  the  breadth  of  the 
gate  is  taken  in  the  same  sense :  the  breadth  of  the  wall, 
thus  computed,  making  up  fourteen  cubits,  and  being  added 
to  the  breadth  of  the  entrance  itself,  makes  up  twenty  cu- 
bits ;  the  breadth  of  the  inner  sanctuary,  as  it  is  set  down 
in  the  following  verse. — And  measured  the  post  of  the  door 
two  cubits.]  Maimonides,  in  Beth-Habbekirah,  saith.  That 
in  the  first  temple  there  was  a  wall  between  tlie  sanctuary 
and  most  holy  place  of  the  thickness  of  a  cubit :  but  in  the 
second  temple,  instead  of  a  wall  there  were  two  veils  made, 
one  towards  the  most  holy  place,  and  the  other  towards 
the  outward  sanctuary,  leaving  a  space  between  them  of 
the  thickness  of  a  cubit,  where  the  wall  was  supposed  to 
stand  in  Solomon's  temple. 
Ver.  4.  So  he  measured  the  length  thereof  twenty  cubits, 


and  the  breadth  twenty  cubits.]  It  was  an  exact  cube  of 
the  same  dimensions  in  length,  breadth,  and  height.  (See 
1  Kings  vi.  20.) 

Before  the  temple.]  The  words  should  rather  be  rendered, 
According  to  the  [breadth  of]  the  temple.  The  Hebrew 
word  el-pene,  before,  is  promiscuously  used  with  nal-pene, 
which  signifies  of  the  same  size,  or  proportion;  (see  the 
note  on  xl.  23.)  and  so  it  is  used  2  Chron.  iii.  8.  where  the 
text,  speaking  of  this  subject,  runs  thus  in  the  Hebrew,  He 
made  the  most  holy  house,  the  length  thereof  before  the  face  of 
the  breadth  of  the  house;  where  our  translation  very  pro- 
perly expresses  the  same  sense.  According  to  the  breadth 
of  the  house.  In  the  same  sense  the  phrase  is  used,  I  Kings 
vi.  3.  So  the  sense  here  is,  that  the  breadth  of  the  inner 
sanctuary  was  equal  to  the  breadth  of  the  outer  part  of  the 
temple,  which  is  said  to  be  twenty  cubits,  ver.  2. 

Ver.  5.  After  he  measured  the  wall  of  the  liouse  six  cubits.] 
The  thickness  of  the  wall  from  the  foundation,  the  first 
story  of  the  side-chambers.    (See  ver.  8.) 

And  the  breadth  of  every  side-chamber  four  cubits.]  The 
side-chambers  upon  the  lowermost  floor  were  five  cubits 
in  breadth,  (1  Kings  vi.  6.)  Therefore  Villalpandus  under- 
stands these  words  of  the  thickness  of  the  buttresses,  which 
supported  those  side-chambers. 

Ver.  6.  And  the  side-chambers  were  three,  one  over  an- 
other.] They  were  three  stories  high.    (See  1  Kings  vi.  6.) 

And  thirty  in  order.]  As  in  Solomon's  temple,  according 
to  Josephus's  description  of  it,  (Antiq.  lib.  viii.  cap.  3. 
sect.  2.)  and  built  round  about  the  house  on  every  side :  as 
it  is  expressed  in  the  foregoing  verse;  to  which  the  text  in 
the  first  book  of  Kings  agrees,  vi.  5.  The  Talmudists  in- 
crease the  number  to  eight-and-thirty,  placing  fifteen  on  the 
north  side,  fifteen  on  the  south,  and  eight  on  the  west  side 
of  the  temple.  (Sec  Cod.  Middoth.  cap.  4.)  The  supernu- 
merary chambers  being  probably  added  in  latter  times. 

And  they  entered  into  the  wall  which  was  for  the  side- 
chambers  round  about.]  At  five  cubits'  height  from  the 
ground,  the  wall  or  the  buttresses  which  supported  these 
outward  chambers  (see  ver.  5.)  abated  of  their  thickness 
one  cubit,  and  there  was  a  rest  or  ledge  of  one  cubit's 
breadth,  on  which  the  ends  of  each  story  were  fastened. 
(See  1  Kings  vi.  6. 10.) 

But  they  had  not  hold  in  the  wall  of  the  house.]  They 
were  not  fastened  into  the  main  wall  of  the  house,  but 
rested  on  the  outside  of  the  wall,  where  it  grew  narrower ; 
which  is  meant  by  migrenoth,  the  narrowest  rests,  or  re- 
batements,  which  we  read  1  Kings  vi.  6. 

Ver,  7.  For  there  was  an  enlarging  and  a  tvinding  about 
still  upward  to  the  side-chambers,  Sue]  So  much,  of  breadth 
was  added  to  the  side-chambers,  as  was  taken  out  of  the 
thickness  of  the  wall;  so  that  the  middle  story  was  one 
cubit  larger,  and  the  uppermost  story  two  cubits  larger, 
than  the  lower  rooms.  And  winding  stairs,  which  enlarged 
as  the  rooms  did,  went  up  between  each  two  chambers  from 
the  bottom  to  the  top ;  and  there  were  two  doors  at  the  top 
of  each  pair  of  stairs,  one  door  opening  into  one  room,  the 
other  into  that  over  against  it.  (See  1  Kings  vi.  8.)  The 
Talmudists  add,  that  these  winding  stairs  were  continued 
from  one  side  of  the  temple  to  the  other,  beginning  at  the 
north-east  side,  and  by  these  they  went  into  the  upper  room 
which  was  over  the  sanctuary.  (See  Cod.  Middoth.  cap.  4. 
sect.  5.) 
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Ver.  8. 1  saw  also  the  height  o/ihe  house  round  about.]  By 
the  house  is  meant  these  chambers  three  stories  high ;  in 
which  sense  the  word  beth,  house,  is  used  ver.  9. 

The  foundations  of  the  side-chambers  were  a  full  reed  of 
six  great  cubits.]  By  the  foundations  of  the  side-chambers, 
Villalpandus  understands  those  rests  or  buttresses  which 
supported  them,  which  were  at  six  cubits'  distance  from 
each  other.  Bernard  L'Amy  supposes  this  -verse  to  con- 
t£iin  a  description  of  the  second  story  of  these  side-cham- 
bers, which  were  six  cubits  broad,  being  one  cubit  wider 
than  the  lower  rooms.  (See  the  note  on  ver.  7.)  Concern- 
ing the  size  of  these  cubits,  see  the  note  upon  xl.  5.  They 
are  called  great  cubits,  because  they  are  larger  than  the 
cubit  used  in  Chaldea,  as  was  there  observed. 

Ver.  9.  The  thickness  of  the  wall,  that  was  for  the  side- 
chamber  without,  was  five  cubits.]  This  is  to  be  understood, 
not  of  the  veil  of  the  temple,  which  was  six  cubits  thick, 
(ver.  5.)  but  of  the  outward  wall  that  enclosed  these  side- 
chambers.  Side-chamber  in  the  singular  number  is  used 
for  the  plural,  as  in  ver.  5.  £ind  xlii.  1.  So  door  is  used 
for  doors,  ver.  16.  20, post  for posts,\ei,  21.  chamber  xlii.  1. 
for  chambers,  ver.  4. 

And  that  which  was  left  [or  the  void  space]  was  the  place 
of  the  side-chambers  that  were  within.]  Or,  that  belonged  to 
the  house,  or  temple.  This  void  space  was  of  the  same 
measure;  viz.  five  cubits.  (Compare  ver.  11.)  So  the  sense 
is  supplied  by  Villalpandus  and  Noldius,  n.  889.  (Com- 
pare xl.  14.)  The  space  of  five  cubits  was  allowed  for  the 
lower  chambers,  though  the  upper  stories  were  wider  by 
reason  of  the  rebatement  of  the  wall.  (See  ver.  7.  and 
1  Kings  vi.  6.)  Others  understand  this  space  of  five  cubits 
to  be  allowed  for  a  walk  before  the  chambers,  or  a  passage 
from  one  chamber  to  another.    (See  ver.  11.) 

Ver.  10.  And  between  the  chambers  was  the  wideness  of 
twenty  cubits  round  about  the  house.]  The  chambers,  called 
leshacoth  in  the  Hebrew,  are  to  be  distinguished  from  the 
side-chambers  mentioned  in  the  foregoing  verses;  they 
mean,  probably,  the  chambers  of  the  inner  court,  described 
xl.  44,  45.  Between  these  and  the  temple  was  left  a  space 
of  twenty  cubits.  The  temple  stood  in  an  area  of  a  hun- 
dred cubits  square,  (ver.  14.)  and  was  seventy  cubits  wide  ; 
(ver.  12.)  to  which  adding  the  five  cubits  on  either  side, 
mentioned  ver.  9.  and  the  twenty  cubits  in  this  verse, 
makes  up  just  a  hundred  cubits. 

Ver.  11.  And  the  doors  of  the  side-chambers  were  towards 
the  place  that  was  left.  Sec]  Or,  towards  the  void  space:  the 
doors  of  the  lower  rooms  opened  into  this  void  space  be- 
fore the  chambers,  (ver.  9.)  Or  it  may  be  understood  of  the 
two  doors  on  the  north  and  south  sides,  which  opened  on 
the  top  of  the  staircase  into  the  upper  rooms.  (See  ver.  7.) 

And  the  breadth  of  the  place  that  was  left  was  five  cubits 
round  about.]  Sec  ver.  9. 

Ver.  12.  Now  the  building  that  was  before  the  separate 
place,  at  the  end  towards  the  west,  was  seventy  cubits  broad.] 
Bernard  L'Amy  seems  to  give  the  clearest  account  of  this 
difficult  place,  (lib.  vi.  cap.  11.  n.  2.)  He  understands  this 
word  binian,  translated  building,  of  a  wall  or  enclosure,  as 
rt  is  used,  xl.  5.  which  ran  along  the  outside  of  the  priest's 
court,  commensurate  with  the  breadth  of  the  western  side 
of  the  temple,  which  was  seventy  cubits  from  north  to 
south,  and  extended  in  length,  from  cast  to  west,  ninety 
cubits ;  ten  cubits  shorter  than  the  whole  area  itself  (see 
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the  following  verse),  and  enclosing  a  void  space  of  five 
cubits'  breadth,  which  lay  between  the  side-chambers  and 
the  enclosure ;  so  he  explains  those  words.  The  wall  of 
the  building  was  five  cubits  thick  round  about.  (Compare 
xlii.  10.)  Which  void  space  he  understands  by  the  separate 
place,  in  this  verse,  and  the  place  which  was  left,  ver.  11. 

Seventy  cubits  broad.]  This  was  the  breadth  of  the  tem- 
ple at  the  west  end,  and  the  buildings  adjoining  to  it,  which 
the  abovementioned  author  thus  computes  :  the  breadth  of 
the  oracle  twenty  cubits ;  the  thickness  of  the  side- walls  six 
cubits  on  each  side ;  the  side-chambers  six  cubits  on  each 
side ;  (see  the  note  upon  ver.  8.)  thickness  of  the  out-walls 
of  those  chambers  five  cubits  on  each  side  ;  a  walk  or  gal- 
lery of  five  cubits  before  those  chambers,  (see  the  note  ou 
ver.  9.)  and  the  utmost  wall,  enclosing  the  whole  building, 
five  cubits.  Those  that  differ  from  him,  as  to  some  of  those 
particulars,  make  up  the  sum  of  seventy  cubits,  by  making 
an  allowance  for  the  stairs,  and  for  conveyances  to  carry 
oflf  the  water. 

Ver.  13.  So  he  measured  the  house,  a  hundred  cubits  long; 
and  the  separate  place,  &c.]  The  whole  temple,  with  the 
porch  and  walls,  was  in  length  a  hundred  cubits,  from  east 
to  west,  which  may  be  thus  computed  :  the  thickness  of 
the  wall  of  the  east  porch  five  cubits ;  the  passage  through 
the  porch  eleven  cubits;  the  wall  between  the  porch  and 
the  temple  six  cubits ;  the  outward  sanctuary  forty  cubits; 
the  partition-wall  two  cubits ;  the  holiest  of  all  twenty  cu- 
bits ;  the  thickness  of  the  west  wall  six  cubits ;  the  side- 
chambers  at  the  west  end  of  the  holy  place  five  cubits  ;  and 
outer  wall  of  those  chambers  five  cubits. 

Ver.  14.  Also  the  breadth  of  the  face  of  the  house,  and  of 
the  separate  place  towards  the  east,  a  hundred  cubits.]  The 
whole  front  of  the  house  eastward  was  a  hundred  cubits, 
which  some  expositors  thus  compute :  the  breadth  of  the 
temple  twenty  cubits ;  the  thickness  of  the  outward  walls 
twelve  cubits ;  the  side-chambers  eight  cubits  (of  these  di- 
mensions they  explain  the  latter  part  of  the  fifth  verse  of  this 
chapter) ;  the  walls  of  those  chambers  five  cubits  on  each 
side;  the  breadth  of  the  void  space  five  cubits  on  each 
side ;  and  the  twenty  cubits  round  about  the  house,  (ver.  10.) 
Others  compute  the  sum  a  different  way,  by  making  difl'er- 
ent  allowances  for  the  outward  buildings,  and  the  several 
passages  from  one  part  of  the  temple  to  the  other. 

Ver.  15.  And  he  measured  the  length  of  the  building  over 
against  the  separate  place  which  was  behind  it.]  Noldius 
translates  this  sentence  more  clearly  thus :  And  he  measured 
the  length  of  the  building  which  was  before  the  separate  place, 
[and]  that  which  was  behind  it,  or  opposite  to  it ;  by  which 
he  understands  the  north  and  south  porches ;  the  east  and 
west  sides  having  been  measured  before,  ver.  12. 14.  (Sep 
his  Concordance,  p.  104.)  The  phrase  el-pene,  translated 
here  over  against,  is  rendered  before  in  our  English  ver- 
sion, xliv.  4. 

And  the  galleries  thereof  on  one  side,  and  on  the  other  side, 
a  hundred  cubits,  with  [or  and]  the  inner  temple,  and  the 
porches  thereof]  As  the  temple,  and  the  area  wherein  it 
stood,  made  a  square  of  a  hundred  cubits ;  so  the  courts 
and  buildings  thereto  belonging  were  of  the  same  dimen- 
sions.   (See  xl.  19.  47.) 

By  the  galleries  are  meant  the  side-chambens,  described 
ver.  6,  7.    (Compare  the  following  verse.) 

With  the  inner  temple.]  Called  the  inner  house,  ver.  17. 
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and  xlii.  15.  to  distinguish  it  from  the  courts  and  buildings 
which  were  about  it. 

Ver.  16.  The  door-posts,  and  the  narrow  windows,  and 
the  galleries  ronnd  about  m  their  three  stories.]  He  mea- 
sured likewise  the  thickness  of  the  walls  on  each  side  of 
the  porch,  (see  xl.  48.)  and  the  thickness  of  the  door- 
cases, at  the  entrance  into  the  temple,  (xli.  1.)  as  also  the 
narrow  windows  belonging  to  the  three  stories  of  chambers, 
which  were  placed  on  the  outside  of  the  temple.  (See  ver. 
6*.  and  xl.  10'.) 

Over  against  the  door,  ceiled  with  wood  round  about.]  Or, 
answerable  to  which  was  the  door  ceiled  with  wood.  The 
doors  of  the  little  chambers  exactly  answered  one  another, 
as  tliose  belonging  to  the  porch  did,  xl.  13.  The  word 
neged,  over  against,  signifies  likewise  answerable,  or  pro- 
portionable.   (See  the  note  on  xl.  23.) 

Door  signifies  every  door.    (See  the  note  upon  ver.  9.) 

And  from  the  ground  up  to  the  tvindows.y  He  measured 
from  the  ground  up  to  the  windows  of  the  temple,  which 
were  placed  above  the  side-chambers. 

And  the  windows  were  covered.}  Either  because  the  side- 
chambers  jetting  out  beyond  the  main  wall  of  the  temple, 
hindered  their  being  seen  in  the  inner  court ;  or  else  they 
were  covered  on  the  inside  with  curtains  drawn  before 
them. 

Ver.  17.  To  that  above  the  door,  even  to  the  inner  house 
and  without,  &c.]  This  verse  may  best  be  explained  by 
joining  it  to  what  went  before  to  this  sense :  that  the  win- 
dows were  made  in  exact  proportion,  both  over  the  porch 
and  through  every  part  of  the  temple,  and  the  buildings  ad- 
joining to  it.  The  inner  house  may  mean  only  the  first  or 
outward  sanctuary  in  this  verse,  as  it  is  distinguished  from 
the  porch  and  outer  buildings,  expressed  by  the  word  ivith- 
out:  (compare  ver.  15.)  for  it  is  generally  supposed  that 
there  were  no  windows  in  the  inner  sanctuary.  But  Villal- 
pandus  explains  the  words  even  unto  the  inner  house,  in  an 
exclusive  sense,  as  if  he  had  said.  As  far  as  the  inner  house; 
and  by  the  walls  round  about,  understands  the  north  arid 
south  walls  of  the  temple.    (Par.  ii.  lib.  iv.  cap.  34.) 

Ver.  18.  And  it  was  made  with  cherubims  and  with  palm- 
trees,  &c.]  On  the  inside  of  the  house  the  walls  were 
adorned  with  carved  work  of  cherubims  and  palm-trees, 
as  Solomon's  temple  was,  1  Kings  vi.  29.  The  cherubims 
and  palm-trees  were  placed  alternately;  and,  according 
to  the  different  way  of  counting  them,  you  might  reckon 
a  palm-tree  placed  between  two  cherubims,  or  a  cherubim 
placed  between  two  palm-trees. 

Ibid,  and  Ver.  19.  And  every  cherub  had  two  faces  ;  so  that 
the  face  of  a  man  was  towards  the  palm-tree  on  the  one  side, 
and  the  face  of  a  young  lion  towards  the  palm-tree  on  the  other 
side.]  The  cherubims  had  four  faces  or  appearances :  (see 
1. 10.)  but  only  two  of  these  appeared  in  the  carved  work ; 
the  two  other  faces,  viz.  that  of  an  ox  and  an  eagle,  being 
supposed  to  be  hid  in  the  plain  or  surface  of  the  wall. 

Ver.  20.  From  the  ground  up  to  above  the  door.]  Up  to 
the  windows,  as  it  is  expressed  ver.  16.  up  to  the  ceiling,  as 
the  Septuagint  explain  it. 

Ver.  21.  The  posts  of  the  temple  were  squared,  and  the 
face  of  the  sanctuary.]  i.  e.  The  entrance  into  the  inner 
sanctuary.  (Compare  xl.  15.)  The  lintels,  or  door-posts, 
both  of  the  temple  and  inner  sanctuary,  were  not  arched,  but 
square,  with  a  flat  beam  or  upper  lintel  laid  upon  the  top  of 


the  side-posts;  compare  1  Kings  vi.  33.  where  the  margin 
translates  the  word  rebingim,  four-square. 

Ver.  22.  The  altar  of  wood  was  three  cubits  high,  and  the 
length  thereof  two  cubits.]  The  Septuagint  add  by  way  of 
explication.  And  the  breadth  thereof  two  cubits;  that  it 
might  be  four-square,  as  Moses's  altar  of  incense  was,  Exod. 
XXX.  2.  The  altar  here  described  is  a  cubit  higher,  and 
double  the  breadth  to  that  of  Moses,  which  is  supposed  to 
be  agreeable  to  the  dimensions  of  the  altar  made  by  Solo- 
mon, who  did  not  exactly  observe  the  proportions  pre- 
scribed to  Moses,  in  making  the  cherubims  and  the  other 
furniture  of  the  temple :  God  having  given  a  new  model 
to  David  of  all  the  parts  and  ornaments  of  the  temple. 
(See  1  Chron.  xxviii.  12.  19.)  This  altar  was  made  of 
wood,  but  overlaid  with  gold,  (Exod.  xxx.  3.)  and  therefore 
is  called  the  golden  altar,  1  Kings  vii.  48.  Rev.  viii.  3. 

And  the  comers  thereof,  the  length  thereof,  and  the  walls 
thereof,  were  oftoood.]  The  corners  are  the  same  with  the 
horns  mentioned  Exod.  xxx.  2.  being  made  out  of  the  four 
posts  which  supported  each  corner  of  the  altar.  The 
surface  or  top  of  it  is  called  the  length,  and  the  sides 
the  walls. 

Tliis  is  tlie  table  that  is  before,  the  Lord.]  Compare  xliv. 
16.  The  words  altar  and  table  are  used  promiscuously,  as 
hath  been  observed  upon  xxiii.  41.  Incense  was  an  emblem 
of  the  prayers  of  saints;  (see  Psal.  cxii.  2.  Rev.  viii.  3,4.) 
which  are  the  spiritual  sacrifices  of  those  that  worship  God 
in  spirit  and  in  truth.  (See  Hos.  xiv.  2.)  This  table  or  altar 
is  said  to  be  before  the  Lord,  i.  e.  in  the  place  of  his  pecu- 
liar presence.  (Compare  Exod.  xxx.  8.)  In  the  same  sense 
the  burnt-offering  is  said  to  be  made  at  the  door  of  the  ta- 
bernacle of  the  congregation  before  the  Lord,  i.  e.  in  the 
place  dedicated  to  his  worship,  Exod.  xxix.  42.  and  the 
lamp  is  said  to  burn  before  the  Lord,  xxvii.  21.  though  the 
candlestick  stood  in  the  outward  sanctuary. 

Ver. 23.  And  the  temple  and  the  sanctuary  hadtwo  doors.] 
Each  of  them  had  a  double  or  a  folding  door.  (See  1  Kings 
vi.  31.  34.) 

Ver.  24.  And  the  doors  had  turn  leaves  a-piece.]  The  two 
doors  being  exceeding  large,  that  of  the  outward  sanctuary 
ten  cubits  broad,  and  that  of  the  inner  six,  (see  ver.  2,  3.) 
and  of  a  height  proportionable;  each  of  them  had  two 
leaves,  that  they  might  be  more  easily  opened,  and  eachMeaf 
had  a  wicket  in  it.   (Compare  1  Kings  vi.  34.) 

Ver.  25.  And  there  were  made  on  tJiem,  on  the  doors  of 
the  temple,  cherubims  and  palm-trees.]  On  the  doors  both  of 
the  outward  and  inward  sanctuary.  (Compare  1  Kings  vi. 
32.  34.) 

And  there  were  thick  planks  upon  the  face  of  the  porch 
tvithout.]  There  was  a  wainscot- work  of  boards  fastened  to 
the  end  of  the  great  beams,  which  came  out  beyoiid  the 
wall  of  the  porch  :  these  were  laid  so  as  to  make  a  frieze- 
work  over  the  entrance  into  the  eastern  porch. 

Ver.  26.  And  there  were  narrow  windows  and  palm-trees 
on  the  sides  of  the  porch,  and  upon  the  side-chambers  of  the 
hotise.]  Compare  xl.  16. 

And  thick  planks.]  The  sense  would  be  plainer,  if  we 
translate  it.  And  [upon]  the  thick  planks;  i.  e.  the  figures  of 
palm-ti-ecs  were  carved  upon  that  wainscot,  which  was  de- 
scribed in  the  foregoing  verse. 
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CHAP.  XLII. 

ARGUMENT. 

A  description  of  the  priests'  chambers,  and  their  use,  and 
the  dimensions  of  the  holy  mountain  whereon  the  tem- 
ple stood. 

Ver.  1.  X  HEN  he  brought  me  forth  into  the  outer  court, 
the  way  towards  the  north,  &c.]  The  angel  now  brings  the 
prophet  out  of  the  inner  court  by  the  north  gate,  into  some 
chamber  or  building,  which  looked  towards  the  south  side 
of  the  temple,  acd  faced  the  wall  or  enclosure  that  encom- 
passed the  north  side  of  the  inner  court  and  temple,  men- 
tioned xli.  12. 15.  Some  suppose  this  to  be  a  building  dis- 
tinct from  all  the  pEirts  of  the  temple  hitherto  described. 

The  words  of  the  seventh  and  ninth  verses  imply,  that 
it  was  a  distinct  building  from  the  outer  court. 

Into  the  chamber  that  was  over  against  the  separate  place, 
and  before  the  building.]  Or,  Before  the  separate  place,  and 
before  the  building:  for  the  preposition  neged  is  used  in 
both  parts  of  the  sentence.  Chamber  is  put  for  chambers. 
(See  ver.  4.  and  xli.  9.) 

Ver.  2.  Before  the  length  of  a  himdred  cubits  was  the  north 
door,  and  the  breadth  was  fifty  cubits.]  This  north  door  faced 
one  of  the  cloisters,  whose  length  was  a  hundred  cubits, 
and  its  breadth  fifty ;  which  was  the  proportion  of  all  the 
cloisters.  (See  the  note  upon  xl.  15.)  Noldius  translates 
the  words  to  this  sense.  Unto  the  place  whose  length  was  a 
hundred  cubits  towards  the  north  door.  He  supposes  these 
buildings  to  be  distinct  from  any  hitherto  described,  and 
adds,  that  the  Jews  profess  their  ignorance  how  they  were 
situate ;  because  there  was  nothing  in  the  second  temple 
that  answered  to  them.   (See  his  Concordance,  n.  390.) 

Ver.  3.  Over  against  the  txventy  cubits  which  were  for  [or, 
which  belonged  to]  the  inner  court,  and  over  against  the 
pavement  which  was  for  [or,  belonged  to]  the  outer  court.] 
One  side  of  these  buildings  looked  upon  the  void  space 
about  the  temple,  which  contained  twenty  cubits,  men- 
tioned xli.  10.  and  the  other  side  was  towards  the  pavement 
belonging  to  the  outer  court,  described  xl.  17. 

Was  gallery  against  gallery  in  three  stories.]  Like  those 
mentioned  xli.  16. 

Ver.  4.  And  before  the  chambers  was  a  walk  often  cubits 
inward.]  There  was  a  walk  or  cloister  of  ten  cubits'  breadth, 
miming  along  the  inside  of  the  wall,  which  divided  the 
baildings  into  two  rooms ;  one  half  of  which  looked  into  the 
outer  court,  the  other  into  the  inner.    (See  xlvi.  19.) 

A  way  of  one  cubit.]  This  some  understand  of  an  en- 
trance at  each  end  of  the  cloister. 

And  their  doors  towards  the  north.]  See  ver.  1,  2. 

Ver.  5.  Now,  the  upper  chambers  were  shorter:  for  the 
galleries  were  higher  than  these,  than  the  lower,  &c.]  The 
marginal  reading  in  the  Hebrew  is  to  be  preferred,  the  sense 
of  which  is,  For  the  galleries  did  abate  of  these,  i.  e.  of  the 
lower  and  middlemost  parts  of  the  building;  the  reason  of 
which  is  assigned  in  the  next  verse. 

Ver.  6.  For  they  were  in  three  stories,  but  had  not  pillars 
as  the  pillars  of  the  courts,  &c.]  The  two  upper  stories  had 
balconies  standing  out  of  them,  the  breadth  of  which  was 
taken  out  of  the  rooms  themselves,  and  made  them  so  much 
the  narrower,  because  the  weight  of  the  balconies  was  not 


supported  by  pillars,  as  the  rooms  over  the  cloisters  of  the 
outward  court  were,  but  only  by  the  wall.  This  is  L'Amy's 
exposition  of  the  words. 

Ver.  7.  And  the  wall  that  wa^  without — towards  the  outer 
court  on  the  forepart  of  the  chambers,  the  length  thereof  was 
fifty  cubits.]  The  wall  that  enclosed  these  buildings  was 
commensurate  with  the  breadth  of  one  of  the  cloisters  of 
the  outer  court,  which  was  fifty  cubits  broad.    (See  ver.  2.) 

Ver.  8.  For  the  length  of  the  chambers  that  were  in  the 
outer  court  was  fifty  cubits.]  The  chambers  that  were  built 
over  the  cloisters  were  in  length  fifty  cubits.  What  is  called 
length  here,  is  expressed  by  breadth,  ver.  2.  as  that  is  op- 
posed to  the  length  of  the  outer  court,  which  was  a  hundred 
cubits.    (See  the  following  words.) 

And,  lo,  before  the  temple  were  a  hundred  cubits.]  The 
words  imply  that  the  angel  conducted  the  prophet  from 
these  north  chambers  to  those  on  the  south  side :  (see  ver. 
11. 13.)  so  that  crossing  over  the  space  of  ground  that 
fronted  the  east  side  of  the  temple,  they  took  notice  of  its 
dimensions,  which  they  had  before  measured,  and  found  to 
be  a  hundred  cubits.  (See  xli,  14.)  The  LXX.  with  a 
small  alteration  of  the  Hebrew  ie^it,  and  reading,  pro- 
bably, hennah  for  hinneh,  and  hiielle  col  for  h'decal,  translate 
the  sentence  thus :  The  one  side  was  opposite  to,  or  an- 
swered the  other,  and  in  all  were  a  hundred  cubits;  mean- 
ing that  the  chambers,  on  the  north  and  south  sides,  con- 
tained each  of  them  fifty  cubits. 

Ver.  9.  And  from  under  these  chambers  was  the  entry  on 
the  east  side,  &c.]  The  entry  into  these  south  chambers  was 
by  a  pair  of  stairs  at  the  east  corner  of  the  outer  court. 
Compare  this  verse  with  chap.  xlvi.  19.  and  with  the  de- 
scription Dr.  Lightfoot  gives  of  the  stairs  that  went  up  into 
the  chamber  about  the  temple,  chap.  12.  though  his  de- 
scription belongs  to  the  temple,  as  it  was  in  our  Savi- 
our's time. 

Ver.  10.  The  chambers  were  in  the  thickness  of  the  wall 
of  the  court  towards  the  east.]  Or  rather,  in  the  breadth  of 
the  wall;  i.  e.  in  the  breadth  of  ground  which  that  wall  en- 
closed :  so  those  words,  xli.  12.  The  wall  of  building  was 
five  cubits  thick  round  about,  are  explained  by  some  of  a 
space  of  ground  five  cubits  broad,  enclosed  by  that  wall. 
(See  the  note  there.) 

Over  against  the  separate  place,  and  over  against  the 
building.]  Or,  before  the  separate  place,  and  before  the 
building.  (See  ver.  1. 13.)  The  expressions  denote,  that 
these  south  chambers  had  the  same  situation,  with  re- 
spect to  the  temple,  as  the  north  chambers  had,  spoken  of 
ver.  1. 

Ver.  11.  And  the  way  before  them  was  like  the  appear- 
ance of  the  chambers  that  were  towards  the  north.]  Such  a 
way  led  to  these  chambers,  as  is  described  leading  to  the 
chambers  on  the  north  side,  ver.  4. 

As  long  as  they,  and  as  broad  as  they;  and  their  goings 
out  were  both  according  to  their  fashions,  &c.]  The  propor- 
tions of  both  were  the  same;  and  the  windows,  doors,  and 
passages  belonging  to  these,  wfere  exactly  uniform  with 
those  on  the  north  side. 

Ver.  12.  And  according  to  the  doors  of  the  chambers  that 
were  towards  the  south.]  The  sense  would  be  plainer,  if  the 
words  were  thus  translated.  And  such  were  the  doors  of  the 
chambers  towards  the  south  [as  those  towards  the  north].  In 
which  sense  the  aflSx  ke  is  used  la  the  foregoing  verse. 
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[There  was]  a  door  in  the  head  of  the  way,  &c.]  Like 
that  described  ver.  9. 

Ver.  13.  The  north  and  south  chambers,  &c.]  Which 
were  described  in  the  foregoing  part  of  the  chapter.  (See 
ver.  8.  10—12.) 

They  be  holy  chambers,  where  the  priests  that  approach 
unto  the  Lord  shall  eat  the  most  holy  things.]  The  shew- 
bread,  the  remainder  of  the  meat-offering,  sin-offering,  and 
trespass-offering,  are  expressly  called  the  most  holy  things. 
Lev.  vi.  14.  17.  xxiv.  9.  Numb,  xviii.  9.  and  are  distin- 
guished from  the  holy  things,  such  as  are  peace-oflferings, 
first-fruits,  and  tithes.  Lev.  xxi.  22.  These  were  to  be 
eaten  within  the  precincts  of  the  temple,  by  the  direction 
of  the  same  laws. 

There  they  shall  lay  up  the  most  holy  things.]  These 
rooms  were  likewise  set  apart  for  laying  up  the  remainder 
of  the  sacrifices,  till  they  were  eaten  by  the  priests  and 
their  families.    (See  Lev.  x.  13.  xxii.  13.) 

Concerning  the  difference  between  the  sin-ofiering  and 
the  trespass-offering,  see  the  note  upon  xl.  39. 

Ver.  14.  And  when  the  priests  enter  therein.]  Within  the 
inner  court,  xliv.  17. 

r. ;  They  shall  not  go  out  of  the  holy  place  into  the  outward 
court,  but  there  they  shall  lay  their  garments  wherein  they 
minister.]  They  shall  not  go  into  the  court  of  the  people 
•in  their  priestly  vestments,  but  shall  lay  them  up  in  some 
of  these  chambers :  the  priestly  garments  were  only  to  be 
used  in  the  time  of  their  ministration,  as  appears  from 
-£xod.  xxix.  43.  and  is  farther  confirmed  from  this  verse, 
and  xliv.  19.  Josephus  asserts  the  same,  de  Bello  Jud. 
lib.  vi.  cap.  15. 

The  Christian  church  followed  the  practice  of  the  Jewish, 
in  this  as  well  as  in  many  other  customs :  the  testimony 
of  St.  Jerome,  in  his  Commentary  upon  xliv.  19.  of  this 
prophecy,  plainly  proves,  that  the  clergy  of  that  age  wore 
a  distinct  habit  from  the  laity,  at  the  time  of  their  perform- 
ing the  public  offices  of  religion  :  "  Religio  Divina  alterum 
habitum  habet  in  ministerio,  alterum  in  usu  vitaque  com- 
miuii."  And  that  this  was  the  practice  of  the  earlier  ages 
of  the  church,  -may  be  probably  concluded  from  the  testi- 
jnony  of  Polycrates,  a  writer  of  the  next  age  to  the  apo- 
stles, who  tells  us,  that  St.  John  wore  an  ornament  upon  his 
head  resembling  the  mitre,  with  a  plate  upon  it,  which  was 
worn  by  the  Jewish  high-priest.  (See  Euseb.  Hist.  Eccl. 
lib.  V.  cap.  24.)  And  in  the  next  age,  Pontius,  the  writer 
of  St.  Cyprian's  life  and  martyrdom,  acquaints  us,  that  the 
bishop's  seat  in  the  church  used  to  be  covered  with  white  ; 
"  Sedile  erat  fortuito  linteo  stratum,  ut  et  sub  ictu  passio- 
nis  episcopatus  honore  frueretur :"  and  it  can  hardly  be 
imagined,  there  should  be  a  peculiar  dress  for  the  bishop's 
seat,  and  none  for  the  bishop  himself. 

And  shall  approach  to  those  things  that  are  for  the  peo- 
ple.] The  words  should  rather  be  thus  translated.  And  shall 
come  into  the  court  belonging  to  the  people;  the  outer 
court,  mentioned  at  the  beginning  of  the  verse. 

Ver.  15.  Now,  when  he  had  made  an  end  of  measuring  the 
inner  house.]  The  inner  house  denotes  the  temple,  as  it  is 
distinguished  from  the  courts  about  it.  (Compare  xli.  15.) 
He  brought  me  forth  to  the  gate  whose  prospect  is  towards 
the  east.]  The  gate  that  opened  into  the  first  court.  (See 
xl.  6.) 
Ver.  16.  He  measured  the  east  side  with  the  measuring- 


reed,  five  hundred  reeds,  &c.]  This  and  the  following  verses 
contain  the  measures  of  the  holy  mountain,  or  area,  upon 
which  the  temple  stood,  which  is  described  to  be  aii  exact 
square,  consisting  of  five  hundred  reeds  in  measure  on  each 
side  of  it.  We  may  observe,  that  the  heavenly  Jerusalem, 
represented  to  St.  John,  Rev.  xxi.  16.  is  likewise  de- 
scribed as  four-square,  that  figure  being  an  emblem  of  so- 
lidity. And  Ezekiel's  vision  as  well  as  St.  John's  is  de- 
signed, in  its  mystical  sense,  to  represent  the  regularity  and 
strength  of  Christ's  church  and  kingdom.  (Compare  with 
this  verse  xl.  47.  xli.  13,  14.  xlv.  2.  xlviii.  20.) 

Capellus  is  of  opinion,  that  instead  offive  hundred  reeds, 
we  ought  to  read  five  hundred  cubits :  he  supposcth  the 
word  ammoth,  cubits,  wanting  in  the  present  reading  of  the 
text,  to  have  been  rejected  as  spurious  by  the  correctors  of 
the  Hebrew  copies,  by  reason  of  its  affinity  with  meoth,  a 
hundred;  and  the  word  kanim,  reeds,  substituted  in  its  place. 
This  emendation  he  justifies  from  the  authority  of  the  Sep- 
tuagint,  who  read  cubits  both  in  the  seventeenth  and  twen- 
tieth verses :  which  reading  St.  Jerome  acknowledges  to 
have  been  in  the  Greek  copies  in  his  time.  He  confirms  it 
likewise  from  the  parallel  text,  xlv.  2.  which  he  thinks, 
according  to  the  rules  of  grammar,  should  be  expounded 
of  cubits.  And  he  farther  argues,  that  the  Jews  themselves 
formerly  understood  this  text  of  cubits ;  because  they  are 
generally  of  opinion,  that  the  temple  stood  in  an  area  or 
square,  containing  five  hundred  cubits  on  every  side  ;  (see 
Dr.  Lightfoot  of  the  Temple,  chap.  2.)  whereas,  according 
to  the  present  reading,  the  whole  compass  of  the  area  will 
amount  to  three  miles  and  a  half,  according  to  the  same 
author's  computation  ;  which  is  more  than  half  the  circuit 
of  the  whole  city  of  Jerusalem  in  its  most  flourishing  con- 
dition. (See  the  Excerpta  out  of  Capellus's  Triplex  De- 
lineatio  Templi,  in  the  first  volume  of  the  Polyglot  Bible.) 

Whereas  the  angel  is  said  to  measure  the  east  side  of 
this  square  round  about ;  and  so  of  the  other  three  sides : 
we  need  not  from  hence  conclude,  that  the  whole  compass 
of  the  ground  was  measured  four  times  over ;  for  the  phrase 
round  about  often  signifies,  in  this  prophecy,  only  from 
side  to  side,  or  from  one  end  to  another.  (See  xl.  14.  xli. 
16.)  The  words  therefore  only  import,  that  the  angel  con- 
tinued measuring  from  one  side  to  the  other,  till  he  had 
gone  over  the  whole  compass  of  the  area. 

Ver.  20.  It  had  a  wall  round  about,  &c.]  To  defend  it 
from  being  invaded  or  profaned.  (Compare  Rev.  xxi.  17.) 
The  wall  was  five  hundred  cubits  every  way ;  (see  ver.  16.) 
as  it  composed  the  length  and  breadth  of  the  temple,  and 
its  courts :  see  the  same  expression,  xl.  47. 

To  make  a  separation  between  the  sanctuary  and  the  pro- 
fane place.]  By  the  sanctuary  is  here  meant  the  whole  com- 
pass of  ground  which  was  the  precincts  of  the  temple, 
elsewhere  called  the  holy  mountain.  (See  xliii.  12.)  In 
comparison  of  which,  Jerusalem  itself,  though  upon  several 
accounts  styled  the  holy  city,  was  esteemed  but  as  pro- 
fane ground.    (See  xlviii.  15.) 

CHAP.   XLIII. 

ARGUMENT. 

The  glory  of  the  Lord  is  represented  as  returning  to  the 
temple,  where  God  promises  to  fix  his  residence,  if  the 
people  repent,  and  forsake  those  sins  which  made  him 
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depart  from  them.    Then  the  measures  of  the  altar,  and 
the  ordinances  relating  to  it,  are  set  down. 

Ver.  1.  JL  HEN  he  brought  me  to  the  gate,  even  the  gate 
that  looked  towards  the  east.]  The  eastern  gate  of  the  priests' 
court,  which  was  just  before  the  temple.  (Compare  ver.  4. 
and  xliv.  1.  xlvi.  1.) 

Ver.  2.  And,  behold,  the  glory  of  the  God  of  Israel  came 
from  the  way  of  the  east.~\  The  word  behold  is  an  expres- 
sion of  joy  and  admiration :  as  if  the  prophet  had  said.  Be- 
hold a  wonderful  and  joyful  sight!  The  glory  of  that  God, 
who  calls  himself  the  God  of  Israel,  as  choosing  to  dwell 
among  them,  and  to  give  evident  tokens  of  his  presence 
among  them,  and  protection  over  them.  This  glory,  which 
had  departed  from  this  place  for  so  long  a  time,  now  re- 
turned to  it,  and  fixed  its  residence  there.  The  glory  of 
the  Lord,  when  it  forsook  the  temple,  is  described  as  de- 
parting from  the  eastern  gate  of  it,  (x.  19.)  Afterward  it 
is  represented  as  quite  forsaking  the  city,  and  removing  to 
a  mountain  on  the  east  side  of  the  city,  (xi.  23.)  and  now 
it  returns  by  the  same  way  it  departed. 

And  his  voice  was  like  the  noise  of  many  waters.]  Great 
and  terrible :  (compare  i.  24.  Rev.  i.  15.)  either  to  signify 
the  dreadfulness  of  God's  judgments,  or  the  efficacy  of  his 
commands,  who  calls  things  into  being  by  speaking  the 
word. 

,  And  the  earth  shined  with  his  glory.]  The  rays  of  his 
glory,  like  the  sun-beams,  enlightened  the  earth.  (Compare 
X.  4.  Isa.  vi.  3.  Hab.  iii.  4.) 

Ver.  3.  And  it  was  according  to  the  vision  which  I  saw 
when  I  came  to  destroy  the  city.]  See  ix.  3.  5.  The  pro- 
phets are  said  to  do  those  things  which  they  foretell  shall 
come  to  pass.  (See  the  notes  upon  xiii.  10.  xxiii.  54.  Jer. 
i.  10.) 

Ver.  4.  And  the  glory  of  the  Lord  came  into  the  home,  by 
the  way  of  the  gate  whose  prospect  is  towards  the  east.] 
See  ver.  1,  2.  and  xliv.  2. 

Ver.  5.  So  the  spirit  took  me  up.]  See  iii.  12. 14.  viii.  3. 
xxxvii.  1.  xl.  2. 

And  he  brought  me  into  the  inner  court.]  Carried  me 
from  the  gate  that  enters  into  it,  into  the  middle  of  it,  just 
before  the  temple. 

And,  behold,  the  glory  of  the  Lord  filled  the  house.]  That 
glory,  or  symbol  of  the  Divine  presence,  which  I  saw 
coming  from  the  east,  (ver.  13.)  entered  into  the  temple, 
and  settled  there,  as  it  did  when  it  was  finished  by  Solo- 
mon, (i  Kings  viii.  10,  11.) 

Ver.  6.  And  I  heard  him  speaking  to  me  out  of  the 
house.]  With  a  great  and  mighty  voice,  (ver.  2.) 

And  the  man  stood  by  me.]  See  xl.  3. 

Ver.  7.  The  place  of  my  throne,  and  the  place  of  the 
soles  of  my  feet.]  The  sense  would  be  plainer,  if  the  begin- 
ning of  the  verse  were  thus  rendered.  This  is  the  place  of 
my  throne,  &c.  The  cherubims  were  God's  throne,  from 
whence  he  is  said  to  dwell  or  sit  between  the  cherubims,  and 
the  ark  was  his  footstool.    (See  Psal.  xcix.  1.  5.) 

Where  I  will  dwell  in  the  midst  of  the  children  of  Israel 
for  ever.]  He  means  the  promise  formerly  made  with  relation 
to  the  tabernacle  and  temple:  (see  Psal.  lxviii.16.  cxxxii. 
14.)  which  is  to  be  understood  as  those  were,  under  the 
condition  of  their  obedience;  (see  ver.  9.)  and  to  be  emi- 
nently fulfilled  in  Christ,  in  whom  all  the  promises  of  the 


Old  Testament  are  to  have  their  final  accomplishment. 
Zechary  prophesies  of  the  Messias,(vi.  13.)  that  he  should 
build  the  temple  of  the  Lord,  and  bear  the  glory ;  i.  e.  as 
the  spiritual  sense  of  these  prophecies  is  explained  in  the 
New  Testament,  He  shall  build  the  Christian  church;  in 
him  shall  all  the  fulness  of  the  Godhead  dwell  bodily,  and 
really,  not  in  types  and  figures.  (See  Heb.  iii.  3.  Matt, 
xvi.  18.  John  i.  14.  Coloss.  ii.  9.)  To  the  same  sense  we 
may  explain  the  prophecy  of  Haggai,  ii.  7.  The  glory  of 
the  latter  house  shall  be  greater  than  that  of  the  former. 
There  was  no  visible  Schechinah,  or  glory,  appeared  in 
the  second  temple,  till  the  Lord,  whom  they  expected,  came 
to  his  temple;  Qlal.  iii.  1.)  i.  e.  till  the  Messias,  who  was 
the  brightness  of  his  Father's  glory,  appeared  there,  and 
made  it  an  illustrious  figure  of  that  true  church,  or  temple 
of  believers,  where  he  would  continue  his  presence  for 
ever.    (See  2  Cor.  vi.  16.) 

And  my  holy  name  shall  the  house  of  Israel  no  more  de- 
file by  their  whoredom.]  By  idolatry,  often  described  in 
Scripture,  and  particularly  by  this  prophet,  under  the  me- 
taphor of  fornication.  (See  chap.  xvi.  xxiii.)  The  capti- 
vity had  that  good  effect  upon  the  Jews,  that  they  scarce 
ever  afterward  relapsed  into  idolatry.  The  entire  destruc- 
tion of  idolatry  is  likewise  often  mentioned  as  a  blessing 
reserved  for  the  latter  days,  when  the  Jews  shall  be  con- 
verted, and  the  fulness  of  the  gentiles  come  into  the  church. 
(See  the  note  upon  Isa.  i.  30.) 

Nor  by  the  carcasses  of  their  kings,  in  their  high  places.] 
Idols  are  called  carcasses,  because  they  are  without  life 
and  motion,  and  likewise  upon  the  account  of  their  being 
hateful  and  loathsome  in  the  sight  of  God.  (See  Lev.  xxvi. 
30.  Jer.  xvi.  18.)  They  are  called  the  carcasses  of  kings; 
because  they  were  set  up,  and  the  worship  of  them  encou- 
raged, by  the  idolatrous  kings  of  Judah,  who  erected  high 
places  for  that  purpose  near  Jerusalem,  in  the  very  sight 
and  view  of  the  temple.  (See  2  Kings  xxiii.  13.)  By  this 
means  the  temple  itself  was  profaned  by  those  that  came 
directly  from  the  worship  of  idols,  to  attend  upon  God's 
service  in  the  temple.  (See  chap,  xxiii.  of  this  prophecy, 
38,  39.) 

Ver.  8.  In  their  setting  up  their  thresholds  by  my 
thresholds,  &c.]  Their  kings  still  advanced  to  greater  de- 
grees of  idolatry,  in  setting  up  altars  and  images  for  their 
idols  in  the  temple  itself,  and  the  courts  before  it.  (See 
V.  11.  viii.  6. 15.  2  Kings  xvi.  14.  xxi.  4,  5. 7.) 

And  the  wall  between  me  and  them.]  The  margin  gives  a 
plainer  sense.  For  there  teas  but  a  wall  between  me  and 
them. 

Ver.  9.  Now  let  them  put  away  their  whoredom,  &c.]  See 
the  note  upon  ver.  7. 

Ver.  10,  11.  Shew  the  house  to  the  house  of  Israel,  that 
they  may  be  ashamed  of  their  iniquities,  &c.]  Tlie  words,  if 
understood  as  spoken  to  the  Jews  of  that  age,  imply,  that 
the  house  here  described,  with  the  whole  platform  of  it, 
and  the  ordinances  relating  to  it,  might  be  a  model  for  them 
to  imitate,  as  far  as  they  were  able,  when  they  should  re- 
turn to  their  own  country,  and  rebuild  their  temple.  (See 
the  general  preface  before  chap,  xl.)  The  same  draught  or 
description,  when  duly  considered,  would  be  a  proper  in- 
ducement to  make  them  sensible  of  their  former  deviations 
from  God's  worship,  and  touched  with  deep  remorse  for 
those  sins,  which  provoked  him  to  deprive  them  of  the 
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honour  of  his  residence  among  them,  and  the  benefit  of  his 
ordinances.  (See  ver.  7,  8.)  But  we  may  probably  sup- 
pose, that  the  words  may  have  a  farther  view,  and  import, 
that  the  model  of  God's  temple,  here  set  forth,  is  but  a  pat- 
tern of  heavenly  tilings,  as  Moses's  was,  Exod.  xxv.  40. 
aud  a  type  of  that  pure  church  built  upon  (he  foundation 
of  the  apostles  and  prophets,  Jesus  Christ  being  the  chief 
comer-stone;  which  we  may  hope  God  will,  in  due  time, 
every  where  restore.  And  in  the  mean  season,  it  is  the 
duty  of  all  good  Christians,  according  to  their  abilities, 
to  inform  themselves  and  others,  what  is  the  pattern,  form, 
and  fashion,  of  this  true  church  of  God,  in  order  to  reform 
all  those  deviations  which  have  been  made  from  it. 

And  let  them  measure  the  pattern.]  In  order  to  build  their 
new  temple  by  it,  when  they  shall  return  from  captivity,  as 
far  as  their  abilities  will  reach.  (See  the  general  preface 
before  the  fortieth  chapter.)  For  the  same  purpose  the 
prophet  is  commanded  to  write  it  in  their  sight,  in  the  fol- 
lowing words. 

Ver.  11.  And  if  tliey  be  ashamed.]  Or,  And  that  they  may 
be  ashamed :  so  the  particle  im  is  often  used.  (See  Noldius, 
p.  90.) 

Ver.  12.  UpoTi  the  top  of  the  mountain.]  Whereupon  the 
temple  stood.    (See  xl.  2.) 

The  whole  limit  thereof  round  about  shall  be  most  holy.] 
See  xlii.  20. 

Ver.  13.  The  cubit  is  a  cubit  and  a  hand-breadth]  See  xl.  5. 

The  bottom  shall  be  a  cubit,  and  the  breadth  a  cubit,  and 
the  borders  thereof— shall  be  a  span.]  The  bottom  signifies 
the  basis  or  foundation ;  (see  ver.  14.)  this  shall  be  a  cubit 
in  height,  and  a  cubit  over  in  breadth ;  the  parts  above  the 
lower  settle  being  contracted,  and  growing  narrower  by  the 
breadth  of  a  cubit.  (See  the  following  verse.)  This  lower 
ledge  or  settle  about  the  altar  had  a  border  of  the  height  of 
a  span,  or  half  a  cubit,  (see  ver.  17.)  to  keep  the  blood  that 
was  poured  out  at  the  foot  of  the  altar  from  running  upon 
the  pavement;  but  it  was  conveyed  away  into  two  holes  at 
the  south-west  comer  of  the  altar,  and  so  into  a  sink  or 
common  shore  under  ground. 

And  this  shall  be  the  higher  place  of  the  altar.]  The  He- 
brew reads.  The  back  of  the  altar;  which  imports,  that  this 
basis  was  the  protuberance  of  the  altar,  or  the  widest  part  of 
it ;  the  Hebrew  word  gab,  signifying  any  part  that  sticks 
out,  and  is  used  for  the  eyebrows,  the  protuberance  of  a 
hill,  or  such-like  eminence. 

Ver.  14.  And  from  the  bottom  upon  the  ground,  even  to 
the  lower  settle,  shall  be  two  cubits.]  The  altar  was  made 
narrower  as  it  came  nearer  to  the  top ;  these  narrowings  or 
in-benchings  are  called  here  settles.  The  word  is  azarah 
in  the  Hebrew,  which  is  elsewhere  used  for  a  court ;  be- 
cause the  priests  trod  upon  these  settles,  as  they  and  the 
people  did  in  the  courts  before  the  temple.  From  the 
foundation  to  the  lower  of  the  two  settles  here  mentioned,the 
text  saith,  was  to  be  t^vo  cubits ;  which  seems  to  contradict 
the  words  in  the  verse  before,  the  bottom  shall  be  a  cubit. 
This  diflerence  in  expression  Dr.  Lightfoot  thus  reconciles, 
in  his  Description  of  the  Temple,  chap.  34.  that  the  founda- 
tion, as  it  lay  flat  upon  the  ground,  was  but  a  cubit  high ; 
but  then  there  arose  a  slope  of  another  cubit's  height,  which 
was  thicker  than  the  compass  of  the  altar  just  above  it ;  so 
that  from  the  ground  to  the  top  of  the  rising  was  two 
cubits :  and  thus  he  reconciles  the  description  here  given 


with  that  of  the  Talmud,  which  reckons  five  cubits  from  the 
lower  settle  to  the  higher ;  whereas  the  prophet  counts  but 
four  in  the  following  words. 

And  the  breadth  one  cubit.]  The  breadth  of  this  lower 
settle,  or  border,  was  one  cubit,  which  made  that  part  of 
the  altar  which  was  above  it  narrower,  by  a  cubit  on  every 
side  of  the  square,  than  that  part  which  was  nearer  the 
foundation. 

And  from  the  lesser  settle  even  to  tlie  greater  settle  shall  be 
four  cubits,  and  the  breadth  one  cubit.]  Dr.  Lightfoot,  in  the 
same  place,  assigns  this  reason,  why  the  upper  settle  is 
here  called  the  greater,  because  the  upper  settle,  though  it 
was  less  in  compass  (being  narrower  by  two  cubits  on 
every  side  of  the  square),  yet  was  larger  in  breadth ;  the 
lower  settle  rising  with  a  leaning  slope,  as  was  observed 
before,  which  took  up  a  considerable  part  of  its  breadth, 
and  made  the  walk  upon  it  not  so  large  as  that  upon  the 
upper. 

Ver.  15.  So  the  altar  shall  be  four  cubits.]  i.  e.  From  the 
upper  settle,  which  makes  the  altar  ten  cubits  high,  the  same 
height  with  that  made  by  Solomon,  2  Chron.  iv.  1.  The  four- 
teenth verse  reckons  six  cubits  to  the  upper  settle,  and  here 
are  four  cubits  added  to  the  top  of  the  altar.  The  di» 
mensions  of  the  altar  are  the  same  in  the  Talmud,  as  Dr. 
Lightfoot  observes  in  the  place  abovecited ;  who  farther 
remarks,  out  of  the  Jewish  writers,  that  within  two  cubits 
of  the  top,  or  the  place  where  the  hearth  was,  there  was 
another  narrowing,  or  bench,  of  a  cubit's  breadth,  where 
the  priests  stood  to  officiate. 

The  altar  is  twice  mentioned  in  this  verse  under  two  dif- 
ferent names ;  the  first  harel,  that  is,  the  mountain  of  God, 
being  so  called,  as  some  rabbins  think,  in  opposition  to 
the  idolatrous  altar  built  upon  high  places;  the  second 
ariel,  that  is,  the  lion  of  God,  having  that  name  given  to  it, 
because  it  devoured  and  consumed  the  sacrifices  ofiered 
upon  it.    (See  Isa.  xxix.  1.) 

And  from  the  altar  and  upward  shall  be  four  horns.]  To 
be  added  at  each  corner,  as  was  in  Moses's  altar,  Exod. 
xxvii.  2.  These  were  squares  of  a  cubit  on  each  side,  and 
hollow  in  the  middle ;  and  into  these  cavities  some  of  the 
blood  of  the  sacrifices  was  put.  (See  ver.  20.)  They 
arose  from  the  uppermost  bench,  where  the  priest  stood  to 
officiate. 

Ver.  16.  And  the  altar  shall  be  twelve  cubits  long,  twelve 
broad,  &c.]  The  upper  part  of  it  shall  be  an  exact  square, 
reckoning  from  the  second  settle,  which  is  properly  called 
the  altar,  and  distinguished  from  the  bottom  or  foundation. 
(See  ver.  15.) 

Ver.  17.  And  the  settle  shall  be  fourteen  cubits  long,  and 
fourteen  broad.]  This  is  to  be  understood  of  the  lower  set- 
tle, which  was  two  cubits  wider  than  the  upper  part  of  the 
altar,  as  appears  by  the  description  already  given. 

And  the  border  about  it  shall  be  half  a  cubit.]  Or  a  span, 
as  it  is  expressed,  ver.  13. 

And  the  bottom  thereof  shall  be  a  cubit  about.]  A  cubit 
wider  than  the  lower  settle.    (See  ver.  13.) 

And  his  stairs  shall  look  towards  the  east.]  God  forbade 
his  priests  to  go  up  by  steps  to  his  altar,  Exod.  xx.  26. 
which  is  usually  expounded,  that  he  would  not  have  his 
altar  set  upon  a  great  ascent,  in  imitation  of  the  heathen 
high  places;  yet  Solomon's  altar  was  ten  cubits  high; 
(2  Chron.  iv.  1.)  which  necessarily  required  some  ascent 
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for  the  priests  to  go,  that  they  might  ofiSciate  on  the  top  of 
it :  and  in  this  place  there  is  express  mention  of  stairs  to 
go  up  to  the  altar  here  described,  being  of  the  same  height 
with  Solomon's.  The  Jews  tell  us,  that  since  the  law  pro- 
hibited stairs  or  steps,  the  ascent  to  the  altar  was  by  a 
gentle  rising,  which  they  call  kibbesh,  of  thirty-two  cubits 
in  length,  and  sixteen  in  breadth ;  the  landing-place  being 
upon  the  upper  bench  or  walk,  next  the  hearth  or  top ;  of 
which  mention  hath  been  already  made  in  the  notes  upon 
ver.  16.  See  Dr.  Lightfoot  in  the  forecited  place,  and 
Dr.  Prideaux's  Connex.  of  Script.  Hist.  par.  i.  where  there 
is  a  draught  of  the  altar,  and  the  ascent  to  it,  which  very 
much  helps  to  explain  the  description  here  given  of  it. 

This  ascent  is  directed  to  be  placed  at  the  east  side  of 
the  altar,.that  they,  who  went  up,  should  look  towards  the 
west,  and  upon  the  temple,  and  should  turn  their  backs  to 
the  rising  sun,  in  opposition  to  the  rites  of  those  idolaters 
who  worshipped  the  rising  sun.  (See  the  note  upon  viii.  16.) 

Ver.  18.  And  to  sprinkle  blood  thereon.']  See  Lev.  i.  5. 
iii.  8. 

Ver.  19.  And  thou  shalt  give  to  the  priests,  the  Levites, 
that  be  of  the  seed  of  Zadok.]  See  the  notes  on  xl.  45. 
xliv.  15. 

A  young  bullock  for  a  sin-offering,  &c.]  To  .consecrate 
the  new  altar  therewith,  and  the  persons  who  were  to  offer 
sacrifice  upon  it.  (Compare  xlv.  18, 19.  Exod.  xxix.  10. 
12.  and  ver.  36.) 

Ver.  20.  And  upon  the  four  corners  of  the  settle.]  The 
word  settle  may  signify  both  the  settles,  as  the  singular 
number  elsewhere  stands  for  the  plural.  (See  the  note 
«pon  xli.  9.) 

Ver.  21.  And  he  shall  burn  it.]  Or  rather.  It  shall  be 
burnt,  as  the  LXX.  rightly  express  the  sense ;  the  verb 
transitive  being  often  used  for  the  impersonal.  (See  the 
note  upon  Isa.  xliv.  18.) 

In  the  appointed  place  of  the  house  without  the  sanctuary.] 
In  some  place  appointed  for  that  purpose,  within  the  pre- 
cincts of  the  holy  mountain.  The  temple  itself  is  called 
the  inner  house,  xli.  15.  xlii.  15.  to  distinguish  it  from  the 
outer  courts  and  precincts  thereof.  The  body  of  the  bul- 
lock, whose  blood  was  to  sanctify  the  altar,  was  to  be 
burnt  without  the  camp,  by  the  order  of  the  law,  Exod. 
xxix.  14. 

This  was  the  first  day's  sacrifice  ;  the  ceremony  of  con- 
secration being  to  last  seven  days.    (See  ver.  26.) 

Ver.  22.  Arid  on  the  second  day  thou  shalt  offer  a  kid  of 
the  goats  without  blemish  for  a  sin-offering.]  This  is  over 
aqd  above  the  sacrifices  of  consecration,  prescribed  Exod. 
xxix.  1.  Some  other  rites  are  prescribed  in  the  following 
ordinances,  that  difi"er  a  little  from  those  ordained  by  Moses. 
(See  the  note  upon  xlvi.  4.) 

Ver.  23.  Thou  shalt  offer  a  young  bullock  and  a  ram  out 
of  the  flock.]  Called  the  ram  of  consecration,  E^od.  xxi-x.. 
31.  Lev.  viii.  22.  These  sacrifices  were  to  be  repeated 
every  one  of  the  seven  days  of  the  consecration.  (See 
ver.  25.) 

Ver.  24.  And  the  priest  shall  cast  salt  upon  tJiem.]  Every 
sacrifice  was  to  be  salted  with  salt.    (Lev.  ii.  13.) 

Ver.  26.  Seven  days  shall  they  purge  the  altar,  and  pu- 
rify it.]  Seven  days  were  appointed  for  the  performing  the 
ceremonies  of  purifying  the  altar,  and  consecrating  the 
priests.   (See  Exod.  xxix.  35.  Lev.  viii.  34.) 


And  they  shall  consecrate  themselves.]  The  expression  in 
the  Hebrew  is.  They  shall  fill  their  hands  ;  the  phrase  being 
taken  from  that  ceremony  used  in  consecrating  a  priest,  of 
filling  his  hands  with  part  of  the  sacrifice  then  ofl'ered.  (See 
Exod.  xxix.  24.) 

Ver.  27.  Upon  the  eighth  day,  and  so  forward.]  See 
Lev.  ix.  1. 

Your  peace-offerings.]  The  margin  reads  thank-offerings, 
because  they  were  ofl"erings  of  thanksgivings  for  mercies 
received. 

CHAP.  XLIV. 

ARGUMENT. 

The  chapter  begins  with  a  description  of  the  glory  of  God 
returned  into  the  temple ;  then  follows  a  reproof  of  the 
people  for  sufi"ering  idolatrous  priests  to  profane  the 
temple  by  ministering  there ;  and  ordinances  are  set  down 
relating  to  the  deportment  of  God's  true  priests,  and  the 
maintenance  due  to  them.  / 

Ver.  1.  jf  HEN  he  brought  me  back  the  way  of  the  gate  of 
the  outward  sanctuary.]  From  the  altar  to  the  gate  belong- 
ing to  the  court  of  the  priests  that  leadeth  to  the  outward 
court  of  the  temple.  (Compare  ver.  27.  and  xlvi.  1.)  All 
the  courts  were  reckoned  holy  ground,  and  called  some- 
times by  the  name  of  the  temple.  (See  John  viii.  20.  Acts 
xxi.  28.) 

And  it  was  shut.]  After  that  the  glory  of  the  Lord  had 
entered  that  way ;  (xliii.  4.)  to  signify  that  the  Divine  pre- 
sence would  never  forsake  the  temple  any  more. 

Ver.  2.  This  gate  shall  be  shut,  it  shall  not  be  opened.]  It 
shall  not  stand  open  continually,  as  it  formerly  did,  but 
only  at  certain  seasons :  (see  ver.  3.  and  xlvi.  1.)  and  that 
out  of  respect  to  the  Divine  glory,  which  made  its  entrance 
into  the  temple  that  way,  where  it  had  now  took  up  its 
fixed  residence,  (see  xliii.  7.)  not  to  depart  any  more  by 
the  east  gate  of  the  temple,  as  it  formerly  did.  (See  the 
note  on  xliii.  4.) 

Because  the  Lord,  the  God  of  Israel,  hath  entered  in  by 
it.]  That  is,  the  glory  of  the  Lord,  as  it  is  expressed  xliii. 
2.  4.  The  glory  of  God  is  himself,  and  is  often  called  by 
the  name  of  the  Lord,  or  the  God  of  Israel.  (See  Exod. 
xxiv.  10.  Isa.  vi.  1.  5.) 

Ver.  3.  It  is  for  the  prince.]  Solomon  placed  his  seat  at 
the  entrance  into  the  inner  court  before  the  altar  of  the 
Lord,  (2  Chron.  vi.  13.}  and  here  the  prince  seems  to  have 
had  his  place  in  aftertimes,  whenever  he  came  to  worship 
at  the  temple.  (See  2  Chron.  xxiii.  13.  xxxiv.  31.)  Not 
far  from  which  place  a  seat  was  placed  for  the  high- 
priest,  as  may  be  gathered  from  Eli's  seat,  mentioned 
1  Sam.  ii.  9.  and  from  whence  the  high-priest  pronounced 
the  blessing  after  the  service  was  ended.  (See  Ecclus.  1. 20. 
and  Lightfoot's  Temple  Service,  chap.  36.)  Some  under- 
stand by  the  prince,  the  high-priest;  which  title  does  very 
properly  belong  to  the  Messias,  who  is  both  king  and 
priest,  and  hath  the  style  of  Prince  given  him,  xxxiv.  23. 
But  in  the  parallel  place  to  this,  (xlvi.  2,  3.  8,  9.)  the  word 
prince  is  opposed  to  the  people :  and  other  ordinances  are 
there  laid  down,  which  cannot  be  fitly  applied  to  the  Mes- 
sias. For  which  reason,  I  conceive  the  word  must  be  taken 
here  in  its  usual  sense,  to  denote  the  chief  governors  of  the 
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Jews,  such  as  were  Zerubbabcl  and  Nchemiah  after  the 
captivity. 

The  prince  shall  sit  in  it  to  eat  bread  before  the  Lord.] 
To  eat  part  of  the  peace-ofTerings,  which  are  to  be  provided 
at  his  charge.  (See  xlvi.  2.)  Bread  stands  for  all  sort  of 
entertainments  ;  (see  Gen.  xliii.  31.)  and  particularly  for  a 
religious  feast  made  of  the  remainder  of  a  sacrifice,  (Gen. 
xxxi.  54.) 

He  shall  enter  by  the  way  of  the  porch  of  that  gate,  &c.] 
See  xlvi.  S. 

Ver.  4.  Then  brought  he  me  the  way  of  the  north  gate  be- 
fore tlie  house-l  The  east  gate  being  shut,  ver.  1. 

And,  behold,  the  glory  of  the  Lord  filled  the  house  of  the 
Lord.]  There  was  no  door  into  the  house  on  that  side,  but 
I  could  see  the  brightness  of  the  Divine  glory  shining 
through  the  windows.    (See  xliii.  3.  5.) 

And  I  fell  upon  my  face.]  See  i.  28. 

Ver.  5.  Mark  well,  and  behold  with  thine  eyes,  &c.]  See 
xl.  4.  xliii.  2. 

Mark  well  the  entering  of  the  house  with  the  going  forth  of 
the  sanctuary.]  The  word  laws  is  here  to  be  repeated,  to 
this  sense.  That  the  prophet  should  admonish  the  people  of 
the  laws  relating  to  the  admitting  certain  persons  into  the 
temple,  or  the  courts  of  it,  and  suffer  none  that  are  unqua- 
lified to  attend  upon  God's  service  there.  (See  the  follow- 
ing verses.) 

Ver.  6.  Andsay  to  the  rebellious  [house],  even  to  thehouse 
of  Israel.]  See  ii.  5. 

Let  it  suffice  you  of  all  your  abominations.]  Let  the  time 
past  be  sufficient  for  you  to  have  provoked  me  with  your 
abominations.  (See  xlv.  9.  compare  1  Pet.  iv.  3.)  We  find 
the  same  expression  Numb.  xvi.  3.  where  our  translation 
reads,  ye  take  too  much  upon  you :  but  the  phrase  may 
more  properly  be  translated.  Let  it  suffice  you  [to  have 
usurped  an  authority  hitherto]. 

Ver.  7.  In  that  you  have  brought  into  my  sanctuary 
strangers,  uncircumcised  in  heart,  &c.]  In  setting  up  idols 
within  the  precincts  of  mine  own  house,  and  appointing 
idolatrous  priests  to  officiate  there.    (See  xliii.  8.) 

When  ye  offer  my  bread,  my  fat,  and  my  blood.]  At  the 
same  time  that  ye  offer  my  sacrifices  upon  the  altar.  Or 
the  words  may  imply,  that  they  suffered  heathens  to  ofier 
at  God's  altar,  expressly  against  the  law,  Lev.  xxii.  27. 

By  bread  may  be  understood  the  meat-offerings  made  of 
flour,  which  accompanied  the  other  sacrifices:  although 
every  thing  offered  upon  the  altar  is  properly  called  the 
bread  of  God.  (See  the  note  upon  xxiii.  41.)  The  fat  and 
blood  of  every  sacrifice  were  peculiarly  appropriated  to 
God.    (See  Lev.  iii.  16.  xvii.  11.) 

And  they  have  broken  my  covenant.]  Idolatry  was  a  di- 
rect breach  of  that  covenant  God  had  entered  into  with  the 
Jews,  that  he  would  be  their  God,  and  they  his  people. 
Lev.  xxvii.  12.  Upon  which  account  it  is  so  often  re- 
presented under  the  metaphor  of  adultery  and  fornication : 
being  a  breach  of  that  covenant  which  is  usually  described 
under  the  notion  of  a  marriage-contract.  (See  the  note 
upon  xvi.  8.) 

Ver.  8.  And  ye  have  not  kept  the  charge  of  my  holy  things, 
&c.]  You  have  not  observed  the  laws  I  gave  you,  for  taking 
care  of  the  things  relating  to  my  house  and  worship  ;  but 
have  appointed  such  persons  to  officiate  there,  as  best 
suited  with  your  own  inclinations.  (See  the  note  upon  xl.  45.) 


Ver.  9.  No  stranger  shall  enter  into  my  sanctuary.]  To 
ofier  any  sacrifice  or  oblation  there;  (see  ver.  7.)  nor  be 
suffered  to  go  beyond  the  precmcts  appointed  for  pro- 
selytes, 

Ver.  10.  And  the  Levites  that  are  gone  far  from  me.  Sec] 
The  same  who  are  called  the  priests,  the  Levites,  ver.  15. 
i.  e.  the  sons  of  Levi,  who  are  priests.  Many  of  these  de- 
parted from  attending  upon  God's  service,  and  fell  into 
idolatry ;  first,  in  the  general  apostacy  of  the  ten  tribes, 
afterward  under  Ahaz,  and  other  wicked  kings  of  Judah : 
(see  2  Kings  xxiii.  9.)  these  shall  bear  the  punishment  due 
to  their  iniquity,  and  shall  be  degraded  from  attending  upon 
the  higher  offices  belonging  to  the  priesthood,  and  thrust 
down  to  meaner  services.  (See  ver.  13.)  It  is  not  likely 
that  any  of  those  priests  who  had  been  defiled  with  idolatry 
in  former  times,  lived  to  see  the  restoration  of  God's  wor- 
ship in  the  temple  after  the  captivity :  so  the  punishment 
here  allotted  to  them,  either  relates  to  their  posterity ;  God 
having  particularly  threatened  to  punish  the  sin  of  idolatry 
to  the  third  and  fourth  generation,  Exod.  xx.  5.  or  else 
the  ordinances  here  prescribed  are  standing  rules,  that  were 
to  be  perpetually  observed,  whensoever  this  case  should 
happen. 

The  discipline  of  the  Christian  church  was  still  more 
severe  :  for  whoever  of  the  clergy  had  committed  idolatry 
in  the  times  of  persecution,  was  for  ever  deprived  of  his 
function ;  and  even  for  lesser  crimes  they  were  degraded 
from  a  higher  to  a  lower  station;  as  the  learned  Mr. 
Bingham,  in  his  Eccl.  Antiq.  book  xvii.  chap.  3.  hath 
shewed  in  several  instances. 

Ver.  11.  Having  charge  of  the  gates  of  the  house.]  Per- 
forming the  office  of  porters,  an  inferior  station  belonging 
to  the  Levites.    (See  1  Chron.  xxvi.  1.) 

TTiey  shall  slay  the  burnt-offering. ^  Kill  the  beasts  ap- 
pointed for  the  daily  burnt-offering  and  other  sacrifices, 
and  flay  their  skins,  which  was  an  office  usually  performed 
by  the  Levites.    (See  2  Chron.  xxxv.  11.) 

And  they  shall  stand  before  them.]  They  shall  be  servants 
to  the  people,  in  undergoing  the  most  servile  offices  belong- 
ing to  the  temple ;  whereas  it  is  the  proper  office  of  a  priest 
to  be  God's  immediate  minister.  (See  Deut.  x.  8.  xvii.  12.) 

Ver.  12,  Because  they  ministered  to  them  before  their 
idols,  and  caused  the  house  of  Israel  to  fall  into  their  iniquity.] 
They  led  the  people  into  idolatry,  by  giving  them  an  ill 
example. 

Therefore  have  I  lifted  up  my  hand  against  them.]  I  have 
solemnly  sworn  that  I  will  punish  them  for  this  their  sin. 
(See  the  note  on  xx.  6.) 

Ver.  13.  And  they  shall  not  come  near  to  me,  to  do  the 
office  of  a  priest  unto  me,  &c.]  They  shall  not  ofl"er  sacrifice 
at  my  altar,  or  come  into  the  temple,  to  perform  any  part 
of  the  priestly  office  there.  So  Josiah  discharged  the  priests 
that  had  been  guilty  of  idolatry,  from  attending  upon  the 
service  of  the  altar,  (2  Kings  xxiii.  9.) 

Ver.  14.  But  I  tvill  make  them  keepers  of  the  charge  of 
the  house,  for  all  the  service  thereof,  &c.]  They  shall  per- 
form the  servile  offices  belonging  to  my  temple  and  wor- 
ship.   (See  1  Chron.  xxiii.  28.  32.) 

Ver.  15.  But  the  priests,  the  Levites.]  The  sons  of  Levi, 
who  are  priests,   (Compare  Deut.  xvii.  9.  xviii.  1.  xxiv.  8.) 

The  sons  ofZadok.]  See  xl.  46.  xliii.  19. 

To  offer  to  me  the  fat  and  the  blood.]  See  ver.  7. 
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Ver.  16.  They  shall  enter  into  my  sanctuary,  and  they 
shall  come  near  to  my  table.]  The  foregoing  verse  expresses 
their  ministering  at  the  altar,  and  offering  sacrifice  there : 
this  denotes  attendance  upon  God's  service  within  the 
temple :  the  principal  part  of  which  was  burning  incense 
there  upon  the  altar  placed  in  the  temple  for  that  pur- 
pose :  which  mystically  implied  the  offering  up  the  prayers 
of  the  people  to  God.  This  altar  of  incense  is  called  here 
the  table  of  the  Lord,  as  it  is  xli.  22.  (See  the  note 
there.) 

Ver.  17.  When  they  shall  enter  in  at  the  gates  of  the  itmer 
court.]  The  court  just  before  the  temple,  where  the  altar  of 
burnt-offering  stood,  ver.  27.  of  this  chapter. 

They  shall  be  clothed  loith  linen  garments.]  The  ephod, 
breeches,  mitre,  and  girdle,  which  was  the  habit  of  the  or- 
dinary priests,  were  all  of  fine  linen,  contrived  for  glory  and 
beauty:  (Exod.  xxix.  40.)  fine  linen  being  the  habit  of  per- 
sons of  the  greatest  quality.    (See  the  note  upon  xxvii.  7.) 

While  they  minister  in  the  gates  of  the  inner  court,  and 
ivithin.]  Or,  in  the  house,  or  temple  itself,  as  Noldius  trans- 
lates the  word  bayetha,  n.  829. 

Ver.  18.  They  shall  not  gird  themselves  with  any  thing 
that  causeth  sweat.]  With  a  woollen  girdle,  which  may 
make  them  sweat,  during  their  laborious  services  about  the 
altar,  and  make  their  garments  smell  offensively.  But  the 
Chaldee  paraphrase  renders  it  thus :  They  shall  not  be  girt 
about  their  loins,  but  be  girt  upon  (or  about)  their  heart ;  i.  e. 
they  shall  not  wear  girdles  about  their  middle,  or  under 
their  arm-pits,  either  of  which  may  cause  them  to  sweat, 
but  shall  wear  them  about  their  breasts.  So  St.  John  de- 
scribes our  Lord  appearing  in  the  habit  of  a  high-priest, 
and  girt  about  the  paps  with  a  golden  girdle.  Rev.  i.  13. 

Ver.  19.  And  when  they  go  forth  into  the  outer  court,  they 
shall  put  off  their  garments  wherein  they  ministered.]  See 
the  note  on  xlii.  14. 

And  they  shall  not  sanctify  the  people  with  their  garments.] 
By  the  rules  of  the  law,  things  immediately  dedicated  to 
God's  service  did  convey  some  degree  of  holiness  to  com- 
mon things  that  touched  them :  so  the  altar  sanctified  the 
gift  that  was  laid  upon  it.  (See  Lev.  vi.  27.  Matt,  xxiii. 
13.)  Thus  some  sort  of  holiness  might  be  derived  to  the 
garments  of  the  people  by  touching  those  of  a  priest: 
which  God  would  have  prevented,  to  keep  up  an  exact  dif- 
ference between  the  holy  and  profane,  (ver.  23.) 

Ver.  20.  Neither  shall  they  shave  their  heads.]  This  pre- 
scription is  implied  in  tho^e  words  of  the  law,  Lev.  xxi.  5. 
especially  according  to  the  translation  of  the  Septuagint, 
who  render  the  sentence.  Thou  shalt  not  shave  thyself  with 
baldness  [to  make  baldness]  upon  thy  head  for  the  dead. 
They,  indeed,  understand  it  as  an  expression  of  mourning 
for  the  dead,  which  agrees  with  the  sense  of  the  parallel 
texts.  Lev.  xix.  27,  28.  Deut.  xiv.  1.  But  the  words  in  the 
original  contain  a  general  prohibition,  and  consequently 
include  the  times  of  mourning  as  well  as  other  seasons.  St. 
Jerome  upon  the  place  does  with  great  probability  sup- 
pose, that  the  Jewish  priests  were  forbid  to  shave  their 
heads,  thereby  to  distinguish  them  from  several  of  the 
heathen  priests,  particularly  the  Egyptian  priests  of  Isis 
and  Serapis,  who  had  their  heads  shaved  and  uncovered  ; 
which  were  funeral  rites,  and  therefore  proper  to  be  used 
in  the  worship  of  the  heathen  gods,  who  were  no  better  than 
dead  men.    (See  Baruch  vi.  31.)    Learned  men  have  ob- 
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served,  that  many  other  Jewish  laws  were  made,  in  opposi- 
tion to  the  funeral  rites  observed  in  the  heathen  worship. 

Nor  suffer  their  locks  to  grow  long.]  It  is  the  opinion  of 
Dr.  Spencer  (Leg.  Hebr.  lib.  ii.  cap.  25.)  and  Schindler,  that 
this  law  is  likewise  taken  out  of  the  same  chapter  of  Levi- 
ticus, at  the  tenth  verse ;  where  our  translation  renders  the 
original.  He  shall  not  uncover  his  head.  But  the  Chaldee 
paraphrase  translates  the  words.  He  shall  not  nourish  the 
hair  of  his  head;  which  sense  several  interpreters  follow: 
letting  the  hair  grow  long  and  neglected,  being  a  sign  of 
mourning,  as  well  as  shaving  it  close  to  the  head. 

Ver.  21.  Neither  shall  any  priest  drink  wine,  when  they 
enter  into  the  inner  court.]  During  the  time  of  their  minis- 
tration. (See  ver.  17.)  This  law  is  likewise  taken  from 
Lev.  X.  9,  10.  And  the  reason  of  the  prohibition  is  there 
given,  that  they  might  put  a  difference  between  holy  and  un- 
holy, between  clean  and  unclean;  i.  e.  that  they  might  be 
able  exactly  to  determine  the  cases  relating  to  legal  un- 
cleanness:  many  of  which  had  a  great  deal  of  niceness  in 
them,  by  reason  of  the  variety  of  circumstances.  (Com- 
pare ver.  23.  of  this  chapter.) 

Ver.  22.  Neither  shall  they  take  for  their  ivives  a  widow, 
or  her  that  is  put  away,  &c.]  This  law  we  find  in  Lev.  xxi. 
13, 14.  But  it  is  there  spoken  of  the  high-priest  only,  here 
it  is  applied  to  all  the  priests  in  general. 

Ver.  23.  And  in  controversy  they  shall  stand  in  judgment. 
Sec]  The  priests  were  to  determine  all  controversies  re- 
lating to  the  law,  as  well  the  judicial  as  the  ceremonial  part 
of  it,  which  were  brought  before  them  ;  (see  Deut.  xvii.  8, 
9.)  and  the  people  were  to  seek  the  law  at  their  mouths,  (Mai. 
ii.  7.)  i.  e.  to  inquire  of  them  what  was  the  purport  and 
meaning  of  it,  and  to  stand  to  their  determination.  And 
when  the  supreme  judicial  power  was  placed  in  the  San- 
hedrin,  the  majority  of  that  court  consisted  chiefly  of  such 
as  had  the  chief  stations  among  the  priests.  (See  Acts  iv. 
5,  6.) 

And  they  shall  keep  my  laws  and  my  statutes  in  all  mine 
assemblies,  &c.]  As  well  upon  the  solemn  festivals,  and  the 
assemblies  proper  to  them,  (see  Exod.  xii.  16.)  as  on  the 
ordinary  sabbaths. 

And  they  sJiall  hallow  my  sabbaths.]  Whereas  the  priests 
before  the  captivity  profaned  them,  and  neglected  to  per- 
form the  Divine  worship  prescribed  upon  them.  (See 
xxii.  26.) 

Ver.  25.  They  shall  come  at  no  dead  person  to  defile  them- 
selves.] Whosoever  touched  a  dead  body  became  legally 
unclean,  (Numb.  xix.  11.)  and  thereby  was  unqualified  to 
attend  upon  God's  worship  in  the  temple  :  (see  Lev.  xxii. 
3.)  upon  which  account  the  priests  were  forbidden  to  con- 
tract such  a  defilement,  unless  for  their  nearest  relations, 
(Lev.  xxi.  1 — 3.)  which  prohibition  is  here  renewed. 

Ver.  26.  And  after  he  is  cleansed,  they  shall  reckon  unto 
him  seven  days.]  His  uncleanness  continued  for  seven  days 
by  the  forecited  law,  (Numb.  xix.  11.)  and  the  priests  were 
to  reckon  to  him  seven  days  more,  before  he  was  to  be 
admitted  into  the  sanctuary. 

Ver.  27.  And  in  the  day  that  he  goeth  ijito  the  sanctuary, 
unto  the  inner  court.]  See  ver.  17. 

He  sliall  offer  his  sin-offering.]  He  shall  offer  a  young 
bullock  for  a  sin-offering.     (See  Lev.  iv.  13.) 

Ver.  28.  And  it  sliall  be  unto  them  for  an  inheritance,  &c.] 
Their  ministry  in  my  sanctuary,  mentioned  in  the  foregoing 
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verse,  and  the  perquisites  thereto  belonging,  shall  be  to 
them  instead  of  lands  and  cities,  of  which  they  shall  not 
have  any  share,  as  the  other  tribes;  (see  Deut.  x.  9.  Josh, 
xiii.  14.)  excepting  the  portion  allotted  to  them  iu  the  be- 
ginning of  the  following  chapter. 

Ver.  29.  TAey  shall  eat  the  meat-offering,  and  the  fdn- 
offering,  and  the  trespass-offering.}  They  shall  have  their 
share  of  it,  after  God's  part  hath  been  consumed  upon  the 
altar.    (See  Lev.  vi.  18.  29.  vii.  (i.) 

And  every  delicate  thing  shall  be  tlieirs.]  "Whatsoever 
men  dedicate  to  God,  the  use  of  it  shall  accrue  to  the 
priests :  if  it  be  a  living  creature,  it  shall  be  killed,  and  the 
priest  shall  have  the  benefit  of  it :  if  it  be  a  piece  of  land, 
it  shall  belong  to  the  priests.  (See  Lev.  xxvii.  27,  28. 
Numb,  xviii.  14.) 

Ver.  30.  And  the  first  of  all  first-fruits  of  all  things,  and 
every  oblation  of  every  sort  of  your  oblations,  shall  be  the 
priest's.]  The  words  translated  ^rsf-/rMifs  and  oblations,  are 
in  the  Hebrew  biccurim  and  trumah.  The  former  imports 
the  first  ripe,  or  best  of  the  fruits,  while  they  were  grow- 
ing in  the  field ;  (compare  Exod.  xxiii.  19.  with  Numb, 
xviii.  12.)  the  latter  denotes  an  oblation  out  of  the  pro- 
duct of  the  ground,  after  it  was  made  fit  for  use  :  as  out  of 
the  com,  after  it  was  thrashed  and  laid  in  heaps  in  the  floor 
or  granary :  and  so  of  oil  and  wine,  after  they  were  pressed 
and  fitted  for  spending.  These  oblations  are  by  some  au- 
thors, particularly  by  Mr.  Selden  in  his  treatise  of  Tithes, 
chap.  2.  esteemed  to  amount  to  the  sixtieth  part  of  the 
whole  produce.  Schindler  rates  the  biccurim  at  the  lowest 
proportion  to  be  the  sixtieth  part,  and  computes  the  tru- 
mah at  the  fiftieth.  Dr.  Comber  supposes  the  biccurim  to 
amount  to  a  hundredth  part,  and  the  trumah  at  a  medium 
to  be  the  fiftieth.  (See  his  treatise  of  Tithes,  par.  i.  chap. 
2.  and  the  notes  on  xlv.  13.) 

Ye  shall  also  give  unto  the  priest  the  first  of  your  dough.] 
The  first  dough  that  you  bake  of  the  new  corn  every  year 
shall  belong  to  the  priests,  in  the  same  proportion  to  be 
observed  here,  as  in  other  first-fruits,  viz.  a  sixtieth  part. 
(See  Numb.  xv.  20.) 

That  he  may  cause  a  blessing  to  rest  in  thine  house.]  That 
the  priest,  whose  office  it  is  to  bless  the  people  in  God's 
name,  (see  Numb.  vi.  23.  Deut.  x.  8.)  may  procure  a  bless- 
ing upon  thee  from  him,  according  to  the  promise  he  hath 
made  of  blessing  those  with  an  extraordinary  degree  of 
plenty,  who  conscientiously  pay  their  tithes  and  ofiierings, 
as  grateful  acknowledgments  to  God,  the  giver  of  all  good 
things.  (See  2  Chron.  xxxi.  10.  Prov.  iii.  9, 10.  Mai.  iii.  10. 
compare  Deut.  xxvi.  13 — 15.) 

Ver.  31.  The  priest  shall  not  eat  of  any  thing  that  is  dead 
of  itself,  or  torn.]  A  command  given  to  all  the  Jews,  Exod. 
xxii.31.  and  more  particularly  to  the  priests.  Lev.  xxii.  8. 

CHAP.    XLV. 

ARGUMEl^T. 

The  several  portions  of  land  appointed  for  the  sanctuary, 
the  city,  and  the  prince  ;  together  with  ordinances  con- 
cerning the  provisions  for  the  ordinary  and  extraordi- 
nary sacrifices.  , 

Ver.  1.  Moreover,  when  ye  shall  divide  the  land  by 
lot  for  inheritance,  ye  sfutll  offer  an  oblation  to  tlie  Lord.] 


The  land  was  divided  by  lot  in  the  first  division  of  it  under 
Joshua,  and  is  appointed  to  be  divided  so  in  the  partition 
of  it,  as  it  here  follows  :  (see  xl-fii.  14.  22.)  a  particular 
share  of  which  was  to  bo  God's  portion,  as  an  acknowledg- 
ment of  his  sovereign  dominion:  (see  Lev.  xxv.  23.)  it 
is  therefore  here  called  trumah,  or  oblation;  which  word 
properly  signifies  the  offering  made  to  God  out  of  the  first- 
fruits,  and  other  increase  of  the  ground ;  (see  xliv.  30. 
Numb,  xviii.  24,  &c.)  because  this  Avas  a  sort  of  first-fruits 
of  the  land,  or  soil  itself,  (xlviii.  14.) 

The  length  shall  be  five-and-twenty  thousand  reeds,  and 
the  breadth  shall  be  ten  thousand.]  The  Hebrew  doth  not 
express  either  reeds  or  cubits :  our  translation  supplies  the 
word  reeds,  but  many  interpreters  expound  the  place  of 
cubits,  which  sense  they  think  is  plainly  determined  by  ver. 
3.  where  it  is  said.  Of  this  measure  (viz.  the  cubit  measure 
mentioned  ver.  2.)  shall  thou  measure  the  length  of  five-and- 
twenty  thousand,  &c.  According  to  this  measure,  the  por- 
tion here  set  apart  will  be  almost  seven  miles  square ; 
whereas  if  we  measure  by  reeds  it  will  arise  to  six  times 
as  much,  and  can  only  be  understood  in  a  mystical  sense. 

Ver.  2.  Of  this  there  shall  be  for  the  sanctuary  five  hun- 
dred in  length,  with  five  hundred  in  breadth,  square  round 
about.]  If  we  understand  these  dimensions  of  cubits,  it 
exactly  agrees  with  the  opinion  of  the  Jews,  that  the  tem- 
ple stood  in  an  area  of  five  hundred  cubits  square.  (See 
Dr.  Lightfoot  of  the  Temple,  chap.  2.)  A  square  figure  is 
the  emblem  of  solidity.    (See  the  note  on  xlii.  20.) 

And  fifty  cubits  round  about  for  the  suburbs  thereof] 
This  likewise  bears  a  suitable  proportion  to  the  content  of 
a  square  of  five  hundred  cubits. 

Ver.  3.  Of  this  measure  sJialt  thou  measure  the  length  of 
five-and-twenty  thousand.]  See  the  note  upon  ver.  1. 

And  in  it  shall  be  the  sanctuary  and  the  most  holy  place.] 
Both  the  outward  sanctuary  and  the  inward  oracle,  or 
holiest  of  all,  together  with  the  courts  adjoining,  shall  be 
placed  in  the  centre  or  middle  of  it.    (See  xlviii.  10.) 

Ver.  4.  And  it  shall  be  a  place  for  their  houses.]  The 
priests  were  divided  into  four-and-twenty  courses,  (1  Chron. 
xxiv.)  who  performed  the  public  worship  by  turns ;  so  the 
houses  were  for  them  to  live  in,  who  were  not  in  their 
course  of  waiting. 

And  a  holy  place  for  the  sanctuary.]  See  xlviii.  10. 

Ver.  5.  And  the  five-and-twenty  thousand  of  length,  and 
ten  thousand  of  breadth,  shall  also  the  Levites  have  for  them- 
selves.] The  French  translation  renders  the  sense  plainer 
thus.  There  shall  be  other  five-and-twenty  thousand,  &c. 
(See  xlviii.  13.)  This  appears  to  be  the  true  sense  of  the 
place,  because  else  there  will  be  wanting  ten  thousand  iu 
breadth  to  make  an  exact  square  of  twenty-five  thousand. 
(See  the  following  verse.)  The  Levites,  being  very  nume- 
rous, (they  were  reckoned  thirty-eight  thousand  in  David's 
time,  1  Chron.  xxiii.  3.)  had  as  large  a  piece  of  ground 
allotted  to  them  as  belonged  to  the  temple,  and  the  whole 
priestly  order.  The  word  otiier  is,  upon  a  like  occasion, 
supplied  by  our  interpreters,  xlviii.  8. 

For  twenty  chambers.]  Most  commentators  understand 
this  of  several  rows  of  chambers,  or  ranges  of  building. 
The  LXX.  read,  HoXhc  kutoikuv,  cities  to  inhabit:  such 
cities  as  were  allotted  to  them  by  Moses,  Numb.  xxxv.  2. 
The  copies  the  Septuagint  followed  probably  read,  Narim 
Lashebelh,  instead  of  the  present  reading,  Nesharim  Lesha- 
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coth,  3  and  2  being  easily  put  one  for  another.  [These 
twenty  chambers  with  apartments  and  storehouses,  were 
for  the  use  of  the  Levites.  See  1  Chron.  ix.  26. 33.  2  Chron. 
xxxi.  11, 12.  Neh.  x.  38,  39.] 

Ver.  6.  And  ye  shall  appoint  the  possession  of  the  city 
five  thousand  broad,  andfive-and-tiventy  thousand  long,  over 
against  (or,  by  the  side  of;  see  xlviii.  15.)  the  oblation  of 
tlie  holy  portion.^  This  must  run  parallel  in  length  with  the 
holy  portion,  though  but  half  its  breadth :  by  which  means 
these  three  portions  made  an  exact  square,  (see  xlviii.  20.) 
as  you  may  see  in  the  following  draught. 

NORTH. 


The  Tribe  of  Judah's  Portion  from  west  to  east. 


The  Priests'  Portion, 
25000  long. 


The  Levites'  Portion, 
23000  long. 


10000  in  length, 
westward ; 

Food  for  the  city. 


The  City 
Portion, 

5000 
square. 


10000  in  length,     "S 
eastward ;  ^ 

Food  for  the  city.    § 


The  Tribe  of  Benjamin's  Portion  from  west  to  east. 


SOUTH. 

It  shall  be  for  the  whole  house  of  Israel.]  The  capital  city, 
to  which  all  the  tribes  shall  resort  upon  the  solemn  festivals, 
and  shall  have  twelve  gates,  according  to  the  number  of 
the  tribes  of  Israel ;  (xlviii.  31.) 

Ver.  7.  And  a  portion  shall  be  for  the  prince  on  the  one 
side,  and  on  the  other  side  of  the  oblation  of  the  holy  por- 
tion, &c.]  One  half  of  the  prince's  portion  was  to  lie  on  the 
west  side  of  the  three  portions  laid  out  for  the  priests  and 
sanctuary,  the  Levites  and  the  city ;  and  the  other  half  lay 
on  the  east  of  it,  and  it  lay  parallel  to  them  in  breadth,  from 
north  to  south. 

And  the  length  shall  be  over  against  one  of  these  portions 
from  the  west  border  to  the  east  border.]  I  think  the  words 
may  be  translated  more  plainly  thus :  And  the  length  shall 
be  answerable  to  every  one  of  these  portions,  both  on  the  west 
border  and  the  east ;  i.  e.  it  shall  run  parallel  with  them, 
both  on  the  east  and  west  side.  The  word  leummath,trsLns- 
lated  over  against,  signifies  likewise  parallel,  or  answer- 
able, as  it  hath  been  observed  upon  xl.  18.  The  word  echad, 
one,  signifies  each  one,  or  every  one,  and  is  understood  so 
in  this  text  by  Noldius,  p.  785.  and  the  phrase,  from  the 
west  border  to  the  east,  is  equivalent  to  that  expression 
which  often  occurs  in  the  sacred  text,  from  small  to  great, 
which  is  very  properly  rendered,  both  small  and  great. 

Ver.  8.  In  the  land  shall  be  his  possession  in  Israel.]  Or, 
this  shall  be  his  possession  of  land  in  Israel:  for  the  particle 
la,  in  laaretz,  is  sometimes  the  note  of  the  genitive  case ; 
particularly  the  eighteenth  and  nineteenth  verses  of  this 
chapter.  Or,  As  for  land,  this  shall  be  his  possession  in 
Israel, 


And  my  princes  shall  no  more  oppress  my  people.]  As 
they  formerly  did :  for  which  they  are  severely  reproved. 
(See  xix.  6,  7.  xxi.  27.  Jer.  xxii.  17.)  .,o 

Ver.  9.  Let  it  suffice  you,  O  ye  princes  of  Israel,  &c.] 
This  is  a  reproof  of  the  oppressions  of  the  former  kings, 
and  their  chief  officers.     (See  the  note  upon  xliv.  G.) 

O  ye  princes  of  Israel.]  This  is  to  be  understood  of  such 
princes  as  the  Jews  afterward  had  of  the  Asmonean  race; 
for  there  were  no  more  princes  to  reign  of  the  tribe  of 
Judah  till  Christ  came.    (See  xxi.  27.) 

Ver.  10.  Ye  shall  have  just  balances,  &c.]  Ye  shall  take 
care  that  there  be  no  deceit  in  private  trade :  ye  shall  pro- 
vide just  measures  both  for  buying  £ind  selling,  both  dry 
things  and  liquid.     (See  the  following  verse.) 

Ver.  11.  The  ephah  and  the  bath  shall  be  of  one  mea- 
sure.] The  ephah  was  the  measure  of  dry  things,  as  the 
bath  was  of  liquid :  the  homer  was  about  ten  bushels, 
which  amounts  to  about  eighty  gallons  in  liquid  things. 

The  ephah  the  tenth  part  of  a  homer.]  We  must  distin- 
guish the  word  homer  or  chomer,  writ  with  a  cheth  in  the 
Hebrew,  and  omer,  writ  with  an  ain.  The  ephah  is  said 
here  to  be  the  tenth  part  of  a  homer,  whereas  the  omer  is 
but  the  tenth  part  of  an  ephah,  Exod.  xvi.  36. 

Ver.  12.  And  the  shekel  shall  be  twenty  gerahs.]  This  is 
made  the  standard  of  the  shekel,  (Exod.  xxx.  13.)  which 
confutes  the  common  opinion,  that  the  weights  of  the 
sanctuary  were  double  to  those  of  common  use.  Bishop 
Cumberland  computes  a  gerah  to  be  equivalent  to  an  Attic 
obolus,  consisting  of  almost  eleven  grains  of  silver.  The- 
shekel  is  usually  valued  at  two  shillings  and  sixpence  of 
our  money;  but  the  same  learned  author  supposes  it  to  be 
in  value  but  two  shillings  and  fourpence  farthing  of  our 
money,  and  a  little  over.  (See  his  treatise  of  Scripture 
Weights  and  Measures,  p.  104,  &c.) 

Twenty  shekels,  five-and-twenty  shekels,  and  fifteen  she- 
kels, shall  be  your  maneh.]  Maneh  is  the  same  with  the 
Greek  fiva  and  the  Latin  mina,  being  both  derived  from  it. 
A  maneh,  or  mina,  consists  of  sixty  shekels,  i.  e.  thirty 
ounces  of  silver :  (see  ibid.  p.  122.)  which,  reckoning  every 
shekel  at  two  shillings  and  sixpence  value,  amounts  to 
seven  pounds  ten  shillings.  The  dividing  the  maneh  into 
twenty,  twenty-five,  and  fifteen  shekels,  supposes  there 
were  coins  of  these  several  values,  which,  taken  all  to- 
gether, are  to  be  of  the  same  weight  with  the  mina. 

Ver.  13.  TJiis  is  the  oblation  ye  shall  offer.]  The  Hebrew 
word,  translated  oblatioTi,  is  trumah:  which  is  always  dis- 
tinguished from  the  biccurim,  or  first-fruits,  and  signifies 
the  portion  belonging  to  the  Levites  out  of  the  fruits  of  the 
earth  when  they  were  gathered  in.  (See  xliv.  30.)  For 
which  reason,  St.  Jerome,  upon  the  place,  supposes  the 
following  words  to  express  the  proportion  the  people  ought 
to  pay  the  Levites  out  of  the  increase  of  their  ground; 
which,  by  their  rabbles,  was  determined  to  amount  to  at 
least  a  sixtieth  part;  in  which  determination  they  probably 
followed  the  rule  laid  down  in  this  verse.  (Compare  ver. 
11.)  This  sense  is  likewise  favoured  by  the  Chaldee  para- 
phrase: after  which  separation,  a  tenth  part  was  to  be 
paid  out  of  the  remainder.  The  portions  allotted  to  the 
priests  and  Levites  were  not  intended  only  for  their  own 
maintenance,  but  likewise  to  make  a  constant  provision  for 
those  sacrifices,  both  ordinary  and  extraordinary,  which 
were  appointed  by  the  law.    (See  Mai.  iii.  10.) 
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Ver.  14.  Concerning  the  ordinance  of  oil,  a  bath  of  oil, 
&c.]  Or,  Concerning  the  ordinance  of  oil,  even  the  bath  of 
oil.  The  cor,  and  the  homer,  are  mentioned  as  containing 
the  same  quantity ;  so  a  bath  is  the  tenth  part  of  a  cor,  as 
an  ephah  is  the  tenth  part  of  a  homer;  and  the  tenth  part 
of  a  bath  of  oil  is  the  hundredth  part  of  a  cor,  which 
amounts  to  about  six  pints  of  our  measure,  according  to 
Bishop  Cumberland,  p.  1?17. 

Ver.  15.  And  one  lamb  out  of  the  flock  out  of  two  hun- 
dred.^ This  offering  is  enjoined,  besides  setting  apart  the 
first-bora  for  the  use  of  the  priests  and  Levites,  (Numb, 
xviii.  15.)  for  making  provision  for  the  daily  burnt-offering, 
(Numb,  xxxviii.  3.)  and  for  burnt-offerings,  and  peace- 
offerings,  or  sacrifices  of  thanksgiving,  that  were  to  be 
made  upon  proper  occasions.    (See  xliii.  27.) 

Out  of  the  fat  pastures  of  Israel.}  This  implies,  that 
these  lambs  were  to  be  of  the  best  and  fattest  of  their 
kind;  (see  Mai.  i.  8. 14.)  as  all  other  tithes  and  things  de- 
dicated to  God  were  to  be.    (See  Numb,  xviii.  12.) 

For  a  meat-offering.]  These  words  relate  to  the  thir- 
teenth and  fourteenth  verses.  The  meat-offering,  which 
might  be  more  properly  translated  the  bread-offering,  being 
made  of  fine  flour  mingled  with  oil.  (Lev.  ii.  5,  6.) 

To  make  reconciliation  for  them.}  This  effect  is  ascribed 
to  burnt-offerings,  as  well  as  to  those  which  are  properly 
sacrificed  for  sin.     (See  Lev.  i.  4.) 

Ver.  16.  All  the  people  of  the  land  shall  give  this  obla- 
tion for  the  prince.}  The  marginal  reading  is,  with  the 
prince,  which  makes  the  plainer  sense ;  i.  e.  the  prince  shall 
join  with  the  people  in  making  these  oblations;  whereas 
those  that  follow,  in  the  next  verse,  are  to  be  at  the  sole 
charge  of  the  prince. 

Ver.  17.  And  it  shall  be  the  prince's  part  to  give  burnt- 
offerings,  and  meat-offerings,  and  drink-offerings,  in  the 
feasts,  and  in  the  new  moons,  &c.]  Or,  even  in  the  new 
moons,  as  the  particle  vau  often  signifies.  Meat-offerings 
and  drink-offerings  were  always  joined  with  burnt-offer- 
ings. (See  Numb,  xxviii.  5.  7.)  The  particular  sacrifices 
which  the  prince  was  to  provide  upon  the  sabbaths,  and 
other  festivals,  are  specified,  xlvi.  4.  11. 

He  shall  prepare  the  sin-offering.}  i.  e.  Provide  it.  Con- 
cerning the  sin-offering,  see  xl.  39. 

To  make  reconciliation  for  the  house  of  Israel.}  See 
ver.  15. 

Ver.  18.  In  the  first  month,  in  the  first  day  of  the  month, 
thou  shall  take  a  young  bullock  and  cleanse  the  sanctuary.} 
The  words  are  directed  to  the  prince,  who  is  commanded, 
on  the  first  day  of  the  new  year,  (which,  according  to  the 
ecclesiastical  computation,  began  with  the  month  Nisan, 
and  answers  to  our  tenth  of  March;  see  Exod.  xii.  2.)  to 
provide  a  bullock  for  a  burnt-offering,  to  cleanse  the 
temple  from  any  defilement  it  may  have  contracted,  by  the 
people's  offering  their  sacrifices,  or  coming  into  any  of  the 
courts  belonging  to  it,  while  they  were  under  any  legal 
pollution.    (See  Lev.  xvi.  19.) 

A  young  bullock  without  blemish.}  Whatever  was  offered 
to  God  was  to  be  perfect,  without  blemish,  and  the  very 
best  in  its  kind.  (See  the  note  upon  ver.  15.  and  Lev. 
xxii.  20.) 

Ver.  19.  And  the  priest  shall  take  of  the  blood  of  the  sin- 
offering.}  Of  the  bullock  which  was  offered  for  a  sin-offer- 
ing.  (See  xliii.  19.)    The  office  of  the  priest  is  here  distin- 


guished from  that  of  the  prince :  the  prince  was  to  provide 
the  sacrifices,  and  the  priest  was  to  offer  them. 

And  put  it  upon  the  posts  of  the  house.}  Upon  the  lintels, 
or  the  door-posts  of  the  house.    (See  xli.  21.) 

And  upon  the  four  comers  of  the  settle  of  the  altar. 2  See 
xliii.  14.  20. 

And  upon  the  posts  of  tJie  gate  of  the  inner  court.}  See 
xlvi.  1. 

Ver.  20.  So  shall  ye  do  the  seventh  day  of  the  month,  for 
every  one  that  erreth.}  There  were  particular  sacrifices  ap- 
pointed for  sins  of  ignorance,  whether  of  private  persons, 
or  of  the  whole  congregation.  (See  Lev.  iv.  13.  27.) 

So  shall  ye  reconcile  the  Jiouse.}  Cleanse  it  from  any  pol- 
lution it  may  have  contracted  through  the  ignorance  of  any 
of  the  common  people.    (See  ver.  18.) 

Ver.  22.  And  upon  that  day  shall  tlie  prince  prepare  for 
himself,  &c.]  See  ver.  17. 

Ver.  23.  And  seven  days  of  the  feast  he  shall  prepare  a 
burnt-offering  to  the  Lord.}  Moses,  in  some  places,  speaks 
of  the  feast  of  unleavened  bread,  which  lasted  seven  days, 
as  distinct  from  the  day  wherein  the  passover  was  to  be 
eaten ;  (see  Lev.  xxiii.  5,  6.)  which  is  agreeable  to  the  in- 
junction of  this  and  the  foregoing  verse ;  and  the  words 
may  be  easily  reconciled  with  those  texts,  which  include 
the  whole  solemnity  within  the  compass  of  seven  days,  by 
supposing  the  passover  to  be  eaten  early  in  the  evening,  on 
the  fourteenth  day,  between  the  two  evenings,  as  the  Hebrew 
text  hath  it,  Exod.  xii.  6.  Immediately  after  which  cere- 
mony was  over,  they  reckoned  the  fifteenth  day  to  begin ; 
for  they  reckoned  their  days  from  one  evening  to  another. 
(See  Lev.  xxiii.  32.) 

Seven  bullocks,  and  seven  rams.}  Seven  was  a  number 
often  used  in  religious  rites  :  most  of  the  feasts,  under  the 
law,  continued  seven  days ;  and  this  number  of  sacrifices 
seems  to  be  derived  from  patriarchal  institution,  because 
such  a  custom  prevailed  where  Moses's  law  was  not  known. 
(See  Numb,  xxiii.  1,  2.  Job  xlii.  8.) 

And  a  kid  of  the  goats  daily  for  a  sin-offering.}  This  was 
the  sin-offering  most  commonly  prescribed.  (See  Numb, 
xxviii.  15.  22.  30.  xxix.  5. 11. 16. 19,  &c.) 

Ver.  24.  And  he  shall  prepare  a  meat-offering  of  an 
ephah,  &c.]  See  ver.  11.  15. 

And  a  hin  of  oil  for  an  epJiah.}  For  each  ephah  of  fine 
flour.  A  hin  was  the  sixth  part  of  an  ephah  or  bath ; 
which  contains  one  gallon  and  two  pints,  according  to 
Bishop  Cumberland,  in  the  forecited  place. 

Ver.  25.  In  the  seventh  month,  in  the  fifteenth  day  of  the 
month.}  When  the  feast  of  tabernacles  was  kept.  (See 
Lev.  xxiii.  34.) 

CHAP.   XLVI. 

ARGUMENT. 

A  continuation  of  the  ordinances  relating  to  the  worship  of 
the  prince  and  people  :  and  concerning  the  gifts  he  shall 
bestow  on  his  sons  and  servants.  Then  follows  a  de- 
scription of  the  courts  appointed  for  boiling  and  baking 
any  part  of  the  holy  oblations. 

Ver.  1.  X  HE  gate  of  the  inner  court  tltat  looketh  towards 
the  east  shall  be  shut  the  six  working  days.}  See  the  notes 
upon  xliv.  1, 2.  ,       . 
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But  on  the  sabbath  it  shall  be  opened,  and  in  the  day  of 
the  new  moon.'\  Under  the  sabbath  and  new  moon,  all  the 
other  feasts  may  probably  be  comprehended.  (See  xlv.  17.) 

Ver.  2.  And  the  prince  shall  enter  in  by  the  porch  of  that 
gate  without.}  He  shall  go  through  the  outer  gate  of  that 
court,  and  so  pass  to  the  inner  gate,  where  he  may  see  the 
whole  service  performed  at  the  altar.  Or,  the  porch  of  the 
gate  without  may  signify  the  farthermost  porch  of  the  gate, 
with  respect  to  those  that  are  coming  towards  the  temple, 
which  is  the  same  with  the  innermost,  in  respect  of  the 
temple  itself.  In  this  sense  the  word  is  taken  xl.  44.  The 
word  michuts,  or  michutsah,  signifies  both  the  hither  and 
the  farther  side,  both  being  relative  terms,  and  applicable 
to  the  same  place,  as  persons  are  going  out  or  coming  into 
the  temple.  It  signifies  the  hither  side,  xl.  19.  and  the 
farther  side,  ibid.  ver.  44.  and  in  this  verse.  So  the  word 
neber  signifies  both  the  farther  and  hither  side  of  a  river. 
(See  Noldius,  p.  660.) 

Shall  stand  by  the  post  of  the  gate.}  i.  e.  By  the  entrance 
of  the  gate,  where  there  was  a  seat  prepared  for  him.  (See 
the  note  upon  xliv.  3.) 

And  the  priest  shall  prepare  his  burnt-offering.']  Or,  offer 
his  burnt-offering :  for  so  the  verb  nasah  often  signifies,  as 
facio  does  in  Latin. 

And  he  shall  worship  at  the  threshold  of  the  gate.}  By 
towing  his  head,  and  bowing  down  his  face  to  the  earth, 
or  falling  down  upon  the  ground,  as  the  posture  of  Divine 
worship  is  elsewhere  described.  (See  Gen.  xxiv.  26.  52. 
£xod.  xiL  27.  1  Chron.  xxix.  20.  2  Chron.  xxix.  29.  Job 
i.  20.) 

But  the  gate  shall  not  be  shut  until  the  exiening.}  Because 
the  people  were  to  pay  their  solemn  worship  in  the  same 
place,  as  it  is  prescribed  in  the  following  verse. 

Ver.  3.  Likewise  the  people  of  the  land  shall  worship  at 
the  door  of  this  gate,  &c.]  During  the  continuance  of  the  ta- 
bernacle, they  that  would  ofl"er  any  sacrifice  were  required 
to  bring  it  to  the  door  of  the  tabernacle  of  the  congregation, 
and  there  lay  their  hands  upon  the  Jiead  of  it ;  (Lev.  i.  3, 4.) 
and  under  the  temple  they  came  to  the  north  or  south  gate 
of  the  inner  court,  according  as  the  sacrifice  was  to  be  slain 
on  the  north  or  south  side  of  the  altar,  and  there  presented 
their  sacrifice.  (See  Dr.  Lightfoot's  Temple,  chap.  34.) 
Here  the  inner  porch  of  the  east  gate  is  assigned  for  their 
station,  who  came  to  present  themselves  before  the  Lord 
upon  the  solemn  festivals,  and  they  were  to  come  no  far- 
ther into  the  inner  court. 

Ver.  4.  And  the  burnt-offering  that  the  prince  shall  offer 
in  the  sabbath-day,  &c.]  It  was  the  prince's  part  to  pro- 
vide sacrifices  for  the  sabbaths  and  other  festivals.  (See 
xlv.  17.)  This  was  a  new  ordinance,  whereupon  the  num- 
ber of  the  beasts  that  were  to  be  ofi"ered,  and  the  propor- 
tions of  the  meat  and  drink-offerings,  are  difierent  here  from 
those  prescribed  in  the  law :  as  will  appear  by  comparing 
the  fourth,  sixth,  seventh,  and  fourteenth  verses  of  this 
chapter  with  Numb,  xxviii.  9.  11, 12.  1.5. 

Ver.  5.  And  the  meat-offering  shall  be  an  ephah  for  a 
ram,  and  a  hin  of  oil  to  an  ephah.]  See  xlv.  24. 

And  the  meat-offerings  for  the  lambs,  as  he  shall  be  able 
to  give.]  The  margin  reads  from  the  Hebrew,  according  to 
the  gift  of  his  hand,  i.  e.  as  much  as  he  shall  think  sufiB- 
cient.    (See  the  same  expression,  Deut.  xvi.  17.) 

Ver.  8,  lie  shall  go  in  by  the  way  of  the  porch  of  that 


gate.]  See  ver.  2.  To  go  in  at  the  eastern  gate  was  the 
privilege  of  the  prince  and  the  priests  only:  the  people 
were  to  enter  in  by  the  north  or  south  gates,  as  it  is  said  in 
the  following  verse. 

Ver.  9.  He  that  entereth  in  by  the  north  gate  to  worship, 
shall  go  out  by  the  way  of  the  south  gate.]  The  words  imply 
the  reason  why  the  people  were  not  to  come  in  at  the  east 
gate,  because  there  being  no  passage  or  thoroughfare  out  of 
the  temple  westward ;  if  they  had  entered  in  at  the  east 
gate,  they  must  have  returned  back  the  same  way  they 
came  in,  which  would  have  been  turning  their  back  upon 
God,  and  the  place  of  his  residence.  (See  the  note  upon 
viii.  16.)  Dr.  Spencer  mentions  this  as  a  rule  in  the  Tal- 
mud, that  they  who  come  within  the  holy  mount,  should  enter 
in  by  the  way  of  the  right  hand,  and  go  out  by  the  left;  un- 
derstanding the  right  hand  of  the  northern  part  of  the  tem- 
ple, and  the  left  hand  of  the  southern  :  so  he  is  of  opinion 
that  God  designed  to  take  away  that  superstitious  distinc- 
tion between  the  several  gates  of  the  temple,  by  command- 
ing that  every  one  should  go  out  the  opposite  way  to  that 
by  which  he  came  in,  whether  it  were  towards  the  north  or 
south.     (See  lib.  iv.  de  Leg.  Hebr.  cap.  8.) 

Ver.  10.  And  the  prince  in  the  midst  of  them  when  they 
go  in,  shall  go  iti.]  He  shall  pay  the  same  attendance  upon 
God's  worship  with  the  people,  since  all  men  are  equal  in 
the  sight  of  God. 

Ver.  12.  When  the  prince  shall  prepare  a  voluntary 
burnt-offering.]  The  foregoing  verses  gave  orders  about  the 
sacrifices  the  prince  was  enjoined  to  offer  upon  solemn 
days :  this  gives  directions  concerning  free-will-offerings. 
(Concerning  which,  see  Lev.  xxii.  18.  21.) 

One  shall  then  open  him  the  gate,  &c.]  When  the  service 
is  performed  he  shall  go  back  the  same  way ;  (see  ver.  8.) 
and  the  porter  shall  shut  the  gate  after  him,  because  it  may 
not  stand  open  upon  ordinary  days,  (ver.  1.) 

Ver.  13.  Thou  shalt  daily  prepare  a  burnt-offering  unto 
the  Lord. — Thou  shalt  prepare  it  every  morning.]  The  daily 
evening  sacrifice  is  generally  supposed  to  be  here  implied, 
according  to  prescription  of  the  law.  Numb,  xxviii.  3,  4. 
and  both  together  called  by  the  name  of  the  daily  sacrifice, 
Dan.  viii.  11, 12.  The  daily  oblation  seems  to  have  been 
provided  at  the  joint  charge  of  prince  and  people.  (See 
xlv.  16,  17.) 

Ver.  14.  The  sixth  part  of  an  ephah,  and  the  third  part 
of  a  hin  of  oil.]  In  Numb,  xxviii.  5.  the  proportion  re- 
quired is  the  tenth  part  of  an  ephah,  and  the  fourth  part  of 
a  hin  of  oil. 

By  a  perpetual  ordinance  unto  the  Lord.]  So  the  law  of 
the  Passover  is  called  a  perpetual  ordinance,  Exod.  xii. 
17.  and  likewisb  ordinances  about  the  first-fruits,  Lev. 
xxiii.  14.  The  Hebrew  word  olam  is  used  in  each  of  these 
places :  but  that  does  not  always  denote  perpetuity  in  a 
strict  sense,  but  only  a  remarkable  period  or  succession  of 
time ;  accordingly  the  Jews  themselves  divide  the  duration 
of  the  world  into  three  olams,  or  ages  ;  that  before  the  law, 
that  under  the  law,  and  the  times  of  the  Messias. 

Ver.  17.  It  shall  be  his  to  the  year  of  liberty.]  So  the 
year  of  jubilee  is  called  by  the  name  of  liberty.  Lev.  xxv. 
10.  because  it  freed  both  men's  persons  from  the  service 
of  their  masters,  and  their  estates  from  any  engagements, 
by  which  the  right  of  them  was  transferred  from  their  proper 
o\vners. 
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After,  it  shall  return  to  the  prince."]  Or  to  his  heirs,  if  he 
be  dead. 

But  his  inheritance  shall  be  his  sons  for  them.]  Or,  His  in- 
heritance slinll  belong  to  his  sons,  it  shall  be  theirs ;  so  as 
not  to  be  alienated. 

Ver.  18.  Moreover  the  prince  shall  not  take  of  the  people's 
inheritance  by  oppression.]  As  Ahab  did,  1  Kings  xxi.  16. 
(Compare  xlv.  8.) 

Tliat  my  people  be  not  scattered  every  man  from  his  pos- 
session.] Lest  being  turned  out  of  their  own,  they  be  forced 
to  wander  up  and  down  the  country  for  a  livelihood. 

Ver.  19.  Afterward  he  brought  me  through  the  entry, 
which  was  at  the  side  of  the  gate,  into  the  holy  chambers  of 
the  priests,  which  looked  towards  the  north.]  This  entry 
or  private  passage  (see  xlii.  9.)  led  to  the  priests'  cham- 
bers, which  were  on  the  north  side  of  the  inner  court,  and 
are  described  xl.  44.  40. 

Behold,  there  was  a  place  on  the  two  sides  westward.]  Or, 
on  their  sides  westward:  i.  e.  there  was  an  enclosure  on 
the  west  sides  of  these  chambers :  if  we  follow  the  sense  of 
the  English  translation,  we  may  suppose  a  walk  or  way 
between  these  western  buildings,  which  divided  them  into 
two  rows,  or  equal  parts.     (See  chap.  xlii.  4.) 

Ver.  20.  This  is  the  place  where  the  priests  shall  boil  the 
trespass-offering  and  the  sin-offering.]  See  xlii.  13.  xliv.  29. 
The  flesh  of  the  sacrifices  which  were  to  be  eaten  was  to  be 
boiled,  except  the  flesh  of  the  passover.  (See  2  Chron. 
XXXV.  13.)  So  it  is  taken  notice  of  as  a  piece  of  dainti- 
ness, and  an  over  nice  palate  in  the  sons  of  Eli,  that  they 
would  not  have  the  flesh  which  came  to  their  share  sodden, 
but  roasted,  (1  Sam.  ii.  15.) 

Where  they  shall  bake  the  meat-offering.]  According  to 
the  directions  given  Lev.  ii.  4,  5.  7. 

That  they  bear  them  not  into  the  outer  court,  to  sanctify 
the  people.]  The  flesh  of  those  sacrifices,  and  the  remainder 
of  the  meat-off'ering,  was  accounted  most  holy  ;  (see  Lev. 
vi.  17.  29.  vii.  6.)  and  consequently  did  convey  some  holi- 
ness to  those  that  touched  it.  (See  the  note  on  xliv.  19.) 
Ver.  21.  Then  he  brought  me  forth  to  the  outer  court.] 
The  court  of  the  people,  mentioned  in  the  foregoing  verse. 
And,  behold,  in  every  corner  of  the  court  there  was  a 
court.]  At  every  comer  where  the  side  walls  met  in  right 
angles  there  was  another  little  court. 

Ver.  22.  In  the  four  corners  of  the  court  there  were  courts 
joined  of  forty  cubits  long  and  thirty  In'oad.]  These  little 
courts  were  in  the  shape  of  an  oblong  square,  joined  with 
inner  walls  to  the  outside  walls  of  the  greater  court.  The 
Hebrew  word  keturoh,  translated  joined,  is  rendered  in  the 
margin,  made  with  chimneys;  which  sense  very  well  agrees 
with  the  description  that  follows  of  the  uses  for  which  these 
courts  were  designed. 

Ver.  23.  And  there  was  a  row  of  buildings  round  about 
in  them.]  On  the  inside  of  these  courts. 

Ver.  24.  Tliese  are  the  places  where  the  ministers  of  the 
house  shall  boil  the  sacrifice  of  the  people.]  As  there  was  a 
place  in  the  inner  court  for  boiling  the  trespass  and  sin- 
offering,  (ver.  19,  20.)  so  these  boiling  places  might  be  ap- 
pointed for  boiling  the  peace-ofl'erings,  which  were  esteemed 
inferior  in  holiness  to  those  abovementioned,  (see  the  note 
upon  xlii.  13.)  and  therefore,  perhaps,  were  dressed  by  the 
Levites,  or  inferior  ministers:  whereas  the  former  were 
boiled  by  the  priests  in  the  court  properly  belonging  to 


them.  Although  it  must  be  granted,  the  priests  and  Levites 
are  often  taken  promiscuously  in  this  prophecy.  (See  the 
note  upon  xl.  45.) 

CHAP.    XLVII. 

ARGUMENT. 

The  vision  of  the  holy  waters  issuing  out  of  the  temple, 
and  the  virtue  of  them :  together  with  a  description  of 
the  several  bounds  of  the  holy  land,  which  is  to  be  in- 
difl'erently  shared  between  the  Israelites  and  the  prose- 
lytes that  sojourned  among  them. 

Ver.  1.  Afterward  he  brought  me  again  unto  the 
door  of  the  house.]  The  door  of  the  temple,  which  is  de- 
scribed xli.  2. 

And,  behold,  the  waters  issued  out  from  under  the  thresh- 
old eastward.]  There  was  a  great  quantity  of  water  neces- 
sary for  the  uses  of  the  temple,  for  washing  the  bodies  of 
those  that  ofliciated,  as  well  as  the  sacrifices  which  they 
ofiered.  This  was  conveyed  in  pipes  under  ground  from 
the  fountain  Etam,  as  Dr.  Lightfoot  observes  from  the  rab- 
bins, and  from  Aristeas,  an  eye-witness.  (See  his  Temple, 
chap.  23.)  These  waters  gave  occasion  to  the  vision  here 
related. 

For  the  forefront  of  the  house  stood  towards  the  east.] 
The  inward  sanctuary  being  placed  towards  the  west.  (See 
the  note  upon  viii.  16.) 

And  the  waters  came  down  from  under  the  right  side  of 
tlie  house,  at  the  south  side  of  the  altar.]  This  is  spoke  with 
respect  to  those  that  come  out  of  the  temple,  and  direct 
their  faces  eastward,  for  then  the  south  side  is  on  a  man's 
right  hand.  These  waters  were  conveyed,  by  the  right  side 
of  the  altar,  into  a  room  they  called  the  well-room.  (See 
Dr.  Lightfoot,  in  the  forecited  place.) 

Ver.  2.  Then  brought  he  me  out  of  [or  by]  the  way  of  the 
gate  northward.]  The  east  gate  being  shut.  (See  xlvi.  1.) 
The  prophet  in  this  vision  is  led  to  the  north  gate  of  the 
inner  court. 

And  led  me  about  the  way  unthout  unto  the  utter  gate.] 
He  led  me  into  the  outward  court,  and  so  on  till  he  came 
to  the  outmost  north  wall,  that  encompassed  the  whole 
mountain  of  the  Lord's  house.    (See  xlii.  20.) 

By  the  way  that  looketh  eastward.]  When  the  prophet 
was  come  quite  through  all  the  courts,  and  is  on  the  out- 
side of  the  outermost,  he  is  directed  to  come  from  the  north 
gate  towards  the  east  gate. 

And,  behold,  there  ran  waters  out  on  the  right  side.]  On 
the  south  side.  (See  ver.  1.)  These  were  the  spare  waters 
not  used  in  the  service  of  the  temple,  which  were  conveyed 
away  by  the  east  part  of  the  mountain,  and  by  degrees  in- 
creased its  stream,  till  it  became  a  river,  and  fell  at  last 
into  the  Dead  Sea.  (See  ver.  8. 10.  and  compare  Joel  iii.  18.) 

Ver.  3.  And  the  man  that  had  tlie  line  in  his  hand  went 
forth  eastward.]  The  angel  described  with  a  line  in  his 
hand,  (xl.  3.)  went  on  directly  from  the  east  gate  before 
the  holy  mountain. 

Ibid,  and  Ver.  4,  5.  He  measured  a  thousand  cubits,  and 
he  brought  me  through  the  waters  ;  and  the  waters  were  to  the 
ancles,  &c.]  The  gradual  rise  of  the  waters  represented  in 
this  vision,  denotes  the  large  eflusion  of  the  Spirit,  which 
which  was  very  remarkable  at  the  first  publication  of  the 
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gospel,  and  its  wonderful  increase  from  small  beginnings ; 
and  will  be  so  again,  when  God  shall  pour  the  spirit  of 
grace  upon  the  Jews,  in  order  to  their  conversion.  (Zech. 
xii.  10.  see  the  note  upon  Isa.  liv.  13.)  The  supplies  of 
grace  are  often  represented  in  the  holy  writers  under  the 
metaphor  of  a  river,  and  streams  watering  the  dry  and 
thirsty  earth,  both  cleansing  and  making  fruitful  the  ground 
where  they  pass.  The  metaphor  is  probably  taken  from 
the  river  that  watered  Paradise.  (See  Rev.  xxii.  1.  and 
compare  Isa.  xliv.  3.  Zech.  xiii.  1.  xiv.  8.  and  see  the  notes 
upon  Isa.  XXX.  25.) 

Ver.  6.  And  he  said  unto  me,  Son  of  man,  hast  thou  seen 
this  ?]  Hast  tho«  considered  or  taken  notice  of  this  vision 
now  shewed  unto  thee  ?  (Compare  xl.  4.)  To  see,  often 
signifies  to  take  notice  of  what  we  see ;  on  the  contrary, 
they  are  said  to  have  eyes,  and  see  not,  who  do  not  observe 
what  is  placed  before  their  eyes. 

Then  he  caused  me  to  return  to  the  brink  of  the  river.^ 
He  made  me  go  along  by  the  river  side. 

Ver.  7.  Behold,  on  the  bank  of  the  river  were  very  many 
trees  on  the  one  side  and  on  the  other. "]  The  words  allude 
to  the  trees  planted  in  Paradise,  and  designed  for  man's 
food  in  the  state  of  innocence,  and  especially  to  the  tree 
of  life  which  grew  there.  (See  ver.  12.  and  compare  Rev. 
xxii.  2.) 

Ver.  8.  These  waters  issue  out  towards  the  east  country, 
and  go  down  into  the  desert,  and  go  into  the  sea.]  These 
waters  are  described  as  taking  their  course  along  the  plain 
or  champaigne  country  (for  that  is  the  sense  of  the  word 
araba,  here  rendered  desert)  towards  the  lake  where  Sodom 
formerly  stood,  called  the  Dead  Sea,  and  by  Moses  the 
Salt  Sea.    (Compare  Deut.  iii.  17.  with  this  verse.) 

Which  being  brought  forth  into  the  sea  the  waters  shall 
be  healed.]  This  is  the  observation  of  all  writers,  who  de- 
scribe this  lake,  that  nothing  can  live  in  it :  and  the  text 
here  tells  us,  that  these  living  streams  shall,  by  mixing 
with  these  salt  and  brackish  waters,  make  them  whole- 
some and  fit  for  use:  mystically  denoting  the  healing  vir- 
tue of  God's  grace  to  cure  the  vices  and  corruptions  of 
wicked  men. 

Ver.  9.  And  it  shall  come  to  pass,  that  every  thing  that 
liveth,  which  moveth,  whithersoever  the  rivers  shall  come, 
shall  live,  &c.]  The  metaphor  is  still  continued,  to  this 
sense:  That  as  the  fish  which  move  or  swim  (compare 
Gen.  i.  20.)  in  waters  cured  or  made  wholesome,  have  life 
and  nourishment  from  thence,  whereas  no  fish  can  live  in 
the  Dead  Sea :  so  the  waters  which  flow  from  the  ivells  of 
salvation,  as  the  prophet  Isaiah  expresses  it,  (Isa.  xii,  3.) 
shall  make  all  those  thrive  and  multiply  who  enjoy  the 
benefit  of  them,  though  their  condition  before  were  never 
so  desperate.  The  word  rivers  and  river  are  promiscu- 
ously used  in  this  verse,  though  some  of  the  Jewish 
writers  are  of  opinion,  that  these  waters  divide  themselves, 
and  some  flow  eastward,  and  others  westward:  which 
opinion  they  ground  partly  upon  the  plural  number  used 
in  this  verse,  but  chiefly  upon  the  words  of  Zechariah, 
xiv.  8. 

Ver.  10.  And  it  shall  come  to  pass,  that  the  fishers  shall 
stand  upon  it,  from  En-gedi  to  En-eglaim.]  En-gedi  was 
a  town  that  lay  on  the  south-west  of  the  lake  of  Sodom,  or 
the  Dead  Sea,  called  Ilazezon-tamar,  Gen.  xiv.  7.  com- 
pared with  2  Chron.  xx.  2.     En-eglaim,  or  En-gallim,  as 


St.  Jerome  reads  the  word,  is  another  on  the  east  side  of 
the  same  lake,  where  Jordan  falls  into  it;  upon  the  con- 
fines of  Moab,  as  may  be  conjectured  from  Isa,  xv.  8. 
which  is  confirmed  by  the  parallel  text  in  Joel,  iii.  18. 
where  it  is  said,  that  a  fountain  shall  come  forth  of  the 
house  of  the  Lord,  and  shall  water  the  valley  of  Shittim: 
which  we  know  was  in  the  country  of  Moab.  (S'ee  Numb. 
XXV.  1.)  So  these  two  places  denote  the  whole  extent  of 
that  lake,  which  the  prophet  saith  shall  be  full  of  fish, 
still  prosecuting  the  allegory  begun  in  the  foregoing  verses. 

They  shall  be  a  place  to  spread  forth  their  nets.]  These 
two  towns  shall  afford  convenience  for  the  fishers  to  hang 
out  their  nets  a  drying.     (See  xxvi.  5.) 

Their  fish  shall  be  according  to  their  kinds,  as  the  fish  of 
the  great  sea.]  This  lake  for  plenty  of  fish  may  compare 
with  the  Mediterranean  Sea,  called  the  great  sea  here, 
and  ver.  15.  19.  xlviii.  28.  and  more  distinctly  described 
in  Joshua  by  the  great  sea  westward.  Josh,  xxiii.  4. 
Perhaps  Christ  may  allude  to  this  place,  when  he  tells  his 
disciples,  he  will  make  them  fishers  of  men.  Matt.  iv.  19, 

Ver.  11.  But  the  miry  places  shall  not  be  healed;  they 
shall  be  given  to  salt.]  By  those  unsound,  rotten  places, 
may  be  understood  hypocrites;  who  shall  receive  no  bene- 
fit by  these  healing  waters,  no  more  than  some  sort  of 
marsh  land  can  be  made  fruitful :  but  after  all  the  care  or 
culture  that  can  be  bestowed  upon  it,  continues  barren 
and  unprofitable,  which  the  Hebrew  language  expresseth 
by  being  given  to  salt:  saltness  is  equivalent  to  barrenness 
in  that  language:  (.see  Deut.  xxix.  23.  Psal.  cvii.  34.  Jer. 
xvii.  6.)  so  we  read  Judg.  ix.  45.  when  Abimelech  de- 
stroyed Shechem,  he  sowed  the  ground  whereon  it  stood  with 
salt,  to  denote  that  it  should  never  be  cultivated  or  in- 
habited again. 

Ver.  12,  And  by  the  river,  upon  the  bank  thereof,  shall 
grow  all  trees  for  meat.]  See  the  note  on  ver.  7. 

Whose  leaf  shall  not  fade,  neither  shall  the  fruit  thereof 
be  consumed.]  They  shall  be  perpetually  in  a  thriving  con- 
dition, like  the  trees  of  Paradise,  never  barren  or  withering: 
a  proper  emblem  of  the  flourishing  state  of  the  righteous 
still  bringing  forth  fruit  unto  holiness,  and  whose  end  is 
everlasting  life.    (See  Psal.  i.  3.  Jer.  xvii.  8.) 

It  shall  bring  forth  new  fruit  according  to  its  months.]  It 
shall  be  constantly  fruitful,  not  only  once  a  year,  as  fruit- 
trees  commonly  are.     (Compare  Rev.  xxii.  2.) 

The  fruit  thereof  shall  be  for  meat,  and  the  leaf  thereof 
for  medicine.]  As  the  waters  issuing  from  the  sanctuary 
have  a  healing  virtue;  (see  ver.  8.)  so  the  leaves  of  the 
trees  shall  have  the  same  quality.  The  expression  alludes 
to  the  opinion  commonly  received  among  naturalists  and 
physicians,  that  the  leaves  of  several  trees  are  medicinal. 

Ver.  13.  This  shall  be  the  border,  &c.]  The  borders  de- 
scribed in  the  following  part  of  this  chapter  shall  be  the 
limits  or  boundaries  of  your  country.  By  the  several  cap- 
tivities both  of  Israel  and  Judah,  the  several  limits  or 
borders  belonging  to  the  inheritance  of  each  tribe  were 
obliterated  and  forgotten:  whereupon  here  is  a  new  bound- 
ary and  division  made  of  the  holy  land,  a  full  possession 
of  which  they  might  have  expected  to  enjoy,  if  their  sins 
had  not  prevented  such  a  blessing.  This  may  perhaps 
be  the  literal  sense  of  the  following  part  of  the  prophecy; 
though  there  is,  without  question,  a  mystical  sense  implied 
under  this  literal  description.  (See  the  note  on  xlviii. 7, 20.)  ' 
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Joseph  shall  have  two  portions.]  Upon  Reuben's  forfeit- 
ing his  birthright,  the  double  portion  belonging  to  the  first- 
born accrued  to  Joseph's  two  sons,  Manassch  and  Ephraim, 
according  to  Jacob's  own  appointment.  (See  Gen.  xlviii.  5. 
1  Chron.  v.  1.) 

Ver.  14.  And  ye  shall  inherit  it,  one  as  well  as  another.] 
The  ten  tribes  which  are  scattered  abroad,  as  well  as  Judah 
and  Benjamin :  (see  xlviii.  1.  7.  23.  27.)  who,  together 
with  some  of  the  families  of  the  tribe  of  Levi,  made  up  the 
principal  part  of  those  who  returned  from  the  Babylonish 
captivity ;  from  hence  we  may  conclude  that  this  prophecy 
relates  to  the  general  restoration  of  the  Jews,  an  event  often 
foretold  in  the  prophecies  of  the  Old  Testament.  (See  the 
note  upon  xxviii.  25.) 

Concerning  the  which  I  lifted  up  my  hand  to  give  it  to 
your  fathers.]  See  xx.  5,  6. 

And  this  land  shall  fall  unto  you  for  inheritance.]  The 
word /a//  is  taken  from  the  manner  of  their  first  acquiring 
the  possession  of  the  land,  which  was  by  lot,  as  it  had  for- 
merly been,  when  they  first  took  possession  of  it.  (See  ver. 
22.  and  xlviii.  29.)  By  which  means  all  controversies  will 
be  prevented,  the  lot  referring  all  things  to  the  Divine  de- 
signation and  appointment,  (Prov.  xvi.  33.) 

Ver.  15.  From  the  great  sea,  the  way  ofHethlon,  as  men 
go  to  Zedad.]  The  northern  border  of  the  land  was  to  be- 
gin from  the  west  point,  on  which  side  lay  the  Mediterra- 
nean Sea,  (see  ver.  10.)  and  go  on  northward  towards  Heth- 
lon,  a  place  near  Damascus :  (see  xlviii.  1.)  and  so  on  for- 
ward to  Zedad,  mentioned  Numb,  xxxiv.  8. 

Ver.  16.  Hamath,  Berothah,  Sibraim,  which  is  between 
the  border  of  Damascus  and  the  border  of  Hamath.]  The 
places  here  mentioned  were  within  this  tract  of  ground. 
Hamath  was  the  utmost  point  of  the  land  northward,  there- 
fore called  the  entrance  of  Hamath,  and  described  as  the 
opposite  point  to  the  river  of  Egypt:  (see  1  Kings  viii.  65. 
Amos  vi.  14.)  the  other  two  towns  were  situate  between 
Hamath  and  Damascus. 

Hazar-hatticon,  which  is  by  the  coast  of  Hauran.]  Or,  as 
our  margin  reads,  the  middle  villages  between  Hamath  and 
Hauran,  a  place  lying  eastward  from  Hamath,  from  whence 
that  country  was  called  Auranitis. 

Ver.  17.  And  the  border  from  the  sea  shall  be  Hazar- 
enan,  &c.]  Or,  Shall  be  to  Hazar-enan,  even  the  border  of 
Damascus,  and  all  the  northern  frontier,  and  the  border  of 
Hamath;  i.  e.  that  tract  of  land  which  is  called  the  entrance 
of  Hamath,  as  was  observed  before.  Your  north  border 
shall  be,  as  if  a  line  were  drawn  from  the  Mediterranean 
Sea,  along  by  Hamath,  and  so  to  Hazar-enan  :  (see  Numb. 
xxxiv.  9.)  keeping  along  by  the  frontier  of  that  part  of 
Syria,  called  Syria  of  Damascus:  so  as  to  distinguish  the 
northern  boundaries  of  Israel  from  tlie  southern  limits  of 
Syria. 

Ver.  18.  And  the  east  side  ye  shall  measure  from  Hauran, 
and  from  Damascus,  and  from  Gilead.]  Damascus  lay  more 
northerly  than  Hauran,  but  the  country  called  Auranitis 
might  roach  nearer  it.  Gilead  was  along  tract  of  ground 
that  joined  to  Mount  Libanus,  and  was  extended  to  the 
land  of  Zihon,  king  of  the  Amorites,  as  St.  Jerome  tells  us 
in  his  book  de  Locis  Hebraicis :  it  is  called  the  land  of 
Gilead,  and  reached  unto  Dan,  Deut.  xxxiv.  1. 

From  the  land  of  Israel  by  Jordan,  from  the  border  unto 
the  east  sea.]  From  the  northern  limits  of  the  land  of  Is- 


rael, (ver.  17.)  near  Caesarea  or  Dan,  where  the  river  Jor- 
dan takes  its  rise,  unto  the  Dead  Sea,  or  the  lake  of  Sodom. 
(See  ver.  8.) 

Ver.  19.  And  the  south  side  southward,  from  Tamar  even 
to  the  waters  ofstrtfe  in  Kadesh,  [to]  the  river,  to  the  great 
sea.]  Compare  xlviii.  28.  The  southern  frontiers  shall  be 
from  En-gedi,  called  i/azazon-^amflr,  2  Chron.  xx.  2.  (see 
Dr.  Lightfoot's  Descript.  of  the  Land  of  Israel,  chap.  6.) 
to  the  waters  of  Meribah,  or  strife,  in  Kadesh,  (Deut.  xxii. 
52.)  and  from  thence  to  the  river  of  Egypt.  The  river  of 
Egypt  riseth  out  of  Mount  Paran,  taketh  its  course  west- 
ward to  Rhinocorura,  and  from  thence  falls  into  the  Medi- 
terranean, called  the  great  sea,  ver.  10.  See  Gen.  xv.  18. 
Josh.  XV.  47.  1  Kings  viii.  65.  Isa.  xxvii.  12.  where  the 
LXX.  translate  it,"Eaie  'PtvoKopowpwv,  to  Rhinocorura,  near 
which  it  runs.  This  river  seems  to  be  the  same  with  Sihor, 
mentioned  Josh.  xiii.  3.  though  that  name  be  commonly 
understood  to  signify  the  Nile.  (See  the  notes  upon  Jer. 
ii.  18.) 

Ver.  20.  Tlie  west  side  also  shall  be  the  great  sea  from 
the  border.]  i.  e.  From  the  south  border,  mentioned  in  the 
foregoing  verse ;  so  ver.  18.  from  the  border,  means  the 
northern  border,  mentioned  ver.  17. 

Till  a  man  come  over  against  Hamath.]  Or  rather.  Till  a 
man  come  to  Hamath ;  for  so  the  particle  nad-nocah  sig- 
nifies :  (see  Noldius,  p.  657.)  till  you  come  to  Hamath,  the 
northern  point  towards  the  west  frontier. 

Ver.  22.  Ye  shall  divide  it  by  lot  for  an  inheritance  unto 
you.]  See  the  note  upon  ver.  14. 

And  to  the  strangers  that  sojourn  among  you.]  Foreigners 
never  before  had  the  privilege  of  purchasing  or  possessing 
any  inheritance  among  the  Jews ;  so  this  mystically  de- 
notes the  incorporating  the  gentiles  into  the  same  church 
with  the  Jews:  making  ihcm  fellow-heirs,  and  of  the  same 
body  with  them,  by  the  gospel,  Ephes.  iii.  6. 

They  shall  have  inheritance  with  you  among  the  tribes  of 
Israel.]  In  whatsoever  tribe  they  sojourn,  as  it  is  expressed 
in  the  next  verse. 

CHAP.    XLVIII. 

ARGUMENT, 

This  last  chapter  contains  a  description  of  the  several  por- 
tions of  land  belonging  to  each  tribe :  together  with  the 
portions  allotted  to  the  sanctuary,  city,  suburbs,  and 
prince  :  as  also  the  measure  and  gates  of  the  new  city. 

Ver.  1.  A^  ROM  the  north  end  to  the  coast  of  tlie  way  of 
Hethlon.]  As  the  description  of  the  limits,  or  boundaries 
of  the  land,  began  on  the  north  side,  (xlvii.  15,  &c.)  so  the 
portion  of  that  tribe,  to  whom  the  most  northern  lot  fell,  is 
first  named,  which  is  Dan. 

For  these  are  his  sides,  east  and  west.]  These  are  the 
boundaries  belonging  to  that  tribe,  from  the  east  point  near 
Mount  Libanus  and  Gilead,  to  the  west  point,  which  is 
bounded  by  the  Mediterranean  Sea.    (See  xlvii.  15,  &c.) 

Ver.  2.  And  by  the  border  of  Dan,  from  the  east  side  to 
the  west  side,  a  portion  for  Asher.]  All  along  from  the  south 
side  of  Dan,  measuring  from  east  to  west,  shall  the  share 
of  Asher  be. 

Ver.  7.  And  by  the  border  of  Reuben — a  portion  for  Ju- 
dah.] From  the  first  verse  to  the  seventh,  the  situation  of 
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seven  of  the  twelve  tribes  is  described,  which  were  placed 
on  the  north  side  of  the  holy  portion,  the  length  of  Judea, 
from  north  to  south,  being  divided  into  twelve  equal  parts; 
(see  xlvii.  14.)  beside  the  allotment  for  the  holy  portion, 
and  for  the  prince  ;  and  the  city  and  temple  being  placed 
where  they  stood  formerly,  there  must  be  seven  shares  on 
the  north  side  of  that  allotment,  and  but  five  on  the  south 
side;  for  Jerusalem  did  not  stand  in  the  middle  of  the 
holy  land,  but  more  towards  the  south,  as  may  appear  to 
any  one  that  consults  the  map  of  Judea. 

But  for  the  fuller  explaining  this  diificulty,  we  may  rea- 
sonably conclude,  that  Judah's  portion  lay  nearest  to  that 
which  was  allotted  for  the  priests  and  sanctuary,  to  be  a 
barrier  and  defence  to  them  against  the  invasion  of  Gog 
and  Magog,  or  any  other  enemies. 

It  is  the  opinion  of  some  learned  men,  that  so  particular 
a  description  of  the  several  portions  allotted  to  each  tribe 
relates  to  the  Jews'  settlement  in  their  own  country  after 
their  conversion ;  several  passages  in  the  prophets  looking 
that  way  (see  the  thirty-sixth  and  thirty-seventh  chapters 
of  this  prophecy):  but  without  laying  too  great  a  stress  upon 
this  opinion,  we  may  fairly  suppose  some  mystical  sense 
contained  under  this  description.  The  twelve  tribes  denote 
the  pure  Christian  church  in  the  New  Testament.  (See 
Luke  xxii.  30.  Rev.  vii.  4,  &c.)  Twelve  is  a  hieroglyphi- 
cal  number  in  the  same  book,  denoting  the  true  church, 
built  upon  the  doctrine  of  the  twelve  apostles.  (See  Rev. 
xii.  1.  xxi.  14.)  By  the  same  analogy,  the  number  of  a 
hundred  and  forty  and  four  thousand.  Rev.  vii.  4.  xiv.  1. 
signifies  the  church  of  pure  Christians,  who  continue  stead- 
fast in  the  apostolical  doctrine,  twelve  being  the  square 
root,  out  of  which  that  number  ariseth  :  so  this  division  of 
the  land,  among  the  twelve  tribes,  may  imply,  that  all  true 
Christians  shall  be  equally  sharers  in  the  privileges  of  the 
gospel. 

Ver.  8.  And  by  the  border  of  Judah,  from  the  east  side 
unto  the  west  side,  shall  be  the  offering  which  ye  shall  offer  of 
five-and-twenty  thousand  reeds  in  breadth.'\  Next  to  the 
border  of  Judah,  which  runs  in  length  from  east  to  west, 
shall  be  the  ofl'ering  ye  shall  set  apart  for  the  service 
of  God,  (xlv.  1.)  The  word  reeds  is  not  in  the  original, 
either  here  or  in  that  text ;  and  we  may  more  probably  un- 
derstand the  measure  in  both  places  of  cubits.  (See  the 
note  there.) 

And  in  length  as  one  of  the  other  parts  [are]  from  the  east 
side  to  the  west  sideJ]  Which  was  likewise  five-and-twenty 
thousand,  according  to  the  dimensions  of  the  holy  portion 
set  down,  xlv,  1.  6.  For  the  oblation  was  to  be  four- 
square, consisting  of  five-and-twenty  thousand,  multiplied 
by  five-and-twenty  thousand .   (See  ver.  20.  of  this  chapter.) 

Ver.  9.  The  oblation  that  ye  shall  offer  unto  the  Lord 
shall  be  of  five-and-twenty  thousand  in  length,  and  ten  thou- 
sand in  breadth.}  This  shall  be  set  apart  for  the  sanctuary, 
and  the  most  holy  place,  and  the  priests'  houses.  (See 
xlv.  3,  4.) 

Ver.  10.  Towards  the  north  jiveand-twenty  thousand  in 
length,  and  towards  the  west  ten  thousand  in  breadth,  8tc.] 
The  dimensions  from  east  to  west  arc  called  by  the  name 
of  breadth  here,  but  of  length  ver.  8.  And  so  they  truly 
are,  as  may  appear  from  the  plan  of  the  whole,  described 
in  the  notes  upon  the  forty-fifth  chapter:  but  if  we  suppose 
that  space  of  ground,  which  is  expressed  by  the  breadth  in 
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one  place,  to  be  called  by  the  name  of  length  in  another, 
there  will  be  no  impropriety  in  the  expression ;  because  in 
an  exact  square,  as  the  whole  compass  of  ground  is  here 
supposed  to  be,  all  sides  are  equal. 

Ver.  11.  It  shall  be  for  the  priests  that  are  sanctified  of 
the  sons  of  Zadok.']  See  xliv.  10.  15. 

As  the  Levites  went  astray.}  Or,  As  the  other  Levites  went 
astray :  so  the  word  other  is  supplied  ver.  8.  The  Le- 
vites denote,  in  general,  the  sons  of  Levi,  so  as  to  compre- 
hend the  priests  too.  (See  ver.  22.)  Many  of  these  had 
defiled  themselves  with  idolatry;  for  which  crime  they  were 
to  be  degraded  from  the  honours  and  privileges  due  to 
those  priests  who  had  continued  faithful  in  their  office. 
(See  the  note  upon  xliv.  10,  11.) 

Ver.  12.  And  this  oblation — shall  be  unto  them  a  thing 
most  holy.]  As  all  things  dedicated  to  God  were.  (See 
Lev.  xxvii.  28.) 

By  the  border  of  the  Levites.]  It  shall  lie  next  to  the  por- 
tion of  the  Levites,  which  lay  southward,  between  the 
priests'  and  the  city's  portion.  (See  the  scheme  placed  at 
the  forty-fifth  chapter.) 

Ver.  13.  And  over  against  the  border  of  the  priests,  the 
Levites  shall  have  five-and-twenty  thousand  in  length,  &c.] 
It  might  be  better  translated,  just  by  the  border  of  the 
priests,  or  beside  the  border  of  the  priests,  as  the  word 
leummath  is  translated  in  our  English  Bible,  x.  19.  xi.  22. 
The  words  import,  that  the  border  of  the  Levites  ran  pa- 
rallel to  that  of  the  priests :  and  to  the  same  sense  the  word 
should  be  translated  in  the  fifteenth,  eighteenth,  and'twenty- 
first  verses  of  this  chapter.     (See  the  note  upon  xl.  18.) 

Ver.  14.  They  shall  not  sell  of  it,  neither  exchange,  nor 
alienate  the  first-fruits  of  the  land,  &c.]  It  being  God's 
portion,  they  were  not  to  sell  nor  part  with  it  upon  any  pre- 
tence of  advantage,  or  greater  convenience.  This  portion 
of  land  is  called  the  first-fruits,  as  it  is  styled  an  oblation, 
ver.  8.  12.  to  denote  that  the  whole  land  was  God's  pro- 
perty.   (See  the  note  upon  xlv.  1.) 

Ver.  15.  And  the  five  thousand  that  are  left  in  the  breadth, 
over  against  [or  beside,  see  ver.  13.]  the  five-and-twenty 
thousand,]  Which  was  the  portion  assigned  to  the  Levites, 
ver.  13.  This  five  thousand,  added  to  the  five-and-twenty 
thousand  in  length,  and  two  ten  thousands  in  breadth,  men- 
tioned ver.  10.  makes  up  a  square  of  five-and-twenty  thou- 
sand every  way.    (See  ver,  20.) 

Shall  be  for  a  profane  place  for  the  city,  &c,]  See  xlv,  6, 
It  is  called  a  profane  place  comparatively,  because  it  was 
not  so  holy  as  the  temple  and  the  sanctuary,  (See  the  note 
upon  xlii.  20.) 

And  the  city  shall  be  in  tlie  midst  thereof]  A  square  piece 
of  ground,  of  four  thousand  and  five  hundred  cubits  on 
every  side,  shall  be  taken  out  of  the  middle  of  the  five-and- 
twenty  thousand  cubits  in  length,  for  the  area  of  the  city, 
(ver.  16.) 

Ver.  16.  And  these  shall  be  the  measures  thereof;  the  north 
side  four  thousand  and  five  hundred,  &c.]  It  shall  be  an 
equilateral  square,  every  side  being  exactly  of  the  same 
measure,  consisting  in  all  of  eighteen  thousand  measures. 
(See  ver,  35.) 

Ver,  17,  And  the  suburbs  of  the  city  shall  be  towards  the 
north  two  hundred  and  fifty,  and  towards  the  south  tivo  hun- 
dred and  fifty,  &c.]  These  dimensions  of  the  suburbs,  added 
to  those  of  the  city,  make  the  whole  area  an  equilateral 
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sqtiart,  of  five  thousand  cubits  on  every  side ;  adding  five 
hundred  in  breadth,  and  five  hundred  in  lengtli,  to  the  four 
thousand  five  hundred  cubits,  which  was  the  compass  of 
the  city. 

Ver.  18.  And  the  residue  in  length,  over  against  [or  be- 
side, see  ver.  13.]  the  oblation  of  the  holy  portion,  shall  be 
ten  thousand  eastward,  and  ten  thousand  westward.}  These 
two  dimensions  of  ten  thousand  in  length,  both  eastward 
and  westward,  remain  on  each  side  of  the  area,  which  is 
five  thousand  cubits  square,  and  set  apart  for  the  site  of 
the  city. 

It  shall  be  over  against  [or  beside]  the  oblation  of  the  holy 
portion.]  It  shall  join  to  the  Levites'  portion,  both  on  the 
east  and  west  side ;  and  it  shall  lie  parallel  with  the  two 
portions  belonging  to  the  priests  and  Levites.  (Consult  the 
scheme  placed  above.) 

And  the  increase  thereof  shall  be  for  food  to  them  that 
serve  in  the  city.]  That  perform  inferior  offices  in  the  city. 
The  priests  and  Levites  having  a  large  portion  already 
assigned  for  their  susteneince. 

Ver,  19.  And  they  that  serve  the  city  shall  serve  it  out  of 
all  the  tribes  of  Israel.]  This  service  being  a  burden,  it  is 
fit  that  all  the  tribes  should  bear  their  part  in  it. 

Ver.  20.  All  the  oblation  shall  be  five-and-twenty  thou- 
sand by  five-and-twenty  thousand.]  Five-and-twenty  thou- 
sand in  length  multiplied  by  five-and-twenty  thousand  in 
breadth.    (See  ver.  10.) 

Ye  shall  offer  the  oblation  four-square.]  So  the  heavenly 
Jerusalem  is  described  as  lying  four-sqttare.  Rev.  xxi.  16. 
a  square  figure  being  the  emblem  of  perpetuity,  strength, 
and  solidity.    (Compare  xlii.  16.  20.) 

A  great  part  of  the  wisdom  of  the  eastern  nations  was 
wrapped  up  in  hieroglyphical  emblems  and  numbers.  The 
symbols  of  Pythagoras  are  a  remarkable  instance  of  this 
sort  of  ancient  learning.  This  method  God  hath  thought 
fit  to  make  use  of  to  discover  some  mysterious  truths  in  his 
w^ord  :  such  as  perhaps  he  thinks  not  convenient  to  be  more 
clearly  revealed  till  its  proper  time  Euid  season :  intending 
by  such  obscure  hints  to  encourage  men's  searching  into 
the  more  abstruse  parts  of  the  Scriptures,  and  to  shew  that 
all  human  knowledge  may  be  made  subservient  to  Divine. 

The  text  before  us,  compared  with  its  parallel  in  the 
forty-second  chapter  of  this  prophecy  and  in  the  Revela- 
tion, plainly  shews  that  a  square  is  an  emblematical  figure. 
In  like  manner  the  numbei:  twelve  is  a  sacred  number,  as  I 
observed  upon  ver.  7.  and  the  learned  Mr.  Potter,  in  his 
book  of  the  Number  666,  hath  with  great  acuteness  recon- 
ciled the  twelve  thousand  furlongs,  the  measure  of  the  New 
Jerusalem  in  the  Revelation,  with  the  measures  of  Ezekiel 
here,  by  interpreting  them  of  solid  measures,  and  extract- 
ing the  root  of  each  of  them. 

With  the  possession  of  the  city.]  Or,  the  land  assigned  for 
the  site  of  the  city :  which  was  a  square  of  five  thousand 
cubits;  and  being  added  to  the  portion  of  the  priests  and 
Levites,  made  their  twice  ten  thousand  to  be  five-and- 
twenty  thousand  in  breadth.     (See  ver.  10.  15.) 

Ver.  21.  And  the  residue  shall  be  for  the  prince,  on  the 
one  side  and  on  the  other  of  the  holy  oblation,  and  of  the 
possession  of  the  city.]  The  prince's  part  shall  be  extended 
both  on  the  east  and  west  side  of  the  several  allotments  be- 
longing to  the  priests,  the  Tjevites,  and  the  city.  The  par- 
ticular extent  of  the  prince's  portion  is  not  here  specified. 


but  it  is  computed  by  some  to  contain  above  four  times  as 
much  as  tliose  allotments.    (See  the  note  upon  ver.  22.) 

Over  against  the  five-and-twentf  thousand  of  the  oblation 
towards  the  east  border,  and  westward  over  against  the  five- 
and-twenty  thousand  towards  the  west  border.]  The  particle 
el-peni,  translated  over  against,  is  rendered  before  in  the  pa- 
rallel text,  xlv.  7.  and  thus  interpreted  makes  the  sense 
clearer ;  the  words  then  importing,  that  the  prince's  portion 
ran  along  eastward  and  westward,  like  a  frontier  before 
the  holy  portions.    (See  the  foremcntioned  scheme.) 

Over  against  the  portions  for  the  prince :  and  it  shall  be 
the  holy  oblation,  &c.]  Our  translation  hath  rendered  the 
latter  part  of  this  verse  very  imperfectly :  which  should  be 
thus  translated  :  Beside  these  [or  joining  to  these]  portions, 
(so  leummath  signifies,  see  ver.  13.)  shall  be  that  belonging 
to  the  prince :  and  this  shall  be  the  holy  oblation,  and  the 
sanctuary  of  the  house  shall  be  in  the  midst  thereof.  The 
last  part  of  the  sentence  is  only  a  recapitulation  of  what  is 
said  more  at  large,  ver.  8. 

Ver.  22.  Moreover,  from  the  possession  of  the  Levites,  and 
from  the  possession  of  the  city,  being  in  the  midst  of  that 
which  is  the  prince's.]  The  words  might  be  more  plciinly 
translated  thus.  Moreover  beyond  the  possession  of  the  Le- 
vites, and  beyond  the  possession  of  the  city — to  this  sense  : 
that  the  possession  belonging  to  the  priests,  and  Levites, 
(see  ver.  11.)  and  the  city,  were  bounded  on  the  cast  and 
west  side  with  the  prince's  portion :  so  those  lay  in  the  mid- 
dle, and  this  beyond  them.  The  Hebrew  particle  min  sig- 
nifies beyond,  in  several  places :  examples  of  which  may  be 
seen  in  Noldius,  p.  564. 

Between  the  border  ofJudah,  and  the  border  of  Benjamin, 
shall  be  for  the  prince.]  The  border  of  Judah  was  extended 
from  east  to  west,  next  to  the  holy  portion  on  the  north  side, 
(see  ver.  1.  8.)  The  portion  of  Benjamin  lay  from  east  to 
west  next  the  allotment  set  apart  for  the  city,  on  the  south 
side,  (ver.  23.  28.)  The  several  portions  allotted  for  the 
priests,  the  Levites,  and  the  city,  extended  only  to  the 
length  of  five-and-twenty  thousand  cubits  from  east  to  west: 
so  that  whatever  ground  ran  in  a  parallel  line  eastward 
and  westward  beyond  that  boundary,  even  to  the  land's- 
end,  belonged  to  the  prince :  and  supposing  the  whole 
country  to  be  sixty  miles  in  breadth  (as  St.  Jerome  reckons 
it  from  Joppa  to  Jordan,  Epist.  ad  Dardanum),  and  the 
holy  portion  about  seven  miles  square,  (see  the  note  upon 
xlv.  1.)  there  will  remain  above  six-and-twenty  miles  both 
on  the  east  and  west  side  for  the  prince's  share.  (See  the 
scheme  placed  at  the  forty-fifth  chapter.) 

Ver.  23.  As  for  the  rest  of  the  tribes,  from  east  lowest, 
Beiijamin  shall  have  a  portion.]  The  portion  assigned  to 
Judah  was  situate  next  to  the  holy  portion  on  the  north 
side.  (See  ver.  1.  8.)  The  portion  assigned  to  Benjamin 
lay  next  to  the  ground  allotted  for  the  city  on  the  south 
side.  (See  ver.  28.)  All  these  allotments  run  from  east 
to  west  in  length,  and  from  north  to  south  in  breadth. 

Ver.  24 — 27.  And  by  the  border  of  Benjamin,  &c.]  In 
these  verses  the  four  remaining  tribes  have  their  allotments 
assigned  them,  lying  on  the  south  side  of  the  holy  portion. 
These  appointments  are  not  laid  out  with  any  regard  to  tl)c 
division  of  the  land  made  in  Joshua's  time ;  for  here  a 
platform  of  a  new  church  and  state  is  set  forth. 

Ver.  28.  And  by  the  border  of  Gad,  at  the  south  side — 
the  border  shall  be  towards  the  great  sea.]  This  is  a  dcscrip- 
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tion  of  the  southermost  borders  of  the  land,  extending 
by  the  south  and  west  to  the  Mediterranean  Sea.  (See 
xlvii.  19.) 

Ver.  29.  This  is  the  land  which  ye  shall  divide  by  lot,  &c.] 
See  xlvii.  14.  22. 

Ver.  30.  And  these  are  the  goings  out  of  the  city,  on  the 
north  side,  &c.]  The  same  measures  of  the  city  are  already 
set  forth,  (ver.  16.)  beginning  with  those  on  the  north  side, 
as  the  general  division  of  the  land  doth.     (See  ver.  1.) 

Ver.  31.  And  the  gates  of  the  city  sliall  be  after  the  names 
of  the  tribes  of  Israel.^  The  same  description  is  given  of 
the  gates  of  the  New  Jerusalem,  Rev.  xxi.  12, 13.  to  sig- 
nify that  all  true  Israelites  have  their  share  in  this  heavenly 
city,  and  a  right  to  enter  into  it,  (Rev.  xxii.  14.) 

Ver.  35.  And  it  was  round  about  eighteen  thousand  mea- 
sures.] See  ver.  16. 


And  the  name  of  the  city  from  that  day  shall  be.  The  Lord 
is  there.]  Jerusalem  was  formerly  called  the  city  of  God, 
(Psal.  Ixxxvii.  3.)  and  the  city  of  the  great  King,  (Psal. 
xlviii.  2.)  But  in  this  New  Jerusalem,  God  shall  dwell  in 
a  more  glorious  manner,  and  make  it  the  place  of  his  per- 
petual residence.  So  that  every  part  of  that  city  shall  be 
honoured  with  evident  tokens  of  the  Divine  presence ;  and 
every  member  of  it  being  dedicated  to  God's  service,  and 
becoming  a  habitation  of  God  through  his  Spirit,  shall 
have  some  degree  of  the  holiness  of  the  temple,  where  God 
had  placed  Ms  name,  (1  Kings  viii.  29.  compare  with  Rev. 
xxi.  22.)  This  is  in  a  lower  degree  fulfilled  in  all  good 
Christians,  who  are  called  the  temples  of  the  living  God, 
2  Cor.  vi.  16.  1  Pet.  ii.  5.  and  a  habitation  of  God  through 
the  Spirit ,  Eph.  ii.  22. 
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COMMENTARY 


UPON 


THE    PROPHECY     OF     DANIEL, 


AND 


THE  TWELVE  MINOR  PROPHETS. 


TO  THE  MOST  REVEREND  FATHER  IN  GOD, 

WILLIAM, 

LORD  ARCHBISHOP  OF  CANTERBURY ; 

PRIMATE  OF  ALL  ENGLAND,  AND  METROPOLITAN;  AND  ONE  OF  HIS 
MAJESTY'S  MOST   HONOURABLE    PRIVV-COUNCIL. 


MaY   it  PLEASE   YOUR   GrACE, 

JtxAVING  had  the  honour  to  offer  some  former  parts  of 
my  Commentary  upon  the  Prophets  to  your  Grace,  I  beg 
leave  to  lay  this  last  and  finishing  part  of  my  design  at 
your  Grace's  feet,  humbly  entreating  your  favourable  ac- 
ceptance of  my  sincere  endeavours  to  give  what  light  I 
could  to  this  important  part  of  the  Holy  Writings. 

The  obscurity  which  is  found  in  some  passages  of  these 
prophecies,  particularly  in  those  of  Daniel,  hath  exercised 
the  thoughts  of  inquisitive  men,  in  the  foregoing  ages  of 
the  church.  But  we,  upon  whom  the  ends  of  the  world  are 
come,  seem  to  have  an  advantage  above  those  that  went 
before  us :  forasmuch  as  it  may  be  reasonably  supposed, 
that  the  nearer  the  events  foretold  are  to  their  accomplish- 
ment, the  greater  light  several  providential  occurrences 
may  afford  to  the  predictions  themselves. 

The  prophecy  of  Daniel  is  an  undeniable  proof  of  an 
overruling.  Providence,  that  changes  times  and  seasons,  that 
removeth  one  government,  and  setteth  up  another.  For  what 
foresight  was  able  so  exactly  to  describe  the  orderly  suc- 
cession of  the/owr  great  monarchies,  but  that  of  the  Eternal 
Mind,  whose  wisdom  reacheth  from  one  end  to  another 
mightily,  and  sweetly  orders  all  things  ?  Wlio  declares  the 
end  from  the  beginning,  and  from  ancient  times  things  which 
are  not  yet  come  to  pass ;  saying.  My  counsel  shall  stand, 
and  I  will  do  all  my  pleasure. 

That  holy  Prophet  was  adorned  with  such  extraordinary 
endowments,  as  seldom  are  found  in  one  person:  being 


not  only  honoured  with  the  gift  of  prophecy,  but  likewise 
advanced  to  bear  rule  over  kingdoms,  by  reason  of  that 
excellent  spirit  which  was  found  in  him:  this  might  afford 
me  a  proper  occasion  to  draw  a  parallel  between  his  and 
your  Grace's  accomplishments,  which  have  qualified  you 
to  sustain  the  highest  office  in  the  church,  and  the  greatest 
trusts  in  the  state.  But  I  shall  forbear  pursuing  this  sub- 
ject, being  well  assured  that  your  Grace  takes  greater 
satisfaction  in  performing  worthy  deeds,  than  hearing  the 
report  of  them  proclaimed  by  others :  and  shall  conclude 
with  my  hearty  prayers,  that  your  Grace  may  also  resem- 
ble the  felicity  of  Daniel,  in  enjoying  a  long  and  pros- 
perous life  here,  and  may  then  be  translated  to  an  endless 
happiness  hereafter. 

I  am,  may  it  please  your  Grace, 

Your  Grace's  most  dutiful  and  obedient  servant, 

WILLIAM  LOWTH. 


CONCERNING  THE 


AUTHOR    AND    THE    SUBJECT 


OP   THE    ENSUING 


PROPHECY. 


X  HE  prophet  Daniel  was  descended  of  the  royal  family 
of  the  kings  of  Judah;  so  that  in  the  captivity  of  liimself 
and  his  companions  was  fulfilled  that  prophecy  of  Isaiah, 
that  the  king's  issue  should  be  eunuchs,  or  officers,  to  the  king 
of  Babylon.  (Isa.  xxxix.  7.)  The  later  Jews  do  not  reckon 
Daniel  among  the  prophets ;  but  herein  they  contradict  the 
sense  of  the  more  ancient  ones,  and  particularly  of  Josephus, 
who  calls  him  one  of  the  greatest  of  the  prophets,  andsaith, 
that  lie  did  not  only  foretell  future  things,  which  was  common 
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to  him  with  other  prophets,  hut  also  prefixed  a  time  for  their 
coming  to  pass.  (Antiq.  lib.  x.  cap.  12.)  Our  Saviour's 
authority  is  decisive  in  this  matter,  who  expressly  calls 
Daniel  a  prophet.  Matt.  xxiv.  15.  wherein  he  likewise 
spoke  the  sense  of  the  Jews  of  that  time.  And  if  we  con- 
sider the  important  subject  of  some  of  his  prophecies, 
wherein  he  plainly  points  out  the  time  of  Christ's  coming 
and  sufferings,  and  the  large  extent  of  otliers  of  them,  giving 
an  account  of  the  succession  of  four  monarchies  unto  the 
end  of  the  world,  he  may  justly  be  reckoned  among  the  first 
of  that  order.  Daniel  and  St.  John  had  both  of  them  the 
honour  of  being  persons  greatly  belovedhy  God  and  Christ: 
(compare  Dan.  x.  11.  with  John  xiii.  23.)  so  the  latter,  in 
his  Revelation,  doth  more  distinctly  unfold  those  events 
which  the  former  foretells  in  general  terms,  as  Mr.  Mede  has 
observed.    (See  his  Works,  p.  787.) 

This  prophecy  is  writ  partly  in  Hebrew,  and  partly  in 
Chaldee:  for  which  this  reason  may  be  assigned ;  that  those 
parts  of  it  in  which  the  Babylonian  empire  was  concerned 
were  writ  in  their  language,  viz.  from  ii.  4.  to  the  end  of  the 
.seventh  chapter;  a  great  part  of  which  was  probably  entered 
into  their  public  registers.  (See  a  like  instance,  Esth. 
ii.  2.3.) 

St.  Jerome  tells  us  in  the  preface  to  his  Commentary  upon 
Daniel,  that  Porphyry  had  the  boldness  to  affirm,  that  the 
prophecies  of  Daniel  relating  to  the  kings  of  Syria  and 
Egypt,  (chap,  xi.)  were  written  after  the  times  of  Antiochus 
Epiphanes :  this  was  plainly  granting  the  truth  of  the  mat- 
ters of  fact  therein  contained,  as  St.  Jerome  observes ;  and 
the  falsity  of  his  assertion  clearly  appears  from  hence,  that 
this  prophecy  was  translated  into  Greek  a  hundred  years 
before  Antiochus's  time,  and  that  translation  was  in  the 
hands  of  the  Egyptians,  who  had  no  kindness  either  for 
the  Jews  or  their  religion.  Nay,  farther,  the  prophecies  of 
Daniel  foretelling  the  great  successes  of  Alexander,  (viii. 
6.  xi.  3.)  were  shewed  to  Alexander  himself  by  the  Jews, 
who  thereupon  obtained  several  privileges  from  hiip,  as  Jo- 
sephus  informs  us,  Antiq.  lib.  xi.  cap.  8. 

Daniel  lived  in  great  favour  under  Nebuchadnezzar  and 
his  successors  in  the  Babylonian  monarchy ;  his  extraor- 
dinary merits  continued  him  in  the  same  degree  of  favour 
under  Darius  and  Cyrus,  the  two  first  Persian  monarchs  : 
and,  as  Josephus  observes  (ubi  supra),  "  he  was  the  only 
prophet  that  enjoyed  a  great  share  of  worldly  prosperity." 
He  must  needs  have  lived  to  a  great  age,  it  being  near  se- 
venty years  from  the  date  of  his  first  prophecy  (ii.  1.)  to 
that  of  his  last,  (x.  1.)  Our  learned  chronologer.  Bishop 
Lloyd,  supposes  him  to  have  been  carried  into  captivity, 
when  he  was  about  twenty  years  old :  about  ten  years  after 
we  find  him  famed  for  his  piety  and  wisdom,  as  appears 
from  Ezek.  xiv.  14.  xxviii.  3.  His  last  vision  was  in  the 
third  year  of  Cyrus,  (Dan.  x.  1.)  at  which  time  he  was  about 
ninety -four  years  of  age,  and  it  is  not  likely  he  lived  much 
longer. 

There  need  not  any  thing  be  said  concerning  the  three 
additions  to  Daniel,  viz.  The  Song  of  the  three  Children,  the 
History  of  Susannah,  and  of  Bel  and  the  Dragon:  since 
they  manifestly  appear  to  have  been  the  productions  of 
Hellenists  of  later  times,  and  accordingly  are  rejected  as 
apocryphal,  by  St.  Jerome,  in  the  prefaces  to  his  transla- 
tion, and  to  his  Commentary  on  Daniel,  and  by  other  an- 
cient writers. 


CHAP.   I. 


ARGUMENT. 

The  first  chapter  gives  an  account  of  the  captivity  of  Da- 
niel, and  his  companions,  together  with  the  manner  of 
their  education  under  the  king  of  Babylon. 

Ver.  1.  JIn  the  third  year  of  the  reign  ofJehoiakim  king  of 
Judah  came  Nebuchadnezzar  king  of  Babylon  to  Jerusa- 
lem.'\  The  prophet  Jeremiah  makes  the  first  year  of  Nebu- 
chadnezzar coincident  with  the  fourth  year  of  Jehoiakim, 
and  from  thence  begins  the  date  of  the  seventy  years'  cap- 
tivity :  (see  Jer.  i.  11.  xxv.  1.)  but  here  Daniel  speaks  of 
Nebuchadnezzar  as  king  of  Babylon  in  the  third  year  of 
Jehoiakim.  To  this  objection  Dr.  Prideaux  gives  an  easy 
answer :  (Script.  Connex.  par.  i.  p.  60.  edit.  8vo.)  That 
Daniel  begins  his  computation  from  the  time  that  Nebu- 
chadnezzar was  sent  by  his  father  on  the  expedition  against 
Pharaoh-Nechoh,  king  of  Egypt,  which  was  towards  the  lat- 
ter end  of  the  third  year  of  Jehoiakim.  In  the  beginning  of 
the  following  year  he  conquered  the  Egyptians,  which  was 
the  fourth  year  of  Jehoiakim ;  (see  Jer.  xlvi.  2.)  and  in 
the  latter  end  of  the  same  year  he  came  and  besieged  Jeru- 
salem in  the  ninth  month,  according  to  the  Jews'  account, 
who  to  this  day  keep  a  fast,  on  the  eighteenth  day  of  that 
month,  in  memory  of  this  taking  of  Jerusalem.  At  which 
time  Jehoiakim  became  tributary  to  the  king  of  Babylon, 
and  consequently  the  seventy  years  of  captivity  and  vassal- 
age to  Babylon  began. 

It  has  been  observed  in  the  notes  upon  Jer.  xxv.  1.  that 
the  Scripture  account  of  the  beginning  of  Nebuchadnezzar's 
reign  anticipates  the  computation  of  Ptolemy's  Canon  two 
years,  which  two  years  Nebuchadnezzar  reigned  with  his 
father,  as  Josephus  informs  us  from  Berosus,  Antiq.  lib.  x. 
cap.  11. 

Ver.  2.  And  the  Lord  gave  Jehoiakim  into  his  hand.]  He 
took  Jehoiakim  prisoner,  and  put  him  in  chains,  with  a  de- 
sign to  carry  him  to  Babylon  :  but  he  having  humbled  him- 
self, and  submitted  to  become  his  tributary,  he  was  restored 
to  his  kingdom.   (Comp.  2  Kings  xxiv.  1.  2  Chron.  xxvi.  6.) 

And  part  of  the  vessels  of  the  house  of  God.]  See  2  Chron. 
xxxvi.7.  compared  with  Dan.  v.  2,  3.  Some  of  the  vessels 
were  still  left,  which  Nebuchadnezzar  seized  when  he  car- 
ried Jeconiah  captive.  (See  2  Kings  xxiv.  13.  Jer.  xxvii. 
19,  20.) 

Into  the  land  of  Shinar.]  This  was  the  original  name  of 
the  country  about  Babylon,  (Gen.  xi.  2.)  and  it  was  still 
called  by  this  name  in  some  places  of  the  prophets.  (See 
Isa.  xi.  11.  Zech.  v.  11.) 

And  he  brought  the  vessels  into  the  treasure-house  of  his 
god.]  Of  the  idol  Bel :  (see  Jer.  1.  2.)  from  whence  they 
were  taken  by  Cyrus,  and  delivered  to  Zerubbabel,  (Ezra 
i.  7,  8.)  To  this  agrees  the  testimony  of  Berosus  apud  Jo- 
sephum,  (Antiq.  lib.  x.  cap.  11.)  who  tells  us,  "  That  Ne- 
buchadnezzar adorned  the  temple  of  Bel  with  the  spoils 
of  war  which  he  had  taken  in  that  expedition." 

Ver.  3.  And  the  king  spake  unto  Ashpenaz,  master  of  the 
eunuchs.]  One  of  the  chief  officers  of  his  palace ;  the  officers 
that  attended  about  the  persons  of  the  eastern  kings 
being  commonly  eunuchs :  a  custom  still  practised  in  the 
Ottoman  court. 
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That  he  should  bring  certain  of  the  children  of  Israel,  and 
of  the  king's  seed,  &c.]  The  words  may  be  better  translated, 
even  of  the  king's  seed;  the  conjunction  copulative  being 
often  used  by  way  of  explication.  (See  Noldius's  Con- 
cordance, p.  276.  and  the  note  upon  Isa.  li.  19.)  And  thus 
Isaiah's  prophecy  was  punctually  fulfilled,  xxxix.  7.  as  hath 
been  observed  in  the  Preface. 

Ver,  4.  Children  in  whom  was  no  blemish,  &c.]  He  W£is 
directed  to  make  choice  of  such  as  had  the  best  accom- 
plishments both  of  body  and  mind,  and  were  fit  to  give  at- 
tendance in  a  king's  court.  The  word  yeladim,  children,  is 
used  in  Scripture  of  such  as  are  past  the  years  of  child- 
hood, as  we  now  distinguish  the  parts  of  man's  life.  It  is 
applied  to  Rehoboam's  counsellors,  1  Kings  xii.  8.  who 
cannot  be  thought  mere  children,  since  Rehoboam  himself 
was  of  an  advanced  age.  Nor  can  we  suppose  Daniel  and 
his  companions  less  than  twenty  years  of  age  at  this  time, 
as  may  be  concluded  from  their  being  put  into  considerable 
posts  in  the  government  in  a  short  time  after,  (ii.  48, 49.) 

Whom  they  might  teach  the  learning  and  tongue  of  the 
Chaldeans.]  Besides  the  study  of  politics  and  the  art  of 
war,  the  learning  chiefly  valued  among  them  was  astrology, 
or  the  knowledge  of  the  heavenly  motions,  the  interpreta- 
tion of  dreams,  and  architecture.  (See  the  notes  upon  ver. 
17.  20.) 

The  tongue  of  the  Chaldeans.]  The  same  was  likewise 
called  the  Syrian  language.    (See  ii.  4.) 

Ver.  5.  And  the  king  appointed  them  a  daily  provision  of 
the  king's  meat,  &c.]  In  like  manner  it  was  a  custom  of  the 
Persian  kings  to  feed  their  domestics  with  the  remainder 
of  their  own  tables.    (See  Athenaeus,  lib.  iv.  cap.  10.) 

Ver.  7.  He  gave  unto  Daniel  the  name  of  Belteshazzar, 
&c.]  According  to  the  name  of  his  god,  as  Nebuchadnez- 
zar himself  derives  the  word,  iv.  8.  So  the  name  was  de- 
rived from  Bel,  the  chief  idol  of  Babylon,  as  Nebuchadnez- 
zar had  his  own  name  from  Nebo,  another  of  their  idols, 
mentioned  Isa.  xlvi.  1.  and  Evil-Merodach,  his  successor, 
was  named  from  their  idol  Merodach,  Jer.  1.  2.  It  is  pro- 
bable that  the  other  names  imposed  upon  Daniel's  com- 
panions, Shadrach,  Meshach,  and  Abednego,  were  derived 
from  some  of  their  idols.  Misael,  a  word  derived  from  El, 
the  name  of  the  true  God,  may  probably  have  been  changed 
into  Meshach,  because  Sac  was  an  idol  worshipped  by  the 
Chaldeans.    (See  the  note  upon  Jer.  xxv.  26.) 

Ver.  8.  But  Daniel  purposed  in  his  heart  that  he  would 
not  defile  himself  with  the  portion  of  the  king's  meat,  Sac] 
It  was  the  custom  of  most  nations,  before  their  meals,  to 
make  an  oblation  of  some  part  of  what  they  ate  and  drank 
to  their  gods,  as  a  thankful  acknowledgment,  that  every 
thing  they  enjoyed  was  their  gift.  These  oblations  were 
called  prosicia  and  libamina  among  the  Romans;  so  that 
every  entertainment  had  something  in  it  of  the  nature  of  a 
sacrifice.  This  practice  generally  prevailing,  made  Daniel 
and  his  friends  look  upon  the  provisions  coming  from  the 
king's  table  as  no  better  than  meats  offered  to  idols,  and, 
by  being  so  offered,  to  be  accounted  unclean  and  polluted. 
(See  Ezek.  iv.  13.  Hos.  ix.  3.  compare  with  Acts  xv.  20.) 
[The  portion  of  the  king's  meat.]  The  word  in  the  Hebrew 
is  path-bag:  from  whence  Scaliger  derives  the  word 
irorl^amc,  mentioned  in  Athenaeus  as  a  dish  served  up  to 
the  table  of  the  Persian  kings,  being  a  mixture  of  com  and 
wine  together.    See  his  notes  upon  Eusebius,  p.  112.] 


Ver.  9.  Now  God  had  brought  Daniel  into  favour  with 
the  prince  of  the  eunucJis.]  See  a  like  instance  of  God's 
care  over  Joseph,  when  he  was  a  poor  captive  and  pri- 
soner, and  destitute  of  all  friends  to  support  or  comfort 
him:  Gen.  xxxix.  11.  and  compare  Psal.  cvi.  46. 

Ver.  10.  Than  the  children  of  your  sort.]  Or,  Of  your 
age;  for  so  the  word  gile  signifies  in  the  Arabic,  and  to 
this  sense  the  Greek  translation  understands  it. 

Ver.  12.  Let  them  give  us  pulse  to  eat.]  The  Hebrew 
word  zeronim  signifies  all  sorts  of  garden  roots  or  herbs. 
(See  Isa.  Ixi.  11.) 

Ver.  17.  God  gave  them  knowledge  and  skill  in  all  learn- 
ing and  wisdom.]  In  all  sorts  of  learning  and  knowledge: 
so  that  it  became  a  proverb.  Thou  art  wiser  than  Daniel, 
Ezek.  xxviii.  3.  They  were  particularly  skilful  in  those 
parts  of  the  Chaldean  learning  which  were  really  useful, 
and  might  recommend  them  to  the  favour  of  the  kings  both 
of  Babylon  and  Persia,  and  qualify  them  for  places  of 
trust  under  them.  So  Moses's  education  in  the  Egyptian 
learning,  (Acts  vii.  22.)  fitted  him  to  be  a  ruler  of  God's 
people. 

And  Daniel  had  understanding  in  all  visions  and  dreams.] 
It  was  an  opinion  generally  received  in  the  early  ages  of 
the  world,  that  dreams,  when  they  were  attended  with 
unusual  circumstances,  did  portend  or  signify  some  fu- 
ture event.  This  subject  Tally  handles  at  large  in  his 
first  book  de  Divinatione,  and  alleges  some  very  remark- 
able instances  of  that  kind.  Homer  speaks  the  general 
sense  of  his  own  age,  when  he  saith,  koI  yop  t  6vap  ik  Aioc 
fOTiv :  even  a  dream  comes  from  God.  The  authority  of 
Joseph  is  still  more  ancient,  who  saith.  Do  not  interpreta- 
tions [of  dreams]  come  from  God?  (Gen.  xli.  8.)  The  next 
evidence,  in  point  of  antiquity,  is  the  book  of  Job,  where 
Eliphaz  relates  a  night-vision  he  himself  had,  which  in- 
structed him  in  a  truth  of  great  importance,  (Job  iv.  12, 
&c.  xxxiii.  14,  15.)  Elihu  affirms,  that  God  speaks  once, 
yea,  twice  to  men — in  a  dream,  in  a  vision  of  the  night : 
which,  indeed,  was  the  common  way  by  which  God  revealed 
his  will  to  the  patriarchs  of  old,  and  after^vard  to  the  pro- 
phets. (See  Gen.  xxviii.  12,  &c.  xxxi.  11.  Numb.  xii.  6.) 
To  descend  to  later  times,  the  son  of  Sirach,  when  he  dis- 
courses of  the  vanity  of  dreams,  yet  makes  this  exception, 
Unless  they  be  sent  from  the  Most  High,  (Ecclus.  xxxiv. 
1.6.) 

Ver.  18.  At  the  end  oftlie  days  that  the  king  had  said  fie 
should  bring  them  in.]  At  the  end  of  three  years.  (See 
ver.  5.) 

Ver.  19.  Therefore  they  stood  before  the  king.]  They 
were  in  continual  attendance  in  the  king's  court.  So 
Joseph  stood  before  Pharaoh,  Gen.  xli.  46.  The  same  ex- 
pression is  used  of  Elijah  and  Jeremiah,  as  God's  servants 
and  messengers,  1  Kings  xvii.  1.  Jer.  xv.  19.  and  the  Le- 
vites  are  said  to  stand  before  the  congregation,  to  minister 
to  them.  Numb.  xvi.  9. 

Ver.  20.  He  found  them  ten  times  better  than  all  the  magi- 
cians and  astrologers  that  were  in  all  his  realm.]  The  words 
may  be  understood  of  those  that  employed  themselves  in 
the  lawful  search  of  natural  causes  and  effects,  and  of  the 
regular  motions  of  the  heavenly  bodies.  For  when  Daniel 
made  intercession  to  the  captain  of  the  guard,  that  the  wise 
men  of  Babylon  might  not  be  slain,  (ii.  24.)  we  cannot  sup- 
pose all  of  them  were  such  as  studied  unlawful  arts  and 
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sciences,  since  he  himself  was  afterward  made  master  or 
head  over  them:  (ii.  48.)  and  if  no  part  of  the  Chal- 
dean learning  might  lawfully  be  studied,  they  that  would 
not  defile  themselves  with  the  king's  meat,  would  have  re- 
fused to  be  instructed  in  that  way  of  education  which  he 
had  appointed,  as  St.  Jerome  observes  upon  ver.  8.  In 
like  manner,  the  wise  men  mentioned  Matt.  ii.  1.  called 
Mayol  in  the  original,  may  be  supposed  such  as  employed 
themselves  in  observing  the  motions  of  the  heavenly 
bodies,  and  might  reasonably  suppose  that  the  new  star 
they  had  seen,  in  that  region  of  the  heavens  which  the  as- 
trologers appropriated  to  Judea,  did  portend  the  birth  of 
that  Prince  whom  the  Jews  expected  should  be  born  about 
this  time,  and  had  spread  such  an  expectation  over  a 
great  part  of  the  world:  as  a  learned  prelate  hath  lately 
shewed,  in  his  Defence  of  Christianity  from  the  ancient 
Prophecies,  chap.  1. 

[Astrologers.}  The  word  in  the  Hebrew  is  Assaphim, 
which  coming  near  in  sound  to  the  Greek  'S,o<j>oi,  hath  made 
some  conjecture  that  it  was  derived  from  thence.  But  the 
true  derivation  of  it  is  either  from  the  verb  tsapha,  or 
sapha,  signifying  to  view  carefully,  from  whence  comes 
the  word  tsophim,  watchmen,  a  name  given  to  the  prophets : 
or  else  from  tsaphah,  to  hide,  from  whence  the  author  of 
Ecclesiasticus  derives  the  Greek  sophia;  wisdom,  saith  he, 
is  according  to  her  name,  and  she  is  not  manifest  unto 
many:  (vi.  22.)  See  the  Bishop  of  Coventry  and  Litch- 
field's Vindication,  book  i.  chap.  1.  sect.  2.] 

Ver.  21.  And  Daniel  continued  even  to  the  first  year  of 
king  Cyrus.]  He  lived  to  see  the  overthrow  of  the  Baby- 
lonish monarchy  by  Cyrus :  which  made  way  for  the  ful- 
filling of  Jeremiah's  prophecy  concerning  the  seventy  weeks, 
in  the  return  of  the  Jews  from  their  captivity;  which  was 
accomplished  in  the  first  year  of  king  Cyrus :  (Ezra  i.  1.) 
for  the  accomplishment  of  which  prophecy  we  find  Daniel 
very  solicitous,  ix.  1,  2.  This  being  so  remarkable  a 
year,  the  text  takes  notice  that  Daniel  lived  so  long :  not 
but  that  he  lived  longer,  at  least  till  the  third  year  of  Cyrus, 
as  appears  from  x.  1.  The  word  unto,  or  until,  does  not 
always  exclude  the  time  following  the  period  mentioned. 
(See  Psal.  ex.  1.  cxii.  8.) 

CHAP.    n. 

ARGUMENT. 

An  account  of  Nebuchadnezzar's  dream,  the  substance  of 
which  he  had  forgot,  and  the  wise  men  of  Chaldea  could 
not  relate  to  him:  who  are  thereupon  threatened  with 
death  :  Daniel  rescues  them  from  that  imminent  danger, 
relates  the  dream  to  the  king,  and  interprets  it  of  the  four 
great  monarchies ;  and  how,  in  the  latter  times  of  the 
fourth,  God  would  set  up  the  kingdom  of  the  Messiah. 
Upon  this  the  king  advances  him  and  his  friends  to  con- 
siderable posts  of  honour. 

Ver.  1.  J3.ND  in  the  second  year  of  the  reign  of  king  Ne- 
buchadnezzar.] This  was  the  fourth  year  of  his  reign,  ac- 
cording to  the  Scripture  computation  :  (see  the  note  upon 
i.  1.)  for  above  three  years  must  have  been  expired  since 
the  time  of  Daniel's  captivity.  (See  i.  5.  8.)  But  Daniel, 
writing  the  following  history  in  Chaldee  for  the  use  of  the 


Chaldeans,  follows  that  computation  of  time  which  was  in 
use  among  them. 

Nebuchadnezzar  dreamed  dreams.]  Though  it  was  but 
one  continued  dream,  it  contained  divers  scenes  of  afi"airs  ; 
being  a  description  of  the  succession  of  the  four  mo- 
narchies, which  were  to  continue,  under  different  forms, 
unto  the  end  of  the  world. 

And  his  sleep  brake  from  him.]  Or,  Went  from  him,  as  a 
like  phrase  is  rendered,  vi.  18.  The  preposition  al,  some- 
times .signifies/rom,  as  Noldius  shews  in  several  instances, 
Concordance,  p.  689. 

Ver.  2.  Then  the  king  commanded  to  call  the  magicians 
and  the  astrologers.]  See  the  note  uponi.  20.  Daniel  and 
his  companions  did  not  appear  among  them :  perhaps  be- 
cause the  Chaldeans  despised  them  as  youths  and  strangers, 
and  would  not  have  them  thought  equal  in  knowledge  with 
themselves. 

And  the  sorcerers.]  This  word  is  always  taken  in  an  ill 
sense  by  the  holy  writers,  for  those  that  consult  with  evil 
spirits. 

And  the  Chaldeans.]  The  Chaldeans  were  so  much  ad- 
dicted to  the  study  of  the  heavenly  motions,  and  to  make 
prognostications  from  thence,  that  the  word  Chaldean  is 
used  both  in  Greek  and  Latin  writers  for  an  astrologer. 

Ver.  4.  Then  spake  tlie  Chaldeans  to  the  king  in  Syriac] 
The  ancient  Chaldee  and  the  Syrian  language  were  the 
same.  (See  Gen.  xxxi.  47.  2  Kings  xviii.  26.  Ezra  iv.  7.) 
This  language  is  found  in  its  greatest  purity  in  the  books 
of  Daniel  and  Ezra.  The  Jews,  in  the  time  of  their  capti- 
vity, mixed  several  Hebrew  words  with  the  Chaldean  lan- 
guage, and  this  is  the  Chaldee  in  which  the  Targums  upon 
the  law  and  the  prophets  are  writ,  and  is  called  theHebrew 
tongue  in  the  New  Testament.  The  language  spoken  ia 
Antioch,  and  other  parts  of  Syria,  differs  as  a  dialect  from 
the  two  former,  and,  being  written  in  a  different  character, 
is  what  we  now  call  Syriac.  (See  Bishop  Walton,  Prole- 
gom.  xiii.  ad  Bibl.  Polyglot,  and  Dr.  Prideaux's  Connex. 
par.  ii.  p.  539.  edit.  8vo.) 

The  following  part  of  the  chapter  from  this  verse  is  writ 
in  Chaldee,  and  so  on  to  the  end  of  the  seventh  chapter: 
the  reasons  of  which  see  in  the  Preface. 

Ver.  5.  Ye  shall  be  cut  in  pieces.]  A  punishment,  of 
which  other  places  of  Scripture  make  mention.  (See  1  Sam, 
XV.  33.  1  Chron.  xx.  3.)  Our  Saviour  alludes  to  it,  Matt. 
xxiv.  51. 

And  your  house  shall  be  made  a  dunghill.]  That  there 
might  be  no  remains  left  of  their  memory.  (See  Ezra  vi.  11.) 

Ver.  6.  But  if  ye  shew  the  dream,  and  the  interpretation 
thereof,  ye  shall  receive  gifts  and  rewards.]  Such  as  the  king 
actually  bestowed  upon  Daniel,  after  he  had  interpreted 
the  dream,  ver.  48.    (Compare  v.  16.) 

Ver.  8.  /  know  of  a  certainty  that  you  would  gain  the 
time.]  By  importunately  renewing  your  request  that  I  would 
recollect  my  dream,  you  only  protract  the  time,  and  delay 
the  execution  of  the  sentence  pronounced  against  you,  ver. 
5.  Buying  or  redeeming  the  time  is  a  proverbial  expression, 
denoting  men's  using  their  utmost  endeavours  to  free  them- 
selves out  of  some  imminent  danger  or  difiiculty :  gaining 
time,  being  a  considerable  advantage  to  that  purpose.  (See 
the  following  verse.)  In  this  sense  St.  Paul  uses  the  phrase, 
Ephes.  V.  16.  Colos.  iv.  5. 

Ver.  9.  Tliere  is  but  one  decree  for  you.]  The  sentence  of 
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death  already  pronounced  shall  certainly  be  put  in  exe- 
cution. 

For  you  have  prepared  lying  and  corrupt  words  to  speak 
before  me,  till  tlie  time  be  changed.}  Ye  have  only  contrived 
feigned  excuses  to  protract  the  time,  in  hopes  that  circum- 
stances might  possibly  alter,  and  so  you  might  escape 
punishment. 

Ver.  11.  And  there  is  none  other  that  can  shew  it  before 
the  king,  except  that  God,  whose  dwelling  is  not  with  flesh.] 
These  Chaldeans  undertook  to  foretell  future  events  by  their 
skill  in  the  motions  of  the  stars :  and  to  explain  dreams  by 
some  natural  observations,  such  as  are  still  to  be  seen  in 
Artemidorus's  Oneirocritics.  Or  if  they  pretended  to  have 
correspondence  with  spirits,  they  were  the  demons  of  a 
lower  rank,  who  could  not  impart  to  them  things  so  much 
above  the  compass  of  ordinary  knowledge.  (Compare  ver. 
28.  and  v.  11.) 

Ver.  12.  For  this  cause  the  king  was  angry  and  very  fu- 
rious, and  commanded  to  destroy  all  the  wise  men  of  Baby- 
lon.} He  might  in  his  rage  and  fury  not  think  of  sending 
for  Daniel ;  which  made  Daniel  try  to  get  admission  to  the 
king,  (ver.  14,  &c.)  to  prevent  his  own  destruction,  as  well 
as  that  of  the  other  wise  men. 

Ver.  13.  And  they  sought  Daniel  and  his  fellows  to  be 
slain.]  Though  they  had  not  been  summoned  Avith  the  wise 
men  of  Chaldea.    (See  ver.  2.) 

Ver.  14.  Then  Daniel  answered  with  counsel  and  wisdom 
to  Arioch  the  captain  of  the  king's  guard.]  With  whom  he 
was  in  favour.  (See  i.  9.)  The  Vulgar  Latin  translates 
the  former  part  of  the  sentence  thus ;  "  Tunc  Daniel  re- 
quisivit  de  lege  et  sententia,"  Daniel  inquired  concerning 
the  law  and  decree,  which  the  king  had  made  for  destroy- 
ing the  wise  men.  The  word  tenem,  translated  here  wis- 
dom, usuedly  signifies  an  edict,  or  public  decree,  set  forth 
by  authority. 

Ver.  16.  Then  Daniel  went  in,  and  desired  of  the  king 
that  he  would  give  him  time,  &c.]  The  king's  anger  was  now 
abated,  and  withal  the  providence  of  God  was  visible,  in 
inclining  the  king's  heart  to  allow  Daniel  that  favour  which 
he  had  before  denied  to  the  magicians,  (ver.  8.) 

Ver.  18.  That  they  would  desire  mercies  of  the  God  of 
heaven  concerning  this  secret.]  The  danger  equally  threat- 
ened Daniel  and  his  friends,  therefore  it  was  fit  they  should 
join  in  prayer  for  the  averting  of  it. 

Ver.  19.  Then  was  the  secret  revealed  to  Daniel  in  a 
night  vision.]  The  same  with  a  dream.  (See  Job  iv.  13. 
xxxiii.  15.) 

Ver,  20.  For  wisdom  and  might  are  his.]  His  wisdom 
appears  in  ordering  the  great  affairs  of  the  world,  and  his 
might  or  power  in  bringing  them  to  pass.  To  the  same 
purpose  Jeremy  styles  him,  great  in  counsel,  and  mighty  in 
work,  Jer.  xxxii.  19. 

Ver.  21.  And  he  changeth  the  times  and  the  seasons,  he 
removeth  kings,  and  setteth  up  kings.]  The  great  changes 
of  the  world  are  brought  to  pass  by  removing  kings,  and 
translating  their  dominions  to  otliers :  by  raising  some  em- 
pires, and  pulling  down  others.  Of  this,  Nebuchadnezzar's 
dream  that  was  then  revealed  to  Daniel  was  a  signal  in- 
stance: which  contained  the  succession  of  the  four  great 
monarchies  of  the  world.  The  prophet  speaks  of  the  dis- 
posal of  governments  as  one  of  God's  prerogatives,  and 
the  means  whereby  he  brings  to  pass  the  most  consider- 


able changes  which  are  wrought  in  the  world.  The 
Psalmist  speaks  to  the  same  purpose,  Psal.  Ixxv.  6,  7. 
This  is  a  very  good  reason  to  persuade  men  to  submit  to 
such  chsinges  and  revolutions  being  brought  to  pass  by 
Providence  for  great  and  wise  reasons.  (See  iv.  17.  Jer. 
xxvii.  5,  6.) 

Ver.  22.  He  knoweth  what  is  in  darkness,  and  the  light 
dwelleth  with  him.]  He  knoweth  the  most  secret  things, 
while  they  yet  lie  hid  in  their  causes,  and  can  discover  and 
bring  them  to  light.    (Compare  v.  11. 14.) 

For  thou  hast  made  known  unto  us  the  king's  matter.]  See 
the  note  upon  ver.  36. 

Ver.  24.  Destroy  not  the  wise  men  of  Babylon.]  Some  of 
them  might  probably  employ  themselves  in  laudable  studies, 
and  searches  after  knowledge.  (See  the  note  upon  i.  20.) 
However,  here  was  no  just  cause  given  for  putting  them  to 
death. 

Ver.  25.  I  have  found  a  man  of  the  captives  ofJudah, 
that  will  make  known  to  the  king  the  interpretation.] 
Daniel  undertook  to  do  it  of  his  own  accord,  (ver.  24.)  but 
this  officer,  according  to  the  manner  of  courtiers,  takes  this 
opportunity  of  ingratiating  himself  to  the  king,  as  if  the 
discovery  of  Daniel's  abilities  in  this  kind  was  owing 
purely  to  his  diligence. 

Ver.  27.  The  soothsayers.]  This  word  is  not  met  vrith  be- 
fore among  the  several  sorts  of  pretenders  to  wisdom 
among  the  Chaldeans,  mentioned  ver.  2.  The  Chaldee  word 
is  gazerin,  which  some  think  answers  the  Latin  aruspices : 
who  pretended  to  foretell  events  by  tokens  found  in  the  en- 
trails of  the  living  creatures  which  they  sacrificed. 

The  Greek  translation  which  St.  Jerome  tells  us  was 
Theodotion's,  retains  the  Chaldee  word,  and  reads  yatiaptt- 
vwv,  which  shews  he  did  not  understand  the  true  import  of 
that  original. 

Ver.  28.  But  there  is  a  God  in  heaven  that  revealeth  se- 
crets.] Daniel  assumes  nothing  to  himself,  but  gives  the 
glory  to  God  alone,  whose  knowledge,  as  he  tells  the  king, 
infinitely  exceeds  that  of  all  the  wise  men  of  Chaldea, 
and  of  the  gods  or  demons  which  they  consulted  or  wor- 
shipped. 

And  maketh  known  to  the  king  Nebuchadnezzar  what 
shall  be  in  the  latter  days.]  God  only  can  certainly  fore- 
know such  future  events  as  depend  upon  contingent  causes, 
and  the  determination  of  man's  free-will.  (See  Isa.  xli.22, 
23.)  Tlie  latter  days  very  often  signify  the  times  of  the 
Messias,  called  the  last  times,  or  age  of  the  world;  (see  the 
note  upon  Isa.  ii.  2.)  and  so  the  expression  may  be  under- 
stood here;  for  the  prophecy  contained  in  this  vision 
reaches  to  the  times  when  the  kingdom  of  the  Messias  shall 
be  set  up.    (See  ver.  44.  and  compare  x.  14.) 

Ver.  30.  As  for  me,  this  secret  is  not  revealed  to  me  for 
any  wisdom  that  I  have  more  than  any  livi7ig.]  See  ver. 
28.36. 

But  for  their  sakes  who  shall  make  known  the  interpreta- 
tion to  tlie  king.]  That  this  may  be  a  means  for  myself  and 
my  three  friends  to  gain  an  interest  in  your  majesty,  the 
better  to  promote  the  glory  of  God,  and  to  do  kindnesses 
to  our  brethren  of  the  captivity.  This  is  the  sense  of  the 
words  if  we  follow  tlie  common  translation :  but  I  take  the 
marginal  reading  to  be  the  better  interpretation.  But  for  the 
intent  that  the  interpretation  may  be  made  known  to  the 
king.    The  verb  transitive  is  often  used  for  the  impersonal. 
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(See  the  note  upon  Isa.  xliv.  18.)  Several  instances  of  this 
kind  are  to  be  found  in  the  book  of  Daniel:  as  iii.  4.  iv.  16. 
31.  V.  20.  xi.  21. 

Ver.  31.  Thou,  O  king,  sawest,  and  behold  a  great  image. 
This  image,  ivhose  brightness  was  excellent,  stood  before  thee.] 
Grotius  acutely  observes,  that  this  image  appeared  with  a 
glorious  lustre  in  the  imagination  of  Nebuchadnezzar,  whose 
mind  was  wholly  taken  up  with  admiration  of  worldly  pomp 
and  splendour :  whereas  the  same  monarchies  were  repre- 
sented to  Daniel  under  the  shape  of  fierce  and  wild  beasts, 
chap.  vii.  as  being  the  great  supporters  of  idolatry  and  ty- 
ranny in  the  world. 

And  the  forn*  thereof  was  terrible.]  The  success  which 
accompanied  their  arms  made  them  feared  and  dreaded  by 
all  the  world. 

Ver.  32.  77ms  image's  head  was  of  fine  gold.]  The  Baby- 
Ionian  monarchy  was  arrived  to  the  height  of  glory  under 
Nebuchadnezzar:  (see  ver.  37,38.)  who  likewise  improved 
and  adorned  the  city  of  Babylon  to  such  a  degree,  as  to 
make  it  one  of  the  wonders  of  the  world  :  as  Dr.  Prideaux 
shews  at  large,  Connex.  par.  i.  p.  94,  &c.  So  this  empire 
might  justly  be  compared  to  a  golden  head. 

His  breasts  and  his  arms  of  silver.]  The  second  monarchy 
of  the  Medes  and  Persians  will  be  inferior  to  the  first ;  (see 
ver.  39.)  probably  in  respect  of  its  continuance  :  the  Baby- 
lonian monarchy,  if  we  date  its  beginning  from  Ninus,  hav- 
ing lasted  above  seven  hundred  years. 

Ibid,  and  Ver.  33.  And  his  thiglis  of  brass,  his  legs  of  iron.] 
These  emblems  denote  the  strength  of  the  third  and  fourth 
monarchies,  and  the  irresistible  force  with  which  they  sub- 
dued their  adversaries.  Iron  and  brass  are  the  emblems  of 
strength  in  the  prophetical  writings.  (See  ver.  39,  40.  iv. 
15.  vii.  19.  Isa.  xlv.  2.  xlviii.  4.) 

Ver.  33.  His  feet  part  of  iron,  and  part  of  clay.]  See  ver. 
41,42. 

Ver.  34.  Thou  sawest  till  that  a  stone  ivas  cut  out  ivith- 
mtt  hands,  which  smote  the  image  upon  his  feet — and  brake 
them  to  pieces.]  A  very  proper  representation  how  the  whole 
image  was  destroyed  :  viz.  by  a  great  stone's  falling  upon 
the  feet  of  the  image,  and  breaking  them  to  pieces,  where- 
by the  whole  image  was  overturned,  and  broken  to  pieces. 
In  like  manner  the  kingdom  of  Christ,  a  kingdom  of  God's 
own  erecting,  (see  ver.  45.)  shall  break  to  pieces  the  fourth 
and  last  monarchy,  in  which  the  remainders  of  the  other 
three  were  comprehended :  and  shall  at  length  put  an  end 
to  all  earthly  rule,  authority,  and  poiver,  1  Cor.  xv.  24. 

The  Jews  unanimously  agree,  that  by  the  stone  is  here 
meant  the  Messiah.  (See  the  authorities  collected  in  the 
Bishop  of  Coventry  and  Litchfield's  learned  Defence  of 
Christianity,  p.  122.) 

Ver.  35.  And  became  as  the  chaff  of  the  summer  thrashing- 
floors — that  no  place  was  found  for  them.]  There  was  no 
sign  or  remainder  left  of  their  former  greatness.  (Compare 
Psal.  i.  4.  xxxvii.  10.  Hos.  xiii.  4.)  The  same  expression 
is  used  by  Isaiah,  xli.  15.  where  speaking  of  the  victory 
God  will  give  to  his  church  over  its  enemies,  he  saith. 
Thou  shall  thrash  the  mountains,  and  make  the  hills  as  chaff: 
thou  shall  fan  them,  and  the  wind  shall  drive  them  away. 
The  expressions  in  both  places  allude  to  the  thrashing- 
floors  in  the  eastern  countries,  which  were  usually  placed 
on  the  tops  of  hills.    (See  2  Chron.  iii.  1.) 

And  the  stone  that  smote  Hie  image  became  a  great  mmin- 
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tain,  and  filled  the  whole  earth.]  This  denotes  the  advance- 
ment and  increase  of  Christ's  kingdom,  that  it  should  from 
small  beginnings  proceed  to  fill  the  whole  earth  :  as  if  a 
stone  by  degrees  should  grow  to  a  mountain.  Thus  Christ 
is  described  as  going  forth  conquering,  and  to  conquer, 
Rev.  vi.  2.  Mr.  Mede  hath  very  judiciously  observed, 
(see  his  Works,  p.  743.)  that  this  kingdom  is  described  here 
under  two  states  or  forms ;  the  one  may  be  called  by  way  of 
distinction  the  kingdom  of  the  stone,  the  other  the  kingdom 
of  the  mountain.  The  first  commenced  upon  the  erection 
of  the  fourth  kingdom,  while  the  statue  continued  on  its 
feet ;  the  other  was  to  be  manifest  under  its  last  and  weakest 
state.  Christ,  the  foundation  of  the  church,  is  often  de- 
scribed as  a  stone,  (see  Isa.  xxviii.  16.  Zech.  iii.  9.)  and 
the  church  in  its  flourishing  estate  is  represented  as  a  moun- 
tain.  (Isa.  ii.  2.  Ezek.  xx.  40.  Rev.  xxi.  10.) 

Ver.  36.  We  will  tell  the  interpretation  to  the  king.]  An 
expression  becoming  the  modesty  of  so  good  a  man  as 
Daniel :  who  allows  his  friends  a  share  in  the  honour  of 
interpreting  the  dream,  because  the  interpretation  was  ob- 
tained by  their  joint  prayers  to  God.     (See  ver.  18.  23.) 

Ver.  37.  Tliou,  O  king,  art  a  king  of  kings.]  So  Nebu- 
chadnezzar is  styled,  Ezek.  xxvi.  7.  because  he  had  kings 
for  his  vassals  and  tributaries :  such  were  Jehoiakim 
and  Zedekiah,  the  former  kings  of  Judah,  (2  Kings  xxiv. 
1. 17.)  The  same  title  was  afterward  given  to  Artaxerxes 
king  of  Persia,  Ezra  vii.  12. 

Ver.  38.  And  wheresoever  the  children  of  men  dwell — 
hath  he  made  thee  ruler  over  them  all  ]  The  great  monarchs 
assumed  to  themselves  the  title  of  being  lords  of  the  world: 
(see  vi.  25.  viii.  5.)  so  the  word  OlKovfiivrt,  the  world,  com- 
monly signifies  the  Roman  empire  in  the  New  Testament. 
(See  Luke  ii.  1.  Acts  xi.  29.) 

Tlie  beasts  of  the  field  and  the  fowls  of  heaven  hath  he 
given  into  thine  hand.]  The  Greek  adds.  And  the  fish  of  the 
sea:  whatever  right  thy  subjects  can  claim,  either  in  their 
possessions,  or  in  any  perquisites  thereto  belonging,  is  all 
held  of  thee,  as  the  supreme  lord.    (Compare  Jer.  xxvii.  6.) 

Ver.  39.  And  after  thee  shall  arise  another  kingdom  in-- 
ferior  to  thee.]  See  ver.  32. 

And  another  third  kingdom  of  brass,  (see  ver.  32.)  which 
shall  reign  over  all  the  earth.]  The  Grecian  monarchy  shall 
extend  its  conquests  beyond  the  bounds  of  the  preceding 
empires,  even  to  those  parts  of  the  east,  which  none  of  the 
Persian  monarchs  had  ever  attempted  to  subdue. 

Ver.  40.  And  the  fourth  kingdom  shall  be  strong  as  iron.] 
So  it  is  represented  as  having  great  iron  teeth,  vii.  7.  19. 
This  fourth  kingdom  can  be  no  olher  than  the  Roman  em- 
pire. Some  commentators,  indeed,  have  reckoned  the  em- 
pire continued  in  Alexander's  successors,  as  a  distinct 
kingdom  from  that  which  was  set  up  by  himself.  But  no 
writer  of  the  history  of  those  times  speaks  of  it  as  such  : 
and  this  notion  plainly  contradicts  the  description  which 
Daniel  gives  of  that  kingdom,  chap.  viii.  There  the  pro- 
phet represents  the  third  kingdom  as  it  were  set  up  by 
Alexander,  and  continued  under  his  successors,  under  the 
figure  of  a  goat  having  one  great  horn,  and  afterward, /o?/r 
others  which  stood  up  in  its  stead,  (ver.  8.)  and  afterward 
exprcs.sly  calls  Alexander  the  first  king,  (ver.  21.)  and  far- 
ther tells  us,  (xi.  4.)  that  his  kingdom  shall  be  broken  and 
divided  towards  the  four  winds  of  heaven.  They  that  want 
farther  satisfaction,  may  see  more  proofs  of  this  point  in 
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Mr.  Mede's  dissertation  upon  this  subject,  p.  712.  of  his 
Works, 

The  reason  why  the  Spirit  of  God  takes  notice  of  these 
monarchies  rather  than  any  others,  is,  because  God's  peo- 
ple were  subjects  to  these  monarchies  as  they  succeeded 
one  another:  and  in  their  succession,  a  line  of  time  is  car- 
ried on  to  the  coming  of  Christ,  who  was  to  appear  in  the 
times  of  the  fourth  monarchy,  and  the  countries  belonging 
to  it  were  to  be  the  chief  seat  of  Christ's  kingdom :  as  Mr. 
Mede  observes  in  the  same  dissertation. 

And  as  iron  that  breaketh  all  these,  shall  it  break  in  pieces 
and  bruise.]  Or,  Even  as  iron  that  breaketh  (all  things),  shall 
it  break  in  pieces  and  bruise  all  these. 

Ver.  41.  And  whereas  thou  sawest  tlie  feet  and  toes,  part 
qf  potter's  clay,  and  part  of  iron,  the  kingdom  shall  be  di- 
vided.] The  ten  toes  of  the  image  signify  the  ten  kings,  who 
were  in  aftertimes  to  divide  this  kingdom  among  them- 
selves :  denoted  by  the  ten  horns  of  this  fourth  beast,  men- 
tioned vii.  7.  compared  with  Rev.  xvii.  12.  This  partition 
of  the  Roman  empire  will  divide  its  strength,  and  by  con- 
sequence be  a  diminution  of  its  power. 

Ver.  42.  And  as  the  toes  of  thefeet  were  part  of  iron,  and 
part  of  clay,  the  kingdom  shall  be  partly  strong,  and  partly 
broken.]  Or,  brittle.  The  sense  of  the  words  is  more  fully 
explained  in  the  following  verse.  Some  interpreters  ex- 
pleiin  them  thus:  That  the  chief  power  in  these  ten  king- 
doms shcdl  be  partly  secular,  and  partly  ecclesiastical:  and 
the  encroaching  of  the  ecclesiastical  power  upon  the  secu- 
lar, shall  be  the  occasion  of  frequent  clashings  between 
them,  to  the  weakening  of  both  parties,  and  endangering 
their  breaking  to  pieces. 

Ver.  43.  And  whereas  thou  sawest  iron  mixed  vnth  miry 
clay,  they  shall  mingle  tliemselves  with  the  seed  of  men :  but 
they  shall  not  cleave  one  to  another.]  These  ten  kingdoms 
shall  be  a  medley  of  people  of  different  nations,  laws,  and 
customs :  and  although  the  kings  of  the  several  nations 
shall  try  to  strengthen  themselves  by  marriage-alliances 
into  one  another's  families,  yet  the  different  interests 
which  they  pursue  will  make  them  often  engage  in  wars 
with  each  other,  and  thereby  weaken  the  common  strength. 

Ver.  44.  And  in  the  days  of  these  kings.]  During  the  suc- 
cession of  these  four  monarchies,  and  in  the  times  of  the 
last  of  them.  Compare  ver.  34.  where  the  stone  cut  out 
without  hands,  is  said  to  smite  the  im/ige  upon  its  feet,  which 
part  of  the  image  denotes  the  fourth  monarchy. 

Tlie  God  of  heaven  shall  set  up  a  kingdom,  which  sliall 
never  be  destroyed.]  The  kingdom  of  Christ  is  described  in 
Scripture  as  an  everlasting  kingdom :  not  like  the  king- 
doms of  this  world,  subject  to  change  and  dissolution,  but 
like  the  Author  of  it,  eternal  and  unchangeable.  (See  vii. 
14.  27.) 

But  it  shall  break  in  pieces  and  consume  all  these  king- 
doms.] See  ver.  34. 

Ver.  45.  Forasmuch  as  thou  sawest  that  tlie  stone  was  cut 
out  of  the  mountain  without  liands,  and  that  it  brake  in 
pieces  the  iron,  &c.]  There  should  not  have  been  a  full  stop 
placed  at  the  end  of  the  last  verse,  as  our  translation  is 
commonly  pointed  :  the  particle  forasmuch  shewing,  that 
the  .sense  of  this  verse  depends  upon  the  foregoing  words, 
as  in  ver.  40,  41.  The  words  shew  the  correspondence  be- 
tween the  several  parts  of  Nebuchadnezzar's  dream,  and 
the  event  thereby  signified:  that  as  the  stone  cut  out  with- 


out hands  overturned  the  image,  and  broke  it  to  pieces ;  so 
a  kingdom  of  God's  own  erecting  should  put  an  end  to  all 
these  earthly  kingdoms. 

The  stone  was  cut  out  of  the  [or  a]  mountain  without 
hands.]  The  phrase  without  hands  denotes  it  to  be  an  act 
of  God's  own  immediate  power,  and  brought  to  pass  with- 
out the  interposition  of  second  causes.  (Compare  viii.  26.) 
So  the  heavenly  body  we  are  to  receive  at  the  resurrection, 
is  called  a  building  not  made  with  hands,  2  Cor.  v.  1.  The 
same  expression  is  used  concerning  the  heavenly  taberna- 
cle, Heb.  ix.  11. 24.  in  opposition  to  buildings  of  human 
structure.  In  like  manner,  Christ  at  his  coming  into  the 
world  had  a  body  prepared  for  him  by  the  immediate  ope- 
ration of  the  Holy  Ghost. 

J^e  great  God  hath  made  knottm  to  the  king.  Sec]  See 
ver.  28. 

Ver.  46.  Then  the  king  Nebuchadnezzar  fell  on  his  face, 
and  worshipped  Daniel,  and  commanded  that  they  should 
offer  an  oblation  and  sweet  odours  unto  him.]  Doing  reve- 
rence by  prostration  is  not  only  an  act  of  worship  paid  to 
God,  but  often  given  to  kings  and  great  men  in  the  Old 
Testament,  according  to  the  custom  of  the  eastern  coun- 
tries. (See  2  Sam.  ix.  6.  xiv.  33.)  It  was  likewise  an 
expression  of  reverence  paid  to  prophets,  on  the  account 
of  the  sanctity  of  their  office,  and  not  refused  by  them. 
(See  1  Kings  xviii.  7.)  Of  this  kind  was  probably  the  wor- 
ship paid  by  the  leper  to  Christ,  (Matt.  viii.  2.)  whom 
he  took  for  a  prophet.  But  when  other  circumstances 
were  added  to  it,  which  made  it  look  like  Divine  worship, 
then  it  was  refused  to  be  accepted,  as  in  the  case  of  St. 
Peter,  Acts  x.  25.  and  of  the  angel.  Rev.  xix.  10.  The 
adoration  here  described,  seems  to  have  been  of  the  latter 
kind,  being  joined  with  offering  incense,  an  act  of  worship 
peculiar  to  God  alone.  (See  Ezra  vi.  10.)  For  this  reason 
it  is  highly  probable  that  Daniel  refused  the  honours  of- 
fered to  him,  and  put  the  king  in  mind  that  he  should  give 
God  the  glory,  as  we  find  he  does  in  the  following  verse. 
Nebuchadnezzar  seems  in  a  sudden  transport  to  have 
looked  upon  Daniel  as  having  something  more  than  human 
in  him ;  (see  iv.  8.)  just  as  the  barbarians  thought  of  St. 
Paul,  Acts  xxviii.  6. 

Ver.  47.  Of  a  truth  it  is  that  your  God  is  a  God  of  gods, 
and  a  Lord  of  kings.]  Superior  to  all  the  gods  or  demons  who 
are  worshipped  by  men ;  the  supreme  Governor  of  the  world, 
and  Ruler  of  the  kings  and  kingdoms  in  it.     (See  ver.  21.) 

Ver.  48.  Then  the  king  made  Daniel — ruler  over  the  whole 
province  of  Babylon.]  When  the  empire  came  under  the 
government  of  the  Medes  and  Persians,  every  province  had 
a  prince  or  ruler  appointed  over  it,  (vi.  1.)  This  might 
probably  have  been  practised  before,  only  afterward  im- 
proved by  the  addition  of  three  presidents  over  the  rest. 
(Ibid.  ver.  2.  and  v.  7.) 

And  chief  of  the  governors  over  all  the  wise  men  of  Baby- 
lon.] See  the  note  upon  i.  20.  and  compare  iv.  9.  v.  11. 

Ver.  49.  THien  Daniel  requested  of  the  king,  and  lie  set 
Shadrach,  Meshach,  and  Abednego,  over  the  affairs  of  the 
province  of  Babylon.]  That  they  might  be  assisting  to  him, 
and  partners  in  honour  with  him,  by  whose  joint  interces- 
sion this  secret  was  revealed,  (ver.  18.) 

But  Daniel  sat  in  the  gate  of  the  king.]  He  was  a  con- 
stant attendant  at  the  king's  court.  (See  Esth.  ii.  19.  21. 
iii.  2.) 
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CHAP.   III. 

ARGUMENT. 

The  history  of  the  miraculous  deliverance  of  Daniel's  three 
friends  out  of  the  fiery  furnace,  into  which  they  were  cast, 
because  they  refused  to  worship  the  golden  image  which 
king  Nebuchadnezzar  had  set  up. 

Ver.  1.  Nebuchadnezzar  made  an  image  of  gold, 
the  height  whereof  was  threescore  cubits,  and  the  breadth 
six  cubits.]  This  image  was  set  up  probably  in  honour  of 
Bel,  whom  Nt>buchadnezzar  worshipped  as  his  tutelar 
deity ;  and  called  Daniel  after  his  name.    (See  i.  2.  iv.  8.) 

Tlie  proportion  of  this  image  shews  it  to  have  been  a 
very  irregular  figure,  no  man's  height  being  above  six  times 
his  thickness.  This  makes  interpreters  generally  under- 
stand these  sixty  cubits  of  the  height  of  the  image  and  pe- 
destal taken  both  together :  and  suppose  the  image  to  have 
been  thirty-six  cubits,  and  the  pedestal  twenty-four.  Dio- 
dorusSiculus,  giving  an  account  of  the  plunder  Xerxes  had 
taken  out  of  the  temple  of  Belus,  mentions  a  statue  of 
massy  gold  which  was  forty  feet  high,  which  Dr.  Prideaux 
conjectures  to  have  been  this  statue :  and  then  the  body  of 
the  image  would  hardly  have  been  twenty-seven  cubits 
high.    (See  his  Script,  Connex.  par.  i.  p.  100, 101.) 

The  Greek  interpreter  supposes  this  remarkable  story  to 
have  happened  in  the  eighteenth  year  of  Nebuchadnezzar's 
reign. 

Ver.  2.  Then  Nebuchadnezzar  sent  to  gather  the  princes, 
the  governors,  and  the  captains,  &c.]  It  seems  a  needless 
task  to  undertake  an  exact  description  of  these  several 
officers  and  commanders,  who  cannot  be  distinguished 
with  any  certainty.  From  the  first  word  ahashdarpanaia, 
princes,  the  word  satrapas  is  derived,  which  is  commonly 
taken  for  a  word  of  Persian  original,  but  was  probably  first 
used  among  the  Assyrians  or  Babylonians,  and  from  thence 
derived  into  the  Persian  language. 

The  treasurers.]  In  the  Chaldee,  ghedabraia,  the  same 
word  with  ghizbar,  translated  treasurer,  Ezra  i.  8.  Z 
being  often  changed  into  D,  in  the  Chaldee. 

Ver.  3.  And  they  came  and  stood  before  the  image  which 
Nebuchadnezzar  hadset  up.]  They  made  their  personal  ap- 
pearance, and  shewed  themselves  ready  to  perform  the 
worship  required  of  them. 

Ver.  4.  O  people,  nations,  and  languages.]  Whatsoever 
parts  of  the  empire  ye  come  from,  and  whatever  language 
yon  speak.  (See  ver.  29.  and  iv.  1.)  This  form  of  speech 
was  designed  to  set  forth  the  largeness  and  extent  of  the 
Babylonish  empire,  which  had  subjects  of  so  many  dif- 
ferent languages.  The  same  phrase  was  afterward  used 
under  the  Medes  and  Persians.  (See  vi.  25.  Esth.  i.  22. 
iii.  12.  viii.  9.) 

Ver.  5.  That  at  what  time  ye  hear  the  sound  of  the  cor- 
net, harp,  &c.]  Some  of  the  names  of  these  musical  instru- 
ments have  a  great  affinity  with  the  Greek  words  of  the 
same  signification :  as  the  word  karna,  the  cornet,  with 
Kipai; ;  kithros,  the  harp,  with  Ki^apa  ;  pesanterin,  the  psal- 
tery, with  i/-aXT/)ptov ;  and  symphonia,  translated  dulcimer, 
with  trvfitjxijvia.  This  some  account  for,  by  supposing  that 
the  traffic  managed  by  the  Phoenicians  with  Greece,  (see 
Ezck.  xxvii.  13.)  and  the  transplanting  of  the  Eolian  and 


Ionian  colonies  into  Asia,  which  happened  about  an  age 
after  the  destruction  of  Troy,  brought  these  and  other  Greek 
words  into  the  eastern  parts  of  the  world. 

But  it  is  more  probable  that  these  names  should  be  trans- 
ferred from  the  eastern  languages  into  Greece.  This  is 
taken  for  granted  in  the  word  sambuca,  derived  into  Greek 
from  the  Chaldee  sabca,  mentioned  in  the  text.  In  like 
manner  kithros,  from  whence  cithara  is  derived,  is  proba- 
bly taken  from  citrus,  i.  e.  the  citron-wood,  of  which  the 
instrument  is  made,  the  best  of  which  kind  grew  in  Media. 
This  opinion  is  confirmed  by  the  testimony  of  Strabo,  (lib. 
X.  p.  471.)  who  saith,  "  That  the  names  of  musical  instru- 
ments, such  as  nablia,  sambuca,  and  barbitos,  were  derived 
from  barbarous  languages :"  by  which  the  Greeks  denote 
the  eastern  tongues.  The  words  of  Athenaeus  are  to  the 
same  purpose,  lib.  iv.  cap.  23.  and  lib.  xiv.  cap.  5.  where 
he  saith,  "  That  the  Phrygian  and  Lydian  harmony  came 
from  the  barbarians,  i.  e.  the  eastern  nations,  to  the  Greeks." 

There  is  but  one  objection  against  this  opinion,  which  is, 
that  the  word  symphonia,  here  mentioned,  is  a  Greek  coiOr 
pound.  But  Isidore,  in  his  Origines,  describes  that  instru- 
ment to  be  hollow,  something  like  our  drum,  and  covered 
with  leather,  which  they  played  upon  with  a  stick  or  a  quill : 
from  whence  we  may  conclude,  that  the  affinity  between 
this  and  the  Greek  word  of  the  same  sound  is  purely 
accidental. 

Ver.  6.  Shall  the  same  hour.]  This  is  the  first  place  in 
the  Old  Testament  where  we  meet  with  the  division  of 
time  into  hours.  The  Greeks  ascribe  the  invention  of 
hours  to  Anaximander  or  Auaximenes;  who  probably 
learned  it  from  the  Chaldeans.  (See  Herodotus,  lib.  ii. 
cap.  109.) 

Be  cast  into  the  midst  of  a  burning  fiery  furnace.]  Burn- 
ing ofienders  alive  was  a  punishment  used  among  the 
Babylonians,  (see  Jer.  xxix.  22.)  and  it  may  be  in  other 
eastern  countries.    (See  Psal.  xxi.  9.) 

Ver.  7.  All  the  people^ell  down  and  worshipped  the 
golden  image,  &c.]  Paying  Divine  honours  to  the  images 
of  deified  men  was  a  piece  of  worship  generally  practised 
among  the  Chaldeans,  as  well  as  other  heathens.  (See 
Isa.  xlvi.  1.  Jer.  x.  2.  11. 1.  2.) 

Ver.  12.  They  serve  not  thy  gods.]  Or  rather.  Thy  god : 
for  the  image  represented  but  one  single  object  of  worship: 
so  the  word  is  rendered  i.  2.  and  so  it  should  be  translated 
Exod.  xxxii.  4.  This  is  thy  God,  O  Israel;  as  the  same 
words  are  rendered  Nehem.  ix.  18.  For  Aaron  certainly 
designed  to  worship  the  true  God  by  the  emblem  of  the 
golden  calf,  and  accordingly  proclaimed  a  feast  to  the 
Lord,  Exod.  xxxii.  5. 

Ver.  14.  Is  it  true,  O  Shadrach?  &c.]  Or,  Is  it  on  pur- 
pose? so  the  word  is  used,  Exod.  xxi.  13. 

Ver.  15.  Now  if  ye  be  ready.  Sue]  The  sentence  is  im- 
perfect in  the  original,  and  is  rightly  supplied  by  onr 
translators  with  the  word  well;  see  a  like  instance,  Luke 
xiii.  9. 

And  who  is  that  God  that  shall  deliver  you  out  of  my 
hand?]  Thus  Nebuchadnezzar  exalted  himself  above  God 
Almighty,  as  Sennacherib  had  done  before  him,  (2  Kings 
xviii.  36.)  notwithstanding  that  he  had  before  made  an 
ample  confession  of  the  true  God,  (ii.  47.) 

Ver.  16.  We  are  not  careful  to  answer  thee  in  this  matter  J] 
In  so  plain  a  case  there  is  no  room  for  deliberation :  we 
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have  an  answer  ready  dt  hand,  that  we  ought  to  obey  God 
rather  t/uin  num. 

Ver.  17.  Our  God  whom  we  serve  is  able  to  deliver  us — 
and  he  ttill  deliver  us  out  of  thine  haiuL]  As  wo  are  firmly 
persuaded  of  his  power  to  deliver  us,  so  we  trust  in  his 
mercy  and  goodness  that  he  will  deliver  us  out  of  this  im- 
minent danger.  This  they  speak  out  of  a  well-grounded 
hope,  not  from  a  certain  foresight  of  being  delivered;  for 
such  an  assurance  would  have  defeated  the  worth  of  their 
courage  and  constancy  in  despising  the  danger  which 
threatened  them. 

Ver.  19.  Then  was  Nebuchadnezzar  full  of  fury,  and  the 
form  of  his  visage  was  changed  against  Shadrach,  &c.]  He 
discovered  in  his  looks  the  signs  of  his  fierce  anger  against 
these  three  persons,  whom  he  was  incensed  against,  not 
only  as  guilty  of  disobedience,  but  likewise  of  the  highest 
ingratitude  towards  him,  who  had  preferred  them  to  places 
of  trust  and  honour. 

Ver.  25.  And  the  form  of  the  fourth  is  like  the  Son  of 
God."]  Like  that  of  an  angel.  (See  ver.  28.)  Angels  are 
called  the  sons  of  God,  Job  i.  6.  xxxviii.  7. 

Ver.  26.  Ye  servants  of  the  most  high  God.']  This  miracle 
calls  to  the  king's  mind  that  confession  he  had  formerly 
made  of  the  true  God,  (ii.  47.) 

Ver.  28.  Blessed  be  the  God  of  Shadrach,  &c.]  So  Darius 
offers  up  his  acknowledgments  to  the  God  of  Daniel, (vi.2G) 
looking  upon  him  as  superior  to  other  gods,  but  not  as  the 
only  true  God. 

Who  hath  sent  his  angel.]  So  Daniel  ascribes  his  deliver- 
ance from  the  lions  to  an  angel,  vi.  22.  (Compare  Acts 
xii.  11.) 

And  have  changed  the  king's  word.]  Have  rendered  his 
command  of  none  effect,  God  himself  having  suspended 
the  execution  of  it. 

Ver.  29.  Shall  be  cut  in  pieces,  and  their  houses  shall  be 
made  a  dunghill.]  See  ii.  5. 

Ver.  30.  Then  the  king  promoted  Shadrach,  &c.]  Or 
restored  them  to  their  former  places  and  dignities :  so  Lud. 
de  Dieu  explains  the  Chaldee  verb  Iiatselach.  The  Greek 
interpreter  adds,  at  the  end  of  the  verse.  And  he  advanced 
them  to  be  governors  over  all  the  Jews  who  were  in  his 
kingdom. 

CHAP.    IV. 

ARGUMENT. 

A  recital  of  Nebuchadnezzar's  dream,  which  foretold  the 
loss  of  his  kingly  power,  and  his  being  driven  from 
human  society,  as  it  was  explained  by  Daniel,  and  ful- 
filled in  the  event. 

Ver.  1.  JVeBUCHADNEZZAR  the  king,  unto  all  people, 
nations,  and  languages,  &c.]  This  chapter  contains  a  re- 
cital of  the  very  words  of  that  edict  or  proclamation 
which  Nebuchadnezzar  published  after  his  restoration, 
for  the  greater  confirmation  of  the  truth  of  the  event  here 
related. 

Ver.  3.  His  kingdom  is  an  everlaMing  kingdom.]  He 
exercises  an  uncontrollable  dominion  over  all  the  world, 
and  even  over  the  greatest  princes.    (See  ver.  17.  34,  35.) 

Ver.  4.  I  Nebuchadnezzar  was  at  rest  in  my  house,  and 
flourishing  in  my  palace.]  I  thought  myself  secure  in  my 


enjoyments,  and  at  full  ease  and  prosperity  in  my  palace 
at  Bal>ylon,  which  was  built  yn\h  that  state  and  magnifi- 
cence, as  to  be  reckoned  one  of  tile  wonders  of  the  world, 
(ver.  30.)  God's  particular  judgment  often  resembles  the 
general  one,  in  their  coming  suddenly  and  unexpectedly, 
when  men  indulge  themselves  in  their  carnal  security.  (See 
Psal.  XXX.  6,  7.  Matt.  xxiv.  43,  44. 1  Thess.  v.  2,  3.) 

Ver.  (».  Therefore  I  made  a  decree  to  bring  in  all  tlie  wise 
men  of  Babylon  before  me.]  As  he  did  before  upon  a  like 
occasion :  (ii.  2.) 

Ver.  8.  Whose  name  was  Belteshazzar,  &c.]  See  the  note 
upon  i.  7. 

And  in  whom  is  the  spirit  of  the  holy  gods.]  Who  is  enlight- 
ened by  the  gods,  or  heavenly  powers,  with  a  superna- 
tural degree  of  knowledge,  such  as  none  of  the  wise  men 
of  Babylon  can  attain  to.    (See  ii.  11.  v.  11.  14.) 

Ver.  9.  O  Belteshazzar,  master  of  the  magicians.]  See 
ii.  48.  and  the  note  upon  i.  20. 

Tell  me  the  vision  of  my  dream  that  I  have  seen,  and  the 
interpretation  thereof.]  Nebuchadnezzar  tells  the  dream  him- 
self in  the  following  words :  so  the  meaning  of  this  sentence 
must  be.  Tell  me  the  dream,  that  is,  the  interpretation 
thereof;  in  which  sense  the  copulative  particle  is  often  used. 
(See  the  note  on  i.  3.)  The  Greek  translate  it  thus.  Hear  the 
visions  of  my  dream,  and  tell  me  tlie  interpretation  thereof. 

Ver.  10.  J  saw,  and  behold  a  tree  in  tlie  midst  of  the 
earth.]  Princes  and  great  men  £ue  often  represented  by  fair 
and  flourishing  trees.  So  the  king  of  Assyria  is  described, 
Ezek.  xxxi.  3. 18.    (Compare  Isa.  x.  34.  Zech.  xi.  2.) 

Ver.  12.  Thebeastsof  the  field  had  shadow  under  it.]  All 
the  subjects  of  that  large  empire  thought  themselves  safe 
under  his  protection.  (Compare  Ezek.  xvii.  23.  xxxi.  6. 
Lara.  iv.  20.) 

Ver.  13.  Behold,  a  watcher  atid  [or  even]  a  holy  one  came 
from  heaven.]  The  conjunctive  copulative  is  used  here  by 
way  of  explication.  (See  ver.  9.)  The  word  watcher  is  un- 
derstood of  some  principal  angel:  the  angelical  orders  being 
described  as  always  attending  upon  God's  throne,  to  re- 
ceive and  execute  his  commands.  (See  Psal.  ciii.  20.  Matt, 
xviii.  10.  and  the  notes  upon  Ezek.  i.  11. 24.)  For  the  same 
reason  they  are  called  the  eyes  of  the  Lord,  Zech.  iv. 
10.)  In  the  fragments  of  that  ancient  book,  called  The 
Prophecy  of  Enoch,  quoted  in  the  Epistle  of  St.  Jude,  the 
angels  are  called  'Eyp/jyopot,  the  Greek  word  which  answers 
to  Eir  in  the  text ;  and  some  critics  derive  the  Iris  of  the 
poets,  whom  they  describe  as  the  messenger  of  the  gods, 
from  the  word  Eir :  though  others  take  the  word  Eir  to  dif- 
fer only  in  the  Chaldee  dialect  from  the  Hebrew  Tseir,  a 
messenger.  The  word  holy  one  denotes  such  of  the  angels 
who  kept  their  station,  and  were  not  seduced  from  their 
obedience,  when  the  evil  angels  fell.  (See  viii.  13.)  In  the 
same  sense  the  word  is  taken,  Jude  ver.  14.  The  Lord 
comefh  with  ten  thousands  of  his  saints,  or  holy  ones.  (Com- 
pare Deut.  xxxiii.  2.  Zech.  xiv.  5.  1  Thess.  iii.  13.) 

Ver.  14.  Let  the  beasts  get  away  from  under  it,  &c.]  Let 
his  subjects  not  rely  upon  his  protection.  (Compare  Ezek. 
xxxi.  12) 

Ver.  15.  Nevertheless  leave  the  stump  of  his  roots  in  the 
earth.]  As  when  the  root  of  a  tree  is  still  alive,  (here  is  a 
possibility  of  its  flourishing  again:  so  there  should  still 
be  hopes  that  the  king  may  recover  his  former  state  and 
dignity.   (See  ver.  26.) 
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With  a  band  of  iron  and  brass,  in  the  tender  grass  of  the 
field.]  To  denote  that  while  the  king  was  deprived  of  his 
reason,  and  lived  among  the  beasts  of  the  field,  he  was 
bound  with  fetters  and  chains,  as  madmen  usually  are. 
(See  Mark  v.  4.) 

Ver.  16.  Let  his  heart  be  changed  from  man's,  and  let  a 
beast's  heart  be  given  unto  him.']  Let  him  lose  the  use  of  his 
reason.  (See  ver.  34.  36.)  Scaliger  thinks  this  madness 
of  Nebuchadnezzar  is  obscurely  hinted  in  a  fragment  of 
Abydeneus,  produced  by  Eusebius,  Praep.  Evang.  lib.  ix. 
cap.  41.  where  having  represented  the  king  from  the  Chal- 
dean writers  to  have  fallen  into  an  ecstacy,  and  to  have 
foretold  the  destruction  of  that  empire  by  the  Medes  and 
Persians ;  the  author  adds,  that  immediately  after  uttering 
this  prophecy  he  disappeared,  which  Scaliger  expounds  of 
his  being  driven  from  his  kingly  state  and  the  society  of 
men.  (See  Scaliger's  notes  upon  the  Ancient  Fragments,  in 
the  appendix  to  his  work  de  Emendatione  Temporum.) 

And  let  seven  times  pass  over  him.}  That  is,  seven  years: 
so  the  expression  is  taken  xi.  13.  where  the  Hebrew  reads. 
The  king  of  tlie  north  shall  come  at  the  end  oj  times,  that  is, 
years.  So  the  time,  times,  and  a  half,  mentioned  vii.  25. 
xii.  7.  signify  three  years  and  a  half;  and  are  accordingly 
explained  hy  forty-two  months.  Rev.  xi.  2.  and  by  one 
thousand  and  sixty  days,  Rev.  xii.  7.  both  which  reckon- 
ings of  time  are  equivalent  to  three  years  and  a  half. 

Ver.  17.  This  matter  is  by  the  decree  of  the  watchers, 
and  the  demand  by  the  word  of  the  holy  ojies.]  It  is  called 
the  decree  of  the  Most  High,  ver.  24.  So  the  expression  of 
the  text  is  an  allusion  to  the  proceedings  of  earthly  princes, 
who  publish  their  decrees  with  the  advice  of  their  chief 
ministers.  Thus  God  is  described  as  summoning  all  the 
host  of  angels,  and  taking  resolutions  according  to  their 
advice,  1  Kings  xxii.  19.  and  Christ  is  represented  as  at- 
tended with  angels  and  saints  as  his  assessors  at  the  day 
of  judgment.  (See  vii.  22.  of  this  prophecy,  1  Cor.  \i. 
2,  3. 1  Tim.  V.  21.  Rev.  xx.  4.)  The  words  are  capable  of 
another  sense ;  viz.  that  this  sentence  was  pronounced  at 
the  request  of  those  angels  whom  God  had  appointed  to 
preside  over  the  affairs  of  the  Babylonish  empire.  (See 
the  note  upon  x.  13.)  Watchers  and  holy  ones  are  here 
spoken  of  in  the  plural  number,  whereas  the  words  are  in 
the  singular,  ver.  13.  which  difference  may  thus  be  ac- 
counted for;  that  the  sentence  was  pronounced  at  the  joint 
request  of  many,  but  was  to  be  put  in  execution  by  one 
single  angel. 

To  the  intent  that  the  living  may  know  the  Most  High 
nUeth  in  the  kingdom  of  men,  &c.]  See  ii.  21. 

And  setteth  up  over  it  the  basest  of  men.]  This  regards 
Nebuchadnezzar,  either  with  respect  to  his  present  condi- 
tion, whose  pride  and  cruelty  rendered  him  as  despicable 
in  the  sight  of  God,  as  his  high  estate  made  him  appear 
honourable  in  the  eyes  of  men;  and  therefore  was  justly 
doomed  to  so  low  a  degree  of  abasement:  or  else  it  may 
be  understood  of  his  wonderful  advancement  and  restora- 
tion, after  he  had  been  degraded  from  his  dignity,  and 
sent  to  herd  with  the  beasts  of  the  field.  God  thereby 
asserting  that  prerogative  of  his,  of  bringing  low  and  lifting 
up;  and  of  raising  the  beggar  from  the  dunghill,  to  set  him 
am/mg princes.   (1  Sam.  ii.  8,  9.  Psal.  cxiii.  7,  8.) 

Ver.  18.  For  the  spirit  of  the  holy  Gods  is  in  thee.]  See 
ver,  8. 


Ver.  19.  TJien  Daniel  was  astonished  for  one  hour,  &c.] 
Both  at  the  surprising  circumstances  of  the  judgment  de- 
nounced against  the  king;  and  likewise  out  of  a  tender 
regard  and  respect  for  his  person,  who  had  bestowed  so 
many  favours  upon  him. 

The  dteam  be  to  them  that  hate  thee,  &c.]  The  words  are 
spoken  by  the  figure  called  euphemismus,  when  we  would 
avert  an  ill  omen  from  ourselves  or  friends,  by  wishing  it 
may  light  upon  our  enemies.  See  a  like  instance,  1  Sam. 
XXV.  22.  So  and  more  also  do  God  unto  the  enemies  of 
David.  At  the  same  time,  Daniel  expresses  his  dutiful 
concern  for  the  safety  of  the  king's  person  and  government. 
Jeremy  had  before  advised  the  Jewish  captives  at  Babylon 
to  wish  and  pray  for  the  prosperity  of  the  government  under 
which  they  lived,  Jer.  xxix.  7. 

Ver.  22.  It  is  thou,  O  king— for  thy  greatness  is  grown, 
and  reacheth  unto  heaven.]  See  ii.  38. 

Ver.  25.  They  shall  drive  thee  from  men,  &c.]  See  ver.  16. 

Ver.  26.  After  that  thou  shall  have  known  that  the  heavens 
do  rule.]  Heaven  is  put  for  God,  as  Matt.  xxi.  25.  Luke 
XV.  18.  21. 

Ver.  27.  Break  off  thy  sins  by  righteousness,  &c.]  Be- 
come a  new  man.  The  Greek  translates  it.  Redeem  thy 
iniquities  by  alms-deeds:  making  this  sentence  equivalent 
in  sense  to  the  following  words :  and  it  is  true  that  righte- 
ousness is  often  taken  for  mercy.  (See Psal.  xxxi.  2.  cxii.  9.) 
Nor  does  this  sense  of  the  words  favour  the  doctrine  of 
merit,  any  more  than  those  words  of  Solomon,  Prov.  xvi. 
6.  By  mercy  and  truth  iniquity  is  purged,  or  expiated :  as 
the  Hebrew  verb  caphar  properly  signifies.  To  the  same 
sense  St.  Peter  saith,  CJiarity  shall  cover  a  multitude  of 
sins,  1  Pet.  iv.  8.  viz.  as  it  is  a  testimony  of  unfeigned 
repentance  or  conversion.  Thus  Salvian,  descanting  upon 
this  text,  and  speaking  of  works  of  charity,  as  proper  evi- 
dences of  true  repentance,  saith  of  the  sinner,  "  Offerat  cum 
compunctione,  cum  lacrymis :  aliter  quippe  oblata  non 
prosuut;  quia  non  pretio,  sed  affectu  placent."  We  ought  to 
make  such  oblations  with  all  the  signs  of  true  contrition,  or 
else  they  will  not  be  accepted  ;  because  it  is  not  the  value  of 
the  things  themselves,  but  the  disposition  of  the  giver,  which 
renders  them  acceptable.  (Salvian.  ad  Eccles.Cathol.  lib.  i.) 

It  may  be  a  lengthening  of  thy  tranquillity.]  God  some- 
times defers  his  judgments  upon  men's  shewing  signs  of  re- 
pentance.   (See  1  Kings  xxi.  29.) 

Ver.  30.  Is  not  this  great  Babylon,  which  I  have  built; 
&c.]  Though  Babylon  was  one  of  the  oldest  cities  in  the 
world,  yet  Nebuchadnezzar  had  very  much  improved,  and 
made  it  one  of  the  wonders  of  the  world,  upon  account  of 
the  largeness  and  height  of  its  new  walls,  the  temple  of 
Belus,  his  own  palace,  and  the  hanging  gardens  belonging 
to  it ;  the  banks  of  the  river,  and  the  canals  made  for  the 
draining  of  it :  all  which  were  the  works  of  this  king,  and 
an  exact  description  of  them  may  be  seen  in  Dr.  Prideaux's 
Script.  Conncx.  par.  i.  p.  94,  &c. 

The  words  of  Nebuchadnezzar  here  recited  savour  of 
great  pride  and  arrogance,  and  are  therefore  justly  punished 
by  that  judgment  pronounced  upon  him  in  the  following 
verses.     (Compare  v.  20.) 

Ver.  .31.  While  the  word  was  in  the  king's  mouth,  there 
fella  voice  from  heaven.  Sue]  So  Herod  was  struck  imme- 
diately, because  he  gave  not  God  the  glory,  (Acts  xii.  23.) 

Ver.34.  At  the  endofthe  days  I  Nebuchadnezzar  lif fed  up 
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mine  eyes  to  heaven,  and  my  understanding  returned  unto 
me,  &c.]  At  the  end  of  seven  years  (sec  ver.  16.)  I  reco- 
vered the  use  of  my  reason,  (ver.  36.)  and  became  sensible 
of  my  dependance  upon  God,  and  lifted  up  mine  eyes  to 
heaven-  in  a  devout  acknowiedgment  of  his  sovereign  ma- 
jesty, whose  dominion  alone  is  unchangeable,  and  endures 
for  ever. 

Ver.  35.  And  all  the  inhabitants  of  the  world  are  reputed 
as  nothing,  &c.]  The  greatest  monarchs,  as  well  as  persons 
of  an  inferior  rank,  are  as  nothing  in  his  sight:  and  he  dis- 
poses all  things  in  heaven  and  earth  by  an  irresistible 
power  and  authority.    (Compare  Isa.  xl.  15.  17.  xlv.  9.) 

Ver.  36.  And,  for  the  glory  of  my  kingdom,  mine  honour 
and  brightness  returned  to  me.]  Or,  The  glory  of  my 
kingdom,  (for  the  particle  in  the  word  likar  is  used  for  the 
nominative  case,  see  Noldius,  p.  463.)  mine  honour,  and 
countenance,  or  comeliness,  returned  to  me.  The  word 
ziv  is  translated  countenance,  v.  6.  vii.  28.  I  recovered  my 
former  looks,  was  possessed  of  the  same  outward  glory  and 
majesty,  and  was  honoured  with  the  seime  attendance  and 
retinue  as  I  was  before. 

Ver.  37.  All  whose  works  are  truth,  and  his  ways  judg- 
ment.'] Who  governs  the  world  with  equity  and  justice. 
(Compare  Rev.  xv.  3.  xvi.  7.) 

And  those  who  walk  in  pride  he  is  able  to  abase.]  Of 
which  Nebuchadnezzar  himself  was  a  remarkable  instance, 
ver.  30,  31.  and  v.  20. 


CHAP.    V. 

ARGUMENT. 

A  judgment  is  denounced  against  Belshazzar,  for  his  sacri- 
lege, by  a  hand-writing  upon  the  wall,  which  Daniel 
reads :  importing  the  downfall  of  the  Babylonish  mo- 
narchy, and  translating  the  empire  to  the  Medes  and 
Persians :  which  sentence  is  fulfilled  the  same  night. 

Ver.  1.  Belshazzar  the  king.]  TMs  was  the  last 
king  of  the  Babylonish  race,  and  therefore  must  be  the 
same  who  is  called  Nabonnedus  by  Berosus,  and  "NTaboan- 
delus  by  Josephus,  Antiq.  lib.  x.  cap.  11.  (See  this  clearly 
proved  by  Dr.  Prideaux,  Script.  Connex.  par.  i.  p.  114.) 

Made  a  feast  to  a  thousand  of  his  lords,  and  drank  wine 
before  the  thousand.]  The  king  made  a  great  feast  to  the 
principal  officers  and  great  men  of  his  courty  and  was  him- 
self present  at  it.  This  feast  was  made  at  a  time  of  public 
rejoicing,  being  an  annual  festival,  when  the  whole  night 
was  spent  in  revelling :  which  season  Cyrus  took  the  ad- 
vantage of  to  make  himself  master  of  the  city,  as  Herodo- 
tus, lib.  i.  and  Xenophon,  lib.  vii.  relate,  and  was  foretold 
by  Jeremy,  li.  39.  57. 

Ver.  2.  Belshazzar  commanded  to  bring  the  gold  and 
silver  vessels  which  his  father  Nebuchadnezzar  had  taken  out 
of  the  temple  which  was  in  Jerusalem.]  These  vessels  were 
carried  by  Nebuchadnezzar  into  the  temple  of  his  own  god, 
(i.  2.)  and  set  apart,  as  it  seems,  for  religious  uses.  So 
this  farther  profanation  of  them  was  contrary  to  the  rules 
of  their  own  religion,  and  may  be  supposed  to  have  been 
done  out  of  a  drunken  frolic  by  Belshazzar. 

Without  question  the  vessels  and  other  furniture  with 
which  Solomon  adorned  the  temple  were  extraordinarily 


magnificent:  since  Nebuchadnezzar  thought  them  worth 
carrying  to  Babylon,  to  furnish  the  temple  he  had  built 
there  for  his  god  Belus,  a  structwre  that  might  be  esteemed 
one  of  the  wonders  of  the  world.  (See  Dr.  Prideaux,  ubi 
supra,  p.  98.)  Some  of  tliese  vessels  were  afterward  car- 
ried in  triumph  to  Rome  by  Titus,  after  he  had  conquered 
Jerusalem,  as  Josephus,  an  eye-witness,  asserts :  (Bell.Jud. 
lib.  vii.  'p.  1306.  edit.  Oxon.)  afterward,  when  Gisericus 
sacked  Rome,  he  carried  these  away  with  the  rest  of  his 
booty  ;  but  when  Justinian  conquered  Africa,  he  recovered 
them  again,  and  sent  them  for  a  present  to  the  church  of 
Jerusalem.    (See  Evagrius,  lib.  iv.  cap.  17.) 

Which  his  father  Nebuchadnezzar  had  taken.]  Nebu- 
chadnezzar was  in  truth  his  grandfather ;  for  he  was  the 
son  of  Evil-Merodach  by  Nitocris  his  quceu :  so  he  was 
grandson  to  Nebuchadnezzar :  and  thus  the  prophecy  of 
Jeremy  was  fulfilled,  that  all  nations  should  serve  Nebu- 
chadnezzar, and  his  son,  and  his  son's  son,  Jer.  xxvil.  7. 
It  is  usual  in  Scripture  to  call  the  grandfather  by  the  name 
of  father.  (See  2  Sam.  ix.  7.  2  Kings  viii.  26.  compared 
with  ver.  18. ;  2  Chron.  xv.  16.  compared  with  xi.  20. ; 
Zech.  i.  1.  with  Ezra  vi.  14.) 

Ver.  4.  They  drank  wine,  and  praised  the  gods  of  gold 
and  of  silver,  &c.]  They  sang  praises  to  their  false  gods, 
who  were  fitly  represented  by  senseless  images ;  and  this 
they  did  by  way  of  triumph  over  the  God  of  Israel,  the 
vessels  of  whose  temple  they  brought  forth  as  so  many 
trophies  of  their  victory.    (See  ver.  23.) 

Ver.  5.  In  the  same  hour  came  forth  fingers  of  a  man's 
hand.]  Next  to  murder,  no  sin  is  so  remarkably  punished  in 
this  world  as  that  of  sacrilege,  as  appears  by  innumerable 
instances  taken  out  of  the  histories  of  all  ages,  of  heathens 
and  infidels,  as  well  as  Jews  and  Christians.  For  to  pro- 
fess a  religion  to  be  true,  and  yet  to  ofl"er  violence  to  the 
places  and  utensils  dedicated  to  the  service  of  that  religion, 
is  downright  impiety,  and  argues  a  contempt  of  all  religion. 
Remarkable  examples  of  this  kind  in  the  heathen  story 
are,  the  miserable  end  of  the  Phoceans,  who  robbed  the 
temple  of  Delphos,  and  were  the  occasion  of  that  war, 
which  was  called  from  thence  the  holy  war ;  an  account  of 
which  may  be  seen  in  Petavius,  Rationar.  Temporum, 
par.  i.  p.  113. ;  the  destruction  of  the  Gauls  in  their  at- 
tempt upon  the  same  temple;  and  of  Crassus,  who  plun- 
dered the  temple  of  Jerusalem,  and  that  of  the  Syrian  god- 
dess :  these  two  last  stories  are  very  particularly  related  by 
Dr.  Prideaux,  par.  ii.  p.  26.  202. 

Grotius's  note  upon  this  place  is  worth  observing:  "  The 
heathens  thought  it  a  great  impiety  to  convert  sacred  things 
to  common  uses ;  but  now-a-days  neither  princes  nor  peo- 
ple think  there  is  any  harm  in  it :  and  can  we  expect  that 
God  should  not  visit  for  these  things?" 

And  wrote  over  against  the  candlestick.]  The  feast  was 
continued  till  late  in  the  night,  according  to  custom.  (See 
the  note  upon  ver.  1.) 

Ver.  6.  Then  the  king's  countenance  was  changed — so  that 
the  joints  of  his  loins  were  loosed.  Sec]  He  discovered  the 
disorder  of  his  mind,  by  the  shaking  and  trembling  which 
seized  his  whole  body.    (Compare  Psal.  Ixix.  23.) 

Ver.  7.  TTie  king  cried  aloud.]  Discovering  thereby  great 
fear  and  impatience. 

To  bring  in  the  astrologers,  &c.]  See  the  note  upon  i.  20. 
ii.  2.  iv.  6. 


CHAP,  v.] 
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And  shall  be  the  third  ruler  in  the  kingdom.'}  One  of  ttie 
three  principal  rulers.     (See  vi.  2.) 

Ver.  8.  Then  came  in  all  the  king's  wise  men,  but  they 
could  not  read  the  writing. '\  It  was  probably  writ  in  the  old 
Hebrew  letters,  now  called  the  Samaritan  character,  which 
the  Chaldeans  were  ignorant  of. 

Ver.  10.  Now  the  queen,  by  reason  of  the  words  of  the 
king  and  his  lords,  came  into  the  banquet-house.}  The 
king's  wives  and  concubines  sat  with  him  at  the  feast,  ver.  2. 
So  the  person  here  mentioned  must  be  the  queen-mother 
Nitocris;  a  lady  famous  for  her  wisdom,  who  had  the  chief 
management  of  the  public  affairs,  and  so  is  called  the  queen, 
by  way  of  eminence.    (See  Dr.  Prideaux,  par.  i.  p.  122.) 

Ver.  11.  Tliere  is  a  man  in  thy  kingdom  in  whom  is  the 
spirit  of  the  holy  Gods.}  See  the  note  upon  iv.  8. 

And  in  the  days  of  thy  father.}  i.  e.  Thy  grandfather  Ne- 
buchadnezzar.   (See  ver.  2.) 

Ver.  13.  Art  thou  that  Daniel?  h.c.}  Though  his  grand- 
father had  advanced  Daniel  to  considerable  places  of  ho- 
nour, (ver.  11.)  yet  Belshazzar  knew  nothing  of  him;  which 
argues  him  to  have  been  a  weak  and  vicious  prince,  ac- 
cording to  the  character  historians  give  of  him,  and  that  he 
left  the  care  of  the  public  affairs  to  his  mother,  minding 
nothing  but  his  pleasures. 

Ver.  17.  Let  thy  gifts  be  to  thyself,  and  give  thy  reward 
to  another.}  The  prophet  was  not  willing  to  receive  any  re- 
ward for  interpreting  a  writing,  which  was  to  receive  its 
accomplishment  in  the  destruction  of  the  king  and  the 
government. 

Ver.  19.  And,  for  the  majesty  that  he  gave  him,  all  people, 
nations,  and  languages,  trembled  and  feared  before  him.} 
See  ii.  37,  38. 

Ver.  20.  But  when  his  heart  was  lifted  up,  &c.]  See  iv.  30. 

And  they  took  his  glory  from  him.}  Or,  His  glory  was  taken 
from  him :  the  verb  transitive  being  often  used  for  the  im- 
personal.   (See  the  note  upon  ii.  30.) 

Ver.  23.  But  hast  lifted  up  thyself  against  the  Lord  of 
heaven,  &c.]  See  the  note  upon  ver.  4. 

And  the  God  in  whose  hand  thy  breath  is,  and  whose  are 
all  thy  ways,  hast  thou  not  glorified.}  Thou  hast  not  given 
due  honour  to  that  supreme  Being,  who  hath  an  absolute 
disposal,  not  only  of  thy  affairs,  (compare  Jer.  x.  23.)  but 
even  of  thy  life  itself. 

Ver.  26.  Mene;  God  hath  numbered  thy  kingdom,  and 
finished  it.}  The  determinate  number  of  years  which  God 
hath  appointed  for  the  continuance  of  thy  reign  and  the  Ba- 
bylonish monarchy  is  finished.  So  God  is  said  to  number  the 
months  of  man's  life,  and  to  appoint  him  bounds  which  he 
cannot  pass.  Job  xiv.  5.  The  word  Mene  is  doubled  in 
the  foregoing  verse,  to  shew  that  the  thing  is  certain,  and 
established  by  God,  as  Joseph  tells  Pharaoh  in  a  like  case. 
Gen.  xli.  32. 

Ver.  27.  Tkkel  ;  thou  art  weiglied  in  the  balances,  and 
found  wanting.}  Wicked  men  are  often  compared  to  silver 
adulterated,  and  alloyed  with  baser  metals,  which  makes  it 
too  light  when  weighed  in  the  balances.  (See  Jer.  vi.  30. 
Ezek.  xxii.  18.)  Such  was  Belshazzar  when  weighed  in 
the  scales  of  Divine  justice.  (Compare  Job  xxxi.  6.  Psal. 
xlii.  10.)  The  same  comparison  is  used  by  Homer,  when 
Hector's  fatal  day  approaches,  Iliad,  xxii.  and  by  Virgil  at 
the  death  of  Turnus,  ^neid.  xii. 

Ver.  28.  Peres  ;  thy  kingdom  is  divided  and  given  to  the 


Medes  and  Persians.}  The  verb  Paras,  from  whence  Peres 
is  derived,  as  an  appellative,  signifies  to  divide,  or  break: 
it  is  likewise  the  proper  name  of  the  Persians,  who  were 
to  be  sharers  in  the  division  of  the  Babylonish  empire. 
Upharsin,  in  the  twenty-fifth  verse,  is  a  particle  of  the  verb 
Paras;  it  literally  signifies.  And  they  divide  it. 

Ver.  29.  Then  commanded  Belshazzar,  and  they  clothed 
Daniel  with  scarlet,  &c.]  The  king  thought  himself  bound 
in  honour  to  perform  the  promise  he  had  made,  ver.  IG. 
which  yet  it  is  likely  could  not  take  effect  at  that  unseason- 
able time  of  night :  so  the  words  might  better  be  thus  trans- 
lated ;  Then  commanded  Belshazzar,  that  they  should  clothe 
Daniel  with  scarlet — and  should  make  a  proclamation  con- 
cerning him,  &c.  The  particle  vau  is  often  put  for  the  con- 
junction that:  (see  Noldius,  p.  312.)  so  it  is  used  in  the 
second  verse  of  this  chapter. 

Ver.  30.  In  that  night  was  Belshazzar  king  of  the  Chal- 
deans slain.}  He  and  all  his  nobles  were  slain  together  in 
the  midst  of  their  feasting  and  revelling,  as  Herodotus 
(lib.i.)  and  Xenophon  inform  us :  the  latter  relates  the  story 
thus :  (Cyropaed.  lib.  vii.)  "  That  two  deserters,  Gadata  and 
Gobryas,  having  assisted  some  of  the  Persian  army  to  kill 
the  guards,  and  seize  upon  the  palace,  they  entered  into 
the  room  where  the  king  was,  whom  they  found  standing  up 
in  a  posture  of  defence ;  but  they  soon  dispatched  him,  and 
those  that  were  with  him."  Thus  the  prophecy  of  Jeremy 
was  accomplished,  that  Babylon  should  be  taken  at  the 
time  of  a  public  feast,  while  her  princes  and  great  men,  her 
captains,  her  rulers,  and  mighty  men,  should  be  drunken,  and 
should  sleep  a  perpetual  sleep,  and  not  awaken:  (Ii.  39.  57.) 

Ver.  31.  And  Darius  the  Median  took  the  kingdom.}  This 
Darius  is  said  to  be  of  the  seed  of  the  Medes :  (ix.  1.)  and 
is  supposed  by  the  most  judicious  chronologers  to  be  the 
same  with  Cyaxares,  the  son  of  Astyages :  him  Cyrus  made 
king  of  the  Chaldeans,  as  being  his  uncle  by  the  mother's 
side,  and  his  partner  in  carrying  on  the  war  against  the  Ba- 
bylonians, and  left  him  the  palace  of  the  king  of  Babylon, 
to  live  there  whenever  he  pleased,  as  Xenophon  relates, 
Cyropaed.  lib.  viii.  Darius  succeeding  in  the  empire,  be- 
ing Cyrus's  gift,  Ptolemy's  Canon  supposes  Cyrus  to  be 
the  immediate  successor  of  Nabonnedus,  or  Belshazzar, 
and  allots  nine  years  to  his  reign:  whereas  Xenophon 
reckons  two  of  these  years  to  Darius,  and  seven  to  Cyrus : 
ubi  supra.  The  Chaldee  phrase  rendered  here,  took  the  king- 
dom, is  translated  possessed  the  kingdom,  vii.  18.  and  means 
the  same  with  succeeding  in  the  kingdom. 

CHAP.  VI. 

ARGUMENT. 

Daniel  being  preferred  by  Darius  above  all  the  governors 
and  princes  of  the  provinces,  they  maliciously  contrive 
an  accusation  against  him  ;  upon  which  he  is  cast  into 
the  lions'  den,  and  from  thence  miraculously  delivered. 

Ver.  1.  J.T  pleased  Darius  to  set  over  the  kingdom  a  hun- 
dred and  twenty  princes.}  According  to  the  number  of  the 
provinces  which  were  subject  to  the  Medo-Persian  empire. 
These  were  afterward  enlarged  to  a  hundred  and  twenty- 
seven  by  the  victories  of  Cambyses  and  Darius  Hystaspes. 
(See  Esth.  i.  1.) 
Ver.  3,  And  over  these  three  presidents,  of  whom  Daniel 
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wasfirst.]  He  had  been  appointed  one  of  the  principal 
officers  of  state  by  Belshazzar,  v.  29.  Darius  came  not 
to  Babylon,  but  tarried  at  Ecbatanc  in  Media,  whither  he 
sent  for  Daniel,  that  he  might  be  always  near  him :  see 
Joseph.  Antiq.  lib.  x.  cap.  12.  (al.  11.)  where  it  is  likely  he 
received  this  new  advancement.  Josephus  informs  us,  in 
the  same  place,  that  Daniel  built  an  admirable  structure  at 
Ecbatane,  probably  by  Darius's  direction,  which  was  after- 
ward made  the  burial-place  of  the  kings  of  Media  and 
Persia,  the  care  of  which  place  was  always  committed  to 
a  Jewish  priest. 

Vet.  S.  Because  that  an  excellent  spirit  was  in  him.]  Com- 
pare V.  11, 12.  He  had  great  experience  in  the  public  af- 
fairs, it  being  now  sixty-five  years  ago  since  he  was  first 
advanced  by  Nebuchadnezzar,  (ii.  48.) 

Ver.  8.  According  to  the  law  of  the  Medes  and  Persians, 
that  altereth  not.]  After  it  is  once  enacted  by  the  king,  with 
the  consent  of  his  counsellors.  So  Diodorus  Siculus  tells 
us  (lib.  iv.)  of  Darius,  the  last  king  of  Persia,  that  he  would 
have  pardoned  Charidemus  after  he  was  condemned  to 
death,  but  could  not  reverse  the  law  that  had  passed  against 
him.  We  may  observe  the  diiTerence  of  style  between  this 
text  and  that  of  Esth.  i.  19.  Here  the  words  are,  the  law 
of  the  Medes  and  Persians,  out  of  regard  to  the  king,  who 
was  a  Mede :  there  it  is  styled  the  law  of  the  Persians  and 
Medes,  the  king  being  a  Persian  at  that  time. 

Ver.  10.  The  windows  being  open  in  his  chamber.]  In  his 
upper  chamber,  as  the  Greek  reads  that  text.  It  seems  to 
have  been  customary  among  the  devout  persons  of  the 
Jewish  nation,  to  set  apart  some  upper  room  for  their  ora- 
tories, as  places  freest  from  noise  and  disturbance.  So  we 
read  Tobit  iii.  17.  that  Sarah  came  dotvn  from  her  upper 
chamber,  when  she  had  been  at  her  devotions:  and  the 
apostles  assembled  together  in  an  upper  room,  Acts  i.  13. 
(See  Bishop  Pearson  on  that  text,  in  his  first  Lecture  upon 
the  Acts.) 

Towards  Jerusalem.]  According  to  that  petition  in  Solo- 
mon's consecration-prayer,  (1  Kings  viii.  48.)  That  if  they 
were  led  away  captive,  and  should  pray  to  God  towards  the 
city  which  he  had  chosen,  and  the  house  which  Solomon  had 
built,  then  hear  thou  their  prayer,  &c.  (Compare  Psal.  v.  7. 
Jonah  ii.  4.) 

Three  times  a  day.]  Some  learned  writers  tell  us,  out  of 
Maimonides,  that  upon  solemn  days,  such  as  were  the  third 
and  fifth  days  of  the  week,  the  evening  sacrifice  was  killed 
at  half  an  hour  after  twelve  ;  so  the  hour  of  prayer,  which 
on  other  days  was  the  ninth  hour,  or  three  in  the  afternoon, 
was  then  about  noon ;  and  the  third  hour  of  prayer  must 
then  be  towards  bed-time.  (See  Thomdike  of  Religious 
Assemblies,  chap.  8.  and  Dr.  Prideaux's  Dissert,  upon  the 
Synagogue  Service,  par.  i.  book  vi.  of  his  Script.  Connex.) 

Ver.  13.  That  Daniel,  who  is  of  the  children  of  the  cap- 
tivity ofJudah.]  Compare  v.  13.  This  is  added  to  aggra- 
vate his  fault,  that  one  who  is  a  foreigner,  and  brought 
hither  a  captive,  should  ofier  a  public  affront  to  the  laws  of 
the  king,  whose  favour  and  protection  he  enjoys. 

Ver.  14.  Then  the  king,  when  he  heard  these  words,  was 
sore  displeased  with  himself]  Having  too  late  discovered 
that  the  princes,  in  procuring  him  to  sign  this  decree,  had 
no  other  aim  but  to  take  advantage  of  it  to  the  prejudice 
of  Daniel. 

Ver.  16.  Thy  God,  whom  thou  servest  continually,  he  will 


deliver  thee.]  The  words  express  the  king's  hopes  and  good 
wishes,  but  no  certain  persuasion.    (See  ver.  20.) 

Ver.  20.  O  Daniel,  servant  of  the  living  God.]  God 
sometimes  makes  the  mouths  of  infidels  instrumental  in 
setting  forth  his  praises.    (See  ii.  47.  iii.  28.) 

Ver.  22.  My  God  hath  sent  his  angel.]   See  iii.  28. 

And  also  before  thee,  O  king,  liave  I  done  no  hurt.]  Though 
I  disobeyed  thy  decree,  it  was  not  done  out  of  contumacy 
or  stubbornness,  but  purely  to  preserve  a  good  conscience, 
which  is  the  only  true  principle  of  loyalty  and  obedience. 
(See  Kom.xiii.  5.) 

Ver.  24.  Them,  their  children,  and  their  wives.]  Accord- 
ing to  the  cruel  laws  and  customs  which  prevailed  in  some 
countries,  of  involving  whole  families  in  the  puni.shment 
due  to  particular  persons:  in  opposition  to  which,  that 
equitable  law  was  ordained  by  Moses,  that  the  fathers 
should  not  be  put  to  death  for  the  children,  nor  the  children 
for  the  fathers,  Deut.  xxiv.  16. 

And  the  lions  had  the  mastery  of  them,  &c.]  To  shew  that 
their  sparing  Daniel  was  miraculous. 

Ver.  25.  Then  Darius  wrote  to  all  people — that  dwell  on 
all  the  earth.]  See  the  note  upon  ii.  38. 

Ver.  26,  27.  /  make  a  decree,  that — men  fear  and  tremble 
before  tJie  God  of  Daniel,  &c.]  He  makes  the  same  ac- 
knowledgment of  the  true  God  as  Nebuchadnezzar  had 
done  before  him.    (See  iii.  29.  iv.  3.  34.) 

Ver.  28.  In  the  reign  of  Cyrus  the  Persian.]  Who  upon 
Darius's  death  took  possession  of  the  whole  monarchy  of 
the  Medes  and  Persians,  called  from  him  the  Persian  mo- 
narchy.    (See  Ezra  i.  2.) 

CHAP.   VII. 

ARGUMENT. 

Daniel's  vision  concerning  the  four  beasts,  which  an  angel 
interprets  of  the  four  great  monarchies,  that  were  to  con- 
tinue successively  unto  the  end  of  the  world. 

Ver.  1.  AN  the  first  year  of  Belshazzar  king  of  Babylon, 
Daniel  had  a  dream.]  The  prophet  having  related  some  re- 
markable passages  concerning  himself  and  his  brethren  in 
captivity,  and  given  proofs  of  his  skill  in  interpreting  other 
men's  dreams,  proceeds  to  give  an  account  of  his  own  vi- 
sions :  and  thereupon  goes  back  to  the  first  year  of  Bel- 
shazzar's  reign,  which  was  seventeen  years  before  the  his- 
tory contained  in  the  last  chapter. 

Ver.  2.  Behold,  the  four  great  winds  of  heaven  strove 
upon  the  great  sea.]  Denoting  those  commotions  of  the 
world,  and  that  troublesome  state  of  afl'airs,  out  of  which 
empires  and  kingdoms  commonly  take  their  rise. 

Ver.  3.  And  four  great  beasts  came  up  from  the  sea.] 
They  took  their  rise  from  wars  and  commotions,  which  end 
in  setting  up  the  conqueror  to  be  a  great  monarch  over 
those  whom  ho  hath  subdued.  (Compare  Rev.  xiii.  1.) 
The  reason  why  these  monarchies  are  represented  by  fierce 
and  savage  beasts,  had  been  observed  in  the  note  upon 
ii.  81. 

Ver.  4.  The  first  was  like  a  lion,  and  had  eagle's  wings.] 
Warriors,  especially  conquerors,  are  compared  to  lions  for 
their  strength  and  cruelty,  and  to  eagles  for  their  swiftness. 
(See  Deut.  xxviii.  49.  2  Sam.  i.  23.  Jer.  iv.  7.  xlviii.  40. 
Habak.  i.  8.) 
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I  beheld  till  the  wings  thereof  were  plucked,  and  it  was 
lifted  up  from  the  earth.]  Or  rather,  Wlierewith  it  was  lifted 
up  from  the  earth;  as  the  margin  reads,  the  conjunction 
copulative  sometimes  supplying  the  place  of  a  relative. 
(See  Noldius,  p.  296.)  There  was  a  stop  put  to  the  pro- 
gress of  its  victories,  by  the  frequent  irruptions  of  the 
armies  led  by  Cyrus  and  Darius,  or  Cyaxares,  against  the 
Babylonians,  for  twenty  years  together,  before  the  final 
overthrow  of  that  empire.  See  Dr.  Prideaux's  Script.  Con- 
nex.  from  the  first  year  of  Neriglissar's  reign,  and  so 
onwards. 

And  made  stand  upon  the  feet  as  a  man,  &c.]  It  became 
more  tame  and  tractable. 

Ver.  5.  And  behold  another  beast,  a  second,  like  to  a 
bear,  and  it  raised  up  itself  on  one  side.]  This  beast  denotes 
the  Persian  empire,  and  its  first  beginning  to  advance  itself 
and  arrive  at  dominion.  The  margin  reads.  And  it  raised 
up  one  dominion  ;  i.e.  it  made  up  one  empire  out  of  the  joint 
powers  of  Media  and  Persia. 

And  it  had  three  ribs  in  the  mouth  of  it.]  The  learned 
Bishop  of  Coventry  and  Litchfield,  in  the  Vindication  of  his 
Defence  of  Christianity,  vol.  i.  chap.  2.  sect.  3.  explains 
these  three  ribs  to  be  Babylon,  Lydia,  and  Egypt.  It  is 
certain  that  Lydia  was  conquered  by  Cyrus,  from  the 
famous  story  of  Croesus,  the  king  thereof,  whom  he  con- 
demned to  the  fire :  and  as  Egypt  had  been  conquered  by 
Nebuchadnezzar,  (see  Ezek.  xxix.  19.)  so  it  still  continued 
tributary  to  Cyrus  under  the  government  of  Amasis.  (See 
the  additional  notes  upon  Ezek.  xxix.  13.  and  ^enoph. 
Cyropaed.  lib.  vii.  viii.) 

And  they  said  thus  unto  her.  Arise,  and  devour  much  flesh.] 
Their  success  made  them  still  more  greedy  of  dominion. 

Ver.  6.  After  this  I  beheld,  and  lo  another,  like  a  leopard, 
which  had  on  the  back  of  it  four  wings  like  a  fowl:  the  beast 
had  also  four  heads.]  This  third  beast  denotes  the  Grecian 
empire,  begun  by  Alexander,  and  continued  in  his  four 
successors.  (See  viii.  8.  22.)  The  four  wings  signify  the 
swiftness  of  its  progress  and  victories.  (See  ver.  5.  of  that 
chapter.)  A  leopard  is  a  creature  of  extraordinary  swift- 
ness, and  jumps  upon  its  prey,  as  naturalists  observe. 

And  dominion  was  given  to  it.]  By  the  swiftness  of  Alex- 
ander's progress,  and  the  victories  he  obtained  by  small 
forces,  it  appeared  that  Providence  gave  him  the  empire  of 
the  world. 

Ver.  7.  Behold  a  fourth  beast,  dreadful  and  terrible,  and 
strong  exceedingly.]  And  for  that  reason  compared  to  iron, 
ii.  40.  This  must  mean  the  Roman  empire,  as  hath  been 
fully  proved  in  the  note  upon  that  place. 

It  subdued  and  brake  in  pieces,  and  stamped  the  residue 
with  the  feet  of  it.]  It  subdued  all  the  nations  who  had 
been  subjects  of  the  former  empires.  The  latter  part  of  the 
sentence  alludes  to  the  fury  of  the  wild  beasts,  who  stamp 
upon  that  part  of  their  prey  which  they  cannot  devour. 
(Compare  viii.  7.  10.)  So  those  conquests  which  the 
Romans  could  not  make  use  of  themselves,  they  gave  for 
a  prey  and  a  spoil  to  their  allies. 

And  it  was  diverse  from  all  the  beasts  that  were  before  it; 
and  it  had  ten  horns.]  In  tliis  it  was  difierent  from  all  the 
beasts  or  empires  before  it ;  that  its  dominion  was  to  be 
divided  into  ten  kingdoms  or  principalities,  signified  here 
by  ten  horns,  and  by  the  ten  toes  of  the  image,  ii.  41.  (See 
ver.  23,  24.  of  this  chapter,  and  the  notes  there.) 

VOL.  IV. 


Ver.  8.  There  came  up  among  them  another  little  horn, 
before  whom  were  three  of  the  first  horns  plucked  up,  &c.] 
See  ver,  24,  25. 

In  this  horn  were  eyes  like  the  eyes  of  man.]  Denoting 
great  cunning  and  foresight. 

A  mouth  speaking  great  things.]  See  the  note  upon 
ver.  25. 

Ver.  9.  /  beheld  till  the  thrones  were  cast  down.]  Or  ra- 
ther, pitched  down,  or  placed.  So  the  Greek  interpreter  un- 
derstands it,  and  the  verb  in  the  text  is  used  in  the  same 
sense  in  the  Chaldee  paraphrase  upon  Jer.  i.  15.  where  our 
translation  reads.  They  shall  set  every  one  his  throne.  The 
following  words,  A7id  the  Ancient  of  days  did  sit,  justify 
this  translation. 

The  thrones  here  mentioned  import,  first  of  all,  the 
thrones  of  God  and  Christ;  (see  ver.  13, 14.)  and  then  those 
of  the  saints,  who  shall  be  assessors  with  God  and  Christ 
at  the  day  of  judgment.     (See  ver.  22.  and  Rev.  xx.  4.) 

The  fourth  monarchy  being  to  continue  till  the  consum- 
mation of  all  things,  the  general  judgment  is  described  in" 
this  and  the  following  verses,  wherein  sentence  was  to  pass 
upon  this  fourth  beast,  and  an  end  put  to  its  dominion. 

And  the  Ancient  of  days  did  sit,  whose  garment  was  as 
white  as  snow,  and  the  hair  of  his  head  like  the  pure  wool.] 
The  eternal  Judge  of  the  world,  (see  Rev.  xvi.  5.)  he  that 
was  from  the  beginning,  (1  John  ii.  14.)  who  is  elsewhere' 
described  covering  himself  with  light  as  with  a  garment, 
(Psal.  civ.  2.)  and  as  a  clear  and  unspotted  brightness, 
(1  John  i.  5.) 

In  this  Divine  representation  there  is  mention  made  of 
the  hair  of  the  head,  as  there  is  in  that  vouchsafed  to  Moses 
and  the  elders  of  Israel  of  the  feet,  Exod.  xxiv.  10.  yet' 
we  are  not  to  suppose  that  in  either  place  any  determinate 
shape  or  figure  like  that  of  a  man  was  represented.  (See^ 
Deut.  iv.  15.)  The  expressions  only  import  that  both  the 
upper  and  the  lower  part  of  this  Divine  Schechinah  was  of 
an  amazing  inexpressible  brightness. 

His  throne  was  like  the  fiery  flame,  and  his  wheels  as  a 
burning  fire.]  God  is  described  as  coming  to  judgment  in 
fiames  of  fire,  whereby  the  world  and  the  wicked  that  are ' 
therein  shall  be  destroyed.  (See  Psal.  1.  3.  1  Cor.  iii.  15. 
2  Thess.  i.  7,  8.  2  Pet.  iii.  7.  10.)  His  throne  is  here  de- 
scribed in  the  nature  of  a  triumphal  chariot,  supported  by  ' 
angels,  as  so  many  fiery  wheels.  (See  Psal.  Ixviii.  17.  civ. 
3, 4.  Ezek.  i.  13—15.) 

Ver.  10.  A  fiery  stream  issued  and  came  forth  before  hint.] 
Lightnings  and  streams  of  fire  were  his  harbingers,  to  give 
notice  of  his  speedy  approach.  (Compare  Psal.  1.  3. 
xcvii.  3.) 

Thousand  thousands  minister  to  him,  Sac]  His  retinue  was 
an  innumerable  company  of  angels.  (See  Deut.  xxxiii.  2. 
Psal.  Ixviii.  17.  Heb.  xii.  22.  Rev.  v.  11.) 

The  judgment  was  set.]  The  court,  God  as  the  supreme 
judge,  and  the  saints  as  his  assessors,  made  their  public 
appearance.  (See  ver.  9.)  The  expression  alludes  to  the 
seats  in  the  Jewish  consistories,  where  the  abbith  din,  or 
president  of  the  court,  had  his  assistants  sitting  with  him ; 
or,  as  some  think,  to  the  ancient  custom  among  the  Jews 
for  the  princes,  or  heads  of  the  tribes,  to  sit  with  the  king 
in  the  courts  of  justice. 

And  the  books  were  opened.]  The  books  both  of  God's 
laws  and  men's  actions.    The  phrase  is  an  allusion  to  the 
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rolls  and  records  belonging  to  courts  of  judicature.  (Com- 
pare Deut.  xxxii.  24.  Psal.  Ivi,  8.  Isa.  Ixv.  G.  Mai.  iii.  IG.) 

Ver.  11.  Because  of  the  great  words  which  the  horn  did 
speak.]  See  ver.  25. 

/  beheld,  even  till  the  beast  was  slain.}  The  prophet  here 
relates  what  was  the  final  destruction  of  this  fourth  and 
last  beast,  and  of  that  little  horn  belonging  to  it,  and  com- 
ing up  after  the  rest  of  the  horns,  (ver.  24.) 

And  his  body  destroyed,  and  given  to  the  burning  flame.] 
See  Rev.  xviii.  8.  xix.  20. 

Ver.  12.  As  concerning  the  rest  of  the  beasts,  tliey  had 
their  dominion  taken  away:  yet  their  lives  were  prolonged 
for  a  season  and  time.]  As  to  the  three  first  monarchies, 
though  the  succeeding  monarchy  took  away  the  dominion 
of  that  which  went  before,  yet  it  was  not  done  all  at  once, 
but  by  degrees :  and  the  nations  where  those  monarchies 
were  seated,  still  had  a  being,  though  they  changed  their 
masters.  Whereas  the  destruction  of  the  last  monarchy 
implied  the  putting  an  end  to  that  empire,  and  to  all  other 
earthly  governments :  the  kingdom  of  Christ  being  then  im- 
mediately to  take  place.    (See  ver.  13, 14.  and  ii.  34.) 

Ver.  13.  Behold,  one  like  the  Son  of  man  came  in  the 
clouds  of  heaven.]  One  in  the  shape  and  likeness  of  a  man; 
but  clothed  with  such  ensigns  of  majesty,  as  shewed  him  to 
be  an  extraordinary  person  :  (see  the  note  upon  Ezek.  ii.  1. 
compare  Rev.  i.  13.  xiv.  14.)  indeed,  no  less  than  the  Mes- 
sias,  as  the  description  of  him  that  follows  doth  declare. 
The  two  foregoing  verses  having  explained  why  the  fourth 
beast  was  destroyed,  this  part  of  the  vision  declares  by 
whom  it  was  done,  represents  Christ  in  his  judicial  capa- 
city, and  describes  him  by  that  title  he  often  gives  himself, 
the  Son  of  man,  in  allusion  to  this  place:  particularly  he 
alludes  to  this  text.  Matt.  xxvi.  64.  where  he  speaks  of  his 
coming  in  the  clouds  of  heaven,  by  which  expression  he  ac- 
knowledged himself  to  be  the  Messias  here  described ;  and 
gave  a  direct  answer  to  the  question  there  proposed  to  him. 
Art  thou  the  Christ  tlie  Son  of  the  Blessed  ?  (Compare  Mark 
xiv.  61,  62.  Rev.  i.  7.)  Whereupon  they  condemned  him 
as  guilty  of  blasphemy.  A  learned  prelate,  in  his  Defence 
of  Christianity  from  the  ancient  Prophecies,  p.  131.  ob- 
serves, that  Anani,  the  clouds,  was  a  known  name  of  the 
Messias  among  the  Jewish  writers,  which  shews  that  they 
understood  this  text  as  spoken  of  him. 

And  came  to  the  Ancient  of  days,  and  they  brought  him 
near  before  him.]  To  signify  that  Christ  received  his  king- 
dopi  from  his  Father.  (See  Matt.  xi.  27.  xxviii.  18.  John 
iii.  35. 1  Cor.  xv.  27.  Eph.  i.  21.  Philip,  ii.  9, 10,  Rev.  v.  7. 
compare  Jer.  xxx.  21.) 

Ver.  14.  And  there  was  given  him  dominion  and  glory, 
and  a  kingdom,  that  all  people,  nations,  and  languages, 
should  serve  him.]  Upon  the  destruction  of  antichrist,  the 
little  horn  of  the  fourth  beast,  the  stone  which  Nebuchad- 
nezzar saw  in  his  first  vision,  was  to  become  a  great  moun- 
tain; (ii.  35.)  and  then  all  the  ancient  prophecies  are  to  be 
accomplished,  which  speak  of  the  uninterrupted  glory 
and  universality  of  Christ's  kingdom  :  (see  Psal.  ii.  7,  8. 
viii.  6.  ex.  1.  Isa.  ii.  2 — 4.)  and  the  universality  of  Christ's 
dominion  will  be  illustriously  displayed  at  the  day  of  judg- 
ment, when  all  the  world  shall  be  summoned  to  appear  be- 
fore him.    (See  Rom.  xiv.  10 — 12.) 

His  dominion  is  an  everlasting  dominion,  &c.]  Sec 
ver.  27. 


Ver.  15.  /  Daniel  ivas  grieved  in  my  spirit.]  The  terrible 
appearance  of  this  vision  made  an  extraordinary  impres- 
sion upon  uiy  spirits.    (See  ver.  48.  viii.  27.x.  8.) 

In  the  midst  of  my  body.]  The  original  reads,  In  the  midst 
of  my  slieath :  a  metaphor  used  by  several  heathen  writers, 
who  call  the  body  the  slieath  of  the  soul.  (See  Pliny's 
Nat.  Hist.  lib.  vii.  chap.  52.  and  Seneca,  epist.  92.) 

Ver.  16.  /  came  near  to  one  of  them  that  stood  by.]  To 
one  of  the  angels,  who  always  attended  upon  the  throne  of 
God  and  Christ:  (ver.  9,  10.)  several  angels  are  repre- 
sented as  attending  upon  Daniel's  visions.    (See  viii.  13. 

16.  X.  5,  6. 16.  xii.  6, 6.) 

Ver.  17.  These  great  beasts,  which  are  four,  are  four 
kings.]  Four  kingdoms,  or  monarchies  :  so  the  word  ki7ig 
is  used  lor  kingdom,  Isa.  xxiii.  15.     (See  the  note  there.) 

Which  sliall  arise  out  of  the  earth.]  Shall  be  of  the  earth, 
earthy,  and  have  nothing  of  a  heavenly  spirit  in  them: 
whereas  the  kingdom  of  Christ  is  a  heavenly  kingdom, 
which  the  saints  shall  possess,  as  it  follows. 

Ver.  18.  But  the  saints  of  the  Most  High  shall  take  the 
kingdom,  &c.]  Those  earthly  kingdoms  being  taken  away,  or 
destroyed,  as  the  Greek  adds  by  way  of  explication,  the 
succeeding  kingdom  shall  be  that  of  Christ  and  his  saints. 
(See  ver.  22.)  Instead  of  the  Most  High,  the  margin  reads 
high  ones,  from  the  Chaldee :  sometimes  the  one  true  God 
is  spoken  of  in  the  plural  number,  by  way  of  eminence  :  see 
Josh.  xxiv.  19.  Eccles.  v.  8.  where  it  is  in  the  Hebrew — 
He  is  holy  Gods. 

Ver.  20.  Whose  look  was  more  stout  than  his  fellows.]  Or, 
His  appearance  was  more  excellent  thanhis  fellows.  Though 
he  was  little  at  first,  yet  he  afterward  claimed  a  superiority 
above  the  other  horns  or  principalities. 

Ver.  21.  /  beheld,  and  the  same  horn  made  war  with  the 
saiiUs.]  So  antichrist  is  described  as  making  war  with  the 
saints,  and  overcoming  them  for  a  time.  (See  Rev.  xi.  7. 9. 
xiii.  7.  xvii.  14.) 

Ver.  22.  Until  the  Ancient  of  days  came.]  Came  to  judg- 
ment, ver.  9. 

And  judgment  was  given  to  the  saints  of  the  Most  High.] 
They  were  to  sit  in  judgment  with  God  and  Christ.  (See 
the  note  upon  ver.  9.) 

And  the  time  came  that  the  saints  possessed  tlie  kingdom.] 
The  saints  are  described  as  reigning  with  Christ  in  his 
kingdom :  2  Tim.  ii.  11.  Rev.  ii.  26,  27.  iii.  21.  xx.  4. 

Ver.  23.  And  the  fourth  beast — shall  be  diverse  from  all 
kingdoms.]  As  being  managed  under  difierent  forms  of 
government :  having  the  form  of  a  commonwealth  at  the 
beginning  of  its  greatness,  and  afterward  governed  by 
kings  and  emperors ;  and  in  process  of  time  being  divided 
into  ten  kingdoms  or  principalities ;  and  all  of  them  under 
the  direction  of  one  spiritual  head.  (See  Rev- xvii.  13.  and 
compare  ver.  7.  of  this  chapter.) 

Ver.  24.  And  the  ten  horns  out  of  this  kingdom  are  ten 
kings  that  shall  arise.]  A  horn  is  an  emblem  of  strength,  so 
it  comes  to  signify  power  and  authority :  (see  Deut.  xxxiii. 

17.  Psal.  Ixxxix.  17.)  and  from  thence  it  ie  applied  to  de- 
note sovereignty  or  dominion.  (See  viii.  21,  22.  Rev.  xvii. 
12.)  These  ten  horns  or  kingdoms  arose  out  of  the  dissolu- 
tion of  the  Roman  empire,  which  came  to  pass  about  the 
year  of  Christ  476.  And  it  was  divided  into  the  following 
principalities  or  kingdoms,  according  to  Mr.  Medc  :  (see 
his  Works,  p.  6G1.)   1.  Britons.    2.  Saxons.    3.  Franks. 
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4.  Burgandians.  5.  Wisigoths.  6.  Suevians  and  Alans.  7'. 
Vandals.  8.  Almons.  9.  Ostrogoths ;  succeeded  by  the  Lon- 
gobards,  first  in  Pannonia,  and  then  in  Italy.  10.  Greeks. 
The  late  learned  Bishop  Lloyd  hath  given  the  following 
list  of  the  ten  kingdoms  which  arose  out  of  the  dissolution 
of  the  Roman  empire,  and  the  time  of  their  rise. 

1.  Huims,  erected  their  kingdom  in  that  part  of  Panno- 
nia and  Dacia,  which  from  them  was  called  Hungary,  about 
A.  D.  356. 

2.  Ostrogoths  settled  themselves  in  the  countries  that 
reach  from  Rhetia  to  Maesia,  even  to  Thrace,  about  377. 
and  afterward  came  into  Italy  under  Alaricus  in  410. 

3.  Wisigoths  settled  in  the  south  parts  of  France,  and  in 
Catalonia,  about  378. 

4.  Franks  seized  upon  part  of  Germany  and  Gaul,  410. 

5.  Vandals  settled  in  Spain,  afterward  set  up  their  king- 
dom in  Africa,  407. 

Their  king  Gensericus  sacked  Rome,  455. 

6.  Suevians  and  Alans  seized  the  western  parts  of  Spain, 
407.  and  invaded  Italy,  457. 

7.  Burgundians  came  out  of  Germany  into  that  part  of 
Gaul,  called  from  them  Burgundy,  407. 

8.  Herules,  Rugians,  and  Thoringians,  settled  in  Italy, 
under  Doacer,  about  476. 

9.  Saxons  made  themselves  masters  of  Great  Britain 
about  the  same  time,  476. 

10.  Longobards,  called  likewise  Gopidae,  settled  in  Ger- 
many about  Magdeburg,  383,  and  afterward  succeeded  the 
Heruli  and  Thuringi  in  Hungary,  about  the  year  826. 

And  another  shall  arise  after  them.]  The  papacy  took  its 
rise  from  the  same  cause,  but  did  not  arrive  at  direct  su- 
premacy till  the  year  606,  when  pope  Boniface  usurped 
the  title  of  Universal  Bishop.  Mr.  Mede  translates  the 
words.  Another  shall  arise  behind  them :  i.  e.  in  an  unper- 
ceived  manner,  so  as  the  other  kings  were  not  aware  of  his 
growing  greatness  till  he  overtopped  them. 

And  he  shall  be  diverse  from  the  rest.]  His  authority  will 
be  ecclesiastical,  yet  so  as  to  lay  claim  to  temporal  power 
too,  and  to  assert  a  right  of  disposing  of  secular  affairs. 

And  he  shall  subdue  three  kings.]  Or,  kingdoms,  see  ver. 
17.  Mr.  Mede  (p.  778,  779.)  explains  these  three  king- 
doms to  be,  1.  The  exarchate  of  Ravenna,  which  Charles 
the  Great  recovered  from  the  Lombards,  and  gave  to  the 
pope.  2.  The  kingdoms  of  the  Greeks  in  Italy,  of  which  the 
emperor  Leo  Isaurus  was  deprived  by  the  popes  Gregory 
the  Second  and  Third:  and,  3.  The  kingdom  of  the  Franks, 
or  German  emperors :  from  whom  the  popes  wrested  the 
election  and  investiture  of  themselves  and  other  bishops, 
and  by  degrees  took  from  them  all  the  jurisdiction  they  had 
in  Italy:  which  was  the  occasion  of  grievous  wars  for 
several  ages,  between  the  popes  and  the  emperor  Henry  IV. 
and  his  successors.  Sec  a  brief  account  of  those  encroach- 
ments of  the  popes,  and  the  disturbances  which  followed 
npon  them,  in  Bishop  Stillingfleet's  Disc,  of  the  Idolatry  of 
the  Church  of  Rome,  &c.  chap.  5. 

Ver.  25.  And  he  shall  speak  great  words  against  the  Most 
High.]  See  ver.  8.  20.  xi.  36.  St.  John  plainly  alludes  to 
this  text.  Rev.  xiii.  5,  6.  where  the  beast  is  said  to  open  his 
mouth  in  blasphemy  against  God :  this  he  did  by  advancing 
his  own  authority  above  that  of  God's,  and  in  derogation 
to  his  laws:  (compare  2  Thess.  ii.  4.)  as  also  by  setting  up 
the  worship  of  images,  and  other  idolatrous  practices,  which 


the  prophet  Isaiah  calls  reproaching  and  blaspheming  God, 
Isa.  Ixv.  7. 

And  shall  wear  out  the  saints  of  the  Most  High.]  By 
raising  wars  and  persecutions  against  them.  (See  ver.  21. 
Rev.  xvii.  6.  xviii.  24.) 

And  shall  think  to  change  times  and  laws.]  To  alter 
governments  and  their  constitutions.  (Compare  ii.  21. 
1  Chron.  xxix.  30.)  This  the  papacy  hath  done  by  claim- 
ing a  power  to  depose  kings,  and  set  up  others  in  their 
stead  :  and  not  only  to  abrogate  human  laws,  but  likewise 
to  dispense  with  Divine  ones. 

And  they  were  given  into  his  hand  (or  power,  see  Rev. 
xiii.  7.)  until  a  time  and  times  and  the  dividing  of  time.] 
Or  half  a  time,  as  the  Hebrew  expresseth  it,  xii.  7.  from 
whence  the  expressions  are  taken  by  St.  John,  Rev.  xii. 
14.  i.  e.  for  three  years  and  a  half  of  prophetical  time.  (See 
the  note  upon  iv.  16.)  The  same  space  of  time  is  expressed 
in  other  places  of  the  Revelation  by  two-and-forty  months, 
and  by  twelve  hundred  and  threescore  days,  xi.  2,  3. 

These  times  of  antichrist  some  learned  men  think  to  be 
typically  represented  in  the  persecution  which  Antiochus 
Epiphanes  raised  against  the  Jewish  church,  and  his  inter- 
dict of  the  public  worship  in  the  temple,  which  Josephus 
reckons  to  have  lasted  three  years  and  a  half;  (Bell.  Jud. 
lib.  i.  cap.  1.  n.  3.)  although,  computing  from  the  time 
that  the  idol  altar  was  set  up,  that  desolation  continued 
but  three  years  precisely  :  as  appears  from  1  Mace.  i.  54. 
compared  with  iv.  52.  (See  Archbishop  Usher's  Annals, 
par.  ii.  p.  23.  and  Dr.  Prideaux's  Script.  Connex.  par.  ii. 
adA.C.  165.  168.) 

Ver.  26.  But  the  judgment  shall  sit,  (see  ver.  22.)  and 
shall  take  away  his  dominion.]  This  being  the  last  of  the 
four  earthly  kingdoms  or  monarchies,  when  that  is  de- 
stroyed, there  will  be  an  end  of  the  present  state  of  things, 
when  all  human  rule,  authority,  and  power,  shall  cease, 
(1  Cor.  XV.  24.)  and  the  kingdoms  of  this  ivorld  shall  become 
the  kingdom  of  our  Lord,  and  of  his  Christ,  Rev.  xi.  15. 

Ver.  27.  And  the  greatness  of  the  kingdom  under  the 
whole  heaven,  shall  be  given  to  the  people  of  the  saints  of  the 
Most  High,  &c.]  This  denotes  the  reign  of  Christ  on  earth, 
where  the  saints  are  described  as  reigning  with  him.  (See 
ver.  18.  22.  compared  with  Rev.  v.  10.  xx.  4.) 

Ver.  28.  As  for  me,  Daniel,  my  cogitations  much  troubled 
me.]  The  extraordinary  circumstances  of  the  vision  made 
a  great  impression  upon  my  mind,  (see  ver.  15.)  and  it  was 
matter  of  great  trouble  to  me  to  foresee  the  profanation  of 
God's  laws  and  worship,  and  the  persecutions  and  calami- 
ties which  should  come  upon  his  church  and  people. 

And  my  countenance  changed  in  me.]  The  impressions  this 
vision  made  upon  me,  weakened  my  spirits,  and  altered  my 
complexion,  as  if  I  had  a  fit  of  sickness.  (See  viii.  18. 27.) 

But  I  kept  the  matter  in  my  heart.]  I  frequently  medi- 
tated upon  it :  (compare  Luke  ii.  19.)  and  by  that  means 
was  enabled  to  give  an  exact  account  of  the  vision  and  its 
interpretation  in  writing,  for  the  use  and  benefit  of  after- 
ages.    (See  ver.  1.) 
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and  how,  daring  the  latter,  Antiochus  Epiphanes  should 
grievously  persecute  the  Jews,  profane  tlie  temple,  and 
take  away  the  daily  sacrifice  there  offered :  wherein  he 
should  be  a  type  or  figure  of  those  horrible  desolations 
which  antichrist  should  make  in  the  church  of  God. 

Ver.  1.  dLNthe  third  year  of  the  reign  of  king  BelshazzarJ] 
The  foregoing  prophecy  was  writ  in  Chaldee,  being  a  far- 
ther explication  of  Nebuchadnezzar's  dream,  interpreted 
chap.  ii.  This  vision  that  follows  is  writ  in  Hebrew,  be- 
cause that  part  of  it  which  relates  to  the  time  of  Antiochus 
Epiphanes  did  chiefly  concern  the  Jews. 

A  vision  appeared  to  me,  Daniel,  after  that  which  ap- 
peared to  me  at  the  first.']  Or,  Jn  the  beginning  of  Belshaz- 
zar's  reign :  (vii.  1.)  or  the  sentence  may  be  translated. 
After  that  which  appeared  to  me  before :  as  the  word  bate- 
chillah  signifies,  ix.  21. 

Ver.  2.  /  saw  in  a  vision."]  When  I  was  awake,  and  had 
the  use  of  my  bodily  senses.  (See  ver.  3.  compare  x.  4,  5.) 
-  I  was  at  Shushan  in  the  palace,  (or,  the  palace,  compare 
Esth.  i.  1.)  which  is  in  the  province  of  Elam.]  The  pro- 
vince of  Elam,  or  Persia,  properly  so  called,  was  taken 
from  Astyages  king  of  Media  by  Nebuchadnezzar,  accord- 
ing to  the  prophecy  of  Jeremiah  against  Elam,  xlix.  34. 
So  it  was  subject  to  the  king  of  Babylon  when  Daniel  saw 
this  vision  ;  though  afterward  the  viceroy  of  that  country 
revolted  to  Cyrus,  and  joined  with  him  in  taking  Babylon : 
as  hath  been  observed  in  the  note  upon  that  place.  Da- 
niel's residing  in  the  palace  of  Shushan,  shews  that  he  still 
continued  in  those  posts  of  honour  to  which  Nebuchadnez- 
zar had  advanced  him.    (See  ver.  27.  of  this  chapter.) 

And  I  was  by  the  river  Ulai.]  This  river  divides  Susiana 
from  the  province  of  Elam,  properly  so  called :  (see  Pliny, 
lib.  vi.  cap.  27.)  though  Elam  is  often  taken  in  a  larger 
sense,  so  as  to  comprehend  Susiana  under  it.  It  was  usual 
for  the  prophets  to  see  visions  by  river-sides :  of  which 
Daniel  gives  us  another  instance,  x.  4.  and  Ezekiel  saw  his 
first  vision  by  the  river  Chebar;  (Ezek.  i.  3.)  such  places 
being  proper  for  retirement  and  contemplation. 

Ver.  3.  Behold,  there  stood  before  the  river  a  ram  which 
had  two  horns:  and  the  horns  were  high.]  Horns  are  an 
emblem  of  power  and  dominion.  (See  vii.  24.)  So  this 
ram  with  two  horns  denotes  the  kingdoms  of  Media  and 
Persia  united  into  one  government.  The  Hebrew  reads, 
one  ram:  but  the  adjective  one  means  no  more  than  an 
article  prefixed  to  a  noun  substantive :  and  so  it  is  used 
X.  5.  1  Sam.  i.  1.  The  ram  was  the  royal  ensign  of  the 
Persians,  as  Amm.  Marcellinus  observes,  (lib.  xix.)  and 
rams'  heads  with  horns,  the  one  higher,  and  the  other  lower, 
are  still  to  be  seen  among  the  remains  of  the  ruins  of  Per- 
sepolis,  as  Sir  John  Chardin  takes  notice  in  his  Travels. 

But  one  was  higher  than  the  other,  and  tlie  higher  came 
up  la^t.]  To  denote  that  the  Persian  kingdom,  though  it 
was  of  a  later  date,  should  overtop  that  of  the  Modes,  and 
make  a  greater  figure  in  the  world,  as  it  did  from  the  times 
of  Cyrus.    (See  the  note  upon  Jer.  li.  11.) 

Ver.  4.  I  saw  the  ram  pushing  westward.]  Persia  lay 
eastward  of  Babylon :  so  all  the  conquests  of  Cyrus  over 
Syria  and  the  adjacent  countries  enlarged  his  dominions 
westward.  But  we  may  probably  include  under  this  head 
Cyrus's  conquests  in  the  lesser  Asia,  particularly  over 
Croesus,  whereby  he  carried  on  his  victories  as  far  as  the 


iEgean  Sea.  And  his  successors  were  for  some  time  mas- 
ters of  a  great  part  of  Greece,  called  the  west  in  the  follow- 
ing verse.  % 

And  northward.]  In  the  conquests  over  the  Iberians, 
Albanians,  those  of  Colchos  and  Armenia,  and  the  adja- 
cent countries. 

And  southward.]  This  chiefly  relates  to  Cambyses's  con- 
quests over  Egypt  and  Ethiopia,  together  with  those  of 
Darius  Hystaspes  over  India,  whence  Ahasuerus,  king  of 
Persia,  is  said  to  have  reigned  from  India  to  Ethiopia, 
Esth.  i.  1. 

But  he  did  according  to  his  will.]  Nobody  being  able  to 
oppose  him.    (See  v.  19.  xi.  3. 15.) 

Ver.  6.  And  as  I  was  considering,  behold,  a  he-goat 
came  from  the  west  on  the  face  of  the  whole  earth.]  A  he- 
goat  was  anciently  the  emblem  of  princes  or  great  com- 
manders: seeProv.  XXX.  31.  Isa.  xiv.9.  Zech.  x.  3.  where 
the  word  translated  chief  ones,  signifies  in  the  Hebrew 
great  goats. 

The  goat  is  described  here  as  coming  from  the  west,  that 
is,  from  Greece,  on  the  face  of  the  whole  earth ;  i.  e.  carry- 
ing all  before  him  as  he  went :  denoting  thereby  the  unin- 
terrupted success  of  Alexander  the  Great.  A  goat  was  the 
emblem,  or  arms,  of  Macedon,  as  we  now-a-days  express 
it,  ever  since  their  king  Caranus.  (See  Justin's  Hist. 
lib.  viii.) 

Arid  touched  not  the  ground.]  Hereby  is  signified  the 
swiftness  of  his  conquests:  for  which  he  is  here  described 
as  having  four  wings  of  a  fowl,  vii.  6.  having  in  eight 
years'  time  conquered  all  the  countries  that  lay  between  the 
.^gean  Sea  and  the  river  Hypanis  in  India.  (See  Dr. 
Prideaux,  par.  i.  p.  503.) 

And  the  goat  had  a  notable  horn  between  his  eyes.]  See 
ver.  21. 

Ver.  7.  And  I  saw  him  come  close  unto  the  ram,  and  he 
was  moved  with  choler  against  him,  and  smote  the  ram,  and 
brake  his  two  horns.]  He  made  a  quick  and  furious  onset 
upon  the  Medo-Persian  empire,  and  utterly  broke  it  in  two 
engagements,  the  first  at  Issus,  the  second  at  Arbela. 

He  cast  him  down  to  the  ground,  and  stamped  upon  him.] 
See  vii.  7.  This  prophecy  of  Alexander's  success,  Jaddus 
the  high-priest  shewed  to  him  when  he  came  to  Jerusalem, 
and  thereby  encouraged  him  to  go  on  in  his  expedition. 
(See  Josephus,  Antiq.  lib.  xi.  cap.  8.) 

Ver.  8.  Therefore  the  he-goat  waxed  very  great :  and, 
when  he  was  strong,  the  great  horn  was  broken.]  Alexander 
died  in  the  height  of  his  triumphs  and  prosperity.  (Soever. 
21,  22.) 

And  for  it  came  up  four  notable  ones,  towards  the  four 
winds  of  heaven.]  This  the  angel  explains  hy  four  kingdoms 
standing  up  instead  of  it,  ver.  22.  (See  likewise  xi.  4.)  Dr. 
Prideaux  (ubi  supra,  p.  557.)  shews,  that  this  prophecy  had 
its  exact  completion  upon  tlie  partition  of  the  Grecian  em- 
pire after  the  battle  of  Ipsus,  where  Antigonus  was  killed. 
There  were,  indeed,  partitions  of  it  into  provinces  under 
the  brother  and  son  of  Alexander  ;  but  tliis  was  a  partition 
of  it  into  kingdoms,  among  so  many  kings  or  independent 
governors,  represented  here  by  horns,  and  by  heads,  vii.  6. 
And  these  four  kings  were,  1.  Ptolemy,  king  of  Egypt,  Ly- 
bia, Palestine,  Arabia,  and  Coelo-Syria,  which  maybe  called 
the  southern  part  of  the  empire.  2.  Cassandcr  of  Macedo- 
nia and  Greece,  which  was  the  western  part  of  it.    3.  Ly- 
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simachus  of  Thrace  aud  Asia,  which  was  the  northern  part: 
and,  4.  Seleucus  of  Syria  and  the  eastern  countries. 

From  the  description  here  given  of  the  empire  of  Alex- 
ander and  his  four  successors,  it  is  plain  that  the  prophet 
represents  it  as  one  and  the  same  empire :  and  as  the  third 
in  order  of  four  great  monarchies.  For  it  is  represented 
under  the  emblem  of  one  and  the  same  he-goat,  having  first 
one  notable  horn  in  its  forehead,  which  is  expressly  called 
the  first  king,  ver.  21.  and  afterward  four  growing  up  in 
the  room  of  it.  This  is  a  confirmation  of  what  is  observed 
before  upon  ii.  40.  that  the  fourth  kingdom  must  be  the 
Roman  empire. 

Ver.  9.  And  out  of  one  of  them  came  forth  a  little  horn.^ 
From  one  of  these  four  successors  of  Alexander  came 
forth  Antiochus,  afterward  called  Epiphanes,  or  Illustrious, 
by  his  flatterers,  but  was,  indeed,  a  vile  person,  to  whom  the 
honour  of  the  kingdom  did  not  belong,  as  the  angel  gives  his 
character,  xi.  21.  Demetrius,  his  elder  brother's  son,  be- 
ing the  rightful  heir. 

-  This  little  horn  belonging  to  the  third  head,  or  mo- 
narchy, must  not  be  confounded  with  the  little  horn  belong- 
ing to  the  fourth,  mentioned  vii.  8.  20.  although  this  here 
spoken  of  may  be  allowed  to  be  a  type  or  figure  of  the 
latter. 

Which  waxed  exceeding  great  towards  the  south.'\  He 
took  advantage  of  the  youth  of  Ptolemy  Philometor,  (see 
1  Mace.  i.  16. 19.)  and  made  himself  master  of  Egypt, 
called  the  south  in  several  places  of  the  twelfth  chapter  of 
this  prophecy. 

And  towards  the  east.]  Towards  Armenia  and  Persia. 
(See  the  note  on  xi.  44.) 

And  towards  the  pleasant  land.]  Judea  is  so  called  by 
the  holy  writers,  as  being  made  choice  of  by  God  to  place 
his  people  there,  and  to  make  it  the  seat  of  his  peculiar  re- 
sidence. (See  Psal.  xlviii.  2.  Ezek.  xx.  6.  and  compare  xi. 
16.  41.  45.)  It  is  often  described  as  a  land  flowing  tvith 
milk  and  honey.  The  cruelties  which  Antiochus  Epiphanes 
exercised  in  Judea,  are  the  subject  of  the  following  verses. 
(Compare  xi.  31,  &c.) 

Ver.  10.  And  it  waxed  great,  even  to  the  host  of  heaven,] 
As  the  faithful  are  heirs  of  the  kingdom  of  heaven,  so  the 
names  and  titles  of  the  heavenly  church  are  sometimes 
given  to  that  on  earth.  The  Christian  church  is  called  the 
Jerusalem  which  is  above.  Gal.  iv.  26.  and  the  governors 
of  it  are  styled  angels.  Rev.  i.  20.  In  like  manner  the  host 
of  heaven  means  here  the  Jewish  church,  and  particularly 
the  priests  and  Levites,  who  are  called  the  host  of  heaven, 
a  title  proper  to  angels,  from  their  continual  attendance  on 
God's  service  in  tlie  temple,  in  imitation  of  the  angelical 
office.  The  word  tsaba,  host,  is  applied  to  the  attendance 
in  the  sanctuary :  Exod.  xxxviii.  8.  Numb.  iv.  23. 

And  it  cast  down  some  of  the  host  and  of  the  stars  to  the 
ground.]  Persons  of  principal  dignity  in  the  church  are 
called  stars.  Rev.  i.  20.  so  here  the  words  import,  either 
that  Antiochus  should  put  an  end  to  the  priests'  ministra- 
tion in  the  service  of  God,  by  taking  away  the  daily  sacri- 
fice, (ver.  12.)  or  else  that  he  seduce  some  of  them  by  threats 
and  flatteries  to  turn  apostates.  (See  xi.  32.  and  compare 
Rev.  xi.  1.) 

And  stamped  upon  them.]  Utterly  subdued  or  destroyed 
them.   (See  vii.  7.) 

Ver.  11.  Yea,  he  magnified  himself  even  to  [or  against]  the 


prince  of  the  host.]  This  some  understand  of  the  high-priest 
Onias,  (compare  xi.  22.)  whom  Antiochus  deprived  of  his 
office,  and  put  in  his  room  Jason,  an  ungodly  wretch,  who 
set  up  heathen  rites  in  the  place  of  God's  worship:  (2  Mace, 
iv.  13.  17.)  but  it  may  more  probably  be  understood  of 
God  himself,  the  Lord  whom  the  Jews  served,  (compare 
ver.  25.)  or  else  of  Christ  the  High-priest  over  thz  house  of 
God,  whose  sanctuary  the  temple  is  called  in  the  follow- 
ing words. 

And  by  him  the  daily  sacrifice  was  taken  away.]  The  sa- 
crifice which  was  offered  in  the  name  of  the  whole  nation 
every  morning  and  evening.  (See  Numb,  xxviii.  3.)  This 
was  taken  away  by  Antiochus,  and  both  altar  and  temple 
profaned.    (See  1  Mace.  i.  44.  64.) 

And  the  place  of  his  sanctuary  was  cast  down,]  Or,  cast 
out,  as  profane.  (Compare  Rev.  xi.  2 J  It  was  deprived 
of  the  honour  and  privileges  belonging  to  a  holy  place,  as 
if  the  enclosures  had  been  thrown  down,  which  separated 
it  from  common  ground. 

Ver.  12.  And  a  host  was  given  him  against  the  daily  sa- 
crifice by  reason  of  transgression,  &c.]  Antiochus  prospered 
so  far  in  his  attempts  against  the  Jews  and  their  religion, 
that  he  built  a  citadel  in  the  city  of  David,  and  placed  a 
garrison  of  soldiers  there,  to  disturb  those  that  should  come 
to  worship  God  at  the  temple.  (See  1  Mace.  i.  33.  36.) 
This  God  permitted  as  a  just  punishment  for  the  sins  of  his 
people ;  and  particularly  of  those  who  professed  a  willing- 
ness to  forsake  the  worship  of  God,  and  to  join  with  the 
heathens  in  their  idolatry.  (See  1  Mace.  i.  11,  &c.  2  Mace, 
iv.  13.  17.)  Some  translate  the  words.  And  a  set  time 
was  appointed  against  the  daily  sacrifice:  for  the  word 
tsaba,  host,  signifies  likewise  a  set  time.   (See  x.  1.) 

And  it  cast  down  the  truth  to  the  ground,  and  it  practised 
and  prospered.]  He  prospered  so  far  in  his  attempts  against 
the  truth,  as  to  suppress  it  for  a  time,  and  hinder  the  open 
profession  of  it.    (See  ver.  24.  and  xi.  28.  32.) 

Ver.  13.  Then  I  heard  one  saint  speaking.]  The  word 
saint  is  equivalent  to  angel.  (See  iv.  13.)  What  this  saint 
or  angel  said  is  not  expressed  :  no  more  than  the  words 
spoken  by  that  illustrious  person  who  appeared  to  Daniel 
X.  5.  are  recorded. 

And  another  saint  said  to  that  certain  saint  which  spake.] 
Several  angels  are  introduced  in  Daniel's  visions  :  see  ver. 
15,  16.  X.  6.  10.  16.  xii.  5,  6.  and  so  in  Zecharias,  i.  13, 
14.  iii.  2.  4.  The  word  rendered  here  certain  saint,  is  trans- 
lated in  the  margin,  the  numberer  of  secrets,  or  the  wonder- 
ful numberer :  and  must  mean  a  person  of  extraordinary 
rank,  as  being  able  to  unfold  those  secrets  which  were  hid 
from  other  angels:  and  is  therefore  jusly  supposed  to  mean 
the  Son  of  God,  called  the  wowder/wZ  Counsellor,  Isa.  ix.  6. 
as  being  acquainted  with  all  God's  purposes  and  designs. 
(Compare  John  i.  18.)  The  participle  medabber,  speaking, 
used  here  twice  with  relation  to  this  person,  may  denote 
him  to  be  the  Logos,  or  Word  of  God. 

How  long  shall  be  the  vision  concerning  the  daily  sacri- 
fice? &c.]  The  words  may  be  rendered  more  agreeably  to 
the  Hebrew  thus ;  For  how  long  a  time  shall  the  vision  last, 
the  daily  sacrifice  be  taken  away,  and  the  transgression  of 
desolation  continue  1  The  transgression  of  desolation,  or 
making  desolate,  is  the  same  with  the  abomination  that 
maketh  desolate,  xi.  31.  and  applying  the  expression  to 
the  persecution  raised  by  Antiochus,  denotes  the  idol  which 
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he  caused  to  be  set  upon  God's  altar,  and  there  to  be  wor- 
shipped.   (See  1  Mace.  i.  CA.  compared  with  ver.  59.) 

Ver.  14.  And  he  said  unto  me.  Unto  two  thousand  and 
three  hundred  days  ;  then  shall  the  sanctuary  be  cleansed.^ 
This  computation  of  time,  in  its  obvious  sense,  contains 
something  more  than  six  years  and  four  montlis,  reckoning 
three  hundred  and  sixty  days  to  a  year :  and,  if  we  explain 
it  with  relation  to  the  persecution  set  on  foot  by  Antiochus, 
we  must  date  it,  not  from  the  height  of  that  persecution, 
when  the  daily  sacrifice  was  actually  taken  away,  for  that 
continued  but  just  three  years;  (compare  IMacc.  i.  54. 
with  iv.  52.)  but  we  must  date  the  rise  of  it  from  those 
transgressions  which  occasioned  the  desolation :  (see  1 
Mace.  i.  11,  &c.)  and  so  we  may  reasonably  suppose  the 
two  thousand  three  hundred  days  to  commence  some  time 
before  Antiochus's  first  invasion  of  Judea,  and  his  pillaging 
the  sanctuary,  mentioned  1  Mace.  i.  20 — 22.  which  inva- 
sion was  above  two  years  before  the  entire  abolishing  of 
God's  worship  in  the  temple,  as  appears  from  the  twenty- 
ninth  verse  of  the  saipe  chapter. 

But  since  it  is  generally  agreed,  that  the  persecution  of 
Antiochus  was  a  type,  or  an  imperfect  representation,  of  a 
greater  desolation  which  antichrist  should  make  in  the 
church  of  God :  (compare  ver.  13.  here  with  xii.  11.)  it  is 
the  opinion  of  some  learned  men,  that  these  two  thousand 
three  hundred  days  are  a  line  of  time  that  is  to  be  extended 
to  the  end  of  the  times  of  antichrist :  taking  each  day  for  a 
year,  according  to  the  genius  of  the  prophetical  writings : 
(see  Numb.  xiv.  34.  Ezek.  iv.  6.)  according  to  which  sense 
the  three  years  and  a  half,  mentioned  vii.  25.  and  the  seventy 
weeks  in  the  ninth  chapter,  are  explained  by  most  inter- 
preters. According  to  this  opinion  these  two  thousand  and 
three  hundred  days  will  be  commensurate  to  the  one  thou- 
sand two  hundred  and  ninety,  or  one  thousand  three  hun- 
dred and  thirty-five  prophetical  days,  or  years,  men- 
tioned xii.  11, 12.  and  then  the  sanctuary  will  be  thoroughly 
cleansed,  and  God's  indignation  will  come  perfectly  to  an 
end,  as  it  is  expressed  ver.  19. 

The  phrase  here  translated  two  thousand  three  hundred 
days,  is  in  the  original  two  thousand  three  hundred  morn- 
ings [and]  evenings :  which  is  the  Hebrew  way  of  express- 
ing a  natural  day.  (See  Gen.  i.  5.)  According  to  this  way 
of  speaking,  Christ  is  said  to  be  three  days  and  three  nights 
in  the  heart  of  the  earth,  Matt.  xii.  40.  i.  e.  part  of  three 
natural  days.  And  perhaps  the  phrase  may  be  here  used, 
in  allusion  to  the  daily  sacrifice,  which  was  to  be  offered 
every  morning  and  evening :  the  taking  away  of  which  is 
here  foretold. 

Ver.  15.  When  I,  even  I  Daniel,  had  seen  the  vision,  and 
sought  for  the  meaning.]  Compare  xii.  8. 

Ver.  16.  /  heard  a  man's  voice — which  called  and  said, 
Gabriel,  make  this  man  to  understand  the  vision.]  The  per- 
son who  utters  this  voice  seems  to  be  the  same  who  is  called 
the  wonderful  numberer,  ver.  13.  because  he  sjieaks  as  one 
that  had  authority  over  the  angel  Gabriel. 

Ver.  17.  WheTi  he  came  I  was  afraid,  and  fell  upon  my 
face.]  Being  struck  with  fear  and  astonishment.  (Compare 
X.  7,  8.  Ezek.  i.  28.  Rev.  i.  17.) 

But  he  said  unto  me.  Understand,  O  son  of  man.]  This  is 
a  title  given  to  none  of  the  prophets  but  Ezekiel  and  Da- 
niel, who  had  more  frequent  converse  with  angels  than  any 
of  the  rest :  and  is  given  to  the  prophet  here,  either  to  put 


him  in  mind  that  he  was  but  flesh  and  blood,  that  he  might 
not  be  exalted  for  having  these  heavenly  visions  imparted 
to  him ;  or  else  it  may  be  interpreted  for  a  mark  or  title  of 
honour,  as  implying  something  more  than  an  ordinary  man, 
even  such  a  one  that  was  highly  favoured  and  beloved  of 
God.   (Sec  ix.  23.  x.  11.  and  the  note  upon  Ezek.  ii.  1.) 

For  at  the  time  of  the  end  shall  be  the  vision.]  Or,  To  the 
time  of  the  end;  i.  e.  there  is  a  precise  time  determined 
for  the  accomplishment  of  the  vision,  when  it  shall  cer- 
tainly be  fulfilled.  (See  ver.  19.  and  compare  ix.  27.  xi. 
35,  36.  Habak.  ii.  3.) 

Ver.  18.  Now  while  he  was  speaking  to  me,  I  was  in  a 
deep  sleep  on' my  face  towards  the  ground.]  As  one  that  faints 
away,  and  falls  into  a  swoon  through  fear  and  astonish- 
ment.  (See  ver.  27.  x.  7—10. 16.) 

But  he  touched  me,  and  set  me  upright,]  See  x.  10.  Ezek. 
ii.  2. 

Ver.  19.  /  will  make  thee  know  what  shall  be  in  the  last 
end  of  the  indignation.]  Or,  To  the  last  end  of  the  indigna- 
tion: I  will  explain  to  thee  the  whole  series  of  God's  judg- 
ments upon  his  people  to  the  end  and  conclusion  of  them. 
(See  xii.  8.) 

For  at  the  time  appointed  the  end  shall  be.]  God  will  not 
continue  his  anger  for  ever,  but  there  is  a  fixed  period  ap- 
pointed for  it.    (See  ver.  17.) 

Ver.  20—22.]  See  the  notes  upon  ver.  3.  5.  8. 

Ver.  22.  Four  kingdoms  shall  stand  up  out  of  the  nation, 
but  not  in  his  power.]  Four  kingdoms  shall  be  set  up  by 
Alexander's  generals,  who  shall  be  of  the  same  nation  with 
him,  although  not  of  his  posterity :  nor  shall  they  have  that 
power  or  extent  of  dominion  which  he  possessed.  (See  xi.  4.) 

Ver.  23.  And  in  the  latter  end  of  their  kingdom.]  Greece 
was  the  chief  province  of  this  empire,  from  whence  it  had 
its  original  and  its  name :  the  bringing  this  country  into 
subjection  to  the  Roman  power  was  a  manifest  indication 
of  the  declension  of  the  third  monarchy,  and  the  advance- 
ment of  the  fourth :  this  was  remarkably  brought  to  pass 
when  ^milius  the  Roman  consul  vanquished  Perseus  king 
of  Macedon,  and  thereby  brought  all  Greece  under  the 
power  of  the  Romans :  and  this  happened  much  about  the 
time  when  Antiochus  set  up  the  abomination  of  desolation 
in  the  temple  of  Jerusalem.  (See  Mr.  Mede's  Works,  p.  654. 
and  Dr.  Prideaux,  ubi  supra,  ad  A.  C.  168.) 

When  the  transgressions  are  come  to  the  full.]  When  many 
of  the  Jews  shall  be  disposed  to  cast  off  the  true  religion, 
and  embrace  the  gentile  idolatries.  (See  1  Mace.  i.  11. 
15.  43.  ii.  15.  18.)  God  spares  sinners  for  a  time  to  give 
them  space  for  repentance,  till  their  iniquities  come  to  their 
full  height,  and  are  ripe  for  judgment.  (See  Gen.  xv.  16. 
Matt,  xxiii.  32.  1  Thess.  ii.  16.) 

A  king  of  a  fierce  countenance,  and  understanding  dark 
sentences,  shall  stand  up.]  One  of  a  fierce  and  untractable 
temper,  without  pity  or  compassion;  (compare  Deut.  xxviii. 
50.)  one  practised  in  craft  and  policy :  (see  ver.  25.)  espe- 
cially in  the  arts  of  inveigling  men,  and  seducing  them  from 
their  religion.  This  character  may  be  justly  applied  to 
Antiochus  Epiphanes :  though  in  other  respects  he  behaved 
himself  so  unaccountably,  that  he  might  more  fitly  be  called 
Epimanes  the  Madman,  than  Epiphanes  the  Illustrious,  as 
Polybius  observes.  (See  the  Fragments  of  his  twenty-sixth 
book ;  and  Dr.  Prideaux,  par.  ii.  book  iii.  at  the  beginning.) 
This  makes  some  interpreters  think  that  the  character  here 
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given  to  Antiochus,  more  properly  belongs  to  antichrist, 
•whose  type  he  was :  an  observation  that  may  be  applied  to 
some  other  expressions  in  the  following  verses. 

Ver.  24.  And  his  power  shall  be  mighty,  but  not  by  his 
own  power-l  He  shall  subdue  Judea,  Egypt,  and  several 
other  countries.  (See  ver.  9.  xi.  41 — 43.)  It  is  added  here, 
that  he  shall  not  eflect  this  by  his  own  power :  which  they 
that  apply  to  Antiochus  understand  either,  first,  of  the  as- 
sistance which  Eumenes  king  of  Pergamus,  and  his  brother 
Attains,  gave  him  in  keeping  the  kingly  power  he  had 
usurped :  (see  xi.  21, 22.)  or,  secondly,  we  may  understand 
the  words  of  the  wickedness  of  Jason  and  Menelaus,  the 
high-priests,  who  joined  with  an  irreligious  party  among 
the  Jews,  and  forwarded  Antiochus's  designs  to  establish 
gentilism  among  them  :  (1  Mace.  i.  11,  &c.  2  Mace.  iv.  7, 
&c.)  or,  thirdly,  the  place  may  be  understood  of  God's 
prospering  his  attempts,  as  a  punishment  for  the  trans- 
gressions of  his  people,  (ver.  23.)  Bat  the  expression  may 
be  more  fitly  applied  to  antichrist,  of  whom  Antiochus 
was  the  type,  who  grew  great,  and  carried  on  his  designs, 
not  so  much  by  his  own  strength,  as  by  the  power  of  the 
ten  kings,  who  afforded  him  their  arms  and  assistance.  (See 
Rev.  xvii.  13. 17.) 

And  shall  prosper,  and  practise.^  See  ver.  12. 

And  shall  destroy  the  mighty  and  the  holy  people.']  That 
people,  who,  being  set  apart  for  God's  service,  (seeix.16.) 
were  under  his  peculiar  protection,  by  virtue  whereof  they 
were  formerly  victorious  over  all  their  enemies.  Antiochus, 
in  his  first  invasion  of  Judea,  slew  and  led  captive  eighty 
thousand  Jews,  (2  Mace.  v.  14.)  and  two  years  afterward 
sent  ApoUonius  with  an  army  of  two-and-twenty  thousand 
men,  to  destroy  those  that  assembled  in  the  synagogue  on 
the  sabbath.    (See  1  Mace.  i.  29,  30.  2  Mace.  v.  24.) 

Ver.  25.  And  through  his  policy  also  shall  he  cause  craft 
to  prevail  in  his  hands.]  He  first  of  all  obtained  the  king- 
dom by  flatteries:  (xi.  21.)  then  after  he  had  made  leagues 
and  covenants,  he  wrought  deceitfully,  and  under  pretence 
of  peace  and  friendship,  he  invaded  and  spoiled  both  Egypt 
and  Judea  :  (xi.  24.  27.  1  Mace.  i.  30,  &c.  2  Mace.  v.  25.) 
The  same  thing  is  foretold  in  the  following  words,  By 
peace  he  shall  destroy  many. 

And  he  sliall  magnify  himself  in  his  heart.]  See  ver.  II. 
xi.  36.  2  Mace.  ix.  4.  7,  8. 11. 

He  sliall  also  stand  up  against  the  Prince  of  princes.]  He 
shall  exalt  himself  against  the  true  God,  the  Lord  of  heaven 
and  earth,  (compare  ver,  11.  xi.  36.)  abolishing  his  wor- 
ship, and  setting  up  idolatry  in  its  stead.  (See  1  Mace.  i. 
21.  24.  44.  54.) 

But  he  shall  be  broken  without  hand.]  By  an  immediate 
judgment  of  God.  (Compare  Job  xxxiv.  20.  and  see  the 
note  upon  ii.  45.)  God  struck  him  with  a  noisome  disease, 
attended  with  horrible  torments  both  of  body  and  mind. 
See  1  Mace.  vi.  8.  13.  2  Mace.  ix.  from  the  fifth  verse 
to  the  end.  The  history  those  two  writers  give  of  his 
death  agrees  in  many  particulars  with  Polybius's  account 
of  it,  p.  1453.  of  Gronovius's  edition. 

Ver.  26.  And  the  vision  of  the  evening  and  the  morning 
which  was  told  is  true.]  The  vision  of  the  two  thousand 
three  hundred  even\n';^s  and  mornings,  mentioned  ver.  14.  is 
certain.     (See  x.  1.) 

Wherefore  shut  thou  up  the  vision;  for  it  shall  be  for  many 
days.]  The  same  thing  is  expressed  by  shutting  up  the 


words,  and  sealing  the  book,  xii.  4.  The  expression  in 
both  places  denotes  the  concealing  the  sense  of  it  from  com- 
mon understandings;  or  deferring  the  accomplishment  of 
the  events  therein  foretold.  So  we  find  shutting  and  open- 
ing, sealing  and  unfolding,  are  opposed  in  the  prophetical 
language,  and  import  the  same  as  concealing  and  revealing; 
delaying  the  accomplishment  of  a  prophecy,  and  .bringing 
it  into  effect.  (See  Isa.  xxix.  11.  Rev.  v.  1.  5.  xxii.  10.) 
The  words  instruct  us  that  prophecies  are  never  fully  un- 
derstood till  they  are  accomplished;  and  the  nearer  the 
time  approaches  of  their  accomplishment,  the  more  light 
shall  diligent  searchers  have  for  the  explaining  them.  (See 
xii.  4  ) 

For  yet  the  vision  is  for  many  days.]  See  x.  1.  14. 

Ver.  27.  And  I  Daniel  fainted,  and  was  sick  certain  days."] 
See  the  note  on  ver.  18.       *■ 

Afterward  I  rose  up,  and  did  the  king's  business.]  See  the 
note  upon  ver.  2. 

And  I  was  astonished  at  the  vision.]  The  calamities 
which  it  foreshewed  should  come  upon  God's  people, 
filled  me  with  melancholy  and  desponding  thoughts.  (See 
vii.  28.) 

But  none  understood  it.]  Daniel  himself  had  but  an  im- 
perfect apprehension  of  it,  just  as  when  men  view  things  at 
a  distance,  though  the  angel  did  impart  to  him  the  g'eneral 
meaning  of  it,  (ver.  16. 17.)  and  afterward  he  had  a  more 
particular  revelation  of  several  things  relating  to  it.  (See 
the  note  upon  x.  1.)  But  still  it  remained  unintelligible  to 
common  capacities.    (See  the  foregoing  verse.) 

CHAP.  IX. 

ARGUMENT. 

Daniel  having  thoroughly  considered  the  prophecies  of 
Jeremy  relating  to  the  seventy  years'  captivity,  and  being 
satisfied  that  that  term  of  years  was  near  expiring,  hum- 
bles himself  in  prayer  for  the  sins  of  hi?  people,  and  ear- 
nestly begs  of  God  the  restoration  of  Jerusalem.  In  an- 
swer to  his  prayers,  the  angel  Gabriel  informs  him,  that 
the  city  should  be  rebuilt,  and  peopled  as  in  former 
times,  and  should  so  continue  for  seventy  weeks  of  years, 
i.  e.  for  four  hundred  and  ninety  years ;  and  then  should 
be  utterly  destroyed  for  putting  the  Messias  to  death. 

Ver.  1.  JLn  the  first  year  of  Darius,  the  son  of  Ahasuenis, 
of  the  seed  of  the  Medes.]  See  v.  31.  This  is  the  same  per- 
son who  is  called  Cyaxares,  the  son  of  Astyages,  by  the 
heathen  historians,  with  whom  Josephus  agrees.  His  fa- 
ther Astyages  had  the  name  of  Ahasuerus  among  the  Jews, 
as  appears  by  a  passage  in  Tobit,  xiv.  15.  where  Uie  taking 
of  Nineveh  is  ascribed  to  Nebuchadonosor  and  Assuerus, 
who  were  the  same  with  Nabupolassar,  Nebuchadnezzar's 
father,  and  Astyages:  Nebuchadnezzar  being  a  name  com- 
mon to  all  the  Babylonian  kings,  as  Pharaoh  was  to  the 
kings  of  Egypt.  (Sec  Dr.  Prideaux's  Script.  Connex.  ad 
A.  C.  612.) 

We  need  not  wonder  to  find  the  same  persons  called  by 
such  different  names,  especially  in  different  countries :  the 
Scripture  afibrds  several  instances  of  this  kind :  so  Daniel 
was  called  Beltcshazzar  by  Nebuchadnezzar,  who  changed 
the  names  of  his  three  companions,  i.  7.  Zerubbabel  was 
called  Shezbazzar,  Ezrai,  8.  Esther,  Iladassab,  Esth.ii.7. 
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I  Daniel  understood  by  books.']  The  several  prophecies 
of  Jeremiah  arc  called  so  many  books.  (See  Jcr.  xxv.  13. 
xxix.  1.)  We  may  observe  from  hence,  that  the  prophets 
stadied  the  writings  of  those  prophets  who  were  before 
them,  for  the  more  perfect  understanding  of  the  times  when 
their  prophecies  were  to  be  fulfilled.  The  same  they  did 
by  several  of  their  own  prophecies.   (See  1  Pet.  i.  11, 12.) 

That  he  would  accomplish  seventy  years  in  the  desolations 
of  Jerusalem.]  See  Jer.  xxv.  11, 12.  xxix.  10.  The  seventy 
years  mentioned  both  here  and  in  Jeremy,  are  to  be  dated 
from  the  end  of  the  third,  or  beginning  of  the  fourth,  year  of 
Jehoiakim  :  (compare  Jer.  xxv.  1.  with  Dan.  i.  1.)  from 
which  time  to  the  first  year  of  Cyrus,  according  to  the 
Scripture  account,  are  just  seventy  years.  These  desola- 
tions began  from  the  fourth  year  of  Jehoiakim,  when  the 
city  was  taken  by  Nebuchadnezzar,  (see  i.  1.)  at  which 
time  the  king  of  Judah  became  tributary  to  the  king  of  Ba- 
bylon :  and  they  were  from  time  to  time  increasing,  till  the 
eleventh  year  of  Zedekiah,  when  they  were  fully  accom- 
plished in  the  burning  of  the  city  and  temple ;  after  which 
time  it  continued  desolate  till  the  end  of  the  captivity, 
(2  Chron.  xxxvi.  21.) 

Ver,  3.  And  I  set  my  face  unto  the  Lord  God.]  I  directed 
my  face  towards  the  place  where  the  temple  stood.  (See 
vi.  10.) 

To  seek  [him]  by  prayer  and  supplications.]  The  pro- 
mises of  God  are  generally  conditional,  and  the  promise  of 
restoring  the  Jews'  captivity  after  seventy  years,  had  this 
condition  particularly  expressed  in  it,  that  they  should  call 
upon  him,  and  pray  unto  him,  and  then  he  would  hearken 
unto  them,  Jer.  xxix.  12. 

With  fasting,  and  sackcloth,  and  ashes.]  The  soul  and 
body  are  so  nearly  related,  that  the  humiliation  of  both  is 
necessary  to  make  our  repentance  complete.  (See  James 
iv.  9, 10.) 

Ver.  4.  And  I  prayed  unto  the  Lord  my  God,  and  made 
my  confession.]  Both  acknowledging  his  justice  and  holi- 
ness, and  my  own  and  my  people's  iniquity.  The  better 
men  are,  the  greater  is  the  sense  of  their  guilt,  and  the 
deeper  is  their  humiliation.  (See  Job  xlii.  6.  1  Tim.  i,  15.) 

Keeping  the  covenant  and  mercy  to  them  that  love  him, 
&c.]  The  prophet  does  not  insist  upon  any  right  the  people 
had  in  those  gracious  promises  made  to  their  fathers,  be- 
cause the  condition  of  their  obedience,  whenever  it  was 
not  expressly  meptipned,  yet  was  tacitly  implied.  (Com- 
pare Nehem.  i.  5.) 

Ver.  5.  We  have  sinned,  and  have  committed  iniquity, 
&c.]  Daniel  uses  the  same  confession  that  is  prescribed  in 
Solomon's  consecration  prayer  to  be  used  by  the  Jews  in 
the  land  of  their  captivity:  with  a  promise  subjoined  of  a 
favourable  answer,  that  God  would  make  to  their  suppli- 
cations, presented  to  him  upon  that  occasion.  (See  1  Kings 
viii.  48 — 50.  and  compare  Nehem.  i.  7.  Psal.  cvi.  6.) 

Ver,  7.  And  to  all  Israel  that  are  near,  and  that  are  far 
off.]  Some  of  the  Jews  were  carried  captive,  or  went  volun- 
tary exiles,  upon  foreseeing  the  calamities  which  were 
coming  upon  their  country,  into  the  neighbouring  countries 
of  Edom,  Moab,  and  Ammon :  (see  the  note  upon  Jer.  xii. 
14.)  as  others  went  down  into  Egypt.  (See  Jer.  xliii.  xliv.) 
Those  were  not  removed  to  such  a  distance  from  their  own 
country,  as  those  that  were  carried  to  Babylon. 

Ver.  10.  To  walk  in  his  laws  which  lie  set  before  us  by  his 


servants  the  prophets.]  By  Moses,  and  the  succession  of  the 
prophets  that  followed  him :  who  reinforced  the  law  of 
Moses,  and  gave  the  people  new  instructions  from  God 
upon  emergent  occasions. 

Ver.  11.  And  the  oath  that  is  written  in  the  law  of 
Moses.]  Those  solemn  denunciations  of  God's  judgments 
declared  against  impenitent  sinners,  Lev.  xxvi.  Dent, 
xxviii.  xxix.  20.  The  Hebrew  word  Skebunah,  is  taken 
here  for  an  imprecation,  as  it  is  used.  Numb.  v.  21.  the 
forms  of  swearing  or  adjuration,  implying  an  imprecation 
upon  those  that  forswear  themselves.  For  which  reason 
the  Hebrew  alah  signifies  both  swearing  and  cursing.  (See 
the  note  upon  Jer.  xxiii.  10.) 

Ver.  12.  And  against  our  judges  that  judged  tis.]  Judges 
here  signify  any  princes  or  rulers.  (Compare  Job  xii.  17. 
Psal.  ii.  10.  cxlviii.  12.  Prov.  viii.  16.) 

For  under  the  whole  heaven  hath  not  been  done,  as  hath 
been  done  unto  Jerusalem.]  See  Lam.  i.  12.  ii.  13.  Ezek.  v.  9. 

Ver.  13.  As  it  is  written  in  the  law  of  Moses,  all  this  is 
come  upon  us.]  A  devout  acknowledgment  of  God's  justice 
and  providence,  in  making  his  judgments  exactly  fulfil  the 
threatenings  denounced  many  ages  before  by  Moses.  (See 
Lev.  xxvi.  14,  &c.  Deut.  xxviii.  15,  &c.) 

Ver.  14.  Therefore  hath  the  Lord  watched  upon  the  evil.] 
The  same  expression  is  used  by  the  prophet  Jeremy  in  bis 
threatenings  against  the  Jews,  xxxi.  28.  xliv.  27. 

Ver.  15.  And  noiv,  O  Lord  our  God,  who  hast  brought 
thy  people  forth  out  of  the  land  of  Egypt,  &c.]  A  form  of 
supplication  used  in  several  places  of  Scripture,  whereby 
devout  persons  entreat  God  to  continue  his  favours,  by  re- 
counting his  former  mercies  towards  them.  (See  Exod. 
xxxii.  11.  13.  Nehem.  ix.  10.  Jer.  xxxii.  20.)  This  the 
Latin  tongue  expresses  by  the  word  obsecratio :  of  which 
kind  is  that  form  of  supplication  used  in  our  Litany,  By  the 
mystery  of  thy  holy  incarnation,  &c.  which  some  men's  ig- 
norance or  prejudice  hath  misinterpreted,  as  if  it  were  a 
sort  of  conjuration. 

We  have  sinned,  we  have  done  wickedly.]  The  entire  sense 
is.  Although  we  have  sinned,  and  are  unworthy  of  the  con- 
tinuance of  thy  mercies,  yet  deal  with  us  according  to  all 
thy  righteousness,  as  it  follows. 

Ver.  16.  O  Lord,  according  to  all  thy  righteousness,  I  be- 
seech thee,  let  thine  anger  and  thy  fury  be  turned  away  from 
the  city  Jerusalem.]  The  word  righteousness  is  in  many 
places  of  Scripture  equivalent  to  mercy.  (See  1  Sam.  xii. 
7.  Psal.  xxxi.  1.  cxliii.  1.  Micah  vi.  5.  and  Dr.  Hammond 
upon  Matt.  i.  19.) 

Thy  holy  mountain.]  The  temple.  (See  ver.  20.  and  the 
note  upon  Isa.  li.  2.) 

Ver.  17.  Cause  thy  face  to  shine  upon  thy  sanctuary  which 
is  desolate,  for  the  Lord's  sake.]  For  the  sake  of  the  Mes- 
sias,  known  by  the  title  of  the  Lord  among  the  Jews:  (see 
Psal.  ex.  1.)  and  called  Messiah  the  Prince,  ver.  25.  of  this 
chapter.  All  God's  promises  are  fulfilled  in  and  for  the 
sake  of  Christ,  (2  Cor.  i.  20.)  To  this  sense  some  interpret 
Psal.  Ixxx.  14.  16.  Behold,  and  visit  this  vine  ;  and  the  vine- 
yard which  thy  right  hand  hath  planted,  even  for  tlie  sake 
of  the  Son,  whom  thou  madest  strong  for  thyself:  expressed 
afterward  by  the  Son  of  man,  ver.  18. 

Ver.  19.  Defer  not  for  thy  own  sake,  O  my  God,  &c.] 
The  seventy  years  of  our  captivity  are  near  being  expired : 
(see  ver.  2.)  therefore  1  beseech  tliee  not  to   defer  the 
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accomplishment  of  the  promise  thou  hast  made  to  restore 
us  to  our  own  country,  and  the  free  exercise  of  our  religion. 
So  remarkable  a  turn  of  providence  wll  very  much  re- 
dound to  the  honour  of  thy  name.  (See  Psal.  Ixxix.  9, 10. 
cii.  15, 16.) 

Ver.  21.  The  man  Gabiiel.]  The  angel  Gabriel  appear- 
ing under  the  shape  of  a  man.     (Compare  x.  16.) 

Whom  I  had  seen  at  the  beginning.']  Or  before.  (See  yiii. 
16.)    The  word  batechillah  signifies  before,  viii.  1. 

Bei?ig  caused  to  fly  swiftly.]  The  angels  are  commonly 
described  as  having  wings,  with  respect  to  their  appearance 
in  a  bodily  shape,  to  signify  their  readiness  to  execute  the 
Divine  commands.     (See  Isa.  vi.  2.  Ezek.  i.  11.) 

Touched  me  [see  viii.  18.  x.  10.]  about  the  time  of  the  even- 
ing oblation.]  There  were  three  hours  of  prayer :  (see  vi.  10.) 
but  the  two  most  solemn  seasons  of  it  were  at  the  time  of 
the  morning  and  evening  oblation,  that  solemn  service  which 
was  oflfered  daily  in  the  temple  in  the  name  of  the  whole 
nation.  (See  viii.  11.)  This  service  was  performed  at  the 
third  and  ninth  hours  of  the  day,  answering  to  our  nine  of 
the  clock  in  the  morning  and  three  in  the  afternoon.  De- 
vout persons  that  could  not  attend  the  temple  service,  set 
apart  those  hours  for  their  private  devotions :  and  we  find 
Elijah  made  that  solemn  prayer  and  sacrifice  recorded 
1  Kings  xviii.  36.  at  the  time  of  the  offering  of  the  evening 
sacrifice.  But  upon  their  solemn  days  of  fasting  and  hu- 
miliation, they  continued  their  devotions  from  the  time  of 
the  morning  sacrifice  till  that  of  the  evening  was  finished. 
Such  was  this  of  Daniel,  and  that  of  Cornelius,  mentioned 
Acts  X.  30.  This  custom  was  continued  among  the  primi- 
tive Christians,  who  did  not  conclude  their  prayers  or  fasts 
on  their  stationary  days  till  three  in  the  afternoon.  (See 
Mr.  Bingham,  Eccles.  Antiq.  book  xxi.  chap.  3.) 

Ver.  23.  At  the  beginning  of  the  supplication  the  com- 
mandment came  forth.]  God's  command  to  me  to  instruct 
thee  farther  in  what  should  hereafter  befal  the  city  and  tem- 
ple of  Jerusalem,  in  whose  behalf  thou  didst  pour  forth  thy 
supplications.  Here  was  a  remarkable  completion  of  that 
promise,  Isa.  Ixv.  24.  While  they  are  yet  speaking  I  will 
hear. 

For  thou  art  greatly  beloved.]  Learned  men  have  ob- 
served a  near  affinity  between  the  prophecy  of  Daniel  and 
the  Revelation  of  St.  John ;  and  we  may  take  notice,  that 
much  the  same  title  is  given  to  them  both.  Daniel  is 
styled  a  man  greatly  beloved,  here  and  x.  11. 19.  and  the 
character  given  to  St.  John  is,  that  of  the  disciple  whom 
Jesus  loved,  John  xxi.  20.  24. 

Therefore  understand  the  matter,  and  consider  the  vision.] 
Apply  thy  mind  carefully  to  what  is  said,  for  this  prophecy 
contains  in  it  truths  of  the  greatest  importance.  Our  Saviour 
plainly  refers  to  these  words,  which  are  repeated  ver.  25. 
when,  explaining  the  latter  part  of  this  prophecy  of  the  final 
destruction  of  Jerusalem,  he  adds.  Let  him  that  readeth  un- 
derstand, Matt.  xxiv.  15. 

Ver.  24.  Seventy  weeks  are  determined  upon  thy  people 
and  upon  thy  holy  city.]  To  recite  all  the  difierent  methods 
chronologers  have  taken  of  computing  these  seventy  weeks, 
would  be  too  large  a  work  for  a  commentary.  I  shall  only 
take  notice  of  three  opinions,  which  seem  most  agreeable 
to  the  text.  The  first  is,  that  of  Petavius  Rationar.  Tem. 
par.  ii,  p.  154.  and  Archbishop  Usher,  Annal.  V.  T.  ad  An. 
P.  J.  4260.    These  two  learned  authors  date  the  beginning 
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of  this  prophecy  from  the  twentieth  year  of  Artaxerxes 
Longimanus,  when  he  gave  his  commission  to  Nehemiah 
to  rebuild  Jerusalem;  (Nehem.  ii.  1.)  from  which  time  they 
reckon  half  of  the  week  here  specified,  (ver.  27.)  to  be  com- 
pleted at  the  death  of  Christ.  But  then  these  authors  sup- 
pose Artaxerxes  to  have  begun  his  reign  nine  years  sooner 
than  the  historians  commonly  date  it.  The  second  opinion 
is  that  of  Dr.  Prideaux,  Connex.  of  Script,  par.  i.  ad  an. 
A.  C.  458.  who  fixes  the  date  of  this  prophecy  to  the  se- 
venth year  of  Artaxerxes,  when  he  gave  a  commission  to 
tzra,  to  settle  the  state  of  the  Jews  at  Jerusalem,  to  which 
sense  he  understands  the  commandment  to  restore  and  to 
build  Jerusalem :  from  which  time  he  computes  four  hun- 
dred and  ninety  years  to  the  death  of  Christ. 

The  third  opinion  is  that  of  the  late  right  reverend  and 
learned  Bishop  Lloyd,  whi^h  may  be  seen  in  the  Chrono- 
logical Tables,  published  by  his  direction.  Numb.  3,  4. 
He  supposes  the  years  here  specified  to  consist  of  three 
hundred  and  sixty  days  :  such  years  he  affirms  the  Scrip- 
ture always  makes  use  of  in  the  computation  of  time : 
as  appears  in  the  history  of  Noah's  flood,  Gen.  vii.  11. 
compared  with  ver.  24.  and  viii.  4.  and  from  Rev.  xii.  6. 
compared  with  ver.  14.  and  xiii.  5.  where  twelve  hundred 
and  sixty  days  are  reckoned  equivalent  to  three  years  and 
a  half,  and  to  forty  and  two  months.  The  same  computa- 
tion of  years  was  generally  made  use  of  in  ancient  times  by 
all  nations,  particularly  by  the  Chaldeans,  where  Daniel 
now  lived.  The  reasons  of  this  opinion  are  at  large  set 
forth  by  Mr.  Marshal,  in  his  treatise  upon  the  Seventy 
Weeks,  par.  ii.  chap.  4.  The  bishop,  proceeding  upon  this 
hypothesis,  computes  the  date  of  this  prophecy  from  the 
twentieth  year  of  Artaxerxes,  and  reckons  sixty-nine  weeks 
of  years,  or  four  hundred  and  eighty-three  years,  from  thence 
to  the  year  before  Christ's  death.  But  then  the  last  or  sin- 
gle week  that  remains  to  make  up  the  number  of  seventy 
he  separates  from  the  rest,  and  begins  it  from  the  year  of 
Christ  6i}.  in  the  latter  half  of  which  the  sacrifice  and  obla- 
tion were  to  cease,  and  the  city  and  sanctuary  to  be  destroyed 
by  the  Romans:  all  which  was  fulfilled  in  the  seventieth 
year  after  Christ. 

The  difference  of  these  three  opinions  as  to  the  main 
point,  the  completion  of  this  prophecy,  is  not  very  great ; 
for,  as  the  learned  Bishop  Chandler  hath  judiciously  ob- 
served, (Answer  to  Grounds  and  Reasons,  p.  139.)  "  The 
commencement  of  the  weeks  must  be  either  from  the  se- 
venth of  Artaxerxes,  which  falls  upon  the  four  hundred  and 
fifty-seventh  year  before  Anno  Domini,  or  from  the  twen- 
tieth of  Artaxerxes.  Add  to  four  hundred  and  fifty-seven 
years  before  Christ,  twenty-six  years  after  Christ  (which  is 
the  number  that  four  hundred  and  eighty-three  years,  or 
sixty-nine  weeks,  exceeds  four  hundred  and  fifty-seven 
years),  and  you  are  brought  to  the  beginning  of  John 
the  Baptist's  preaching  up  the  advent  of  the  Messias: 
add  seven  years,  or  one  week,  to  the  former,  and  you 
come  to  the  thirty-third  year  of  Anno  Domini,  which 
was  the  year  of  Jesus  Christ's  death.  Or  else  compute 
four  hundred  and  ninety  years,  the  whole  seventy  weeks, 
from  the  seventh  of  Artaxerxes ;  by  subtracting  four  hun- 
dred and  fifty-seven  years  (the  space  of  time  between  that 
year  and  the  beginning  of  Anno  Domini)  from  four  hundred 
and  ninety,  and  there  remains  thirty-three,  the  year  of  our 
Lord's  death.  Let  thp  twentieth  of  Artaxerxes  be  the  date 
•-  R 
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of  the  seventy  weeks,  which  is  the  four  hundred  and  forty- 
fifth  year  before  A.  D.  and  reckon  sixty-nine  weeks  of 
Chaldean  years ;  seventy  Chaldee  years  being  equal  to  six- 
ty-nine Julian ;  and  so  four  hundred  and  seventy-eight  Ju- 
lian years  making  four  hundred  and  eighty-three  Chaldee 
years,  and  the  end  in  the  thirty-third  year  after  Christ,  or  the 
Passover  following.  Any  of  these  reckonings  (adds  this 
learned  author)  are  sufficient  for  our  purpose.  It  is  rather 
to  be  wondered,  how,  at  this  distance  of  time,  learned  men 
have  been  able  to  come  to  any  exactness  in  these  matters." 
Seventy  weeks  are  determined.'^  By  seventy  weeks  are  to 
be  understood  seventy  weeks  of  years,  or  seventy  times  seven 
years  ;  i.  e.  four  hundred  and  ninety  years :  each  day  being 
accounted  for  a  year,  according  to  the  prophetical  way  of 
reckoning.  (See  Numb.  xiv.  34.  Ezek.  iv.  6.)  Daniel  dis- 
tinguisheth  between  these  wee]^  and  the  weeks  after  the 
common  reckoning,  by  calling  the  latter  weeks  of  days, 
X.  2.  according  to  the  sense  of  the  Hebrew,  expressed  in 
the  margin.  And  Isaiah  distinguisheth  a  natural  year  from 
a  prophetical  one,  by  calling  it  the  year  of  a  hireling,  Isa. 
xvi.  14.  xxi.  16. 

The  Jews  numbered  their  time  by  sevens  of  years :  every 
seventh  year  was  a  year  of  release,  and  after  seven  times 
seven  years,  i.e.  forty-nine  years,  came  the  year  of  jubilee. 
So  the  computation  of  time  here  made  use  of  alludes  to 
Lev.  XXV.  8.  Thou  shalt  number  seven  sabbat/is  [or  rather 
weeks]  of  years,  seven  times  seven  years;  the  Hebrew 
word  sabbath  signifying  the  number  seven,  as  it  is  rendered 
'E/38o/uac  by  the  LXX.  in  the  latter  part  of  the  verse:  and 
so  the  Greek  word  Sa/3/3arov  is  used  in  Luke  xviii.  12. 
xxiv.  1.  Daniel,  by  examining  the  prophecy  of  Jeremiah, 
had  discovered  how  the  seventy  years  of  the  captivity  were 
near  expiring :  and  here  the  angel  discovers  to  him  another 
line  of  time,  importing,  that  after  the  restoration  of  Jerusa- 
lem it  should  continue  for  a  period  of  time,  consisting  of 
seventy  times  seven  years,  which  being  expired,  it  should  be 
finally  destroyed.  Seventy  weeks  contain  ten  jubilees, 
and  ten  being  the  number  of  perfection,  these  seventy  weeks 
denote  the  bringing  in  the  most  complete  jubilee,  or  remis- 
sion, as  the  LXX.  render  that  word :  when  all  former  tres- 
passes should  be  cancelled,  and  men  should  be  restored  to 
that  heavenly  inheritance  they  had  forfeited,  by  the  death 
of  the  Messias. 

Upon  thy  people,  and  thy  holy  city.}  Daniel  in  his  prayer 
to  God  speaking  of  the  Jews  and  Jerusalem,  had  used  these 
expressions,  Thy  people,  and  thy  holy  city,  ver.  18, 19.  as 
if  their  title  to  God's  favour  were  indefeasible.  To  correct 
this  mistake,  the  angel,  directing  his  discourse  to  Daniel, 
returns  him  his  own  expressions,  as  if  the  jjeqp/e  and  the 
city  were  rather  his  than  God's.  In  the  same  phrase  God 
speaks  to  Moses,  after  the  sin  of  the  Israelites  in  making 
the  golden  calf,  Exod.  xxxii.  7.  At  the  twenty-sixth 
verse  of  this  prophecy,  the  angel  tells  Daniel  how  they 
ceased  to  be  God's  people. 

To  finish  the  transgression,  and  to  make  an  end  of  sin, 
and  to  make  reconciliation  for  iniquity,  and  to  bring  in  ever- 
lasting righteousness.']  This  the  Messiah  did  by  making  an 
atonement  for  sin,  and  absolving  men  from  the  guilt  of  it : 
by  giving  men  the  best  rules  and  assistances  for  the  pro- 
moting true  and  inward  righteousness;  called  here  ever- 
lasting righteousness,  in  opposition  to  the  righteousness  of 
the  law,  a  great  part  of  which  consisted  in  external  ordi- 


nances, imposed  on  them  for  a  season  till  the  time  of  reform- 
ation, Heb.  ix.  10.  where  the  English  text  reads,  to  make 
an  end  of  sin  ;  the  margin  translettes  it,  to  seal  up  sin,  fol- 
lowing a  various  reading  in  the  Hebrew:  but  the  sense 
comes  all  to  one,  for  the  verb  which  signifies  to  seal  up,  de- 
notes likewise  the  accomplishing  of  any  thing,  and  is  ap- 
plied to  sin,  or  the  punishment  of  it.  Lam.  iv.  22.  (See 
likewise  the  following  note.) 

To  seal  up  the  vision  and  prophecy.']  To  fulfil  the  pro- 
phecies of  foregoing  ages  concerning  the  Messias,  and  to 
confirm  them,  by  making  the  event  to  answer  the  predic- 
tion, as  the  setting  of  a  seal  confirms  the  authenticalness 
of  any  writing.  Thus  the  rabbins  upon  the  text  interpret 
tlie  words.  All  the  prophecies  (say  they)  shall  be  fulfilled  at 
the  coming  of  the  Messias.  Bishop  Lloyd  explains  the  sen- 
tence of  the  finishing  and  completing  the  prophetical 
writings  of  the  Old  Testament,  which  he  supposes  to  have 
been  done  forty-nine  years  after  the  commencement  of  this 
prophecy.     (See  the  note  upon  the  following  verse.) 

And  to  anoint  the  most  Holy.]  The  word  anoint  plainly 
alludes  to  the  name  of  Messiah,  expressed  in  the  following 
verse,  which  signifies  in  JiehrGW,  the  Anointed,  and  is  trans- 
lated Christ  in  Greek.  (See  John  i.  41.)  To  anoint  is  the 
same  here  as  to  consecrate  the  Messiah  to  be  a  priest,  pro- 
phet, and  king,  all  which  ofiices  were  conveyed  by  the  cere- 
mony of  anointing.  The  Messiah  is  styled  here  the  most 
Holy,  upon  the  account  of  his  unspotted  original,  as  well  as 
his  unblamable  life.  (See  Luke  i.  35.  Acts  iii.  14.  Heb. 
vii.  26.  Rev.  iii.  7.)  The  words  may  be  literally  translated, 
To  anoint  the  holy  of  holies :  an  expression  which  usually 
signifies  the  inner  sanctuary,  called  the  holiest  of  all,  Heb. 
ix.  3.  and  it  is  very  properly  applied  to  the  Messias,  who 
was  greater  than  the  temple.  Matt.  xii.  6.  because  in  lUm 
dwelt  the  fulness  of  the  Godhead,  Coloss.  ii.  9.  whereupon 
he  calls  his  body  the  temple,  John  ii.  21. 

Ver.  25.  Know  therefore  and  understand.]  See  ver.  23. 

From  the  going  forth  of  the  commandment  to  restore  and 
to  build  Jerusalem.]  Or,  To  build  again  Jerusalem,  as  the 
margin  reads,  and  so  the  verb  shub  is  translated  in  the 
latter  part  of  the  verse,  and  see  xi.  10.  Daniel  had  be- 
sought God  to  behold  their  desolations,  and  the  ruins  of  the 
city  which  is  called  by  his  name,  ver.  18.  In  answer  to 
this  his  supplication,  the  angel  acquaints  him  that  the  city, 
both  the  streets  and  the  wall  thereof,  should  be  rebuilt.. 
These  expressions  do  very  much  confirm  their  interpreta- 
tion, who  date  this  prophecy  from  the  twentieth  year  of 
Artaxerxes,  when  he  gave  a  commission  to  Nehemiah  to 
rebuild  the  city  and  its  walls;  (Nehem.  ii.  1.)  whereas  Dr. 
Prideaux,  who  dates  this  prophecy  from  the  seventh  year 
of  Artaxerxes,  is  forced  to  understand  these  expressions  in 
a  metaphorical  sense,  for  restoring  and  establishing  the 
church  and  state  of  the  Jews.  Now  it  is  a  received  rule, 
that  a  literal  sense  is  always  to  be  preferred,  if  it  be  con- 
sistent with  the  main  scope  of  the  text. 

Unto  Messiah  the  Prince.]  Anointing  being  the  ancient 
ceremony  of  investing  persons  in  the  highest  offices  and 
dignities,  the  name  of  Messias,  or  A  nointed,  was  in  an  emi- 
nent manner  appropriated  to  him  that  ivas  sanctified,ox  set 
apart,  and  sent  into  the  world  under  the  highest  character 
of  being  the  Redeemer  of  it.  By  that  name  he  was  com- 
monly knowni  unto  the  Jews,  John  i.  41.  iv.  25.  and  that 
title  was  chiefly  given  to  him  from  the  authority  of  this  pro- 
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phecy.  He  is  called  here  the  Prince,  or  Ruler,  a  title  often 
given  to  David ;  (see  1  Sam.  ix.  16.  2  Sam.  v.  2.  vii.  8.)  and 
applied  to  the  Messiah  himself,  spoken  of  under  the  name 
of  David,  Isa.  lv.4.  The  author  of  the  first  book  of  Chroni- 
cles probably  alludes  to  this  place  of  Daniel,  v.  2.  Judah 
prevailed  over  his  brethren,  and  of  him  ivas  the  chief  Ruler 
(the  nagid  here  in  the  text)  to  come :  as  the  words  may  best 
be  translated.  The  Messiah  was  commonly  known  under 
the  title  of  King  of  Israel,  or  King  of  the  Jews.  (See  Matt, 
ii.  2.  Luke  xxiii.  2,  3.  John  i.  49.  xix.  19.) 

Shall  be  seven  iveeks,  and  threescore  and  two  weeks.]  A 
colon  should  be  placed  at  the  end  of  this  sentence,  which 
is  wrong  placed  iu  the  middle  of  it  in  our  English  Bibles. 
Seven  weeks  and  threescore  and  two  weeks  put  together,  make 
sixty-nine  weeks  of  years,  or  four  hundred  and  eighty-three 
years.  As  the  cutting  off  the  Messiah  is  appropriated  to 
the  period  of  threescore  and  two  weeks  in  the  following 
verse,  so  the  seven  weeks,  or  forty-nine  years,  heje  men- 
tioned, must  in  all  probability  be  assigned  to  the  building 
of  the  street  and  the  wall,  whether  we  understand  it  literally, 
or  metaphorically  with  Dr.  Prideaux,  for  the  restoring  and 
.settling  the  Jewish  church  and  state.  (See  Dr.  Prideaux, 
ubi  supra,  and  ad  an.  A.  C.  409.) 

Bishop  Lloyd,  who  reckons  the  date  of  this  prophecy 
from  the  twentieth  of  Artaxerxes,  concludes  the  seven 
weeks,  or  forty-nine  years,  in  the  eighth  year  of  Artaxerxes 
Mnemon,  at  which  time  he  supposes  Malacbi  to  have  writ 
his  prophecy,  and  thereby  finished  the  Old  Testament  Ca- 
non, or  sealed  up  the  vision  and  prophecy,  after  whom  the 
Jews  were  to  look  for  no  other  prophet  till  John  Baptist. 
(See  Mai.  iv.  4,  5.  compared  with  Matt.  xi.  13, 14.) 

The  street  shall  be  built  again,  dnd  the  wall,  even  in 
troublous  times.}  When  the  Jews  were  sorely  assaulted  by 
their  adversaries,  who  did  all  they  could  to  hinder  them 
from  rebuilding  the  city,  and  fortifying  it  with  a  new  wall. 
(See  Nehem.  iv.  7,  &c.  vi.  15.)  These  words,  taken  in  their 
obvious  sense,  plainly  fix  the  date  of  this  prophecy  to  the 
twentieth  year  of  Artaxerxes,  who  then  gave  Nehemiah  a 
commission  to  repair  the  city,  and  raise  up  the  walls  and 
ramparts  of  it.  (See  Nehem.  chap.  ii. — iv.  compared  with 
Ecclus.  xlix.  13.)  Before  which  time  the  Jews,  that  re- 
turned from  captivity,  lived  in  the  cities  where  their  inhe- 
ritance lay.  (See  Ezra  ii.  70.  Nehem.  vii.  4.)  "  The  word 
haruts,  translated  wall,  properly  signifies  the  circuit  bound- 
ing out  the  limits  of  the  city,  whereon  the  wall  was  built, 
and  anciently  used  to  be  marked  out  with  a  plough  making 
a  furrow  round  about,"  as  Mr.  Mede  observes;  (Works, 
p.  700.)  and  by  rechob,  the  street,  or  broad  place,  he  un- 
derstands the  area,  or  plat  of  ground  whereon  the  city  was 
to  be  built :  or  else  we  may  suppose  the  singular  put  for 
the  plural,  an  enallage  very  common  in  Scripture. 

Ver.  26.  And  after  threescore  and  two  weeks  shall  Messiah 
be  cut  off.]  Or,  After  those  threescore  and  two  iveeks — for  the 
lie  prefixed  to  the  word  shebunim,  is  emphatical,  as  the 
grammarians  express  it.  The  common  interpretation  of  the 
word  is,  that  in  the  seventieth  or  last  week  the  Messiah 
should  be  put  to  death.  The  Hebrew  verb  here  translated 
cut  off,  is  by  the  Jewish  rabbins  interpreted  of  a  death  in- 
flicted by  the  sentence  of  a  judge,  which  sen.se  they  con- 
firm by  the  use  of  it  in  a  parallel  place.  Lev.  xvii.  14.  to 
which  we  may  add  1  Sam.  xxviii.  9.  Our  Saviour  plainly 
refers  to  this  text,  among  others,  Luke  xxiv.  26.  46. 


Bishop  Lloyd,  who  makes  a  break  between  the  sixty- 
nine  weeks  and  the  seventieth,  supposes  the  sixty-nine  to 
expire  in  May,  A.  D.  32.  which  was  the  year  before  our 
Saviour's  passion.  In  correspondence  with  this  prophecy, 
our  Lord  could  not  survive  a  whole  year  after  the  sixty- 
nine  weeks  were  expired :  nor  did  he:  but  since  he  was  to 
be  CUT  OFF  at  the  Passover,  himself  being  the  true  paschal 
Lamb,  he  died  in  the  following  year  in  the  month  Nisan, 
answering  to  our  April,  the  very  same  day  and  hour  that 
the  paschal  lamb  was  wont  to  be  killed.  (See  the  Chro- 
nological Tables  abovementioned.) 

But  not  for  himself]  The  just  suffering  for  the  unjust, 
1  Pet.  iii.  18.  The  Vulgar  Latin  renders  the  words  to  this 
sense.  And  the  people  that  deny  him  shall  be  no  longer  his. 
The  Hebrew  phrase  is  used  in  the  same  sense,  xi.  17.  Job 
xxxix.  16.  To  confirm  this  interpretation,  we  are  to  sup- 
pose the  word  people,  which  follows,  to  be  understood  here, 
and  may  with  Bishop  Lloyd  translate  this  and  the  follow- 
ing sentence  thus:  And  the  people  that  deny  him  shall  be  no 
longer  his,  but  the  Prince's  (i.  e.  the  Messiah's,  ver.  25.) 
future  people  shall  destroy,  &c.  And  then  the  Jews  will 
properly  be  cabled  Lo-ammi,  not  my  people,  Hos.  i.  9. 

But  the  people  of  the  prince  that  shall  come.]  The  Romans, 
under  the  conduct  of  Vespasian  and  his  son  Titus,  who 
were  the  generals  in  that  war,  and  both  of  them  dignified 
with  the  title  of  Prince  or  Caesar.  Bishop  Lloyd  corrects 
the  common  translation  thus.  The  Prince's  (i.  e.  the  Mgs- 
siMs)  future  people:  the  Hebrew  word  haba,  as  the  Greek 
ip\6fifvog,  which  answers  it,  often  signifying  the  future,  or 
that  which  is  to  come.  (See  Isa.  xxvii.  6.  xliv.  7.  Mark  x. 
30.  Rev.  i.  4.)  This  people  that  learned  prelate  under- 
stands to  be  the  Romans  and  their  empire,  which  was  the 
seat  of  the  Christian  church.  So  when  our  Saviour  tells  us, 
that  before  the  end  of  the  Jewish  nation  come,  the  gospel 
shall  be  preached  in  all  the  world.  Matt.  xxiv.  14.  and  St. 
Paul  speaks  to  the  same  purpose,  Rom.  x.  16.  Coloss.  i.  6. 
23.  we  are  there  to  understand  the  world  of  the  extent  of 
the  Roman  empire.  And  our  Lord,  speaking  of  the  final 
destruction  of  the  Jewish  nation  by  the  Romans,  expresseth 
it  by  sending  forth  his  armies  to  destroy  those  murderers, 
and  bum  up  their  city :  (Matt.  xxii.  7.)  which  exactly 
agrees  with  the  words  here  following. 

Shall  destroy  the  city  and  the  sanctuary.]  After  that  the 
Romans  had  burnt  both  city  and  sanctuary,  they  so  en- 
tirely destroyed  them,  that  it  could  scarce  be  perceived  the 
place  had  ever  been  inhabited,  as  Josephus  relates  (de 
Bello,  lib.  vii.  cap.  1.  edit.  Hudson) :  and  the  Jews  relate 
that  a  plough  was  drawn  over  the  ground  where  they  both 
stood :  (see  Dr.  Lightfoot  upon  Matt.  xxiv.  2.)  which  were 
evident  accomplishments  of  our  Saviour's  prediction,  that 
one  stone  should  not  stand  upon  another,  with  respect  either 
to  the  city,  (Luke  xix.  44.)  or  to  the  sanctuary,  (Matt, 
xxiii.  38.  xxiv.  2.) 

And  the  end  thereof  shall  be  with  a  flood.]  The  desola- 
tions made  by  an  army  are  often  compared  to  the  inunda- 
tions of  a  flood,  whose  violence  nothing  is  able  to  with- 
stand.    (Compare  xi.  10.  Isa.  viii.  7,  8.) 

And  unto  the  end  of  the  war  desolations  are  determined.] 
Or,  decreed.  That  war  shall  make  an  utter  destruction  both 
of  the  city  and  the  nation. 

Ver.  27.  And  he  shall  confirm  the  covenant  with  many  for 
one  week.]  The  former  part  of  the  verse  may  be  literally 
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translated  thus :  07ie  week  shall  confirm  the  covenant  with 
many,  and  the  midst  of  (or  the  half  part  of)  the  week  shall 
cause  the  sacrifice  and  oblation  to  cease.  Most  interpreters 
suppose  the  seventy  weeks  to  be  completed  at  the  death  of 
Christ,  or  at  least  one  half  of  the  seventieth  and  last  of 
them :  accordingly  they  understand  the  confirming  the  cove- 
nant of  the  new  covenant,  and  the  terms  of  salvation  therein 
proposed,  first  by  John  Baptist,  as  the  forerunner  of  Christ, 
and  then  by  Christ  himself.  (Compare  Isa.  xlii.  6.  Iv.  3. 
Jer.  xxxi.  31.  Ezek.  xvi.  60 — 62.)  They  that  confine  the 
promulgation  of  the  new  covenant  to  the  first  half  of  the 
seventieth  week,  understand  it  of  Christ's  preaching  for 
three  years  and  a  half,  and  then  suffering  in  the  midst  of 
that  week. 

They  that  understand  the  confirming  the  covenant  to  be 
of  the  same  extent  with  the  seventieth  week,  suppose  John 
Baptist's  preaching  to  have  taken  up  three  years  and  a 
half,  before  Christ  entered  on  his  prophetical  office,  and 
translate  the  following  words.  In  the  half  part  of  the  week. 
(See  the  next  note  but  one.) 

With  many.]  The  same  expression  is  elsewhere  used  of 
the  universal  redemption,  or  general  promulgation  of  par- 
don, by  the  gospel-covenant.  (See  Isa.  liii.  11.  Matt.  xx. 
28.  Rom.  v.  15.  19.  Heb.  ix.  28.) 

And  in  the  midst  of  the  week.'\  Our  translation  of  the 
words  follows  their  opinion  who  place  the  death  of  Christ 
in  the  middle  of  the  last  week  :  (see  Archbishop  Usher's 
Annals,  par.  ii.  p.  569.)  whereas  they  that  suppose  the 
whole  seventy  weeks  completed  at  our  Saviour's  passion, 
translate  the  sentence  thus.  In  the  half  part  of  the  week  he 
shall  cause  the  sacrifice  and  oblation  to  cease ;  understand- 
ing it  of  the  latter  half.  (See  Dr.  Prideaux,  ubi  supra.)  The 
Hebrew  word  chatsi,  signifies  properly  the  half  part,  and 
is  commonly  translated  by  "Hnuni  in  the  Septuagint.  [In 
this  sense  it  is  to  be  understood  by  our  translation,  xii.  7. 
of  this  prophecy.] 

He  shall  cause  the  sacrifice  and  oblation  to  cease.]  Christ, 
by  his  one  oblation  of  himself  once  offered,  shall  put  an 
end  to  all  the  sacrifices  and  oblations  made  in  the  Jewish 
temple.  (Compare  Heb.  x.  5,  &c.)  Thus  the  words  are 
expounded  by  those  that  suppose  the  seventy  weeks  to 
have  been  finished  at  our  Saviour's  death.  To  confirm  this 
exposition,  we  may  observe,  that  the  putting  an  end  to  the 
temple  service  by  violence,  such  as  was  threatened  under 
Antiochus  Epiphanes,  is  expressed  in  a  different  manner; 
viz.  by  taking  away  the  daily  sacrifice,  viii.  11, 12.  xi.  31. 

Others  understand  these  words  of  the  final  destruction  of 
the  Jewish  temple  and  worship  by  the  Romans;  and  it 
may  be  observed,  that  the  word  mincha,  oblation,  is  some- 
times used  for  the  daily  sacrifice.  (See  1  Kings  xviii.  29. 
36.)  Bishop  Lloyd  explains  the  words  to  this  sense :  he 
separates  this  single,  or  odd  week  (so  he  translates  shabua 
echad,  one  tveek),  from  the  other  sixty-nine;  and  makes  it 
commence  in  the  sixty-third  year  after  Christ,  and  to  end 
in  the  final  destruction  of  the  city  and  temple  of  Jerusalem, 
which  came  to  pass  A.  C.  70.  It  must  be  granted,  that  this 
interpretation  agrees  better  witli  the  letter  of  the  text  than 
the  former:  and  the  a6onii«ahono/deso?a<ion  immediately 
following  it,  they  may  both  be  reasonably  thought  the  ex- 
press characters  of  one  and  the  same  week,  viz.  the  seven- 
tieth, determined  upon  Daniel's  people  and  city. 

The  same  learned  prelate  understands  the  words,  He 


shall  confirm  the  covenant  with  many — of  the  prince's  future 
people,  mentioned  in  the  foregoinar verse,  viz.  the  Romans: 
who,  by  their  general  Corbulo,  made  a  peace  with  the  Par- 
thians,  Medes,  and  Armenians,  that  they  might  be  better  at 
leisure  to  make  an  entire  conquest  of  Judea:  of  which 
Tacitus  speaking,  saith.  There  never  was  so  firm  a  peace  as 
now,  (Annal.  lib.  xv.) 

There  is  one  difficulty  which  attends  this  explication ; 
viz.  that  instead  of  setting  forth  one  continued  line  of  time, 
from  the  going  forth  of  the  commandment  to  rebuild  Jerusa- 
lem, to  the  conclusion  of  the  events  here  foretold,  it  makes 
a  considerable  break,  or  interval  of  time,  between  the  ful- 
filling one  part  of  the  prophecy  and  the  other.  Whereas 
the  other  interpretations  suppose  the  destruction  of  the  city 
and  temple  to  run  beyond  the  computation  of  the  seventy 
weeks,  and  to  be  immediately  subjoined  to  the  death  of 
Christ,  as  we  see  they  are,  ver.  26.  to  shew  what  shall  be 
the  catastrophe,  or  final  punishment,  which  shall  attend  so 
great  a  wickedness. 

And  for  the  overspreading  of  abominations,  he  shall  make 
it  desolate.]  Mr.  Mede  translates  the  words  thus.  And  being 
a  desolator,  he  shall  command  over  a  iving  of  abominations. 
(Works,  p.  407.)  Bishop  Lloyd,  with  some  little  variation, 
renders  them.  And  upon  the  battlements  shall  be  the  idols 
of  the  desolator.  They  both  understand  by  the  phrase  the 
Roman  army,  which  is  the  interpretation  Christ  himself 
gives  of  it.  (Luke  xxi.  20.  compared  with  Matt.  xxiv.  15.) 
The  word  kenaph,  translated  in  the  English  overspreading, 
properly  signifies  a  wing,  and  may  either  signify  an  army, 
as  it  is  used,  Isa.  viii.  8.  or  else  stand  for  the  battlements 
of  the  temple,  as  the  tSreek  nr£pu7toi',  which  answers  to  it, 
plainly  does  Matt.  iv.  5.  Here  the  Romans,  after  they 
had  set  the  temple  on  fire,  placed  the  idolatrous  ensigns  of 
their  army  over  against  the  eastern  gate  of  the  temple,  and 
ofiered  sacrifice  to  them,  as  Josephus  expressly  tells  us, 
(Bell.  Jud.  lib.  vi.  cap.  6.  edit.  Hudson.)  The  word  shikut- 
sim,  abominations,  is  commonly  used  for  idols  :  (see  1  Kings 
xi.  5.  7.  2  Kings  xxiii.  13.)  and  the  abomination  of  desola- 
tion set  upon  the  altar  by  Antiochus,  (1  Mace.  i.  54.)  is 
explained  by  the  idol-altar,  ibid.  ver.  59.  So  the  abomi- 
nations here  spoken  of  do  very  properly  signify  the  ensigns, 
or  standards,  of  the  Roman  legions ;  each  standard  having 
stamped  upon  it  the  image  of  the  tutelar  god  of  that  legion, 
to  whom  they  offered  sacrifice.  Tacitus  calls  the  eagle,  and 
the  other  ensigns,  "  Propria  legionum  numina,"  the  deities 
which  were  peculiar  to  their  legions.  (Annal.  lib.  ii.)  Ter- 
tullian's  words  are  to  the  same  purpose :  "  Religio  tota 
castrensis  signa  veneratur,  signa  jurat,  et  Diis  omnibus 
prajponit :"  All  the  religion  of  the  army  consists  in  paying 
Divine  worship  to  their  standards,  in  swearing  by  them,  and 
preferring  them  before  all  other  deities.  (Apol.  cap.  16.) 

Even  until  the  consummation.]  Till  God's  indignation  be 
accomplished,  as  the  same  sense  is  expressed,  xi.  36. 

And  that  determined\ov  which  is  decreed]  shall  be  poured 
upon  the  desolate.]  Compare  ver.  11.  of  this  chapter.  Mr. 
Mede  translates  it,  shall  continue  upon  the  desolate,  p.  709. 
The  words  briefly  declare  those  terrible  calamities  which 
made  an  entire  destruction  of  that  city  and  people,  and 
were  executed  upon  them  in  the  most  dreadful  manner  that 
any  nation  ever  suffered,  and  with  the  most  evident  tokens 
of  a  Divine  vengeance  upon  them,  according  to  the  rela- 
tion of  their  own  historian  Josephus,  who  was  an  eye-wit- 
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ness  of  these  desolations.  And  ever  since  their  posterity 
have  been  dispersed  all  the  world  over,  living  only  upon 
suflFerance  in  their  several  dispersions,  and  very  often  ex- 
posed to  grievous  oppressions  and  persecutions,  enough  to 
have  extinguished  their  race,  unless  they  had  been  pre- 
served by  Providence,  on  purpose  to  verify  the  truth  of 
those  prophecies  which  foretold  these  calamities :  and  par- 
ticularly those  words  of  Christ,  which  have  a  plain  aspect 
upon  the  text  before  us,  (Luke  xxi.  22 — 24.)  These  he  the 
days  of  vengeance:  that  all  things  that  are  written  may  be 
fulfilled— for  there  shall  he  great  distress  in  the  land,  and 
wrath  upon  this  people :  and  they  shall  fall  by  the  edge  of 
tlie  sivord,  and  be  led  away  captive  unto  all  nations,  and  Je- 
rusalem shall  be  trodden  down  of  the  gentiles,  until  the  times 
of  the  gentiles  he  fulfilled:  i.  e.  till  the  times  of  the  fourth 
monarchy,  spoken  of  chap.  ii.  vii.  are  expired.  (See  the 
note  upon  xii.  7.) 

Bishop  Lloyd  renders  the  last  word  shomem,  desolate,  in 
an  active  sense,  the  desolator,  or  him  that  makes  desolate : 
in  which  sense  the  word  is  plainly  taken,  viii.  13.  xii.  11. 
The  sense  he  gives  of  the  sentence  is  much  the  same  with 
the  former  :  viz.  that  the  Divine  vengeance  shall  continue 
upon  the  Jews,  till  it  be  returned  upon  the  author  of  their 
desolations,  which  he  interprets  of  the  Roman  govern- 
ment, as  it  was  exercised  under  the  seventh  head.  (See 
Rev.  xvii.  11.) 

Having  given  a  particular  account  of  the  most  probable 
expositions  of  this  famous  prophecy,  I  need  not  take  any 
notice  of  Sir  John  Marsham's  explication  of  it  in  his  Chro- 
nicus  Canon,  p.  5G8.  since  a  learned  writer,  Mr.  Marshal,  in 
his  treatise  upon  the  Seventy  Weeks,  lately  published,  hath 
shewed  it  to  be  inconsistent  with  itself,  as  well  as  with  the 
undoubted  monuments  both  of  sacred  and  profane  history. 
The  late  author  of  Grounds  and  Reasons  of  the  Christian 
Religion,  hath  thought  fit  to  mention  Sir  J.  M.'.s  hypothesis 
with  approbation :  but  it  is  to  be  presumed  that  this  writer 
took  it  upon  trust,  without  ever  examining  it,  and  was  glad 
to  find  an  opinion  prejudicial  to  Christianity  countenanced 
by  so  great  a  name. 


CHAP.    X. 

ARGUMENT. 

The  three  following  chapters  contain  the  last  vision  of  Da- 
niel's prophecy,  wherein  the  several  successions,  both  of 
the  Persian  and  Grecian  monarchies,  are  represented, 
together  with  the  wars  that  should  be  raised  between  the 
kings  of  Syria  and  Egypt  under  the  latter  monarchy,  as 
far  as  the  times  of  Antiochus  Epiphanes :  who  being  the 
type  and  forerunner  of  antichrist,  (as  hath  been  observed 
upon  chap,  viii.)  the  latter  part  of  the  vision  from  xi.  36. 
seems  chiefly  to  relate  to  the  persecutions  of  the  church 
in  the  times  of  antichrist,  till  its  being  finally  cleansed 
from  all  those  profanations,  as  the  temple  of  Jerusalem 
was  purified  from  the  pollutions  of  Antiochus:  after 
which  will  follow  that  kingdom  of  the  saints  mentioned 
vii.  18.  27.  of  this  prophecy. 

Ver.  1.  J.N  the  third  year  of  Cyrus  king  of  Persia.]  Daniel 
must  now  have  been  above  ninety  years  of  age ;  he  could 
not  be  less  than  twenty  when  he  was  carried  captive  (see  the 


Preface  to  this  Commentary),  and  that  was  seventy-three 
years  before  the  date  of  this  vision :  which  was  the  last 
Daniel  saw,  and  it  is  not  likely  he  himself  survived  it  long. 
Whose  name  was  Beltes1iazzar.'\  See  i.  7. 

And  the  thing  was  true.]  Or  certain.  (See  ver.  21.  xi.2. 
and  compare  viii.  26.  Rev.  xix.  9.) 

But  the  time  appointed  was  long.]  See  ver.  14  and  the 
note  upon  xii.  4. 

Arid  he  understood  the  thing,  and  had  understanding  of 
the  vision.]  He  had  a  clear  view  of  the  succession  of  the 
Persian  and  Grecian  monarchies,  and  of  the  series  of  the 
kings  of  Syria  and  Egypt  under  the  latter  of  them :  although 
the  remaining  parts  of  the  vision  were  obscure,  especially 
with  respect  to  their  final  event.     (See  xii.  8.) 

Ver.  2.  In  those  days  I  Daniel  was  mourning  three  full 
weeks.]  The  reason  of  Daniel's  fasting  and  mourning  seems 
to  be,  because  the  adversaries  of  the  Jews  began  to  ob- 
struct the  building  of  the  temple.  (See  Ezra  iv.  4,  5.)  This 
made  Daniel  deprecate  God's  judgments  in  so  solemn  a 
manner. 

Tliree  full  weeks.]  The  Hebrew  reads.  Three  weeks  of 
days.  So  we  read  of  a  month  qf  days.  Gen.  xxix.  14. 
Numb.  xi.  20.  where  the  English  reads,  a  whole  month. 
But  the  phrase  may  be  used  here  to  distinguish  them  from 
the  weeks  of  years  prophesied  of  in  the  ninth  chapter. 

Ver.  3.  I  ate  no  pleasant  bread,  &c.]  This  is  expressed 
by  chastening  himself,  ver.  11.  and  by  afflicting  the  soul 
with  fasting,  Lev.  xvi.  29.  xxiii.  27.  Isa.  Iviii.  3. 

Neither  did  I  anoint  myself  at  all.]  As  the  Persians  used 
to  do  constantly.     (See  Plin.  Nat.  Hist.  lib.  xiii.  cap.  1.) 

Ver.  4.  In  the  four-and-twentieth  day  of  the  first  month.] 
According  to  the  Jewish  computation,  which  was  the  month 
Nisan,  beginning  about  our  10th  of  March.  The  commen- 
tators observe  from  hence,  that  Daniel's  fast  fell  upon  the 
time  of  the  paschal  solemnity ;  and  therefore  the  Jews  did 
not  think  themselves  obliged  to  keep  their  solemn  festivals 
any  where  but  in  their  own  country,  and  at  the  place  ap- 
pointed by  God  for  that  purpose. 

I  was  by  the  side  of  the  great  river,  which  is  Hiddekel.] 
The  same  with  Tigris.  (See  Gen.  ii.  14.)  This  was  near 
Shushan,  where  Daniel  probably  resided.  (See  the  note 
upon  viii.  2.) 

Ver.  5. 1  lifted  up  mine  eyes.]  Being  by  the  river-side  in  a 
deep  contemplation,  I  looked  up  and  saw  a  person  appear 
before  me,  placed  in  the  air  above  the  waters,  or  hovering 
over  them.    (See  xii.  G.  and  compare  Rev.  x.  2.  5.) 

Behold  a  certain  man  clothed  in  linen,  whose  loins  were 
girt  about  ivith  fine  gold  of  Uphaz.]  He  appeared  in  the 
habit  of  a  high-priest.  (See  Exod.  xxviii.  4.  39.  xxix.  5.) 
The  description  St.  John  gives  of  Christ  as  high-priest  of 
the  church.  Rev.  i.  15.  seems  to  be  taken  from  this  place  of 
Daniel,  which  proves  that  the  person  here  described  can  be 
no  other  than  the  Son  of  God:  which  may  be  farther  con- 
firmed by  comparing  the  person  described  here,  and  xii.  5, 
6.  with  Rev.  x.  2. 5, 6.  who  is  there  represented  as  setting  his 
right  foot  upon  the  sea,  and  his  left  upon  the  land,  as  sove- 
reign Lord  of  both  elements.    (Compare  Matt,  xxviii.  19.) 

Concerning  the  fine  gold  of  Uphaz,  see  the  note  upon 
Jer.  X.  9. 

Ver.  6.  His  body  was  like  the  beryl.]  Of  an  azure,  or  sky- 
colour,  mixed  with  a  bright  green.     (See  Ezek.  i.  16.) 

His  arms  and  his  feet  were  in  colour  like  to  polished  brass.] 
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Of  a  bright  flaming  colonr.  (See  Psal.  civ.  4.  Ezek.  i.  7. 
Rev.  i.  15.  X.  1.) 

And  the  voice  of  his  words,  as  the  voice  of  a  multitude.] 
Great  and  powerful.  (Compare  Ezek.  i.  24.  Rev.  i.  15. 
X.  3.) 

Ver.  7.  The  men  that  were  with  me  saw  not  the  vision, 
but  a  great  quaking  fell  upon  them,  &c.]  They  were  seized 
with  such  terror  and  astonishment,  that  they  made  what 
haste  they  could  to  get  out  of  the  reach  of  such  an  amazing 
sight.    (Compare  Acts  ix.  7.) 

Ver.  8.  There  remained  no  strength  in  me.]  I  fell  into  a 
swoon  or  fainting  fit.    (See  ver.  9.) 

My  comeliness  was  turned  in  me  into  corruption.]  Or,  my 
vigour,  as  the  margin  reads  to  a  better  sense.  So  the  word 
is  used  Prov.  v.  9.  where  our  translation  renders  it,  thine 
honour,  but  it  should  be  translated  thy  strength,  or  vigour, 
as  appears  by  comparing  that  verse  with  the  parallel  text, 
Prov.  xxxi.  3. 

Ver.  9.  When  I  heard  the  voice  of  his  words,  then  was  I 
in  a  deep  sleep  on  my  face.]  The  very  sound  of  his  words 
put  me  into  a  fainting  fit.    (See  viii.  18.) 

Ver.  10.  And,  behold,  a  hand  touched  me,  &c.]  This  seems 
to  be  a  distinct  appearance  from  that  described  ver.  5.  not 
so  terrible,  but  nearer  approaching  to  a  human  form :  (see 
ver.  16.)  and  may  probably  be  supposed  to  be  the  angel 
Gabriel,  who  had  been  sent  to  Daniel  upon  the  like  occa- 
sions. (See  viii,  17,  18.  ix.  21.)  The  Logos,  or  Son  of 
God,  in  the  representations  made  of  him  in  the  Old  Testa- 
ment, usually  appears  with  a  retinue  of  angels  attending 
him.  (See  Gen.  xviii.  2.)  And  in  this  prophecy  (viii.  13, 
&c.)  we  have  a  vision  of  several  angels  attending  upon 
one  principal  one.  (Compare  xii.  5.)  The  same  retinue 
of  angels  may  be  observed  in  Zechary's  visions,  i.  8 — 10. 
12,  13.  ii.  3,  4,  8.  iii.  2.  4.  7.  The  angel  who  now  appeared 
to  Daniel,  putting  forth  his  hand,  raised  him  from  the 
ground,  and  restored  him  to  his  former  strength  in  some 
degree.  (See  viii.  18.  ix.  21.  Jer.  i.  9.  Ezek.  ii.  2.  Rev. 
i.  17.) 

Ver.  11.  O  Daniel,  a  man  greatly  beloved.]  See  ix.  23. 

Understand  the  words  that  I  speak  unto  thee— for  unto 
thee  am  I  now  serit.]  Though  this  angel  was  inferior  to  that 
eminent  person  described  ver.  5.  yet  he  being  the  angel  that 
informs  Daniel  of  all  those  matters  contained  in  the  follow- 
ing chapter,  and  the  beginning  of  the  twelfth,  (the  man 
clothed  in  linen,  speaking  nothing  but  what  is  related 
xii.  7.)  he  may  properly  take  the  whole  business  of  the 
vision  upon  himself,  as  he  does  here  and  in  the  following 
verse. 

And  lam  come  for  thy  words.]  To  give  an  answer  to  thy 
requests,  by  the  direction  of  that  Divine  person,  (ver.  Gf.) 
upon  whom  1  attend.     (Compare  viii.  15 — 17.  ix.  22.) 

Ver.  12.  From  the  first  day  that  thou  didst  set  thine  heart 
to  understand,  and  to  chasten  thyself  before  thy  God,  thy 
words  were  heard,  &c.]  As  God  graciously  answered  those 
prayers  thou  madest  in  thy  former  humiliation  occasioned 
by  thy  searching  out  the  time  allotted  for  the  captivity  of 
thy  people :  (see  ix.  2.  22,  23.)  so  now  God  is  plea.sed,  in 
answer  to  thy  repeated  humiliation  and  solicitous  concern 
for  thy  people,  to  send  me  to  inform  thee  what  shall  be 
their  state  and  condition  in  aftei  times. 

Ver.  13.  But  the  princes  of  the  kingdom  of  Persia  with- 
stood me.]    The  princes  of  the  kingdom   of  Persia  and 


Grecia,  mentioned  here  and  ver.  20.  are  generally  sup- 
posed to  be  the  guardian  or  tutelar  angels  of  those  several 
countries.  That  there  were  such  tutelar  angels,  not  only 
over  private  persons,  (see  Acts  xii.  15.)  but  likewise  over 
provinces  and  kingdoms,  was  an  opinion  generally  re- 
ceived. The/our  spirits  mentioned  Zech.  vi.  5.  seem  to  be 
the  guardian  angels  of  the  four  great  empires.  Every  hea- 
then nation  thought  their  country  under  the  peculiar  pro- 
tection of  some  tutelar  deity :  and  they  looked  upon  the 
God  of  the  Jews  to  be  no  other  than  that  Deity  who  pre- 
sided over  that  nation.  (See  1  Sam.  iv.  8.  1  Kings  xx.  23. 
28.  2  Kings  xviii.  33—35.  Isa.  x.  10, 11.)  This  notion  was 
very  much 'countenanced  by  a  passage  in  Deuteronomy, 
xxxii.  8.  Avhere  the  Septuagint  translate  the  text  thus: 
When  the  Most  High  divided  the  nations  their  inheritance 
— he  set  the  bounds  of  the  people  according  to  the  number  of 
the  angels  of  God,  for  the  Lord's  portion  is  his  people.  As 
if  the  sense  were.  That  the  government  of  other  nations  was 
committed  to  so  many  tutelar  angels,  whereas  Israel  was 
under  the  immediate  care  and  government  of  God  himself. 
The  opinion  I  have  been  hitherto  explaining  supposes  the 
presiding  angels  here  mentioned  to  have  been  good  angels: 
from  whence  it  follows,  that  the  occasion  of  their  conten- 
tion was  because  neither  party  was  as  yet  acquainted  with 
the  Divine  will,  to  which  they  were  already  to  submit. 
(See  this  point  largely  treated  of  by  Petavius,  Dogm. 
Theolog.  tom.  iii.  lib.  ii.  de  Angelis,  cap.  8.) 

But  others  suppose  those  princes  or  angels  who  opposed 
Michael  and  Gabriel  to  be  evil  spirits,  such  as  are  de- 
scribed by  St.  Paul  under  the  names  of  the  rulers  of  the 
darkness  of  this  world,  having  their  residence  in  the  lower 
regions  of  the  air,  (Ephes.  ii.  2.  vi.  12.)  These  evil  spirits 
are  sometimes  represented  as  part  of  the  heavenly  host, 
both  in  respect  to  their  original  .station,  and  because  these 
are  the  instruments  of  Providence,  and  have  a  command 
over  the  inferior  world,  as  far  as  God  thinks  fit  to  permit. 
(See  1  Kings  xxii.  19,  &c.  Job  i.  6. 12,  &c.)  They  are  like- 
wise represented  as  accusers  of  good  men  before  God,  and 
as  aggravating  their  faults,  in  order  to  have  them  delivered 
over  to  them,  as  the  executioners  of  God's  judgments. 
(See  Job  i.  11.  ii.  5.  Zech.  iii.  1.  Rev.  xii.  10.)  If  we  fol- 
low this  opinion,  the  contest  here  will  be  of  the  same  na- 
ture with  that  of  the  angel  and  Satan,  Zech.  iii.  1.  and  with 
the  dispute  that  Michael  the  archangel  had  with  the  devil 
about  the  body  of  Moses,  mentioned  in  St.  Jude's  Epistle, 
ver.  9. 

The  prince  of  the  kingdom  of  Persia  witlistood  me  one- 
and-twenty  days.]  The  Persians,  upon  the  solicitation  of 
the  Jews'  enemies,  had  put  a  stop  to  the  building  of  the 
temple,  all  the  time  of  Daniel's  humiliation.  (See  the  note 
upon  ver.  2.)  And  the  tutelar  genius  of  that  empire  still 
insisted  that  they  might  be  kept  under  those  hardships, 
while  the  angel  Gabriel  was  doing  them  all  the  good  offices 
he  could.  In  like  manner,  Satan  is  represented  as  eagerly 
opposing  the  rebuilding  the  temple,  and  the  restoration  of 
the  Jewish  nation,  Zech.  iii.  1,  2. 

But,  lo !  Michael,  one  of  the  chief  princes,  came  to  help 
me.]  Michael  is  styled  an  archangel  by  St.  Jude,  ver.  9. 
and  a  great  prince  that  stands  up  for  the  oliildren  of  thy 
people,  xii.  1.  of  this  prophecy.  Christ  himself,  as  he  is 
often  represented  under  the  character  of  an  angel,  so  he  is 
described  under  the  name  of  Michael,  Rev.  xii.  7.     But  in 
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this  and  the  parallel  texts  of  Daniel,  the  name  rather  de- 
notes some  principal  angel,  whom  the  Jews  looked  upon  as 
the  guardian  angel  of  their  nation.  (See  ver.  21.  and  xii.  1.) 

And  remained  there  with  the  kings  of  Persia.]  I  still  con- 
tinued to  oppose  any  motions  the  tutelar  genii  of  Persia 
might  make  in  prejudice  of  the  Jews.  The  word  king  is 
equivalent  in  Hebrew  to  prince  or  governor.  (See  vii.  17. 
Jer.  XXV.  20,  &c.  1  Kings  xxii.  47.) 

Ver.  14.  Now  I  am  come  to  make  thee  understand  what 
shall  befal  thy  people  in  the  latter  days :  for  yet  the  vision 
is  for  many  days.}  Daniel  was  solicitous  about  the  present 
state  of  his  people.  (See  ver.  2.)  The  vision  informs  him, 
first,  that  the  empire  shall  be  translated  from  the  Persians 
to  the  Greeks,  (xi.  3.)  and  then  what  should  be  the  condi- 
tion of  the  Jews  under  Alexander's  successors,  the  kings  of 
Syria  and  Egypt ;  one  of  which,  viz.  Antiochus  Epiphanes, 
should  be  a  figure  of  antichrist,  who  should  disturb  the 
state  of  the  Christian  church  in  the  latter  times  of  the 
world.     (See  ver.  1.  and  compare  xii.  4.  8.) 

Ver.  15.  I  set  my  face  towards  the  ground,  and  I  became 
dumb.']  I  was  perfectly  astonished,  and  deprived  of  all 
.sense.    (See  ver.  16,  17.  and  compare  viii.  18.) 

Ver.  16.  Then  one  like  the  similitude  of  the  sons  of  men 
touched  my  lips.]  One  that  appeared  in  a  human  form,  the 
same  angel  that  touched  me  with  his  hand  before,  (see  ver. 
10.)  restored  my  speech  to  me,  which  my  fright  and  con- 
cern had  quite  deprived  me  of. 

JTien  I  opened  my  mouth,  and  said  unto  him  that  stood 
before  me.]  Compare  viii.  1-5.  This  angel  stood  upon  the 
etirth  near  Daniel,  not  above  the  waters  of  the  river,  as  the 
person  did  whose  appearance  was  so  glorious :  ver.  5. 

O  my  lord,  by  the  vision  my  sorrows  are  turned  upon 
me,  &c.]  See  ver.  8. 

Ver.  17.  How  can  the  servant  of  this  my  lord,  talk  with 
this  my  lord.]  How  can  thy  servant,  a  poor  mortal  man, 
maintain  a  discourse  with  a  person  of  your  rank  and  dig- 
nity ?  (See  Noldius,  p.  353.)  The  words  may  be  trans- 
lated thus.  How  can  the  servant  of  this  my  lord,  talk  with 
that  my  lord?  i.  e.  with  the  other  person  that  tirst  ap- 
peared to  me  with  so  majestic  a  presence ;  at  whose  sight 
I  was  perfectly  confounded :  (ver.  5.  9.)  the  pronoun  zeh, 
when  it  is  doubled,  often  signifies  two  distinct  persons  or 
things.  (SeeExod.xiv.20.Eccles.vi.3.vii.l4.18.Isa.  vi.3.) 

Ver.  19.  O  man  greatly  beloved,  fear  not;  peace  be  unto 
thee.]  Thou  needest  not  be  under  such  terrible  apprehen- 
sions, as  if  this  vision  did  portend  thee  some  mischief; 
(see  Judg.  vi.  22.  xiii.  22.)  for  it  is  a  peculiar  token  of 
God's  favour  to  thee.    (See  ver.  11.) 

Ver.  20.  Knowest  thou  wherefore  I  am  come  to  thee?] 
viz.  To  make  thee  understand  what  shall  befal  thy  people 
in  the  latter  days :  (ver.  14.) 

Now  will  I  return  to  fight  with  the  prince  of  Persia.]  Or, 
/  shall  again  fight,  or  contend,  with  the  prince  of  Persia  : 
in  which  sense  the  verb  shub,  return,  is  often  used.  (See 
ix.  25.) 

And  when  I  am  gone  forth,  lo,  the  prince  of  Grecia  shall 
come.]  When  I  am  gone  forth  from  the  Divine  presence, 
the  tutelar  angel  of  the  Grecian  empire  will  appear  in  the 
court  of  heaven,  and  offer  his  reasons  for  translating  the 
empire  from  the  Persians  to  the  Greeks,  that  the  Jews  may 
enjoy  the  benefits  of  their  dominion:  as  a  government  that 
will  be  more  favourable  to  them  than  the  Persian  emperors 


were.  Alexander  and  some  of  his  successors  bestowed 
many  favours  upon  the  Jews,  as  may  be  seen  in  Josephus's 
Antiq.  lib.  xi.  cap.  ult.  lib.  xii.  cap.  2,  3. 

Ver.  21.  But  I  will  shew  thee  that  which  is  noted  in  the 
Scripture  of  truth.]  Or,  In  the  writing  of  truth :  i.  e.  what 
is  certain  and  irrevocable.  God's  decrees  are  spoken  of 
as  if  they  were  committed  to  writing,  and  registered  in  a 
book.  (See  Deut.  xxxii.  34.  Psal.  Ivi.  8.  Isa.  Ixv.  6.  Mai. 
iii.  16.) 

And  there  is  none  that  holdeth  with  me  in  these  things,  but 
Michael  your  prince.]  None  of  the  guardian  or  tutelary  an- 
gels, who  have  the  care  and  presidency  of  other  nations 
committed  to  them,  join  with  me  in  defending  the  cause  of 
the  Jewish  nation,  but  Michael  your  prince  and  protector. 
(See  xii.  1.)  St.  Jerome,  in  his  commentary  upon  the  thir- 
teenth verse,  supposes  the  prince  of  Persia  to  oppose  the 
Jews  upon  account  of  their  sins,  which  reason  may  be  ap- 
plied to  other  guardian  angels  or  ministering  spirits. 

CHAP.   XI. 

See  the  Argument  of  the  foregoing  chapter. 

Ver.  1.  xjlLSO  I,  in  the  first  year  of  Darius  the  Mede, 
even  I,  stood  to  confirm  and  strengthen  him.]  This  verse 
should  have  been  joined  to  the  last  chapter :  the  angel 
adds,  that  as  he  now  joins  with  Michael  in  defending  the 
cause  of  the  Jewish  nation ;  so,  at  the  time  of  the  overthrow 
of  the  Babylonish  empire,  he  assisted  Michael  in  ad- 
vancing Darius  to  the  succession,  which  was  the  occasion 
of  restoring  the  Jewish  captivity.  The  word  him  may  relate 
either  to  Michael  or  Darius,  and  the  sense,  taking  it  either 
way,  is  much  the  same. 

Ver.  2.  And  now  I  will  shew  thee  the  truth.]  What  is 
contained  in  the  Scripture,  or  writing,  of  truth,  x.  21.  Or, 
I  will  shew  thee  the  succession  of  the  Persian  and  Grecian 
empire  in  plain  and  naked  truth,  not  in  symbolical  or  figu- 
rative representations,  as  it  was  shewed  before,  chap.  viii. 

There  shall  stand  up  yet  three  kings  in  Persia.]  After 
Cyrus  shall  succeed  Cambyses,  Smerdis,  and  Darius 
Hystaspes.  So  Ezra  mentions  two  kings,  whom  he  calls 
Ahasuerus  and  Artaxerxes  (names  which  were  common  to 
most  of  the  Persian  kings  in  the  Jewish  history),  who 
reigned  between  Cyrus  and  Darius  Hystaspes,  (Ezra  iv. 
6,7.) 

And  the  fourth  shall  be  far  richer  than  they  all,  &c.]  This 
plainly  means  Xerxes,  who  brought  together  an  army  of 
above  four  millions,  according  to  Herodotus's  account :  of 
eight  millions,  as  others  say,  to  overrun  the  whole  country 
of  Greece.  These  wars,  carried  on  by  Xerxes's  succes- 
sors, ended  at  last  in  the  conquest  of  the  Persian  mo- 
narchy by  Alexander  the  Great.  Upon  this  account  the 
angel  passes  over  the  rest  of  the  Persian  kings ;  and  pro- 
ceeds immediately  to  relate  the  successes  of  Alexander : 
it  being  the  chief  design  of  the  former  part  of  this  vision 
to  foretell  the  translation  of  the  empire  from  the  Persians 
to  the  Greeks.  (See  x.  20.)  St.  Jerome  rightly  observes 
upon  the  fifth  verse  of  this  chapter,  "  That  it  was  not  the 
design  of  the  Scripture  to  give  us  an  historical  narrative  of 
the  actions  of  heathen  princes  any  farther  than  the  affairs 
of  the  Jewish  nation  were  concerned  in  them."  In  like 
manner,  at  the  thirty-sixth  verse,  the  angel  breaks  off  the 
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succession  of  the  Sjrrian  kings  after  Antiochus,  to  describe 
,  antichrist,  of  whom  the  former  was  the  type  and  forerun- 
ner. [So  viii.  9.  the  prophet  passes  over  all  the  succes- 
sors of  Alexander  to  Antiochus  Epiphanes,  whose  reign 
had  a  particular  influence  upon  the  Jewish  aff"airs.] 

Ver.  3.  And  a  mighty  king  shall  stand  up,  and  do  accord- 
ing to  his  will.]  Compare  ver.  16.  This  denotes  Alexan- 
der the  Great,  whose  success  was  so  uninterrupted,  that  no 
body  was  able  to  put  a  stop  to  the  progress  of  his  vic- 
tories.   (See  viii.  5.) 

Ver.  4.  And  when  he  shall  stand  up.]  When  he  shall  be 
in  the  height  of  his  prosperity. 

His  kingdom  shall  be  broken,  and  shall  be  divided  towards 
the  four  winds  of  heaven.]  See  the  notes  upon  viii.  8. 

And  not  to  his  posterity.]  Alexander  had  a  brother,  Ari- 
daeus,  and  two  sons,  Alexander  and  Hercules :  these  were 
all  cut  off  in  a  few  years  after  his  death,  to  make  way  for 
his  generals,  who  divided  his  empire  among  themselves. 

Nor  according  to  his  dominion  which  he  ruled.]  They  did 
not  immediately  take  upon  them  the  title  of  kings :  (see  Dr. 
Prideaux,  ad  an.  A.  C.  301.)  and  his  dominion  being  di- 
vided, lost  much  of  that  strength  and  power  which  the  em- 
pire had  when  it  was  united  in  the  person  of  Alexander. 
(See  viii.  22.) 

For  his  kingdom  sJiall  be  plucked  up,  for  others  beside 
those.]  Alexander's  four  great  successors  were  Ptolemy, 
Cassander,  Lysimachus,  and  Seleucus :  (see  the  note  upon 
viii.  8.)  but  others  beside  them  came  in  for  a  share  of  his 
dominions,  such  as  Eumcnes,  Philotas,  and  others.  The 
word  translated  plucked  up,  is  the  same  as  rooted  up,  or  de- 
stroyed, and  is  opposed  to  planting,  or  making  to  thrive ; 
Jer.  i.  10.  xxiv.  6.  xxxi.  28.  or  the  phrase  may  allude  to 
the  feathers  of  a  bird  being  plucked  and  scattered  abroad. 
(Compare  vii.  4.) 

Ver.  5.  And  the  king  of  the  south  shall  be  strong.]  By  the 
king  of  the  south,  in  this  and  the  following  verses,  is 
meant  the  king  of  Egypt :  and  by  the  king  of  the  north, 
the  king  of  Syria.  These  two  kings  came  at  length  to 
have  the  principal  share  of  Alexander's  dominions,  and 
make  the  greatest  figure  among  his  successors.  But  the 
reason  why  they  are  only  mentioned  here,  is,  because  they 
only  were  concerned  in  the  affairs  of  the  Jews :  Judea  bor- 
dering upon  each  of  their  dominions,  and  sometimes  be- 
longing to  one,  and  sometimes  to  the  other,  of  those  princes. 
The  king  of  the  south  mentioned  in  this  verse,  denotes 
Ptolemy  the  First,  the  son  of  Lagus,  called,  by  way  of  dis- 
tinction, Ptolemy  Soter.  The  texth  saith  of  him,  that  he 
should  be  strong:  for  he  had  all  Egypt  and  the  adjacent 
parts  of  Lybia  under  his  dominion,  besides  Palestine, 
Ccelo-Syria,  and  most  of  the  maritime  provinces  of  the 
lesser  Asia. 

And  one  of  his  princes,  and  [or  even]  he  shall  be  strong 
above  him,  and  have  dominion.]  Another  of  the  successors 
of  Alexander,  who  took  upon  them  the  style  of  kings,  or 
princes.  (See  the  note  on  ver.  4.)  This  was  Seleucus 
Nicator,  the  first  king  of  the  north,  or  of  Syria:  who,  by 
the  conquest  of  Lysimachus  king  of  Thrace,  and  Deme- 
trius king  of  Macedon,  obtained  the  name  of  Nicator,  i.  e. 
conqueror. 

His  dominion  shall  be  a  great  dominion.]  He  had  under 
his  dominion  all  the  countries  of  the  east,  from  Mount 
Taurus  to  the  River  Indus:  and  from  thence  westward  to 


the  vEgean  Sea:  whereupon  Appianus  the  historian  reckons 
him  the  most  potent  of  all  Alexander's  successors. 

Ver.  6.  And  in  the  end  ofyeatu,  they  shall  join  themselves 
together.]  In  process  of  time  the  successors  of  these  two 
kings,  viz.  Ptolemy  Philadelphus,  the  son  of  the  former  . 
Ptolemy,  and  Antiochus  Theus,  the  grandson  of  Seleu- 
cus Nicator,  shall  enter  into  a  league  or  confederacy  with 
each  other. 

For  the  king's  daughter  of  the  south  .shall  come  to  the  king 
of  the  north  to  make  an  agreement.]  This  league  shall 
be  concluded  by  the  marriage  of  Berenice,  daughter  to 
Ptolemy  Philadelphus,  with  Antiochus  Theus  king  of  Syria, 
although  he  had  another  wife  Laodice,  and  two  children 
by  her,  Seleucus  Callinicus  and  Antiochus. 

But  she  shall  not  retain  tJie  power  of  the  arm.]  She  shall 
not  be  able  to  keep  her  power  or  interest  with  Antiochus : 
for  as  soon  as  her  father  Ptolemy  was  dead,  Antiochus  di- 
vorced her,  and  recalled  his  former  wife  Laodice  and  her 
children. 

Neither  shall  he  stand,  nor  his  arm.]  Nor  shall  Antiochus 
himself  long  survive,  for  Laodice,  being  jealous  of  his  fickle 
temper,  procured  him  to  be  poisoned,  and  concealed  his 
death  till  her  son  Seleucus  had  secured  the  succession. 

But  she  shall  be  given  up,  and  they  that  brought  her.] 
Berenice,  after  she  had  shut  herself  up  in  the  asylum,  or 
place  of  sanctuary,  at  Daphne,  was  betrayed  into  her  ene- 
mies' hands,  and  basely  murdered  with  all  those  that  at- 
tended her  out  of  Egypt. 

And  he  that  begat  her.]  If  we  follow  this  translation,  see 
the  explication  of  it  in  the  next  note :  but  the  marginal 
reading  gives  the  better  sense.  He  whom  she  brought  forth ; 
her  son  w^ho  was  slain  \vith  her  :  the  Hebrew,  yoled,  is  in 
the  form  of  the  participle  active ;  but  the  same  form  is 
sometimes  used  in  a  passive  sense  :  of  which  we  may  pro- 
duce an  instance  from  ix.  27.  of  this  prophecy,  where  the 
word  shomem  is  rendered,  in  a  passive  sense,  desolate,  by 
most  interpreters. 

And  he  that  strengthened  her  in  these  times.]  Her  father, 
who  should  have  supported  her  %vith  his  interest  under 
these  diflSculties,  but  died  himself  a  little  before. 

All  these  particulars,  and  what  are  mentioned  in  tlie  fol- 
lowing notes,  are  fully  related  in  the  historical  accounts  of 
those  times,  as  may  be  seen  by  those  who  will  consult  the 
authors  referred  to  by  St.  Jerome,  in  his  commentaries 
upon  Daniel,  and  Dr.  Prideaux,  in  the  second  part  of  his 
Script.  Connexion. 

Ver.  7.  But  out  of  a  branch  of  her  root  sliall  stand  up  one 
in  his  estate,  and  shall  enter  into  the  fortress  of  the  king  of 
the  north.]  One  of  the  same  stock  or  original  with  Berenice ; 
viz.  her  brother,  Ptolemy  Euergetes,  shall  succeed  his  father 
in  the  government  of  Egypt,  and  shall  revenge  his  sister's 
quarrel,  by  invading  the  frontiers  or  territories  (see  ver.  10.) 
of  Seleucus,  and  prevail  against  him. 

Ver.  8.  And  he  shall  also  carry  captives  into  Egypt  their 
gods,  with  their  princes,  &c.]  St.  Jerome  tells  us  out  of 
writers  extant  in  his  time,  that  Ptolemy  made  himself 
master  of  all  Syria  and  Cilicia,  and  passing  the  Euphrates, 
conquered  as  far  as  Babylon  :  and  carried  back  into  Egypt 
vast  plunder  from  all  the  conquered  provinces,  together 
with  two  thousand  five  hundred  Egyptian  idols,  which 
Cambyses  upon  his  conquering  Egypt  had  carried  into 
Persia.   This  action  of  his  so  highly  obliged  the  Egyptians, 
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that  they  gave  him  the  title  of  Euergetes,  or,  the  Bene- 
factor. 

And  he  shall  continue  more  years  than  the  king  of  the 
north.^  Ptolemy  outlived  Seleucus  the  space  of  four  years. 

Ver.  9.  So  the  king  of  the  south  shall  come  into  his  king- 
dom, &c.  j  Ptolemy  shall  return  home  without  molestation, 
and  quietly  enjoy  what  he  had  gotten  by  his  victories. 

Ver.  10.  But  his  sons  shall  be  stirred  up,  and  assemble  a 
multitude  of  great  forces!]  The  sons  of  Seleucus,  Seleucus 
Ceraunus,  and  Antiochus,  called  afterward  the  Great,  shall 
assemble  a  mighty  army,  in  order  to  recover  all  that  their 
father  had  lost. 

And  one  shall  certainly  come,  and  overflow,  and  pass  over.] 
Antiochus  shall  certainly  overrun  Judea  and  Coelo-Syria, 
with  other  provinces  belonging  to  the  king  of  Egypt;  taking 
the  advantage  of  Ptolemy  Euergetes's  death,  and  the  suc- 
cession of  his  son  Ptolemy  Philopator,  a  weak  and  profli- 
gate prince ;  under  whose  reign  he  attempted  the  recovery 
of  Syria.  We  may  observe  the  text  here  speaks  only  of  a 
single  person,  viz.  Antiochus,  for  his  brother  Seleucus  died 
in  the  beginning  of  this  enterprise,  having  scarce  reigned 
three  years.  The  devastations  of  an  army  are  fitly  com- 
pared to  inundations.    (See  ver.  22.  40.  and  ix.  2o.) 

Then  shall  he  return,  andbe  stirred  up,  even  to  his  for  tress.] 
Or,  He  shall  again  be  stirred  up,  &c.  (See  the  note  upon 
ix.  25.)  At  the  spring  of  the  next  year  he  shall  take  the 
field  again,  and  encamp  at  Raphia,  a  frontier  town  upon 
the  borders  of  Egypt.  (See  the  history  of  this  engagement 
in  Polybius,  lib.  v.  p.  573.  edit.  8vo.) 

Ver,  11.  And  the  king  of  the  south  shall  be  moved  with 
choler,  and  shall  come  forth  and  fight  with  him,  even  with 
the  king  of  the  north.]  Ptolemy  Philopator,  the  young  king 
of  Egypt,  being  enraged  at  the  attempts  of  Antiochus,"  shall 
come  with  a  great  army  to  encounter  him. 

And  he  shall  set  forth  a  great  midtitude.]  If  we  under- 
stand the  words  of  Ptolemy's  army,  that  consisted  of  seventy 
thousand  foot,  five  thousand  horse,  and  seventy-three  ele- 
phants ;  Antiochus's  was  little  inferior  to  his,  for  he  had 
sixty-two  thousand  foot,  six  thousand  horse,  and  sixty-two 
elephants. 

But  tlie  multitude  shall  be  delivered  into  his  hand.]  The 
army  of  Antiochus  was  discomfited  by  Ptolemy,  ten  thou- 
sand being  slain,  and  four  thousand  taken  prisoners.  The 
author  of  the  third  bookof  Maccabees  ascribes  this  victory 
to  the  passionate  importunity  of  Arslnoe,  Ptolemy's  sister, 
who  ran  about  the  army  with  her  hair  about  her  shoulders, 
and  by  promises  and  entreaties  engaged  the  soldiers  to  fight 
with  more  than  ordinary  resolution. 

Ver.  12.  His  heart  shall  be  lifted  up]  So  far  as  to  ofi"er 
to  force  his  passage  into  the  holiest  part  of  the  Jewish 
temple,  when  he  came  to  Jerusalem  to  offer  sacrifices  there, 
after  his  victory :  the  story  is  related  at  large  in  the  fore- 
mentioned  third  book  of  the  Maccabees,  chap.  i. 

And  he  shall  cast  down  many  ten  thousands:  but  he  shall 
not  be  strengthened  by  it.]  Or,  Though  he  shall  cast  down — 
lie  shall  not  be  strengthened  by  it.  He  shall  content  him- 
self with  recovering  the  provinces  of  Coelo-Syria  and  Pa- 
lestine, and  make  no  farther  advantages  of  his  victory;  being 
willing  to  agree  to  a  peace,  that  he  might  securely  follow  his 
pleasures.     (See  Dr.  Prideaux,  par.  ii.  ad.  ann.  A.  C.  217.) 

Ver.  13.  For  the  king  of  the  north  shall  return,  and  shall 
set  forth  a  multitude  greater  than  the  former,  and  shall  cer- 
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tainly  come  (after  certain  years)  with  a  great  army,  &c.] 
Fourteen  years  after  the  ending  of  the  former  war,  upon 
the  death  of  Philopator,  and  the  succeeding  of  his  infant 
son  Ptolemy  Epiphanes,  Antiochus  the  king  of  the  north 
shall  return  into  Coelo-Syria  and  Palestine,  for  the  recovery 
of  those  provinces,  and  shall  bring  with  him  a  greater  army 
than  he  had  in  the  former  war,  the  same  which  he  brought 
out  of  the  east,  at  his  late  return  from  thence. 

After  certain  years.]  The  Hebrew  reads.  At  the  end  of 
times,  even  years:  which  expression  confirms  the  inter- 
pretation given  before  of  the  word  times  in  this  prophecy. 
(See  the  note  upon  iv.  16.) 

And  with  much  riches.]  With  abundant  supply  of  all 
necessary  provisions  for  an  army :  and  especially  with 
beasts  of  burden  for  removing  their  baggage :  for  that  is 
the  proper  sense  of  the  word  recush. 

Ver.  14.  And  in  those  times  many  shall  stand  up  against 
the  king  of  the  south.]  Antiochus,  king  of  Syria,  and  Philip, 
king  of  Macedon,  entered  into  a  league,  to  divide  the  do- 
minions of  Ptolemy  Epiphanes,  king  of  Egypt,  being  then 
an  infant  of  six  years  of  age.  Agathoclea  his  father's 
concubine,  and  her  brother  Agathocles,  who  managed 
every  thing  under  Ptolemy  Philopator,  were  framing  pro- 
jects to  keep  the  regency  in  their  own  hands  during  the 
minority  of  this  prince.  And  Scopas,  one  of  his  generals, 
some  time  afterward  formed  a  design  of  usurping  the  so- 
vereignty over  Egypt. 

Also  the  robbers  of  thy  people  shall  exalt  themselves  to 
establish  the  vision  ;  but  they  shall  fall.]  The  apostates  from 
the  Jewish  law  shall  exalt  themselves  under  the  favour  of 
the  king  of  Egypt  and  his  ministers,  to  accomplish  what  is 
said  in  the  writings  of  the  prophets  concerning  the  perse, 
cutions  that  should  befal  God's  people,  and  the  punish- 
ments that  should  at  length  overtake  those  that  forsake  the 
truth.  These  apostates  accordingly  did  fall,  and  were  cut 
off  by  Antiochus ;  for  in  the  ninth  year  of  Epiphanes's 
reign,  Antiochus  made  himself  master  of  Jerusalem,  and 
cut  ofi"  or  drove  from  thence  all  those  Jews  that  were  of 
Ptolemy's  party,  and  bestowed  particular  favours  upon 
those  that  persevered  in  the  observance  of  the  law.  Jose- 
phus,  Antiq.  lib.  xii.  chap.  3.  gives  us  a  copy  of  Antio- 
chus's decree  in  favour  of  their  temple,  and  the  service 
therein  performed,  and  to  secure  it  from  being  profaned. 

Ver.  15.  So  the  king  of  the  north  shall  come,  and  take  the 
most  fenced  cities.]  Antiochus  having  vanquished  the  king 
of  Egypt's  army  under  Scopas  at  Paneas,  near  the  foun- 
tain-head of  the  river  Jordan,  he  besieged  and  took  first 
Zidon  and  Gaza,  then  all  the  other  cities  of  that  district, 
viz.  Abila,  Samaria,  and  Gadara  :  and  afterward  became 
master  of  the  whole  country.  The  word  sollelah,  translated 
a  mount,  does  likewise  signify  battering  engines  for  throw- 
ing stones,  and  such-like  offensive  artillery.  (See  2  Kings 
xix.  32.  Jer.  xxxii.  24.  xxxiii.  4.) 

And  the  arms  of  the  south  shall  not  withstand,  neither  his 
chosen  people.]  Neither  the  king  of  Egypt's  best  generals, 
such  as  Scopas  and  others  that  came  to  relieve  him,  nor 
his  choicest  troops,  shall  prevail  or  be  able  to  withstand 
Antiochus. 

Ver.  16.  But  he  that  cometh  against  him  shall  do  accord- 
ing to  his  own  will,  &c.]  Nobody  being  able  to  oppose  him 
in  Coelo-Syria  or  Palestine.  (Compare  viii.  4.  7.  and  ver, 
36.  of  this  chapter.) 
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And  he  shall  stand  in  the  glorious  land,  which  by  his 
fyoul  shall  be  consumed.]  He  shall  make  himself  master 
of  Judca,  (see  the  note  upon  viii.  9.)  which  shall  be  con- 
sumed by  the  foraging  and  plundering  of  his  soldiers; 
Jerusalem  itself  receiving  great  damages  during  the  siege 
of  the  garrison  which  Scopas  left  there:  as  appears  by 
Antiochus's  decree  for  repairing  the  ruins  of  the  city,  in 
Josephus,  «6t  supra.  In  the  contests  between  the  kings 
of  Syria  and  Egypt,  Judea  lying  in  the  middle  between 
them,  whoever  were  conquerors,  that  country  was  sure  to 
suffer :  Josephus  compares  its  condition  to  that  of  a  ship 
in  a  storm,  which  is  beaten  by  the  waves  on  both  sides. 
(Antlq.  lib.  xii.  cap.  3.  iiiit.)  The  Greek  interpreter  ren- 
ders the  former  part  of  the  sentence.  And  he  shall  stand 
in  the  land  of  Sabi :  which  Dr.  More  in  his  notes  upon  the 
place,  supposes  to  be  a  name  of  the  God  of  Israel :  and  I 
have  offered  some  arguments  to  support  that  conjecture, 
hi  the  notes  upon  Jer.  iii.  19. 

Ver.  17.  He  shall  also  set  his  face  to  enter  with  the 
strength  of  his  whole  kingdom.]  Antiochus  will  likewise 
design  to  invade  Egypt  with  all  his  forces,  and  make  an 
entire  conquest  of  it. 

And  upright  ones  with  him.]  Or  rather.  And  he  shall  make 
agreements  vnth  him:  yesharim  here  probably  signifying  the 
same  as  mesharim  does  ver.  6.  i.  e.  he  shall  make  proposals 
of  concluding  a  marriage  between  his  own  daughter  Cleo- 
patra and  king  Ptolemy,  to  be  consummated  when  they 
come  of  age  :  which  offer  made  by  Eucles  of  Rhodes  was 
accepted,  and  a  contract  fully  agreed  between  them. 

Thus  shall  he  do.]  Or,  He  shall  succeed,  as  the  word  is 
taken,  ver.  28.  32.     He  shall  succeed  in  this  his  proposal. 

Giving  him  the  daughter  of  women,  corrupting  her.]  In 
making  this  proposal  of  marriage,  his  intent  was  that  she 
should  betray  her  husband  to  him,  and  by  that  means  be- 
come master  of  Egypt.  She  is  called  the  daughter  of  wo- 
men, Kar  t^o^fiv,  by  way  of  excellence,  either  upon  the  ac- 
count of  her  quality,  or  else  because  of  her  great  beauty. 

But  she  shall  not  stand  on  his  side,  neither  be  for  him.] 
When  she  was  married  to  Ptolemy,  she  forsook  the  interest 
of  her  father,  and  embraced  that  of  her  husband  :  and  we 
find  her  joining  with  him  in  an  embassy  to  the  Romans,  to 
congratulate  the  victory  they  had  obtained  over  her  own 
father,  as  Dr.  Prideaux  observes  out  of  Livy,  lib.  xxxvii. 
(See  Script.  Connex.  par.  ii.  ad  ann.  C.  187.) 

Ver.  18.  After  this  he  shall  turn  his  face  unto  the  isles, 
and  shall  take  many.]  Antiochus  shall  set  out  a  great  fleet 
for  reducing  the  lesser  Asia,  which  sailing  along  the 
coasts  of  Cilicia,  Pamphylia,  Lycia,  and  Caria,  took  a  great 
many  of  the  maritime  cities  of  those  provinces,  and  the 
islands  adjoining.  All  countries  lying  upon  the  sea-coasts 
are  called  islands,  in  the  Hebrew  dialect,  as  hath  been  ob- 
served in  the  notes  upon  Isa.  xi.  11. 

But  a  prince  for  his  own  behalf  shall  cause  the  reproach 
offered  by  him  to  cease :  without  his  own  reproach  he  shall 
cause  it  to  turn  upon  him.]  Or,  But  a  prince  shall  cause  to 
cease  his  [i.  e.  Antiochus's]  reproach  against  him :  moreover, 
he  shall  cause  his  reproach  to  return  upon  him.  (Compare 
Hos.  xii.  14.)  The  particle  bilti,  translated  without,  sig- 
nifies likewise  moreover.  (See  Noldius,  p.  202.)  Lucius 
Scipio,  the  Roman  consul,  made  the  reproach  which  An- 
tiochus had  offered  to  the  Romans  by  that  invasion,  to  re- 
turn upon  his  own  head,  by  overthrowing  him  iu  battle  at 


Mount  Sipylus,  and  forcing  him  to  quit  all  the  conquests 
he  had  made  in  tlie  lesser  Asia.  From  this  great  victory, 
whereby  Asia  was  delivered  out  of  the  hands  of  Antiochus, 
this  Scipio  had  the  surname  of  Asiaticus :  this  action  is 
at  large  related  by  Livy,  in  the  thirty-seventh  book  of  his 
history. 

Ver.  19.  Tlien  lie  shall  turn  hli  face  towards  the  fort  of 
his  own  land:  but  he  shall  stumble,  and  fall.]  After  this  great 
defeat,  Antiochus  returned  back  to  Antioch,  the  chief  seat 
and  fortress  of  his  kingdom.  From  whence  going  into  the 
eastern  provinces,  to  raise  the  money  he  was  by  agreement 
to  pay  to  the  Romans,  and  attempting  to  rob  the  temple  at 
Elymais,  for  that  purpose,  he  was  slain  there,  and  never 
returned  again  into  Syria. 

And  not  be  found.]  An  expression,  denoting  utter  de- 
struction. (See  Job  xx.8.  Psal.  xxxvii.  3G.  Ezek.  xxvi.  21.) 

Ver.  20.  Then  shall  stand  up  in  his  estate  a  raiser  of 
taxes  in  the  glory  of  the  kingdom.]  Seleucus  Philopator, 
the  son  of  Antiochus,  shall  succeed  in  the  kingdom  of  Sy- 
ria. (Compare  ver.  7.)  His  father  by  the  treaty  of  peace 
was  obliged  to  pay  a  thousand  talents  for  twelve  years  to- 
gether to  the  Romans:  and  it  was  the  main  business  of  his 
son's  reign  to  raise  this  money  upon  his  subjects.  His  ne- 
cessities put  him  upon  offering  to  seize  the  treasures  which 
were  laid  up  in  the  temple  at  Jerusalem ;  for  which  attempt 
his  treasurer  Heliodorus  was  miraculously  punished,  as  the 
story  is  told  at  large,  2  Mace.  iii.  4,  &c. 

But  within  feiv  days  he  shall  be  destroyed,  neither  in  an- 
ger nor  in  battle.']  Dr.  Prideaux,  par.  ii.  Script.  Connex. 
at  the  end  of  the  second  book,  translates  this  sentence. 
Within  few  years  he  shall  be  destroyed :  the  word  yamim, 
days,  often  signifying  years :  which  sense  suits  better  with 
the  event  here  foretold.  For  Seleucus  reigned  but  eleven 
years,  which  may  properly  be  called  a.  few,  in  comparison 
of  the  thirty-seven  years  of  his  father's  reign  :  and  he  came 
to  his  end  neither  by  war  abroad,  nor  by  a  sedition  at 
home,  but  was  poisoned  by  Heliodorus  his  treasurer,  who 
designed  to  usurp  the  kingdom  to  himself,  as  Appian  re- 
lates it. 

Ver.  21.  And  in  his  estate  [or  place]  shall  stand  up  a  vile 
person.]  This  is  a  description  of  Antiochus  Epiphanes,  the 
great  persecutor  of  the  Jewish  nation  and  religion.  He  is 
called  here  a  vile  person,  not  for  any  want  of  wit  or  parts, 
but  for  the  extravagance  of  his  life  and  actions,  which 
made  many  doubt  whether  he  had  more  of  the  fool  or  the 
madman  in  him :  so,  instead  of  Epiphanes,  the  Illustrious, 
they  called  him  Epimanes,  the  Madman.  (See  the  Frag- 
ments of  the  twenty-sixth  book  of  Polybius,  p.  1492.  of  the 
Leydcn  edition.) 

To  whom  they  shall  not  give  the  honour  of  the  kingdom : 
but  lie  shall  come  in  peaceably,  and  obtain  the  kingdom  by 
flatteries.]  The  right  of  succession  did  belong  to  Demetrius, 
the  son  of  Seleucus  Philopator,  and  nephew  to  Antiochus  : 
but  he  being  sent  a  hostage  to  Rome  by  his  father,  Antio- 
chus took  advantage  of  his  absence,  and  by  courting  Eu- 
menes  king  of  Pergamus,  and  Attains  his  brother,  with  flat- 
tering speeches  and  great  promises  of  friendship  and  assist- 
ance against  the  Romans,  prevailed  with  them  to  stand  by 
him  against  the  usurper  Heliodorus,  and  so  came  peaceably 
into  the  possession  of  the  kingdom. 

V^er.  22.  And  with  the  arms  of  a  flood  shall  they  be  over- 
flown from  before  him,  and  shall  be  broken,]  Compare  ver. 
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10.  Antiochus,  by  the  assistance  of  Eumenes  and  Attalus, 
shall  vanquish  all  the  forces  that  opposed  his  pretensions, 
both  those  raised  by  the  usurper  Heliodorus,  and  those 
which  Cleopatra,  mother  to  Ptolemy  Philometor,  had  got 
together  to  assist  her  son's  right,  as  being  nephew  to  the 
deceased  king  Seleucus. 

Yea,  also  the  prince  of  the  covenant.]  Onias  the  high- 
priest,  as  several  interpret  it,  whom  they  suppose  to  be 
meant  by  the  prince  of  the  host,  viii.  11.  where  the  prophet 
speaks  of  the  persecution  of  the  Jews,  of  which  the  same 
Antiochus  was  the  author.  This  Onias  was  deposed  and 
banished  by  him,  and  afterward  murdered  by  one  of  his 
lieutenants,  (2  Mace.  iv.  10. 34.)  But  the  following  verse 
inclines  me  to  think,  that  Ptolemy  Philometor  is  meant  here, 
for  he  it  is  with  whom  the  league  there  mentioned  is  made ; 
and  he  was  the  principal  person  that  opposed  Antiochus 
chiefly  in  his  pretension  to  Coelo-Syria  and  Palestine  :  in 
whose  name  a  war  was  carried  on  against  Antiochus,  the 
success  of  which  is  foretold  in  the  following  verses. 

Ver.  23.  And  after  the  league  made  with  him  he  shall 
work  deceitfully,  Sic]  This  league  was  made  between  Pto- 
lemy Philometor  and  Antiochus,  in  the  lifetime  of  Cleo- 
patra his  sister,  and  mother  of  Ptolemy.  But  when  the 
king  of  Egypt's  ministers  demanded  the  restitution  of  Coelo- 
Syria  and  Palestine,  as  belonging  to  the  king  of  Egypt,  by 
virtue  of  the  marriage-articles  between  Ptolemy  Epiphanes 
and  Cleopatra,  Antiochus,  without  any  regard  to  the  league 
he  had  made  with  Philometor  his  nephew,  marched  his 
army  towards  the  frontiers  of  Egypt,  and  having  obtained  a 
victory  over  the  Egyptian  army  in  a  battle  fought  between 
Mount  Casius  and  Pelusium,.he  the  next  year  made  him- 
self master  of  the  greatest  part  of  Egypt,  Philometor  him- 
self falling  into  his  hands :  whom  he  pretended  to  take  care 
of  as  his  nephew,  and  to  manage  his  affairs  as  his  tutor  and 
guardian.  But  this  belongs  to  his  second  expedition,  men- 
tioned ver.  25. 

And  shall  become  strong  with  a  small  people.]  His  forces 
then  were  but  small,  as  St.  Jerome  observes  out  of  Sutorius, 
an  historian  extant  in  his  time :  at  least  in  comparison  of 
those  he  brought  with  him  in  his  second  expedition.  (See 
the  note  upon  ver.  25.) 

Ver.  24.  He  shall  enter  peaceably  into  the  fattest  places 
of  the  province;  and  he  shall  do  that  which  his  fathers  have 
not  done,  nor  his  fathers'  fathers ;  he  shall  scatter  among 
them  the  prey,  and  spoil,  and  ricltes.]  By  his  clemency  to- 
wards the  Egyptians,  and  civil  treatment  of  Philometor,  he 
shall  succeed  in  his  attempts  upon  Egypt,  beyond  all  his 
predecessors,  the  former  kings  of  Syria :  tnz.  Antiochus 
Theus,  Seleucus  Callinicus,  and  Antiochus,  surnamed  the 
Great,  whose  actions  are  specified  in  the  foregoing  part  of 
the  chapter:  all  these  had  a  design  of  getting  Egypt  into 
their  hands,  but  none  of  them  ever  succeeded  so  far  in  the 
attempts  upon  it  as  Epiphanes:  who  miserably  plundered 
the  whole  country,  and  divided  the  riches  of  it  among  his 
followers.  (See  1  Mace.  i.  19.  St.  Jerome  in  his  notes  upon 
the  place,  and  Athenaeus,  Deipnosophist.  lib.  v.  and  x.) 
Epiphanes  was  in  himself  of  a  profuse  and  prodigal  tem- 
per, as  the  author  of  the  first  book  of  Maccabees,  iii.  30. 
and  several  other  historians  agree  in  giving  his  character, 
from  whence  he  gained  the  name  of  Munificent  and  Liberal, 
as  Josephus  informs  us,  Antiq.  lib.  xii.  cap.  11. 

And  he  shall  forecast  his  devices  against  the  strong  holds.] 


He  shall  not  only  seize  upon  the  richest  parts  of  Egypt, 
but  shall  likewise  make  himseJf  master  of  the  chief  places 
of  strength  in  that  country,  keeping  Pelusium  in  his  hands, 
which  was  the  key  of  Egypt,  and  laying  siege  unto  Alex- 
andria. 

Even  for  a  time.]  See  ver.  27. 

Ver.  25.  And  he  shall  stir  up  his  power  and  his  courage 
against  the  king  of  the  south  with  a  great  army,  Sec]  The 
preparations  here  described  belong  to  Antiochus's  second 
expedition  into  Egypt,  as  the  author  of  the  second  book 
of  Maccabees  rightly  calls  it,  v.  1.  when  he  invaded  that 
country  with  great  forces  both  by  sea  and  land,  as  that  ex- 
pedition is  described,  1  Mace.  i.  17, 18.  where  the  historian 
adds,  that  Ptolemy  fled  from  him,  and  many  of  his  army  were 
wounded  to  death :  thus  they  got  the  strong  cities  in  the 
land  of  Egypt,  and  he  took  the  spoils  thereof.  After  which 
victory  Ptolemy  Philometor  surrendered  himself  into  An- 
tiochus's hands,  as  was  observed  before :  whereupon  the 
Alexandrians  set  up  his  brother  upon  the  throne,  whom 
they  surnamed  Euergetes. 

Ibid,  and  Ver.  26.  But  he  shall  not  stand:  for  they  shall 
forecast  devices  against  him.  Yea,  they  that  feed  of  the  por- 
tion of  his  meat  shall  destroy  him.]  The  ill  success  of  Phi- 
lometor's  expedition  was  chiefly  owing  to  the  maleadmi- 
nistration  of  Lenaeus,  Eulaeus,  and  other  ministers  and 
officers  employed  under  him,  and  to  the  treachery  of  Pto- 
lemy Macron,  who  forsook  Philometor's  interest,  and  went 
over  to  Antiochus. 

And  his  army  shall  overflow.]  The  arms  of  Antiochus 
shall  overrun  the  whole  kingdom  of  Egypt,  like  a  sudden 
inundation.     (See  ver.  10.  22.) 

Ver.  27.  And  both  these  kings'  hearts  shall  be  to  do  mis- 
chief, and  they  shall  speak  lies  at  one  table  ;  but  it  shall  not 
prosper.]  These  two  kings  shall  meet  at  Memphis,  and  fre- 
quently eat  at  the  same  table  as  friends ;  Antiochus  pre- 
tending to  take  care  of  the  interests  of  his  nephew  Philo- 
metor, especially  after  the  Alexandrians  had  proclaimed 
his  brother  Euergetes  king :  and  Philometor  seemingly 
confiding  in  his  uncle's  protection.  But  herein  they  both 
designed  to  impose  upon  each  other ;  Antiochus's  design 
being  to  seize  the  kingdom  of  Egypt  to  himself,  and  Phi- 
lometor's to  disappoint  those  designs  of  his,  by  coming  to 
an  agreement  with  Euergetes  and  the  Alexandrians.  So 
this  pretended  friendship  broke  out  into  open  war,  wherein 
Antiochus  subdued  all  the  country  as  far  as  Mempliis,  and 
marched  to  Alexandria  to  besiege  that  city. 

For  yet  the  end  shall  be  at  the  time  appointed.]  These 
wars  and  calamities  are  not  yet  come  to  an  end,  but  shall 
be  determined  at  the  time  of  God's  appointment.  (See 
ver.  29.  35,  36.  viii.  19.) 

Ver.  28.  Then  shall  he  return  into  his  land  with  great 
riches.]  Having  taken  the  spoils  of  Egypt,  1  Mace.  i.  19. 
(See  the  note  upon  ver.  24)  This  return  of  Antiochus  into 
his  own  dominions,  is  the  same  which  is  again  mentioned 
at  the  end  of  the  verse :  so  the  sense  might  be  more  clearly 
expressed  thus :  Theii  shall  he  return  into  his  land  with 
great  riches,  having  had  his  heart  stirred  up  against  the 
holy  covenant,  and  having  finished  his  designs,  he  shall  even 
return  into  his  own  land. 

And  his  heart  shall  be  against  the  holy  covenant.]  While 
Antiochus  was  in  Egypt,  a  false  report  was  spread  over 
Judea  that  he  was  dead,  whereupon  Jason  wilh  his  party 
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made  himself  master  of  Jerusalem,  in  order  to  regain  the 
office  of  high-priest,  from  which  he  had  been  turned  out  by 
the  fraud  of  his  brother  Menelaus.  Upon  this,  Antiochus, 
supposing  the  whole  nation  had  revolted  from  him,  marched 
with  all  haste  out  of  Egypt  into  Judeato  quell  this  rebel- 
lion :  and  taking  Jerusalem  by  force  of  arms,  he  slew  forty 
thousand  of  the  inhabitants  in  three  days'  time,  profaned 
the  temple,  and  took  away  all  its  ornaments  and  trea-" 
sures.  (See  1  Mace.  i.  20.  28.  2  Mace.  iv.  23,  24.  v. 
11.  20.) 

And  he  shall  do  exploits,  and  return  into  his  own  land.} 
Or,  Having  finished  his  designs,  he  sliall  return,  &c.  (See 
the  last  note  but  one,  and  compare  ver.  30.  32.  viii.  12.) 
After  having  satisfied  his  revenge  upon  the  Jews,  he  shall 
return  to  Antioch,  the  chief  seat  of  his  empire,  with  the 
spoils  of  the  temple  at  Jerusalem  (besides  those  of 
Egypt),  amounting  to  eighteen  hundred  talents,  (2  Mace. 
V.  21.) 

Ver.  29.  At  the  time  appointed  he  shall  return,  and  come 
towards  the  south :  but  it  shall  not  be  as  the  former,  or  as  the 
latter.}  Antiochus  shall  make  a  third  expedition  into 
Egypt,  in  order  to  reduce  Alexandria :  but  this  attempt 
shall  not  be  attended  Avith  the  same  success  as  the  two 
former,  for  the  reason  mentioned  in  the  next  verse. 

Ver.  30.  For  ships  of  Chittim  shall  come  against  him, 
therefore  he  shall  be  grieved,  and  return.}  The  ambassadors 
Popilius  Laenas  and  his  companions,  coming  in  ships  from 
the  coasts  of  Macedonia  and  Greece,  shall  come  to  him, 
bringing  peremptory  demands  from  the  Romans,  that  he 
should  desist  from  making  war  against  Egypt,  otherwise 
they  would  denounce  war  against  him.  This  message  will 
make  him,  to  his  great  grief,  return  out  of  Egypt,  and  quit 
his  designs  upon  that  country.  The  isles  of  Cldttim,  Jer. 
ii.  10.  Ezek.  xxvii.  6.  signify  the  coasts  of  the  Mediter- 
ranean Sea,  so  as  to  comprehend  both  Italy  and  Greece. 

And  have  indignation  against  the  holy  covenant.}  Being 
enraged  at  this  disappointment,  he  shall  vent  his  fury  and 
indignation  against  the  Jewish  church  and  nation ;  and  send 
Apollonius  with  an  army  of  seventy-two  thousand  men  to 
lay  Jerusalem  waste,  and  cause  the  temple-worship  to 
cease  there :  this  happened  two  years  after  the  first  taking 
of  Jerusalem  by  Antiochus.  (Compare  1  Mace.  i.  29.40. 
with  2  Mace.  v.  24—26.) 

So  shall  he  do,  [or,  he  shall  prosper  in  his  undertakings : 
see  ver.  28.]  and  shall  return,  and  have  intelligence  with 
them  that  forsake  the  holy  covenant.}  At  his  return  from 
Egypt,  he  shall  practise  with  the  deserters  of  the  Jewish 
religion,  such  as  Menelaus  and  the  like  apostates,  and  make 
use  of  them  as  instruments  in  making  converts  to  heathen- 
ism.   (See  1  Mace.  i.  43.  52.  2  Mace.  v.  15.) 

Ver.  31.  And  arms  shall  stand  on  his  part,  and  they  shall 
profane  the  sanctuary  of  strength,  and  shall  take  away  the 
daily  .sacrifice.}  His  arms  shall  so  prevail,  as  to  make  an 
entire  conquest  over  the  Jews,  to  profane  ^he  temple,  and 
cause  the  service  daily  performed  there  to  cease.  (Com- 
pare viii.  11.  1  Mace.  i.  39,  &c.  2  Mace.  v.  2.  5.)  The 
temple  is  called  the  sanctuary  of  strength,  because  it  was 
a  token  of  the  Divine  protection,  being  the  place  of  God's 
especial  residence.  (See  Psal.  Ixxxviii.  61.  xcvi.  6.  Ezek. 
xxiv.  21.  25.) 

And  they  shall  place  the  abomination  that  makefh  deso- 
late.} Idols  are  commonly  called  abominations  in  Scri  - 


ture,  as  hath  been  observed  upon  ix.  27.  In  agreement 
with  that  usage  of  the  word,  the  abomination  of  desolation 
must  signify  the  idol  which  was  placed  upon  the  altar  of 
burnt-ofTerings.  (See  1  Mace.  i.  54.  59.)  As  the  temple 
itself  was  dedicated  by  the  heathen  to  Jupiter  Olympius, 
2  Mace.  vi.  2.  so  the  idol  was  probably  the  image  of  Ju- 
piter. This  idol  is  said  to  inake  desolate,  because  it  ba- 
nished the  true  worship  of  God  and  his  worshippers  from 
the  place.    (See  1  Mace.  iv.  38.) 

Ver.  32.  And  such  as  do  wickedly  against  the  covenant 
shall  be  corrupt  by  flatteries.}  Such  as  Jason  and  Mene- 
laus, who  had  bought  the  high-priesthood  of  him,  and 
became  his  instruments  in  spoiling  and  profaning  the 
temple,  (see  2  Mace.  iv.  13,  14.  v.  15.)  and  such  other 
apostates  whom  the  king  by  fair  words  and  promises 
brought  over  to  comply  with  his  designs.  (See  1  Mace.  i. 
62.  2  Mace.  vi.  21.) 

But  the  people  tliat  do  know  their  God  shall  be  strong, 
and  do  exploits.}  Or,  shall  prosper.  (See  ver.  28. 30.)  They 
that  have  a  sense  of  their  duty  shall  courageously  resist 
these  attempts,  and  behave  themselves  valiantly.  (See 
1  Mace.  i.  62.  ii.  41—43.  iii.  43,  &c.  2  Mace,  v,  27.) 

Ver.  33.  They  that  understand  among  the  people  shall 
instruct  many.}  They  that  know  their  duty,  and  are  zealous 
in  doing  it,  will  arm  others  against  the  temptations  whereby 
the  wicked  would  persuade  them  to  forsake  the  true  reli- 
gion. Such  were  Mattathias  and  his  family,  1  Mace.  ii.  1, 
&c.  Eleazar,  2  Mace.  vi.  18,  19.  and  the  mother  and  her 
seven  children,  2  Mace.  vii. 

Yet  they  shall  fall  by  the  sword.}  It  was  death  for  any 
person  to  observe  the  law,  and  disobey  the  king's  com- 
mand :  and  accordingly  many  sufl"ered  for  their  constancy 
in  adhering  to  their  religion.  (Seel  Mace.  i.  50. 63. 2  Mace, 
vi.  9—11. 19.  30.  vii.  1,  &c.) 

And  by  flame.}  This  was  remarkably  verified  in  the  tor- 
ments inflicted  upon  the  seven  brethren  recorded  2  Mace, 
vii.  3.  5.  Burning  alive  was  a  punishment  usual  in  those 
countries.   (See  iii.  6.) 

By  captivity  and  by  spoil.}  By  banishment  and  loss  of 
goods. 

Many  days.}  For  three  years  and  a  half,  as  the  time  is 
computed  by  Josephus,  reckoning  from  the  first  beginning 
of  the  persecution  till  the  sanctuary  was  cleansed.  (See 
the  note  upon  vii.  25.)  The  persecution  may  be  enlarged 
to  a  longer  time,  if  we  date  it  from  the  beginning  of  this 
apostacy.    (See  the  note  upon  viii.  14.) 

Ver.  34.  Now,  when  they  shall  fall,  they  shall  be  holpen 
with  a  little  help.}  That  of  Judas  Maccabeus  and  his  fol- 
lowers.   (See  1  Mace.  iii.  10,  &c.  iv.  14.  2  Mace.  viii.  1.) 

But  many  shall  cleave  to  them  with  flatteries.}  Not  sin- 
cerely :  such  were  Joseph  and  Azarias,  who  engaged  in 
the  common  cause  out  of  ambition,  and  a  desire  of  fame  : 
(1  Mace.  V.  56.  62.)  such  were  they  who  after  their  death 
were  found  with  idols  consecrated  under  their  clothes, 
2  Mace.  xii.  40.  Such  was  Rhodocus,  who  disclosed  their 
secrets  to  the  enemy,  ibid.  xiii.  21. 

Ver.  35.  And  some  oftliem  of  understanding  shall  fall,  to 
try  them,  and  to  purge  them,  and  to  make  them  white.}  Some 
of  the  principal  men  for  piety  and  knowledge  shall  fall  under 
this  persecution,  (see  ver.  33.)  for  the  trial  of  their  faith 
and  patience,  and  to  purge  tliem  from  lesser  corruptions, 
which  are  the  usual  effects  of  prosperity.    (Compare  1  Pet. 
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i.  7.)  The  persecutions  which  shall  befal  the  church  under 
antichrist,  are  designed  for  the  same  purpose,  as  appears 
by  comparing  xii.  10.  with  the  words  here :  Antiochus's 
persecution  being  a  type  and  figure  of  that  under  antichrist. 
(See  the  note  upon  viii.  14.  23,  2-1.  and  the  thirty-first  verse 
here,  with  xii.  11) 

Even  to  the  time  of  the  end :  for  it  is  yet  for  a  time  ap- 
pointed.] Till  the  time  appointed  by  God  for  an  end  of  those 
calamities  shall  come.  (Compare  yer.  27.  riii.  19.)  Mr. 
Mede  refers  the  latter  part  of  the  sentence  to  the  following 
verse,  and  so  connects  the  following  prophecy  with  what 
went  before,  to  tins  sense  :  "  This  persecution  shall  last  to 
the  time  of  the  end  :  for  as  yet  for  a  time  appointed  a  king 
shall  do  according  to  his  will."  (See  his  Works,  p.  903.) 
[To  the  same  sense  the  Vulgar  Latin  translates  it.  Quia 
adhuc  aliud  tempus  erit.] 

Ver.  36.  And  the  king  shall  do  according  to  his  will.] 
Antiochus  was  a  type  and  forerunner  of  antichrist,  as  hath 
been  observed :  so  the  angel  makes  a  sudden  transition 
from  the  type  to  the  antitype,  or  the  description  of  anti- 
christ himself:  the  words  in  the  four  following  verses  be- 
ing not  at  all  applicable  to  Antiochus.  And  several  pas- 
sages in  the  twelfth  chapter  shew  that  some  parts  of  this 
prophecy  belong  to  the  latter  times,  or  ages,  of  the  world. 
(See  Dr.  Prideaux,  par.  ii.  book  iii.  towards  the  end.)  We 
may  observe  such  a  sudden  transition  in  our  Saviour's 
discourse,  Matt.  xxiv.  from  a  prediction  of  the  destruc- 
tion of  Jerusalem,  to  a  description  of  the  general  judg- 
ment. 

The  [or,  a]  king  shall  do  according  to  his  will;  [see  ver. 
16.]  and  he  shall  exalt  himself  and  magnify  himself  above 
every  god,  and  shall  speak  marvellous  things  agdinst  the 
God  of  gods.]  Compare  vii.  25.  viii.  11.  25.  St.  Paul  de- 
scribes antichrist  almost  in  the  same  words,  2  Thess.  ii.  4. 
Who  exalteth  himself  above  all  that  is  called  God.  (Com- 
pare Rev.  xiii.  .0,  6.) 

And  shall  prosper  till  the  indignation  be  accomplished, 
&c.]  He  shall  succeed  in  his  attempts  of  aggrandizing 
himself,  and  asserting  his  own  supremacy,  till  the  time  of 
God's  indignation  be  accomplished ;  (compare  ver.  27.  35.) 
t.  e.for  a  tim£,  times,  and  a  half,  as  it  is  expressed,  vii.  25. 
xii.  7. 

Ver.  37.  Neither  shall  he  regard  the  God  of  his  fathers.] 
Antichrist  is  described  as  the  seventh  head  of  the  Roman 
empire.  Rev.  xvii.  11.  and  as  the  sixth  head  revived.  Rev. 
xiii.  3. 14.  But  before  he  arrived  at  his  dominion,  the  wor- 
ship of  the  heathen  gods,  which  had  prevailed  under  the 
sixth  head,  was  destroyed  by  the  Christian  emperors. 

Nor  the  desire  of  women.]  Mr.  Mede  hath  observed  in 
his  Works,  p.  608.  that  the  expression  properly  signifies 
a  desire  of  wives,  i.  e.  of  a  married  state,  which  should  be 
discountenanced  by  the  king  here  de."?CTibed.  In  like  man- 
ner,/orftecZrfiKj;  to  marry  is  a  character  of  some  antichrist- 
ian  teachers,  1  Tim.  iv.  3.  The  word  desire  signifies  that 
affection  which  married  persons  have  for  each  other.  (See 
Gen.  iii.  16.  Cant.  vii.  10.  Ezek.  xxiv.  16.) 

Nor  regard  any  god:  for  he  shall  magnify  himself  above 
<dl.]  He  will  dispense  with  the  laws  of  God,  and  make 
religion  subservient  to  his  own  greatness  and  interest. 

Ver.  38.  But  in  his  estate  shall  he  honour  the  God  of 
forces.]  I  prefer  Mr.  Medc's  translation  of  this  and  the 
following  verse,  as  giving  a  clearer  sense  and  more  agree- 


able to  the  original :  this  verse  he  thus  interprets  :  But 
(or  for)  together  with  God  in  his  seat  shall  he  honour  Mauz- 
zims.  This  last  word,  both  the  Greek,  the  Vulgar  Latin, 
and  several  other  translations,  retain  without  interpreting 
it.  The  word  imports  protection,  or  a  protector,  the  ab- 
stract being  often  used  for  the  concrete,  (see  Psal.  xxvii. 
1.  xxviii.  8.  xxxi.  3.  5.)  and  is  often  rendered  viriQaairiarn^, 
by  the  LXX.  The  same  learned  person  supposes  the 
word  here  to  denote  saints  and  angels,  in  whom  the  vota- 
ries of  the  church  of  Rome  place  a  great  trust  and  con- 
fidence, and  fly  to  their  protection  in  their  distress,  and 
assign  to  some  of  them  the  patronage  of  whole  countries, 
as  is  more  fully  expressed  in  the  following  verse.  To 
these,  saith  this  interpretation  of  the  text,  shall  the  king 
here  described  give  honour  and  worship  in  the  places  dedi- 
cated to  the  service  of  that  God  whom  his  fathers  knew 
not,  as  it  follows. 

And  a  god  whom  his  fathers  knew  not  shall  he  honour 
with  gold,  and  silver,  &c.]  Mr.  Mede  translates  the  sentence 
thus :  Even  together  with  the  god  whom  his  fathers  knew 
not  (see  ver.  37.)  shall  he  honour  [them]  with  gold  and  silver  ; 
&c.  i.  e.  with  the  most  costly  ornaments. 

And  pleasant  things.]  The  Hebrew  word  hamudoth,  is 
used  by  the  prophet  Isaiah,  (xliv.  9.)  to  signify  the  costly 
ornaments  wherewith  the  heathens  decked  their  images. 

Grotius  and  some  others  explain  this  verse  of  Antiochus's 
setting  up  the  statue  of  Jupiter  Olympius  within  the  pre- 
cincts of  the  temple,  (1  Mace.  i.  54.  2  Mace.  vi.  1.)  But 
I  do  not  apprehend  how  he  can  be  called  a  god  whom 
Antiochus's  father  knew  not,  since  he  was  worshipped  under 
the  name  of  Baal  by  the  Phoenicians  many  ages  before. 

Ver.  39.  Thus  shall  he  do  in  the  most  strong  holds  with 
a  strange  god.]  According  to  Mr.  Mede,  the  words  should 
be  thus  translated :  And  he  shall  make  the  strong  holds  [or 
fortresses]  of  the  Mauzzims  jointly  with  [or  to]  the  strange 
[or  foreign]  god:  i.  e.  He  shall  consecrate  his  temples 
and  religious  places  jointly  to  the  honour  of  God  and  of 
his  saints.  Temples  may  fitly  be  called  strong  holds,  or 
places  of  defence,  as  being,  in  the  opinion  of  those  that 
pay  their  devotions  there,  the  earnests  of  that  protection 
which  they  expect  in  answer  to  their  prayers.  So  the  Jew- 
ish temple  is  called  the  sanctuary  of  strength,  ver,  31.  of 
this  chapter,  the  word  Mauz  being  used  in  both  places. 
(Compare  Psal.  xxvii.  5.) 

A  strange  god  in  the  Old  Testament,  usually  signifies  a 
false  god :  but  the  phrase  being  here  used  in  opposition  to 
the  gods  who  were  worshipped  by  the  gentile  ancestors  of 
the  Romans,  it  may  properly  denote  the  true  God,  whom 
the  Athenians  called  by  the  name  of  a  strange  God,  Acts 
xvii.  23.  For  the  entire  inscription  of  that  altar  St.  Paul 
takes  notice  of  there,  is  supposed  to  be.  To  the  unknown 
and  strange  God:  whom  St.  Paul  tells  them,  they  ignorantly 
worshipped,  as  not  knowing  him  to  be  the  one  supreme  God. 

And  he  shall  cause  them  to  rule  over  many,  andsliall 
divide  the  land  for  gain.]  Or,  Distribute  the  earth  for  a  re- 
ward :  i.  e.  be  shall  assign  whole  provinces  and  kingdoms 
to  the  protection  of  several  saints  and  angels,  to  whom 
they  may  have  recourse  as  their  patrons :  and  shall  give 
them  suitable  titles  and  honour,  as  a  reward  of  their  care 
and  protection. 

Ver.  40.  And  at  the  time  of  the  end.]  At  God's  appointed 
time ;  (see  ver.  35.)  or,  in  the  latter  days.  (See  xii.  8.) 
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Shall  the  king  of  the  south  push  at  him :  and  the  king  of 
the  north  shall  come  against  him.]  They  Uiat  understand 
this  and  the  following  verses  of  Antiochus  Epiphanes  and 
Ptolemy  Philometor,  suppose  that  the  angel  recapitulates 
what  he  said  before  at  large,  from  ver.  23.  It  is  certain 
these  and  the  following  words  cannot  be  explained  of  any 
farther  wars  between  the  kings  of  Egypt  and  Syria:  for 
Antiochus  never  made  any  farther  attempt  upon  Egypt, 
after  that  peremptory  demand  of  the  Roman  ambassador, 
requiring  him  to  desist  from  that  enterprise,  mentioned 
ver.  J30.  Whereupon  venting  all  his  indignation  against 
tl]e  Jews  upon  that  disappointment,  he  afterward  took  a 
journey  into  Persia,  where  he  died.  (1  Mace.  vi.  1.  6. 
2  Mace.  ix.  1.  28.) 

These  difficulties  attending  the  common  interpretation, 
Mr.  Mede,  p.  674.  and  816.  by  the  king  of  the  south  under- 
stands the  Saracens,  and  by  the  king  of  the  north  the  Turks, 
who  should  both  at  different  times  afflict  the  western  parts 
of  the  world,  where  he  supposes  the  seat  of  antichrist  to 
be:  the  former  being  denoted  by  the  locusts,  Rev.  ix  3. 
and  the  latter  by  the  Euphratean  horsemen  described  in  the 
same  chapter,  ver.  15,  &c.  as  two  woes  or  plagues  sent 
to  chastise  the  corrupt  part  of  Christendom,  ver.  12.  The 
Saracen  is  called  the  king  of  the  south,  because  that  peo- 
ple were  inhabitants  of  Arabia  Felix,  which  lay  south- 
ward of  Palestine,  whereas  the  Turks  were  originally  Tar- 
tars or  Scythians. 

Shall  come  against  him  as  a  whirlunnd.'}  Compare  Isa. 
xxi.  1.  Zech.  ix.  14. 

With  chariots  and  horsemen.']  This  answers  the  description 
given  of  them  in  the  forementioned  place.  Rev.  ix.  16.  And 
the  army  of  Gog  and  Magog,  which  may  probably  mean 
the  Turks,  is  described  as  consisting  principally  of  horse- 
men, Ezek.  xxxviii.  4.  15.  the  strength  of  the  Turkish 
armies  consists  chiefly  in  the  number  of  their  cavalry : 
which  makes  them  carry  a  horse-tail  before  their  chief 
officters,  as  an  ensign  of  honour. 
And  shall  overflow  and  pass  over.]  See  ver.  10.  22. 
Ver.  41.  He  shall  also  enter  into  the  glorious  land.]  The 
land  of  Judea.  (See  ver.  16.  and  viii.  9.)  If  we  under- 
stand this  of  Antiochus  Epiphanes,  his  invasion  of  Ju- 
dea hath  been  described  at  large,  ver.  31,  &c.  If  we  ex- 
pound it  of  the  Turk,  with  Mr.  Mede,  he  hath  had  posses- 
sion of  the  Holy  Land  for  several  ages. 

But  these  shall  escape  out  of  his  hand,  even  Edom,  and 
Moab,  and  the  chief  of  the  children  of  Amtnon.]  Grotius 
expounds  the  words  to  this  sense;  That  Antiochus  did  not 
make  war  upon  these  people,  because  they  readily  com- 
plied with  his  commands,  and  joined  with  him  against  the 
Jews :  for  which  cause  Judas  Maccabeus  made  war  upon 
them.l  Mace.  v.  3, 4.  Mr.  Mede  understands  the  words  of 
Arabia  Petraea,  whose  inhabitants  were  never  subdued  by 
the  Turks. 

Ver.  42,  43.  And  the  land  of  Egypt  shall  not  escape. 
But  he  shall  have  power  over  the  treasures  of  gold  and 
silver,  and  over  all  the  precious  things  of  Egypt.]  If  we  un- 
derstand this  of  Antiochus,  the  notes  upon  ver.  24.  shew 
how  it  has  been  completed.  Mr.  Mede  expounds  the  words 
of  the  final  conquest  of  Egypt  by  the  Turks,  A.  C.  1517. 
after  it  had  held  out  against  them  for  a  great  while  under 
the  Mamalukes. 
Ver.  43.  Arid  the  Lybiansand  Ethiopians  shall  be  at  his 


steps.]  Shall  readily  obey  him,  and  follow  his  commands. 
(Compare  Exod.  xi.  S.  Judg.  iv.  10. 1  Kings  xx.  10.)  Cushim 
is  here  rightly  translated  Ethiopians,  being  joined  with  Ly- 
bians  or  Africans,  as  they  are  in  some  other  places.  (See 
2  Chron.  xii.  3.  xvi.  8.  and  the  note  upon  Jer.  xiii.  23.)  St. 
Jerome  observes  upon  the  place,  that  it  is  not  recorded  of 
Antiochus  Epiphanes,  that  he  ever  marched  so  far  as  into 
these  countries,  or  had  any  footing  there.  So  Mr.  Mede  more 
probably  expounds  the  place  of  the  Turks,  who  have  ex- 
tended their  dominions  into  these  parts  of  the  world. 

Ver.  44.  But  tidingsout  of  the  east  and  out  of  tlie  north  shall 
trouble  him.]  This  Dr.  Prideaux  explains  of  Antiochus  thus : 
That  in  the  east,  t.  e.  in  Persia,  his  taxes  were  not  duly 
paid,  which  engaged  him  to  take  a  journey  into  Persia,  to 
gather  up  the  arrears  due  to  him  there  :  and  in  the  north 
Artaxias,  king  of  Armenia,  had  revolted  from  him.  They 
that  understand  the  words  of  later  times,  suppose  them  not 
yet  fulfilled,  and  so  not  capable  of  a  certain  interpret-  . 
ation. 

Ver.  45.  And  he  shall  plant  the  tabernacles  of  his  palace 
betioeen  the  seas  in  the  glorious  holy  mountain.]  If  we  ap- 
ply the  words  to  Antiochus,  the  sense  will  be,  that  he  shall 
place  the  ensigns  of  his  sovereignty  as  a  conqueror  at  Je- 
rusalem :  (compare  ver.  41.  and  Psal.  xlviii.  2.)  which  city 
was  placed  upon  a  mountainous  situation,  between  the  Me- 
diterranean Sea  and  the  Sea  of  Sodom,  near  the  middle  of 
.Judea,  which  had  those  two  seas  for  its  boundaries.  (See 
Joel  ii.  20.  Zech.  xiv.  8.)  To  plant  the  tabernacle  of  his 
palace  or  pavilion  at  Jerusalem,  is  an  expression  denoting  an 
entire  conquest,  and  is  applied  to  Nebuchadnezzar  in  that 
sense,  Jer.  xliii.  10.  where  the  Hebrew  word  sliaphrir,  trans- 
lated pavilion,  is  expounded  in  the  Chaldee  paraphrase  by 
apadan,  the  word  used  in  the  text  here.  The  holy  moun- 
tain oftentimes  denotes  the  Christian  church  in  the  prophet- 
ical writings  :  (see  the  note  upon  Isa.  ii.  2.)  and  if  we  apply 
this  text  to  antichrist,  we  may  compare  it  with  the  boasts 
of  that  proud  prince,  who  is  supposed  to  be  the  figure 
of  antichrist,  Isa.  xiv.  13.  where  he  saith,  /  will  sit  in  the 
midst  of  the  congregation,  in  the  sides  of  the  north :  and 
we  may  explain  both  these  texts  by  those  words  of  St. 
Paul,  who  describes  antichrist  as  sitting  in  the  temple  of 
God,  2  Tbess.  ii.  4.  meaning  the  Christian  church,  as  that 
phrase  commonly  signifies  in  St.  Paul's  writings.    (See 

1  Cor.  iii.  16.  2  Cor.  vi.  16.  Eph.  ii.  20.  1  Tim.  iii.  15.) 

Yet  he  shall  come  to  his  end,  and  none  shall  help  him.] 
He  sliall  be  broken  without  hand;  i.  e.  by  a  judgment  im- 
mediately inflicted  by  God,  as  is  said  of  Antiochus,  viii. 
25.     The  like  judgment  is  denounced  against  antichrist, 

2  Thess.  ii.  8. 

CHAP.    XII. 

See  the  Argument  of  the  tenth  chapter. 

Ver.  1.  j^T  that  time  shall  Michael  stand  up,  that  great 
prince  that  standeth  for  the  children  of  thy  people.]  See 
x.  13.  21.  He,  as  the  protector  of  the  Jewish  nation, 
contended  with  the  devil  about  the  body  of  Moses,  as  St. 
Judc  informs  us  from  some  ancient  writing  or  tradition, 
Jude  ver.  9.  He  is  probably  that  archangel  who  shall 
make  that  awful  summons  to  the  day  of  judgment,  men- 
tioned 1  Thcss.  iv.  16.  and  as  several  angels  will  be  em- 
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ployed  in  gathering  together  God's  elect,  Matt.  xxiv.  31.  so 
we  may  collect  from  this  place  of  Daniel,  that  it  will  be  his 
province  to  assemble  those  of  the  Jewish  nation. 

And  there  shall  be  a  time  of  trouble,  such  as  never  was 
since  there  was  a  nation.']  The  Scriptures  speak  of  the 
extraordinary  appearances  of  God's  kingdom,  as  ushered 
in  by  great  tribulations :  (see  Isa.  xxvi.  20,  21.  Jer.  xxx. 
7.  Matt.  xxiv.  21.)  so  the  saints  are  said  to  have  come  out 
of  great  tribulation,  Rev.  vi.  14.  This  some  learned  men 
suppose  to  relate  to  the  times  of  the  last  vial,  Rev.  xvi. 
18.  when  there  was  a  great  earthquake,  saith  the  text,  such 
as  was  not  since  men  were  upon  the  earth. 

Andat  that  timethy people  shallbe  delivered, every  one  that 
shall  be  found  written  in  the  book.']  That  is,  in  the  book  of 
life.  (Compare  Exod.  xxxii.  32.  Psal.  Ixix.  28.  Ezek.  xiii.  9. 
Philip,  iv.  3.  Rev.  iii.  .5.  xiii.  5.  xx.  12.)  The  phrase  alludes 
to  the  registers  that  used  to  be  kept  of  the  members  of  any 
city  or  corporation  :  the  privileges  of  which  society  none 
can  lay  a  claim  to  but  those  whose  names  are  found  in  su£h 
registers. 

Ver.  2.  And  many  of  them  that  sleep  in  the  dust  shall 
awake,  &c.]  A  plain  description  of  the  general  resurrection 
both  of  the  just  and  unjust:  the  belief  of  which  St.  Paul 
speaks  of,  as  grounded  upon  the  writings  of  the  law  and 
the  prophets.  Acts  xxiv.  15,  16.  xxvi.  6^8.  and  there  is 
no  text  so  full  to  that  purpose  as  this  before  us.  The  word 
many  is  sometimes  equivalent  to  all,  as  hath  been  observed 
in  the  notes  upon  ix.  27. 

And  some  to  shame  and  everlasting  contempt.']  In  this 
life  men  may  so  far  harden  themselves  in  sin  as  to  be  past 
shame :  bot  this  shame  shall  be  doubled  upon  them  in  the 
world  to  come,  when  they  shall  be  convicted  of  their  sins 
in  such  a  manner,  as  neither  to  be  able  to  deny  or  excuse 
them ;  and  shall  thereupon  become  objects  of  scorn  and 
contempt  to  God  and  all  his  saints.  And  as  a  thief  is 
ashamed  when  he  is  found,  or  taken  in  the  very  fact,  so  shall 
the  wicked  be  ashamed  and  confounded  at  that  time,  as  the 
prophet  Jeremiah  makes  the  comparison,  Jer.  ii.  20. 

Ver.  3.  And  they  that  be  wise  shall  shine  as  the  bright- 
ness of  the  firmament,  &c.]  The  words  allude  to  xi.  33.  35. 
and  import,  that  they  who  have  been  the  great  lights  of  the 
world,  who  have  instructed  others  by  their  doctrine,  and 
confirmed  them  in  the  truth  by  their  sufferings  and  exam- 
ple, shall  have  an  eminently  glorious  reward  at  the  day  of 
judgment.  So  the  martyrs  are  described  as  having  a  share 
in  the  first  resurrection.  Rev.  xx.  4.  Our  Saviour's  words 
plainly  allude  to  this  text.  Matt.  xiii.  43. 
•  Ver.  4.  But  thou,  O  Daniel,  shut  up  the  words,  and  seal 
the  book,  even  to  the  time  of  the  end.]  To  shut  up  a  book, 
and  to  seal  it,  is  the  same  with  concealing  the  sense  of  it, 
and  hiding  its  meaning  from  common  understandings,  as 
hath  been  observed  upon  viii.  2G.  And  the  same  reason  is 
a.ssigned  in  both  places  for  this  command,  viz.  because 
there  would  be  a  long  interval  of  time  between  the  date 
of  the  prophecy  and  the  final  accomplishment  of  it.  (Com- 
pare X.  1.  with  both  these  texts.)  But  the  nearer  that  time 
approached,  the  more  light  should  men  have  for  under- 
standing the  prophecy  itself,  as  is  implied  in  the  following 
words. 

Many  shall  run  to  and  fro,  and  knowledge  shall  be  in- 
creased.] Many  shall  be  inquisitive  after  truth,  and  keep 
correspondence  with  others  lor  their  better  information : 


and  the  gradual  completion  of  this  and  other  prophecies, 
shall  direct  observing  readers  to  form  a  judgment  concern- 
ing those  particulars  which  are  yet  to  be  fuUilled. 

From  hence  we  may  learn  the  reason  of  the  obscurity  of 
several  prophecies  in  Scripture :  and  it  may  be  observed, 
that  generally  those  prophecies  are  most  obscure,  the  time 
of  whose  completion  is  farthest  off.  For  the  same  reason, 
in  interpreting  the  prophecies  relating  to  the  latter  times  of 
the  world,  the  judgment  of  the  latter  writers  is  to  be  pre- 
ferred before  that  of  the  ancients;  because  the  moderns 
living  nearer  the  times  when  the  events  were  to  be  fulfilled, 
had  surer  marks  to  guide  them  in  their  expositions.  Bishop 
Andrews  hath  a  remarkable  passage  to  this  purpose,  in  liis 
Tortura  Torti,  p.  186.  in  the  following  words :  "  Neque 
vero  mirum,  si  ista  quae  dixi  [de  Roma  sede  antichristi], 
tam  vel  claram,  vel  certam  interpretationem  in  scriptis  pa- 
trum  non  habeant.  Signatus  adhuc  erat  liber  prophetise : 
verissimura  autem  verbum  est,  aenigma  esse  prophetiatti 
omnem,  cum  nondum  completa  est :  ut  quamvis  prisci  illi 
omni  genero  charismatum,  vitae  vero  sanctimonia  longo  nos 
intervallo  superarint,  mirari  tamen  non  debeat  quis,  si  non 
illis  turn  adeo  explicita  omnia  fuerint,  quam  nobis  per  Dei 
gratiam  jam  sunt,  qui  consummatam  jam  prophetiam  illam 
quotidie  oculis  usurpamus."  It  is  no  wonder  that  what  I 
have  said  concerning  Rome's  being  the  seat  of  antichrist,  de- 
scribed by  St.  John,  is  not  clearly  asserted  in  the  commenta- 
ries of  the  ancient  fathers  upon  the  Revelation;  that  book  of 
prophecy  was  then  sealed :  and  it  is  a  certain  rule,  that  every 
prophecy  is  a  riddle  before  its  completion:  so  that  though 
we  grant  those  ancient  worthies  to  have  far  exceeded  us,  both 
in  gifts  and  in  holiness,  yet  it  is  not  to  be  wondered  if  they 
had  not  such  clear  apprehensions  concerning  this  matter,  as 
we  of  later  times  have,  by  the  grace  of  God,  attained,  who 
see  this  prophecy  every  day  fulfilled  in  our  sight. 

Ver.  5.  Then  I  Daniel  looked,  and,  behold,  there  stood 
otiier  two,  &c.]  I  saw  two  other  angels  on  the  bank  side  of 
the  river  Hiddekel,  attending  upon  that  supreme  angel,  or 
the  Son  of  God,  who  appeared  in  that  glorious  form  de- 
scribed X.  4,  5.     (See  the  note  upon  x.  10.) 

Ver.  6.  A7id  one  [of  them]  said  to  the  man  clothed  with 
linen,  which  was  upon  the  waters  of  the  river.]  Or  rather. 
Above  the  waters  of  the  river.    (See  the  note  upon  x.  5.) 

How  long  shall  it  be  to  the  end  of  these  wonders?]  So  the 
inferior  angel  inquires  of  the  superior  concerning  the  ac- 
complishment of  the  events  foretold,  viii.  13. 

Ver.  7.  And  I  heard  the  man  clothed  in  linen — when  he 
held  up  his  right  hand  and  left  hand  unto  the  heaven,  and 
sware  by  him  that  livethfor  ever.]  Holding  up  the  hand  was 
a  ceremony  anciently  used  in  taking  an  oath.  (See  Gen. 
xiv.  22.  Deut.  xxxii.  40.)  St.  John  plainly  alludes  to  this 
place.  Rev.  x.  5,  6.  and  by  the  description  he  gives  of  the 
angel,  that  he  set  his  right  foot  upon  the  sea,  and  his  left 
upon  the  earth,  ver.  2.  he  can  be  no  other  than  Christ,  who 
had  all  power  given  to  him  in  heaven  and  in  earth. 

That  it  shall  be  for  a  time,  times,  and  a  half]  Or,  The  di- 
viding of  time,  as  it  is  expressed  in  the  Chaldee,  (vii.  25.) 
which  contains,  in  the  literal  sense,  three  years  and  a  half: 
during  whicli  time  the  public  sacrifices  and  worship  were 
discontinued  during  the  persecution  of  Antiochus,  the 
figure  of  antichrist.  (See  the  note  there.)  But  this  line  of 
time  is  expressly  applied  to  the  antichristian  persecution, 
Rev.  xii,  14.  and  is  farther  explained  in  that  chapter, 
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Tcr.  6.  by  twelve  hundred  and  sixty  days :  which  is  three 
years  and  a  half,  reckoning  three  hundred  and  sixty  days  to 
a  year.  (See  the  note  upon  is.  24.)  And  if  we  suppose 
each  day  to  signify  a  year,  which  is  the  prophetical  sense 
of  the  word  day,  this  period  of  time  denotes  twelve  hundred 
and  sixty  years.    (See  the  note  upon  viii.  14.  ix.  24.) 

And  tvhen  he  shall  have  accomplished  to  disperse  the  power 
of  the  holy  people,  all  these  things  shall  be  finislied.}  When 
the  Jews'  dispersions  shall  be  ended,  then  the  most  remark- 
able events  contained  in  this  prophecy  shall  be  fulfilled. 
The  restoration  of  the  Jewish  nation  is  foretold  by  the  pro- 
phets as  one  of  those  signal  events  to  be  brought  to  pass  in 
the  latter  days,  or  times,  of  the  world.  (See  Isa.  xi.  11. 
xxvii.  12,  13.  Ixvi.  10,  &c.  Jer.  iii.  18.  xxiii.  6.  8.  xxx.  9, 
&c.  xxxi.  1. 1.  4.  Ezek.  xx.  38.  41.  xxviii.  25.  xxxiv.  13. 
xxxvi.  24,  &c.  xxxvii.  12,  &c.  Hos.  i.  11.  iii.  5.  Joel  iii.  1. 
Amos  ix.  14,  15.  Obad.  ver.  17,  &c.  Micah  vii.  14,  15. 
Zeph.  iii.  14.  Zech.  viii.  7.  13.  x.  6.  xii.  10.  xiv.  8,  &c.) 
Mr.  Mede  makes  the  text  before  us  parallel  with  those 
words  of  Christ,  Luke  xxi.  24.  Jerusalem  shall  be  trodden 
down  of  the  gentiles,  until  the  times  of  the  gentiles  be  ful- 
filled: t.  e.  till  tlie  times  of  the  fourth  monarchy  be  expired. 
(See  his  Works,  p.  709. 744,  763.) 

Of  the  holy  people.']  See  viii.  24. 

Ver.  8.  And  I  heard,  but  I  understood  not.]  I  did  not 
understand  what  time  was  allotted  for  bringing  to  pass  this 
event,  viz.  the  restoration  of  the  Jewish  nation. 

TIten  said  I,  O  my  lord,  what  shall  be  the  end  of  these 
things?]  See  ver.  6.  Or,  as  Mr.  Mede  translates  the  words. 
What  are  these  latter  times  thou  speakest  of?  (Compare 
X.  14.) 

Ver.  9.  And  he  said,  Go  thy  way,  Daniel:  for  thy  words 
are  closed  up,  and  sealed  till  the  time  of  the  end.]  Be  con- 
tent with  what  has  been  made  known  to  thee:  (see  ver.  13.) 
for  the  fuller  explication  of  this  prophecy  is  deferred  till  the 
time  of  its  accomplishment  draws  near.    (See  ver.  4.) 

Ver.  10.  Many  shall  be  purified,  and  made  white,  and 
tried.]  The  persecutions  of  the  faithful  are  designed  for  the 
trial  of  their  faith,  and  purifying  their  lives.  (See  xi.  35.) 

But  the  wicked  shall  do  wickedly.]  And  for  those  that  are 
obstinately  bent  upon  following  the  corrupt  practices  to 
which  they  have  been  accustomed,  neither  the  exhortations 
nor  threatenings  of  God's  word,  nor  the  judgments  they  see 
overtake  others,  will  prevail  with  them  to  forsake  their 
evil  practices.    (See  Rev.  ix.  20.  xxii.  10.) 

And  none  of  the  wicked  shall  understand;  but  the  rvise 
shall  understand.]  The  holy  writers  often  repeat  this  maxim : 
That  an  honest  and  good  heart  is  a  necessary  qualifica- 
tion for  the  receiving  and  understanding  Divine  truths. 
(See  Isa.  vi.  9,  &c.  Hos.  xiv.  9.  John  viii.  47.  x,  27. 
xviii.  37.) 

Ver.  11.  And  from  the  time  that  the  daily  sacrifice  shall 
be  taken  away,  and  the  abomination  that  maketh  desolate 
shall  be  set  up.]  The  same  expressions  made  use  of  to  de- 
scribe Antiochus's  persecution,  xi.  31.  are  here  applied  to 
the  desolations  made  by  antichrist,  of  which  the  former 
was  a  figure.    (See  the  note  upon  viii.  14.  23,  24.  xi.  26.) 


Ibid,  and  Ver.  12.  There  shall  be  a  thousand  two  hundred 
and  ninety  days.  Blessed  is  he  that  waiteth  and  cometh  to 
the  thousand  three  hundred  andfive-and-thirty  days.]  Here 
the  time  allotted  for  the  persecutions  of  antichrist,  till  the 
church  be  entirely  cleansed  and  purified,  is  enlarged  from 
one  thousand  two  hundred  and  sixty  days,  denoted  by  titne, 
times,  and  a  half,  ver.  7.  to  one  thousand  two  hundred  and 
ninety  days ;  and  then  to  one  thousand  three  hundred  and 
thirty-five  days.  Mr.  Mede  wisely  forbears  giving  an  in- 
terpretation of  these  particulars,  telling  us  that  time  would 
make  them  manifest.  (See  his  Works,  p.  G74.)  However, 
we  may  venture  to  say,  in  general,  that  there  may  be  a  con- 
siderable space  of  time  between  the  fall  of  antichrist,  and 
the  last  judgments  which  shall  be  inflicted  upon  him. 
Some  learned  men,  who  have  compared  the  prophecies  of 
Daniel  and  the  Revelation  together,  suppose  the  interval 
of  time  between  the  one  thousand  two  hundred  and  sixty 
days,  and  the  one  thousand  three  hundred  and  thirty-five 
days,  to  be  included  within  the  times  of  the  seventh  trum- 
pet, during  which  the  seven  last  plagues  will  be  fulfilled. 
(See  Rev.  xi.  15.  18.  and  xv.  1.  7,  8.) 

Ver.  12.  Blessed  is  he  that  waiteth  and  cometh,  &c.] 
Some  expositors  suppose  St.  John  to  allude  to  these  words. 
Rev.  XX.  4.  where  he  saith.  Blessed  and  holy  is  he  that  hath 
part  in  the  first  resurrection :  in  like  manner  the  prophet 
here  pronounceth  those  blessed,  who,  after  a  patient  ex- 
pectation of  the  fulfilling  of  God's  promises,  come  to  have 
a  share  in  the  enjoyment  of  them.  (Compare  ver.  1 — 3.  of 
this  chapter.) 

Ver.  13.  But  go  thou  thy  way,  Daniel,  till  the  end  be.] 
Be  content  with  that  state  and  condition  which  God  shall 
appoint  thee,  till  the  finishing  of  all  these  wonderful  events, 
(ver.  4.  G.  8.) 

For  thou  shall  rest,  and  stand  in  thy  lot  at  the  end  of  the 
days.]  The  prophet  was  now  ninety  years  of  age,  at  least: 
(see  the  note  upon  x.  1.)  so  he  could  not  expect  to  live  much 
longer ;  and  the  angel  here  tells  him,  that  after  his  life  was 
ended,  he  should  rest  in  peace  with  the  souls  of  the 
righteous,  (compare  Isa.  Ivii.  2.  Rev.  xiv.  13.)  and  at  the  re- 
surrection, foretold  ver.  2.  of  this  chapter,  he  should  ob- 
tain a  share  of  that  happiness  which  is  reserved  for  the 
faithful  servants  of  God,  and  shall  be  actually  conferred 
upon  them  at  the  conclusion  of  the  times  here  specified, 
ver.  12. 

,  The  righteous  are  said  to  stand  in  the  judgment  oftlie  last 
day,  (Psal.  i.  5.)  and  to  have  boldness  in  the  day  of  judg- 
ment, (1  John  ii.  28.  iv.  17.)  whereas  the  wicked  are  de- 
scribed as  hiding  themselves  for  fear  of  the  Lord,  and  for 
the  glory  of  his  majesty,  when  the  great  day  of  his  wrath  is 
come,  (Isa.  ii.  10.  Rev.  vi.  15 — 17.) 

The  word  lot  signifies  a  state  or  condition  of  life,  Jer. 
xiii.  25.  and  is  often  used  for  an  inheritance,  because  the 
land  of  Canaan  was  divided  by  lot  among  the  Israelites ; 
as  the  promised  land  was  a  figure  of  that  better  and  hea- 
venly country,  which  all  the  good  men  among  the  Jews  ex- 
pected, so  here  it  signifies  that  heavenly  inheritance  which 
belongs  to  the  heirs  of  salvation. 
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HOSEA. 


GENERAL    PREFACE 


TO   THE 


MINOR  PROPHETS. 

X  HE  twelve  minor  Prophets  were  always  comprised  in 
one  book,  called  the  book  of  the  Prophets,  by  St.  Stephen, 
Acts  vii.  42.  and  the  book  of  the  twelve  Prophets,  by  St. 
Cyprian,  Epist.  59.  The  son  of  Sirach  speaks  of  them 
under  one  and  the  same  character,  Ecclus.  xlix.  12.  Let 
the  bones  of  the  twelve  Prophets  flourish  out  of  their  place. 
And  both  Jewish  and  Christian  writers,  particularly  Jose- 
phus  (lib.  i.  contr.  App.)  and  St.  Jerome,  (Prolog.  Galeat.) 
when  they  mention  the  canonical  books  of  the  Old  Testa- 
ment to  be  in  number  twenty-two  (a  number  equal  to  the 
letters  of  the  Jewish  alphabet),  comprehended  the  twelve 
minor  Prophets  under  one  book. 

These  twelve  Prophets  are  not  placed  exactly  in  the 
order  of  time  when  they  lived,  either  in  the  Hebrew  or 
Greek  copies ;  for  Jonah,  who  was  the  eldest  of  them,  is 
placed  the  sixth  in  order  both  in  the  Hebrew  and  Greek 
Bibles :  there  being  in  other  respects  some  little  difference 
between  them:  the  series  of  them  standing  thus  in  the 
Greek,  Hosea,  Amos,  Micah,  Joel,  Obadiah,  Jonas:  but 
no  variation  as  to  the  rest. 

Hosea,  who  is  placed  the  first  in  order,  is  as  ancient  as 
any  of  them,  except  Jonah :  having  prophesied  before  the 
captivity  of  the  ten  tribes,  to  whom  he  chiefly  directs  his 
prophecy,  and  threatens  them  with  a  sudden  destruction 
for  their  great  and  crying  sins,  which  he,  in  all  probability, 
lived  to  see  brought  upon  them. 


C  H  A  P.    I. 

ARGUMENT, 

Under  the  figure  of  a  wife  living  in  whoredom,  and  bearing 
illegitimate  children,  is  represented  the  great  idolatry 
of  the  ten  tribes,  which  provoked  God  to  cast  them  off 
utterly :  yet  with  the  promise  of  repairing  that  loss,  by 
bringing  in  the  gentiles  into  the  church  :  and  afterward 
of  uniting  Israel  and  Judah  under  one  head,  the  Messias. 
The  prophet  does  likewise  foretell  the  extinction  of 
Jehu's  family. 

Ver.  1 .  X  HE  word  of  the  Lord  that  came  to  Hosea  in  the 
days  of  Uzziah — and  of  Jeroboam  the  son  of  Joash,  king  of 

YOL. IV. 


Israel.']  Jeroboam  the  son  of  Joash,  who  was  the  second 
king  of  Israel  of  that  name,  and  was  contemporary  with 
Uzziah,  is  here  mentioned,  because  this  prophecy  does 
chiefly  concern  the  kingdom  of  Israel.  And  there  was  no 
need  of  mentioning  the  names  of  any  of  the  succeeding 
kings  of  Israel,  because  Hosea  mentioning  his  prophesy- 
ing from  the  times  of  Uzziah  to  Hezekiah,  it  follows  from 
thence,  that  he  prophesied  all  the  reigns  of  those  kings  of 
Israel  who  succeeded  Jeroboam,  the  reign  of  Hezekiah 
bearing  date  from  the  third  year  of  Hoshea,  the  last  of  those 
kings.  From  whence  we  may  conclude,  that  Hosea,  who 
often  foretold  the  destruction  of  the  kingdom  of  the  ten 
tribes,  lived  to  see  an  end  put  to  that  kingdom  by  Shalma- 
neser  king  of  Assyria,  as  we  read  2  Kings  xviii.  10. 

Ver.  2.  The  beginning  of  the  word  of  the  Lord  by  Hosea.] 
The  first  prophecy  or  message  which  came  from  God  to 
Hosea,  was  as  follows. 

Go,  take  thee  a  wife  of  whoredoms,  and  children  of  whore- 
doms, &c.]  This  may  be  properly  understood  of  a  wife, 
who  after  marriage  should  prove  false  to  her  marriage 
vow  :  this  would  make  the  case  more  exactly  parallel  with 
that  of  the  Israelites,  who  had  departed  from  the  true  God, 
and  polluted  themselves  with  idolatry,  called  often  in 
Scripture  by  the  names  of  whoredom  and  fornication.  (See 
particularly  the  sixteenth  and  twenty-third  chapters  of 
Ezekiel.)  Taking  the  words  in  this  sense,  there  will  be  no 
inconvenience  in  supposing  this  relation  to  be  literally 
true,  and  not  barely  a  figure  or  parallel,  as  some  commen- 
tators understand  it,  and  particularly  the  Chaldee  para- 
phrast,  who  thus  expresses  the  sense :  Go,  utter  a  prophecy 
against  the  rebellious  city.  This  question  is  handled  at 
large  in  Dr.  Pocock's  commentary  upon  this  place. 

Ver.  3.  So  he  went  and  took  Gonlet — who  conceived,  and 
bare  a  son.]  This  probably  might  be  a  legitimate  son,  ac- 
cording to  the  sense  given  of  the  foregoing  verse.  (See  the 
following  words.) 

Ver.  4.  And  the  Lord  said  unto  him,  Call  his  name  JeZ' 
reel.]  The  word  signifies  either  the  arm  of  God,  or  the  seed 
of  God :  and  is  taken  in  both  those  senses  in  the  following 
verses.  It  does  not  seem  proper  to  make  an  illegitimate 
child  the  earnest  of  such  acts  of  God's  justice  or  mercy,  as 
are  implied  in  any  of  those  senses. 

For  yet  a  little  while,  and  J  will  avenge  the  blood  of  Jez- 
reel  upon  the  house  of  Jehu.]  The  blood  of  Joram  the  son 
of  Ahab,  whom,  with  all  the  rest  of  Ahab's  family,  Jehu 
slew  in  Jezreel.  (See  2  Kings  x.  11.)  God  made  Jehu  the 
instrument  of  destroying  the  house  of  Ahab,  (ibid.  ver. 
10.  30.)  but  yet  he  was  prompted  to  it  by  his  own  ambition 
and  cruelty,  without  any  regard  to  God's  glory,  whose 
worship  he  forsook,  and  maintained  that  idolatry  which 
Jeroboam  had  first  set  up. 

Wicked  men  are  called  a  sword  in  the  hand  of  God, 
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Psal.  xvii.  11.  to  execute  his  judgments  upon  those  who 
are  as  bad  or  worse  than  themselves :  but  when  they  have 
fulfilled  God's  purposes,  he  often  punishes  them  for  the 
outrages  they  have  committed,  which  their  own  evil  dis- 
positions prompted  them  to  do,  but  it  was  God's  provi- 
dence allotted  upon  whom  the  execution  should  fall. 

Aiid  will  cause  to  cease  the  kingdom  of  the  house  of 
Israel.]  This  may  be  a  prophecy  of  the  destruction  of  the 
whole  kingdom  of  Israel,  which  was  in  a  declining  condi- 
tion from  the  death  of  Jeroboam ;  but  it  rather  denotes  the 
ceasing  of  the  kingdom  in  his  family,  according  to  God's 
promise  toJJehu,  That  his  children  should  sit  upon  the 
throne  of  Israel  to  the  fourth  generation,  2  Kings  xv.  12. 

Ver.  5.  And  it  shall  come  to  pass  at  that  day.']  Quickly 
after  the  extinction  of  Jehu's  family :  at  that  day,  in  the 
prophets,  commonly  signifies  a  season  marked  out  by  Pro- 
vidence for  some  extraordinary  act  of  God's  justice  or 
mercy.    (See  the  note  upon  Isa.  iv.  2.) 

/  will  break  tlie  bow  [i.  e.  the  armies,  or  strength]  of 
Jezreel.]  This  is  commonly  understood  of  that  invasion 
of  Israel  which  Tiglath-pileser  made,  and  is  mentioned 
2  Kings  XV.  29.  wherein  he  subdued  a  great  part  of  the 
kingdom,  and  carried  the  inhabitants  away  captive ;  the 
Assyrian  army  having  routed  the  Israelites  in  the  valley  of 
Jezreel,  which  is  mentioned  Josh.  xvii.  IG.  xix.  18.  Judg. 
vi.  33.  as  being  in  the  border  of  Issachar.  But  the  expres- 
sion may  mean  no  more  than  the  place  where  God's  arm, 
or  strength,  will  appear  in  subduing  the  Israelites,  which  is 
one  signification  of  the  word  Jezreel.  So  Joel  calls  the 
place  where  God  will  gather  all  nations  the  valley  of  Je- 
hoshaphat,  the  word  signifying  the  valley  of  God's  judg- 
ment, iii.  2. 12. 

Ver.  6.  /  will  no  more  [or,  no  longer:  see  Noldius, 
p.  682.]  have  mercy  upon  tlie  house  of  Israel,  but  will  utterly 
take  them  away.]  1  will  carry  them  into  captivity,  never  to 
return  any  more  to  their  own  land  :  (2  Kings  xvii.  6.  23.) 
and  will  utterly  put  an  end  to  that  people,  considered  as  a 
distinct  kingdom  froin  Judah.  (Compare  ix.  15.  of  this 
prophecy.) 

Ver.  7.  But  I  will  have  mercy  on  the  house  of  Judah,  and 
will  save  them  by  the  Lord  their  God,  &c.]  I  will  deliver 
the  kingdom  of  Judah  out  of  the  hands  of  Sennacherib, 
not  by  any  human  means,  but  by  the  stroke  of  an  angel 
destroying  his  whole  army.  (See  2  Kings  xix.  35.  com- 
pare Zech.  iv.  6.)  Interpreters  observe  the  expression  may 
allude  to  the  salvation,  to  be  accomplished  by  the  Messias, 
who  is  God  as  well  as  man ;  the  Lord  being  spoken  of  as 
a  distinct  person  from  the  principal  Author  of  the  salvation 
here  promised.  (Compare  Isa.  xxxv.  4.  xl.  9.)  To  this 
sense  the  Chaldee  paraphrases  it,  /  will  save  them  by  the 
Word  of  the  Lord  tlieir  God:  a  title  he  elsewhere  gives  to 
the  Messias.  (See  the  Bishop  of  Coventry  and  Litchfield's 
Defence  of  Christianity,  chap.  2.  p.  70.) 

Ver.  9.  Ye  are  not  my  people,  and  I  will  not  be  your 
God.]  Since  you  have  disowned  the  covenant  relation  I 
had  to  you,  by  apostatizing  from  my  service,  I  will  no 
more  own  you  for  my  people,  nor  continue  my  protection 
over  you.    (Compare  Lev.  xxvi.  12.  Ezek.  xi.  20.  xiv.  11.) 

Ver.  10.  Yet  the  number  of  the  children  of  Israel  shall  be 
as  the  sand  of  the  sea,  &c.]  Though  God  casts  off  the  ten 
tribes,  yet  he  will,  in  due  time,  supply  their  loss,  by  bring- 
ing in  great  numbers  of  true  Israelites  into  the  church,  not 


only  of  the  Jews,  but  also  of  the  gentiles,  and  making 
them,  who  before  were  strangers  to  the  covenants  of  pro- 
mise, fellow-heirs  with  the  Jews.  (See  Rom.  ix.  25.  29. 
1  Pet.  ii.  10.) 

Ver.  11.  Then  shall  the  children  of  Judah  and  the  chil- 
dren of  Israel  be  gathered  together,  &c.]  When  the  fulness 
of  the  gentiles  is  come  in,  this  will  be  a  means  of  converting 
the  Jews,  and  bringing  tliem  into  the  church.  (See  Rom. 
ix.  25,  26.) 

And  shall  appoint  themselves  one  head,  and  they  shall 
come  up  out  of  tlie  land.]  Upon  this  will  follow  the  resto- 
ration of  the  Jewish  nation,  when  they  shall  return  into 
their  own  country,  from  the  several  dispersions  where  they 
were  scattered,  and  become  one  nation  or  kingdom  under 
the  Messias,  their  head  and  king.  (Compare  Ezek.  xxxvli. 
21,  22.  Micah  ii.  13.)  Israel  and  Judah  are  joined  to- 
gether where  this  general  restoration  is  foretold.  (See  the 
note  upon  Jer.  iii.  18.) 

For  great  shall  be  the  day  of  Jezreel.]  The  word  Jezreel 
signifies  both  the  seed  of  God  and  the  arm  of  God,  as  was 
before  observed :  in  both  senses,  great  will  be  the  day  of 
Jezreel :  God  will  signally  exert  his  arm,  and  shew  his 
power,  in  the  restoration  of  his  ancient  people,  and  sub- 
duing their  enemies  :  and  thereby  a  numerous  ofispring  of 
the  seed  of  Abraham  shall  be  added  to  the  church. 

C  H  A  P.  II. 

ARGUMENT. 

The  prophet  reproves  the  ten  tribes  for  their  ingratitude  to 
God,  their  great  benefactor,  and  giving  the  glory  of  all 
the  good  things  they  possessed  to  their  idols  ;  for  which 
he  threatens  them  with  severe  judgments,  yet  gives  them 
some  hopes  of  obtaining  mercy  and  reconciliation. 

Ver.  1.  i^ AY  ye  to  your  brethren,  Ammi;  and  to  your 
sisters,  Ruhamah.]  Several  interpreters  join  this  verse  with 
the  foregoing  chapter,  to  this  sense:  When  that  general 
restoration  of  the  Jewish  nation  shall  come  to  pass,  ye 
may  alter  your  style  in  speaking  to  those  of  your  brethren 
and  sisters,  whom  I  had  before  disowned,  and  you  may 
call  them  my  people,  and  such  as  have  obtained  mercy. 
(See  ver.  23.)  This  interpretation  gives  the  plainest  and 
ea.siest  sense.  However,  other  expositors  join  this  verse 
with  the  following  words,  and  translate  it  thus.  Ye  that  are 
my  people,  and  have  obtained  mercy,  speak  to  your  brethren 
and  sisters,  and  plead  with  your  mother.  But  this  sense  I 
think  not  so  agreeable  with  the  context,  which  threatens 
the  ten  tribes  with  the  miseries  of  their  ensuing  captivity. 

Ver.  2.  Plead  with  your  mother,  plead;  for  slie  is  not  my 
wife,  neither  am  I  her  husband.]  The  words  are  directed  to 
those  pious  persons  that  still  remained  among  the  ten 
tribes,  who  are  required  to  reprove,  and  use  their  best  en- 
deavours to  reform,  that  general  corruption  which  the  na- 
tion had  contracted  by  its  idolatry :  whereby  they  have 
broken  the  covenant  I  had  made  with  them,  (frequently 
expressed  in  the  prophets  by  a  marriage-contract :  see 
Jer.  iii.  1.  8.  xxxi.  32.)  and  made  a  separation  or  divorce 
between  them  and  me.    (See  Isa.  I.  1.) 

Let  her  therefore  put  aivay  her  ivhoredoms  out  of  her 
sight,  and  her  adulteries  from  between  her  breasts.]  Let  her 
leave  off  her  idolatries,  usually  expressed  by  the  fondness 
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and  caresses  which  pass  between  unchaste  lovers.     (Com- 
pare Ezek.  xvi,  25,  &c.) 

Ver.  3.  Lest  I  strip  her  naked,  and  set  her  as  in  the  day 
wherein  she  was  bom,  &c.]  The  punishment  commonly  in- 
flicted upon  harlots  was  to  strip  them  naked,  and  expose 
them  to  the  world.  (See  ver.  10.  Jer.  xiii.  22.  26.  Ezek. 
xvi.  37.)  So  God  threatens  to  deal  with  the  nation  or  king- 
dom of  Israel :  to  deliver  her  into  the  hands  of  her  ene- 
mies, who  shall  strip  her  of  all  her  wealth  and  ornaments, 
and  carry  her  away  naked  into  captivity,  (see  ver.  9.)  in  as 
forlorn  and  desolate  a  condition  as  she  was  in  during  her 
bondage  in  Egypt.  (See  Ezek.  xvi.  4.  compare  likewise 
ver.  37.  41.  of  the  same  chapter.) 

And  make  her  as  a  wilderness,  &c.]  The  state  of  captivity 
is  fitly  compared  to  being  placed  in  a  wilderness,  in  want 
of  common  necessaries.    (Compare  Ezek.  xix.  13.) 

Ver.  4.  And  I  will  not  have  mercy  on  her  children ;  for 
they  be  the  children  ofwhoredotns.]  As  an  injured  husband 
has  no  regard  for  the  children  his  wife  has  brought  by  an- 
other man  :  so  neither  will  I  take  pity  of  thy  children  which 
are  trained  up  to  practise  thy  idolatries. 

Ver.  5.  For  she  said,  I  will  go  after  my  lovers,  that  give 
me  my  bread  and  my  water,  &c.]  By  lovers  are  meant,  in 
the  first  place,  the  idols  with  whom  the  Israelites  committed 
spiritual  fornication :  (see  Jer.  iii.  1.)  and  then  the  idolatrous 
nations,  whose  alliance  the  Israelites  courted,  and  in  order 
to  it  practised  their  idolatries.  (See  ver.  10.  and  the  note  upon 
Ezek.  xvi.  37.)  The  word  may  be  understood  here  in  both 
senses:  they  ascribed  all  the  plenty  they  enjoyed  chiefly  to 
the  favour  of  the  idol-gods  which  they  worshipped ;  (see  Jer. 
xliv.l7.)  and  then  they  placed  their  trust  and  confidence  in 
the  confederacies  they  had  made  with  their  neighbouring 
idolaters,  and  thought  the  peace  and  plenty  they  possessed 
was  very  much  owing  to  their  protection  and  alliance. 

Ver.  6.  /  will  hedge  up  her  way  xvith  thorns,  and  make  a 
wall,  that  she  shall  not  find  her  paths.]  I  will  bring  her  under 
great  calamities,  that  she  shall  not  know  which  way  to  turn 
herself,  or  get  out  of  them.  (Compare  Job  iii.  23.  xix.  8. 
Lam.  iii.  7.  9.) 

Ver.  7.  And  she  shall  follow  after  her  lovers,  but  she  shall 
not  overtake  them.]  She  shall  seek  for  help  of  her  idols,  but 
shall  receive  none. 

She  shall  seek  them,  but  she  shall  not  find  them.]  A  pro- 
verbial expression,  denoting  lost  labour,  when  persons  re- 
ceive no  assistance  from  those  whose  help  they  implore. 
(See  V.  6.  Prov.  1.  28.) 

Then  shall  she  say,  I  will  go  and  return  to  my  first  hus- 
band; for  then  it  was  better  with  me  than  now.]  Her  af- 
flictions will  bring  her  to  a  sense  of  her  duty,  and  the  hap- 
piness she  enjoyed  as  long  as  she  cleaved  steadfastly  unto 
God.    (See  v.  15.  and  compare  Luke  xv.  18.) 

Ver.  8.  For  she  did  not  know  that  I  gave  her  corn,  and 
wine,  and  multiplied  her  silver  and  gold,  which  they  prepared 
for  Baal.]  Or,  bestowed  upon  Baal.  (Compare  2  Chron. 
xxiv.  7.)  She  did  not  consider,  so  the  first  part  of  the  sen- 
tence should  be  translated,  (compare  vii.  9.)  that  all  the 
necessaries  she  enjoyed,  as  well  as  her  riches  and  orna- 
ments, were  my  gift,  which  yet  she  ungratefully  bestowed 
upon  the  service  of  her  idols.  (Compare  Viii.  4.  and  Ezek. 
xvi.  17—19.) 

Ver.  9.  Tlierefore  I  will  return,  and  take  away  my  com 
in  the  time  thereof,  inc.]  For  a  punishment  of  her  ingratitude. 


I  will  take  away  the  good  things  I  have  given  her :  at  the 
very  season  when  she  expects  to  receive  the  fruits  of  the 
earth,  her  enemies  shall  invade  her,  and  destroy  them. 

I  will  recover  [or  take  away]  my  wool  and  my  flax  given 
to  cover  her  nakedness.]  They  shall  strip  her  of  her  very 
clothes,  and  carry  her  away  captive :  without  leaving  her  any 
covering  for  her  nakedness.  (See  the  note  upon  Isa.  iii.  17.) 
Ver.  10.  And  now  will  I  discover  her  lewdness  in  the  sight 
of  her  lovers,  &c.]  The  filthinessof  her  idolatries  shall  ap- 
pear by  the  punishments  I  will  inflict  upon  her,  which  shall 
be  so  remarkable,  that  it  shall  be  taken  notice  of  by  the 
idolatrous  nations  round  about  her.  (See  ver.  5.  and  Ezek. 
xvi.  37.  xxiii.  29.) 

Ver.  11.  And  I  will  cause  all  her  mirth  to  cease,  her  feast- 
days,  &c.]  The  public  festivals  are  frequently  called  days 
of  joy  and  gladness :  the  observation  of  several  of  these 
festivals  was  retained  in  the  worship  of  the  golden  calves : 
(see  1  Kings  xii.  32.  Amos  viii.  5.)  God  here  threatens 
them,  that,  under  their  captivity,  they  should  have  no  op- 
portunity to  celebrate  them,  since  they  had  so  much  abused 
those  solemn  seasons  of  Divine  worship.  (See  ix.  4,  6. 
Amos  viii.  10.  and  the  note  upon  Dan.  x.  4.) 

Ver.  12.  These  are  my  rewards  that  my  lovers  have  given 
me.]  See  ver.  5.  and  ix.  1. 

/  will  make  them  a  forest,  and  the  beasts  of  the  field  shall 
eat  them.]  I  will  give  up  their  lands  unto  their  enemies, 
who  shall  destroy  the  fruits  of  it,  or  else  leave  it  desolate, 
for  the  beasts  of  the  field  to  devour.  (Compare  Psal.  Ixxx, 
12,  13.  Isa.  v.  7.) 

Ver.  13.  I  will  visit  upon  her  the  days  of  Baalim,  &c.]  I 
will  punish  her  for  all  the  idolatries  she  has  committed 
from  the  days  of  Jeroboam,  who  first  set  up  the  worship  of 
false  gods.  (See  xiii.  1.)  The  chief  god  of  every  country 
was  called  by  the  name  of  Baal :  so  Baal-Peor  was  the  god 
of  theMoabites;  Baal-zebubwas  the  god  of  Ekron;(2Kings 
i.  2.)  Baal-herith  the  god  of  the  Phoenicians,  (Judg.  viii. 
33.)  Those  several  deities  are  called  in  the  plural  number 
Baalim.    (See  Judg.  iii.  7.) 

And  she  decked  herself  with  her  ear-rings  and  jewels,  and 
she  went  after  her  lovers.]  She  put  on  her  richest  orna- 
ments in  their  idolatrous  festivals.  (See  Ezek.  xxiii.  40. 42.) 

Ver.  14.  Therefore,  behold,  I  will  allure  her.]  Here  is  a 
plain  alteration  of  the  style,  from  threatenings  to  promises: 
so  the  first  word  of  this  verse  should  be  translated,  never- 
theless.    (See  the  note  upon  Isa.  xxx.  18.) 

/  will  allure  her,  and  bring  her  into  the  wilderness,  &c.] 
Or,  After  I  have  brought  her  into  the  wilderness.  The  state 
of  the  Jews'  captivity  is  elsewhere  expressed  by  a  wilder- 
ness state.  (See  the  note  upon  Ezek.  xx.  35.)  It  pro- 
bably means  here  the  dispersions  of  the  ten  tribes,  ever 
since  their  first  captivity  by  Shalmaneser,  2  Kings  xvii.  6. 

The  words,  I  will  allure  her,  and  speak  comfortably  to 
her,  allude  to  the  practice  of  fond  husbands,  who,  for- 
getting past  offences,  use  all  the  arts  of  endearment  to  per- 
suade their  wives,  who  have  parted  from  them,  to  return 
to  them  again:  so  God  will  use  the  most  powerful  persua- 
sions to  bring  the  Israelites  to  the  acknowledgment  of  the 
truth,  notwithstanding  all  their  former  abuses  of  the  means 
of  grace.  This  verse,  and  the  following  part  of  the  chapter, 
import  a  general  promise  of  the  restoration  of  the  Jewish 
nation :  which  is  a  subject  often  treated  of  by  the  pro- 
phets :  particularly  by  Ezekiel,  chap,  xxxiv.  xxxvi.  xxxvii. 
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Ver.  15.  And  I  will  give  her  her  vineyards  from  thence.] 
Or,  From  that  time:  for  so  the  word  misham  may  be  rendered. 
(See  the  notes  upon  Isa.  xlviii.  IG.  Ixv.  20.)  Then  I  will 
restore  her  vineyards  and  fruitful  fields,  which  I  had  taken 
from  her,  (ver.  12.) 

And  the  valley  of  Achor  for  a  door  of  hope.]  As  at  the 
Israelites'  first  entrance  into  Canaan,  their  taking  posses- 
sion of  the  fruitful  valley  of  Achor  (see  Isa.  Ixv.  10.)  gave 
them  encouragement  to  hope  they  should  become  owners 
of  that  whole  land,  flowing  with  milk  and  honey :  the  same 
auspicious  tokens  of  the  Divine  favour  should  accompany 
them  at  their  return  into  their  own  country. 

And  she  shall  sing  there  as  in  the  days  of  her  youth,  &c.] 
She  shall  express  her  joy  in  God,  as  her  forefathers  did  at 
their  first  coming  out  of  Egypt,  after  their  deliverance  at 
the  Red  Sea,  when  I  espoused  them  for  ray  peculiar 
people,  and  entered  into  a  covenant  with  them  at  Mount 
Sinai :  where  they  solemnly  promised  an  entire  obedience 
to  me,  Exod.  xix.  5.  8.  (Compare  xi.  1.  Jer.  ii.  2.  Ezek. 
xvi.  8.  22. 60.) 

Ver.  16.  Thou  shall  call  me  Ishi,  and  shalt  call  me  no 
more  Baali.]  Whereas  God  had  formerly  renounced  any 
marriage-relation  with  Israel  by  reason  of  their  idolatry : 
(see  ver.  2.)  he  now  declares  himself  reconciled  to  them 
again ;  (see  ver.  20.)  and  permits  them  to  call  him  by  the 
name  of  Ishi,  i.  e.  Awsftand,  but  not  o(  Baali,  i.  e.  Lord. 
The  word  Baali  often  signifies  a  husband,  and  is  particu- 
larly spoken  of  God  as  he  was  by  his  covenant-relation  a 
husband  to  his  people.  (See  Isa.  liv.  5.  Jer.  iii.  14.)  But 
because  the  word  Baal  had  been  so  much  profaned  by  being 
given  to  idols,  he  forbade  it  to  be  applied  any  more  to  him- 
self.   (See  the  following  verse.) 

Ver.  17.  For  I  will  take  away  the  names  of  Baalim  out 
of  her  mouth,  &c.]  The  Jews  were  forbidden  to  mention  the 
names  of  heathen  idols.  (See  Exod.  xxiii.  13.  Josh,  xxiii. 
7.  Psal.  xvi.  4.  compare  Zech.  xiii.  2.  and  see  the  note 
upon  xiv.  2.)  Baalim  is  sometimes  equivalent  to  Baal : 
(see  1  Kings  xviii.  18.  compared  with  ver.  21.  and  2  Chron. 
xxiv.  4.  compared  with  2  Kings  xxiii.  4.)  so  Baalim  and 
Ashtaroth,  Judg.x.6, 7.  is  the  same  with  Baal  and  Ashtaroth, 
ii.  13.  for  the  plural  number  in  the  Hebrew  language  some- 
times expresses  an  excellency,  as  in  the  word  Elohim.  In 
like  manner  Baal  was  called  Baalim  by  his  worshippers,  to 
denote  that  he  was  a  principal  object  of  their  worship :  but 
the  word  likewise  signifies  the  several  Baals  which  the 
idolaters  worshipped  under  so  many  distinguishing  charac- 
ters ;  such  as  Baal-Peor,  Baal-berith,  Baal-zebub,  and  the 
like  :  and,  in  general,  it  signifies  the  many  strange  gods  of 
the  heathens.  (See  1  Sam.  vii.  3,  4.  2  Chron  xxiv.  7.  Jer. 
ii.  23.) 

Ver.  18.  And  in  that  day  I  will  make  a  covena?iffor  them 
with  the  beasts  of  the  field,  &c.]  I  will  protect  them  from 
that  violence  and  annoyance  which  beasts  and  birds  of 
prey  or  venomous  creatures  might  threaten  them  with. 
(Compare  Job  v.  23.  Ezek.  xxxiv.  25.) 

/  will  break  the  bow,  and  the  sword,  and  the  battle,  out 
of  the  earth.]  A  universal  peace  and  freedom,  both  from 
foreign  and  domestic  enemies,  is  mentioned  by  the  prophets 
as  a  concomitant  of  that  flourishing  state  of  the  church, 
wliich  shall  commence  from  the  restoration  of  the  Jews, 
and  the  coming  in  of  the  gentiles.  (See  Isa.  ii.  4.  xi.  6.  9. 
Zech.  ix.  10.) 


And  I  will  make  tliem  lie  dotvn  safely.]  As  flocks  do  when 
they  are  secure  from  beasts  of  yrey.  (See  Ezek.  xxxiv. 
25.  Zech.  iii.  13.  Jer.  xxiii.  6.  xxx.  10.) 

Ver.  19,  20.  And  I  will  betroth  thee  unto  me  for  ever  ; 
yea,  I  will  betroth  thee  unto  me  in  righteousness,  &c.]  I 
will  enter  into  a  new  covenant  with  my  church,  consisting 
of  the  converted  Jews,  and  increased  by  the  coming  in  of 
the  fulness  of  the  gentiles :  (see  ver.  23.)  which  covenant 
is  described  as  if  it  were  a  marriage-contract :  (see  the 
note  upon  ver.  2.)  wherein  I  will  eminently  display  my  at- 
tributes of  righteousness  and  equity,  of  loving-kindness, 
mercy,  and  faithfulness. 

And  thou  shalt  know  the  Lord.]  One  especial  part  of 
the  new  covenant  shall  consist  in  imparting  to  the  faithful 
a  more  perfect  knowledge  of  God's  will,  and  their  own  duty. 
(See  Jer.  xxxi.  34.) 

Ver.  21.  And  it  shall  come  to  pass  in  that  day,  I  will  hear 
[or  answer],  saith  the  Lord.]  I  will  graciously  answer  all 
the  petitions  my  people  make  to  me.  (Compare  Isa.  Ixv. 
24.  Zech.  xiii.  9.)  Or  the  words  may  be  referred  to  what 
follows. 

Ibid,  and  Ver.  22.  I  will  hear  the  heavens,  and  the  hea- 
vens shall  hear  the  earth,  &c.]  All  creatures  shall  answer 
the  desires  and  wants  of  my  people  :  the  heavens  shall  an- 
swer the  wants  of  the  earth  in  sending  down  seasonable 
showers,  and  the  earth  shall  answer  the  wants  of  mankind 
in  bringing  forth  corn  and  wine,  and  other  necessaries  of 
life,  and  the  very  fruits  of  the  earth  shall  answer  the  wishes 
of  my  people,  now  returned  into  their  own  land,  by  giving 
them  due  nourishment.  The  same  sense  is  more  plainly 
expressed  in  Zechariah,  viii.  12.  The  seed  shall  be  pros- 
perous, the  vine  shall  give  her  fruit,  and  the  ground  shall 
give  her  increase,  and  the  heavens  shall  give  their  dew  ;  and 
I  will  cause  the  remnant  of  this  people  to  possess  all  these 
things.  Spiritual  blessings  are  often  described  under  the 
emblems  of  fruitfulness  and  plenty.  (See  the  note  upon 
Isa.  iv.  2.  and  compare  vi.  3.  of  this  prophecy.) 

And  they  shall  hear  Jezreel.]  This  new  state  of  the 
church,  increased  by  a  numerous  accession  both  of  Jews 
and  gentiles,  is  fitly  called  by  the  name  of  Jezreel :  the 
word  importing  both  the  seed  and  the  arm  of  God.  (See  the 
note  upon  i.  11.) 

Ver.  23.  And  I  will  sow  her  unto  me  in  the  earth.]  Here 
is  a  plain  allusion  to  the  word  Jezreel  mentioned  just  be- 
fore, which  signifies  the  seed  of  God:  the  prophet  foretells 
a  plentiful  increase  of  true  believers,  like  to  that  of  corn 
sowed  in  the  earth.    (Compare  Zech.  x.  9.) 

And  I  will  have  mercy  on  her  that  had  not  obtained  mercy, 
&c.]  Compare  i.  6.  I  will  have  mercy  both  on  the  Jews 
and  gentiles,  who  shall  become  true  converts  to  the  Christ- 
ian faith.  This  was  in  part  fulfilled  at  the  first  preaching 
of  the  gospel:  (see  Rom.  ix.  24 — 26.)  but  .shall  receive  its 
completion  at  the  restoration  of  the  Jews,  and  the  coming 
in  of  the  fulness  of  the  gentiles,    (Compare  i.  10,  11.) 

CHAP.  III. 

ARGUMENT. 

Under  the  figure  of  the  prophet's  receiving  his  adulterous 
wife  home  again,  and  her  continuing  there  in  a  state  of 
widowhood,  yet  with  hopes  of  reconciliation,  is  signified 
that  Israel  (the  ten  tribes  especially)  .shall  be  for  several 
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ages  without  any  external  form  of  civil  government,  or 
public  worship  :  yet  with  a  promise  of  being  restored  to 
their  ancient  dignity  and  privileges  in  the  later  ages  of 
the  world. 

Ver.  1.  Ct  O  yet,  love  a  woman  beloved  of  her  friend,  yet 
[or,  although]  an  adulteress.]  This  is  probably  the  same 
woman  mentioned  i.  3.  who,  upon  her  ill  life,  was  parted 
from  her  husband,  who  yet  had  a  kindness  for  her  still,  and 
was  willing  to  receive  her  upon  conditions  of  her  better  be- 
haviour. The  Hebrew  word  reang,  friend,  is  used  for  a 
husband,  Jer.  iii.  20.  Cant.  v.  16. 

Accordiiig  to  (he  love  of  the  Lord  towards  the  children  of 
Israel,  who  look  to  other  gods,  and  love  flagons  of  wine.] 
Hosea's  dealing  thus  with  a  wife  who  had  injured  him, 
exactly  resembles  the  favour  which  God  hath  shewed  to- 
wards the  Israelites,  who,  notwithstanding  all  their  obliga- 
tions to  him,  retain  an  incurable  propension  to  idolatry, 
often  called  by  the  name  of  spiritual  whoredom. 

The  words  which  our  translation  renders  flagons  of  wine, 
may  be  translated  cakes  made  of  (dried)  grapes.  Such 
were  the  cakes,  probably,  which  the  Jews  offered  to  the 
queen  of  heaven,  Jer.  vii.  18.  xliv.  19.  So,  Cant.  ii.  5.  the 
word  ashish  might  rather  signify  cakes,  or  comfits,  than 
flagons:  as  our  translation  renders  it.  The  expression  sig- 
nifies, in  general,  those  entertainments  which  they  were 
partakers  of  in  the  idol  temples,  (Amos  ii.  8.  1  Cor.  x. 
7.  21.) 

Ver.  2.  So  I  bought  her  for  me  for  fifteen  pieces  of  silver, 
&c.]  The  expression  alludes  to  the  custom  anciently  prac- 
tised of  men's  buying  their  wives  :  and  it  implies,  that  the 
prophet  made  a  new  espousal  or  contract  with  her ;  as  God 
intended  to  betroth  Israel  a  second  time,  ii.  19.  and  the 
meanness  of  the  price  offered,  shews  of  how  little  value  the 
Israelites  were  in  God's  sight,  since  their  apostacy  from 
the  worship  of  God  to  idolatry.  (Compare  Zech.  xi.  13.) 
A  homer  was  about  ten  bushels.  (See  the  note  upon  £zek. 
xlv.  11.) 

Ver.  3.  Thou  shall  abide  for  me  many  days :  thou  shall 
not  play  the  harlot.]  Thou  shalt  continue  in  a  solitary  con- 
dition (see  Deut.  xxi.  13.)  for  a  considerable  time,  that  I 
may  make  some  proof  of  thy  amendment. 

Thou  shalt  not  be  for  another  man;  so  will  I  also  be  for 
thee.]  The  word  another  is  not  in  the  Hebrew,  so  the  sen- 
tence may  be  thus  translated  more  agreeably  to  the  origi- 
nal. Thou  shalt  not  have  a  husband,  neither  will  I  have  thee 
[to  my  wife];  i.  e.  thou  shalt  continue  some  time  in  a  state 
of  widowhood.  The  Hebrew  phrase  Lo  tehi  laish  properly 
signifies.  Thou  shalt  not  have  a  husband;  and  so  it  is  ren- 
dered by  our  interpreters,  Ezek.  xliv.  25.  and  to  the  same 
sense  without  the  negative  particle,  Ruth  i.  12.  The  LXX. 
render  it  to  the  same  sense,  Ovll  fifj  yivy  avSpl,  and  so  it  is 
used  by  St.  Paul,  Rom.  vii.  3. 

Ver.  4.  For  the  children  of  Israel  shall  abide  many  days 
without  a  king,  and  without  a  prince,  &c.]  This  threatening 
was  fulfilled  upon  the  ten  tribes  immediately  upon  their 
captivity  by  Shalmaneser,  (compare  ix.  4.)  and  upon  the 
two  remaining  tribes  at  the  destruction  of  their  temple 
and  commonwealth,  during  the  Babylonish  captivity.  The 
later  Jews  thus  express  the  sense  of  those  exiles  in  the 
Song  of  the  Three  Children,  as  it  is  found  among  the 
apocryphal  writings,  ver.  14.  Neither  is  there  at  this  time 


prince,  or  prophet,  or  leader,  or  burnt-offering,  or  sacrifice, 
or  oblation,  or  incense,  or  place  to  sacrifice  before  thee,  and 
find  mercy.  This  threatening  was  still  more  remarkably 
fulfilled  upon  the  whole  nation  of  the  Jews,  from  the  de- 
struction of  Jerusalem  by  Vespasian  unto  this  day.  From 
that  time  they  have  had  no  republic  or  civil  government  of 
their  own ;  but  live  every  where,  like  so  many  exiles,  only 
upon  sufferance :  they  have  had  neither  priests  nor  sacri- 
fice, their  temple  being  destroyed  where  only  they  were  to 
offer  sacrifice :  and  yet  the  want  of  a  place  where  to  per- 
form the  most  solemn  part  of  their  public  worship,  does  not 
tempt  them  to  idolatry,  or  make  them  fond  of  image-wor- 
ship, or  any  such  idolatrous  practice,  which  was  the  epi- 
demical sin  of  their  forefathers.  This  seems  the  general 
import  of  this  remarkable  prophecy :  but  the  several  ex- 
pressions must  be  more  particularly  explained. 

Without  a  king.]  A  king  in  the  Hebrew  language  signi- 
fies any  sort  of  governor  or  magistrate :  it  is  applied  to 
Moses,  Deut  xxxiii.  5.  and  to  the  judges,  Judg.  xvii.  6. 
and  to  the  four  successive  monarchies,  Dan.  vii.  17.  So 
in  the  New  Testament,  Rev.  xvii.  10.  the  seven  kings  are 
commonly  explained  of  seven  sorts  of  governments :  so 
here  a  king  means  any  civil  magistrate  with  supreme  au- 
thority. 

And  without  a  prince.]  The  word  may  be  equivalent  to 
the  former  :  if  we  suppose  it  to  denote  a  distinct  authority, 
it  may  be  fitly  explained  of  the  high-priest,  and  the  heads 
of  the  priestly  courses :  called  the  princes  of  the  sanctuary, 
Isa.  xliii.  8.  and  governors  of  the  house  of  the  Lord,  Jer. 
XX.  1.  Taking  the  word  in  this  sense,  it  fitly  follows.  And 
without  a  sacrifice,  which  could  only  be  offered  by  the  priests. 

Without  an  image,  and  without  an  ephod,  and  without 
teraphim.]  Some  interpreters  suppose  these  words  to  de- 
note the  several  ways  of  lawful  worship,  or  means  of  in- 
quiring after  the  will  of  God  ;  and  by  the  word  matzebah, 
they  understand  an  altar:  this  sense  agrees  very  well  with 
the  word  sacrifice,  going  before  :  the  same  word  is  joined 
with  an  altar  erected  to  God's  worship,  Isa.  xix.  19.  and 
signifies  in  that  place  such  a  religious  memorial  as  Jacob 
setup.  Gen.  xxviii.  18.  Teraphim  they  suppose  to  signify 
the  same  with  the  urim,  or  the  oracle  placed  in  the  breast- 
plate of  the  high-priest,  and  therefore  fitly  joined  with  the 
ephod,  which  often  signifies  the  whole  priestly  habit,  and 
is  particularly  mentioned  when  there  is  occasion  of  consult- 
ing God  by  the  high-priest,  1  Sam.  xxiii.  9.  xxx.  7.  This 
interpretation  is  followed  by  the  LXX.  and  it  makes  an 
easy  and  natural  sense  of  the  text ;  viz.  that  God  will 
deprive  the  Jews  of  the  principal  offices,  for  the  enjoyment 
of  which  they  chiefly  valued  themselves,  viz.  that  of  the 
priesthood,  and  that  of  prophecy.  The  Jews  had  no  suc- 
cession of  prophets  for  a  considerable  time  before  Christ's 
coming :  (Ecclus.  xxxvi.  15. 1  Mace.  iv.  46.  ix.  27.  xiv.  41.) 
and  both  kingdom  and  priesthood  were  taken  away  within 
forty  years  after  Christ's  death.  Dr.  Spencer  carries  this 
interpretation  so  far,  as  to  be  very  positive  that  teraphim  . 
means  the  same  with  the  urim,  and  that  both  words  denote 
an  image  enclosed  within  the  folds  of  the  high-priest's 
breast-plate,  which  uttered  oracles  by  a  voice.  (Lib.  iii.  de 
Legib.  Hoebr.  Dissert,  ult.)  This  opinion  is  strenuously  op- 
posed by  Dr.  Pocock  in  his  notes  upon  this  place,  to  which 
I  refer  the  reader.  Other  learned  men  agree  with  Dr.  Po- 
cock, in  observing  that  the  word  teraphim  is,  in  other  places 
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of  Scripture,  used  for  a  sort  of  divination  practised  by 
idolaters,  and  therefore  think  it  unlikely  that  the  prophet 
should  express  an  oracle  of  God's  own  appointment  by  so 
infamous  a  name :  whereupon  they  suppose,  that  Hosea 
here  speaking  to  the  ten  tribes,  means  some  idolatrous  kind 
of  divination  practised  by  the  priests  at  Dan  and  Beth-el, 
after  Jeroboam's  schism :  as  if  he  had  threatened  them, 
that  in  a  short  time  they  should  have  neither  king,  nor 
priest,  nor  sacrifice,  nor  any  degree  of  prophecy  or  fore- 
knowledge of  what  is  to  come.  This  interpretation  exactly 
agrees  with  that  state  of  the  people's  widowhood,  described 
ver.  3. 

To  thiS|  interpretation  it  may  be  objected,  that  it  cannot 
be  thought  a  proper  punishment  to  threaten  the  taking 
away  an  idolatrous  sort  of  worship.  But  to  this  they  an- 
swer, that  the  prophet  here  conforms  his  speech  to  the  sen- 
timents of  those  he  speaks  to,  and  threatens  them  with  the 
loss  of  what  they  were  extremely  fond  of. 

Ver.  5.  Afterward  the  children  of  Israel  shall  return, 
and  seek  the  Lord  their  God.}  They  shall  be  touched  with 
a  true  remorse  for  their  former  errors  (especially  that  of 
rejecting  the  Messias),  and  shall  desire  to  be  instructed  in 
the  knowledge  of  the  truth.  (Compare  Jer.  1.  4.)  The 
expression  of  seeking  the  Lord,  alludes  to  the  custom  of 
the  Jews  going  up  in  companies  to  celebrate  their  solemn 
feasts  at  Jerusalem.  (Compare  v.  6.  Psal.  cv.  4.  Jer.  1. 
4,5.) 

And  David  their  king.}  The  Messias  is  often  called  so 
by  the  prophets,  as  being  the  person  that  was  to  spring 
from  his  loins,  and  in  whom  all  the  promises  made  to  Da- 
vid were  to  be  fulfilled.  (See  Isa.  Iv.  3,  4.  Jer.  xxx.  9. 
Ezek.  xxxiv.  23.  xxxvii.  24.)  So  the  Chaldee  paraphrase 
expounds  this  and  the  parallel  texts.  David  was  a  type 
of  the  Messias ;  (see  Psal.  Ixxxix.  20.  36.)  who  therefore 
is  called  by  the  name  of  David  :  so  John  Baptist  is  called 
Elias,  Mai.  iv.  5.  because  he  was  to  resemble  him,  and  to 
succeed  him  in  his  office  of  reproving  the  people,  and  ex- 
horting them  to  repentance.  The  expression  cannot  be 
literally  understood  here,  David  himself  having  been  dead 
long  before  the  uttering  of  this  prophecy. 

And  shall  fear  tlie  Lord  and  his  goodness  in  the  latter 
days.}  The  goodness  of  God  in  making  them  partakers  of 
the  mercies  of  the  gospel,  shall  engage  them  to  yield  an 
entire  obedience  to  him  :  (compare  Jer.  xxxii.  9.)  and 
this  will  come  to  pass  in  the  latter  days  or  times  of  the 
world.  The  latter  days  are  often  spoken  of  the  times  of 
the  gospel.  (See  the  notes  upon  Isa.  ii.  2.  Dan.  ii.  28.) 
But  the  phrase  does  sometimes  denote  the  very  last  days 
of  the  gospel  age,  near  which  time  probably  the  conversion 
of  the  Jews  will  be  brought  to  pass.  (See  Deut.  iv.  30. 
Jer.  xxx.  24.  Ezek.  xxxviii.  8.  IG.) 

CHAP.   IV. 

ARGUMENT. 

The  prophet  denounces  judgments  against  the  sins  both  of 
the  people  and  priests  of  the  ten  tribes;  and  exhorts 
Judah  to  take  warning  by  Israel's  calamity. 

Ver.  1.  A  HE  Lord  hath  a  controversy  with  the  inhabit- 
ants of  tlie  land.}  The  expression  is  taken  from  the  actions 
or  pleas  which  one  man  hath  against  another  for  injuries  or 


damages  received :  so  here  God  is  represented  as  entering 
into  judgment  with  the  inhabitants  of  the  ten  tribes  for  their 
impieties,  as  being  so  many  injuries  to  his  honour,  for 
which  he  demands  satisfaction.  (Compare  xii.  2.  Isa.  iii. 
13.  v.  3,  4.  xliii.  2(>.  Jer.  xxv.  30.) 

Ver.  2.  By  swearing,  and  lying,  and  killing,  and  stealing.} 
Stealing,  and  swearing,  i.  e.  false-swearing,  are  elsewhere 
joined  together;  because  in  the  Jewish  courts  of  justice 
men  that  were  suspected  of  theft  were  obliged  to  purge 
themselves  by  oath:  and  they  often  ventured  to  forswear 
themselves  rather  than  discover  the  truth.  (See  Prov.  xxix. 
24.  xxx.  9.  Zech.  v.  4.) 

They  break  out.}  There  is  an  inundation  of  all  manner 
of  wickedness,  and  all  law  and  right  are  broken  through 
and  violated. 

And  blood  toucheth  blood.}  Compare  v.  2.  vi.  9.  This 
may  more  particularly  relate  to  the  murder  of  their  kings, 
that  were  slain  by  their  successors :  as  Zechariah  by  Shal- 
lum,  Shallum  by  Menahcm,  (2  Kings  xv.  10. 14.)  In  such 
civil  broils  a  great  many  of  their  friends  and  dependants 
are  commonly  slain  with  the  kings  themselves.  (See  1  Kings 
xvi.  11.) 

Ver.  3.  Therefore  shall  the  land  mourn,  and  every  one  that 
dwelleth  therein  shall  languish,  &c.]  These  civil  wars  and 
commotions  make  the  whole  land  look  dismally  :  the  inha- 
bitants are  either  destroyed,  or  forced  to  leave  their  ha- 
bitations, and  languish  under  want  of  all  things:  the  beasts 
of  the  field,  and  fowls  of  the  air,  are  consumed  by  famine 
or  pestilence  :  and  the  fishes  of  the  rivers  and  great  waters 
(called  seas  in  the  Hebrew  language)  are  killed  through 
drought,  or  the  waters  being  tainted  by  the  infection  of  the 
air,  or  corrupted  by  the  blood  of  the  slain.  (Compare  Jer. 
iv.  25.  Zeph.  i.  3.)  The  prophets  sometimes  describe  a 
general  desolation  by  an  enumeration  of  particulars.  (Com- 
pare Isa.  xix.  5.  8.) 

Ver.  4.  Let  no  man  strive,  or  reprove  another:  for  my 
people  are  as  they  that  strive  with  the  priest.}  The  prophet 
speaks  of  the  Israelites  as  one  that  despaired  of  their 
amendment,  and  thought  it  lost  labour  to  reprove  them, 
they  being  of  that  refractory  temper,  as  not  to  hearken  to 
instruction,  and  even  to  quarrel  with  their  priests  them- 
selves, when  they  admonished  them  of  their  duty.  This 
seems  to  be  a  proverbial  expression  to  denote  a  stubborn 
and  incorrigible  temper :  for  it  was  a  capital  ofience  by 
the  law  for  any  to  behave  themselves  in  a  presumptuous 
manner  against  the  injunctions  of  the  priest.  (See  Deut. 
xvii.  12.) 

Ver.  5.  Therefore  shall  thou  fall  in  the  day,  and  the  pro- 
phet shall  fall  in  the  night.}  Thou  shalt  be  destroyed  both 
by  open  violence  and  by  secret  treachery  :  (compare  Jer. 
vi.  4,  5.  XV.  8.)  and  the  false  prophets  shall  be  involved 
in  the  same  destruction.    (Compare  ix.  7,  8.) 

I  will  kill  thy  mother.}  The  Hebrew  reads,  I  will  cut  off 
thy  mother;  i.  e.  the  whole  state  or  kingdom  of  Israel. 
(Compare  ii.  2.  Jer.  vi.  2.  xv.  8.) 

Ver.  6.  My  people  are  destroyed  for  lack  of  knowledge.} 
The  ignorance  of  the  true  principles  of  religion,  which  pre- 
vails among  the  people  of  the  ten  tribes,  is  the  occasion  of 
those  sins  which  draw  down  such  heavy  judgments  upon 
them  :  the  Levites.  who  are  placed  in  every  tribe  by  God's 
appointment  for  the  better  instructing  of  the  people,  are 
turned  out  of  their  possessions  by  Jeroboam  and  his  sue- 
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cessors,  and  none  left  to  teach   them  their  duty, 
2  Chron.  xi.  14.) 

Because  thou  hast  rejected  knowledge,  I  will  also  reject 
thee,  that  thou  shall  be  no  priest  for  me.]  This  is  spoken  to 
Jeroboam's  priests,  who,  being  taken  out  of  the  lowest  of  the 
people,  (1  Kings  xii.  31.)  were  very  ignorant  themselves,  and 
therefore  unable  to  teach  others. 

Because  thou  hast  forgotten  my  law,  I  will  also  forget  thy 
children.]  I  will  not  look  upon  them  any  longer  as  the  seed 
of  Abraham,  and  children  of  my  covenant. 

Ver.  7.  As  they  were  increased,  they  sinned  against  me, 
&c.]  Or,  The  more  they  were  increased,  the  more  they  sinned 
against  me.  (See  Noldius,  p.  436.)  The  greater  were  the 
favours  I  heaped  upon  them,  the  more  presumptuously 
they  sinned  against  me.  (Compare  xiii.  6.)  Therefore  I 
will  divest  them  of  all  those  glories  for  which  they  pride 
themselves,  and  lead  them  away  in  a  poor  and  miserable 
condition  into  captivity. 

Ver.  8.  They  eat  up  the  sin  of  my  people,  and  they  set  their 
hearts  on  their  iniquity.]  Those  idolatrous  priests  men- 
tioned ver.  6.  live  upon  the  sin-offerings  of  the  people;  and 
are  so  far  from  restraining  them,  that  they  take  delight  in 
seeing  them  commit  iniquity ;  because  the  more  they  sin, 
the  greater  is*  the  number  of  their  sin-offerings,  which  are 
the  priests'  portion. 

Ver.  9.  And  there  shall  be,  like  people,  like  priest :  and  I 
will  punish  them  for  their  ways,  &c.]  As  they  are  alike  in 
sinning,  so  shall  they  be  in  punishment. 

Ver.  10.  For  they  shall  eat,  and  not  have  enough.]  Or, 
Not  be  satisfied;  as  the  word  is  elsewhere  translated.  (See 
Lev.  xxvi.  26.  Micah  vi.  14.)  The  expression  may  sig- 
nify, either  their  food  shall  not  aflbrd  due  nourishment,  for 
want  of  God's  blessing  accompanying  it ;  (compare  Deut. 
viii.  3.  Hag.  i.  6.)  or  else  the  words  imply  a  threatening 
them  with  famine,  when  they  shall  not  have  food  enough  to 
satigfy  a  craving  appetite.  (Compare  Lev.  xxvi.  26.  Amos 
iv.  8.  Micah  vi.  14.)  The  contrary  phrase.  To  eat,  and  be 
full,  or  satisfied,  denotes  plenty.  (See  Lev.  xxvi.  5.  Deut. 
vi.  11.  viii.  10.  xi.  15.  Psal.  xxii.  26.  Joel  ii.  26.) 

Ver.  11.  Whoiedom,  and  wine,  and  new  wine,  take  away 
the  heart.']  Deprive  men  of  their  judgment,  and  darken 
their  understandings.  So  a  gift  is  said  to  destroy  the  heart, 
Eccles.  vii.  7.  to  bereave  men  of  the  use  of  their  discerning 
faculties. 

Ver.  12.  My  people  ask  counsel  at  their  stocks.]  Of  their 
idols  ;  for  so  the  word  nets  elsewhere  often  signifies.  (See 
Jer.  ii.  27.x.  8.  Habak.  ii.  19.) 

And  their  staff  declares  unto  them.]  This,  learned  men 
suppose  to  be  the  same  kind  of  divination  with  that  made 
by  arrows,  which  is  described,  Ezek.  xxi.  21.  (See  the 
note  upon  that  place.) 

For  the  spirit  of  whoredom  hath  caused  them  to  err,  &c.] 
This  is  to  be  understood  of  idolatry,  which  is  spiritual 
whoredom.     (Compare  v.  4.) 

Ver.  13.  They  sacrifice  upon  the  tops  of  the  mountains, 
&c.]  The  sacrificing  upon  mountains  and  shady  groves 
was  an  ancient  piece  of  idolatry,  often  mentioned  and 
reproved  by  the  prophets.  (See  Isa.  i.  29.  Ezck.  vi.  13. 
XX.  20.  and  the  notes  upon  those  places.) 

Therefore  your  daughters  shall  commit  v>horedom,  &c,] 
God  delivers  men  up  to  vile  affections,  as  a  punishment  of 
their  idolatry.    (See  Rom.  i.  28.) 


Ver.  14.  /  will  not  punish  your  daughters  when  they 
commit  whoredom,  &c.]  I  will  suffer  them  to  fall  from  one 
degree  of  wickedness  to  another.    (See  the  foregoing  verse.) 

For  themselves  are  separated  with  whores,  and  they  sacri- 
fice with  harlots.]  The  word  rendered  harlot  signifies  such 
as  prostituted  themselves  in  an  idol-temple,  in  honour  of 
the  idol:  such  lewd  practices  were  frequent  in  the  gentile 
temples  dedicated  to  Venus,  and  such-like  impure  deities : 
(see  Baruch  vi.  23.)  from  thence  the  Jews  learned  those 
filthy  customs.  (See  1  Kings  xiv.  23,  24.  xv.  12.)  The 
LXX.  render  the  word  very  properly  Tirikiafxivwv  ;  such 
as  are  initiated  into  the  service  of  the  idol  by  such  lewd 
rites. 

Therefore  the  people  that  doth  not  understand  shall  fall.] 
See  ver.  1.  6. 

Ver.  15.  Though  Israel  play  the  harlot,  yet  let  not  Judah 
offend.]  The  kingdom  of  Judah  still  retained  the  worship 
of  the  true  God,  and  the  ordinances  of  the  temple-service : 
so  the  prophet  exhorts  that  people  not  to  be  led  away  by 
the  ill  example  of  their  brethren  of  the  ten  tribes. 

And  come  not  ye  to  Gilgal,  neither  go  up  to  Beth- 
aven.]  Gilgal  was  a  remarkable  place  for  the  renewing  of 
the  rite  of  circumcision :  (Josh.  v.  9.)  there  the  people 
afterward  used  to  offer  sacrifice :  (1  Sam.  xv.  21.)  after 
Jeroboam's  setting  up  of  idolatry,  it  was  noted  for  the 
worship  of  false  gods,  as  appears  by  comparing  this  text 
with  ix.  15.  xii.  11.  Amos  iv.  4.  v.  5.  In  those  places 
of  Amos,  as  well  as  in  this  verse,  it  is  joined  with  Beth-el, 
noted  for  the  worship  of  one  of  Jeroboam's  calves ;  called 
here  Beth-aven,  and  x.  5.  Beth-el  originally  signifies  the 
house  of  God;  that  name  was  given  to  it  by  Jacob,  be- 
cause of  God's  appearing  to  him  there.  Gen.  xxviii.  17. 
But  when  it  became  the  seat  of  idolatry,  it  was  called 
Beth-aven,  i.  e.  the  house  of  vanity. 

Nor  swear.  The  Lord  liveth.]  As  long  as  ye  continue  to 
worship  idols,  I  will  not  have  my  name  mentioned  by 
your  polluted  lips,  inasmuch  as  there  is  no  fellowship  be- 
tween God  and  idols.  Many  of  the  Israelites  halted  be- 
tween God  and  Baal,  and  the  other  idols,  sometimes 
serving  one,  and  sometimes  the  others .  (See  1  Kings  xviii. 
21.  Ezek.  XX.  39.  xxiii.  38,  39.  Zeph.  i.  4,5.)  Some  under- 
stand the  words,  of  their  swearing  by  the  name  of  the  true 
God,  which  is  a  solemn  act  of  religious  worship,  (see  Deut. 
X.  20.)  and  yet  meaning  by  it  the  god  that  is  worshipped 
at  Beth-el.  This  God  forbids,  as  a  profanation  of  his  name. 
(See  Amos  viii.  14.) 

Ver.  16.  For  Israel  slideth  back  as  a  backsliding  heifer.] 
The  word  translated  slideth  back,  properly  signifies  being 
headstrong  and  untractable :  it  is  a  metaphor  from  oxen 
or  heifers  that  draw  their  neck  back,  and  will  not  put  it 
under  the  yoke.  (See  Jer.  vii.  24.)  The  expression  alludes 
to  the  calves,  called  heifers  by  the  Septuagint,  which  they 
worshipped. 

Now  will  the  Lord  feed  them  as  a  lamb  in  a  large  place.] 
The  expression  seems  ironical ;  as  if  the  prophet  had 
said,  they  were  like  headstrong  cattle,  that  would  not  be 
managed  by  their  leaders  or  drivers:  so  God  will  suf- 
fer them  to  be  scattered  as  sheep  without  a  shepherd  in 
the  large  country  of  Assyria,  whither  they  shall  be  led 
captive. 

Ver.  17.  Ephraim  is  joined  to  idols,  let  him  alone.]  Eph- 
raim  signifies  the  same  with  Israel,  or  the  ten  tribes.  (See 
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V.  3.)  It  is  to  no  purpose  to  take  pains  to  reclaim  him. 
(See  ver.  4.) 

Ver.  18.  Their  drink  is  sour.]  The  phrase  may  be  meta- 
phorical, to  express  the  corruption  of  their  manners :  (com- 
pare Deut.  xxxii.  32.  Isa.  i.  22.)  or  else,  if  we  join  it  in 
sense  with  the  remaining  part  of  the  verse,  it  imports  their 
excessive  drinking,  till  their  liquor  turn  sour  in  their  sto- 
machs ;  and  so  the  whole  verse  taxes  them  for  three  great 
vices,  drunkenness,  whoredom,  and  bribery. 

They  have  committed  whoredom  continually.]  This  may 
be  understood  of  idolatry,  which  is  spiritual  whoredom  : 
(see  ver.  12.)  but  the  literal  sense  agrees  very  well  with 
the  rest  of  the  verse. 

Their  rulers  with  shame  do  love,  Give  ye.]  i.  e.  Are  con- 
tinually asking  or  expecting  bribes :  (compare  Prov.  xxx. 
15.)  are  still  greedy  of  filthy  lucre.  (See  Micah  iii.  11. 
vii.  3.) 

The  Hebrew  word  translated  rulers,  properly  signifies 
shields :  it  is  taken  for  rulers  in  Psal.  xlvii.  9.  as  well  as 
here. 

Ver.  19.  The  wind  hath  bound  her  up  in  her  wings,]  The 
words  threaten  them  with  going  into  captivity :  for  it  is 
common  with  the  prophets  to  express  what  is  future  by  the 
preter-perfect  tense:  (see  the  note  upon  Isa.  xxi.  9.)  God's 
anger  is  often  expressed  by  a  blustering  or  tempestuous 
wind.  (See  xiii.  15.  Jer.  iv.  11,  12.  li.  1.)  This  wind  is 
said  here  to  carry  them  away  out  of  their  country :  and 
then  they  will  have  reason  to  be  ashamed  of  their  idola- 
trous sacrifices,  which  have  brought  such  severe  judgments 
upon  them. 

CHAP.  V. 

ARGUMENT. 

This  chapter,  and  the  next  to  the  fourth  verse,  threatens 
judgments  both  against  Israel  and  Judah  for  their  mani- 
fold sins,  till  they  repent :  upon  which  they  may  con- 
ceive hopes  of  pardon. 

Ver.  1.  MjIeAR  tjiis,  O  priests.]  Or  rather,  O  princes: 
which  reading  better  agrees  with  the  house  of  the  king 
that  follows :  the  Hebrew  word  is  of  both  .significations. 
So  Gen.  xlii.  45.  and  Exod.  ii.  16.  where  it  is  in  the  text 
priest  of  On  and  Midian :  but  the  margin  reads  the  prince 
of  On  and  Midian.    (Compare  vi.  9.) 

For  judgment  is  towards  you  (or  against  you),  because  you 
have  been  a  snare  on  Mizpah,  and  a  net  spread  upon  Tabor.] 
Ye  have  laid  snares  for  others  to  seize  upon  them  and  kill 
them  :  (see  ver.  2.)  just  as  hunters  spread  their  nets  upon 
mountains  and  hills  in  order  to  catch  their  prey.  Mizpah 
and  Tabor  were  two  noted  mountains ;  the  former  oh  the 
hither  side  of  Jordan,  the  other  on  the  farther  side  of  it, 
the  same  with  Gilead.    (See  Gen.  xxxi.  25.  40.  49.) 

Ver.  2.  And  the  revolters  are  profound  to  make  slaughter.] 
The  ringleaders  in  idolatry  and  other  wickedness  lay  deep 
designs  to  ensnare  men's  lives.    (Compare  iv.  4.  vi.  9.) 

Though  I  have  been  a  rebuker  of  them  all.]  By  my  pro- 
phets.   (Compare  vi.  5.) 

Ver.  3.  /  know  Ephraim,  and  Israel  is  not  hid  from  me.] 
I  know  him  and  hi.s  doings  :  Ephraim  is  equivalent  to  Is- 
rael, as  distinct  from  Judah,  in  this  prophecy,  and  compre- 
hendeth  the  ten  tribes,  ver.  5. 12. 14.  iv.  17.  vi.  4, 10.  vii. 


8.  11.  viii.  9.  and  in  several  other  places.  Ephraim  was 
the  head  of  the  ten  tribes,  both  for  its  numbers,  and  because 
Jeroboam  had  placed  the  seat  of  his  kingdom  in  that  tribe. 
(1  Kings  xii.  25.) 

Ibid,  and  Ver.  4.  Ephraim,  thou  commit  test  whoredom: — 
tlie  spirit  of  whoredom  is  in  the  midst  of  tliem.]  See  iv.  12. 

Ver,  6.  And  the  pride  of  Israel  doth  testify  to  his  face.] 
Their  indecent  behaviour  towards  God,  whose  worship  they 
despise,  doth  discover  itself  in  all  their  behaviour :  and 
convicts  them  of  the  just  desert  of  their  sins.  (Compare 
Isa.  iii.  9.) 

Ver.  6.  They  shall  go  with  their  flocks  and  herds  to  seek 
the  Lord.]  The  sacrifices  of  the  wicked  are  an  abomination 
to  the  Lord;  as  the  Scripture  often  observes.  (See  Prov. 
XV.  8.  Isa.  i.  15.)  This  verse  is  meant  of  the  people  of 
Judah,  mentioned  in  the  latter  part  of  the  foregoing  verse : 
who,  though  they  did  frequent  the  temple-worship,  yet 
CEime  thither  without  any  true  sense  of  religion  :  for  which 
the  prophets  Isaiah  and  Jeremiah  particularly  reprove 
them.    (See  Isa.  i.  11,  &c.  Jer.  vii.  3,  &c.) 

But  they  shall  not  find  him :  he  hath  withdrawn  himself 
from  them.]  God  is  said  to  hide  and  witlidraw  himself, 
when  he  will  not  answer  men's  prayers,  nor  afi"ord  them 
seasonable  relief  in  time  of  need.  (See  1  Sam.  xxviii. 
16.  Psal.  cii.  2.  Lam.  iii.  44.  and  compare  Micah  iii.  4.) 

Ver.  7.  They  have  dealt  treacherously  against  the  Lord.] 
The  verb  bagad,  to  deal  treacherously,  signifies  properly  a 
wife's  being  false  to  her  husband  :  (see  Jer.  iii.  20.)  from 
whence  it  is  applied  to  the  sin  of  idolatry,  so  often  styled 
spiritual  whoredom.  (Compare  vi.  7.  Isa.  xlviii.  8.  Jer. 
V.  11.) 

For  they  lutve  begotten  strange  children.]  Strange  ckil^ 
dren  may  either  mean  children  begotten  of  heathen  women, 
whom  they  took  to  marriage,  contrary  to  the  law,  (Exod. 
xxiii.  32.  Deut.  vii.  2.)  or  it  may  signify  such  children  as 
are  bred  up  in  the  idolatrous  practices  of  their  fathers. 

Now  shall  a  month  devour  them  and  their  portions.]  If 
we  understand  this  verse  of  Judah  (which  interpretation 
the  foregoing  and  following  verses  favour),  the  words  may 
be  expounded  of  the  invasion  made  upon  Judah  by  Pekah, 
king  of  Israel;  of  which,  see  2  Chron.  xxviii.  6.  By  a 
Tnonth's  devouring  them,  is  meant  a  sudden  and  speedy 
destruction.     (Compare  Zech.  xi.  8.) 

Ver.  8.  Blow  ye  the  comet  in  Gibeah,  and  the  trumpet  in 
RaTnah,  &c.]  This  imports  the  sounding  an  alarm  to  give 
notice  of  the  approaching  enemy,  (compare  Joel  ii.  1.) 
which  threatens  to  invade  the  kingdom  of  Judah.  (See 
the  foregoing  verse.)  These  were  towns  in  the  tribe  of 
Benjamin,  that  lay  upon  the  frontiers  of  that  kingdom. 

Cry  aloud  at  Beth-aven.]  To  give  notice  of  the  approach 
of  the  enemy.  (Compare  Isa.  x.  30.)  Beth-aven  may  either 
mean  Beth-el,  (see  iv.  15.)  or  a  town  of  that  name  near  to 
it.     (See  Josh.  vii.  2.) 

After  thee,  O  Benjamin.]  The  enemy  is  just  behind  thee ; 
or.  Let  him  that  is  after  thee,  or  behind  thee,  O  Benjamin, 
prepare  himself  to  battle ;  i.  e.  the  tribe  of  Judah,  which 
lay  next  to  Benjamin. 

Ver.  9.  Ephraim  shall  be  desolate  in  the  day  of  rebuke.] 
God's  judgments  shall  likewise  overtake  Israel,  or  the  ten 
tribes,  (see  the  note  on  ver.  3.)  as  well  as  Judah. 

Among  the  tribes  of  Israel  I  have  made  known  that  which 
surely  shall  be.]  I  have  denounced  my  judgments  against 
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the  whole  kingdom  of  Israel,  as  well  as  that  of  Judah, 
and  given  them  warning  that  they  may  escape  them  by  a 
timely  repentance. 

Ver.  10.  Tlte  princes  of  Judah  were  like  them  that  re- 
move the  bound.]  They  have  violated  the  most  sacred  laws 
of  God,  upon  which  not  only  the  ordinances  of  his  wor- 
ship, but  likewise  the  rights  and  properties  of  men  depend ; 
and  are  become  guilty  of  the  same  injustice  and  confusion 
with  those  that  remove  the  ancient  bounds  and  landmarks. 
(See  Deut.  xix.  14.)  Critics  observe,  that  the  note  of  simi- 
litude is  sometimes  in  sense  equivalent  to  a  strong  affirm- 
ation. So  Isa.  xiii.  6.  It  shall  come  as  a  destruction  from 
the  Almighty:  i.  t.  it  shall  be  an  apparent  instance  of  the 
Divine  vengeance.  John  i.  14.  We  beheld  his  glory,  as  of 
the  only-begotten  of  the  Father  :  i.  e.  such  as  proved  him 
to  be  the  only-begotten  of  the  Father. 

Therefore  have  I  poured  out  my  wrath  upon  them  like 
water.]  Which  shall  overwhelm  them  like  a  deluge.  Great 
calamities  are  often  compared  to  the  overflowing  of  water. 
(See  Psal,  xxxii.  6.  Ixix.  1.  cxiv.  7.  Isa.  xxx.  28.  Dan. 
ix.  26.) 

Ver.  11.  Ephraim  is  oppressed  and  broken  in  judgment.] 
He  is  delivered  over  to  oppressors  by  God's  just  judgment: 
such  were  Pul  and  Tiglath-pileser,  kings  of  Assyria.  (2 
Kings  XV.  19.  29.  compare  Deut.  xxviii.  33.) 

Because  he  willingly  walked  after  the  commandments.] 
This  is  commonly  explained  of  Jeroboam's  command 
to  his  subjects  of  forsaking  the  worship  of  the  true  God ; 
which  they  readily  complied  with.  Of  the  same  kind 
were  the  statutes  of  Omri,  which  are  mentioned  Micah  vi. 
16.  But  the  LXX.  render  it.  He  walked  after  vanity;  i.  e. 
idolatry :  either  reading  it  shave  for  tsave ;  or  else  sup- 
posing the  latter  word  put  for  the  former :  as  there  are  fre- 
quent instances  in  the  Hebrew  text,  that  letters  which  are 
near  the  same  sound  are  often  changed  one  for  another. 

Ver.  12.  Therefore  I  will  be  to  Ephraim  as  a  moth,  &c.] 
My  judgments  shall  consume  both  Israel  and  Judah,  as  a 
mothfretteth  a  garment.     (See  ver.  3.) 

Ver.  13.  When  Israel  saw  his  sickness,  and  Judah  his 
wound,  then  went  Ephraim  to  the  Assyrian,  &c.]  When  the 
king  of  Israel  saw  himself  too  wftak  to  contend  with  Pul 
king  of  Assyria,  he  sent  an  embassy  to  make  him  his  ally, 
and  in  order  to  it  became  his  tributary,  that  his  hand  might 
be  with  him  to  confirm  his  kingdom  to  him  ;  (2  Kings  xv.  19.) 
which  king  is  therefore  called  king  Jareb,  i.  e.  the  king 
that  should  plead  for  him,  or  defend  his  cause  against  any 
that  should  oppose  him.  So  in  like  manner  shall  Ahaz 
king  of  Judah  implore  the  assistance  of  Tiglath-pileser 
king  of  Assyria  against  his  enemies.  (2  Kings  xvi.  7. 
8  Chron.  xxviii.  16—18.) 

Yet  could  not  he  heal  you,  nor  cure  you  of  your  wound.] 
Yet  neither  of  these  alliances  afforded  any  lasting  benefit 
or  succour  to  those  that  desired  their  help  :  Menahem's 
son  being  after  a  short  reign  killed  by  Pekah ;  and  Ahaz 
being  rather  distressed  than  helped  by  Tiglath-pileser. 
(2  Chron.  xxviii.  21.) 

Ver.  14.  For  I  will  be  to  Ephraim  as  a  lion,  &c.]  I  will 
pour  out  my  judgments  upon  both  kingdoms  without  mercy. 
(Compare  xiii.  7,  8,  Psal.  1.  22.  Lam.  iii.  10.) 

Ver.  15.  /  will  go  and  return  to  my  place,  till  they  ac- 
knowledge their  offence,  and  seek  my  face.]  I  will  withdraw 
myself  from  them,  (see  ver.  6.)  till  by  a  sincere  humiliation 
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they  implore  my  favour.  The  Chaldee  paraphrase  expresses 
the  sense  thus  :  I  will  take  away  my  majestic  presence,  or 
Schechinah,  from  among  them,  and  will  return  into  heaven. 
Ezekiel  describes  the  destruction  of  the  temple  and  king- 
dom, by  God's  removing  his  glory  from  the  sanctuary  and 
the  city.    (See  Ezek.  x.  4.  xi.  23.) 

In  their  affliction  they  will  seek  me  early.]  i.  e.  Earnestly, 
with  great  diligence  and  assiduity.  (See  Prov.  i.  28.  Psal. 
Ixxviii.  34.) 

CHAP.    VI.  ^ 

ARGUMENT. 

The  three  first  verses  of  this  chapter  should  have  been  j  oined 
to  the  fifth,  as  was  observed  in  the  Argument  of  that  chap- 
ter :  in  the  following  verses  God  complains  of  their  in- 
corrigibleness,  and  threatens  his  judgments  as  a  just  con- 
sequent of  their  sins. 

Ver.  1,  \yOME,  let  us  return  unto  the  Lord,  &c.]  A  form 
of  supplication  which  the  prophet  dictates  to  them,  as  very 
proper  for  the  occasion.  (Compare  xiv.  2.)  The  LXX. 
add  the  word  Xi-^ovng,  saying,  to  the  end  of  the  foregoing 
verse. 

He  has  torn,  and  he  will  heal  us,  &c.]  The  same  God  that 
punisheth  us,  can  only  remove  his  judgments,  and  shew  us 
mercy.  (Compare  Deut.  xxxii.  39.  1  Sam.  ii.  6.)  The  ex- 
pression, he  has  torn,  relates  to  what  is  said,  v.  14. 

Ver.  2.  After  two  days  he  will  revive  us  ;  in  the  third  day 
he  will  raise  us  up,  &c.]  A  deliverance  from  such  miseries 
or  calamities,  from  whence  men  despair  of  a  recovery,  is 
often  represented  as  restoring  them  to  life  after  death.  (See 
Psal.  xxx.  3.  Ixxi,  20.  Ixxxvi.  13.)  Particularly  the  restora- 
tion of  the  Jewish  nation  is  often  described,  as  if  it  were 
a  new  life  from  the  dead  :  see  the  note  upon  Ezek.  xxxvii. 
11.  Two  or  three  in  Scripture  denotes  a  small  number : 
(see  Isa.  xvii.  6.  Matt,  xviii.  20.)  accordingly  here  it 
signifies  a  short  space  of  time.  (Compare  Luke  xiii.  32, 
33.)  Dr.  Wells  thinks  the  words  primarily  foretell  Heze- 
kiah's  recovery  from  his  dangerous  sickness  on  the  third 
day  :  (2  Kings  xx.  5.)  but  it  is  certain,  taking  the  expres- 
sion in  its  true  and  natural  sense,  it  is  a  plain  prediction 
of  our  Lord's  resurrection,  and  referred  to  by  St.  Paul  as  a 
proof  of  it,  1  Cor.  xv.  4.  The  prophets  when  they  pre- 
dicted temporal  deliverances,  were  often  carried  out  beyond 
themselves  and  their  first  subject,  if  I  may  so  express  it, 
to  foretell  the  more  signal  mercies  relating  to  the  times  of 
the  gospel. 

Ver.  3.  Then  shall  we  know,  if  we  follow  on  to  know  the 
Lord.]  God  will  bless  our  sincere  endeavours  to  know  his 
will  with  a  proportionable  success.  (Compare  Isa.  liv.  13.) 

His  going  forth  is  prepared  as  the  morning,  &c.]  The 
comforts  of  the  gospel  are  here  expressed  by  two  things, 
which  are  very  proper  to  enliven  and  exhilarate  our  spirits, 
a  fair  morning,  and  a  kindly  season,  wherein  the  earth 
plentifully  yields  her  increase,  by  a  due  intermixture  of 
rain  and  sunshine.  (Compare  2  Sam.  xxiii.  4,  and  see  the 
note  upon  ii.  22.)  Concerning  the  former  and  the  latter 
rain,  see  the  note  upon  Joel  ii.  23. 

Ver.  4.  O  Ephraim,  what  shall  I  do  to  thee  ?  O  Judah, 
what  shall  I  do  to  thee  ?]  Or  rather.  What  shall  I  do  for 
thee?  (See  x.  3.)  How  can  I  shew  either  Israel  or  Judah 
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any  mercy  or  favour,  since  there  is  nothing  of  true  or  solid 
goodness  to  be  found  in  you  ? 

Ver.  5.  Therefore  have  I  hewed  them  by  the  prophets;  I 
have  slain  them  by  the  tvords  of  my  mouth.}  The  verb  ren- 
dered hewed,  signifies  likewise  to  cut  off,  or  destroy.  (See 
Isa.  li.  9.)  The  prophets  are  said  to  do  things,  when  they 
declare  God's  purpose  of  doing  them.  (See  Jer.  i.  10.  v.  14. 
Ezek.  xliii.  3.)  God's  word  is  described  as  sharper  than 
a  two-edged  sword,  Heb.  iv.  12.  Rev.  i.  16.  because  his 
judgments  denounced  by  his  messengers  are  like  the  sen-  ! 
tence  of  a  judge,  which  shall  be  certainly  followed  with  [ 
execution.  j 

And  thy  judgments  are  as  the  light  when  it  goeth  forth.]  i 
Thou  will  make  the  justice  of  thy  judgments,  O  God,  ap- 
pear as  clear  as  the  light  of  the  rising  snn.    It  is  frequent 
in  the  Hebrew  language  to  change  the  discourse  from  the 
first  to  the  second  or  third  person. 

Ver.  6.  For  I  desired  mercy,  and  not  sacrifice,  &c.]  i.  e. 
Rather  than  sacrifice ;  I  am  better  pleased  with  true  good- 
ness, than  with  the  exactest  observance  of  the  external 
duties  of  religion,  unless  they  proceed  from  a  sincere  prin- 
ciple of  obedience.  (See  Micah  vi.  6 — 8.)  The  Jews  use 
to  express  comparisons  by  negatives,  or  rejecting  the 
thing  less  worthy :  so  we  are  to  understand  that  expression 
of  the  prophet  Joel,  (ii.  13.)  Rend  your  heart,  and  not  your 
garments:  and  those  words  of  Christ,  (John  vi.27.)  Labour 
not  for  the  meat  which  perisheth,  but  for  that  which  endur- 
eth  to  everlasting  life;  i.  e.  for  this  rather  than  the  former: 
and  that  text  of  St.  Peter,  (1  Pet.  iii.  3,  4.)  Whose  adorn- 
ing, let  it  not  be  tlie  outward  adorning  of  plaiting  the  hair, 
or  wearing  gold  ;  but  let  it  be  the  hidden  man  of  the  heart, 

Ver.  7.  But  they,  like  men  [Hebrew,  like  Adam\  have 
transgressed  the  covenant.}  Which  I  solemnly  contracted 
with  them ;  just  as  Adam  did  in  Paradise. 

There  they  have  dealt  treacherously  against  me.}  In  that 
very  instance  of  my  loving-kindness,  they  made  me  most 
unsuitable  returns.    (See  v.  7.) 

Ver.  8.  Gilead  is  a  city  of  them  that  work  iniquity,  and 
is  polluted  with  blood.}  The  iniquity  which  Gilead  is  here 
accused  of  is,  probably,  idolatry,  as  appears  by  compar- 
ing this  verse  with  xii.  11.  The  Hebrew  word  aven,  used 
in  both  places,  frequently  signifies  so :  and  the  blood  which 
is  said  to  be  polluted  mth,  may  mean  the  blood  of  their 
children  which  they  sacrificed  to  Moloch.  Dr.  Wells  in- 
terprets the  verse  of  those  Gileadites  who  assisted  Pekah 
in  the  murder  of  Pekahiah,  2  Kings  xv.  25.  The  Hebrew 
phrase  translated  here  polluted  with  blood,  literally  signi- 
fies with  bloody  footsteps,  being  taken  from  such  who  are 
found  with  their  shoes  stained  with  the  blood  they  have 
shed.    (Compare  1  Kings  ii.  5.) 

Ver.  9.  And  as  troops  of  robbers  wait  for  a  man,  so  the 
company  of  priests  murder  in  the  way  by  consent.}  The 
word  cohanim,  priests,  does  likewise  signify  princes :  (see 
v.  1.)  who  are  often  reproved  by  the  prophets  as  guilty  of 
great  injustice  and  oppression,  (See  Ezek.  xxii.  27.  Zeph. 
iii.  3.) 

For  they  commit  lewdness.}  Or,  enormity :  as  the  margin 
reads  to  a  better  sense. 

Ver.  10.  /  have  seen  a  horrible  thing  in  the  house  of 
Israel.}  Such  an  apostacy  from  God  as  cannot  be  men- 
tioned without  horror.    (Compare  Jer.  ii.  11,  12,  v.  30.) 
There  is  the  whoredom  of  Ephraim.}  This  may  be  under- 


stood, both  in  a  literal  and  a  metaphorical  sense,  for  idol* 
atry.    (See  iv.  12—14.) 

Ver.  11.  Also,  O  Judah,  he  hath  set  a  harvest  for  thee, 
&c.]  Or,  A  harvest  is  appointed  for  thee;  the  active  is  used 
for  the  impersonal :  (see  the  note  upon  Isa.  xliv.  18.)  i.  e, 
thou  hast  made  thyself  ripe  for  destruction.  (Compare 
Jer.  U.  33.  Joel  ui,  13,  Micah  iv,  12.  Rev.  xiv.  15.) 

WTten  I  returned  the  captivity  of  my  people.}  The  sense 
would  be  plainer  if  the  words  were  rendered.  What  I 
would  have  turned  away  the  captivity  of  tny  people:  when 
I  would,  upon  their  repentance,  have  averted  my  judg- 
ments, which  will  end  in  their  captivity.  The  Hebrew  Ian* 
guage  wants  the  potential  mood,  which  is  supplied  by  the 
tenses  of  the  indicative. 


CHAP.    VII. 

ARGUMENT. 

The  prophet  reproves  the  sins  of  the  princes  and  great 
men  of  Israel,  and  denounces  judgments  against  the 
people  in  general  for  their  hypocrisy. 

Ver.  1.  rr  HEN  I  would  have  healed  Israel,  then  the  ini- 
quity of  Ephraim  was  discovered,  and  the  wickedness  of 
Samaria.}  When  God  was  just  averting  his  judgment  from 
Israel,  the  people  gave  him  new  provocations,  especially 
the  inhabitants  of  Samaria,  the  principal  seat  of  the  king- 
dom.    (See  ver.  5.) 

For  they  commit  falsehood ;  and  the  thief  cometh  in,  &c,] 
Both  great  and  small  seize  other  men's  properties  by  the 
secret  methods  of  fraud,  and  the  open  violence  of  rapine 
and  oppression.   (See  v.  1.  vi.  10.) 

Ver.  2.  Now  their  own  doings  have  beset  them  about.} 
They  shall  be  taken  in  their  own  wickedness,  (see  Psal.  ix. 
16,  Prov.  V.  22.)  and  their  sin  shall  bring  its  own  punishment 
with  it. 

Ver.  3.  They  make  the  king  glad  with  their  wickedness, 
&c,]  They  study  to  please  their  kings  smd  great  men  by 
complying  with  the  idolatry  they  have  set  up.  The  LXX. 
read,  kings,  in  the  plural  number,  meaning  the  succession 
of  kings  of  Israel  from  Jeroboam. 

And  their  princes  with  lies.}  Which  they  speak  to  please 
and  flatter  them.  But  the  word  lie,  sometimes  signifies  an 
idol,  and  the  practice  of  idolatry,  as  being  set  up  in  direct 
opposition  to  the  true  God,  (Compare  ver.  13.  ii.  4.  x. 
13.  xi.  12.  Habak.  ii.  18,  Rom.  i,  25.  Rev.  xxii.  15.)  This 
sense  agrees  very  well  with  the  scope  and  design  of  the 
place, 

Ver,  4,  Jliey  are  all  adulterers.}  The  expression  may 
be  metaphorical,  implying  that  they  were  apostates  from 
God,  to  whose  service  tliey  were  engaged  by  the  most  so- 
lemn bond  and  covenant.  (Compare  Jer.  ix.  2.  Matt.  xiv. 
4.  James  iv.  4.)  If  the  words  be  understood  literally,  the 
prophet  compares  the  heat  of  their  lust  to  the  fiame  of  an 
oven  ;  as  it  follows. 

Who  ceasethfrom  raising  after  he  hath  kneaded  the  dough, 
&c.]  When  an  oven  is  sufficiently  heated,  the  baker  doth 
not  raise  any  more  fire,  but  thinks  what  he  has  made  enough 
to  keep  the  oven  hot,  till  the  dough  be  fit  to  put  into  the 
oven.  Some  render  the  latter  part  of  the  sentence  thus, 
WIio  ceaseth  from  waking,  or  watching  (his  oven) :  to  the 
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same  sense  with  that  of  ver.  6.  Thdr  baker  sleepeth  all  the 
night. 

Ver.  6.  In  the  day  of  our  king  the  princes  have  made  him 
sick  with  bottles  of  wine.]  Or,  With  being  overheated  through 
wine:  so  the  word  chamath  signifies,  Habak.  ii.  15.  The 
day  of  the  king's  birth  or  inauguration  was  kept  with  riot 
and  excess. 

He  stretched  out  his  hand  to  scomers.']  He  encouraged 
mean  and  loose  people  to  converse  too  familiarly  with  him, 
forgetting  his  rank  and  dignity. 

Ver.  6.  For  they  have  made  ready  their  heart  like  an 
oven,  while  they  lie  in  wait,  &c.]  This  verse  pursues  the 
metaphor  begun  iu  ver.  4.  As  the  baker  when  he  has 
thoroughly  heated  his  oven,  if  he  lays  himself  to  sleep  in 
the  night,  finds  all  in  a  flame  in  the  morning :  so  the  great 
men  of  the  land  kindle  evil  desires  in  their  hearts,  and  at 
the  first  opportunity  their  hidden  designs  break  out  like  a 
flame  into  open  action. 

Ver.  7.  They  are  all  hot  as  an  overt,  and  have  devoured 
their  judges:  all  their  kitigs  are  fallen.]  The  flame  of  civil 
discord  is  spread  among  the  people  in  general :  this  hath 
been  the  destruction  both  of  the  inferior  magistrates  and 
of  their  kings  too ;  an  anarchy  continuing  for  eleven  years 
after  the  death  of  Jeroboam  the  Second  ;  and  afterward  his 
son  Zechariah,  and  his  successors  Shallum  and  Pekahiah, 
being  slain  by  conspiracies  formed  against  them.  (2  Kings 
XV.  10. 14. 25.) 

There  is  none  among  them  that  calleth  upon  me.]  And  yet 
these  confusions  have  not  brought  either  kings  or  people  to 
a  due  humiliation  for  their  sins. 

Ver.  8.  Ephraim  hath  mixed  himself  among  the  people.] 
Whereas  Israel  was  by  God's  institution  to  be  his  peculiar 
people,  Deut.  vii.  6.  he  has  mixed  or  joined  himself  with 
idolaters;  (see  Psal.  cvi.  35.)  and  he  shall  have  a  just  pu- 
nishment for  his  sins,  he  shall  be  carried  away  captive  to 
dwell  among  them.    (See  ix.  3.  Jer.  xvi.  12, 13.) 

Ephraim  is  a  cake  not  turned.]  Baked  only  on  one  side : 
i.  e.  serving  God  by  halves,  and  halting  between  his  service 
and  the  worship  of  idols.  The  Chaldee  paraphrast  inter- 
prets it.  Before  it  is  baked  on  both  sides,  it  is  devoured  by  its 
greedy  enemies ;  the  metaphor  being  taken  from  the  raven- 
ousness  of  a  hungry  stomach.  This  sense  agrees  very  well 
with  what  follows. 

Ver.  9.  Strangers  have  devoured  his  strength,  and  (or 
yet)  he  knoweth  it  not.]  The  Syrians,  in  the  time  of  Jehoa- 
haz,  reduced  them  very  low:  (see  2  Kings  xiii.  7.)  after- 
ward they  became  tributaries  to  Pul  king  of  Assyria, 
(2  Kings  XV.  20.)  and  at  length  were  carried  captive  by 
Shalmaneser,(2  Kings  xvii.)  And  yet  all  these  afilictions  do 
not  make  them  sensible  of  the  ill  state  of  their  afi"airs,  and 
that  the  hand  of  God  is  against  them.  (See  ii.  8.  and  the 
following  verse :  Isa.  xlii.  2-5.) 

Yea,  gray  hairs  are  here  and  there  upon  him.]  He  still 
declines  in  strength  and  power,  like  a  man  worn  out  with 
age,  and  ready  to  give  up  the  ghost. 

Ver.  10.  And  the  pride  of  Israel  testifieth  to  his  face.] 
See  V.  3, 

And  they  do  not  return  to  the  Lord  their  God,  &c.]  See 
ver.  9. 

Ver.  11.  Ephraim  is  a  silly  dove  tvithout  a  heart :  they  call 
to  Egypt,  they  go  to  Assyria.]  Like  an  unwary  dove  which 
falls  into  the  snare  that  is  laid  for  it ;  so  the  Israelites  be- 


take themselves  for  refuge  to  their  enemies :  sometimes 
they  apply  themselves  to  the  king  of  Egypt  for  succour ;  at 
other  times  they  trust  to  the  aid  of  the  Assyrians.  (See 
2  Kings  XV.  19.  xvii.  4.) 

Ver.  12.  When  they  shall  go,  I  will  spread  a  net  for 
them;  I  will  bring  them  down  as  the  fowls  of  heaven.']  Whi- 
thersoever they  betake  themselves  for  safety,  they  Tshall  no 
more  escape  than  birds  can  escape  the  snares  of  the  fowler. 
(See  the  foregoing  verse.) 

I  will  chastise  them  as  their  congregation  hath  heard.] 
I  will  bring  those  calamities  upon  them,  which  I  have 
denounced  in  my  laws  against  the  whole  people  of  Israel, 
whenever  they  forsake  me.  (See  Lev.  xxvi.  Deut.  xxviii. 
compared  with  2  Kings  xvii.  13, 14.)  The  Chaldee  para- 
phrast renders  the  latter  part  of  the  verse  thus,  I  will  chas- 
tise them  because  they  have  followed  their  own  counsels: 
as  if  he  had  read  in  the  original  La  Asatham,  instead  of 
Laadatham.    (Compare  x.  6.  xi.  6.) 

Ver.  18.  Though  I  have  redeemed  them,  yet  they  have  spoken 
lies  against  me.]  Though  I  have  redeemed  them  out  of  Egypt, 
(see  Micah  vi.  4.)  and  afforded  them  many  other  signal  de- 
liverances, yet  they  have  not  given  me  the  glory  ;  but  have 
represented  me  by  their  golden  calves,  and  changed  my 
truth  into  a  lie,  Rom.  i.  25.     (See  the  note  upon  ver.  3.) 

Ver.  14.  And  they  have  not  cried  to  me  with  their  heart, 
when  they  howled  upon  their  beds.]  When  they  were  be- 
moaning their  calamities,  as  sick  men  bewail  themselves 
upon  a  bed  of  sickness,  yet  they  did  not  call  upon  me 
heartily  and  sincerely.  (Compare  Jer.  iii.  10.  Psal.  Ixxviii. 
34.  36.) 

They  assemble  themselves  for  com  and  wine,  and  they  rebel 
against  me.]  When  they  assembled  themselves  to  depre- 
cate a  famine,  they  still  retained  the  same  disobedient  tem- 
per towards  me. 

Ver.  15.  Though  I  have  bound  and  sti-engthened  their 
arms,  yet  do  they  imagine  mischief  against  me.]  Though  I 
have  bound  up  their  wounds,  and  given  them  new  strength 
and  vigour,  yet  they  are  continually  devising  some  new 
idolatrous  invention,  whereby  they  may  dishonour  me. 

Ver.  16.  They  return,  but  not  to  the  Most  High  ;  they  are 
like  a  deceitful  bow.]  Their  conversion  is  only  outward,  not 
inward  and  sincere:  they  are  like  an  ill-contrived  bow, 
which  never  directs  the  arrow  to  the  mark.  (Compare 
Psal.  Ixxviii.  57.) 

Their  princes  shall  fall  by  the  sword  for  the  rage  oftheir^ 
tongue.]  For  the  dishonour  they  have  done  me  by  blas- 
phemous speeches  against  me.    (See  ver.  13.) 

This  shall  be  their  derision  in  the  land  of  Egypt.]  Their 
blasphemies  and  other  enormities  shall  be  a  just  cause  of 
their  reproach  to  them,  when  they  are  exiles  in  Egypt, 
whither  many  of  them  fled  or  were  carried  away  captive. 
(See  ix.  3. 6.  compare  viii.  13.  and  see  the  notes  upon  Ezek. 
xxxvi.  20.) 

CHAP.    VIII. 

ARGUMENT. 

God's  judgments  are  denounced  both  against  Judah  and 
Israel,  for  their  idolatries  and  other  impieties. 

Ver.  1.  iSeT  a  trumpet  to  thy  mouth:  he  shall  come  as  an 
eagle  against  the  house  of  the  Lord.]  Give  notice  of  the  ap- 
proaching enemy ;  (see  v.  8.)  who  is  coming  with  speed 
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and  fierceness,  like  a  bird  of  prey,  (see  Deut.  xxviii.  49.) 
against  the  city  and  temple  of  Jerusalem.  By  the  house  of 
the  Lord  may  be  meant  God's  people  in  general,  whom  he 
formerly  took  a  peculiar  care  of  as  his  own  family.  (Com- 
pare ix.  15.)  This  may  probably  denote  Sennacherib's  in- 
vasion, 2  Kings  xviii.  17. 

Ver.  2.  Israel  shall  cry  unto  me,  My  God,  we  know  thee.] 
Israel  is  placed  in  the  Hebrew  the  last  word  in  the  verse : 
so  Dr.  Wells  joins  it  to  the  next  verse,  and  understands  this 
verse  of  Judah ;  who  shall  cry  unto  God  as  their  protector, 
in  the  times  of  their  fears,  when  the  invasion  mentioned  in 
the  foregoing  verse  threatened  them.  (See  v.  15.)  If  we 
understand  the  words  of  Israel,  according  as  ours  and  most 
other  translators  render  them,  the  sense  of  them  is,  that  the 
ten  tribes  still  acknowledged  the  true  God  to  be  their  God, 
and  pretended  that  they  had  not  forsaken  him,  but  wor- 
shipped him  at  Dan  and  Beth-el,  though  under  sensible  re- 
presentations :  as  we  see  Jehu  still  pretended  a  great  zeal 
for  the  Lord,  at  the  same  time  that  he  worshipped  the  golden 
calves,  1  Kings  x.  16.  29. 

Ver.  3.  Israel  has  cast  off  the  thing  tliat  is  good,  &c.] 
Whereas  they  have  really  cast  off  the  true  worship  of  God, 
and  with  that  every  thing  that  is  good :  and  as  a  punish- 
ment of  their  impiety,  their  enemy  the  king  of  Assyria  shall 
pursue  them  like  a  wild  beast,  and  they  shall  become  a 
prey  to  him.  (Compare  Psal.  cxliii.  3.  Lam.  iii.  66.  v.  5.) 
Dr.  Wells  reads  the  verse  according  to  the  division  he  has 
made  of  this  and  the  foregoing  verse :  As  for  Israel,  Israel 
hath  cast  off  the  thing  that  is  good,  &c. 

Ver.  4.  They  have  set  up  kings,  but  not  by  me,  &c.]  Shal- 
lum,  and  Menahem,  and  Pekah,  usurped  the  kingdom  by 
murder  and  treason  ;  (2  Kings  xv.  13, 14.  25.)  not  by  any 
declaration  of  my  will,  as  Jeroboam  and  Jehu  had  done, 
or  consulting  me  by  any  prophet. 

Of  their  silver  and  gold  have  they  made  themselves  idols, 
&c.]  They  have  abused  their  wealth  to  idolatry,  which  will 
be  the  occasion  of  their  destruction.    (See  ii.  8.) 

Ver.  5.  Thy  calf,  O  Samaria,  hath  cast  thee  off,  &c.]  As 
the  people  of  Samaria  (see  ver.  6.)  have  cast  off  that  which 
is  good,  (ver.  3.)  so  the  calf  which  they  worship  shall  not 
protect  or  deliver  them  from  the  evils  coming  upon  them, 
now  my  anger  is  kindled  against  them. 

How  long  will  it  be  ere  they  attain  to  innocency  ?]  I  shall 
no  longer  shew  any  patience  towards  them,  since  it  is  in 
vain  to  expect  any  reformation  from  them. 

Ver.  6.  From  Israel  was  it  also.}  This  calf,  as  well  as 
that  made  in  the  wilderness,  (Exod.  xxxii.)  was  an  inven- 
tion of  the  Israelites,  not  borrowed  from  any  of  their  neigh- 
bouring idolaters. 

But  the  calf  of  Samaria  shall  be  broken  in  pieces.]  And 
carried  for  a  present  to  the  king  of  Assyria,  x.  5,  6.  The 
sense  would  run  better,  if  the  words  were  rendered,  Tliere- 
fore  the  calf  of  Samaria,  &c.  so  the  particle  ki  often  signi- 
fies. The  calf  of  Samaria  denotes  the  calf  of  Beth-el,  in  the 
kingdom  of  Samaria.  (Compare  x.  5.)  Samaria  being  the 
chief  seat  of  the  kingdom  of  Israel,  is  often  put  for  that 
kingdom.  (Sec  1  Kings  xiii.  33.  xxi.  1.  2  Kings  v.  3. 
xxiii.  19.) 

Ver.  7.  For  they  have  sowed  the  wind,  and  shall  reap  the 
whirlwind.]  A  proverbial  expression,  to  signify,  that  as 
men's  works  are,  so  must  their  reward  be :  that  they  who 
sow  iniquity  shall  reap  vanity,  Prov.  xxii.  8.  their  labour 


shall  be  fruitless,  or  shall  turn  to  their  hurt  and  damage. 
(See  Eccles.  v.  16.  and  x.  13.  of  this  prophecy.)  All  the 
pains  the  kings  of  Israel  and  their  subjects  take  to  enrich 
themselves,  and  to  strengthen  their  kingdom,  being  built 
upon  the  foundation  of  apo.stacy  and  idolatry,  .shall  turn  to 
no  better  account  than  countrymen  expect  from  a  blasted 
crop  of  com :  and  whatever  advantage  they  make,  it  shall 
at  last  be  a  prey  to  foreigners,  to  the  kings  of  Syria  and 
Assyria.    (See  2  Kings  xiii.  3,  4.  xv.  29.  xvii.  6.) 

Ver.  8.  Israel  is  swallowed  up.]  i.  e.  Shall  as  certainly  be 
carried  captive  by  the  Assyrians,  as  if  he  was  already  gone 
into  captivity.    (See  the  note  upon  Isa.  xxi.  9.) 

Now  shall  they  be  among  the  gentiles  as  a  vessel  wherein 
there  is  no  pleasure.]  They  shall  be  despised  as  a  vessel  or 
utensil  that  is  broken  and  become  useless.  (Compare  Jer. 
xxii.  28.  xlviii.  38.) 

Ver.  9.  For  they  are  gone  up  to  Assyria,  &c.]  To  engage 
Pul,  king  of  Assyria,  to  be  their  confederate,  (2  Kings 
XV.  19.) 

A  wild  ass  alone  by  himself]  As  a  wild  ass,  which  is  al- 
together untractable,  and  will  go  its  own  way.  (See  Job 
xxxix.  5.  Jer.  ii.  24.)  The  particle  as  is  frequently  under- 
stood.   (See  the  note  upon  Isa.  xxi.  8.) 

Ephraim  has  hired  lovers.]  Procured  foreign  allies  with 
great  expense,  and  depends  upon  them  for  succour  and 
protection,  and  not  upon  God.  (See  ii.  10.  v.  13.  xii.  1. 
Jer.  xxii.  20.  22.) 

Ver.  10.  Yea,  though  they  have  hired  [allies]  among  the 
nations,  now  will  I  gather  them.]  I  will  make  their  own 
allies  turn  their  enemies,  particularly  the  Assyrians.  (See 
the  note  upon  Ezek.  xvi.  37.) 

And  they  shall  sorrow  a  little  for  the  burden  of  the  king 
of  princes.]  They  shall  feel  the  burdens  and  oppressions 
laid  upon  them  by  the  king  of  Assyria,  who  styles  himself 
king  of  kings,  as  having  kings  and  princes  his  tributaries. 
(See  the  note  upon  Isa.  x.  8.)  The  word  menat  signifies 
in  a  little  time  here,  as  it  does  Hag.  ii.  6. 

Ver.  11.  Because  Ephraim  hath  made  altars  to  sin,  altars 
shall  be  to  him  to  sin.]  Or,  A  punishment  for  hissin :  he  shall 
fall  from  one  degree  of  wickedness  and  idolatry  to  another; 
and  his  sin  shall  bring  its  own  punishment  along  with  it, 
(compare  x.  8.  Deut.  iv.  28.  Jer.  xvi.  13.)  and  be  the  occa- 
sion of  bringing  my  severest  judgments  upon  him. 

Ver.  12.  /  have  written  to  him  the  great  things  of  my  law, 
but  they  were  accounted  as  a  strange  thing.]  That  law  which 
I  gave  them  by  Moses,  containing  rules  excellent  in  them- 
selves, and  such  as  would  have  made  them  great  in  the 
eyes  of  their  neighbours,  (Deut.  iv.  6.  8.)  they  have  dis- 
regarded, as  if  it  had  neither  reason  nor  authority. 

Ver.  13.  They  sacrifice  flesh  for  the  sacrifices  of  mine  of- 
ferings, and  eat  it ;  but  the  Lordaccepteth  them  not.]  Their 
sacrifices  are  not  acceptable  to  God,  being  not  brought 
with  a  religious  mind.  (See  cv.  6.  ix.  4.  Amos  iv.  4.) 
The  Chaldee  parapbrast  renders  the  expression  Zibche 
Hababai,  the  sacrifices  of  mine  offerings,  as  if  it  meant  the 
sacrifices  of  extortion,  such  as  were  gotten  by  bribes  and 
rapine,  which  still  adds  to  the  wickedness  of  the  offerers. 
(Compare  Amos  ii.  8.) 

Now  will  he  remember  their  iniquity.]  See  ix.  9.  Amos 
viii.  7. 

They  shall  return  into  Egypt.]  As  into  a  second  bond- 
age there,  which  God  threatens  the  Jews  as  one  of  the 
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severest  judgments  he  could  inflict  upon  them.  (Deut. 
xxviii.  68.  see  vii.  16.  ix.  3. 6.  of  this  prophecy.)  Or  the 
expression  may  denote,  that  they  shall  go  into  a  state  of 
captivity  and  bondage,  as  bad  as  that  which  they  suffered 
in  Egypt.  Going  into  Egypt  was  a  proverbial  speech  for 
extreme  misery.    (See  the  note  upon  Zech.  v.  11.) 

Ver.  14.  Israel  hath  forgotten  his  Maker,  and  buildeth 
temples.]  To  his  idols,  at  Dan  and  Beth-el. 

And  Judah  hath  multiplied  fenced  cities,  &c.]  Judah 
puts  greater  confidence  in  their  fortifications  than  in  God's 
protection :  but  God's  judgments  shall  destroy  them  as 
surely  as  if  a  fire  had  been  kindled  in  them.  (Compare 
Amos  i.  4,  &c.)  God's  vengeance  is  often  compared  to  fire. 
(See  the  note  upon  Ezek.  xxx.  8.) 

CHAP.    IX. 

ARGU.MENT. 

The  captivity  of  the  ten  tribes  is  foretold  as  a  judgment 
for  their  manifold  sins. 

Ver.  1.  JVEJOICE  not,  O  Israel,  for  joy,  like  other  peo- 
ple.} The  joy  here  mentioned  may  properly  mean  those  re- 
joicings which  were  commonly  made  among  all  people  at 
the  end  of  harvest,  when  the  gentiles  offered  sacrifices  of 
thanksgiving  for  the  plenty  they  enjoyed.  The  prophet  tells 
the  Israelites  they  had  more  highly  offended  by  their  apo- 
stacy,  than  the  gentiles  did  by  their  ignorance.  (Compare 
Ezek.  xvi.  47,  48.) 

For  thou  hast  gone  a  whoring  from  thy  God,  thou 
hast  loved  a  reward  from  every  corn-floor.]  Thou  hast 
broken  the  covenant  God  made  with  thee,  by  serving  other 
gods,  (see  iv.  12.  v.  4.  7.)  and  hast  offered  the  first- 
fruits,  or  tithes  of  thy  increase,  to  idols,  as  an  acknowledg- 
ment that  the  plenty  thou  enjoyest  was  their  gift.  (See 
ii.  12.  Jer.  xliv.  17.) 

Ver.  2.  The  floor  and  the  wine-press  shall  not  feed  them, 
&c.]  I  will  take  away  their  plenty  of  com  and  wine,  as  a 
just  punishment  of  their  ingratitude.   (See  ii.  9. 12.) 

Ver.  3.  They  shall  not  dwell  in  the  Lords  land:  but 
Ephraim  shall  return  to  Egypt.]  God  will  turn  them  out  of 
that  inheritance  he  gave  to  their  fathers,  and  they  shall  be 
carried  into  captivity  and  bondage  a  second  time  into 
Egypt.    (See  viii.  13.) 

And  they  shall  eat  unclean  things  in  Assyria.]  Their  cir- 
cumstances in  captivity  will  not  permit  them  to  observe 
the  rules  of  that  law  relating  to  unclean  meats,  and  they 
will  be  forced  to  partake  of  such  meats  as  have  been  of- 
fered to  idols.  (Compare  Ezek.  iv.  13.  Dan.  i.  8.)  The  ten 
tribes  were  carried  captive  into  the  dominions  of  Assyria, 
2  Kings  xvii.  6.     (Compare  xi.  11.  of  this  prophecy.) 

Ver.  4.  They  shall  not  offer  ivine-offerings  to  the  Lord, 
«LC.]  A  more  particular  explanation  of  that  threatening 
denounced,  iii.  4.  that  they  should  be  without  a  sacrifice  : 
they  should  have  no  opportunity  in  their  captivity  to  offer 
meat-offerings,  or  drink-offerings  to  God,  as  they  did  upon 
the  high-places,  or  in  their  idolatrous  temples ;  (see  Amos 
iv.  4,  5.)  and  sometimes,  perhaps,  in  the  temple  at  Jeru- 
salem. (See  ver.  15.)  They  themselves  shall  be  in  the 
condition  of  mourners  for  the  dead,  and  by  that  means  be 
unqualified  to  ofter  any  thing  to  God ;  nor  will  their  offer- 
ings be  acceptable.    (See  Deut.  xxvi.  14.) 


All  that  eat  thereof  shall  be  polluted.]  As  those  are  who 
come  near  the  dead,  (Numb.  xix.  11.)  who  are  thereby 
unqualified  to  attend  upon  God's  service.  (See  Lev.  xxi. 
1.6.) 

For  their  bread  for  their  soub  shall  not  come  into  the 
hoitse  of  the  Lord.]  The  offerings  they  make  for  the  expia- 
tion of  souls  (see  Lev.  xvii.  11.)  shall  not  be  fit  to  be 
brought  into  the  house  of  the  Lord,  and  the  temple  itself 
shall  be  left  desolate. 

Ver.  5.  What  will  ye  do  in  the  solemn  day,  in  the  day  of 
the  feast  of  the  Lord.]  Ye  shall  have  no  opportunity  of 
observing  any  of  your  solemn  feasts  in  your  captivity. 
(See  ii.  11.) 

Ver.  6.  For,  la,  they  are  gone  because  of  destruction : 
Egypt  shall  gather  them  up,  Memphis  shall  bury  them.]  A 
great  many  of  the  ten  tribes  went  into  Egypt  for  fear  of  the 
captivity  threatened  by  Shalmaneser :  (see  vii.  16.  viii.  13.) 
accordingly  the  prophecies,  which  foretell  their  restoration, 
mention  their  return  from  Egypt.  (See  xi.  11.  Isa.  xi.  11. 
xxvii.  12.  Zech.  x.  10,  11.)  The  prophet  threatens  those 
that  went  down  thither,  that  they  should  have  no  better 
a  fate  than  their  brethren,  who  were  carried  away  into 
Assyria ;  but  they  should  die  there,  and  never  see  their 
native  country  any  more. 

Egypt  shall  gather  them  up.]  Or,  Gather  them,  as  the 
word  is  translated,  Ezek.  xxix.  5.  It  signifies  in  both 
places  the  same  with  their  being  buried,  expressed  in  other 
places  by  being  gathered  to  their  people. 

The  pleasant  places  for  their  silver.]  Or,  Places  desirable 
for  their  silver;  either  as  being  repositories  for  their  trea- 
sure or  their  plate,  or  as  being  adorned  with  silver. 

Nettles  shall  possess  them.]  They  shall  be  uninhabited 
and  fall  to  ruin.    (Compare  x.  8.  Isa.  xxxii.  13.  xxxiv.  13.) 

Ver.  7.  The  days  of  visitation  are  come — Israel  shall 
know  it.]  God's  judgments  (see  ver.  9.)  upon  the  ten  tribes 
shall  be  so  evident,  that  the  most  incredulous  shall  not  be 
able  to  deny  it. 

The  prophet  is  a  fool,  the  spiritual  man  is  mad.]  The 
false  prophets  (see  ver.  8.)  that  pretend  to  speak  by  the 
Spirit  of  God,  and  foretell  nothing  but  peace,  shall  be  con- 
vinced of  their  folly  and  madness,  when  they  see  things 
fall  out  otherwise  than  they  had  foretold.  (See  Jer.  vi.  14. 
xxii.  16,  17.  Ezek.  xiii.  10.  Micah  ii.  11.  Zeph.  iii.  4.) 

For  the  multitude  of  thine  iniquity,  and  the  great  hatred.] 
God  has  delivered  this  people  up  to  those  delusions,  as  a 
just  punishment  of  their  many  sins,  and  the  great  hatred 
they  have  against  God  and  his  worship.  (See  the  follow- 
ing verse.) 

Ver.  8.  The  watchman  of  Ephraim  was  with  my  God:  but 
the  prophet  is  a  snare  of  a  fowler,  &,c.]  The  true  prophet, 
like  a  watchman  sent  by  God,  gave  warning  to  Israel  of 
their  approaching  calamities.  (See  Jer.  vi.  17.  Ezek.  iii. 
17.  xxxiii.  2.  Micah  vii.  4.)  But  the  words  of  the  false 
prophet  are  like  a  snare  laid  on  purpose  to  entrap  men 
into  mischief  and  destruction :  (see  v.  1.)  and  his  false 
prophecies  he  utters  purely  out  of  hatred  to  God  and  his 
worship,  and  to  deter  those  that  hearken  to  him  from  at- 
tending upon  God's  service  at  the  temple. 

Ver.  9.  They  have  deeply  corrupted  themselves,  as  in 
the  day  of  Gibeah.]  The  men  of  Gibeah  are  described  in 
the  same  characters  as  those  of  Sodom  are :  (compare 
Judg.  xix.  22.  with  Gen.  xix.  4.)  to  which  they  added 
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the  villany  of  forcing  the  Levite's  concubine,  (ibid.  ver. 
25,  &c.) 

Ver.  10.  /  found  Israel  as  grapes  in  the  wilderness,  &c.] 
After  I  had  miraculously  redeemed  Israel  out  of  Egypt, 
and  brought  them  into  the  wilderness,  their  obedience  was 
as  grateful  to  me  as  early  grapes,  or  the  first  ripe  figs,  are 
to  a  thirsty  traveller.  (Compare  Isa.  xxviii.  4.  Micah 
vii.  1.)  This  relates  to  Uieir  first  entering  into  covenant 
with  God,  and  their  promises  of  a  ready  obedience.  (See 
Exod.  xix.  8.  xxiv.  3.  Deut.  v.  27 — 29.  and  compare  ii.  15. 
xi.  1.  of  this  prophecy.) 

But  they  went  to  Baal-Peor,  and  separated  themselves 
unto  that  shame.']  The  Hebrew  word,  yjnnflzerM,  were  sepa- 
rated, alludes  to  the  order  of  the  Nazarites,  who  were  in  a 
peculiar  manner  set  apart  for  God's  service:  (see  the 
note  upon  Amos  ii.  11.)  such  as  were  Samson  and  John 
Baptist:  whereas  these  dedicated  themselves  to  the  ser- 
vice of  that  filthy  idol  Baal-Peor,  that  shame  or  shameful 
thing,  as  it  is  expressed  Jer.  xi.  13.  Bosheth,  shame,  was 
a  nickname  for  Baal :  so  Jerubbaal  is  called  Jerubbesheth, 
2  Sam.  xi.  21. 

Atid  their  abominations  were  according  as  they  loved.} 
They  followed  their  own  imaginations  in  the  several  idol- 
atries which  they  committed.  (See  Numb.  xv.  39.  Deut. 
xxix.  19.  Amos  iv.  5.) 

Ver.  11.  As  for  Ephraim,  their  glory  shall  fly  away  as  a 
bird,  &c.]  The  multitude  of  their  people,  in  which  they 
pride  themselves,  (see  x.  13.)  shall  vanish  out  of  sight 
like  a  bird :  (compare  Prov.  xxiii.  4.)  their  women  shall 
not  be  so  fruitful  as  they  have  been  heretofore. 

Ver.  12.  Though  they  bring  up  their  children,  yet  will  I 
bereave  them,  that  there  shall  not  be  a  man  left.']  If  after  the 
hazards  of  conception  and  childbearing,  they  should  breed 
up  their  children  to  man's  estate,  yet  will  I  make  them 
childless ;  the  sword  without,  and  famine  and  pestilence 
within,  shall  make  an  entire  riddance  of  them  and  their 
posterity.    (See  Deut.  xxviii.  62.  xxxii.  25.  Jer.  xvi.  3.) 

Yea,  woe  also  to  them  when  I  depart  from  them.]  They 
shall  feel  what  miseries  shall  befal  them,  when  I  withdraw 
my  protection  from  them.  (See  Deut.  xxxi.  17.  2  Kings 
xvii.  18.  23.) 

Ver.  13.  Ephraim,  as  I  saw  Tyrus,  is  planted  in  a  plea- 
sant place..]  The  situation  of  Ephraim,  and  particularly  of 
the  royal  city  of  Samaria  situate  in  that  tribe,  is  as  plea- 
sant as  that  of  Tyre.  (See  Ezek.  xxvii.  3.)  But  though 
Tyre  held  out  against  the  siege  of  Shalmaneser,  as  Jose- 
phus  relates,  (Antiq.  lib.  ix.  cap.  ult.)  yet  Ephraim  and  the 
whole  kingdom  of  Israel  (see  v.  3.)  shall  be  subdued  by 
him,  and  many  of  their  children  shall  be  a  prey  to  bis  mur- 
dering sword. 

Ver.  14.  What  wilt  thou  give  them  ?  give  them  a  miscar- 
rying womb  and  dry  breasts.]  The  prophet  speaks  as  if  he 
were  in  suspense,  their  condition  being  so  desperate,  that 
nothing  could  relieve  them.  But,  saith  he,  rather  let  their 
women  be  barren,  than  bring  forth  children  only  for  the 
slaughter.  (See  the  foregoing  verse,  and  compare  Luke 
xxiii.  29.) 

Ver.  15.  All  their  wickedness  is  in  Gilgal;  (see  iv.  15.) 
there  I  hated  them.]  Or,  Therefore  I  hated  them :  so  the  par- 
ticle sham  sometimes  signifies.   (See  Noldius,  p.  766.) 

J  will  drive  them  out  of  my  house,  I  will  love  them  no 
more.]  C  ompare  i.  6.   I  will  not  any  longer  treat  them  as 


my  domestics,  but  debar  them  of  the  privilege  of  living  in 
my  land,  (ver.  8.)  of  coming  to  my  temple,  (ver.  4,  6.)  or 
enjoying  any  marks  of  my  favour,  (ver.  17.) 

.  All  their  princes  are  revolters.]  Their  rulers  and  magis- 
trates revolt  from  my  worship,  and  break  all  the  rules  of 
justice  and  honesty.  (Compare  iv.  8.  Isa.  i.  23.  Ezek.  xxii. 
27.  Micah  iii.  11.  Zech.  iii.3.) 

Ver.  16.  Ephraim  is  smitten,  their  root  is  dried  up,  they 
shall  bear  no  fruit.]  They  are  like  a  tree  that  is  blasted  and 
dead  at  root,  and  only  fit  to  be  cut  down. 

Yea,  though  they  bring  forth,  h.c.]  See  ver.  13. 

Ver.  17.  My  God  will  cast  them  away,  &c.]  He  will  no 
more  own  them  for  his  people,  but  leave  them  to  wander 
and  be  dispersed  among  the  other  nations.  They  were  af- 
terward called  by  the  name  of  the  AmtrTropa,  or  dispersed 
among  the  gentiles.  (See  John  vij.  35.  James  i.  1. 1  Pet.  i.  1.) 

CHAP.    X. 

ARGUMENT. 

The  prophet  continues  to  threaten  destruction  to  the  ten 
tribes  and  their  idols,  but  v/ithal  exhorts  them  to  repent- 
ance and  reformation. 

Ver.  1.  J.SRAEL  is  an  empty  vine,  he  bringeth  forth  fruit 
unto  himself]  The  Hebrew  word  bokek  is  capable  of  two 
contrary  significations;  it  may  either  signify  empty,  or 
emptying  (i.  e.  casting)  the  fruit  it  giveth,  the  sense  which 
our  translators  follow :  or  else  it  may  signify  nourishing  ;  in 
which  sense  the  LXX.  and  Vulgar  Latin  understand  it, 
and  which  Dr.  Pocock  confirms  from  the  nse  of  the  word 
in  Arabic :  and  then  the  words  will  import,  that  though  Is- 
rael, like  a  flourishing  vine,  abounded  with  plenty  of  all 
things,  yet  he  brought  forth  no  fruit  unto  God,  but  abused 
his  blessings  to  the  encouragement  of  sin  and  idolatry ;  as 
it  follows  in  the  next  words. 

According  to  the  goodness  of  the  land  they  have  made 
goodly  images.]  See  ii.  8.  viii.  4. 

Ver.  2.  Tlieir  heart  is  divided;  now  shall  they  be  found 
faulty.]  They  think  to  divide  their  duty  and  affections  be- 
tween God  and  idols.  (See  1  Kings  xvili.  21.)  This  will 
manifestly  appear  in  the  punishment  of  their  sin,  when 
God  shall  destroy  all  the  monuments  of  their  idolatry. 
(See  ver.  5,  6.  8.) 

Ver.  3.  We  have  no  king,  because  we  fear  not  the  Lord.] 
This  verse  relates  to  the  time  of  anarchy,  or  an  interregnum, 
which  continued  for  eight  or  nine  years,  between  the  mur- 
der of  Pekah  and  the  settlement  of  Hoshea  in  the  throne. 
(Compare  ver.  7.  15.  and  see  Archbishop  Usher's  Annals, 
ad  A.M.  3265.  3274.) 

What  then  should  a  king  do  to  us?]  Or  rather,  for  us,  as 
the  phrase  signifies,  vi.  4.  t.  e.  a  king  cannot  protect  us,  if 
God  be  against  us. 

Ver.  4.  For  they  have  spoken  words,  swearing  falsely  in 
making  a  covenant.]  This  may  cither  relate  to  their  break- 
ing their  .solemn  covenant  with  God ;  (see  v.  7.)  or  their 
treachery  towards  their  kings,  against  whom  they  had 
formed  several  conspiracies.  (See  2  Kings  xv.  10.  14. 
25.  30.) 

Thus  judgment  springeth  up  like  hemlock  in  the  furrows 
of  the  field.]  Injustice  being  publicly  countenanced,  encou- 
rages the  same  practices  in  private  men's  dealings :  thus,' 
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instead  of  judgment  and  fair  dealing,  injustice  increases 
every  where,  as  bitter  and  poisonous  weeds  grow  up  in  a 
field,  where  there  is  no  care  taken  to  destroy  them.  (Com- 
pare Amos  V.  7.  vi.  12.)  The  word  rosh  is  sometimes  trans- 
lated gall,  and  in  other  places  hemlock  ;  and  signifies  some 
bitter  poisonous  herb  expressed  by  a  root  of  bitterness, 
Heb.  xii.  15. 

Ver.  5.  Tlie  inhabitants  of  Samaria  shall  fear  because  of 
the  calves  of  Beth-aven,  &c.]  Samaria  here  signifies  the  king- 
dom of  Israel,  of  which  Samaria  was  the  capital  city.  (See 
viii.  5, 6.)  The  inhabitants  of  that  kingdom  shall  be  seized 
with  fear  and  confusion  when  the  calf  of  Beth-el  (see  iv.  15.) 
shall  be  carried  away  as  a  present  to  Shalmaneser,  (ver.  6.) 
when  he  made  the  king  and  kingdom  of  Israel  tributary. 
(2  Kings  xvii.  3.)  The  Jewish  writers  have  a  tradition,  that 
the  golden  calf  at  Dan  was  taken  away  by  Tiglath-pileser, 
when  he  subdued  Galilee,  (2  Kings  xv.  ^.)  and  the  other 
at  Beth-el  by  order  of  Shalmaneser.  The  plural  number  of 
the  word  calves,  is  an  enallage  for  the  singular ;  for  the 
same  idol  is  in  this  verse  spoken  of  in  the  singular  number. 
(Compare  xiii.  2.) 

For  the  people  thereof  shall  mourn  over  it,  and  the  priests 
thereof  that  rejoiced  on  it,  &c.]  Dr.  Pocock  observes,  that 
the  word  yagilu,  translated  rejoiced,  is  also  used  in  a  con- 
trary signification,  as  several  Hebrew  words  are,  for  mourn- 
ing, or  being  sorrowful ;  in  which  sense  it  is  probably  used. 
Job  iii.  32.  Psal.  ii.  11.  and  then  the  sentence  here  may 
be  word  for  word  translated,  and  the  priests  thereof  shall 
sorrow  over  it.  Both  priests  and  people  shall  mourn  and 
be  sorrowful,  when  they  see  its  glory  departed  from  it, 
(ISam.iv.  21.)  and  it  is  no  more  the  object  of  religious 
worship.  The  word  kemarim,  rendered  priests,  is  translated 
idolatrous  priests,  2  Kings  xxiii.  5.  but  the  original  word  is 
retained  in  our  translation  of  Zeph.  i.  5.  which  are  all  the 
places  in  which  it  occurs  in  the  Scriptures.  From  this  word 
the  Latin  camillus  is  derived,  which  in  tlie  primary  signifi- 
cation denotes  a  priest. 

Ver.  6.  It  shall  be  carried  to  Assyria,  for  a  present  to 
king  Jareb.]  King  Jareb  is  a  king  that  can  plead  their 
cause,  and  take  them  into  his  protection,  as  the  phrase  is 
explained,  v.  13.  there  it  probably  means  Tiglath-pileser 
king  of  Assyria,  unto  whom  Menahem  betook  himself  for 
safety :  and  here  it  seems  to  denote  Shalmaneser,  who  took 
the  Israelites  into  his  protection  by  making  them  tributaries. 
(See  the  note  on  ver.  5.) 

Ephraim  shall  receive  shame,  &c.]  They  shall  see  the  un- 
successfulness  of  Jeroboam's  policy  in  setting  up  of  this 
idolatrous  worship,  and  their  complying  with  it ;  and  shall 
be  ashamed  to  find  that  the  idol  in  which  they  trusted,  could 
not  defend  itself.    (Compare  xi.  6.) 

Ver.  7.  As  for  Samaria,  her  king  is  cut  off,  &c.]  This  may 
probably  be  understood  of  Pekah,  who  was  slain  by  Ho- 
shea.  (See  ver.  3.)  The  king  of  Israel  is  styled  king  of 
Samaria,  1  Kings  xxi.  1,  2.  2  Kings  i.  3.  as  being  the  capi- 
tal city  of  the  kingdom. 

Ver.  8,  The  high  places  ofAven,  the  sin  of  Israel,  shall  be 
destroyed.]  Aven  is  the  same  with  Beth-aven,  ver.  5.  The 
idolatrous  temples  were  usually  placed  upon  mountains : 
(see  iv.  13.)  so  was  that  at  Beth-el,  called  the  high  places, 
the  plural  number  being  often  used  in  the  Hebrew  to  ex- 
press, a  thing  spoken  of  to  be  eminent  or  remarkable  in  its 
kind.   The  idolatry  here  practised  is  called  the  sin  of  Is- 


rael, as  being  such  in  an  eminent  manner.  (See  Deut.  ix. 
21.)  So  Jeroboam  is  said  to  make  Israel  to  sin,  by  setting 
up  this  idolatrous  worship.    (See  1  Kings  xii.  30.  xiii.  34.) 

The  thorn  and  the  thistle  shall  come  up  on  their  altars.] 
Such  usually  growing  among  ruins.    (See  ix.  6.) 

And  they  shall  say  to  the  mountains.  Cover  us,  &c.]  The 
words  express  the  great  consternation  of  the  wicked,  when 
God's  judgments  overtake  them;  whose  guilt  prompts  them 
to  cast  about  where  to  hide  themselves.  (Compare  Isa.  ii. 
19.  Luke  xxiii.  30.  Rev.  vi.  IG.) 

Ver.  9.  O  Israel,  thou  hast  sinned  from  the  days  of  Gi- 
beah.]  See  ix.  9.  Some  render  it.  More  than  in  the  days  of. 
Gibeah. 

There  they  stood.]  The  other  tribes  set  themselves  in  array 
of  battle  against  the  Benjamites,  who  refused  to  deliver  up 
the  men  who  had  been  guilty  of  so  much  lewdness.  (See 
Judg.  XX.  13.) 

The  battle  in  Gibeah  against  the  children  of  iniquity  did 
not  overtake  them.]  The  other  tribes  did  not  at  first  get  the 
better  of  the  Benjamites,  though  at  last  they  cut  all  of  them 
ofl"  but  six  hundred.  (See  Judg.  xx.  46, 47.)  But  if  the  same 
thing  were  to  be  done  now,  you  would  not  have  the  zeal  or 
courage  to  encounter  any  such  ofl'enders. 

Ver.  10.  It  is  in  my  desire  that  I  shoidd  chastise  them.]  I 
shall  take  pleasure  in  punishing  them  for  their  sins,  and 
shall  now  rejoice  over  them  to  destroy  them,  Deut.  xxviii.63. 

And  the  people  shall  be  gathered  against  them.]  Either  the 
Assyrians,  whose  alliance  they  formerly  sought  after ;  or 
those  people  whose  idolatry  they  had  complied  with.  (See 
Ezek.  xvi.  37.) 

When  they  shall  bind  themselves  in  their  two  furrows.]  The 
LXX.  give  a  much  plainer  and  easier  sense  of  the  words, 
who  follow  the  marginal  reading  of  the  Hebrew,  and  render 
it.  When  I  shall  chastise  them  for  their  two  iniquities;  viz. 
the  calves  of  Dan  and  Beth-el.    (Compare  ver.  8.) 

Ver.  11.  And  Ephraim  is  as  a  heifer  that  is  taught,  and 
loveth  to  tread  out  the  com  ;  but  I  passed  over  her  fair  neck, 
&c.]  The  sense  would  run  easier  if  we  read  it,  Ephraim  is 
as  a  heifer  that  is  teacliable — so  I  passed  over  her  fair  neck. 
I  caused  Ephraim  to  ride,  Judah  did  plough,  and  Jacob  did 
break  the  clods.  God  sets  forth  the  gentle  and  easy  methods 
he  used  to  bring  both  Israel  and  Judah  to  a  sense  of  their 
duty;  treating  them  with  gentleness,  as  a  husbandman  does 
young  bullocks  or  horses,  stroking  them,  and  encouraging 
them,  till  they  are  accustomed  to  the  yoke :  then  he  gave 
them  his  law,  and  prescribed  them  rules  for  the  several 
duties  and  oflices  of  life,  and  expected  they  .should  bring 
forth  fruit  answerable  to  the  several  helps  and  advantages 
which  he  had  given  them.  Men's  improvements  in  grace 
are  often  compared  to  the  manuring  of  ground,  in  order  to 
make  it  fruitful :  so  the  church  is  styled  God's  vineyard, 
Isa.  V.  9.  and  his  husbandry,  1  Cor.  iii.  9. 

Ver.  12.  Sow  to  yourselves  in  righteousness,  reap  in 
mercy.]  Employ  yourselves  in  works  of  justice  and  righte- 
ousness; and  by  God's  mercy  you  may  still  hope  to  reap 
the  fruits  of  your  repentance  and  reformation. 

Break  up  your  fallow  ground,  Sue]  You  have  lain  a  long 
while  uncultivated,  so  it  is  time  for  you  to  repent,  and 
bring  forth  the  fruits  of  good  living;  and  you  shall  not  fail 
of  God's  blessing  upon  your  sincere  endeavours,  to  make 
you  more  and  more  fruitful. 

Ver.  13.  Ye  have  plouglied  wickedness,  ye  have  reaped 
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iniquity,  &c.]  As  yonr  thoughts  and  designs  have  been 
evil,  such  has  been  the  fruit  and  reward  of  your  labours. 
(Compare  viii.  7.) 

Ye  have  eaten  the  fruit  of  lies.]  You  have  received  the 
just  rewards  of  your  idolatry.    (See  the  note  on  vii.  3.) 

Because  thou  didst  trust  in  thy  way,  and  in  the  multitude 
of  thy  mighty  men.]  See  ix.  11.  xiii.  15.  This  way  may 
signify  that  way  of  worship  which  thou  hast  devised :  so 
the  word  is  taken,  Amos  viii.  14.    (See  the  note  there.) 

Ver.  14.  Therefore  shall  a  tumult  arise  among  thy  peo- 
ple, &c.]  This  points  at  the  taking  Samaria,  after  a  three 
years'  siege,  by  Shalmaneser  king  of  Assyria  ;  which  put 
a  final  period  to  the  kingdom  of  Israel.  (See  2  Kings 
xvii.  6.) 

As  Shalman  spoiled  Beth-arbel  in  the  day  of  battle.]  The 
prophet  compares  the  destruction  of  Samaria  with  another 
terrible  desolation,  which  the  same  Shalmaneser,  called 
here  Shalman,  made  at  Beth-arbel,  a  place  in  Armenia  (fa- 
mous afterward  for  the  defeat  of  Darius,  the  last  king  of 
Persia,  by  Alexander),  where  all  the  inhabitants  were  put 
to  the  sword,  without  any  distinction  either  of  sex  or  age. 
(Compare  xiii.  16.) 

Ver.  15.  So  shall  Beth-el  do  unto  you  because  of  your 
great  wickedness.]  The  idolatry  set  up  at  Beth-el  shall  be  in 
like  manner  the  cause  of  your  ruin.  The  Hebrew  reads. 
Because  of  the  evil  of  your  evil:  that  language  expresses 
the  greatness  of  any  thing  by  repeating  the  word  over  again. 
The  same  expression  is  used  by  St.  Paul,  (Rom.  vii.  13.) 
That  sin  might  become  exceeding  sinful;  i.  e.  hereby  it 
might  appear  how  full  of  evil  our  natural  corruption  is. 

In  a  morning  shall  the  king  of  Israel  be  cut  off.]  Sud- 
denly shall  Hoshea  be  deprived  of  his  kingdom,  and  an  end 
put  to  the  whole  state  and  government  of  Israel.  The  ex- 
pression in  the  Hebrew  denotes  the  first  appearing  of  the 
morning,  to  signify  that  it  shall  be  done  early  and  without 
delay  :  so  we  read,  Psal.  xlvi.  3.  God  shall  help  her,  and 
that  right  early :  where  the  Hebrew  reads.  At  the  appear- 
ing of  the  morning :  and  again,  Psal.  xc.  14.  cxliii.  8.  The 
same  thing  is  elsewhere  expressed  by  rising  early,  Jer. 
vii.  13.  XXXV.  15.  The  expression  here  may  allude  to  the 
destruction  of  Pharaoh  and  his  army  when  the  morning 
appeared,  Bxod.  xiv.  27. 

CHAP.    XI. 

ARGUMENT. 

A  continuation  of  threatenings  against  Israel,  but  yet  with 
promises  of  shewing  tliem  mercy. 

Ver.  1.  rrHEN  Israel  was  a  child,  then  I  loved  him.] 
When  this  people  was  in  a  state  of  childhood,  i.  e.  in  the 
patriarchal  times,  and  during  their  continuance  under  the 
Egyptian  bondage,  from  whence  I  delivered  them. 

And  called  my  son  out  of  Egypt.]  Israel  is  called  God's 
son,  and  hia  first-bom,  Exod.  iv.  22,  23.  and  therein  was  an 
eminent  figure  of  the  Messias,  in  whom  all  God's  promises 
are  fulfilled.  This  prophecy  is  applied  by  St.  Matthew,  ii. 
15.  to  our  Lord's  return  out  of  Egypt,  after  his  flight  thither 
in  his  infancy :  and  the  literal  sense  of  the  words  does  more 
properly  belong  to  him  than  to  Israel ;  which  is  observable 
in  many  other  prophecies,  which  can  but  improperly  be 
applied  to  those  of  whom  they  were  at  first  spoken,  and 


taking  them  in  their  true  and  genuine  sense,  are  only  ful- 
filled in  Christ.    (See  particularly  Psal.  xxii.  16. 18.) 

Ver.  2.  As  they  called  them,  so  they  went  from  him.]  Or, 
The  more  they  called  them,  or  tliey  were  called  (the  active 
being  often  used  for  the  impersonal),  so  much  the  more  they 
went  from  him.  (See  Noldius,  p.  43(5.)  The  more  earnestly 
the  prophets  called  upon  them  to  cleave  steadfastly  to  the 
true  God,  (see  ver.  7.)  the  more  they  were  bent  to  depart 
from  him  to  the  worship  of  idols. 

They  sacrifice  to  Baalim.]  See  the  note  upon  ii.  13.  and 
xiii.  1. 

Ver.  3.  I  taught  Ephraim  also  to  go,  taking  him  by  the 
arms.]  In  this  time  of  his  childhood  (ver.  1.)  I  bare  him, 
and  carried  him  as  a  man  doth  bear  his  son,  Deut.  i.  31. 
Or,  As  a  mother  doth  teach  her  child  to  go,  leading  it  by  the 
arms;  protecting  him,  and  providing  for  him  in  the  wilder- 
ness.   (See  Deut.  viii.  2.) 

But  they  knew  not  tliat  I  healed  them.]  They  considered 
not  (see  ii.  8.  vii.  9.)  that  the  health  and  safety  they  enjoyed 
was  owing  to  me.    (Compare  Exod.  xv.  26.  xxiii.  25.) 

Ver.  4.  I  drew  them  with  cords  of  a  man,  with  bands  of 
love.]  I  made  use  of  those  means  of  drawing  them  to  my- 
self, which  were  most  proper  to  work  upon  their  reason 
and  ingenuity;  viz.  the  methods  of  loving-kindness  and 
good-will  towards  them. 

I  was  to  tliem  as  they  that  take  off  the  yoke  on  their  jaws.] 
I  removed  the  yoke  or  bondage  of  Egypt  from  ofi"  their 
heads.    (Compare  Lev.  xxvi.  13.) 

And  I  laid  meat  unto  them.]  I  provided  manna  to  sustain 
them  in  the  wilderness. 

Ver.  5.  He  shall  not  return  into  Egypt,  but  the  Assy- 
rian shall  be  his  king,  &c.]  Though  many  of  them  have 
gone  into  Egypt  for  refuge  against  the  invasion  of  Shalma- 
neser, (see  viii.  13.  ix.  3.)  yet  they  shall  not  have  any  farther 
opportunity  of  betaking  themselves  thither,  but  the  king  of 
Assyria  shall  carry  them  away  captive ;  because  they  re- 
fused to  return  to  me,  notwithstanding  so  many  calls  I  had 
given  them  in  order  to  their  repentance. 

Ver.  6.  And  the  sword  shall  abide  on  his  cities,  and  con- 
sume his  branches,  and  devour  them.]  Both  cities  and  villages 
shall  be  destroyed  by  the  conqueror's  sword.  The  word 
translated  branches,  signifies  also  bars;  and  may  denote 
the  valiant  men  that  should  defend  them  against  the  enemy's 
forces ;  so  the  Chaldee  understands  it,  and  in  this  sense  the 
word  is  used,  Isa.  xvi.  6.  Jer.  xlviii.  30. 

Because  of  their  own  counsels.]  See  x.  6. 

Ver.  7.  And  my  people  are  bent  to  backsliding  from 
me.]  See  iv.  16.  'The  original  word  meshubah,  is  the  same 
which  Jeremy  often  uses,  speaking  of  this  subject.  (See 
Jer.  iii.  6.  8,  &c.  viii.  15.  xiv.  7.  and  compare  xiv.  4.  of  this 
prophecy.)  The  words  are  thus  translated  by  some.  My 
people  are  in  suspense  because  of  their  backsliding  from  me. 
Either  they  are  in  continual  anxiety  because  of  my  dis- 
pleasure ;  or  else  they  are  irresolute,  and  halt  between  God 
and  their  idols.    (Compare  x.  2.) 

Though  they  called  them  to  the  MostHigh,none  at  all  would 
exalt  him.]  This  may  relate  to  the  several  calls  God  gave 
them  by  his  prophets.  (See  ver.  2.)  Dr.  Wells  understands 
it  of  the  invitation  Hezekiah  made  to  the  people  of  Israel 
to  join  with  him  in  celebrating  the  Passover,  which  some  of 
the  ten  tribes  accepted  of,  but  others  refused,  (2  Chron. 
XXX.  1.  11.) 
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Ver.  8.  How  shall  I  give  thee  up,  Ephraim  ?  how  shall  I  de- 
liver thee  up,  Israel?]  God's  mercies  are  here  pathetically  de- 
scribed as  contendingwith  his  justice,  to  shew  thathe  does  not 
willingly  afflict  or  grieve  the  children  of  men,  Lam.  iii.  33. 

How  shall  I  make  thee  as  Admah  ?  &c.]  How  shall  I  give 
thee  up  to  be  a  perpetual  desolation?  (Compare  Deut. 
xxix.  23.) 

My  heart  is  turned  within  me,  my  repentings  are  kindled 
together.]  Thus  God's  compassion  towards  sinners  is  else- 
where expressed  by  the  sounding  or  yearning  of  his  bowels, 
Isa.  Ixiii.  15.  Jer.  xxxi.  20.  a  metaphor  taken  from  the  natu- 
ral affection  which  parents  have  lor  their  children. 

Ver.  9.  I  will  not  execute  thefierceness  of  mine  anger,  I  will 
not  return  to  destroy  Ephraim  :for  I  am  God,  and  not  man  ; 
the  Holy  One  in  the  midst  of  thee.]  I  will  not  deal  with  them 
like  an  enraged  enemy,  who  thinks  of  nothing  but  satisfying 
his  revenge :  I  will  not,  like  such  a  one,  return  to  destroy, 
i,  e.  make  a  second  destruction,  so  to  cut  off  those  that  es- 
cape the  first  fury  of  my  vengeance :  I  do  not  give  way  to  a 
blind  rage,  as  men  often  do ;  but,  as  God,  am  unchangeable, 
and  will  still  fulfil  my  gracious  promises  made  to  Abraham 
and  his  people,  of  being  their  God.   (Compare  Mai.  iii.  G.) 

I  will  not  enter  into  the  city.]  A  second  time,  in  order  to 
make  an  utter  destruction. 

Ver.  10.  They  shall  walk  after  the  Lard;  he  shall  roar 
like  a  Hon.]  They  shall  follow  God's  call,  and  comply  with 
his  commands ;  when  he  shall  convert  them  by  an  effica- 
cious call  of  his  providence,  or  powerful  preaching  of  the 
gospel.  God's  voice  is  elsewhere  compared  to  the  roaring 
of  a  lion,  because  of  the  terror  which  accompanies  it.  (See 
Joel  iii.  IG.  Amos  i.  8.  Rev.  x.  3.) 

When  he  shall  roar,  then  the  children  sJiall  tremble  from 
tlie  west.]  The  word  tremble  describes  the  motion  whicb 
a  bird  makes  with  her  wings  when  it  flies ;  see  the  following 
verse.  So  the  sense  is.  That  at  this  efficacious  call  of  God, 
his  children,  the  remnant  of  Israel,  who  shall  be  accounted 
his  children,  and  heirs  of  the  promises  made  to  their  fathers, 
(see  i.  10.)  shall  come  in  haste  from  the  several  places  of 
their  dispersions,  and  particularly  from  the  western  parts  of 
the  world ;  (see  Zech.  viii.  7.)  called  the  sea  in  the  original, 
and  expressed  in  Isaiah,  by  the  islands  of  the  sea.  (See 
Isa.  xi.  11.  xxiv.  14.  and  the  notes  there.) 

Ver.  11.  They  shall  tremble  as  a  bird  out  of  Egypt  [i.  e. 
fly  with  haste  ;  see  the  foregoing  note],  as  a  dove  out  of  the 
land  of  Assyria.]  Great  numbers  of  Jews  were  exiles  in 
Egypt  and  Assyria  :  so  when  the  restoration  of  the  Jews 
is  spoken  of,  Egypt  and  Assyria  are  mentioned  as  countries 
from  whence  a  considerable  number  of  them  should  return. 
(See  the  note  upon  ix.  3.  6.) 

And  I  will  place  them  in  their  houses.]  As  doves  natu- 
rally resort  to  the  houses  they  are  used  to,  (see  Isa.  Ix.  18.) 
so  shall  these  return  and  settle  in  their  own  native  country. 
(See  the  note  upon  Ezek.  xxviii.  25.) 

Ver.  12.  Ephraim  compasseth  me  about  with  lies,  &c.] 
In  several  translations  this  verse  begins  the  twelfth  chapter, 
as  of  right  it  ought  to  do ;  for  the  reproof  which  God  gives 
here  to  Israel  belongeth  to  the  subject  of  the  following 
chapter ;  and  sets  forth  the  ten  tribes  abounding  in  all  man- 
ner of  idolatry  and  wickedness.  (See  the  note  upon  vii.3.) 

But  Judah  yet  ruletfi  with  his  God,  and  is  faithful  with 
the  saints.]  Judah  keeps  close  to  that  kingly  government 
which  God  settled  in  David's  family,  and  faithfully  ob- 
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serves  those  ordinances  which  God  gave  to  his  saints  by 
Moses ;  (see  Deut.  xxxiii.  3.)  by  which  they  were  to  be  dis- 
tinguished to  be  a  holy  nation,  and  God's  peculiar  people. 
This  relates  to  the  times  of  Hezekiah. 

CHAP.    XII. 

ARGUMENT. 

The  prophet  reproves  both  Israel  and  Judah  for  their  im- 
pieties, and  puts  them  in  mind  of  God's  favours  to  their 
father  Jacob,  for  which  they  made  most  ungrateful  returns. 

Ver.  1.  JcjPHRAIM  feedeth  on  wind,  and  followeth  the 
east  wind.]  A  proverbial  expression  to  signify  labour  in 
vain,  or  pursuing  such  measures  as  will  bring  damage  rather 
than  benefit.  (Compare  viii.  7.)  The  east  wind  was  a  parch- 
ing wind,  which  blasted  the  fruit  of  the  earth  :  thence  it  de- 
notes desolation  and  destruction.     (See  xiii.  15.) 

They  do  make  a  covenant  with  the  Assyrians,  and  oil  is 
carried  into  Egypt.]  At  the  same  time  that  they  engage 
themselves  to  be  tributaries  to  the  king  of  Assyria,  they  un- 
derhand send  presents  to  the  king  of  Egypt,  that  he  should 
assist  them  in  shaking  off  that  yoke.  (See  2  Kings  xvii.  4.) 
The  land  of  Judah  had  plenty  of  excellent  oil.  (See  Deut. 
viii.  8.  Ezek.  xxvii.  17.) 

Ver.  2.  The  Lord  also  hath  a  controversy  with  Judah, 
(see  iv.  1.)  a?id  will  punish  Jacob  according  to  his  ways. 
Sac]  Though  Hezekiah  had  abolished  idolatry,  and  re- 
stored God's  worship  in  the  temple,  (2  Chron.  xxix.  3. 
XXX.  1.)  yet  there  was  much  hypocrisy  and  great  corruption 
in  the  manners  of  his  subjects;  for  which  God's  judgments 
are  here  threatened,  and  the  invasion  of  Sennacherib  was 
actually  inflicted,  (2  Kings  xviii.  13,  &c.) 

Ver.  3.  He  took  his  brother  by  the  heel  in  the  womb.] 
From  the  mentioning  of  Jacob  in  the  foregoing  verse,  the 
prophet  takes  occasion  to  put  his  posterity  in  mind  of  the 
particular  favours  God  had  shewed  him,  and  bestowed 
upon  his  posterity  for  his  sake.  His  taking  his  brother  by 
the  heel  in  the  womb,  denoted  that  he  obtained  the  right  of 
the  first-born,  and  deprived  his  brother  of  it. 

Ibid,  and  Ver.  4.  By  his  strength  he  had  power  with  God: 
yea,  he  had  power  over  the  angel,  andprevailed.]The  prophet 
alludes  to  those  words  of  his.  Gen.  xxxii.  26. 1  ivill  not  let 
thee  go,  except  thou  bless  me;  intimating  the  strength  and 
prevalency  of  his  prayers  for  the  obtaining  a  blessing  from 
God.  The  words,  ver.  3.  He  had  power  with  God,  and 
those  that  follow.  He  had  power  over  the  angel,  are  equiva- 
lent; which  plainly  prove  that  this  person  who  assumed  a 
human  shape  was  really  God ;  i.  e.  the  Son  of  God,  and  the 
angel  of  the  covenant;  by  whom  all  the  Divine  appear- 
ances recorded  in  the  Old  Testament  were  performed ;  the 
affairs  of  the  church  being  ordered  by  him  from  the  begin- 
ning. This  subject  is  learnedly  handled  by  Dr.  Alix,  in 
his  Judgment  of  the  Jewish  Church  against  the  Unita- 
rians, chap.  13 — 15.  by  Archbishop  Tenison,  in  his  dis- 
course of  Idolatry,  chap.  14.  and  by  Bishop  Bull,  Defen. 
Fid.  Nicen.  cap.  1.  sect.  1. 

Ver.  4.  He  wept  and  made  supplication  to  him.]  Jacob's 
wrestling  with  the  angel  was  not  only  a  corporal  conflict, 
but  likewise  a  spiritual  one :  from  bodily  wrestling  he  bo- 
took  him  to  spiritual  weapons;  he  poured  forth  tears  with 
earnest  supplications  and  prayers,  and  strove  not  so  much 
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for  victory  as  for  a  blessing ;  the  only  way  for  a  feeble,  im- 
potent creature,  to  prevail  over  his  Creator.  Jacob's  sup- 
plication and  tears  may  probably  relate  to  those  earnest 
prayers  he  made,  Gen.  xxxii.  9 — 11.  The  combat  here  re- 
ferred to,  by  which  he  had  power  with  God,  ended  in  an 
assurance  that  his  prayers  were  answered. 

He  found  him  iti  Belh-el.]  This  relates  to  God's  appear- 
ing to  Jacob  after  the  former  vision.  Gen.  xxxv.  9.  14. 
where  God  renewed  his  promise  of  giving  the  land  of  Ju- 
dea  to  his  posterity.  The  prophet  takes  particular  notice 
of  the  place  where  he  appeared,  viz.  Beth-el,  which  they 
had  since  so  miserably  polluted  by  idolatry. 

And  there  he  spake  with  us.]  Tlie  Alexandrian  copy  of 
the  Septnagint  reads.  There  he  spake  with  him  ;  as  if  the 
expression  alluded  to  Gen.  xxxv.  14.  where  God  is  said  to 
have  talked  with  Jacob  :  but  the  present  Hebrew  reading 
yields  a  very  good  sense,  importing  that  God  did  not  only 
speak  to  him  there,  but  likewise  did  instruct  us  not  to  set 
up  an  idol  in  that  place  which  he  had  honoured  with  his 
presence. 

Ver.  5.  Even  the  Lord  God  of  hosts  ;  The  Lord  is  his  me- 
morial.^ Jehovah  is  the  name  by  which  he  will  be  known, 
and  remembered  by  all  his  servants,  and  distinguished 
from  all  false  gods.    (See  Exod.  iii.  5.) 

Ver.  6.  Therefore  turn  thee  to  thy  God,  &c.]  Return  to 
him  and  serve  him  faithfully,  and  then  you  may  expect  the 
continuance  of  his  favours,  and  his  making  good  the  pro- 
mises he  made  to  your  fathers. 

Ver.  7.  He  is  a  merchant,  &c.]  Instead  of  keeping  mercy 
and  judgment,  (ver.  6.)  he  loves  those  frauds  and  deceits, 
which  are  too  commonly  practised  in  buying  and  selling ; 
and  forgets  those  laws  of  God,  which  require  the  use  of 
just  weights  and  measures,  (See  Lev.  xix.  35,  36.  Prov. 
xi.  1.) 

Ver.  8.  And  Ephraim  said,  Yet  I  am  become  rich,  &c.] 
He  pleaseth  himself  with  the  thoughts  that  his  riches  in- 
crease, notwithstanding  his  unjust  dealings ;  and  from 
thence  concludes  that  God  is  not  displeased  with  him,  nor 
will  lay  his  injustice  to  his  charge. 

In  all  my  labours  they  shall  find  none  iniquity  in  me  that 
were  sin.]  Or,  They  shall  find  neither  iniquity  nor  sin :  the 
particle  asher  is  sometimes  taken  in  a  copulative  sense. 
(See  Eccles.  v.  18.)  The  words  translated  iniquity  and  sin 
are  equivalent.    (See  Psal.  xxxii.  5.) 

Ver.  9.  And  I  that  am  the  Lord  thy  God  from  the  land 
of  Egypt.}  Who  brought  thee  out  from  thence,  eind  have 
still  continued  my  favours  towards  thee.  (Compare  ver. 
13.  xiii.  4.) 

Will  yet  make  thee  dwell  in  tabernacles,  &c.]  I  will  in 
aftertimes  return  thy  captivity,  and  give  thee  quiet  pos- 
session of  thy  own  land  again,  where  you  shall  thankfully 
acknowledge  your  former  delivery  out  of  Egypt,  and  your 
settlement  in  your  own  country  ;  which  was  the  intent  of 
keeping  the  feast  of  tabernacles.  (See  Lev.  xxiii.  42,  43. 
2  Mace.  X.  6.)  It  was  a  feast  observed  with  extraordinary 
expressions  of  joy  by  the  Jews,  as  appears  from  Nehem. 
viii.  17.  Zech.  xiv.  16.  John  vii.  37. 

Ver.  10.  I  have  also  spoken  by  the  prophets,  and  have 
mxdtiplied  visions,  and  ttsed  similitudes,  &c.]  Here  are  three 
species  of  prophecy  or  Divine  revelation  distinctly  men- 
tioned: first,  immediate  suggestion  or  inspiration,  when 
God  dictates  or  suggests  the  very  words  which  the  prophet 


was  to  deliver:  secondly,  visions,  or  a  representation 
made  of  external  objects  to  the  imagination  in  as  lively  a 
manner  as  if  they  were  conveyed  by  the  senses;  and, 
thirdly,  parables,  or  apt  resemblances;  such  as  that  of 
God's  church  to  a  vineyard,  Isa.  v.  1.  of  the  destruction  of 
Jerusalem  to  a  forest  set  on  fire,  Ezek.  xx.  46.  49.  and  to  a 
seething-pot,  xxiv.  3.  Hosea  himself  was  a  parable  or 
type  to  the  Jews  in  taking  a  wife  of  whoredoms,  to  repre- 
sent the  idolatries  of  the  house  of  Israel,  whereby  they 
went  a  whoring  after  strange  gods,  and  forsook  the  Lord 
their  king  and  husband.  It  was  an  ancient  custom  in  the 
eastern  parts  of  the  world,  to  convey  instructions  imder 
symbols  and  sacred  hieroglyphics :  Pythagoras  learned  this 
method  in  his  travels  in  the  east,  and  the  conversation  he 
had  there  with  the  Jews,  and  otherwise  men  of  those  parts. 
God  saith  here,  that  he  had  inspired  his  prophets  in  these 
different  ways  to  bring  his  people  to  repentance,  but  all  in 
vain.  Some  interpreters  understand  the  words  in  the  future 
tense,  I  will  also  speak  by  the  prophets  ;  as  if  God  had  pro- 
mised to  give  some  new  effusion  of  his  Spirit  in  the  latter 
days,  to  facilitate  the  Jews'  conversion.  (See  the  note  upon 
Isa.  liv.  13.) 

Ver.  11.  Is  there  iniquity  in  Gilead?  surely  they  are 
vanity.]  If  we  read  the  former  part  of  the  sentence  with  an 
interrogation,  it  might  be  more  significantly  rendered.  Is 
there  not  iniquity  in  Gilead?  So  the  particle  im  signifies, 
Esth.  iv.  14.  Jer.  xxxi.  20.  However,  the  words  are  in 
sense  a  vehement  affirmation,  importing  that  the  idolatry 
practised  in  Gilead,  (see  vi.  8.)  could  not  preserve  him 
from  being  carried  away  captive  by  Tiglath-pileser, 
(2  Kings  XV.  29.) 

They  sacrifice  bullocks  in  Gilgal;  yea,  their  altars  are  as 
heaps  in  the  furrows  of  the  field.]  Notwithstanding  this 
judgment  of  God  upon  Gilead,  and  the  country  on  the  other 
side  Jordan,  they  continue  to  offer  sacrifices  to  their  idols 
in  Gilgal.  (See  iv.  15.)  Their  altars  stand  so  thick,  that 
they  are  discernible  as  stones  gathered  up  and  laid  in 
heaps  in  the  fields.  (See  viii.  11.  x.  1.)  Some  understand 
the  sentence  as  containing  a  threatening,  that  their  al- 
tars .should  be  demolished,  and  become  so  many  ruinous 
heaps.  (2  Kings  xix.  25.)  The  word  gulim,  heaps,  al- 
ludes to  Gilgal,  just  before  mentioned,  a  name  derived  from 
the  same  original.  Some  commentators  explain  the  whole 
verse  to  this  sense ;  That  the  whole  kingdom  of  Israel,  that 
part  which  is  beyond  Jordan,  where  Gilead  stood,  as  well 
as  the  other  parts  on  this  side  that  river,  and  particularly 
Gilgal,  are  polluted  with  idolatry. 

Ver.  12.  And  Jacob  fied  into  the  country  of  Syria,  &c.] 
In  this  and  the  following  verse,  the  prophet  reproves  their 
ingratitude,  by  putting  them  in  mind  from  what  small  be- 
ginnings God  raised  them  to  be  a  mighty  nation ;  that  their 
ancestor  Jacob  (mentioned  before,  ver.  3,  4.)  was  fain  to 
fly  for  his  life  to  Laban  in  Syria,  and  sustain  himself,  and 
raise  his  family  by  keeping  his  uncle's  fiock.  (Compare 
Deut.  xxvi.  5.) 

Ver.  13.  And  by  a  prophet  the  Lord  brought  Israel  out 
of  Egypt,  &c.]  And  afterward,  when  his  posterity  were 
detained  in  a  miserable  bondage  in  Egypt,  God  delivered 
them  thence,  and  miraculously  preserved  them  at  the  Red 
Sea,  and  in  the  wilderness,  by  the  hand  of  IMoses.  (Com- 
pare xiii.  4,  5.) 

Ver.  14,  Ephraim  provoked  him  to  anger  most  bitterly.] 
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Notwithstanding  all  my  favours  shewed  to  these  people 
and  their  ancestors,  they  have  provoked  me  by  their  idol- 
atries, and  other  sins,  in  a  most  outrageous  manner.  The 
word  tamrurim,  translated  most  bitterly,  Schindler  renders, 
by  his  heaps;  i.  e.  his  altars,  which  stood  as  heaps  in  the 
field,  ver.  12.    (Compare  Jer.  xxxi.  21.) 

Therefore  shall  he  leave  his  blood  upon  him.]  Or,  His 
blood  shall  return  upon  him,  as  the  Chaldee  paraphrase 
renders  it:  his  wickedness  will  be  the  cause  of  his  de- 
struction.   (See  xiii.  9.) 

And  his  reproach  shall  his  Lord  return  upon  Aim.]  He  has 
reproached  and  dishonoured  God  by  word  and  deed,  and 
God  shall  in  a  j«  st  recompence  make  him  a  reproach  and 
by-word  among  the  heathen.  (See  vii.  16.  Deut.  xxviii.  37. 
compare  Dan.  xi.  18.) 

CHAP.    XIII. 

ARGUMENT. 

A  continuation  of  God's  threatenings  for  their  sins ;  to 
which  are  added  gracious  promises  of  deliverance  from 
death,  to  be  fulfilled  under  the  gospel. 

Ver.  1.  rwHENEphraim  spake  trembling,  he  exalted  him- 
self in  Israel.]  While  he  behaved  himself  submissively  and 
obediently  towards  God,  he  was  reckoned  among  the  prin- 
cipal tribes  of  Israel.  Here  Ephraim  is  spoken  of  as  dis- 
tinct from  Israel :  in  other  places  of  this  prophecy  he  is 
put  for  the  whole  kingdom  of  the  ten  tribes.     (See  v.  3.) 

But  when  he  offended  in  Baal,  lie  died.]  When  he  gave 
himself  to  idolatry,  his  strength  immediately  declined,  and 
had  manifest  symptoms  of  ruin  and  destruction ;  as  when 
a  man  falls  into  a  languishing  condition,  it  is  the  certain 
forerunner  of  death.  The  word  Baul  is  here  taken,  in  a 
general  sense,  for  all  false  gods,  or  idolatrous  ways  of 
worship ;  so  as  to  comprehend  the  worship  of  the  golden 
calves,  though  they  were  designed  for  symbolical  repre- 
sentations of  the  true  God :  in  which  sense  the  word  Baalim 
may  be  understood,  ii.  13.  xi.  2.  To  the  same  sense  we 
may  most  probably  explain  that  text,  1  Kings  xix.  I'j.  Yet 
have  I  left  me  seven  thousand  in  Israel,  all  the  knees  which 
have  not  bowed  unto  Baal;  meaning  that  small  remnant  of 
the  faithful  in  Israel,  who  had  stuck  close  to  the  worship  of 
the  true  God,  when  the  whole  body  of  the  people  had  com- 
plied \vith  that  idolatry  which  Jeroboam  set  up  and  autho- 
rized as  the  national  religion.    (Compare  Tobit  i.  5.) 

Ver.  2.  But  now  they  sin  more  and  more,  and  have  made 
them  molten  images  according  to  their  understanding.]  Or, 
According  to  their  invention,  or  fancy.  They  please  them- 
selves with  some  new  piece  of  idolatry,  as  their  fancy  or 
imagination  suggests.     (Compare  x.  1.) 

They  say  of  them  [or,  to  them].  Let  the  men  that  sacrifice 
kiss  the  calves.]  Compare  1  Kings  xix.  18.  The  word  ado- 
ration  properly  signifies  kissing  the  hand,  and  making 
obeisance  to  the  object  of  worship  :  so  Job  describes  the 
adoration  which  the  ancient  idolaters  paid  to  the  heavenly 
bodies,  xxi.  26.  Afterward  the  same  outward  act  of  wor- 
ship was  paid  to  images  ;  as  appears  by  a  noted  passage 
at  the  beginning  of  Minucius  Felix's  Octavius.  Some- 
times they  kissed  the  image  itself;  as  appears  by  the  de- 
scription Cicero  gives  of  Hercules's  image,  which  Verres 


had  took  away,  act.  4.  in  Verrem,  and  by  those  noted  verses 
of  Lucretius,  lib.  i. 


tum  portas  propter  ahena 


Signa  manus  dextras  ostendunt  attenuari 
Saepe  salutantum  tactu." 

Some  translate  zibche  adam,  the  sacrifices  of  men  ;  i.  e.  those 
who  ofl"ered  human  sacrifices :  but  this  was  an  execrable 
piece  of  worship  paid  to  Moloch,  but  never  practised,  that 
we  find,  at  Dan  or  Beth-el.  Our  interpreters  render  the 
words  zibche  adam,  very  properly,  the  men  that  sacrifice  ; 
as  the  phrase  ebijone  adam,  signifies  the  poor  among  men, 
Isa.  xxix.  19. 

Ver.  3.  Therefore  they  shall  be  as  the  morning  cloud,  &c.] 
Comparisons  that  express  their  sudden  disappearing  and 
coming  to  nothing.    (Compare  vi.  4.  Dan.  ii.  35.) 

Ver.  4.  Yet  I  am  the  Lord  thy  God  from  the  land  of 
Egypt,  and  thou  shall  know  no  god  beside  me.]  In  thy  dis- 
tress thou  betookest  thyself  to  other  gods,  expecting  relief 
from  them ;  but  thou  shalt  find  that  none  will  be  able  to 
save  thee  but  myself,  whenever  thou  wilt  sincerely  turn  to 
me.  (Compare  xii.  9.  Isa.  xliii.  11.)  This  and  the  follow- 
ing verse  are  an  introduction  to  the  gracious  promises  that 
follow,  ver.  9. 14.  and  chap.  xiv.  and  import,  that  God  will 
never  utter  lyforget  the  promises  made  to  their  fathers. 
(See  Rom.  xi.  29.) 

Ver.  5.  /  knew  thee  in  the  wilderness,  &c.]  I  took  espe- 
cial care  of  thee,  fed  and  sustained  thee  for  forty  years  in 
the  wilderness,  a  place  destitute  of  all  conveniences  of 
life :  the  words  are  taken  out  of  Deut.  ii.  7.  To  knoto, 
often  signifies,  in  the  Scripture  phrase,  to  have  a  regard 
for,  or  take  care  of.  See  Exod.  ii.  25.  Psal.  i.  7.  xxxi.  8. 
cxliii.  3.  Prov.  xii.  10.  Nahum  i.  7.  where  our  translation 
renders  it  regard. 

Ver.  6.  According  to  their  pastures  so  were  they  filled, 
&c.]  The  more  care  I  took  to  provide  plentifully  for  them, 
both  before  and  after  they  came  into  the  land  of  promise, 
the  more  perverse  they  shewed  themselves  towards  me ; 
their  pride  made  them  forget  me  their  great  Benefactor. 
The  expression  alludes  to  Deut.  viii.  12. 14.  (See  like- 
wise xxii.  15.) 

Ver.  7, 8.  Therefore  I  will  be  to  them  as  a  lion,  &c.]  I 
will  utterly  consume  them  from  being  a  nation,  and  give 
them  up  into  the  hands  of  such  enemies  as  will  shew  them 
no  mercy.    (Compare  ver.  16.  and  Jer.  v.  6.) 

Ver.  9.  O  Israel,  thou  hast  destroyed  thyself;  but  in  me  is 
thy  help.]  Thy  own  sins  have  brought  down  destruction 
upon  thee  ;  and  it  is  from  me  only  thou  canst  expect  any 
help,  which  I  will  in  due  time  afi'ord  thee.  (See  the  note 
upon  ver.  4.) 

Ver.  10.  I  will  be  thy  king:  where  is  there  any  other  that 
may  save  thee  in  all  thy  cities  f]  God  promises  to  be  their 
immediate  protector  upon  their  repentance.  But  the  words 
may  better  be  translated.  Where  is  thy  king  now,  that  he 
may  save  thee?  &c.  In  this  sense  the  LXX.  understand 
the  words,  and  several  other  interpreters;  the  word  ehi 
being  taken  for  ajeb,  by  a  frequent  transposition  of  letters, 
as  it  is  used  again,  ver.  14.  The  words  relate  either  to  the 
anarchy,  which  continued  for  some  years,  between  the  mur- 
der of  Pekah  and  the  succession  of  Hoshea;  (see  x.  3.)  or 
else  to  the  time  when  Hoshea  was  deposed  and  imprisoned 
by  the  king  of  Assyria.    (See  2  Kings  xvii.  4.) 
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And  thy  judges,  of  whom  thou  saidst,  Give  me  a  king  and 
princes.]  They  desired  a  king  to  judge  (hem  like  other  na- 
tions, attended  by  his  judges  and  proper  officers.  (See 
1  Sam.  viii.  5.  12.) 

Ver.  11.  I  gave  thee  a  king  in  mine  anger,  and  took  him 
away  (or,  will  take  him  away)  in  my  wrath.]  I  complied 
with  your  request  in  giving  you  your  first  king  Saul,  though 
I  was  justly  displeased  at  it.  (See  1  Sam.  viii.  7.  x.  19.) 
And  of  later  times  1  have  suffered  you  to  set  up  new  kings, 
after  you  had  murdered  their  predecessors ;  (see  viii.  4.) 
and  now  I  will  take  your  present  king  Hoshea,  and  at  the 
same  time  put  an  end  to  your  kingdom  and  nation. 

Ver.  12.  The  iniquity  of  Ephraim  is  bound  up:  his  sin  is 
hid.]  Our  translators  seem  to  understand  the  verse  in  a  fa- 
vourable sense,  as  if  God  hath  promised  not  to  execute 
that  vengeance  upon  Israel  which  was  due  to  their  sins: 
but  the  words  rather  imply  a  contrary  meaning,  and  may 
be  better  translated,  Tlie  iniquity  of  Ephraim  is  treasured 
up ;  his  sin  is  laid  up :  i.  e.  it  is  laid  up  in  my  memory ;  and 
though  the  punishment  due  to  it  has  been  respited  for  some 
time,  yet  now  the  season  is  come  when  it  shall  be  put  in 
execution.  The  sentence  is  equivalent  to  that  expression 
in  Job,  xiv.  17.  My  transgression  is  sealed  up  in  a  bag  ;  i.  e. 
thou  keepest  an  exact  account  of  it,  as  men  do  of  money, 
which  they  seal  up  in  a  bag,  to  be  forthcoming  at  a  proper 
occasion.  To  the  same  purpose  are  those  words  of  Moses, 
Deut.  xxxii.  34,  35.  Is  not  this  laid  up  in  store  for  me, 
and  sealed  up  among  my  treasures?  To  me  belongs  ven- 
geance, &c.    (Compare  Rom.  ii.  5.) 

Ver.  13.  Tlie  sorrows  of  a  travailing  woman  shall  come 
upon  him.]  Great  calamities  are  often  compared  to  the 
pains  of  childbirth.  (See  Isa.  xii.  8.  Jer.  xxx.  6.  Psal. 
xviii.  4.  and  so  the  Greek  word  ijdivtg  is  used,  Actsii.  24.) 

He  is  an  unwise  son  ;  for  lie  should  not  stay  long  in  the 
place  of  the  breaking  forth  of  children.]  The  old  transla- 
tion reads  it  to  a  plainer  sense.  Else  he  would  not  stand  still 
like  a  still-bom  child.  As  a  child,  if  it  could  be  supposed 
to  have  understanding,  would  deliver  itself  out  of  the 
straits  of  the  womb,  and  not  tarry  there  to  the  manifest 
danger  of  itself  and  the  mother :  (compare  2  Kings  xix.  3.) 
so  if  Ephraim,  or  Israel,  had  acted  wisely,  they  would  have 
prevented  their  approaching  destruction  by  a  speedy  re- 
formation. 

Ver,  14.  I  will  ransom  them  from  the  power  of  tlie  grave  ; 
I  will  redeem  them  from  death.]  If  we  apply  this  to  Ephraim, 
or  the  Israelites  spoken  of  before,  it  may  signify,  that 
though  they  be  in  never  so  hopeless  and  desperate  a  condi- 
tion, God  will,  in  due  time,  deliver  them  out  of  it.  (See 
the  like  expressions,  Psal.  xxxi.  3.  Ixxi.  20.  Ixxxvi.  13.) 
But  there  is  a  more  sublime  and  spiritual  sense  contained 
in  the  words,  as  will  appear  by  the  following  note. 

O  death,  I  will  be  thy  plagues;  O  grave,  I  will  be  thy  de- 
struction.] It  is  usual  for  the  prophets,  when  they  foretell 
temporal  deliverances,  to  be  carried  away  beyond  their  first 
views  by  the  impetus  of  the  prophetic  spirit,  to  predict  the 
greater  mercies  and  deliverances  which  belong  to  the  gos- 
pel state :  so  here  the  prophet  takes  occasion  from  fore- 
telling temporal  mercies,  to  enlarge  his  views,  and  set  forth 
that  great  and  final  deliverance  of  the  faithful  from  the 
power  of  sin  and  death,  which  shall  be  completed  by  Christ 
at  his  second  coming,  when  be  shall  swallow  up  death  in 
victory,  1  Cor.  xv.  54.    St.  Paul  understood  the  words  in 


this  sense  in  the  following  verse  of  that  chapter,  O  death! 
where  is  thy  sting?  O  grave!  where  is  thy  victory?  This 
will  appear  to  any  one,  that  compares  that  place  with  the 
Septuagint  translation  here.  The  word  ehi,  translated  J 
will,  they  render  where,  as  it  signifies  ver.  10.  of  this  chap- 
ter. The  apostle,  indeed,  seems  to  quote  this  text  from 
his  memory,  and  rather  represents  the  sense  of  it,  than  keeps 
close  to  the  letter.  However,  the  learned  Dr.  Pocock 
is  of  opinion,  in  his  comment  upon  this  place,  that  the 
Hebrew  word  debareka,  rendered  by  our  interpreters  thy 
plagues,  and  by  the  LXX.  thy  plea,  sentence,  or  judgment, 
is  very  properly  translated  thy  sting  by  St.  Paul ;  the  word 
denoting,  in  Arabic,  the  sharp  point  of  a  bird's  claw  ;  and 
the  word  Deborah,  a  bee,  being  probably  so  called  from 
its  sting. 

Ver.  15.  Though  he  be  fruitful  among  his  brethren,  yet  an 
east  wind  shall  come  from  the  wilderness,  &c.]  The  word 
£pAram  denotes  fruitfulness.  (SeeGen.xli.  62.)  This  tribe 
answered  his  name,  being  the  most  numerous  and  potent  of 
all  the  ten  tribes.  (See  the  note  upon  v.  3.^  Notwithstand- 
ing the  pride  he  takes  in  his  fruitfulness,  (seex.  13.)  the 
king  of  Assyria,  a  country  lying  eastward  of  Judea,  shall 
come  with  an  army,  like  a  parching  east  wind  coming  over 
a  large  plain  or  wilderness,  and  shall  blast  and  wither  him, 
as  a  tree  that  is  dried  up  for  want  of  moisture.  (Compare 
iv.  19.  and  see  the  note  upon  Jer.  iv.  11.) 

He  shall  destroy  the  treasure  of  all  pleasant  vessels.]  The 
same  enemy  shall  plunder  all  their  treasures,  and  take  away 
their  rich  and  costly  furniture ;  as  the  word  kelee  is  trans- 
lated, Nahum  ii.  9. 

Ver.  16.  Samaria  shall  become  desolate;  for  she  hath  re- 
belled against  her  Chd.]  The  prophet  foretells  the  final  de- 
struction of  Samaria  for  her  idolatry  and  other  impieties, 
by  Shalmaneser  king  of  Assyria.    (See  2  Kings  xvii.  6.) 

They  shall  fall  by  tlie  sword  ;  their  infants  shall  be  dashed 
in  pieces,  and  their  women  with  child  shall  be  ripped  up.] 
These  are  the  barbarous  practices  of  conquerors,  when  they 
take  cities  by  storm,  to  put  all  to  the  sword,  without  dis- 
tinction of  age  or  sex.  (See  x.  15.  2  Kings  viii.  12.  xv.  16. 
Isa.  xiii.  16.  Amos  i.  13.  Nahum  iii.  10.) 

CHAP.    XIV. 

ARGUMBNT. 

The  prophecy  concludes  with  an  earnest  exhortation  to 
repentance,  and  God's  gracious  promises  of  pardon  and 
blessing  upon  it. 

Ver.  1.  J.  HOU  hast  fallen  by  thine  iniquity.]  Thy  sins 
have  been  the  cause  of  thy  destruction.   (See  xiii.  9.) 

Ver.  2.  Take  with  you  words,  and  turn  to  the  Lord;  say 
unto  him,  &c.]  The  prophet  prescribes  them  a  form  of  con- 
fession very  proper  to  be  used  upon  their  repentance  and 
conversion,  beseeching  God  to  pardon  their  past  sins,  and 
receive  them  graciously  upon  their  repentance.  Such  an- 
other form  we  have,  Joel  ii.  17. 

Take  away  all  iniquity,  and  receive  us  graciously.]  The 
latter  part  of  the  .sentence  may  be  rendered.  And  give  us 
what  is  good:  bestow  thy  grace  and  blessing  upon  us. 
Many  Hebrew  verbs  have  two  contrary  significations,  as 
hath  been  observed  upon  Isa.  xxii.  18.  To  the  instances 
there  collected,  we  may  add  one  taken  out  of  xi.  8.  of  this 


CHAP.   XIV.] 
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prophecy ;  where  the  verb  miggen  signifies  to  deliver  up, 
whereas  its  usual  signification  is  to  protect.  So  the  verb 
lakach  here  used  probably  signifies  to  give,  as  well  as  to 
receive;  as  appears  from  Psal.  Ixviii.  18.  where  our  trans- 
lation reads,  Thou  hast  received  gifts  for  men :  but  the  LXX. 
render  it.  Thou  hast  given  gifts  unto  men;  which  sense  St. 
Paul  follows,  Ephes.  iv.  8.  and  which  best  agrees  with  the 
scope  of  the  text. 

So  will  we  render  thee  the  calves  of  our  lips.]  Instead  of 
the  sacrifices  of  calves  or  bullocks,  we  will  ofler  to  thee  the 
sacrifice  of  praise  and  thanksgiving,  which  is  the  fruit  of 
our  lips,  our  reasonable  service,  and  such  as  properly  be- 
longs to  the  time.",  of  the  gospel.  So  that  this  form  of  con- 
fession will  be  most  suitable  for  the  Jews  to  use  upon  their 
conversion  to  Christianity.  St.  Paul  applies  the  words  to 
the  eucharist,  (Heb.  xiii.  1.5.)  the  true  Christian  sacrifice; 
and  follows  the  Septuagint  translation  of  them,  which  ex- 
presses the  sense  rather  than  the  words. 

Ver.  3.  Ashur  shall  not  save  us ;  we  will  not  ride  upon 
horses.}  The  first  part  of  the  people's  repentance  is  de- 
scribed as  consisting  in  relying  solely  upon  God's  pro- 
tection, and  not  putting  their  trust  in  human  strength ;  and 
then  in  renouncing  all  idolatrous  worship.  The  Israelites 
had  formerly  made  an  alliance  with  the  Assyrians,  (see  v. 
13.  viii.  9.  xii.  1.)  and  they  are  often  upbraided  by  the  pro- 
phets for  their  courting  foreign  alliances,  and  particularly 
strengthening  themselves  with  horses  from  Egypt  or  As- 
syria.   (See  2  Chron.  xvi.  7.  Isa.  xxx.  16.  xxxvi.  8.) 

Neither  will  we  say  to  the  works  of  our  hands,  Ye  are 
our  gods.]  Another  part  of  their  repentance  consists  in  re- 
nouncing all  sorts  of  idol-worship;  which  is  often  spoken 
of  in  the  prophets,  as  an  introduction  to  that  state  of  the 
church  which  is  to  commence  from  the  time  of  the  Jews' 
conversion.  (Compare  ii.  17.  and  see  the  note  on  Isa.  i.29.) 
God  interprets  all  image-worship,  or  creature-worship,  as 
terminating  in  the  image  or  creature  to  which  it  is  ofl'ered. 

For  inthee  the  fatherless  findeth  mercy.]  It  is  the  property 
of  God  to  be  the  helper  of  the  friendless,  ox  fatherless.  (See 
Psal.  X.  10.)  The  Chaldee  expresses  the  sense  very  well. 
Thou  didst  take  pity  upon  our  forefathers,  when  they  were 
like  fatherless  children  in  Egypt.  (Compare  Psal.  Ixviii.  5.) 

Ver.  4.  I  will  heal  their  backslidings,  I  will  love  them 
freely,  &c.]  God's  gracious  answer  to  their  professions  of 
repentance;  assuring  them  of  his  being  reconciled  to  them, 
and  as  a  token  of  it  freeing  them  from  their  sins,  and  the 
punishment  due  to  them,  (compare  xi.  7.)  and  embracing 
them  with  a  true  love  and  affection,  without  any  remem- 
brance of  their  former  provocations.  (Compare  Zeph.  iii,  17.) 

Ver.  5,  I  will  be  as  the  dew  unto  Israel.]  This  and  the  fol- 
lowing verse  contain  gracious  promises  of  God's  favours 
and  blessing  upon  Israel's  conversion,  represented  by  dif- 
ferent metaphors ;  described  in  this  sentence  by  the  refresh- 
ment which  large  dews  give  to  the  grass  in  the  heats  of 
summer.   (Compare  Job  xxxix.  19.  Prov.  xix.  12.) 

And  shall  cast  forth  his  roots  as  Lebanon.]  As  a  tree  of 
Lebanon,  as  the  Chaldee  paraphrase  explains  it. 

Ver.  6.  His  beauty  shall  be  as  the  olive-tree.]  Compare 
Psal.  Iii.  8.  cxxviii.  3.  Ecclus.  xxiv.  12. 1. 10. 


And  his  smell  as  Lebanon.]  From  the  trees  of  Lebanon 
came  many  sweet  spices,  particularly  frankincense,  called 
Lebonah  in  Hebrew,  from  whence  some  derive  the  word 
Lebanon.  (Compare  Cantic.  iv.  11.) 

Ver.  7.  They  that  dwell  under  his  shadow  shall  return.] 
Most  interpreters  translate  the  sentence  thus.  They  shall 
return  and  dwell  under  his  shadow  ;  i.  e.  They  shall  return 
into  their  own  country,  and  rest  safely  under  the  shadow 
or  protection  of  the  Almighty.  (Compare  Psal.  xcl.  1. 
and  see  the  note  upon  i.  11.) 

The  scent  thereof  shall  be  as  the  wind  of  Lebanon.]  As 
fragrant  and  as  pleasing  as  the  richest  wines,  such  as  were 
made  near  Lebanon ;  where  there  was  a  city  called  by  the 
Greeks  Ampeloessa,  for  the  excellency  of  its  wine;  as  is 
related  by  Pliny,  lib.  v.  cap.  18. 

Ver.  8.  Ephraim  shall  say.  What  have  I  to  do  any  more 
with  idols?  I  have  heard  and  observed  him.]  This  verse 
contains  a  dialogue  between  God  and  Ephraim,  or  Israel 
his  people,  (see  v.  3.)  after  their  conversion.  They  begin 
with  declaring  their  utter  aversion  to  idolatry.  (See  ver.  3.) 
To  which  God  graciously  replies,  that  he  has  heard  them 
confessing  their  sins,  and  expressing  their  abhorrence  of 
them  (compare  Jer.  xxxi.  18.)  and  will  observe  them,  (for 
the  verb  asharena  is  in  the  future  tense) ;  i.  e.  will  guide 
them  with  the  eye  of  his  providence  and  mercy,  as  the 
LXX.  and  Chaldee  paraphrase  express  the  sense. 

I  am  like  a  green  fir-tree:  from  me  is  thy  fridt  found.] 
Ephraim  or  Israel  gratefully  acknowledges  that  he  is  in  a 
flourishing  and  thriving  condition ;  and  then  God  puts  him 
in  mind  that  his  fruitfulness  is  wholly  owing  to  the  Divine 
blessing.  Naturalists  observe,  that  the  fir-tree  is  of  itself 
unfruitful. 

Ver.  9.  Who  is  wise,  and  he  shall  understand  these  things? 
—for  the  ways  of  the  Lord  are  right,  and  the  just  shall  walk 
in  them,  &c.]  Whosoever  is  truly  wise  will  be  convinced  of 
this  great  and  important  truth,  viz.  that  they  who  are  sin- 
cerely desirous  to  know  and  do  God's  will,  will  be  fully  sa- 
tisfied of  the  reasonableness  of  God's  laws,  and  the  me- 
thods of  his  providence,  and  will  readily  comply  vdth  the 
directions  of  both,  to  the  securing  their  own  eternal  happi- 
ness: whereas  men  of  perverse  and  disobedient  tempers 
take  offence  at  God's  commands,  and  repine  against  his 
providence,  to  their  own  ruin  and  perdition.  The  same 
sense  is  expressed  in  that  observation  of  the  son  of  Sirach, 
Ecclus.  xxxix.  24.  As  God's  ivays  are  plain  to  the  holy,  so 
are  they  stumbling-blocks  to  the  workers  of  iniquity.  To  the 
same  purpose  are  those  words  of  Christ,  Every  one  that  is 
of  the  truth  heareth  my  voice,  John  xviii.  37.  and.  He  that 
is  of  God  heareth  God's  words,  viii.  47.  And  St.  Peter 
says,  that  Christ  is  become  a  stone  of  stumbling,  and  a  rock 
of  offence  to  the  disobedient,  1  Pet.  ii.  8.  The  observation 
of  Grotius  is  very  remarkable  upon  this  subject,  De  Verit. 
Christian.  Relig.  lib.  ii.  cap.  ult.  where  he  says,  that  the 
doctrine  of  the  gospel  was  designed  to  be  "  tanquam  lapis 
lydius,  ad  quern  ingenia  sanabilia  explorarentur :"  as  a 
touchstone,  to  try  the  tempers  of  men,  wliether  they  were 
corrigible  or  not. 
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A    COMMENTARY 


[chap.  I. 


JOEL. 


PREFACE. 


iF  it  were  certain  that  the  minor  Prophets  were  placed  in 
the  order  of  time  wherein  they  lived,  we  might  conclude 
that  Joel  prophesied  before  Amos,  who  was  contemporary 
with  Uzziah  king  of  Judah.  Archbishop  Usher,  in  his  An- 
nals, ad  A.  M.  3197.  makes  the  same  inference,  because 
Joel  foretells  that  drought,  (chap,  i.)  which  Amos  mentions 
as  actually  come  to  pass,  (iv.  7 — 9.)  But  to  that  argu- 
ment it  may  be  answered,  that  the  drought  there  spoken  of 
might  probably  be  peculiar  to  the  kingdom  of  Israel.  And 
as  to  the  precedence  which  the  present  Hebrew  copies  give 
to  Joel,  the  LXX.  place  him  the  fourth  in  order,  and  put 
Amos  and  Micah  before  him. 

If  we  consider  the  main  design  of  his  prophecy,  we  shall 
be  apt  to  conclude,  that  it  was  uttered  after  the  captivity 
of  the  ten  tribes ;  for  he  directs  his  discourse  only  to  Judah, 
and  speaks  distinctly  of  the  sacrifices  and  oblations  that 
were  daily  made  in  the  temple.  Israel  is  indeed  men- 
tioned, iii.  2.  but  it  is  in  relation  to  future  times,  not  to 
their  present  condition  at  the  time  when  Joel  prophesied. 


CHAP.   I. 

ARGUMENT. 

A  description  of  a  terrible  famine  that  is  coming  on  the 
land,  occasioned  by  a  long  drought,  £ind  the  locusts,  and 
other  noxious  vermin  which  that  produced :  with  an  ex- 
hortation to  proclaim  a  fast  to  be  observed  by  the  peo- 
ple, that  they  may  humble  themselves  under  the  hand  of 
God,  and  avert  his  judgments. 

Ver.  2,  3.  Sj.EAR  ye  this,  ye  old  men,  and  give  ear  all  ye 
inhabitants  of  the  land,  &c.]  The  prophet  shews  how  great 
and  unparalleled  this  dearth  is,  by  appealing  to  the  memory 
of  the  ancients,  and  the  observation  of  the  present  genera- 
tion, whether  they  ever  knew  or  heard  anything  like  it;  so 
that  it  deserved  to  be  recorded  as  a  warning  to  aftertimes. 
{Compare  ii.  2.) 

Ver.  4.  That  which  the  palmer-worm  hath  left,  hath  the 
locust  eaten,  &c.]  A  succession  of  noxious  creatures  hath 
made  a  perfect  riddance  of  all  the  fruits  of  the  earth,  which 
makes  this  judgment  so  strange  and  remarkable. 

Ver.  5.  Awake,  ye  drunkards,  and  weep  ;  and  howl,  &c.] 
This  calamity  should  particularly  affect  those  that  spend 
their  time  in  jollity  and  excess,  and  make  that  the  chief 
business  of  their  life.    (Compare  Isa.  xxiv.  7—9. 11.)    It 


carries  along  with  it  evident  tokens  of  being  sent  as  a  pu- 
nishment for  their  disorders. 

Ver.  6.  For  a  nation  is  come  upon  my  land,  strong,  and 
without  number.]  Insects  are  described  as  a  nation,  or 
people  marching  in  order  under  their  leaders,  both  by  sa- 
cred and  profane  writers,  because  of  their  power  to  do 
mischief,  and  their  being  irresistible  by  human  strength  or 
art.    (Compare  ii.  2.  25.  Prov.  xxx.  25 — 27.) 

Whose  teeth  are  [as]  the  teeth  of  a  lion,  &c.]  So  the  lo- 
custs are  described.  Rev.  ix.  8.  They  devour  every  thing 
that  comes  in  their  way,  like  a  lion,  and  none  can  rescue  it. 
The  particle  as  is  frequently  understood.  (See  the  note 
upon  Isa.  xxi.  1.)  The  word  labi  is  sometimes  rendered  a 
great  lion,  as  it  is  here :  lions  being  common  in  Judea,  the 
Hebrew  language  hath  particular  words  to  express  the  se- 
veral ages  £ind  sizes  of  that  creature. 

Ver.  7.  He  hath  laid  my  vine  waste,  and  barked  my  fig- 
tree,  &c.]  Bochart,  de  Animal,  par.  ii.  p.  469.  n.  447.  ob- 
serves out  of  Pliny  and  other  writers,  that  locusts  and  such 
noxious  creatures  will  not  only  destroy  the  leaves  and  the 
fruit,  but  even  devour  the  very  bark  and  stock  of  those 
trees  upon  which  they  fasten.  (Compare  ver.  12.)  The 
word  translated  barked,  is  read  but  in  this  one  place  of  the 
Bible;  so  the  LXX.  and  some  others,  render  it  to  break 
off,  and  understand  it  of  the  upper  branches  of  the  tree;  in 
which  sense  it  is  used  in  the  Arabic  language. 

Ver.  8.  Lament  like  a  virgin  girded  with  sackcloth  for  the 
husband  of  her  youth.']  The  words  are  an  apostrophe  to 
the  land  of  Judea :  the  prophet  puts  her  in  mind  that  she 
ought  to  be  deeply  affected  with  the  sore  strokes  of  the 
Divine  vengeance,  and  express  her  inward  sense  of  those 
calamities,  with  the  same  outward  expressions  of  mourn- 
ing, as  a  young  virgin  that  was  betrothed  to  a  husband,  and 
should  lose  him  before  they  had  lived  together,  would  la- 
ment such  an  untimely  loss.  It  was  common  among  the 
Jews,  for  persons  who  were  espoused,  to  spend  some  time 
together  in  the  house  of  the  woman's  friends,  before  the 
husband  took  her  home  to  live  as  man  and  wife  together. 
(See  Gen.  xix.  14.)  The  husband  of  her  youth  is  a  wo- 
man's first  husband,  called  elsewhere  the  guide  of  her 
youth,  Pvov.  ii.  17.  Jer.  iii.  4. ;  as  the  toife  of  thy  youth, 
Mai.  ii.  15.  is  the  first  wife. 

Ver.  9.  The  meat-offering  and  the  drink-offering  is  cut  off 
from  the  house  of  the  Lord.]  The  meat-offering  and  drink- 
offering  always  accompanied  the  daily  sacrifice.  (See 
Numb,  xxviii.  4.  7.)  The  word  mincha,  commonly  trans- 
lated meat-offering,  properly  signifies  the  bread-offering; 
being  made  of  flour.  (See  the  note  upon  Isa.  xliii.  23.) 
The  dearth  had  destroyed  both  the  corn  and  the  wine,  ver. 
10 — 12.  and  thereby  disabled  the  performing  the  necessary 
parts  of  God's  daily  worship  in  the  temple.  Tliis  was  a 
new  cause  of  grief  to  the  priests,  as  well  as  to  all  pious 
persons. 


CHAP.  I.] 


UPON    JOEL. 
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Ver.  10.  The  field  is  wasted,  the  land  mourneth.']  The 
fields  and  the  whole  land  have  a  mournful  appearance,  be- 
ing altogether  bare  and  destitute  of  food,  either  for  man  or 
beast.    (See  ver.  18.) 

Ver.  11.  Be  ye  ashamed,  O  ye  husbandmen;  howl,  O  ye 
vine- dressers.]  Your  being  disappointed  of  your  expecta- 
tions, and  the  fruits  of  your  labour,  is  enough  to  cover  you 
with  shame  and  confusion :  (compare  Jer.  xiv.  3.)  espe- 
cially when  you  consider  these  calamities  as  the  just  effects 
of  the  Divine  indignation. 

Ver.  12.  For  joy  is  withered  away  from  among  the  sons  of 
men.']  That  joy  they  used  to  shew  at  the  gathering  in  of  the 
fruits  of  the  earth.    (See  Isa.  ix.  3.  xiv.  10.  Jer.  xlviii.  33.) 

Ver.  13.  Gird  yourselves  [with  sackcloth].  Lament,  ye 
priests.]  See  ver.  9. 

Lie  all  night  in  sackcloth.]  Those  priests  whose  turn  it 
is  to  keep  the  night-watches  in  the  temple.  (See  Exod. 
xxvii.  21.  1  Sam.  iii.  3.  1  Chron.  ix.  33.  Psal.  cxxxiv.  2.) 
Let  them  cover  themselves  with  sackcloth,  as  is  usual  in 
times  of  the  greatest  calamity,  and  not  put  it  off  when  they 
take  themselves  to  rest ;  but  sleep  in  sackcloth  instead  of 
their  ordinary  garments.  (See  Dr.  Lightfoot's  Temple-Ser- 
vice, chap.  9.  at  the  beginning.) 

Ver.  14.  Sanctify  ye  a  fast,  call  a  solemn  assembly,  &c.] 
In  order  to  avert  God's  >vrath,  and  deprecate  his  judg- 
ments.   (See  ii.  15,  16.) 

Gather  the  elders,  and  all  the  inhabitants  of  the  land,  into 
the  house  of  the  Lord  your  God,  and  cry  unto  the  Lord.] 
The  house  where  God  hath  placed  his  name,  and  where  he 
hath  promised  to  hear  the  prayers  which  are  made  to  him 
by  his  people,  when  they  are  afSicted  with  judgments  of 
this  kind.    (See  1  Kings  vii.  37,  &c.) 

Ver.  15.  Alas,  for  the  day  J  for  the  day  of  the  Lord  is  at 
hand,  &c.]  We  have  just  cause  to  lament  our  sins  which 
have  brought  these  judgments  upon  us,  which,  if  not 
averted  by  our  repentance,  will  end  in  our  utter  destruc- 
tion, as  coming  from  a  God  that  is  infinite  in  power,  and 
terrible  in  his  judgments. 

Ver.  16.  Yea,  joy  and  gladness  from  the  house  of  our 
God.]  The  dearth  has  discontinued  our  public  sacrifices, 
(ver.  9. 13.)  and  has  deprived  us  of  those  rejoicings  where- 
with we  used  to  keep  our  solemn  feasts  at  Jerusalem,  and 
partake  of  the  sacrifices  which  were  there  offered.  (Sec 
Deut.  xii.  6,  7.  xvi.  10, 11.  14, 15.  Psal.  cv.  3.) 

Ver.  17.  The  seed  is  rotten  under  their  clods,  &c.]  The 
com  which  is  sowed  dies  away,  and  rots  in  the  ground :  so 
the  barns  and  granaries  become  useless  and  desolate. 

Ver.  18.  How  do  the  beasts  groan  ?  The  herds  of  cattle 
are  perplexed,  &c.]  The  beasts  themselves  are  sensible  of 
these  calamities,  and  pine  away  for  want  of  sustenance. 

Ver.  19.  The  fire  hath  devoured  the  pastures  of  the  wil- 
derness.] The  fiery  drought  hath  burnt  up  all  the  pasture- 
grounds.  (See  ii.  3.)  The  wilderness  is  sometimes  op- 
posed to  the  hills  or  mountains,  and  then  it  signifies  the 
plains,  and  places  for  pasture.  (See  Isa.  Ixiii.  13.  Jer. 
ix.  10.) 

Ver.  20.  The  beasts  of  the  field  cry  also  unto  thee.]  They 
express  their  want  of  food  by  the  mournful  noise  which 
they  make ;  which  is  their  natural  way  of  making  known 
their  wants  unto  thee.  (Compare  Psal.  civ.  21.  Job 
xxxviii.  41.) 


CHAP.    II. 


ARGUMENT. 

The  prophet  describes  the  locusts,  and  other  noxious  in- 
sects, which  were  the  cause  of  the  famine  mentioned 
chap.  i.  as  if  they  were  a  mighty  army,  sent  by  God  to 
destroy  the  fruits  of  the  earth ;  and  continues  to  exhort 
the  people  to  repentance,  promising  the  removal  of  these 
calamities,  and  a  return  of  God's  blessings  upon  their 
reformation. 

Ver.  1.  JlSlOW  the  trumpet  inZion,  and  sound  an  alarm 
in  my  holy  mountain.]  The  prophet  describes  the  locusts 
and  the  caterpillars  as  God's  army,  ver .  11.  in  pursuance 
of  which  metaphor  he  exhorts  the  people  to  prepare  to 
meet  them,  in  the  same  terms  as  if  they  were  aleirmed  to 
encounter  an  enemy,  which  was  by  sounding  of  a  trumpet. 
(See  Jer.  iv.  5,  6.  19.)  This  ceremony  was  not  only  used 
to  give  notice  of  an  approaching  enemy,  but  likewise  to 
publish  the  times  of  the  solemn  assemblies  for  the  worship 
of  God.  (See  Numb.  x.  3.  9, 10.)  And  this  is  the  chief 
use  they  were  to  make  of  it  upon  this  occasion :  (see  ver. 
15.)  for  there  was  no  other  way  to  avert  the  impending 
judgment,  but  humbling  themselves  before  God  with  fast- 
ing and  prayer.    (See  ver.  15.) 

Let  all  the  inhabitants  of  the  land  tremble  :for  the  day  of 
the  Lord  cometh,  &c.]  Let  them  be  seized  with  as  terrible 
an  apprehension  of  this  approaching  judgment,  as  if  they 
saw  an  enemy  invading  their  country.    (See  ver.  11.) 

Ver.  2.  A  day  of  darkness  and  gloominess,  a  day  of 
clotids  and  thick  darkness,  as  the  morning  spread  upon  the 
mountains.]  A  day  wherein  every  thing  will  look  dark  and 
dismal.  (See  Amos  v.  18.  20.)  The  locusts  will  intercept 
the  light  of  the  sun,  and  diffuse  a  darkness  over  the  land, 
in  as  swift  a  manner  as  the  light  spreads  itself  in  the  morn- 
ing. Travellers  inform  us,  that  these  insects  will  of  a  sud- 
den cover  the  sky  like  a  cloud.  (See  Bochart,  de  Animal, 
lib.  iv.  cap.  4,  5.  compare  ver.  10.)  The  LXX.  and  Chal- 
dee  paraphrase  join  this  sentence  to  the  following  words : 
As  the  morning  spread  upon  the  mountains,  a  people  great 
and  strong. 

A  people  great  and  strong.]  See  i.  6. 

There  has  not  been  ever  the  like,  &c.]  The  locusts  which 
plagued  Egypt  are  described  after  the  same  manner,  Exod. 
X.  14.  Before  them  there  were  no  such  locusts,  neither  after 
them  shall  be  such.  In  both  places  we  are  to  take  it  for  a 
proverbial  expression,  to  set  forth  the  extraordinary  great- 
ness of  the  judgment,  and  not  understand  it  too  strictly  ac- 
cording to  the  grammatical  sense  of  the  word.  So  we  read 
of  Hezekiah,  that  after  him  there  was  none  like  him,  among 
all  the  kings  of  Judah,  nor  any  that  went  before  him,  2  Kings 
xviii.  5.  and  yet  the  same  character  is  given  to  Josiah, 
2  Kings  xxiii.  25. 

Ver.  3.  A  fire  devours  before  them,  and  behind  them  a 
flame  bums.]  The  locusts  and  the  drought  which  ushered 
them  in,  (see  i.  19.)  have  in  a  manner  devoured  every  thing 
that  comes  in  their  way ;  and  leave  sad  tokens  of  destruc- 
tion wherever  they  have  been.  Those  that  have  travelled 
in  the  eastern  countries  inform  us,  that  wherever  the  swarms 
of  locusts  light,  they  make  such  a  destruction,  that  there 
remains  not  any  green  thing  in  the  trees,  or  in  the  herbs  of 
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the  field,  as  Moses  speaks  concerning  the  locusts  in  Egypt, 
Exod.  X.  15. 

The  land  is  as  the  garden  of  Eden  before  them,  and  be- 
hind them  a  desolate  wilderness.]  The  land  of  Judea,  so  fa- 
mous for  its  fertility  and  pleasantness  before  this  calamity, 
is  now  turned  into  a  desolate  wilderness,  by  the  ravages 
they  have  made.  The  garden  of  Eden  is  a  proverbial  ex- 
pression for  a  place  of  pleasure  and  fruitfulness,  as  we 
commonly  use  the  word  paradise.  (See  Gen.  xiii.  10.  Isa. 
li.  3.) 

Ver.  4.  TJie  appearance  of  them  is  as  the  appearance  of 
horses,  &c.]  See  the  same  comparison.  Rev.  ix.  7.  Bochart 
observes  that  locusts  resemble  horses,  not  only  in  their 
swiftness,  but  also  in  the  shape  of  their  heads.  (See  his 
Hierozoicon,  par.  ii.  p.  474.) 

Ver.  5.  Like  the  noise  of  chariots  on  the  tops  of  mountains 
shall  they  leap.}  Compare  Rev.  ix.  9.  Chsiriots  anciently 
were  a  part  of  warlike  preparations,  as  appears  by  many 
passages  in  Scripture.  The  text  says,  that  these  locusts 
shall  resemble  them  in  their  swiftness,  noise,  and  terror. 
"  Tanto  volant  pennarum  stridore,  ut  aliae  alites  credan- 
tur :"  Their  wings  make  such  a  noise,  as  if  they  were  winged 
fowls,  saith  Pliny,  Nat.  Hist.  lib.  xi.  cap.  29. 

Like  the  noise  of  a  flame  of  fire  that  devoureth  the  stubble.] 
Which  burns  up  combustible  matter  without  resistance. 

As  a  strong  people  set  in  battle-array.]  See  ver.  2.  and 
i.6. 

Ver.  6.  Before  their  face  the  people  shall  be  much  pained; 
all  faces  shall  gather  blackness.]  The  inhabitants  of  the  land 
shall  be  in  great  pain  and  anguish  under  the  apprehension 
of  their  coming ;  they  shall  be  seized  with  such  a  dread 
and  fear,  as  shall  make  their  visage  look  black  and  ghastly, 
like  persons  who  are  dying.  (Compare  Jer.  viii.  21.  Na- 
hum  ii.  10.) 

Ver.  7.  They  shall  run  like  mighty  men,  &c.]  They  shall 
march  in  such  a  swift  and  orderly  manner,  that  no  place 
shall  be  inaccessible  to  them,  nor  any  force  be  able  to 
withstand  them. 

Ver.  8.  Neither  shall  they  thrust  one  another ;  tliey  shall 
walk  every  one  in  his  path,  &c.]  Of  the  regular  and  orderly 
motion  of  these  insects,  St.  Jerome  gives  this  account  from 
his  own  experience,  in  his  notes  upon  the  place :  "  Hoc 
nuper  in  hac  provincia  vidimus :  cum  enim  locustarum  ag- 
raina  vcnirent,  et  aerem  inter  coelum  et  terram  occuparent, 
tanto  ordine  ex  disposito  Dei  judicio  volitant,  ut  instar 
tesscrularum,  quae  in  pavimentis  artificum  figuntur  manu, 
suum  locum  teneant,  et  ne  puncto  quidem,  ut  ita  dicam, 
aut  unguc  transverso,  declinent  ad  alterum."  This  we  lately 
saw  in  our  part  of  the  country :  for  when  swarms  of  locusts 
came  and  filled  the  lower  region  of  the  air,  they  flew  in  such 
order,  by  the  Divine  appointment,  and  kept  their  places  as 
exactly,  as  wlien  several  tiles  or  party-coloured  stones  are 
skilfully  placed  in  a  pavement,  so  as  not  to  be  a  hairs-breadth 
'  out  of  their  several  ranks. 

And  when  they  fall  upon  the  sword,  they  shall  not  be 
wounded.]  By  reason  of  their  nimbleness,  and  the  outward 
coat  of  their  skin  being  so  hard  and  smooth,  no  oftensive 
weapon  can  touch  them. 

Ver.  9.  They  shall  run  to  and  fro  in  the  city  ;  they  sJutll 
run  upon  the  wall,  &c.]  We  may  have  recourse  to  St.  Je- 
rome again  for  explaining  this  passage:  "Nihil  locustis 
invium  est,  cum  et  agros,  et  sata,  et  arbores,  et  urbes,  et 


domos,  et  cubiculomm  secreta  penetrent."  Everyplace 
(saith  he) /ic5  open  to  them;  for  they  infect  not  only  the 
fields  and  the  fruits  of  the  earth,but  creep  into  cities,  houses, 
and  the  most  secret  recesses. 

Ver.  10.  The  earth  shall  quake  before  them ;  the  Iieavens 
shall  tremble:  the  sun  and  moon  shall  be  dark,  8cc.]  The  in- 
habitants of  the  earth  shall  be  seized  with  a  horrible  dread 
at  their  approach.  (See  ver.  6.  and  compare  Amos  ix.  6.) 
The  heavens  shall  put  on  the  appearance  of  fear  by  look- 
ing dark  and  dismal,  because  these  noxious  creatures  shall 
come  in  such  swarms  as  to  intercept  the  rays  of  tlie  sun, 
and  the  light  of  the  moon  and  stars.  (See  ver.  2.)  Pliny 
saith  of  them,  that  they  sometimes  darken  the  sun:  ubi  supra. 
And  Moses  saith  of  the  locusts  in  Egypt,  that  the  land  was 
darkened  by  them,  Exod.  x.  15.  It  is  likewise  to  be  ob- 
served, that  God's  particular  judgments  being  an  earnest 
and  forerunner  of  the  general  judgment,  the  same  expres- 
sions are  common  to  both.  (Compare  ver.  31.  and  iii.  15. 
Matt.  xxiv.  29.  and  see  the  note  upon  Isa.  xiii.  10.) 

Ver.  II.  And  the  Lord  shall  utter  his  voice  before  his 
army.]  Like  a  leader  or  general,  he  shall  command  or  en- 
courage this  his  army,  and  can  make  the  meanest  parts  of 
the  creation  the  instruments  of  his  vengeance.  God's  voice 
sometimes  denotes  his  anger  :  the  most  terrible  way  of  de- 
claring his  will  is  when  he  speaks  to  us  by  his  judgments. 
(Compare  iii.  16.  Jer.  xxv.  30.  Amos  i.  2.) 

For  his  camp  is  very  great.]  See  ver.  25. 

For  the  day  of  the  Lord  is  great  and  very  terrible,  &c.] 
The  time  of  God's  particular  judgments,  as  well  as  that  of 
his  general  one,  is  commonly  expressed  by  the  day  of  the 
Lord,  the  former  being  an  earnest  and  imperfect  repre- 
sentation of  the  latter. 

Ver.  12.  Turn  ye  even  to  me  with  all  your  heart,  and  with 
fasting,  and  with  weeping,  and  with  mourning.]  Testify 
your  inward  repentance  by  outward  expressions  of  true 
sorrow. 

Ver.  13.  And  rend  your  hearts,  and  not  your  garments.] 
Rending  of  the  garments  was  customary  in  times  of  great 
sorrow  and  affliction.  (Gen.  xxxvii.  34.  Job  i.  20.  2  Sam. 
i.  11.)  The  prophet  does  not  forbid  men  using  this  outward 
sign  of  mourning,  but  puts  them  in  mind  to  add  an  inward 
contrition  to  it.  The  Hebrew  writers  sometimes  signify 
the  preference  that  is  due  to  one  thing  above  another,  in 
terms  which  express  the  rejecting  of  that  which  is  less  wor- 
thy :  thus  we  read,  Hos.  vi.  6.  /  will  have  mercy,  and  not 
sacrifice :  i.  e.  rather  than  sacrifice.  To  the  same  sense  we 
are  to  understand  the  text  before  us. 

For  he  is  gracious  and  merciful,  &c.]  The  words  allude 
to  God's  own  declaration  of  himself,  Exod.  xxxiv.  6.  com- 
pared with  Jonah  iv.  2. 

Ver.  14.  Who  knoweth  if  he  will  return  and  repent,  and 
leave  a  blessing  behind  him?  &c.]  God's  own  nature,  and 
the  former  instances  we  have  found  of  his  merciful  dispo- 
sition, encourage  us  to  hope,  that  our  sincere  repentance 
may  avail  to  avert  God's  wrath,  and  engage  him  to  restore 
his  blessings  upon  us  and  our  land.  (Compare  2  Sam. 
xii.  22.  Jonah  iii.  9.) 

Even  a  meat-offering  and  a  drink-offering  unto  the  Lord 
your  God.]  At  least  sufficient  provision  to  supply  the  ne- 
cessary parts  of  God's  public  worship ;  which,  since  the 
dearth,  have  been  necessarily  omitted.    (See  i.  9.  13.) 
Ver.  15.  Blow  the  trumpet  in  Zion.}  The  signal  for  as- 
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sembling  the  people  at  the  solemn  times  of  public  worship. 
(See  Numb.  x.  3.  9,  10.) 

Sanctify  a  fast,  &c.]  See  i.  14. 

Ver.  16.  Sanctify  the  congregation.']  Take  care  that  they 
be  purified  from  those  legal  pollutions  which  render  per- 
sons unqualified  to  approach  God's  temple  or  worship. 
(See  Lev.  xv.  31.  Numb.  xix.  13.  20.) 

Assemble  the  elders,  gather  the  children,  and  those  that 
suck  the  breasts.]  Compare  2  Chron.  xx.  13.  Let  both 
young  and  old  join  in  this  general  humiliation :  all  ages 
joining  in  it  adds  much  to  the  solemnity  of  it,  and  is  very 
proper  to  work  in  men's  minds  that  sincere  contrition, 
which  may  avert  those  judgments  which  threaten  the  whole 
nation,  and  wherein  their  posterity  may  sufler. 

Let  the  bridegroom  go  out  of  his  chamber,  and  the  bride 
out  of  her  closet.]  Let  them  prepare  themselves  for  this  so- 
lemn humiliation,  by  retiring  into  separate  apartments,  and 
abstaining  from  the  enjoyment  of  each  other,  (Compare 
1  Cor.  vii.  15.  Zech.  xii.  14.) 

Ver.  17.  Let  the  priests,  the  ministers  of  the  Lord,  weep 
between  the  porch  and  the  altar.]  A  principal  part  of  the 
priests'  office  was  to  attend  upon  the  altar,  and  offer  the 
sacrifices  there.  For  which  reason  the  open  court  just 
before  the  porch  of  the  temple,  where  the  brazen  altar 
stood,  (see  2  Chron.  viii.  12.)  was  called  the  priests'  court, 
where  the  greatest  part  of  those  whose  course  it  was  gave 
their  attendance.  Hereupon  this  is  mentioned  as  the  most 
proper  place  for  the  priests  to  make  their  prayers  and  in- 
tercessions to  God  in  behalf  of  the  people,  where  they 
might  best  be  heard  of  all  the  assembly,  and  where  they 
had  before  offered  the  sacrifices  proper  for  such  an  occa- 
sion, which  were  the  most  solemn  way  of  calling  upon 
the  Lord,  (see  Gen.  xii.  4.  1  Sam.  vii.  8,  9.)  and  being 
joined  to  their  prayers,  were  the  most  effectual  means  to 
make  an  atonement  for  sin,  and  avert  the  Divine  displea- 
sure. 

And  let  them  say.  Spare  thy  people,  O  Lord,  &c.]  It  was 
usual  to  prescribe  certain  forms  of  prayer,  or  praise,  to  the 
priests  in  their  public  ministrations.  (See  1  Chron.  xvi.  30. 
Hos.  xiv.  2.)  Such  was  this  herein  mentioned,  wherein 
they  beseech  God  to  deliver  his  people,  not  for  any  merit 
of  theirs,  but  for  the  glory  of  his  own  name,  lest  the  hea- 
then round  about  them  should  take  occasion  to  blaspheme 
his  name,  as  if  he  were  not  able  to  protect  his  people. 
(Compare  Psal.  xlii.  20.  Ixxix.  10.  cxv.  2.) 

That  the  heathen  should  rule  over  them.]  This  transla- 
tion of  the  Hebrew  verb  mashal  favours  their  interpreta- 
tion, who  expound  the  army  described  at  the  beginning 
of  the  chapter  of  a  hostile  invasion:  but  if  we  understand 
those  expressions  only  as  a  metaphorical  description  of 
that  grievous  destruction  the  locusts  and  other  venomous 
insects  should  make  in  the  land  (which  I  take  to  be  the 
truer  exposition),  then  this  sentence  is  to  be  translated. 
That  the  heathen  should  use  a  by-word  against  them,  as  our 
margin  reads ;  should  make  them  the  subject  of  their  scorn 
and  derision,  as  if  they  were  forsaken  by  the  God  whom 
they  worshipped  :  and  the  verb  mashal  is  indifferently  taken 
in  either  signification.    (See  Dcut.  xxviii.  37.) 

Ver.  18.  Then  will  the  Lord  be  jealous  for  his  land,  and 
pity  his  people.]  He  will  be  concerned  for  the  honour  of 
that  land,  which  he  hath  made  the  lot  of  his  own  inherit- 
ance, and  have  so  much  pity  for  it,  as  not  to  suffer  it  or  its 
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inhabitants  to  be  the  subject  of  reproach  to  the  heathen. 
(See  ver.  17.  19.  and  compare  Zech.  i.  14.) 

Ver.  19.  Behold,  I  will  send  you  corn,  and  wine,  and  oil, 
&c.]  I  will  restore  your  former  plenty,  and  the  nations 
about  you  shall  have  no  more  occasion  to  reproach  your 
desolate  condition  :  (ver.  17.) 

Ver.  20.  But  I  will  remove  from  you  the  northern  army, 
&c.]  The  locusts  are  described  like  an  army  in  the  former 
part  of  the  chapter,  (see  ver.  11.)  and  here  they  are  called 
the  northern  army,  because  they  entered  into  the  land  at 
Hamath,  one  of  the  northern  borders  of  it,  and  passed  quite 
through  it,  till  they  came  to  the  southern  parts  about  the 
lake  Asphaltites,  which  was  barren  and  desolate  ever  since 
the  overthrow  of  Sodom  and  Gomorrah;  and  there  they 
were  either  famished  or  devoured  in  the  lake,  as  the  Egyp- 
tians were  in  the  Red  Sea.    (See  Exod.  x.  19.) 

With  his  face  towards  the  east  sea,  and  his  hinder  part 
towards  the  utmost  sea.]  In  the  Hebrew  language  all  lakes 
or  confluences  of  water  are  expressed  by  the  name  of  seas. 
Here  the  lake  Asphaltites,  or  the  Sea  of  Sodom,  is  called 
the  east  sea,  (compare  Ezek.  xlvii.  8. 18.  Zech.  xiv.  8.)  and 
opposed  to  the  utmost,  or  western  sea,  which  is  the  Mediter- 
ranean.   (See  Dent.  xi.  24.) 

And  his  stink  shall  come  up.]  St.  Jerome,  upon  the  place, 
relates,  that  in  his  own  time  the  heaps  of  locusts  which  were 
drove  by  the  winds  into  the  sea,  afterward  putrefied  upon 
the  shore,  and  so  corrupted  the  air  as  to  bring  a  pestilence. 

Because  he  hath  done  great  things.]  Or  rather.  Although 
he  hath  done  great  things:  though  this  army  of  insects  by 
God's  appointment  has  made  such  destruction  in  the  land, 
yet  it  shall  come  to  this  shameful  end. 

Ver.  21.  The  Lord  will  do  great  things.]  God  will  mag- 
nify himself  as  much  in  acts  of  mercy,  as  he  did  before  in 
the  strokes  of  his  justice. 

Ver.  22.  Be  not  afraid,  ye  beasts  of  the  field,  &c.]  As  the 
cattle  had  their  share  in  the  dearth,  i.  18.  20.  so  now  they 
shall  receive  comfort  in  the  return  of  plenty. 

Ver.  23.  For  he  hath  given  you  the  former  rain  moderately.] 
The  season  for  the  former  rain  was  about  the  middle  of  our 
October.  (See  Dr.  Lightfoot's  Horae  Hebr.  upon  Luke  iii. 
25.)  The  Hebrew  word  rendered  moderately  literally  signi- 
fies, according  to  righteousness,  and  is  equivalent  with  ac- 
cording to  judgment,  Jer.  x.  23.  or  in  measure,  Jer.  xxx. 
11.  But  some  interpreters  translate  it  here  plentifully.  Our 
margin  reads  a  teacher  of  righteousness,  which  sense  is  fol- 
lowed by  the  Chaldee  paraphrast,  and  the  Vulgar  Latin, 
and  may  be  a  proper  introduction  to  the  promise  which  fol- 
lows, (ver.  28.)  of  pouring  God's  Spirit  upon  all  flesh. 

And  the  latter  rain  in  the  first  month.]  Which  was  Nisan, 
partly  answering  to  our  March :  the  regular  season  for  this 
rain  was  three  months  before  harvest,  (Amos  iv.  7.)  i.  e.  be- 
fore wheat-harvest,  which  was  later  than  barley-harvest  in 
Judea.    (See  Ruth  ii.  23.  2  Sam.  xxi.  9.) 

Ver.  25.  And  I  will  restore  to  you  the  years  tJiat  the 
locust  liath  eaten,  &c.]  The  fruit  of  those  years  which  the 
venomous  insects  have  devoured.   (Sec  i.  4.) 

My  great  army.]  See  ver.  11. 

Ver.  26.  And  ye  shall  eat  in  plenty,  and  be  satisfied.]  Ye 
shall  eat  bread  to  the  full,  as  it  is  expressed,  Lev.  xxiv.  5. 
Deut.  vi.  11.  viii.  10.  Times  of  scarcity  are  expressed  by 
eating  and  not  being  satisfied.  Lev.  xxvi.  26.  Amos  iv.  8. 
Micah  vi.  14. 
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Ver.  27.  And  ye  shall  know  that  I  am  in  the  midst  of 
Israel.]  God's  giving  tokens  of  iiis  especial  blessing  and 
protection  to  his  people  is  expressed  by  his  dwelling  among 
them,  or  in  the  midst  of  them  ;  see  iii.  17.  Lev.  xxvi.  11, 
12.  Ezek.  xxxviii.  26.  This  is  a  favour  he  never  promises 
but  upon  their  sincere  and  steady  obedience,  as  appears  in 
the  forecited  places ;  and  then  the  promises  contained  in 
this  and  the  foregoing  verse,  will  punctually  be  fulfilled. 

And  that  I  am  the  Lord  your  God,  and  none  else.]  You 
will  then  be  convinced  that  I  am  always  ready  to  protect 
you,  and  you  need  not  apply  yourselves  to  any  other  gods 
in  your  wants  or  troubles.     (Compare  Isa.  xlv.  5.  21.) 

And  my  people  shall  never  be  ashamed.]  Shall  not  be  any 
more  disappointed  of  the  trust  they  place  in  me ;  nor  be 
reproached  by  the  heathen,  as  if  I  had  forsaken  them.  (See 
ver.  19.  compare  Isa.  li.  22.  Nahum  i.  15.) 

Ver.  28.  Arid  it  shall  come  to  pass  afterward.]  Or,  In  the 
last  days,  as  St.  Peter  explains  the  phrase.  Acts  ii.  17.  by 
which  expression  Manasseh  ben  Israel  tells  us,  that  all  their 
wise  men  understood  the  times  of  the  Messias.  (See  the 
Bishop  of  Litchfield's  Def.  of  the  ancient  Prophecies,  p. 
123.)  So  afterward  and  in  the  latter  days  are  equivalent, 
Dan.  ii.  28.  45. 

I  will  pour  out  my  Spirit  upon  all  flesh.]  The  plentiful 
efiusion  of  the  Holy  Spirit  is  mentioned  by  the  prophets  as 
the  peculiar  character  of  the  gospel  state  :  and  it  is  else- 
where compared  to  the  pouring  waters  upon  thirsty  land, 
whereby  it  becomes  fruitful.  (See  Isa.  xliv.  3.  liv.  13.  Jer. 
xxxi.  34.  Ezek.  xxxvi.  27.  compared  with  John  vii.  39.)  So 
this  text,  in  analogy  to  other  parallel  places,  is  very  fitly 
applied  by  St.  Peter  to  the  descent  of  the  Holy  Ghost  upon 
the  first  believers.  Acts  ii.  17.  All  flesh  comprehends  the 
gentiles  as  well  as  the  Jews :  which  promise  we  see  was 
punctually  fulfilled.  Acts  x.  44.  xi.  17.  The  expression 
of  the  last  days  is  another  indication  that  this  prophecy 
belongs  to  the  times  of  the  Messias :  for  the  Jews  agree 
that  prophecy  was  sealed  up  with  Malachi,  and  not  to  be 
restored  till  the  days  of  the  Messias.  (See  the  forementioned 
discourse.) 

But  we  need  not  confine  this  prophecy  to  those  early 
times ;  but  since  many  prophecies  have  gradual  completions, 
we  may  suppose  this  prophecy  to  imply,  that  there  shall  be 
another  remarkable  effusion  of  the  Spirit  bestowed  upon  the 
Jews  in  order  to  their  conversion  in  the  latter  times  of  the 
world.  (See  the  note  upon  Isa.  liv.  13.  Ezek.  xxxix.  29.) 
Tliis  exposition  agrees  very  well  with  some  expressions  in 
this  prophecy,  and  makes  a  clearer  connexion  with  the  fol- 
lowing chapter. 

Your  sons  and  your  daughters  shall  prophesy.]  The  gift 
of  prophecy  was  bestowed  upon  some  women  under  the  Old 
Testament,  as  upon  Miriam,  (Exod.  xv.  20.)  Deborah,(  Judg. 
iv.  14.)  and  Huldah,  (2  Kings  xxii.  14.)  But  this  gift  was 
more  frequently  conferred  upon  them  in  the  times  of  the 
New.  Thus  we  read  of  four  daughters  of  Philip  the  evan- 
gelist, who  did  prophesy.  Acts  xxi.  9.  and  church-history 
affords  us  several  other  instances ;  such  as  Pcrpetua  and 
Felicitas,  who  were  martyrs  for  the  Christian  faith,  Pota- 
miena  mentioned  by  Eusebius,  lib.  iv.  cap.  5.  and  others. 
Your  young  men  shall  see  visions.]  In  visions  the  inspired 
person  was  awake,  but  his  external  senses  being  bound  up, 
and  as  it  were  laid  in  a  trance,  (see  Numb.  xxiv.  4.)  he  had 
a  distinct  knowledge  of  the  things  revealed  to  him,  and  that 


sometimes  accompanied  with  external  representations: 
such  was  that  vision  of  St.  Peter's,  mentioned  Acts  x.  11. 
From  visions  being  applied  to  young  men,  and  dreams  to  old, 
some  have  observed  that  the  imagination  is  stronger  in 
those  that  are  young  than  in  the  old ;  so  that  their  senses 
need  not  be  bound  up  with  sleep,  in  order  to  make  them 
capable  of  receiving  heavenly  visions. 

Ver.  29.  And  also  upon  the  servants  and  upon  the  hand- 
maids in  those  days  will  I  pour  out  my  Spirit.]  As  every 
age  and  condition  are  made  partakers  of  the  common  be- 
nefits of  the  gospel,  so  they  shall  not  be  excluded  from  the 
privilege  of  the  extraordinary  gifts  of  it.  (See  Coloss.  iii. 
11.  James  ii.  5.) 

Ver.  30.  And  I  will  shew  wonders  in  heaven,  and  in  the 
earth,  &c.]  This  and  the  following  verse  principally  point 
out  the  destruction  of  the  city  and  temple  of  Jerusalem  by 
the  Romans,  a  judgment  justly  inflicted  upon  the  Jewish 
nation  for  their  resisting  the  Holy  Spirit,  and  contempt  of 
the  means  of  grace.  So  Malachi,  after  he  had  foretold  the 
coming  of  the  Messias,  (iii.  1.)  immediately  adds,  that 
his  coming  should  be  attended  with  terrible  judgments 
upon  the  disobedient,  iii.  2,  3.  5.  iv.  1.  The  prophet  here 
takes  notice  of  the  extraordinary  signs  which  will  be  fore- 
runners of  that  destruction :  such  were  the  great  slaughters 
of  men,  and  burning  of  the  towns  and  cities  of  Judea,  which 
preceded  that  last  and  finishing  stroke  of  the  Divine  ven- 
geance ;  and  chiefly  the  comet  which  hung  over  their  city, 
and  the  fearful  sights  seen  in  the  air  some  time  before ; 
which  are  mentioned  by  Josephus,  De  Bell.  Jud.  lib.  vi. 
cap.  31.  and  foretold  by  Christ,  Luke  xxi.  11. 

Ver.  31.  The  sun  shall  be  turned  into  darkness,  and  the 
moon  into  blood,  before  the  great  and  terrible  day  of  the 
Lord  shall  come.]  Compare  Mai.  iv.  5.  Particular  judg- 
ments upon  kingdoms  and  nations,  are  often  described  in 
such  terms  as  properly  belong  to  the  general  judgment ;  as 
hath  been  observed  upon  the  tenth  verse  of  this  chapter. 
The  expressions  here  used,  in  the  literal  sense,  import  the 
failing  of  light  in  the  sun  and  moon,  whether  by  eclipses 
(when  the  moon  looks  of  a  bloody  colour),  or  any  other 
cause:  and  here  they  denote  the  dark  and  melancholy  state 
of  public  affairs  at  the  destruction  of  the  Jewish  nation  by 
the  Romans;  and  the  utter  overthrow  of  that  state  and 
government.    (See  the  note  upon  Isa.  xiii.  10.) 

Ver.  32.  And  it  shall  come  to  pass,  that  whosoever  shall 
call  on  the  name  of  the  Lord  shall  be  delivered.]  This  St. 
Paul,  Rom.  x.  13.  explains  of  those  who  give  themselves 
up  to  Christ,  and  profess  themselves  his  disciples;  that 
being  the  most  effectual  means  of  escaping  the  judgments 
coming  upon  the  unbelieving  Jews,  and  likewise  of  being 
delivered  from  the  wrath  to  come.  (See  Luke  xxi.  22. 
1  Thess.  ii.  IG.) 

For  in  Mount  Zion,and  in  Jerusalem,  shall  be  deliverance.] 
The  gospel  is  described  as  taking  its  rise  from  Jerusalem, 
and  being  from  thence  spread  abroad  into  the  world.  (See 
Psal.  ex.  2.  Isa.  ii.  3.)  Accordingly  Christ  commanded  his 
disciples  to  preach  the  gospel  to  all  nations,  beginning  at 
Jerusalem,  Luke  xxiv.  47.  The  words  may  also  imply, 
that  the  Christian  church,  often  denoted  by  Mount  Zion 
and  Jerusalem,  is  the  only  place  of  salvation.  (See  like- 
wise Obad.  ver.  17.) 

As  the  Lord  hath  said.]  By  me  his  prophet.  Or  the 
words  may  relate  to  the  several  promises  made  in  the 
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Psalms,  and  elder  prophets,  relating  to  the  church,  under 
the  names  of  Zion  and  Jerusalem  (see  particularly  Psal. 
xiv.  7.  and  several  texts  in  Isaiah);  for  we  cannot  certainly 
conclude  in  what  time  Joel  lived. 

And  in  the  remnant  whom  the  Lord  shall  call.]  Or,  Among 
the  remnant :  this  may  partly  be  understood  of  those  who 
were  converted  by  the  preaching  of  Christ  and  the  apostles, 
and  thereby  escaped  the  vengeance  which  involved  the 
rest  of  the  nation.  (See  Acts  ii.  40.  1  Thess.  ii.  16.)  These 
are  called  the  Sw^o/xtvoi,  such  as  should  be  saved,  or  de- 
livered. Acts  ii.  47.  But  there  is  another  remnant  of  the 
Jews  included  in  this  promise,  who  shall  be  converted  at 
the  end  of  the  world  (when  the  obstinate  and  incorrigible 
shall  be  destroyed),  and  return  home  from  their  several  dis- 
persions. In  this  sense  the  remnant  is  often  understood. 
(See  Isa.  xi.  11. 16.  Jer.  xxxi.  7.  Micah  iv.  7.  v.  3.  7.)  This 
conversion  of  the  Jewish  nation  is  frequently  mentioned  in 
the  prophets.  (See  Jer.  xxx.  3,  &c.  xxxvi.  25,  &c.  Ezek. 
XX.  34.  40,  xxviii.  25.  Amos  ix.  9.  and  the  notes  upon  these 
texts.)  This  sense  agrees  with  what  follows  in  the  next 
chapter. 

CHAP.    III. 

ARGUMENT. 

The  following  prophecy  relates  to  the  latter  times  of  the 
world ;  when,  upon  their  conversion,  God  shall  deliver 
the  Jews  from  their  oppressors,  and  restore  them  to  their 
own  land.  The  prophet  likewise  foretells  the  destruction 
of  their  enemies,  and  other  unbelievers,  in  some  decisive 
battle,  such  as  that  mentioned  Rev.  xvi.  14.  and  the 
glorious  state  of  the  church  that  should  follow. 

Ver.  1.  jT  or  behold  in  those  days,  and  at  that  time.]  The 
time  called  the  last  days,  ii.  28.  according  to  St.  Peter's 
interpretation.  Acts  ii.  17.  which  comprehends  all  that  time 
which  reaches  from  the  first  to  the  second  appearing  of  the 
Messias.  (See  the  note  upon  Isa.  ii.  1.)  The  context 
shews,  that  here  is  meant  the  latter  part  of  these  last  days, 
or  times. 

When  I  shall  bring  again  the  captivity  of  Judah  and  Je- 
rusalem.] This  is  to  be  understood  of  that  restoration  of 
the  Jewish  nation  and  their  capital  city,  which  shall  be 
brought  to  pass  in  the  latter  times  of  the  world,  according 
to  many  predictions  of  the  prophets,  as  has  been  observed 
upon  the  last  verse  of  the  foregoing  chapter.  (Compare 
particularly  this  verse  with  Jer.  xxx.  3.)  The  prophet's 
mentioning  only  the  kingdom  or  tribe  of  Judah,  is  a  pro- 
bable argument  that  he  was  of  that  tribe,  and  lived  after 
the  captivity  of  the  ten  tribes. 

Ver.  2.  I  will  also  gather  all  nations,  and  bring  them 
down  to  the  valley  ofJehoshaphat.]  The  prophets  speak  of 
a  general  discomfiture  of  God's  enemies  in  some  decisive 
battle  before  the  general  judgment,  as  hath  been  observed 
in  the  notes  upon  Isa.  Ixvi.  16.  Such  probably  is  the  battle 
of  Gog  and  Magog,  described  Ezek.  xxxix.  and  that  of  Ar- 
mageddon, spoken  of  Rev.  xvi.  14. 16.  The  place  of  this 
remarkable  action  is  here  called  the  valley  of  Jehoshaphat  ; 
as  if  the  prophet  had  said,  the  place  where  the  Lord  will 
execute  judgment,  for  so  the  word  Jehoshaphat  signifies  in 
the  original.  So  the  valley  of  Jezreel,  Hos.  i.  4.  means 
where  God's  arm  or  strength  will  exert  itself.  The  expres- 


sion likewise  alludes  to  the  valley  of  Berachah,  as  it  was 
afterward  called,  2  Chron.  xx.  26.  which  was  famous  for 
the  victory  Jehoshaphat  and  his  people  obtained  there 
over  a  great  confederacy  of  their  enemies.  This  valley 
was  not  far  from  Jerusalem,  if  it  be  the  same  with  that  de- 
scribed Zech.  xiv.  4. 

And  I  will  plead  with  them  there.]  God  pleads  with  men, 
and  vindicates  the  cause  of  oppressed  truth  and  innocence 
by  his  judgments.  Then  their  own  consciences  fly  in  the 
face  of  the  guilty,  and  force  them  to  acknowledge  the  jus- 
tice of  those  punishments  they  sufiier.  (Compare  Ezek.  xvii. 
20.  XX.  35.  xxxviii.  22.) 

For  my  people,  and  for  my  heritage  Israel,  whom  they 
have  scattered  among  the  nations,  and  parted  my  land.] 
The  prophets  in  the  Old  Testament  denounce  several  judg- 
ments against  Edom,  Moab,  and  other  ill  neighbours  of 
the  Jews,  who  took  advantage  of  their  calamities  to  vent 
their  spite  against  them.  (See  ver.  19.  of  this  chapter,  Jer. 
xxii.  14,  &c.  xlix.  1,2.  Ezek.  xxv.  3,  &c.  Amos  i.  11.  Obad. 
ver.  10.  Zeph.  ii.  8.)  But  since  all  nations  are  summoned 
to  answer  the  impeachment  here  mentioned,  we  may  sup- 
pose the  word  Israel  to  comprehend  the  faithful  of  all  ages; 
and  then  we  may  observe,  that  the  judgments  denounced 
against  the  church's  enemies,  are  chiefly  for  their  hatred 
and  cruelty  towards  God's  servants.  (See  Rev.  xi.  18.  xvi. 
6.  xviii.  20.  24.) 

Ver.  3.  And  have  cast  lots  for  my  people.]  Without  trou- 
bling themselves  to  make  any  choice  among  the  captives 
of  my  people,  they  have  left  the  matter  wholly  to  the  chance 
of  lots,  which  captive  every  man  should  take.  (See  Obad. 
ver.  11.  Nahum  iii.  10.) 

And  have  given  a  boy  for  a  harlot,  &c.]  And  have  sold 
their  slaves  to  others,  merely  to  supply  their  wanton  and 
sinful  extravagances. 

Ver.  4.  Yea,  and  what  have  you  to  do  with  me,  O  Tyre 
and  Zidon,  and  all  the  coasts  of  Palestine.]  These  were 
some  of  the  Jews'  evil  neighbours,  who  took  all  occasions 
to  distress  them.  (See  Amos  i.  6.  9.  2  Chron.  xxi.  16. 
xxviii.  18.) 

Will  ye  render  me  a  recompence  ?]  Do  you  think  to  vent 
your  spite  against  me  by  way  of  retaliation  for  the  evils 
you  have  sufl"ered  from  my  people  1  Hardened  sinners  come 
to  that  degree  of  desperate  boldness  as  to  proclaim  enmity 
against  God,  and  shew  their  resentment  towards  him,  for  the 
hard  usage  they  think  that  they  have  received  at  his  hands : 
so  Homer  describes  Achilles's  fierce  temper  at  the  begin- 
ning of  the  twenty-second  Iliad,  thus  speaking  to  Apollo : 

"H  <T  av  Tiaainriv  t'i  fioi  Svvafiic  -yt  wapciri, 
Were  it  in  my  power,  my  vengeful  arm  should  soon 


return  the  wrong. 

Ver.  5.  Because  you  have  taken  my  silver  and  my  gold, 
and  have  carried  into  your  temples  my  goodly  things.]  The 
temple  was  despoiled  of  its  ornaments,  either  through  the 
necessities  or  the  wickedness  of  the  kings  of  Judah,  se- 
veral times.  (See  2  Kings  xii.  18.  xviii.  16.  2  Chron 
xxviii.  24)  It  was  likewise  plundered  by  the  Chaldeans 
often  ;  once  in  the  reign  of  Jehoiakim,  2  Chron.  xxxvi.  7. 
then  in  the  short  reign  of  Jehoiachin,  2  Kings  xxiv.  13.  be- 
fore the  last  destruction  of  it,  2  Kings  xxv.  17, 18.  Some 
part  of  the  furniture  might  perhaps  be  sold  to  the  mer- 
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chants  of  Tj^re  and  Zidon.  The  profanation  of  the  temple 
at  Jerusalem,  and  the  sacrilegious  spoils  of  its  ornaments, 
have  been  remarkably  punished  by  God  in  heathens  and 
infidels:  (see  Jer.  I.  28.  li.  11.)  so  it  was  in  Belshazzar, 
Dan.  V.  1.  in  Antiochus  Epiphancs,  1  Mace.  vi.  12.  and  in 
Pompey  and  Crassus  afterward  :  because  God  had  given 
remarkable  proofs  of  a  Divine  presence  in  that  place  ;  and 
the  heathens  themselves  might  have  discovered,  by  the 
light  of  nature,  that  there  was  but  one  true  invisible  God, 
(See  Dan.  v.  23.) 

Ver.  6.  The  children  also  of  Judah,  and  the  children  of 
Jerusalem,  have  ye  sold  unto  the  Greciatis.]  It  was  custom- 
ary for  the  merchants  of  the  neighbouring  countries,  such 
were  those  of  Tyre  and  Zidon  here  spoken  of,  to  buy  the 
children  of  Is  rael  for  slaves  of  their  conquerors,  in  order 
to  sell  them  again.  (See  1  Mace.  iii.  41.)  It  is  said  parti- 
cularly of  Javau,  t.  e.  Greece,  that  they  dealt  in  that  sort  of 
traffic,  of  buying  and  selling  of  slaves.  (Ezek.  xxvii.  13.) 
The  histories  which  relate  the  calamities  of  the  Jews,  speak 
of  great  numbers  of  them  made  captives,  and  tlien  sold 
and  dispersed  into  foreign  countries :  so  forty  thousand 
were  sold  by  Antiochus  Epiphanes,  2  Mace.  v.  14.  and  the 
greatest  part  of  ninety-seven  thousand  at  the  destruction  of 
Jerusalem  by  Titus.  (See  Joseph.  Bell.  Jud.  lib.  vi.  cap.  9.) 

Ver.  7.  Behold,  I  will  raise  them  out  of  the  place  whither 
ye  have  sold  them.]  I  will  restore  them,  or  their  posterity, 
which  are  to  be  looked  upon  as  making  one  natural  body, 
out  of  their  several  captivities,  whither  their  enemies  have 
dispersed  them.  (See  Isa.  xliii.  5,  6.  xlix.  12.  .Ter.  xxiii.  8.) 

Ver.  8.  And  I  will  sell  your  sons  and  your  daughters  into 
the  hand  of  the  children  of  Judah.]  This  might  probably 
come  to  pass  when  Alexander,  after  the  taking  of  Tyre, 
sold  thirty  thousand  of  the  inhabitants  for  slaves :  Gaza,  a 
considerable  city  upon  the  coast  of  Palestine,  (see  ver.  4.) 
at  the  same  time  was  sacked,  and  the  women  and  children 
sold  for  slaves.  (See  Dr.  Prideaux's  Connex.  of  Script. 
Hist.  par.  i.  book  vii.) 

And  they  shall  sell  you  to  the  Sabeans,  to  a  people  far  off.] 
So  the  country  of  Sheba  is  described,  Jer.  vi.  20.  (See  the 
note  there.)  They  are  called  the  Sabeans  from  the  wilder- 
ness, Ezek.  xxiii.  42.  t.  e.  who  came  from  Arabia  Deserta, 
or  the  places  bordering  upon  it. 

Ver.  9.  Proclaim  ye  this  among  the  gentiles.]  After  these 
particular  threatenings  against  Tyre  and  Zidon,  and  that 
coast,  the  prophet  returns  to  what  he  had  mentioned,  ver.  2. 
concerning  the  heathen  or  unbelieving  world,  gathering 
themselves  either  to  oppose  the  Jews  in  their  return  home- 
ward, or  some  other  way  to  hinder  the  growth  of  Christ's 
kingdom. 

Prepare  war,  make  up  the  mighty  men,  &c.]  The  prophet, 
in  an  ironical  and  insulting  manner,  encourages  them  to 
make  their  utmost  effort  to  oppose  the  designs  of  Provi- 
dence: but  it  should  be  all  in  vain.  (See  the  like  expres- 
sions, Isa.  viii.  9, 10.  Jer.  xlvi.  3,  4.  Ezek.  xxxviii.  7.) 

Ver.  10.  Beat  your  plough-shares  into  swords.]  Let  not 
only  the  military  men  prepare  for  war,  but  even  the  hus- 
bandmen and  vine-dressers :  all  the  forces  you  can  muster 
together  will  be  little  enough  for  the  enterprise  you  are  un- 
dertaking. Peaceful  times  are  described  by  the  contrary 
expressions,  of  turning  swords  into  plough-shares,  and 
spears  into  pruning-hooks,  Isa.  ii.  4. 
Let  the  weak  say,  I  am  strong.]  Feebleness,  or  want  of 


strength,  should  be  no  pretence  to  excuse  any  from  this 
service.  This  is  still  spoken  by  way  of  irony,  and  insult- 
ing such  a  confederacy,  and  the  preparations  they  make 
for  war. 

Ver.  11.  Thither  cause  thy  mighty  ones  to  come  down, 
O  Lord.]  Thy  mighty  angels,  to  discomfit  thine  enemies. 
Angels  are  often  described  as  mighty  in  strength  :  (see 
Psal.  Ixxviii.  25.  ciii.  20.  Rev.  x.  1.)  and  here  they  are 
spoken  of  as  chosen  warriors  proper  to  execute  any  enter- 
prise, as  they  are  directed  by  God.  (Compare  Isa.  xiii.  3. 
and  see  below,  ver.  1.3.) 

Ver.  12.  Let  the  heathen  be  awakened.]  Let  their  courage 
be  roused  up.     (See  ver.  9.) 

And  come  up  to  the  valley  of  Jehosliaphat,  &c.]  See 
ver.  2. 

Ver.  13.  Put  ye  in  the  sickle ;  for  the  harvest  is  ripe.] 
God  will  give  his  commands  to  the  angels,  who  are  the 
reapers,  Matt.  xiii.  39.  to  cut  oflf  the  wicked  by  a  speedy 
destruction ;  for  their  iniquities  are  come  to  maturity,  and 
are  ripe  for  judgment.  (Compare  Jer.  li.  33.  Hos.  vi.  11. 
Matt.  xiii.  38.  41.  Rev.  xiv.  15.) 

Come,  get  you  down;  for  thepress  is  full,  &c.]  The  angels 
are  again  commanded  to  go  do%vn  from  heaven  to  the 
valley  of  decision,  ver.  14.  The  LXX.  and  the  Chaldee 
paraphrase  render  the  words.  Come,  tread,  deriving  the 
Hebrew  word  from  radah,  which  verb  still  retains  that 
sense  in  the  Arabic,  as  Dr.  Pocock  informs  us. 

For  the  press  is  full,  the  fats  overflow;  for  their  wicked- 
ness is  great.]  The  wicked  have  filled  up  the  measure  of 
their  iniquities.  The  former  words  allude  to  the  time  of 
the  harvest ;  these  to  the  season  of  the  vintage.  (Compare 
Rev.  xiv.  19.)  As  the  juice  of  the  vine  is  called  the  blood 
of  the  grape ;  in  pursuance  of  the  same  metaphor,  God's 
extraordinary  judgments  are  expressed  by  his  treading  the 
wine-press  of  his  wrath.  (See  Isa.  Ixiii.  3.  Lam.  i.  15.  Rev. 
xiv.  19,  20.) 

Ver.  14.  Multitudes,  multitudes  in  the  valley  of  decision.] 
This  makes  it  probable  that  the  battle  here  spoken  of  is 
the  same  with  that  of  Gog  and  Magog,  described  Ezek. 
xxxviii.  xxxix.  for  there  the  valley  where  Gog  is  said 
to  be  buried,  is  called  Hamon  Gog ;  i.  e.  the  multitude  of 
Gog,  xxxix.  11.  TJie  valley  of  decision  is  the  same  with 
the  valley  of  Jehosliaphat  abovenieutioned,  the  place  where 
the  great  cause  shall  be  decided  between  God  and  his 
enemies. 

For  the  day  of  the  Lord  is  near.]  See  ii.  1. 

Ver.  15.  The  sun  and  the  moon  shall  be  darkened,  &c.] 
This  particular  judgment  shall  be  a  forerunner  of  the  ge- 
neral one,  when  the  whole  frame  of  nature  shall  be  dis- 
solved.    (See  the  note  upon  ii.  10.  31.) 

Ver.  16.  The  Lord  also  shall  roar  out  of  Zion.]  Where 
he  shall  give  tokens  of  his  especial  residence.  God's  anger, 
when  he  speaks  to  us  by  his  judgments,  is  fitly  compared 
to  the  roaring  of  a  lion.  (See  Jer.  xxv.  30.  Amos  i.  2.  iii.  8.) 

And  the  heavens  and  the  earth  shall  shake.]  Great  com- 
motions or  convulsions  of  states  and  governments  are  ex- 
pressed by  shaking  the  heavens  and  the  earth.  (Compare 
Ezek.  xxxviii.  19.  Hag.  ii.  6.  22.)  But  here  the  words 
may  be  understood  in  a  literal  sense,  because  the  action 
here  described  in  this  chapter  is  a  forerunner  and  token  of 
the  approaching  day  of  judgment. 

But  the  Lord  will  be  the  hope  of  his  people^  &c.]  Though 
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the  heaven  and  earth  pass  away,  his  word  and  promise 
made  to  his  servants  will  not  pass  away.  (Compare  Isa. 
11. 6.  Matt.  xxiv.  35.) 

Ver.  17.  So  shall  ye  know  that  I  am  the  Lord  your  God 
dwelling  in  Zion.]  You  shall  find  visible  efFects  of  my  fa- 
vour and  protection.     (See  ii.  27.) 

Then  shall  Jerusalem  be  holy,  and  there  shall  no  strangers 
pass  through  her  any  more.]  This  character  belongs  to  the 
New  Jerusalem :  (compare  Isa.  xxxv.  8.  Hi.  1.  Ix.  21.  Rev. 
xxi.  27.)  or  it  may  be  understood  of  the  earthly  Jerusalem, 
as  the  metropolis  of  the  converted  Jews.  As  the  inha- 
bitants themselves  shall  be  holy,  so  the  city  shall  be  called 
the  holy  city,  as  in  former  times  it  was.  (See  Dan.  ix.  16. 
Zech.  viii.  3.  compare  Isa.  xxiv.  23.  Micah  iv.  17.  Obad. 
ver.  17.)  It  shall  no  more  be  subject  to  be  polluted  or  op- 
pressed by  unbelievers.     (Compare  Nahum  i.  15.) 

Ver.  18.  TTie  mountains  shall  drop  down  new  wine,  and 
the  hills  shall  flow  with  milk.}  In  the  millennial  state  there 
shall  be  plenty  of  all  things.  Vines  were  usually  planted 
upon  hills ;  (see  Isa.  v.  1.  Psal.  Ixxx.  11.)  these  shall  yield 
such  plenty  of  wine,  as  if  the  mountains  flowed  down  with 
it.  The  flocks  and  the  herds  that  feed  upon  the  hills  shall 
afibrd  the  same  plenty  of  milk.    (Compare  Amos  ix.  14.) 

All  the  rivers  of  Judah  shall  flow  with  waters.}  Rivers 
shall  water  the  driest  and  most  barren  parts  of  the  land, 
and  make  them  fertile.     (Compare  Isa.  xxx.  25.) 

And  a  fountain  shall  come  forth  of  the  house  of  the  Lord.} 
The  supplies  of  grace  are  often  represented  by  rivers  and 
plentiful  streams,  both  upon  account  of  their  cleansing 
quality,  as  well  as  because  they  enrich  the  ground,  and 
make  it  fruitful.  (Compare  Isa.  xliv.  3.  Ezek.  xlvii.  1. 11. 
Zech.  xiii.  7.  xiv.  8.)  This  fountain  is  said  to  come  forth 
of  the  hoicse  of  the  Lord ;  implying,  that  the  church  is  the 
spring  from  whence  all  the  means  of  grace  are  communi- 
cated to  believers. 

And  water  the  valley  of  Shittim.}  So  the  holy  waters, 


(Ezek.  xlvii.)  are  described  as  running  from  the  altar  as  far 
as  the  Dead  Sea,  or  the  lake  Asphaltites  ;  the  east  part  of 
which  bordered  upon  the  country  of  Moab,  within  whose 
border  was  the  valley  of  Shittim.  (See  ver.  8. 10.  of  that 
chapter.)  This  denotes  the  plentiful  issues  of  the  Divine 
grace ;  an  emblem  of  which  was  the  streams  that  issued  out 
of  the  rock,  and  followed  the  Israelites  through  a  great 
part  of  the  wilderness,  (1  Cor.  x.  4.) 

Ver.  19.  Egypt  shall  be  a  desolation,  and  Edom  shall  be 
a  desolate  wilderness,  &c.]  These  two  people  were  remark- 
able for  the  spite  they  bare  to  the  Jews :  the  Egyptians 
were  their  oppressors  when  they  first  became  a  nation,  and 
afterward  exercised  great  cruelties  upon  them  during  the 
reign  of  the  Egyptian  kings,  who  were  Alexander's  succes- 
sors. The  Idumeans  are  often  reproved,  and  threatened 
with  judgments  by  the  prophets,  for  the  spite  they  took  all 
occasions  to  vent  against  the  Israelites,  though  nearly  re- 
lated to  them.  (See  Jer.  xlix.  7.  Ezek.  xxv.  12.  Amos  i. 
11.  Obad.  ver.  10.)  So  those  two  nations  are  taken,  in  a 
general  .sense,  for  the  enemies  of  God's  people.  (See  the 
note  upon  Isa.  xi.  14.) 

Ver.  20.  But  Judah  shall  dwell  (or  continue)  for  ever, 
&c.]  Free  from  the  annoyance  of  enemies.  (See  ver.  17. 
and  compare  Amos  ix.  15.) 

Ver.  21.  For  I  will  cleanse  tlieir  blood  that  I  have  not 
cleansed.}  I  will  thoroughly  cleanse  them  from  their  sins 
and  pollutions;  neither  shall  they  rise  up  any  more  in 
judgment  against  them.  The  word  blood  may  signify  pol- 
lution in  general.  (See  Isa.  iv.  3.  Ezek.  xvi.  6.)  But  the 
words  chiefly  import,  that  God  will  pardon  the  Jews  the 
great  crime  of  shedding  the  blood  of  Christ,  upon  their  sin- 
cere repentance ;  the  guilt  of  which  they  had  imprecated 
upon  themselves  and  their  posterity.  Matt.  xxvi.  25.  and 
had  felt  the  visible  eflects  of  God's  displeasure  upon  that 
account  for  several  ages. 

For  the  Lord  dwelleth  in  Zion.}  See  ver.  17. 


AMOS. 


PREFACE. 

Amos  was  contemporary  with  Hosea,  though  he  did  not 
probably  live  so  long,  but  died  before  the  reign  of  Heze- 
kiah,  and  the  captivity  of  the  ten  tribes.  St.  Jerome  gives 
him  this  character,  that  though  he  was  rude  in  speech,  yet 
not  in  knowledge.  Several  of  his  expressions  are  taken 
■from  such  observations  as  are  suitable  to  the  employment 
of  a  shepherd:  as,  when  he  compares  God's  anger  to  the 
roaring  of  a  lion,  i.  2.  iii.  8.  and  the  gigantic  stature  of 
the  Amorites  to  the  height  of  oaks  and  cedars,  ii.  9.  (See 
also  V.  8.)  But  still  there  are  many  beautiful  passages  in 
this  prophecy,  where  the  expressions  are  very  elegant,  and 
the  pathos  or  rhetoric  very  moving :  such  as  are  ii.  9 — 11. 
iv.  G,  &c.  V.  6.  9.  vi.  1.  7.  viii.  8. 10.  ix.  2.  6. 


CHAP.    I. 


ARGUMENT. 


In  this,  and  the  beginning  of  the  second  chapter,  the  pro- 
phet denounces  God's  judgments  against  the  countries 
bordering  upon  Judea;  and  then  prophesies  against  Ju- 
dea  itself. 

Ver.  1.  J.  HE  words  of  Amos,  who  was  among  the  herdmen 
of  Tekoah.}  See  vii.l4.  Tekoah  was  in  the  tribe  of  Judah, 
six  miles  from  Beth-lehem,  as  St.  Jerome  informs  us, 
who  lived  near  it:  the  vnlderness  of  Tekoah,  mentioiied 
2  Chron.  xx.  20.  made  it  a  convenient  place  for  keeping 
cattle. 
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Which  he  saw  concerning  Israel.]  This  prophecy  relates 
chiefly  to  the  ten  tribes,  or  kingdom  of  Israel ;  though  the 
prophet  briefly  denounces  God's  judgments,  not  only 
against  Judah,  but  likewise  against  the  Syrians,  Philis- 
tines, and  other  neighbouring  countries. 

And  in  the  days  of  Jeroboam  king  of  Israel.]  See  vii.  10. 

Two  years  before  the  earthquake.]  Amos  uttered  his  pro- 
phecy at  that  time,  though  it  is  probable  he  did  not  commit 
his  book,  or  collection  of  prophecies,  to  writing,  till  after 
the  earthquake  mentioned  here,  and  again  Zech.  xiv.  15. 
where  it  is  said  to  have  happened  in  the  days  of  Uzziah. 
Josephus  relates  it  as  a  tradition  among  the  Jews,  that  this 
earthquake  was  sent  as  a  punishment  for  Uzziah's  pre- 
sumption in  invading  the  priest's  office,  for  which  he  him- 
self was  struck  with  leprosy,  as  we  read  2  Chron.  xxvi.  18, 
19.  and  the  whole  city  was  terribly  shaken  with  an  earth- 
quake. (See  Joseph.  Antiq.  lib.  ix.  cap.  10.)  This  judg- 
ment the  Jews  suppose  to  have  befallen  Uzziah  in  the 
twenty-fifth  year  of  his  reign;  but  Archbishop  Usher,  in 
his  Annals,  ad  A.  M.  3221.  and  other  later  chronologers, 
think  it  did  not  happen  till  the  latter  part  of  Uzziah's  life 
and  reign,  because  his  son  Jotham  took  upon  him  the  go- 
vernment, who  was  not  born  till  after  Jeroboam's  death :  so 
the  earthquake  must  have  happened  some  time  before  Uz- 
ziah's quitting  the  government  to  his  son. 

Ver.  2.  The  Lord  will  roar  from  Zion.]  See  the  note 
upon  Joel  iii.  16. 

And  the  habitations  of  the  shepherds  shall  mourn,  and 
the  top  of  Carmel  shall  wither.]  The  want  of  pasture  here 
threatened  was  occasioned  by  the  drought  which  is  fore- 
told, iv.  7, 8.  Carmel  was  a  mountainous  tract  of  ground, 
which  ran  through  the  two  tribes  of  Issachar  and  Zebulun : 
it  is  spoken  of  as  one  of  the  most  fruitful  places  in  all 
Judea :  (see  Isa.  xxxiii.  9.  xxxv.  2.)  upon  which  account 
the  word  is  sometimes  taken  appellatively,  and  translated 
a  fruitful  field,  Isa.  x.  18.  xxix.  17. 

Ver.  3.  For  three  transgressions  of  Damascus,  and  for 
four,  I  will  not  turn  away  the  punishment  thereof]  The 
prophet  begins  with  denouncing  his  judgments  against  fo- 
reign countries,  and  then  comes  to  Judah  and  Israel.  The 
first  he  threatens  is  Syria,  the  head  or  capital  city  of  which 
was  Damascus,  (see  Isa.  vii.  8.)  for  the  several  transgres- 
sions they  had  committed,  expressed  by  three  transgres- 
sions, and  four.  It  is  a  common  way  of  speaking,  to  use  a 
certain  number  for  an  uncertain.  So  we  read.  Job  v.  19. 
He  shall  deliver  thee  in  six  troubles,  yea,  in  seven  no  evil  shall 
touch  thee.  (See  the  like  phrase,  Prov.  vi.  16.  Eocles.  xi.  2. 
Micah  V.  5.)  So  oKce  and  twice  are  used,  Psal.  Ixii.  11. 
twice  and  thrice,  Job  xxxiii.  29. 

Because  they  have  thraslied  Gilead  with  thrashing  instru- 
ments of  iron.]  The  way  of  thrashing  in  the  eastern  coun- 
tries was  by  drawing  heavy  planks  with  iron  wheels  over 
the  corn,  having  sharp  stones  fastened  on  the  boards.  (See 
Dr.  Hammond's  notes  on  Matt.  iii.  12.)  From  hence  the 
phrase  is  used  to  signify  the  weak's  being  crushed  by  the 
mighty.  (See  Isa.  xli.  15.  Jer.  li.  33.)  Here  it  denotes  the 
cruelties  exercised  by  Hazael  and  Ben-hadad,  kings  of  Sy- 
ria: see  2  Kings  x.  JJ2,  33.  xiii.  3.  7.  where  the  sacred  his- 
torian, speaking  in  the  phrase  of  the  text,  saith,  that  lie 
made  them  like  the  dust  by  thrashing. 

Ver.  4.  But  I  tiill  send  a  fire  into  the  house  of  Hazael, 
&c.]  God's  judgments  are  often  compared  to  fire^    (See 


Psal.  Ixxviii.  63.  and  the  note  upon  Ezek.  xxx.  8.)  The 
word  is  taken  in  this  general  sense  in  the  following 
verses. 

Ver.  6.  I  will  break  also  the  bars  of  Damascus.]  Its  gates 
and  fortifications,  wherein  its  strength  consists. 

And  cut  off  the  inhabitant  from  the  plain  ofAven.]  Or, 
Bikath-aven:  the  word  signifies  the  plain  of  vanity  ;  from 
whence  some  conjecture  it  was  a  place  in  Syria  remarkable 
for  idolatry:  as  Beth-el  is  called  Beth-aven  for  that  reason, 
Hos.  V.  15.    (See  the  following  note.) 

And  him  that  holdeth  the  sceptre  from  the  house  of  Eden.] 
The  house  of  Eden  is  equivalent  to  the  hotise  of  pleasure: 
so  it  may  denote  one  of  the  pleasant  palaces  belonging  to 
the  king  of  Syria,  described  by  him  that  holdeth  the  sceptre. 
But  Eden  was  likewise  a  country  bordering  upon  Syria, 
mentioned  2  Kings.xix.  12.  Ezek.  xxvii.  23.  (See  the  note 
there.)  Mr.  Maundrell,in  his  Travels,  observes,  that  not  far 
from  Damascus  there  is  a  plain  still  called  the  valley  of 
Bocat,  which  he  supposes  the  same  with  Bikath-aven  here 
mentioned :  and  there  is  a  place  at  this  time  called  Eden 
near  it.    (See  his  Corrections  upon  p.  118.) 

Him  that  holdeth  the  sceptre — and  the  people  of  Syria, 
shall  go  into  captivity  unto  Kir.]  This  was  fulfilled  when 
Tiglath-pileser  took  Damascus,  and  carried  the  people 
of  it  captive  to  Kir,  and  slew  Rezin  their  king,  2  Kings 
xvi.  9.  Kir  was  a  city  in  Media,  mentioned  Isa.  xxii.  6. 
The  Vulgar  Latin  renders  it  Cyrene,  both  here  and  in  the 
second  of  Kings  :  but  that  does  not  appear  to  have  been 
under  the  king  of  Assyria's  dominion. 

Ver.  6.  For  three  transgressions  of  Gaza,  &c.]  This  city 
was  situate  upon  the  coast  of  Palestine,  and  is  one  of  those 
threatened  by  Joel,  iii.  6. 

Because  they  carried  away  captive  the  whole  captivity.] 
Gaza  was  a  town  belonging  to  the  Philistines,  who  made 
frequent  invasions  upon  the  Jews,  and  carried  away 
considerable  spoils  with  them.  (See  2  Chron.  xxi.  16. 
xxviii.  18.) 

To  deliver  them  up  to  Edom.]  See  ver.  11. 

Ver.  7.  But  I  will  send  a  fire  on  the  wall  of  Gaza,  &c.} 
Compare  Jer.  xlyii.  1. 

Ver.  8.  And  I  will  cut  off  the  inhabitant  from  Ashdod.] 
Another  town  belonging  to  the  Philistines,  and  threatened 
by  the  prophets  with  the  same  judgments  which  befel  Gaza. 
(See  Jer.  xxv.  20.  Zeph.  ii.  4.  Zech.  ix.  5.) 

And  I  will  turn  my  hand  against  Ekron.]  To  turn  the 
hand,  is  the  same  as  to  inflict  punishment.  (See  Psal. 
Ixxxi.  14.  Isa.  i.  25.  Zech.  xiii.  7.) 

And  the  remnant  of  the  Philistines  shall  perish.]  These 
are  elsewhere  called  the  remnant  of  the  sea-coast,  Ezek. 
xxv.  16.  and  the  remnant  of  the  country  of  Caphtor,  Jer. 
xlvii.  4.    (See  the  note  there.) 

Ver.  9.  For  three  transgressions  of  Tyrus,  &c.]  This  is 
probably  to  be  understood  of  the  destruction  of  Tyro  by 
Nebuchadnezzar,  foretold  by  Isaiah,  chap,  xxiii.  by  Jere- 
miah, xlvii.  4.  where  it  is  joined  with  the  Philistines,  as 
here  ;  and  by  Ezekiel,  chap.  xxvi.  xxvii. 

Because  they  delivered  up  the  whole  captivity  to  Edom.] 
See  ver.  11. 

And  remembered  not  the  brotherly  covenant.]  That  strict 
league  and  friendship  begun  between  David  and  Hiram 
king  of  Tyre,  2  Sam.  v.  11.  and  afterward  continued  by 
Solomon,  1  Kings  v.  1.  ix.  11. 
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Ver.  11.  For  three  transgressions  of  Mom,  and  for  four, 
&c.]  The  Idumeans  are  often  threatened  for  their  enmity 
against  the  Israelites ;  who  took  all  occasions  to  oppress 
them,  and  to  insult  over  them  in  their  distress.  (See 
2  Chron.  xxviii.  17.  Jer.  xlix.  7.  Ezek.  xxv.  12.  xxxv.  2. 
Joel  iii.  19.  Obad.  ver.  1—11.) 

Because  he  did  pursue  his  brother  with  the  sword."]  They 
retained  the  same  hatred  and  animosity  against  their  bre- 
thren the  Israelites,  which  their  father  Esau  had  expressed 
against  his  brother  Jacob. 

Ver.  12.  But  I  will  send  a  fire  upon  Teman,  which  shall 
devour  the  palaces  of  Bozrah.]  Teman  and  Bozrah  were 
two  principal  cities  of  Idumea.  (See  Isa.  Ixiii.  1.  Jer.  xlix. 
7.  Ezek.  xxv.  1.5.)  This  expression  imports  the  entire  con- 
quest and  destruction  of  that  country,  according  to  the 
predictions  of  the  prophets  beforecited ;  to  which  may  be 
added,  Mai.  i.  3,  4.  The  ancient  seat  of  the  Edomites 
was  the  same  which  was  afterward  called  Arabia  Petraea ; 
from  whence  they  were  expelled  by  the  Nabatheans,  and 
never  could  recover  their  country,  but  were  forced  to  settle 
themselves  in  the  southern  parts  of  Judea.  (See  Dr.  Pri- 
deaux,  par.  ii.  ad  A.  C.  165.) 

Ver.  13.  Because  they  ripped  up  the  women  with  child  of 
Gilead,  to  enlarge  their  border.]  Hazael,  king  of  Syria, 
grievously  afflicted  the  Israelites  that  lay  eastward  of 
Jordan,  particularly  the  Gileadites.  (See  2  Kings  x.  33.) 
The  low  condition  these  countries  were  reduced  to,  might 
probably  encourage  the  Ammonites  to  possess  themselves 
of  Gilead,  which  lay  near  their  own  borders,  and  to  destroy 
the  inhabitants  in  that  cruel  manner.  (Compare  Jer.  xlix. 
1.  Zeph.  ii.  8.  Hos.  xiii.  16.) 

Ver.  14.  But  I  will  kindle  afire  on  the  wall  of  Rabbah, 
&c.]  Compare  Jer.  xlix.  2.  Rabbah  was  the  chief  city  of 
the  Ammonites.    (See  2  Sam.  xii.  26.) 

With  a  tempest  in  the  day  of  the  whirlwind.]  The  de- 
structions of  war  are  often  compared  to  the  devastations 
caused  by  whirlwinds  and  tempests.  (See  Isa.  v.  26.  Jer. 
xxv.  32.  Dan.  xi.  40.  Zech.  ix.  14.) 

Ver.  15.  And  their  king  shall  go  into  captivity,  he  and 
his  princes  together.]  See  Jer.  xlix.  3. 

CHAP.   II. 

ARGUMENT. 

After  two  short  denunciations  against  Moab  and  Judah, 
the  prophet  proceeds  to  the  main  subject  of  his  prophecy, 
viz.  to  denounce  God's  judgments  against  Israel. 

Ver.  1.  J1  OR  three  transgressions  of  Moab,  &c.]  Moab 
and  Ammon,  as  they  were  nearly  related,  and  bordered 
upon  each  other,  so  they  are  usually  joined  together  in  the 
threatenings  of  the  prophets.  (See  Jer.  xlviii.  xlix.  Ezek. 
xxv.  1.8.  Zeph.ii.8.) 

Ver.  2.  Became  he  burnt  the  bones  of  the  king  ofEdom  to 
lime.]  To  plaster  the  ivalls  of  his  house  with  it,  as  the  Chal- 
dee  paraphrase  explains  the  text ;  which  was  a  cruel  in- 
sulting over  the  dead.  A  piece  of  barbarity  resembling 
this  is  told  by  Sir  Paul  Rycaut,  of  the  wall  of  the  city  of 
Philadelphia,  made  of  the  bones  of  the  besieged,  by  the 
prince  that  took  it  by  storm,  in  The  present  State  of  the 
Greek  Church,  chap.  2.    Some  refer  the  cruelty  reproved 


in  the  text  to  the  story  of  the  king  of  Moab,  related 
2  Kings  iii.  27.  But  the  story  there  recited,  seems  rather 
to  be  understood  of  the  king  of  Moab's  own  son,  than  of 
the  king  of  Edom's. 

And  Moab  shall  die  with  tumult,  &c.]  His  men  shall  die 
in  the  tumult  of  war.    (Compare  Jer.  xlviii.  15.) 

Ver.  3.  And  I  will  cut  off  the  judge  from  the  midst 
thereof]  The  word  judge  denotes  the  supreme  magistrate 
or  governor;  (see  Deut.  xvii.  9.)  and  is  here  equivalent  to 
the  king.     (Compare  Micah  v.  1.) 

Ver.  4.  For  their  lies  have  caused  them  to  err,  after  which 
their  fathers  walked.]  Many  of  the  tribe  of  Judah  have  con- 
tinued in  the  same  idolatry  and  worship  of  false  gods, 
which  their  wicked  kings,  such  as  Jehoram  and  Ahaziah, 
and  their  forefathers,  have  set  up,  notwithstanding  all  the 
warnings  I  have  given  them  by  my  prophets.  (See  2  Chron. 
xxiv.  17 — 19.)  Idols  are  often  called  lies  in  the  Scripture. 
(See  the  note  upon  Hos.  vii.  3.) 

Ver.  6.  Because  they  sold  the  righteous  for  silver,  &c.] 
They  perverted  the  cause  of  the  righteous,  and  gave  an 
unjust  sentence  against  him  for  a  bribe  of  the  smallest 
value.    (Compare  v.  11,  12.  viii.  6.) 

Ver.  7.  That  pant  after  the  dust  of  the  earth  on  the 
head  of  the  poor.]  The  Vulgar  Latin  hath  given  the  best 
sense  of  this  sentence,  "  Qui  conterunt  super  pulverem 
terrae  capita  pauperum ;"  Who  tread  down  the  heads  of  the 
poor  into  the  dust  of  the  earth  :  i.  e.  they  throw  them  into 
the  dust,  and  then  trample  upon  them.  The  Chaldee  pa- 
raphrase understands  the  verb  shaaph  in  the  sense  of  de- 
spising, which  comes  near  the  sense  of  trampling  upon: 
the  LXX.  render  it  by  KoraTrartw,  to  tread  upon,  both  here 
and  Psal.  Ivi.  1,  2.  Ivii.  3.  The  verb  shoph,  which  is  near 
akin  to  shaaph,  plainly  signifies  to  tread  upon,  or  bruise, 
Gen.  iii.  15. 

And  a  man  and  his  father  will  go  in  to  the  same  maid  (or 
young  woman),  to  profane  my  holy  name.^  One  man  hath 
cohabited  with  his  father's  wife,  to  the  great  reproach  of 
my  name  and  religion ;  being  such  an  instance  of  fornica- 
tion, or  uncleanness,  as  is  scarce  heard  of  among  the  more 
civilized  heathens,  as  St.  Paul  observes,  1  Cor.  v.  1.  And 
another  hath  lewdly  defiled  his  daughter-in-law,  as  Ezekiel 
complains,  xxii.  11.  in  contradiction  to  the  express  words 
of  the  law.  Lev.  xviii.  8. 15. 

Ver.  8.  And  they  lay  themselves  down  upon  clothes  laid 
to  pledge,  by  every  altar.]  This  is  to  be  understood  of  the 
feasts  which  were  made  of  part  of  their  idolatrous  sacri- 
fices, and  were  eaten  in  some  of  the  apartments  of  their 
temples,  according  to  the  custom  both  of  the  Jews  and 
gentiles.  (See  1  Sam.  ix.  12,  13.  22.  Isa.  Ivii.  7.  Ezek. 
xxiii.  41.)  The  prophet  reproves  them  not  only  for  par- 
taking of  things  offered  to  idols,  but  likewise  for  making 
use  of  other  men's  furniture,  left  in  their  hands  for  a  pledge, 
to  set  off  their  idolatrous  entertainments.  Here  was  an- 
other instance  of  their  unmercifulness,  to  detain  pledges 
received  from  the  poor,  contrary  to  the  law,  Exod.  xxii.  26. 
(See  the  note  upon  Ezek.  xviii.  7.) 

The  Jews,  as  well  as  the  Romans,  used  to  He  along  at 
their  meals  in  couches,  as  appears  by  this  verse,  compared 
with  vi.  4.  This  custom  continued  in  aftertimes,  as  appears 
by  several  places  in  the  gospels,  where  it  is  in  the  original, 
iMy  down  to  meat ;  though  our  translation  renders  it,  <S'rtf 
down.    The  custom  of  sitting  at  meals  seems  to  have  been 
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the  more  ancient  of  the  two.  (See  Gen.  xliii.  33.  1  Sam. 
ix.  22.  xvi.  11.  XX.  25.) 

And  they  drink  the  wine  of  the  condemned.]  The  drink- 
offerings,  made  with  wine,  were  a  necessiiry  part  of  the 
sacrifices :  some  of  which  was  likewise  reserv^ed  for  the 
entertainment  that  followed.  (See  Exod.  xxxii.  6.)  And 
this  was  provided  out  of  the  fines  or  mulcts  of  such  as  had 
been  unjustly  condemned :  (ver.  6.) 

In  the  house  of  their  god.]  In  the  houses  dedicated  to  the 
calves  of  Dan  and  Beth-el,  or  some  other  idolatrous  temple. 

Ver.  9.  Yet  I  destroyed  the  Amorite  before  them.]  The 
Amorites  include  the  rest  of  the  Canaanites.  (See  Gen. 
XV.  16.) 

If^ose  height  was  as  the  height  of  the  cedars,  and  he  was 
as  strong  as  the  oaks.]  Many  of  them  were  of  a  gigantic 
stature,  as  appears  from  Numb.  xiii.  32,  33.  Virgil  makes 
the  same  comparison,  speaking  of  the  Titans,  ^neid.  lib. 
iii.  ver.  677. 

"  Concilium  horrendum,  quales  cum  vertice  celso 
Aeriae  quercus,  aut  coniferae  cyparissi 
Constiterunt,  sylva  alta  Jovis,  lucusve  Dianae." 

A  dreadful  council,  with  their  heads  on  high, 
Not  yielding  to  the  tow'ring  tree  of  Jove, 
Or  tallest  cypress  of  Diana's  grove. 

Mr.  Dryden. 

Ver.  10.  And  led  you  forty  years  thrmigh  the  wilder- 
ness.] Where  you  wanted  for  nothing.  (See  Deut.  ii.  7. 
viii.  2—4.) 

Ver.  11.  Andlraisedup  of  your  sons  to  beprophets.]  I  pro- 
vided for  you  a  succession  of  prophets,  bred  up  in  schools 
erected  for  that  purpose,  (see  2  Kings  vi.  1,  2.)  to  be  your 
constant  instructors,  and  to  whom  you  might  have  recourse 
in  any  difficulty. 

And  of  your  young  men  for  Nazarites.]  A  Nazarite  sig- 
nifies one  separate,  or  set  apart  for  the  service  of  God. 
(See  Numb.  vi.  2.  5.)  Such  were  Samson,  Judg.  xiii.  5. 
and  John  Baptist,  Luke  i.  15.  Their  vow  did  often  include 
in  it,  beside  their  abstaining  from  wine  and  not  shaving 
their  heads,  a  constant  attendance  upon  God's  service, 
during  the  time  of  their  separation.  (See  1  Mace.  iii.  49. 
and  the  note  upon  Hos.  ix.  10.)  We  read  o(  women  that 
departed  not  from  the  temple,  Exod.  xxxviii.  8.  such  as 
Anna,  Luke  ii.  37.  and  there  might  probably  be  men  that  con- 
stantly attended  upon  the  service  there:  and  of  such  I  would 
upon  second  thoughts  understand  the  Nazarites,  mentioned 
Lam.  iv.  7.  They  arc  described  in  that  place  as  remarkable 
for  their  youth  and  beauty :  and  tbey  are  styled  young  men 
here.  A  Nazarite  is  always  mentioned  as  a  title  of  ho- 
nour, and  Joseph  is  called,  by  way  of  eminence,  a  Na- 
zarite among  his  brethren,  as  the  original  imports,  Gen. 
xlix.  26. 

Ver.  12.  And  commanded  the  prophets,  saying,  Prophesy 
not.]  See  vii.  13.  Isa.  xxx.  10.  Jer.  xi.  21.  Micah  ii.  6. 
They  would  not  endure  their  idolatry  and  otlier  darling 
sins  should  be  reproved. 

Ver.  13.  Behold,  lam  pressed  under  you,  &c.]  Your  sins 
have  quite  tired  out  my  patience,  and  I  am  weary  with 
bearing  them.     (Compare  Isa.  xliii.  24.  Mai.  ii.  17.) 

Ver.  14, 15.  Therefore  shall  the  flight  perish  from  the 
swift,  &c.]  The  most  likely  means  you  can  provide  for 
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ineffectual. 


[chap.  III. 
(Compare  ix. 


your  security,  shall   prove 
1,  &c.) 

Ver.  16.  And  he  that  is  courageous  shall  flee  away  naked.] 
Having  put  off  his  armour  for  greater  expedition.  The 
word  naked  is  used  of  those  who  lay  aside  their  upper  gar- 
ments, or  the  habit  proper  to  their  quality  or  profession. 
(See  the  note  upon  Isa.  xx.  2.) 

CHAP.   III. 

ARGUMENT. 

This  chapter  contains  a  threatening  of  God's  judgments, 
first  against  the  twelve  tribes  in  general,  and  then  parti- 
cularly against  the  kingdom  of  Israel,  whose  capital  city 
was  Samaria. 

Ver.  1.  XIEAR  this  word  that  the  Lord  hath  spoken — 
against  the  whole  family  which  I  brought  up  from  the  land 
of  Egypt.]  All  that  family  of  which  Jacob,  or  Israel,  was 
the  head :  family  is  equivalent  to  people,  here  and  in  the 
following  verse ;  and  so  it  is  taken  Jer.  i.  15.  viii.  3.  x.  25. 
Nahum  iii.  4.  Zech.  xiv.  18. 

Ver.  2.  You  only  have  I  known  of  all  the  families  of  the 
earth;  therefore  I  will  punish  you  for  all  yotir  iniquities.] 
Your  punishment  shall  be  exemplary,  because  you  have 
sinned  against  a  clearer  light,  and  higher  obligations.  For 
the  same  reason  the  angel  is  commanded  to  begin  his  exe- 
cution at  the  sanctuary,  Ezek.  ix.  6.  (Compare  Matt.  xi. 
22.  Luke  xii.  47.) 

Ver.  3.  Can  two  walk  together  (as  friends),  except  they  be 
agreed?]  So  neither  can  I  behave  myself  towards  you  as  a 
friend  or  benefactor,  as  long  as  you  act  in  perfect  contra- 
diction to  my  nature  and  laws  by  your  manifold  sins. 

Ver.  4.  Will  a  lion  roar  in  the  forest  when  he  hath  no 
prey  ?]  As  a  lion  doth  not  use  to  roar  but  when  he  hath  his 
prey  in  view ;  so  neither  doth  God  denounce  his  judgments, 
(compared  to  the  roaring  of  a  lion,  ver.  8.)  unless  your  sins 
have  made  you  proper  objects  of  his  displeasure. 

Ver.  5.  Can  a  bird  fall  in  a  snare  upon  the  earth  where 
no  gin  is  for  him  ?]  God  is  said  to  watch  over  sinners  to 
bring  evil  upon  them,  Jer.  xxxi.  21.  Dan.  ix.  14.  and  thus 
he  will  deal  by  this  people,  unless  they  repent. 

Shall  one  take  up  a  snare  from  the  earth,  and  have  taken 
up  nothing  at  all?]  In  like  manner  you  are  not  to  expect 
that  God  should  remove  his  judgments  till  they  have  at- 
tained their  proper  end,  viz.  the  people's  repentance. 

Ver.  6.  Shall  the  trumpet  be  blown  in  the  city,  and  the 
people  not  be  afraid  ?]  The  sounding  of  the  trumpet  was 
the  signal  of  war :  such  an  alarm  is  apt  to  strike  men  with 
terror :  (see  Jer.  iv.  12.)  and  the  warnings  God  gives  his 
people  by  the  prophets,  of  the  judgments  hanging  over 
their  heads,  ought  equally  to  affect  them. 

Shall  there  be  evil  in  the  city,  and  the  Lord  hath  not  done 
it?]  You  may  be  assured  that  the  calamities  you  feel,  or 
have  just  cause  to  fear,  are  not  the  effect  of  chance,  but 
come  upon  you  by  the  especial  direction  of  Providence. 
(Compare  Isa.  xlv.  7.) 

Ver.  7.  Surely  the  Lord  will  do  nothing,  but  he  reveals 
his  secrets  unto  his  servants  tlie  prophets.]  There  was  a  suc- 
cession of  prophets  among  the  Jews  from  Samuel's  time 
till  the  captivity:  the  people  commonly  consulted  them 
upon  extraordinary  occasions,  and  they  gave  them  coun- 
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sel  and  direction  what  was  proper  to  be  done.  (See  ii.  11. 
1  Kings  xxii.  13. 2  Kings  iii.  11.  xxii.  13.  Jer.  xxi.  2.  Ezek. 
XX.  2.)  The  want  of  this  prophetical  gift  was  much  la- 
mented in  the  times  of  the  captivity.  (See  Ezek.  vii.  26. 
Lament,  ii.  9.  Psal.  Ixxiv.  9.) 

Ver.  8.  The  lion  hath  roared,  who  will  not  fear  ?the  Lord 
liath  spoken,  who  can  but  prophesy  ?]  As  the  denouncing  of 
the  Divine  judgments  ought  to  terrify  you  like  the  roaring 
of  a  lion,  (see  ver.  4.  and  i.  2.)  so  the  prophets  that  are 
God's  messengers  must  obey  those  commands  and  instruc- 
tions he  gives  them,  with  whatever  perils  the  discharge  of 
their  duty  may  be  attended.     (See  ii.  12.  vi.  12, 13.) 

Ver.  9.  Publish  ye  in  the  palaces  of  Ashdod,  and  in  the 
palaces  of  the  land  of  Egypt,  &c.]  God  calls  upon  the  hea- 
then to  be  witnesses  of  his  judgments  upon  his  own  people, 
that  they  may  take  warning  thereby :  particularly  he  gives 
notice  to  the  Philistines  and  Egyptians,  the  Jews'  invete- 
rate enemies,  that  they  may  assemble  themselves,  and  with 
pleasure  behold  the  ravages  and  oppressions  which  their 
insulting  adversaries  will  bring  upon  the  kingdom  of  Israel, 
whose  capital  city  was  Samaria,  built  upon  a  hill  of  the 
same  name  :  (1  Kings  xvi.  24.)  or  the  mountains  of  Sa- 
maria may  be  equivalent  to  the  mountains  of  Israel,  men- 
tioned Ezek.  xxxvi.  8.  xxxvii.  22.  Samaria  being  often 
taken  for  the  whole  kingdom  of  Israel.  (See  the  note  upon 
Hos.  viii.  6.) 

Ver.  10.  For  they  know  not  to  do  right.]  i.  e.  They  will 
not  know  nor  learn  to  do  right.  (See  Jer.  v.  4.  viii.  7.  ix.3.) 

Ver.  11.  An  adversary  shall  be  even  round  about  the  land.] 
Shalmaneser  the  king  of  Assyria  shall  invade  the  land  on 
every  side,  shall  dismantle  its  fortresses,  and  plunder  its 
wealthy  palaces. 

Ver.  12.  As  the  shepherd  taketh  out  of  the  mouth  of  the 
lion  two  legs,  or  apiece  of  an  ear,  &c.]  When  the  lion  hath  for 
some  time  ravaged  the  flock,  but  is  at  last  frighted  away 
by  the  noise  of  the  shepherds  and  their  dogs,  or  by  throw- 
ing darts  and  other  oft'ensive  weapons  at  him ;  in  such  a 
case  the  shepherd  can  hope  to  save  but  only  some  poor 
remains  of  the  prey  the  lion  had  seized  upon.  And  thus 
shall  it  be  at  the  sacking  of  Samaria  ;  but  a  small  remain- 
der of  the  inhabitants  shall  escape  the  search  of  their  ene- 
mies, though  they  try  to  hide  themselves  in  their  most  re- 
tired apartments.    (Compare  1  Kings  xx.  30.  xxii.  25.) 

And  in  Damascus  in  a  couch.]  The  marginal  reading 
gives  a  better  sense.  On  the  bed's  feet.  They  that  follow 
the  reading  of  the  text,  explain  it  of  those  Israelites  who 
fled  for  refuge  to  Damascus,  there  being  a  confederacy  be- 
tween Israel  and  Syria ;  (see  Isa.  vii.  2.)  but  were  seized 
there,  upon  the  taking  of  Damascus.  (See  i.  5.  2  Kings 
xvi.  9.  compared  with  XV.  29.)  Tiglath-pileser  king  of  As- 
syria conquered  both  Israel  and  Syria.  (See  the  places 
abovecited,  and  compare  Isa.  vii.  16.  xvii.  1 — 3.) 

Ver.  13.  Hear  ye,  and  testify  in  the  house  of  Jacob,  &c.] 
The  words  are  directed  to  the  prophets,  whom  God  sends 
to  testify  and  declare  his  will. 

Ver.  14.  That  in  the  day  that  I  shall  visit  the  transgres- 
sions of  Israel  upon  him,  I  will  also  visit  the  altars  of  Beth-el.] 
In  the  general  destruction  of  the  ten  tribes,  God's  judg- 
ments should  be  particularly  visible  upon  the  places  dedi- 
cated  to  idolatrous  worship,  especially  Beth-el,  the  princi- 
pal place  of  that  kind.  (See  ix.  1.  Hos.  x.  5,  6. 8.)  Altars 
may  stand  here  for  altar;  as  we  read  of  the  calves  of 

VQL.  IV. 


Beth-aven,  in  that  place  of  Hosea,  meaning  the  calf  at 
Beth-el, 

And  the  horns  of  tlie  altar  shall  be  cut  off.]  They  were 
squares  placed  at  the  four  corners  of  the  altar,  and  hollow 
in  the  middle,  into  which  some  Of  the  blood  of  the  sacri- 
fices was  poured  out.  (See  Exod.  xxvii.  12.  and  Dr.  Pri- 
deaux's  draught  of  the  altar,  in  the  first  part  of  his  Connex. 
of  Script.  Hist.) 

Ver.  15.  And  I  will  smite  the  winter-house  with  the  sum- 
mer-house.] The  great  men  had  their  different  houses  or 
apartments  suited  to  the  several  seasons  of  the  year.  (See 
Jer.  xxxvi.  21.) 

And  the  houses  of  ivory  shall  perish.]  King  Ahab  built 
him  an  ivory  house,  i.  e.  ceiled  or  wainscotted  with  ivory, 
(1  Kings  xxii.  39.)  It  is  probable  other  great  men  followed 
his  example,  in  adorning  their  houses  after  this  costly  man- 
ner. Whereupon  the  prophet  threatens  destruction  to  this 
piece  of  pride  and  state. 


CHAP.   IV. 

ARGUMENT. 

The  prophet  reproveth  the  ten  tribes  for  luxury  and  op- 
pression, for  idolatry  and  impenitency,  notwithstanding 
the  severe  judgments  already  inflicted  upon  them. 

Ver.  1.  Hear  ye  this  word,  ye  kine  of  Bashan.]  The 
luxury  and  insolence  of  oppressors  is  often  compared  to 
the  wantonness  of  full-fed  cattle.  (See  Psal.  xxii.  12.  Ixviii. 
30.)  Bashan  was  remarkable  for  richness  of  its  pastures, 
and  its  breed  of  cattle.  (Numb,  xxxii.  4.  Deut.  xxxii.  14. 
Ezek.  xxxix.  18.)  Grotius  and  some  other  commentators 
suppose  this  to  be  meant  of  the  women  of  quality.  (See 
ver.  3.) 

That  are  in  the  mountain  of  Samaria.]  See  iii.  9. 

Which  say  to  their  masters.  Bring,  and  let  us  drink.]  If 
we  explain  the  former  part  of  the  verse  of  women,  by  their 
masters,  or  lords,  as  the  word  is  sometimes  translated,  may 
be  understood  their  husbands;  (see  Gen.  xviii.  12.)  or  else 
by  masters  we  may  understand  those  to  whom  they  sold  the 
poor  for  slaves,  (compare  ii.  6.)  and  demanded  the  money 
due  for  their  purchase,  that  they  might  spend  it  in  a  luxu- 
rious manner.  So  the  text  will  be  equivalent  to  that  in 
Joe],  iii.  3.  They  have  sold  a  girl  for  wine,  that  they  may 
drink. 

Ver.  2.  The  Lord  God  hath  sworn  by  his  holiness.]  As 
sure  as  he  is  holy  and  true,  so  certainly  will  he  bring  the 
threatened  judgment  upon  this  people.  (Compare  Psal. 
Ixxxix.  35.) 

That  he  will  take  you  away  with  hooks,  and  your  poste- 
rity with  fish-hooks.]  Invaders  and  spoilers  are  elsewhere 
compared  to  fishers.  (See  Jer.  xvi.  16.  Habak.  i.  15.) 
The  words  besiroth  diegah,  translated  ivith  fish-hooks,  the 
Targum  translates,  in  fi^her-boats ;  boats  made  in  the  fa- 
shion of  a  pot,  for  the  word  siroth  properly  signifies  a 
pot.  The  several  invaders  of  Israel,  first,  Tiglath-pileser, 
(2  Kings  XV. 29.)  then  Shalmaneser,  (ibid.  xvii.  5.)  The  Sy- 
rians before,  and  the  Philistines  behind,  (Isa.  ix.  12.)  these 
coming  after  one  anolher,  will  make  an  entire  riddance  of 
the  whole  nation  :  so  that  their  posterity,  or  remainder,  as 
the  word  may  be  translated,  which  hath  escaped  the  first 
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invaders,  shall  certainly  fall  into  the  hands  of  those  that 
come  after. 

Ver.3.  And  ye  shall  go  out  of  the  breaclies,  every  cow 
at  that  which  is  be/ore  her  J]  The  prophet  pursues  the  meta- 
phor taken  from  the  kine  of  Bashan,  ver.  1.  and  tells  the 
people,  that  as  cattle  strive  to  get  out  at  every  breach  they 
can  find  in  a  mound  or  fence,  so  shall  they  with  all  possible 
haste  make  their  escape  at  the  several  breaches  which  shall 
be  made  in  the  walls  of  Samaria.  (Compare  2  Kings  xxv. 
4.  Ezek.  xii.  12.) 

And  ye  shall  cast  them  into  the  palace.]  The  sentence 
may  be  thus  translated.  Ye  shall  cast  out  yourselves;  i.  e.  Ye 
shall  with  haste  betake  yourselves  to  Harmon ;  so  the  Vul- 
gar Latin:  or,  to  the  mountains  of  Mono;  by  which  the 
Chaldee  understands  Armenia,  others  the  mountains  of  the 
Maonites,  or  Mehunims,  as  they  are  called,  Judg.  x.  12. 
2  Chron.  xxvi.  7.  They  are  called  Mincei  by  Strabo,  and 
reckoned  inhabitants  of  Arabia  Felix :  (lib.  xvii.  p.  768. 
edit.  Casaub.) 

Ver.  4.  Come  to  Beth-el,  and  transgress.}  A  permission 
spoken  by  way  of  sarcasm  and  irony,  sharply  upbraiding 
them  as  incorrigible,  and  not  to  be  reformed  by  all  the  re- 
proofs and  admonitions  that  have  been  given  them :  like 
that  of  Ezekiel,  xx.  39.  Go  ye,  serve  every  man  his  idols. 
(See  the  note  there.) 

At  Gilgal  multiply  transgressions.]  Gilgal  was  a  place 
noted  for  idolatry,  as  well  as  Beth-el.  (See  the  note  upon 
Hos.  iv.  15.) 

And  bring  your  sacrifices  every  morning.]  According  to 
the  law  of  the  daily  burnt-ofFering,  (Numb,  xxviii.  4.)  which 
they  observed  in  the  worship  of  the  golden  calves,  intend- 
ing by  that  outward  representation  to  worship  the  God  of 
Israel.    (Compare  viii.  5.  10.) 

And  your  tithes  after  three  years.]  At  the  end  of  three 
years,  when  the  tithe,  spent  the  other  two  years  at  Jerusa- 
lem, was  distributed  among  the  poor.  (See  Deut.  xiv.  22, 
28.  28.)  Upon  which  account  the  third  year  is  called  the 
year  of  tithing;  Deut.  xxvi.  12.  (See  Dr.Wootton  upon  the 
Mischna,  par.  1.  p.  115.)  The  Hebrew  reads.  After  three 
days,  which  our  margin  supplies.  After  three  years  of  days. 
The  word  yamim,  days,  often  signifies  years.  (See  Exod. 
xiii.  10.  Lev.  xxv.  29.  1  Sam.  i.  3.  2  Sam.  xiv.  26.  compare 
Gren.  xxiv.  55.)  So  the  phrase  which  we  translate.  The 
yearly  sacrifice,  is,  in  the  Hebrew,  The  sacrifice  of  days: 
1  Sam.  i.  21,  xx.  6. 

Ver.  5.  And  offer  a  sacrifice  of  thanksgiving  with  leaven.] 
Or,  With  leavened  bread;  as  the  law  prescribes.  Lev,  vii.  13. 
Beside  the  cakes  which  were  to  be  unleavened,  because  it 
was  an  offering  made  by  fire :  ibid.  ver.  12,  13,  and  ii. 
4,  &c. 

And  proclaim  and  publish  the  free-offerings.]Or,  free-will- 
offerings;  as  the  word  is  in  other  places  translated,  (See 
Lev.  xxii.  18.  21.)  These  ofierings  were  such  as  the  sacri- 
ficcrs  did  partake  of;  whereupon  they  gave  notice  of  their 
intention  to  their  friends,  and  invited  them  to  the  feast. 
(See  Deut.  xii.  6,  7.) 

For  this  liketh  you,  O  house  of  Israel.]  Your  hearts  are 
so  set  upon  your  idolatrous  worship,  that  it  is  in  vain  to 
use  any  arguments  to  persuade  you  to  the  contrary,  (See 
Psal,  Ixxxi,  12.) 

Ver.  6.  Atul  I  also  have  given  you  cleanness  of  teeth  in  all 
your  cities,  &c.]  Or,  For  this  cause  I  have  given  you.    (See 


Noldiiis,  p.  337, 338.)  The  famine  I  have  sent  upon  the 
cities  and  territories  of  Israel  hath  not  brought  you  to  a 
sense  of  your  sins,  or  any  sincere  purposes  of  amendment. 

Ver.  7.  And  also  I  have  withholden  tJie  rain  from  you, 
when  there  were  yet  three  montlis  to  the  harvest.]  This  was 
called  the  latter  rain,  and  the  season  for  it  was  in  the  first 
month,  answering  to  our  March,  which  was  three  months 
before  the  wheat-harvest.  (See  the  note  upon  Joel  ii.  23.) 

And  I  caused  it  to  rain  upon  one  city,  and  caused  it  not 
to  rain  upon  anotlier  city.]  This  may  import,  that  God  pu- 
nished them  with  drought,  at  the  same  time  when  he  sent 
rain  upon  the  cities  of  Judah  ;  making  that  remarkable  dif- 
ference between  Israel  and  Judah,  as  he  did  formerly  be- 
tween Egypt  and  the  land  of  Goshen.  (See  Exod.  viii.  22. 
ix.  4.  26.  X.  23.) 

Ver.  8.  So  two  or  three  cities  wandered  to  one  city,  to 
drink  water;  but  they  were  not  satisfied.]  They  had  not 
enough  to  quench  their  thirst:  the  contrary  phrase.  To  eat 
or  drink,  and  be  satisfied,  denoteth  plenty.  (See  the  note 
upon  Joel  ii.  26.) 

Ver.  9.  I  have  smitten  you  with  blasting  and  with  mil- 
dew.] A  judgment  threatened  to  their  sins  by  Moses,  Deut. 
xxviii.  22. 

When  your  gardens  and  your  vineyards  increased,  the 
palmer-worm  devoured  them.]  The  palmer-worm  and  other 
devouring  insects,  occasioned  by  the  drought  beforemen- 
tioned.     (Compare  Joel  i.  4.) 

Ver.  10.  I  have  sent  among  you  the  pestilence  after  the 
manner  of  Egypt.]  The  several  infectious  diseases  where- 
with I  plagued  Egypt.  (See  Exod.  ix,  3.  xii.  29.  Deut. 
xxviii.  27.  60.) 

And  have  taken  away  your  horses.]  The  enemy  hath 
seized  them.  (See  2  Kings  xiii.  3.  7.)  Horses  were  scarce 
in  Judea,  and  the  Jews  used  to  furnish  themselves  with 
horses  from  Egypt :  so  such  a  loss  was  not  easily  recruited. 
(See  1  Kings  x.  29.  Isa.  xxxi.  1.  xxxvi.  9.) 

And  I  liave  made  the  stink  of  your  camps  to  come  up  into 
your  nostrils.]  The  kings  of  Israel  had  frequent  wars  with 
the  Syrians.  (See  2  Kings  xiii.  25.  xiv.  28.)  This  made 
it  necessary  for  them  to  keep  up  standing  forces  :  and  when 
diseases  spread  in  their  camps,  the  noisome  smell  of  the 
carcasses  produced  a  pestilence. 

Ver.  11.  I  have  overthrown  some  of  you,  as  God  over- 
threw Sodom  and  Gomorrah.]  Your  cities  are  burnt  with 
fire,  (Isa,  i.  7.)  and  utterly  consumed,  as  Sodom  and  Go- 
morrah were,  by  fire  from  heaven,  (Gen.  xix.  24,  25.) 

And  ye  were  as  a  firebrand  plucked  out  of  the  burning.] 
Those  that  remained  very  narrowly  escaped.  A  proverbial 
expression,  used  both  in  sacred  and  profane  authors,  to 
signify  a  narrow  escape  out  of  an  imminent  danger.  (Com- 
pare Zech.  iii.  2. 1  Cor.  iii.  15.  Jude  ver.  23.) 

Ver.  12,  Therefore  thus  will  I  do  unto  th^e.]  I  will  send 
these  several  judgments  upon  thee  altogether,  till  I  make 
an  entire  destruction  of  thee. 

And  because  I  will  do  this  unto  thee,  prepare  to  meet  thy 
God,  O  Israel.]  Expect  that  he  will  come  to  take  full  ven- 
geance upon  thee,  and  consider  whether  thou  art  able  to 
contend  with  him ;  so  the  expression  of  meeting  an  adver- 
sary is  understood,  Luke  xiv.  31.  Or,  if  that  be  impossi- 
ble, try  to  avert  his  anger  by  thy  humiliation  and  repent- 
ance, before  it  actually  breaks  out  upon  thee. 

Ver.  13.   For,  lo,  he  that  formeth  the  mountains,  and 
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createth  the  wind.]  The  former  the  most  solid,  the  other  the 
most  subtile  and  active  part  of  the  material  world. 

And  declareth  tmto  man  what  is  his  thought.}  Whose 
knowledge  is  infinite,  as  well  as  his  power ;  who  searches 
the  thoughts  and  intents  of  the  heart ;  and,  upon  some  oc- 
casions, discovers  them  for  men's  conviction.  (See  Dan. 
ii.  28.) 

That  maketh  the  morning  darkness.]  Who  turns  day  into 
night,  overcasting  the  heaven  with  clouds ;  (see  v.  8.)  or  else, 
darkens  the  earth  in  the  clear  days,  by  an  extraordinary 
eclipse  of  the  sun :  (see  viii.  9.)  and  can  in  like  manner 
turn  the  most  flourishing  condition  into  a  state  of  misery. 
(Compare  v.  18, 19.)  Affliction  is  often  expressed  by  dark- 
ness.   (See  v.  18.  Job  xxii.  11.  Isa.  v.  30.  viii.  22.) 

And  treadeth  upon  the  high  places  of  the  earth.]  Who  can 
subdue  cities  or  fortresses  of  the  greatest  strength,  whose 
walls  reach  up  to  heaven,  as  it  is  expressed  Deut.  i.  28. 
(compare  xxxiii.  29.)  and  takes  delight  to  humble  the  great 
and  mighty,  denoted  elsewhere  by  the  mountains  and  hills. 
(See  Isa.  ii.  14.  P.sal.  Ixxii.  3.) 

CHAP.    V. 

ARGUMENT. 

A  pathetical  lamentation  for  the  sins  of  Israel,  which,  upon 
their  impenitency,  the  prophet  foresaw  would  end  in  their 
destruction :  whereupon  he  earnestly  exhorts  them  to  a 
sincere  repentance  and  reformation,  without  which  all 
their  outward  exercises  of  religion  would  avail  nothing. 

Ver.  1.  XJ.EAR  you  this  word,  which  I  take  up  against 
you,  even  a  lamentation,  O  house  of  Israel.]  The  words 
might  be  better  translated  thus.  Hear  you  this  word,  even 
a  lamentation  which  I  take  up  over  you.  The  text  alludes 
to  the  lamentations  made  at  funerals.  (See  ver.  16.  Jer.  ix. 
17.  Ezek.  xix.  2.  xxvii.2.)  So  the  prophet  bemoans  the 
state  of  the  kingdom  of  Israel,  as  dead  and  irrecover- 
ably lost. 

Ver.  2.  The  virgin  of  Israel  is  fallen  ;  she  shall  no  more 
rise.]  She  that  never  was  conquered  by  any,  is  fallen  from 
her  glory,  and  shall  never  be  restored  to  her  former  state, 
as  a  kingdom  or  nation.  Those  cities  or  kingdoms  are 
called  virgins  who  were  never  conquered.  (See  Isa.  xxiii. 
12.  xxxvii.  22.)  The  virgin  of  Israel  may  likewise  import 
her  that  was  espoused  to  God,  as  a  chaste  virgin  to  a  hus- 
band, (see  2  Cor.  xi.  2.)  and  had  the  benefit  of  being  under 
his  protection,  but  is  now,  for  her  idolatries  and  other  sins, 
delivered  up  to  the  will  of  her  enemies.  (Compare  Jer. 
xviii.  13.) 

She  is  forsaken  upon  her  land;  there  is  none  to  raise  her 
up.]  Like  an  infant  that  is  exposed,  or  fallen  upon  the 
ground,  and  hath  none  to  take  it  up. 

Ver.  3.  The  city  which  ivent  out  by  a  thousand  shall 
leave  a  hundred,  &c.]  A  city  which  was  able  to  furnish  out 
a  thousand  men  fit  for  war,  shall  have  but  a  hundred  of 
them  left.  And  so  it  shall  be  in  proportion  for  any  less 
number :  but  one  in  ten  of  them  shall  escape  the  sword, 
and  other  chances  of  war. 

Ver.  4.  For  [or  rather,  therefore]  thus  saith  the  Lord, 
Seek  ye  me,  and  ye  shall  live.]  i.  e.  Ye  shall  be  prosperous. 
IJfe  is  taken  for  prosperity  or  happiness :  (see  1  Sam.  xxv. 
6.)  as  death  is  used  for  misery,  Exod.  x.  17.  Hos.  xiii.  1. 


Ver.  5.  But  seek  ye  not  Beth-el,  nor  enter  into  Gilgal.] 
See  iv.  4. 

And  pass  not  to  Beer-sheba.]  A  place  repiarkable  for 
Abraham's  dwelling  there,  and  planting  a  grove  for  the 
worship  of  God,  (Gen.  xxi.33.xxii.l9.)  It  is  likely  a  grove 
might  still  be  continued  there,  and  abused  to  idolatry. 
(See  vii.  9.  viii.  14.)  Beer-sheba  did  formerly  belong  to 
Judah:  (see  1  Kings  xix.  3.)  but  it  seems  in  latter  times 
to  have  been  taken  from  it  by  some  of  the  kings  of  Israel. 

For  Gilgal  shall  go  into  captivity.]  There  is  an  allusion 
in  the  Hebrew  between  the  word  Gilgal  and  Galah,  which 
signifies  captivity.  Such  paronomasias  are  now  and  then 
used  by  the  sacred  writers.  (See  the  note  upon  Isa. 
xxiv.  17.) 

And  Beth-el  shall  come  to  nought.]  The  original  runs 
thus,  Beth-el  shall  become  Aven.  Beth-el  signifies  the 
house  of  God:  when  the  place  was  defiled  by  idolatry,  it 
was  named  by  way  of  reproach,  Beth-aven,  i.  e.  the  house 
of  vanity,  or  idolatry  :  (see  Hos.  iv.  15.)  and  it  is  here 
called  so  in  another  sense,  viz.  as  vanity  is  the  same  with 
a  thing  of  nought,  or  of  no  continuance. 

Ver.  6.  Lest  he  break  out  like  fire  [see  i.  4.]  in  the  house 
of  Joseph.]  The  ten  tribes  are  called  by  the  name  of  Joseph, 
as  they  are  elsewhere  by  that  of  Ephraim,  the  son  of  Jo- 
seph; because  that  was  the  chief  tribe  of  the  kingdom  of 
Israel.    (See  Ezek.  xxxvii.  19.) 

And  there  be  none  to  quench  it  in  Beth-el.]  The  idol  you 
worship  will  not  be  able  to  deliver  you,  but  will  itself  be 
involved  in  the  common  calamity.  (See  the  note  upon 
Hos.  X.  6.) 

Ver.  7.  Ye  who  turn  judgment  into  wormwood.]  Or, 
Into  hemlock,  as  the  word  laannah  is  translated,  vi.  12. 
Ye  that  pervert  the  law  which  was  designed  to  protect 
innocence,  and  under  colour  of  it  exercise  the  greatest 
oppression. 

Ver.  8.  Seek  him  that  makes  the  seven  stars  and  Orion.] 
The  Hebrew  names  of  these  constellations  are  Kima  and 
Kesil,  which  are  translated  to  the  same  sense.  Job  ix.  9. 
xxxviii.  31.  These,  and  other  constellations,  were  com- 
monly thought  to  have  a  great  influence  upon  the  seasons. 
(See  the  forementioncd  place  of  Job.)  Whereupon  their 
rising  and  setting  used  to  be  particularly  taken  notice  of 
by  husbandmen  and  shepherds  ;  whose  employments  lying 
aljroad,  made  them  more  observant  of  the  heavenly  ap- 
pearances. So  this  is  an  instance  of  Providence  verj"^ 
suitable  for  one  of  Amos's  profession  to  mention. 

That  tumeth  the  shadow  of  death  into  the  morning,  and 
maketh  the  day  dark  with  night.]  The  vicissitudes  of  day 
and  night,  and  the  light's  breaking  out  of  darkness,  are  just 
matter  of  admiration,  did  not  the  constant  recourse  of  them 
lessen  the  wonder.  Clemens  Alexandrinus  cites  these 
verses  out  of  Pindar  to  the  same  sense  : 

Qtijf  St  ivvarov  Ik  fieXaivag 
NuKToe  afilavTOV  wQaai  <ptl>f;' 
KtXajvtji  vi(^u  8t  CTKorou  KoXwpat 
KaOapov  ajuc'paf,-  aiXac. 

God  can  create  the  light, 
And  make  it  spring  from  darkest  night : 
And  wlien  he  covers  o\r  the  day. 
The  darkness  cliases  light  atvay. 
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That  callelh  for  the  waters  of  the  sea,  and  poureth  them 
out  upon  the  face  of  the  earth.]  Who  commandeth  the  seas 
and  the  rivers  to  overflow  the  earth  in  great  inundations. 
The  Jews  call  all  great  bodies  of  water  by  the  name  of  seas. 
The  words  may  likewise  bo  explained  of  the  raising  va- 
pours out  of  the  sea,  to  supply  rain  for  the  earth,  the  clouds 
retaining  none  of  the  .saltness  of  the  sea-water,  (Compare 
Job  xxxviii.  :M.) 

Ver.  9.  That  strengtheneth  the  spoiled  against  the  strong, 
&c.]  That  givcth  strength  to  him  that  hath  been  conquered, 
and  enableth  him  to  subdue  his  conquerors,  and  become 
master  of  their  fortifications.  And  such  deliverance  God 
is  able  to  work  for  Israel.    (See  2  Kings  xiii.  17,  &c.) 

Ver.  10.  Tliey  hate  him  that  reproveth  in  tlie  gate.]  The 
oppressors  of  the  poor,  (see  ver.  11, 12.)  hate  those  magis- 
trates that  would  punish  the  injurious,  and  do  right  to  the 
oppressed.  It  was  the  custom  for  judges  to  execute  their 
office  sitting  in  the  gates  of  the  city.  (See  the  note  upon 
Isa.  xxix.  21.  and  ver.  15.  of  this  chapter.) 

Ver.  11.  Forasmuch  as  your  treading  is  upon  the  poor, 
and  ye  take  from  him  burdens  of  wheat.]  Or,  Choice  gifts, 
as  the  LXX.  render  it,  agreeably  to  the  sense  of  the  Hebrew, 
where  the  word  tnassah  often  signifies  a  gift  or  reward; 
(see  Jer.  xl.  5.  Ezek.  xx.  40.)  and  bar,  the  choice  or  best  of 
any  thing. 

Ye  have  built  houses  of  hewn  stone,  but  ye  shall  not  dwell 
in  them,  &c.]  God  often  threatens  to  deprive  men  of  the 
enjoyment  of  their  ill-gotten  substance.  (See  Deut.  xxviii. 
38,  39.  Micah  vi.  15.  Zeph.  i.  13.) 

Ver.  12.  For  I  know  your  manifold  transgressions,  and 
your  mighty  sins.]  Your  daring  impieties,  your  sins  of  the 
first  magnitude,  such  as  idolatry  and  oppression,  reproved 
in  the  foregoing  part  of  the  chapter :  or  your  numerous  sins, 
as  the  word  may  be  translated ;  in  which  sense  it  is  taken, 
Isa.  xlvii.  9. 

Ver.  13.  Therefore  the  prudent  shall  keep  silence  in  that 
time,  &c.]  In  such  times  as  these,  the  wisest  way  for  private 
persons  is  not  to  be  too  free  in  reproving  public  vices ; 
which  will  bring  trouble  upon  themselves,  and  do  no  good 
upon  those  who  are  hardened  in  their  sins.  (Compare 
Hos.  iv.  4.  Matt.  vii.  6.) 

Ver.  14.  Seek  good,  and  not  evil,  that  ye  may  live.]  See 
ver.  4. 

And  so  the  Lord,  the  God  of  hosts,  may  be  with  you,  as 
ye  have  spoken.]  Ye  use  to  boast  of  your  interest  in  him, 
and  of  the  promises  he  hath  made  to  your  fathers :  and 
obedience  is  the  condition  required  on  your  part  to  qualify 
you  for  his  favour. 

Ver.  15.  Establish  judgment  in  the  gate.]  See  ver.  10. 

It  may  be  the  Lord  will  be  gracious  to  the  remnant  of 
Joseph.]  Your  case  is  not  so  desperate,  but  repentance  may 
avert  God's  judgments:  (compare  Jer.  xxxvi.  3.)  and  he 
may  be  gracious  to  the  small  remains  of  the  ten  tribes, 
(see  ver.  6.)  after  those  grievous  invasions  wherewith 
the  kings  of  Syria  first,  and  afterward  Tiglath-pileser, 
have  wasted  them.  (See  2  Kings  xiii.  7.  23.  xiv.  26,  27. 
XV.  29.) 

Ver.  16.  Wailing  shall  be  in  all — and  they  shall  call  the 
husbandman  to  mourning,  &c.]  There  shall  be  a  general 
lamentation  of  all  orders  and  degrees  of  men;  of  the  citi- 
zens, for  the  loss  of  their  wealth  and  substance,  plundered 
by  the  conquerors ;  of  the  husbandman  and  vine-dressers. 


for  the  loss  of  the  fruits  of  the  earth,  destroyed  or  devoured 
by  a  foreign  army. 

And  such  as  are  skilful  in  lamentation  to  wailing.]  Let 
such  whose  profession  it  is  to  make  lamentation  at  funerals 
join  in  this  public  mourning,  to  make  it  more  solemn.  (See 
ver.  1.) 

Ver.  17.  And  in  all  vineyards  shall  be  wailing.]  Where 
there  used  to  be  shouting  and  rejoicing,  when  the  summer- 
fruits  were  gathered  in.  (See  Isa.  xvi.  10.  Jer.  xxv.  80. 
xlviii.  33.) 

For  I  will  pass  through  thee,  saith  the  Ijord.]  He  will 
come  like  an  enemy,  that  invadeth  and  destroyeth  a  coun- 
try as  he  marches  through  it.  (Compare  Exod.  xii.  12. 
Nahum  i.  15.) 

Ver.  18.  Woe  unto  you  that  desire  the  day  of  the  Lord.] 
Infidels  made  a  mock  of  the  words  of  the  prophets,  when 
they  told  them,  tJie  day  of  the  Lord  was  at  hand :  (see  Joel 
ii.  2.  11.  Zeph.  i.  14.)  and  out  of  a  principle  of  unbelief 
they  expressed  their  desire  of  seeing  this  day,  that  they 
might  be  convinced  of  the  truth  of  such  predictions  by 
ocular  demonstration.  (Compare  Isa.  v.  19.  Jer.  xvii.l5. 
Ezek.  xii.  22.  27.  2  Pet.  iii.  4.) 

To  what  end  is  it  for  you  ?  the  day  of  the  Lord  is  dark- 
ness, and  not  light.]  To  what  purpose  should  you  desire  to 
see  the  day  of  the  Lord  ?  It  will  certainly  be  a  very  un- 
comfortable time,  when  evils  shall  succeed  one  another  so 
fast,  that  he  who  seeks  to  escape  one  shall  fall  into  a  worse. 
(Compare  Joel  ii.  2.  and  see  the  note  upon  iv.  13.) 

Ver.  19.  As  if  a  man  did  flee  from  a  lion,  and  a  bear  met 
him.]  You  may  think  that  day  will  put  an  end  to  the  evils 
which  you  now  complain  of;  but  it  will  indeed  make  your 
condition  worse  than  it  was  before :  as  if  a  man  fled  from 
a  lion,  a  creature  that  has  something  of  generosity  in  his 
nature,  and  a  bear  should  meet  him,  which  never  spares 
any  thing  that  comes  in  its  way. 

Or  went  into  the  house,  and  leaned  his  hand  on  the  wall, 
and  a  serpent  bit  him.]  Or  as  if  a  man  should  go  into  the 
house  to  avoid  the  severity  of  the  weather  abroad;  and  a 
viper,  whose  sting  is  incurable,  should  creep  out  of  the 
wall  and  bite  him. 

Ver.  20.]  See  ver.  18. 

Ver.  21.  /  hate,  I  despise  your  feast-days,  &c.]  This  and 
the  three  following  verses  are  the  same  in  sense  with  Isa. 
i.  11. 16.  Jer.  vi.  20.  vii.  21—23.  Hos.  vi.  6.  viii.  13.  all 
which  places  import,  how  little  the  external  rites  of  religion 
are  valuable,  unless  they  are  accompanied  with  a  univer- 
sal obedience. 

And  I  will  not  smell  in  your  solemn  assemblies.]  Or,  I  will 
not  smell  the  sacrifices  of  your  solemn  assemblies.  The 
word  chag  signifies  both  a  solemn  feast,  and  the  sacrifice 
offered  at  it :  (see  Exod.  xxiii.  18.)  and  by  the  same  rea- 
son the  word  astereth  may  be  capable  of  both  those  signi- 
fications. 

Ver.  22.  Neither  will  I  regard  the  peace-offerings  of  your 
fat  beasts.]  They  made  choice  of  the  fairest  and  fattest 
cattle,  when  they  offered  peace-offerings,  or  offerings  of 
thanksgiving.  So  we  read  Psal.  Ixvi.  15.  /  will  offer  unto 
thee  burnt-offerings  of  fallings  with  the  incense,  or  burnt  fat, 
of  rams. 

Ver.  23.  Take  from  me  the  noise  of  thy  songs,  &c.]  The 
psalms  and  hymns  were  sung  in  the  temple  with  vocal  and 
instrumental  music.     As  the  worshippers  at  Beth-el  imi- 
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tated  the  temple-worship  in  other  particulars,  (see  iv.  4.) 
so  it  is  likely  they  did  in  this  part  of  the  public  worship. 
(See  viii.  3.)  The  prophet  calls  their  songs  a  noise,  like 
that  of  an  untuneful  voice,  because  their  melody  not  pro- 
ceeding from  a  true  principle  of  religion,  it  was  not  grate- 
ful to  God. 

Ver.  24.  But  let  judgment  run  down  like  waters,  &c.] 
Rather  let  justice  have  its  free  course,  so  that  the  meanest 
persons  may  feel  the  benefit  of  it. 

Ver.  25.  Hove  ye  offered  to  me  sacrifices  and  offerings  in 
the  wilderness  forty  years,  O  house  of  Israel?]  When  your 
forefathers  offered  sacrifices  of  slain  beasts,  and  added 
their  meat  and  drink-offerings  to  them,  during  their  abode 
in  the  wilderness ;  they  performed  these  services  with  as 
little  sincerity  and  devotion  to  me,  as  you  do  at  present. 
To  me,  is  the  same  as  to  my  honour.  (See  Isa.  xliii.  23. 
Zech.  vii.  5.  Rom.  xiv.  (5.)  The  prophets  often  upbraid  the 
Jews  with  the  sins  of  their  forefathers,  and  threaten  them 
with  remarkable  judgments  upon  that  account,  when  their 
posterity  continue  in  the  same  or  worse  impieties.  (See 
Hos.  ix.  9, 10.  X.  9.  compare  Matt,  xxiii.  35.) 

Ver.  26.  Yea,  ye  have  borne  the  tabernacle  of  your  Moloch, 
and  Chiun  your  images]  Your  ancestors  want  of  true  de- 
votion towards  me  appears  from  hence,  that  tliey  were  so 
prone  to  continue  in  those  idolatrous  practices  which  they 
ieamt  in  Egypt ;  to  which  they  added  the  worship  of  the 
idols  they  saw  in  the  countries  through  which  they  tra- 
velled. (See  Lev.  xvii.  3.  xviii.  3.  Numb.  xv.  39.  xxv.  2. 
Josh.  xxiv.  14.  Ezek.  xx.  7. 16.  xxiii.  3.  8.)  The  tabernacle 
of  Moloch  was  a  shrine  with  the  image  of  the  deity  placed 
within  it:  such  were  the  silver  shrines  of  Diana,  Acts  xix. 
2i.  and  the  Tliensa  or  Lecticce  among  the  Romans.  These 
their  votaries  carried  in  procession,  as  a  solemn  piece  of 
worship,  or  a  pledge  of  the  presence  of  their  gods  among 
them.  (See  Isa.  xlvi.  7.)  Moloch  is  an  idol  often  men- 
tioned in  Scripture;  to  whom  they  offered  their  children  in 
sacrifice.  It  is  probable  the  Israelites  were  addicted  to 
this  kind  of  worship  in  the  wilderness,  because  it  is  so  se- 
verely prohibited  by  Moses,  Lev.  xx.  2.  5.  Chiun  is  ge- 
nerally supposed  by  learned  men  to  be  the  same  with  Sa- 
turn. (See  particularly  Lud.  de  Dieu,  upon  Acts  vii.  43. 
and  Dr.  Spencer,  de  Legib.  Hebr.  lib.  iii.  cap.  3.)  The  same 
idol  was  called  Remphan,  or  Rephan,  by  the  Egyptians, 
as  you  may  see  proved  in  the  places  abovecited :  for  which 
reason  the  Seventy  interpreters  translate  Chiun  by  Rephan ; 
which  is  an  argument  that  those  interpreters  were  natives, 
or,  at  least,  inhabitants,  of  Egypt,  as  Dr.  Hody  observes, 
de  Vers.  Graec.  Auctoribus,  lib.  ii.  cap.  4. 

The  star  of  your  god.]  As  the  heathens  had  images  that 
represented  the  heavenly  bodies:  (see  2  Kings  xxiii.  11. 
2  Chron.  xxxiv.  4.)  so  the  image  of  Chiun  represented  the 
star  Saturn,  as  that  ef  Moloch  did  the  sun.  If  we  suppose 
with  some  learned  men  that  Remphan,  or  Rephan,  was  a 
famous  Egyptian  king,  it  was  a  common  opinion  among 
the  heathens  to  suppose  the  souls  of  their  deified  heroes  to 
be  placed  in  the  stars.  So  Virgil  speaks  of  the  star  that 
appeared  quickly  after  Caesar's  death,  Eclog.  ix. 

"  Ecce  dionaei  processit  Caesaris  astrum." 
See  Ccesar's  star  is  lighted  in  the  skies. 

Ver.  27.  Therefore  I  will  cause  you  to  go  into  captivity 
beyond  Damascus.]  Ye  shall  he  removed  farther  from  your 


own  country,  than  when  Hazael  king  of  Syria  carried  away 
so  many  Israelites  captives  to  Damascus:  (see  i.  4.)  and, 
consequently,  shall  have  less  hopes  of  returning  home. 
The  king  of  Assyria  carried  the  ten  tribes  captives  as  far 
as  Media,  (2  Kings  xvii.  6.)  St.  Stephen,  in  his  speech  re- 
corded by  St.  Luke,  expressing  rather  the  sense  than  the 
words,  reads,  J  will  carry  you  away  beyond  Babylon,  Acts 
vii.  43.  Media  being  at  a  much  greater  distance  than  Baby- 
lon. Both  readings  import,  that  the  captivity  of  the  ten 
tribes  would  be  far  worse  than  that  of  the  two  remaining, 
and  with  less  hopes  of  returning  to  their  own  country. 

CHAP.    VI. 

ARGUMENT. 

A  reproof  of  those  who  indulge  their  ease  and  pleasures 
without  having  any  sense  of  God's  afflicting  hand,  which 
threatens  ruin  and  desolation  to  the  whole  kingdom  of 
Israel  for  their  pride  and  incorrigibleness. 

Ver.  1.  rrOE  to  them  that  are  at  ease  in  Zion.]  Or,  Are 
secure,  as  the  margin  reads :  who  live  fearless  of  God's  judg- 
ments, and  resolved  to  indulge  themselves  in  their  volup- 
tuousness, notwithstanding  the  evident  tokens  of  God's  dis- 
pleasure against  the  whole  nation,  both  Israel  and  Judah. 
For  these  and  the  following  words  contain  a  threatening 
against  both  kingdoms,  both  Israel  and  Judah,  (see  ver.  2.) 
though  the  chief  design  of  this  prophecy  is  against  the  ten 
tribes,  or  kingdom  of  Israel.  But  the  LXX.  translate  the 
words  thus.  Woe  unto  them  that  despise  Zion.  [But  the 
learned  Dr.  Grabe  conjectures,  that  instead  oi  'E^ovOevoiitrt, 
despise,  it  should  be  read  Ev^vfioixri,  are  prosperous :  for  so 
the  LXX.  render  the  word  shaanannim,  Psal.  cxxiii.  4. 
See  the  Prolegom.  to  his  edition  of  the  Prophets.]  The 
word  shaanannim,  which  our  translation  renders  are  at 
ease,  signifying  also  to  be  insolent:  in  which  sense  the  words 
may  fitly  belong  to  the  ten  tribes,  who  despised  Zion  and 
the  temple,  which  God  chose  out  of  all  the  tribes  of  Israel, 
to  place  his  natne  there. 

And  trust  in  the  mountain  of  Samaria.]  In  the  strength 
of  their  capital  city,  built  upon  the  hill  of  Samaria.  (See 
iv.  1.) 

Which  are  named  chief  of  the  nations,  to  whom  the  house 
of  Israel  came.]  Zion,  or  Jerusalem,  and  Samaria,  are  the 
chief  seats  of  the  two  kingdoms,  whither  is  the  greatest  re- 
sort of  the  whole  nation.  The  word  gojim,  nations,  usually 
signifies  the  heathen  nations,  but  sometimes  denotes  the 
Jews,  and  is  equivalent  to  ammim.  (See  Zeph.  ii.  9.)  The 
Chaldee  interprets  it.  Who  give  names  to  their  children,  ac- 
cording to  the  names  of  the  chief  of  the  heathen,  to  whom  the 
house  of  Israel  apply  themselves  for  protection.  Thus,  in  the 
later  times,  some  of  the  Jews  took  the  names  of  Alexander, 
Antipater,  Agrippa,  and  the  like,  to  compliment  some  great 
men  among  the  Greeks  or  Romans  of  those  names.  The 
.Tews  making  alliances  with  the  heathens,  is  often  reproved 
by  the  prophets.  (See  2  Chron.  xvi.  7.  Isa.  xxx.  1,  2.  Hos. 
V.  13.  vii.  11.  xii:  1.) 

Ver.  2.  Pass  ye  to  Calneh,  and  see.]  Calneh,  called 
C'alno,  Isa.  x.  9.  was  a  city  in  the  land  of  Shinar,  or  the 
territory  of  Babylon,  Gen.  x.  10.  St.  Jerome  supposes  it 
the  same  with  Ctesiphon.    This  was  taken  probably  by 
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some  king  of  Assyria,  not  long  before  the  uttering  of  this 
prophecy. 

Thence  go  ye  to  Hemath  the  great.]  St.  Jerome  supposes 
this  to  be  the  same  city  which  was  afterward  called  An- 
tioch :  this  was  taken  too  by  Sennacherib,  or  some  of  his 
predecessors.  (See  2  Kings  xviii.  34.)  It  is  called  here 
Hemath  the  great,  to  distinguish  it  from  another  Hemath, 
mentioned  ver.  14.  which  is  the  boundary  of  Palestine,  and 
therefore  called  the  entering  in  of  Hemath  in  that  verse, 
and  1  Kings  viii.  65.  2  Kings  xiv.  25.  That  town  is  since 
called  Epiphania. 

Then  go  down  to  Gath  of  the  Philistines.}  Taken  by  Uz- 
ziah,  2  Chron.  xxvi.  6. 

Be  they  better  than  these  kingdoms,  &c.]  Are  they  in  a 
better  condition  than  you  are,  both  in  Israel  and  Judah? 
Or  have  they  a  larger  and  more  plentiful  country  to  live  in  ? 
If  they  have  not,  why  are  yon  so  ungrateful  to  God,  as  not 
to  be  sensible  of  those  his  mercies  ?  The  word  border  is 
equivalent  to  country.    (See  the  note  upon  Mai.  i.  4.) 

Ver.  3.  Ye  that  put  away  the  evil  day  far  from  you.] 
Who  persuade  yourselves  that  God's  judgments  will  not 
overtake  you  so  soon  as  the  predictions  of  the  prophets 
import.   (See  v.  18.  ix.  20.) 

And  cause  the  seat  of  violence  to  draw  near^  Ye  take 
hold  of  every  opportunity  of  perverting  justice,  by  pro- 
nouncing unrighteous  decrees,  and  turning  the  seat  of 
justice  into  the  seat  of  oppression.  (See  ver.  12.  and  com- 
pare Psal.  xciv.  20.) 

Ver.  4.  That  lie  upon  beds  of  ivory,  &c.]  This  and  the 
two  following  verses  are  an  elegant  description  of  the  ill 
uses  men  too  often  make  of  a  plentiful  fortune :  that  it  shuts 
out  all  serious  considerations,  makes  them  void  of  com- 
passion towards  those  that  are  in  misery,  and  to  regard 
nothing  but  the  present  gratification  of  their  senses.  Lying 
upon  beds  of  ivory,  and  stretching  themselves  upon  their 
couches,  express  the  posture  they  used  at  their  meals.  (See 
ver.  7.  and  ii.  8.) 

Eat  the  lambs  out  of  tlie  flock,  &c.]  The  choicest  and 
best  of  them. 

Ver.  5.  Invent  to  themselves  instruments  of  music,  like 
David.]  Such  variety  of  music  as  he  appropriated  to  the 
service  of  God,  (see  1  Chron.  xxiii.  5.)  that  they  contrive 
for  their  own  diversion. 

Ver.  6.  And  are  not  grieved  for  the  afflictions  of  Joseph.] 
They  do  not  humble  themselves  under  God's  afflicting  hand, 
nor  lay  to  heart  the  miseries  the  Divine  judgments  have 
brought  upon  the  kingdom  of  Israel,  called  by  the  name 
Joseph,  and  the  house  of  Joseph,  v.  G.  15.  The  words  al- 
lude to  the  afflicted  state  of  Joseph,  when  he  was  sold  by 
his  brethren  into  Egypt. 

Ver.  7.  And  the  banquet  of  them  that  stretched  themselves 
shall  be  removed.]  Their  luxurious  way  of  living  shall  be 
at  an  end.     (See  ver.  4.) 

Ver.  8.  /  abhor  the  excellency  of  Jacob,  and  hate  his  pa- 
laces.] Whatever  the  kingdoms  of  Israel  and  Judah  value 
themselves  for  is  hateful  to  me,  as  having  been  abused  by 
them,  and  made  instrumental  in  dishonouring  me.  If  we 
understand  this  of  Israel,  the  ten  tribes  valued  themselves 
as  being  the  most  potent  kingdom.  (See  2  Kings  xiv.  9.) 
If  we  suppose  the  words  comprehend  Judah,  (see  ver.  1.) 
they  valued  themselves  for  having  J  enisalem  and  the  temple 
situate  in  their  territories,  where  God  had  placed  his  name; 


and  is  peculiarly  called  the  honour,  or  excellency  of  Jacob, 
Psal.  xlvii.  4.  Ezek.  xxiv.  21. 

Therefore  will  I  deliver  up  the  city,  &c.]  I  will  deliver  up 
Samaria  first,  and  then  Jerusalem,  into  the  hands  of  their 
enemies. 

Ver.  9.  If  there  remain  ten  men  in  one  house,  that  they 
shall  die.]  Those  that  escape  the  hands  of  the  enemy  shall 
die  by  the  pestilence.    (Compare  Ezek.  v.  12.) 

Ver.  10.  And  a  man's  uncle  [or  near  kinsman]  shall  take 
him  up.]  His  nearest  kinsman  must  be  forced  to  perform 
the  last  oflice  for  him,  and  carry  him  to  his  burial. 

And  [or]  lie  that  burns  him  to  bring  out  the  bones  out  of 
the  house.]  And  is  equivalent  to  or  here.  (See  Noldius, 
p.  271.)  The  undertakers  of  the  funeral  first  burnt  the  body, 
in  order  to  carry  out  the  remaining  bones  to  be  buried.  It 
was  usual  to  burn  the  bodies  of  kings  and  great  persons 
with  odours  and  spices :  (see  Jer.  xxxiv.  5.  2  Chron.  xvi. 
14.)  and  it  may  be,  they  might  use  the  seime  custom  in  this 
case  for  fear  of  infection. 

And  shall  say  to  him  that  is  by  the  sides  of  the  house  [in 
or  near  the  house].  Is  there  any  more  with  thee  ?]  Alive  or 
dead. 

Then  shall  he  say.  Hold  thy  tongue;  for  we  may  not  make 
mention  of  the  name  of  the  Lord.]  Silence  best  becomes 
such  astonishing  calamities :  or,  It  is  to  no  purpose  to  call 
upon  God,  or  to  implore  his  help  in  our  afflictions.  An 
expression  betokening  despair,  joined  with  impenitency : 
like  that  of  Joram,  2  Kings  vi.  33.  What  should  I  wait  for 
the  Lord  any  longer  ?  The  verb  zacar,  to  remember,  or 
make  mention,  when  it  is  spoken  of  God,  signifies  his  wor- 
ship, as  Dr.  Spencer  observes,  de  Leg.  Heb.  lib.  ii.  cap.  5. 

Ver.  11.  He  ivill  smite  the  great  house  with  breaches,  and 
the  little  house  with  clefts.]  People  of  all  ranks,  high  and 
low,  shall  be  sufierers  in  the  common  calamities.  (See 
iii.  15.) 

Ver.  12.  Shall  horses  run  upon  the  rock  ?  will  one  plough 
there  with  oxen  ?  for  ye  have  turned  judgment  info  gall,  and 
the  fruit  of  righteousness  into  hemlock.]  Your  perverting 
of  judgment,  and  thereby  making  oppression  the  seeming 
fruit  or  efiect  of  righteousness,  is  as  much  the  inverting 
the  nature  and  order  of  things,  as  it  would  be  to  undertake 
to  run  a  race  upon  a  rock,  or  to  cultivate  it  by  ploughing 
or  sowing  there.  The  word  rosh,  translated  here  and  in 
other  places  gall,  signifies  a  weed  growing  among  corn,  as 
bitter  as  wormwood:  and  laannath,  rendered  hemlock,  is 
translated  wormwood,  v.  7.  and  in  other  places. 

Ver.  13.  Ye  which  rejoice  in  a  thing  of  nought.]  Ye  pride 
yourselves  in  your  own  strength,  which  will  stand  you  in  no 
stead,  without  God's  blessing  and  assistance. 

And  say.  Have  we  not  taken  to  us  horns  by  our  own 
strength?]  A  horn  is  often  used  in  Scripture  for  power, 
strength,  or  authority;  the  metaphor  being  taken  from 
the  horns  of  an  ox  or  bullock,  wherein  his  strength  lies. 
The  boast  of  the  Israelites  seems  chiefly  grounded  upon  the 
success  their  king  .Teroboam  the  Second  had  in  restoring 
the  ancient  dominion  of  Israel,  and  recovering  it  from  the 
Syrians,  who  had  brought  them  very  low.  (See  2Kingsxiii. 
3.  7.  xiv.  25.) 

Ver.  14.  But,  behold,  I  will  raise  up  a  nation  against  you 
— and  they  shall  afflict  you  from  the  entering  in  of  Hemath, 
to  the  river  of  the  wilderness.]  The  prophet  means  the  Assy- 
rians, who  should  afflict  them  Irom  one  end  of  the  land  unto 
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the  other.  The  entering  in  of  Hemath  was  the  northern 
boundary  of  their  country,  (see  the  note  upon  ver.  2.)  and 
the  river  of  the  wilderness  is  the  same  with  the  river  of 
Egypt,  Gen.  xv.  18.  Josh.  xv.  47.  1  Kings  viii.  65.  Isa. 
xxvii.  12.  which  arises  out  of  Mount  Paran,  and  is  the 
southermost  bound  of  Judea.  It  is  called  the  sea  of  the 
plain,  as  our  interpretation  renders  it,  Deut.  iii.  17.  or  the 
sea  of  the.  wilderness,  as  it  is  translated  here;  the  original 
word  Arabah  being  the  same  in  both  places. 

CHAP.    VII. 

ARGUMENT. 

By  three  several  visions  God  represents  to  Amos  the 
judgments  he  is  bringing  upon  Israel,  which  are  miti- 
gated by  the  intercession  of  the  prophet ;  who  being  ac- 
cused of  sedition  by  Amaziah  the  priest  of  Beth-el  to 
king  Jeroboam,  he  denounces  judgment  against  Amaziah 
and  his  family. 

Ver.  1.  JlIe  formed  grasshoppers  in  the  beginning  of  the 
shooting  up  of  the  latter  growth.]  Most  commentators  sup- 
pose this  vision  to  denote  the  invasion  of  Pul  king  of  As- 
syria, mentioned  2  Kings  xv.  19.  But  this  and  the  follow- 
ing calamities  may  as  probably  relate  to  those  tumults 
and  commotions  which  happened  after  Jeroboam's  death, 
during  an  anarchy  which  lasted  eleven  years,  from  that 
time  till  his  son's  settlement  on  the  throne,  as  appears  by 
comparing  the  times  of  the  kings  of  Israel  and  Judah.  This 
was  cutting  Israel  short,  after  they  had  begun  to  flourish 
again  under  the  prosperous  reign  of  Jeroboam,  and  so 
might  fitly  be  represented  by  the  grasshoppers  devouring 
the  latter  or  second  growth  of  the  grass. 

It  was  the  latter  growth  after  the  king's  mowings.}  The 
first  crop  of  grass  was  set  apart  for  the  use  of  the  king's 
stables. 

Ver.  2.  Bij  whom  shall  Jacob  arise  ?  for  he  is  small.]  If 
thou  sufier  these  calamities  to  proceed  to  extremity,  by 
what  means  shall  the  small  remains  of  the  riches  and 
strength  of  the  kingdom  be  rescued  from  utter  destruction  ? 
Some  translate  the  words.  Who  shall  rise  up,  or  stand  for 
Jacob  ?  but  the  interrogative  pronoun  mi,  who,  may  stand 
for  bemi,  by  whom;  as  it  does,  Isa.  Ji.  19. 

Ver.  3.  The  Lord  repented  for  this,  Sec]  The  Lord  was 
pleased  to  hearken  to  my  earnest  supplication,  and  to  pro- 
mise, that  the  threatened  judgment  should  not  proceed  to 
an  utter  destruction  of  the  whole  kingdom. 

Ver.  4.  The  Lord  God  called  to  contend  by  fire,  which 
devoured  the  great  deep,  and  did  eat  up  apart.]  This  repre- 
sents a  sorer  judgment  than  the  former,  and  in  the  opinion 
of  most  expositors  denotes  the  invasion  of  Tiglath-pileser, 
king  of  Assyria,  who  carried  a  great  part  of  Israel  away 
captive,  (2  Kings  xv.  29.)  and  so  was  properly  represented 
by  a  raging  fire,  which  consumed  the  sea  by  turning  it  into 
vapours,  and  then  devoured  a  great  part  of  the  land. 

Ver.  7,  8.  The  Lord  stood  by  a  wall  made  by  a  plumb- 
line,  &c.]  God's  judgments  are  sometimes  represented  by  a 
line  and  a.  plummet,  to  denote  that  they  are  measured  out  by 
the  exactest  rules  of  justice.  (See  2  Kings  xxi.  13.  Isa. 
xxviii.  17.)  The  instruments  which  are  designed  for  build- 
ing are  sometimes  used  to  mark  out  those  places  which  are 


to  be  pulled  down  or  destroyed.  (See  2  Sam.  viii.  2.  Isa. 
xxxiv.  11.  Lam.  ii.  8.)  The  vision  imports,  that  as  God 
formerly  built  up  his  people,  he  would  now  pluck  them 
down  and  destroy  them.    (See  Jer.  i.  10.  xxxi.  28.) 

Ver.  8.  I  wilt  not  again  pass  by  them  any  more.]  I  will 
not  any  longer  pass  over  their  transgressions.  (Compare 
viii.  2.  Micah  vii.  18.)  Or,  I  will  not  pass  through  them  to 
destroy  them  any  more,  (see  v.  17.)  because  I  will  do  it 
once  for  all.    (Compare  Nahum  i.  9.) 

Ver.  9.  And  the  high  places  of  Isaac  shall  be  desolate.] 
The  altar  and  grove  at  Beer-sheba,  where  Isaac  dwelt  and 
built  an  altar,  (Gen.  xxvi.  25.  xlvi.  1.)  This  place  was  af- 
terward abused  to  idolatry.    (See  the  note  upon  v.  5.) 

And  the  sanctuaries  of  Israel  shall  be  laid  waste.]  The 
places  set  apart  for  idolatrous  worship :  such  were  Beth-el, 
Gilgal,  and  Beer-sheba.  (See  iii.  14.  v.  5.)  The  word  sanc- 
tuary is  used  for  an  idolatrous  temple,  Isa.  xvi.  12. 

And  I  will  rise  against  the  house  of  Jeroboam  with  the 
sword.]  This  was  fulfilled  when  Shallum  conspired  against 
Zechariah  the  son  of  Jeroboam,  and  slew  him,  (2  Kings 
XV.  10.)  who  was  the  last  of  that  family  who  reigned. 

Ver.  10.  Then  Amaziah,  the  priest  of  Beth-el,  sent  to  Je- 
roboam.] This  was  a  priest,  not  of  the  tribe  of  Levi,  but 
such  a  one  as  those  were,  whom  Jeroboam,  the  first  of  that 
name,  had  consecrated  to  perform  the  idolatrous  service  at 
Beth-el.     (See  1  Kings  xii.  31.) 

Amos  hath  conspired  against  thee  in  the  midst  of  the  house 
of  Israel.]  i.  e.  In  an  open  and  barefaced  manner.  He  tra- 
duces the  prophet  as  a  stirrer  up  of  sedition :  the  same 
crime  was  objected  to  Jeremiah,  Jer.  xxvi.  9, 10.  to  Christ, 
Luke  xxiii.2.  and  to  St.  Paul,  Acts  xxiv.  5. 

The  land  is  not  able  to  bear  all  his  words.]  The  friends 
of  the  government  cannot  patiently  hear  them,  and  the  ene- 
mies of  it  will  take  advantage  from  them  to  make  some 
disturbance. 

Ver.  11.  For  thus  Amos  saith,  Jeroboam  shall  die  by  the 
sword.]  This  was  a  plain  perverting  of  the  prophet's  words; 
for  he  did  not  prophesy  against  the  king  himself,  but  against 
his  family  or  posterity. 

Ver.  12.  O  thou  seer,  go,  flee  thee  away  into  the  land  of 
Judah,  and  there  eat  bread,  and  prophesy  there.]  There  thou 
mayest  find  better  encouragement  and  reception,  than  thou 
art  like  to  do  here. 

Ver.  13.  For  it  is  the  king's  chapel,  and  it  is  the  king's 
court.]  Beth-el  is  the  place  where  the  king  performs  his  re- 
ligious worship  in  person,  and  often  resides  there  with  his 
court,  that  he  may  the  better  attend  upon  the  service  per- 
formed at  this  place.     (See  1  Kings  xiii.  1.) 

Ver.  14.  Then  answered  Amos — I  was  no  prophet,  neither 
was  I  a  prophet's  son.]  I  was  not  a  prophet  by  profession, 
nor  bred  up  in  the  schools  of  the  prophets,  as  those  usually 
were  who  took  that  office  upon  them.  (See  2  Kings  ii.  .5, 
&c.  iv.  38.  vi.  1.) 

But  I  was  a  herdman.]  A  herdman,  or  a  husbandman, 
is  spoken  of  as  an  employment  not  consistent  with  that  of 
a  prophet,  Zech.  xiii.  5.  except  where  there  is  an  extraor- 
dinary call. 

And  a  gatherer  of  sycamore  fruit.]  One  that  gathered  a 
sort  of  wild  fig,  by  some  called  an  Egyptian  fig.  They  that 
gathered  it  opened  the  skin,  that  the  fruit  might  ripen  the 
sooner:  so  the  LXX.  interpret  the  Hebrew  word  boles, 
Kvi'^wv  avKafuva,  opening  the  sycamore  fruit :  which  agrees 
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\vith  Pliny's  account  of  ordering  this  fruit. 
lib.  xiii.  cap.  7.) 

Ver.  16.  Drop  not  thy  word  against  the  house  of  Isaac] 
The  verb  hittith,  to  drop,  signifies  in  its  primary  sense  to 
instil  doctrine  or  instruction  by  easy  and  gentle  degrees : 
(see  Deut.  xxxii.  2.)  from  thence  it  comes  to  denote  pro- 
phecy, being  one  sort  of  instruction  accompanied  with 
exhortation.  See  Ezek.  xxi.  2.  Micah  ii.  6.  where  the  word 
is  translated  prophesy  by  our  English  interpreters.  The 
house  of  Isaac  may  be  taken  in  the  same  sense  wth  the  high 
places  of  Isaac,  ver.  9.  meaning  Beer-sheba :  or  it  may  be 
equivalent  to  Jacob  or  Israel,  in  which  sense  most  exposi- 
tors understand  it. 

Ver.  17.  Thy  wife  shall  he  a  harlot  in  the  city.]  When 
Beth-el  shall  be  taken  by  the  Assyrians,  (see  Hos.  x.  5,  6.) 
the  soldiers  shall  abuse  thy  wife,  and  treat  her  as  a  common 
harlot.  (Compare  Isa.  xiii.  16.  Lam.  v.  11.  Zech.  xiv.  2.) 
And  this  shall  befal  her  as  a  punishment  of  her  idolatry, 
ivhich  is  spiritual  whoredom.    (See  Hos.  iv.  13.) 

Thy  land  shall  he  divided  hy  line.]  Among  the  Assyrians: 
in  the  division  of  land  it  was  customary  to  mark  out  every 
one's  share  by  a  line.    (See  Psal.  Ixxviii.  55.) 

And  thou  shall  die  in  a  polluted  land.]  Thou  shalt  be 
carried  captive  out  of  thine  own  country,  and  die  in  a  laud 
where  the  inhabitants  are  idolaters,  and  where  it  will  be 
impossible  to  converse  without  committing  legal  pollu- 
tions.    (See  Ezek.  iv.  13.  Hos.  ix.  3.) 

CHAP.   VIII. 

ARGUMENT. 

The  prophet  by  a  fourth  vision  gives  notice  of  the  cer- 
tainty and  nearness  of  the  destruction  of  the  ten  tribes : 
he  reproves  them  for  oppression,  and  foretells  that  the 
sun  shall  be  darkened  by  an  eclipse'  upon  their  solemn 
festivals,  which  shall  turn  their  present  joy  into  mourn- 
ing, and  shall  be  esteemed  a  prognostication  of  more 
dismal  calamities  to  come;  amongst  which  a.  famine 
of  God's  word  here  threatened  may  be  esteemed  the 
greatest. 

Ver  1,  2.  JLMEHOLD,  a  hasket  of  summer  fruit — Then 
said  the  Lord  unto  me,  An  end  is  come  upon  my  people  of 
Israel.]  The  basket  of  ripe  summer  fruit,  which  Amos  saw 
in  a  vision,  was  to  denote  that  Israel's  sins  were  now  ripe 
for  judgment;  as  the  time  of  judgment  is  elsewhere  ex- 
pressed by  a  harvest  or  a  vintage.  (See  Joel  iii.  13.)  The 
two  Hebrew  words,  hacks,  summer  fruit,  and  kets,  an  end, 
have  an  aflBnity  in  their  sound  :  such  paronomasias  are  to 
be  found  in  other  texts  of  Scripture.  (See  Isa.  xxiv.  17. 
Jer.  i.  11,12.)  Many  instances  of  this  kind  are  to  be  found; 
Micah  i.  10,  &.c. 

I  will  not  again  pass  by  them  any  more.]  See  vii.  8. 

Ver.  3.  Atid  the  songs  of  the  temple  shall  be  howlings  in 
that  day.]  The  songs  or  hymns  sung  in  the  temple  at 
Beth-el,  shall  be  turned  into  howlings  or  lamentations. 
(See  V.  23.)  This  may  relate  to  the  time  when  the  golden  calf 
was  carried  away  by  Shalmaneser.  (Compare  Hos.  x.  5, 6.) 

There  shall  be  many  dead  bodies  on  that  day :  they  shall 
cast  them  forth  with  silence.]  The  Assyrians  (see  ver.  8.) 
will  make  such  a  slaughter  among  the  people,  that  there 
Trill  be  np  opportunity  of  using  public  mournings  or  la- 


mentations at  their  funerals,  as  was  usual  in  other  cases ; 
but  their  friends  will  hurry  them  to  thiir  graves  with  as 
much  silence  and  privacy  as  they  can.  (Compare  Jer. 
xxii.  18.) 

Ver.  4.  Hear  this,  O  ye  tliat  swallow  up  the  needy.]  Or, 
Trample  upon  them.    (See  the  note  on  ii.  7.) 

Ver.  5.  When  will  the  new  moon  be  gone,  &c.]  This  was 
one  of  their  solemn  feasts,  the  use  of  which  they  retained 
with  their  idolatrous  worship.    (See  ver.  10.) 

Making  tlie  ephah  small,  and  the  shekel  great,  &c.]  The 
ephah  was  the  measure  wherewith  they  sold,  containing 
about  one  of  our  bushels  :  this  they  made  smaller  than  the 
just  standard.  The  shekel  was  the  money  they  received  for 
the  price  of  their  goods :  and  by  falsifying  the  balances, 
when  they  weighed  it,  they  diminished  its  just  value,  and 
demanded  a  greater  price  for  their  goods.  So  both  ways 
they  overreached  those  that  dealt  with  them.  (See  Micah 
vi.  11.) 

Ver.  6.  That  we  may  buy  the  poor  for  silver,  &c.]  Who 
must  be  forced  to  sell  themselves  to  us  for  slaves,  to 
satisfy  the  debts  they  owe  to  us.    (See  ii.  6.) 

Yea,  and  sell  the  refuse  of  the  wheat.]  The  traders  by 
these  deceitful  arts  made  corn  so  dear,  that  people  were 
glad  to  buy  the  worst  of  it,  and  such  as  was  not  fit  to 
make  bread. 

Ver.  7.  The  Lord  hath  sworn  hy  the  excellency  of  Jacob, 
&c.]  By  himself,  who  is  truly  the  glory  of  Jacob,  or  Israel, 
(see  Psal.  Ixviii.  34.)  whatever  other  excellency  or  ad- 
vantage they  may  make  the  subject  of  their  glory.  (See 
vi.  8.) 

I  will  never  forget  any  of  their  works.]  God  is  said  to 
remember  men's  sins  when  he  punisheth  them.  (See  Hos. 
viii.  13.  ix.  9.  Isa.  xliii.  25.  Jer.  xxxi.  34.) 

Ver.  8.  And  it  shall  rise  up  wholly  like  a  flood,  &c.]  Or 
a  river.  The  LXX.  with  a  very  small  alteration  in  the 
Hebrew  points,  give  a  plainer  sense  of  the  words  thus : 
Destruction  shall  rise  up  like  a  flood:  the  calamity  of  a 
hostile  invasion  by  the  Assyrians  shall  be  like  an  inunda- 
tion, which  in  a  short  time  overruns  a  whole  country. 
(Compare  Isa.  viii.  7,  8.  Jer.  xlvi.  8.  Dan.  ix.  26.) 

And  it  shall  be  cast  out  and  drowned,  as  by  the  flood  of 
Egypt.]  Or  rather.  The  river  of  Egypt.  The  inhabitants  of 
the  land  shall  be  cast  out  <ii  their  possessions,  or  the  land 
itself  shall  be  swallowed  up,  as  Egypt  is  by  the  inundation 
of  the  river  Nile.  To  this  sense  the  Chaldee  paraphrase 
expounds  the  place :  He  shall  nmke  a  king  come  against  it 
[the  land]  with  a  numerous  army  like  a  flood,  and  he  slkall 
drive  out  the  inhabitants  thereof,  and  [the  land  itscll]  shall 
be  drowned,  as  when  the  flood  of  Egypt  [overflows]. 

Ver.  9.  /  will  cause  the  sun  to  go  down  at  noon,  and  I 
tvill  darken  the  earth  in  the  clear  day.]  Calamitous  times 
are  expressed  by  the  failing  of  the  light  of  the  sun,  and  the 
day's  being  overspread  with  darkness.  (See  Isa.  xiii.  10. 
lix.  9, 10.  Jer.  xv.  9.  Job  v.  14.  xxii.  11.)  But  Archbishop 
Usher  hath  observed  in  his  Annals,  ad  A.  M.  3213,  that 
about  eleven  years  after  the  time  when  Amos  prophesied, 
there  were  two  great  eclipses  of  the  sun,  one  at  tlie  feast  of 
tabernacles,  the  other  at  the  time  of  the  Passover:  so  the 
text  may  probably  be  understood  of  that  darkness;  which, 
to  be  sure,  was  looked  upon  as  ominous,  and  gave  men 
more  than  ordinary  apprehensions  by  falling  out  upon 
these  solemn  festivals:  which  if  they  were  not  celebrated 
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with  such  solemnity  among  the  ten  tribes,  as  they  were  in 
Judea,  where  the  temple  was  situate,  yet  were  observed 
by  many  of  the  Israelites,  according  to  the  traditions  they 
had  received  from  their  fathers.  (See  ver.  5.  of  this  chap- 
ter, and  iv.  5.) 

Ver.  10.  And  I  will  turmjour  feasts  into  mourning.']  God 
commanded  the  Jews  to  celebratetheir  festivals  with  joy  and 
gladness :  (see  Deut.  xii.  7. 12.  xvii.  14, 15.)  which  it  would 
be  impossible  for  them  to  do  under  such  melancholy  cir- 
cumstances and  prognostications  of  the  Divine  displeasure. 

And  all  your  songs  into  lamentations.}  There  were  par- 
ticular psalms  and  hymns  that  used  to  be  sung  at  the  Pass- 
over, and  other  great  festivals.  (See  Lightfoot's  Temple- 
Service,  chap.  13, 14.  16.  and  Dr.  Hammond  upon  Matt, 
xxvi.  30.) 

Atid  I  will  bring  up  sackcloth  upon  all  loins,  and  bald- 
ness upon  every  head.]  See  Isa.  xv.  2.  Jer.  xlviii.  37.  Ezek. 
vii.  18. 

And  the  end  thereof  as  a  bitter  day.]  Those  feasts,  how- 
ever begun  in  joy,  shall  end  in  bitterness;  and  the  calami- 
ties which  follow  them  shall  still  increase  the  sorrow. 

Ver.  11.  I  will  send  a  famine  upon  the  land,  not  a  famine 
of  bread,  but  of  hearing  the  word  of  the  Lord.]  It  was  usual 
among  the  Jews  to  resort  to  the  prophets  for  counsel  under 
any  difficulty.  (See  ii.  11.  Ezek.  xiv.  7.  xx.  1.)  Amos  tells 
them,  that  in  a  little  time  there  will  be  no  prophets  for  them 
to  consult ;  and  this  shall  be  a  just  punishment  for  their 
despising  their  former  prophets,  and  their  instructions. 
This  was  fulfilled  upon  the  whole  nation  at  the  time  of  the 
Babylonish  captivity :  (see  2  Sam.  ii.  9.  Psal.  Ixxiv.  9. 
Ezek.  vii.  26.)  and  after  their  return  from  captivity  they 
had  no  succession  of  prophets  from  the  time  of  Malachi  till 
the  coming  of  Christ.     (See  1  Mace.  iv.  46.  ix.  27.) 

Ver.  12.  And  they  shall  wander  from  sea  to  sea.]  From 
the  sea  or  lake  of  Sodom,  called  the  eastern  sea,  to  the 
Mediterranean,  which  lay  upon  the  western  coasts.  (See 
Joel  ii.  20.) 

And  from  the  north  even  to  the  east.]  The  prophet  omits 
naming  the  south ;  because  the  idolaters,  to  whom  he  directs 
his  discourse,  would  choose  to  inquire  any  where,  rather 
than  of  the  true  prophets  of  the  Lord,  (see  1  Kings  xxii. 
7.  2  Kings  iii.  11.)  who  dwelt  in  the  tribe  of  Judah,that  was 
situated  in  the  southern  parts  of  the  nation. 

Ver.  13.  In  that  day  shall  the  fair  virgins  and  the  young 
men  faint  for  thirst.]  They  who  are  in  the  bloom  of  their 
youth  and  in  the  strength  of  their  age  shall  faint  and  be 
dispirited,  like  those  that  want  necessary  refreshment. 
(Compare  Jer.  xlviii.  18.)  A  place  that  wants  the  neces- 
saries for  life,  is  expressed  by  a  dry  and  thirsty  land.  (Psal. 
Ixiii.  1.  Ezek.  xix.  13.) 

Ver.  14.  Tliey  that  swear  by  the  sin  of  Samaria.]  The 
calf  set  up  atBeth-cl  by  Jeroboam,  who  committed  a  great 
sin  in  so  doing,  and  made  Israel  to  .sin.  (1  Kings  xii.  30. 
xiv.  16.  compare  Micah  i.  ^.)  Swearing  is  a  solemn  invo- 
cation of  the  name  of  God,  and,  as  such,  a  proper  part  of 
Divine  worship :  (see  Deut.  vi.  13.  x.  20.)  and  therefore 
ought  not  to  be  given  to  an  idol. 

And  the  manner  [or  way]  of  Beer-shelm  liveth.]  The 
LXX.  render  it.  The  god  of  Beer-sheba  liveth,  expressing 
the  sense  rather  than  the  words.  The  way  or  manner  sig- 
nifies the  same  with  the  way  of  worshij):  in  this  sense  it  is 
probably  taken,  Hos.  x.  13.  and  the  phrase  is  often  used 

VOL.  IV, 


so  in  the  Acts;  particularly  xix.  23.  xxiv.  14.  Here  it  is 
taken  metonymically  for  the  god  or  object  of  their  worship. 
Beer-sheba  was  a  place  noted  for  idolatry,  as  hath  been 
observed  upon  v.  5. 

CHAP.  IX. 

ARGUMENT. 

The  prophet  seeth  a  fifth  vision,  representing  the  final  de- 
struction of  the  kingdom  of  Israel ;  but  he  concludes  his 
prophecy  with  promises  of  restoring  the  kingdom  of 
David,  and  the  Jewish  nation,  under  the  Messias,  when 
the  church  shall  be  enlarged  by  the  gentiles  coming  in 
to  it, 

Ver.  1.  JL  SAW  the  Lord  standing  upon  the  altar.]  This 

I  may  most  probably  be  understood  of  the  altar  at  Beth-el. 
(Compare  iii.  14.)  God's  standing  upon  the  altar,  may  like- 
wise denote  the  destruction  of  the  idolaters  themselves, 
as  so  many  victims  slain  to  atone  the  Divine  vengeance. 
(Compare  Ezek.  ix.  2.  xxxix.  17.  Isa.  xxxiv.  6.)  This  ap- 
pearance of  God  was,  by  a  visible  and  glorious  light,  com- 
monly called  the  Schechinah  by  the  Jewish  writers;  con- 
cerning whch  the  reader  may  consult  Archbishop  Tenison's 
treatise  of  Idolatry,  chap.  14. 

Smite  the  lintel  of  the  door,  that  the  posts  may  shake.] 
This  denotes  the  approaching  ruin  of  that  idolatrous  tem- 
ple, which  should  put  an  end  to  the  worship  performed 
there.  (See  viii.  3.)  The  altar  of  burnt-off"crings  probably 
stood  near  the  outward  door  of  the  temple,  as  it  did  at 
Jerusalem . 

And  I  will  cut  them  in  the  head,  all  of  them;  and  I  will 
slay  the  last  [or  residue]  of  them  with  the  sword.]  I  will 

'  give  them  a  mortal  wound,  (compare  Psal.  Ixviii.  21.  Isa. 

'  Ii.  9.  Habak.  iii.  13.)  so  that  there  shall  be  no  residue  or 
remainder  left  to  escape.     (Compare  Ezek.  xxiii.  25.) 

j       He  thatfieeth  of  them  shall  not  flee  away,  &c.]  See  ii.  14. 

I       Ver.  2.  Tliough  they  dig  into  hell,  thence  shall  mine  hand 

\  take  them,  &.C.]  Though  they  hide  themselves  in  the  deepest 
holes  or  caverns  of  the  earth,  (see  Isa.  ii.  19.)  or  take  re- 
fuge in  the  highest  fortresses,  they  shall  not  escape  my 
vengeance. 

I  Ver.  3.  Though  they  hide  themselves  in  the  top  of  Carmel.] 
There  were  great  caves  formed  by  nature  in  the  tops  of 
some  mountains,  where  men  used  to  secure  themselves  in 
the  time  of  danger.  Such  was  the  cave  in  a  mountain  in 
the  wilderness  of  Zipli,  1  Sam.  xxiii.  14.  (See  the  note 
upon  Ezek.  xxxiii.  27.  and  Dr.  Lightfoot's  Works,  vol.  ii. 
p.  88.) 

Tliough  they  be  hid  from  my  sight  in  the  bottom  of  the  sea, 
thence  will  I  command  a  serpent,  and  he  shall  bite  them.] 
The  word  serpent  is  usual  for  a  water-animal,  Isa.  xxvii. 
1.  and  is  joined  there  with  leviathan  and  tannin,  which  last 
word  signifies,  not  a  dragon,  as  it  is  translated,  but  a  whale. 
In  like  manner  the  word  nahash,  used  here,  may  signify 
some  carnivorous  fish. 

Ver.  4.  And  if  they  go  into  captivity  before  their  enemies, 
thence  will  I  command  the  sword,  and  it  shall  slay  them.'] 
The  same  judgment  is  denounced  against  them.  Lev.  xxvi. 
33.  Deut.  xxviii.  65.  compare  likewise  Ezek.  v.  13. 

Ver.  5.  And  [or,  for]  the  Lord  of  hosts  touchefh  the  land, 
and  it  shall  melt.]  The  least  token  of  God's  displeasure 
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will  put  the  whole  frame  of  natnre  out  of  order.  (Com- 
pare Isa.  Ixii.  1.  3.  Micah  i.  4.  Habak.  iii.  10.)  And 
when  God's  hand  is  visibly  stretched  out  against  a  land,  or 
people,  they  become  altogether  dispirited;  the  stoutest 
men  lose  their  courage ;  (see  ii.  16.)  their  hearts  failing 
them  for  fear,  and  out  of  a  dreadful  expectation  of  the 
miseries  which  are  coming  upon  them. 

And  it  [this  calamity]  sJiall  rise  up  wholly  like  a  flood, 
and  [they  that  dwell  in  the  land]  shall  be  drowned,  as  by 
the  flood  of  Egypt.']  Seeviii.  8. 

Ver.  6.  It  is  he  that  buildeth  his  stories  in  the  Iieavens.] 
An  awful  description  of  God's  irresistible  power,  discover- 
ing itself  in  the  works  of  the  creation,  particularly  in  his 
appointing  several  regions  of  the  air,  as  so  many  apart- 
ments that  lead  to  the  highest  heavens,  the  seat  of  his 
own  glory.     (See  Psal.  civ.  3.) 

And  hath  founded  his  troop  in  the  earth.]  The  old  Eng- 
lish translation  hath  rendered  the  sense  very  perspicuously 
thus:  And  hath  laid  the  foundation  of  Ms  globe  of  elements 
in  the  earth.  The  word  agudah,  troop,  signifies  the  col- 
lection of  elements  and  other  creatures,  which  furnish  the 
earth,  expressed  by  the  word  isaba,  the  host.  Gen.  ii.  1. 
The  Chaldee  paraphrase  expresses  the  sense  thus  :  It  is  he 
that  hath  placed  the  Schechinah  or  tabernacle  of  his  glory 
in  tlie  height  above,  and  made  his  church  glorious  upon 
earth. 

He  that  callethfor  the  waters  of  live  sea,  &c.]  See  v.  8. 

Ver.  7.  Are  you  not  as  the  children  of  the  Ethiopians  to 
me?]  Are  ye  not  under  a  curse,  as  the  Ethiopians,  the 
posterity  of  Ham,  were,  (see  Gen.  ix.  35.)  by  reason  of  your 
multiplied  sins  and  apostacies  ?  Cushi,  or  Cushim,  often 
signifies  the  Arabians,  but  it  is  sometimes  understood  of 
the  Ethiopians,  properly  so  called,  as  hath  been  observed 
in  the  notes  upon  Jer.  xiii.  23. 

Have  I  not  brought  up  the  children  of  Israel  out  of  the 
land  of  Egypt?  and  the  Philistines  from  Caphtor?]  You 
may  think  my  former  kindness  in  delivering  you  out  of  the 
Egjrptian  bondage,  and  giving  you  the  land  of  Canaan, 
obliges  me  still  to  continue  your  protector.  But  I  have 
shewed  the  like  favour  to  other  nations,  particularly  to  the 
Philistines,  who  had  their  original  from  Caphtor,  and 
afterward  dispossessed  the  old  inhabitants  of  Palestine, 
and  dwelt  in  their  stead ;  (see  Deut.  ii.  23.  and  the  note 
upon  Jer.  xlvii.  4.)  and  yet  against  these  very  Philistines 
I  have  denounced  my  judgments  for  their  sins.  (See  the 
forementioned  place  of  Jeremy,  and  i.  8.  of  this  prophecy.) 

And  the  Syrians  from  Kir?]  Some  copies  of  our  English 
Bible  read  Assyrians,  but  it  is  a  mistake  of  the  print ;  the 
more  correct  editions  read  Syrians,  which  answers  the  He- 
brew Aram.  Some  understand  the  words  of  the  new  co- 
lonies which  Tiglath-pileser  transplanted  from  Kir,  and 
placed  in  Syria  in  the  room  of  the  native  Syrians,  whom  he 
had  carried  captive  to  Kir.  (See  i.  5.)  But  it  may  be  un- 
derstood of  some  more  ancient  removal  of  the  Syrians  from 
Kir,  not  elsewhere  taken  notice  of, 

Ver.  8.  Behold,  the  eyes  of  the  Lord  God  are  upon  the 
sinful  kingdom,  &c.]  See  ver.  4. 

Saving  tliat  Iwill  not  utterly  destroy  the  house  of  Jacob.] 
God  still  promises  to  preserve  a  remnant  in  the  midst  of 
his  heaviest  judgments,  that  he  may  perform  to  them  the 
promises  he  made  to  their  fathers.  (Sec  Jer.  xxx.  11.  Joel 
ii.  32.  Rom.  xi.  28,  29.) 


Ver.  9.  /  will  sift  the  house  of  Israel  among  all  nations, 
like  as  com  is  sifted  in  a  sieve.]  I  will  mingle  or  scatter  the 
Israelites  among  all  nations,  just  as  gopd  and  bad  grain 
are  mingled  in  a  sieve;  but  will  so  order  it,  that  none  of  the 
good  grain  shall  be  lost,  or  fall  to  the  ground.  (Compare 
Matt.  iii.  12.) 

Ver.  10.  All  the  sinners  of  my  people  shall  die  by  the 
sword.]  They  shall  be  cut  off  by  some  judgment  sent  from 
God.     (See  the  note  upon  Zech.  xi.  17.) 

Which  say.  The  etil  shall  not  overtake  us,  nor  prevent  us.] 
Who  indulge  themselves  in  their  carnal  security,  without 
any  apprehension  or  dread  of  the  Divine  judgments  de- 
nounced against  them.    (Compare  vi.  3.) 

Ver.  11.  In  that  day.]  When  I  come  to  make  a  remark- 
able difference  between  the  good  and  the  bad,  (ver.  9.)  The 
phrase  denotes  some  extraordinary  time  or  season,  pre- 
fixed by  God,  for  restoring  the  good  estate  of  his  people 
the  Jews,  or  bestowing  great  blessings  upon  the  world. 
(See  the  note  upon  Isa.  iv.  2.)  The  sense  of  it  is  expressed 
by  Mtra  Tovra,  afterward.  Acts  xv.  16.  which  phrase  is  equi- 
valent to  the  last  days,  Joel  ii.  28.  which  both  Jews  and 
Christians  expound  of  the  days  of  the  Messias. 

Will  I  raise  up  the  tabernacle  of  David  which  is  fallen 
down,  &c.]  At  that  time  I  will  restore  the  kingdom  to  the 
house  and  family  of  David,  in  the  person  of  the  Messias, 
so  often  styled  in  the  prophets  the  seed  or  offspring  of  Da- 
vid, and  known  by  that  title  among  the  Jews  of  our  Savi- 
our's age.  (See  Matt.  xii.  23.  xx.  30.  xxi,  9.)  And  whereas 
that  family  had  been,  for  several  years  before  his  coming, 
reduced  to  a  mean  and  obscure  condition,  (see  Micah  v.  2. 
Luke  i.  48.  52.)  it  shall  now  recover  its  ancient  splendour 
and  dignity.  The  tabernacle  of  David  is  an  expression  met 
with  but  twice  in  Scripture,  here  and  Isa.  xvi.  5.  It  may 
allude  to  his  having  been  a  .shepherd,  and  dwelling  in 
tents,  before  he  was  advanced  to  a  kingdom,  but  since  that 
reduced  in  his  family  to  as  low  a  condition  as  it  was  in  at 
first :  but  I  conceive  the  phrase  does  mystically  denote  the 
church,  whereof  the  Messiah,  here  foretold,  was  to  be  the 
head ;  which  is  elsewhere  styled  God's  tabernacle,  as  being 
a  place  of  his  especial  residence,  as  the  tabernacle  in  the 
wilderness  was.  (See  Lev.  xxvi.  11.  Ezek.  xxvii.  17.  com- 
pared with  Rev.  xxi.  3.)  Tobit  understood  this  text  of 
the  days  of  the  Messiah,  xiii.  10.  where  he  exhorts  Zion  to 
praise  God  that  his  tabernacle  may  again  be  built  in  her. 

Ver.  12.  Tliat  they  may  possess  the  remnant  of  Edom, 
and  of  all  the  heathen  that  are  called  by  my  name.]  [If  we 
follow  the  English  translation,  the  words  foretell  the  same 
event  which  is  foretold  by  Obadiah,  ver.  19.  of  his  pro- 
phecy ;  and  by  Balaam,  Numb.  xxiv.  18.]  The  words  in 
the  Hebrew  are  capable  of  another  translation,  thus:  The 
remnant  of  Edom,  and  of  all  the  heathen  that  are  (or  shall 
be)  called  by  my  name,  may  possess  me,  the  Lord  :  i.  e.  that 
botli  those  of  Edom,  which  are  near  neighbours,  but  fierce 
enemies  to  the  Jews,  (see  the  notes  upon  Isa.  xi.  14.)  as 
well  as  the  other  gentiles  which  were  afar  off,  may  be  made 
subjects  to  the  kingdom  of  David,  now  again  erected. 
This  sense  of  the  text  is  followed  by  the  LXX.  and  ap- 
proved by  Lud.  de  Dieu,  and  our  learned  Dr.  Pocock,  in 
order  to  reconcile  the  Greek  translation  with  the  original. 
(See  Dr.  Pocock's  Not.  Miscell.  cap.  4.  p.  4G.) 

But  others  suppose  the  LXX.  read,  with  a  small  al;cra-» 
tion  from  the  present  Hebrew,  yidreshu,  seek,  ior  yireshu, 
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possess;  and  that  instead  of  the  particle  eth,  they  read  othi, 
me;  and,  lastly,  instead  of  Edom,  they  read  Adam,  these 
two  words  differing:  only  in  their  points,  which  are  gene- 
rally acknowledged  to  be  of  a  much  later  date  than  the 
original. 

For  the  fuller  explaining  the  text,  I  shall  refer  the  reader 
to  the  Bishop  of  Coventry  and  Litchfield's  learned  De- 
fence of  the  ancient  Prophecies,  p.  1G8. 

Ver.  13.  Behold,  the  days  come,  that  the  ploughman  shall 
overtake  the  reaper,  &c.]  As  the  prophecy  in  the  foregoing 
verse  was  to  commence  from  the  coming  of  Christ,  but  not 
to  receive  its  utmost  completion  till  the  fulness  both  of 
Jews  and  gentiles  come  in  to  the  church ;  so  this  and  the 
following  verses  ought  to  be  understood  of  the  happy  state 
of  the  millennium,  which  may  be  supposed  to  begin  after 
the  Jews  are  restored  to  their  country.  (Compare  Joel  iii. 
18.)  Then  the  text  says.  The  ploughman  shall  overtake  the 
reaper,  and  the  treader  of  grapes  him  that  soweth  seed: 
where  the  sense  would  be  clearer  if  the  words  were  trans- 
lated. The  ploughman  shall  meet  the  reaper,  &c.  So  the 
Chaldee  and  Septuagint  understand  the  place :  to  the  same 
sense  the  word  niggash  is  often  translated  in  the  Greek; 
and  then  the  words  import,  that  there  should  be  such  an  in- 
crease of  the  fruits  of  the  earth,  that  as  soon  as  the  harvest 
is  got  in,  it  will  be  time  to  plough  for  the  next  year,  which 
was  not  usual  in  those  hot  countries,  where  the  corn  was 
ripe  early  in  the  summer,  in  the  month  of  May  or  June  at 
farthest.   And  in  the  like  manner,  the  vintage  should  be  so 


plentiful,  that  whereas  it  used  to  begin  in  August,  it  should 
not  be  over  till  the  seed-time,  the  earliest  season  of  which 
was  November. 

And  the  mountains  shall  drop  with  sweet  wine,  and  all  the 
hills  shall  melt.]  i.  e.  Shall  flow  down  with  wine  or  milk. 
(See  the  note  on  Joel  iii.  18.)  The  Chaldee  paraphrase, 
the  Septuagint,  and  Vulgar  Latin,  understand  the  Hebrew 
verb,  translated  melt,  of  being  cultivated,  the  stony  ground 
being  made  softer  by  ploughing  Eind  manuring.  The  pro- 
phets sometimes  describe  the  days  of  the  Messias  in  the 
same  terms  the  poets  do  the  golden  age.  (See  Psal.  Ixxii. 
16.  Isa.  XXXV.  1.  xli.  19.  Iv.  13.  Hos.  ii.  21,  22.) 

Ver.  14.  And  I  will  bring  again  the  captivity  of  my  peo- 
ple Israel.]  I  will  restore  them  to  their  own  country,  and 
settle  them  in  it.  (See  the  following  verse,  and  the  note 
upon  Ezek.  xxviii.  25.) 

And  they  shall  build  the  waste  cities,  and  inhabit  them, 
&c.]  Compare  Isa.  Ixi.  4.  Ezek.  xxxvi.  33.  36.  This  and 
the  following  part  of  the  verse  contain  a  promise  to  them, 
that  they  shall  enjoy  the  fruits  of  their  labours,  in  opposi- 
tion to  that  curse  denounced  against  them,  v.  11.  Deut. 
xxviii.  30.  that  they  should  build  houses,  and  not  dwell  in 
them.    (Compare  Isa.  Ixv.  22.) 

Ver.  15.  And  I  will  plant  them  in  their  land,  and  they 
shall  no  more  be  pulled  up  out  of  their  land.]  They  shall 
dwell  in  it  secure  from  any  annoyance  of  enemies.  (Com- 
pare Jer.  xxiii.  6.  xxxii.  41.  Ezek.  xxxiv.28.  Joel  iii.  20. 
Micah  iv.  4.  Zeph.  iii.  13.) 


OBADIAH. 


PREFACE. 


VXROTIUS,  Huetius  (in  his  Demonstratio  Evangelica), 
and  Dr.  Lightfoot  (in  his  Harmony  of  the  Old  Testament), 
are  of  opinion,  that  Obadiah  was  contemporary  with  the 
elder  prophets,  Hosea,  Joel,  and  Amos  :  the  reason  they 
chiefly  allege  is,  that  the  compilers  of  the  Old  Testament 
canon  had  a  regard  to  the  order  of  time  in  their  placing  the 
minor  Prophets.  But  this  reason  seems  to  be  of  little 
force,  since  we  find  that  Jonah  is  placed  the  fifth  in  order, 
nay,  the  sixth  in  the  Greek  copies,  who  was  confessedly 
ancienter  than  any  of  those  that  are  placed  before  him. 

The  more  probable  opinion  is,  that  Obadiah  prophesied 
about  the  time  of  the  taking  of  Jerusalem:  and  thereupon, 
in  foretelling  the  destruction  of  Edom,  he  uses  several  ex- 
pressions which  Jeremiah  had  done  before  him,  speaking 
upon  that  subject.  (Compare  Obad.  ver.  1.  8.  with  Jer. 
xlix.  9.  14—16.)  Ezekiel  agrees  with  Jeremiah  and  Oba- 
diah, in  assigning  the  same  reason  for  the  judgments 
threatened  against  the  Edomites,  viz.  their  insulting  over 


the  Jews  in  the  time  of  their  distress.    (See  Ezek.  xxv.  12. 
XXXV.  5,  &c.) 

Archbishop  Usher,  in  his  Annals,  ad  A.  M.  3419.  sup- 
poses this  prophecy  to  have  been  fulfilled  about  five  years 
after  the  taking  of  Jerusalem. 


ARGUMENT. 

The  prophet,  after  having  denounced  utter  destruction 
upon  Edom  for  their  unnatural  enmity  against  the  Jews, 
foretells  their  restoration,  and  flourishing  state  in  the 
latter  times. 

Ver.  1.  rrE  have  heard  a  rumour  from  the  Lord,  and  an 
ambassador  is  sent  among  the  heathen  [or  nations],  &c.] 
The  prophets  sometimes  represent  Almighty  God  as  sum- 
moning armies,  and  setting  them  in  array  of  battle,  against 
those  people  he  designs  to  destroy.  (See  Jer.  li.  27,  28.) 
And  here,  according  to  the  custom  of  earthly  princes,  he  is 
described  as  sending  ambassadors  to  invite  the  nations  to 
join  in  a  confederacy  against  the  Idumeans.    (Compare 
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Jer.  xllx.  14.)  The  words  are  the  same  in  both  places, 
only  what  Jeremiah  speaks  in  the  singular  number  is  ex- 
pressed here  in  the  plural,  to  intimate  that  Obadiah  had  re- 
ceived the  same  commission  from  God  which  was  signified 
to  Jeremiah  before. 

Ver.  2.  J  have  made  thee  small  among  the  heathen  [or 
nations],&c.]  Thou  art  contemptible  in  the  sight  of  the 
Chaldeans  and  their  confederates,  who  think  they  can  ea- 
sily subdue  thee.  This  verse  and  the  two  following  are 
almost  word  for  word  the  same  with  the  fifteenth  and  six- 
teenth verses  of  the  forty-ninth  chapter  of  Jeremiah. 

Ver.  3.  Tlie  pride  of  thy  heart  hath  deceived  thee,  O  thou 
that  dwellest  in  the  clefts  of  the  rock,  &c.]  Thou  valuest 
thyself  too  much  upon  the  strength  of  thy  situation,  being 
placed  among  rocks  which  thou  thinkest  inaccessible  by 
the  enemy.  St.  Jerome,  who  dwelt  in  that  neighbourhood, 
observes  upon  the  place,  that  the  Idumeans  dwelt  in  caves 
dug  out  of  the  rocks.  (See  likewise  Numb,  xxxiv.  3,  4. 
2  Kings  xiv.  7.) 

Ver.  4.  Though  thou  exalt  thyself  as  the  eagle,  [see  the 
note  upon  Jer.  xlix.  16.]  and  though  thou  set  thy  nest  among 
the  stars,  &c.]  Upon  the  highest  mountains,  that  seem  to 
reach  up  to  heaven.  (Compare  Isa.  xiv.  14,  15.  Jer.  li. 
63.  Araosix.  2.  Habak.  ii.  9.) 

Ver.  5.  If  thieves  come  to  thee,  if  robbers  by  night,  &c.] 
See  Jer.  xlix.  9. 

Ver.  6.  How  are  his  hidden  things  sought  up!]  Those 
treasures  and  riches  which  he  took  all  possible  care  to 
conceal,  that  they  might  not  be  discovered  by  the  enemy. 
(See  Jer.  xlix.  10.) 

Ver.  7.  All  the  men  of  thy  confederacy  have  brought  thee 
even  to  thy  borders.]  The  confederates  marched  out  with 
thee  till  they  came  to  the  borders  of  thy  country,  and  then 
they  treacherously  joined  with  the  enemy's  forces. 

They  that  ate  thy  bread  have  laid  a  wound  under  thee.] 
Those  that  were  maintained  at  thy  cost,  as  thine  allies  have 
given  thee  a  secret  blow,  which  thou  wast  not  aware  of. 

Ibid,  and  Ver.  8.  Thereisno  understanding  in  him.  Shall  I 
not  in  that  day — even  destroy  the  wise  men  out  ofEdom,  &c.] 
These  two  sentences  contain  the  same  sense  ;  and  instruct 
us,  that  when  God  designs  a  people  for  destruction,  he  de- 
prives them  of  that  discretion  and  foresight  which  is  neces- 
sary for  the  due  management  of  their  afi'airs.  (See  Isa. 
xix.  11,  12.) 

Ver.  9.  And  thy  mighty  men,  O  Teman,  shall  be  dis- 
mayed, &c.]  A  panic  fear  shall  seize  those  that  were  remark- 
able for  their  courage.  (Compare  Deut.  xxviii.  25.  Isa. 
xix.  16.  Jer.  1.  37.  Amos  ii.  16.  Nahum  iii.  13.)  Teman 
was  one  of  the  chief  provinces  or  cities  of  Idumea,  called 
so  from  Teman,  Esau's  grandson.  (See  Jer.  xlix.  7.  Amos 
i.  12.) 

Ver.  10.  For  thy  violence  against  thy  brother  Jacob 
shame  shall  cover  thee.]  The  prophet  uses  the  expression. 
Thy  brother  Jacob,  in  allusion  to  Esau's  animosity  against 
his  brother,  (Gen.  xxvii.  41.)  Thesarae  reason  is  assigned 
in  other  prophets  for  God's  displeasure  against  the  Edom- 
ites.    (See  the  note  upon  Amos  i.  11.) 

And  thou  shall  be  cut  off  for  ever.]  The  Nabaitheans 
drove  the  Edomites  out  of  their  ancient  habitations,  since 
called  Arabia  Petroea ;  w  hich  country  they  could  never  af- 
terward recover.  (See  Ezek.  xxxv.  9.  Mai.  i.  3,  4.  Dr. 
Prideaux,  par.  ii.  ad  A.  C.  165.) 


Ver.  11.  In  the  day  that  strangers  carried  away  captive  his 
forces,  &c.]  When  Jerusalem  was  taken  by  Nebuchadnez- 
zar, thou  didst  join  with  the  enemy.     (See  Psal.  cxxxvii.) 

And  cast  lots  upon  Jerusalem.]  What  captives  fell  to  the 
share  of  each  of  the  commanders.  (See  the  note  upon 
Joel  iii.  3.) 

Ver.  12.  But  thou  shouldest  not  have  looked  on  the  day 
of  thy  brother.]  Thou  oughtest  not  to  have  taken  pleasure 
at  the  sight  of  thy  brother's  calamity.  So  the  expression  of 
looking  upon  an  enemy,  signifies  the  beholding  his  fall  with 
satisfaction,  Psal.  liv.  7.  lix.  10.  xcii.  10.  cxii.  8.  Our 
translators  render  it  in  those  places.  See  my  desire  upon 
mine  enemies.    (Compare  Micah  iv.  11.  vii.  10.) 

The  day  of  thy  brother.]  The  day  of  his  calamity,  as  it  is 
expressed  ver.  13.   (Compare  Psal.  xxxvii.  13.  cxxxvii.  7.) 

In  the  day  that  he  became  a  stranger.]  When  he  was 
driven  from  his  own  inheritance,  and  went  captive  into  a 
strange  land. 

Ver.  14.  Neither  shouldest  thou  have  delivered  up  those 
that  did  remain.]  Or,  Shut  up  those,  as  the  margin  reads. 
The  word  signifies,  to  shut  up  all  the  ways  of  escaping  to 
the  conquered,  in  order  to  take  them  and  deliver  them  up 
to  the  enemy.  (See  Psal.  xxxi.  8.)  So  the  Greek  word 
which  answers  it  is  taken.  Gal.  iii.  23.  'SivyKiKktiafiivoi  tic 
T^v  fiiWovaav  Triariv  airoKaXv(t>drivai,  which  should  be  trans- 
lated, not  shut  up,  but  delivered  over  to  the  faith,  which 
should  aftenvard  be  revealed:  just  as  a  schoolmaster  de- 
livers up  his  scholar  when  he  comes  to  age;  as  the  com- 
parison there  follows. 

Ver.  15.  For  the  day  of  the  Lord  is  near  upon  all  the 
heathens.]  If  judgment  begin  at  the  house  of  God,  we  may 
certainly  conclude,  that  they  who  are  more  professedly 
wicked  shall  not  escape.  (Compare  Jer.  xxv.  15.  29.  xlix. 
12.  1  Pet.  iv.  17.) 

As  thou  hast  done  it  shall  be  done  unto  thee.]  Others  shall 
rejoice  at  thy  calamities,  as  thou  hast  insulted  over  theirs. 
As  thou  hast  spoiled  and  plundered  thy  neighbours,  thou 
shalt be  served  thyself.    (See  Ezek.  xxxv.  15.  Hab.  ii.  8.) 

Ver.  16.  For  as  ye  have  drunk  upon  my  holy  mountain, 
so  shall  all  the  heathen  drink  continually,  &c.]  Since  ye,  O 
my  people,  have  drunk  the  cup  of  ray  wrath,  which  has  been 
executed  upon  you  in  Mount  Zion  (see  ver.  17.)  and  at  Je- 
rusalem, where  my  name  was  placed;  there  is  no  reason 
that  those  who  are  strangers  and  foreigners  to  my  name 
and  worship  should  expect  to  be  excused.  (See  the  note 
upon  ver.  15.) 

The  prophet  speaks  of  the  Jews  here,  as  already  under  a 
state  of  captivity ;  as  they  actually  were,  before  this  pro- 
phecy was  fulfilled. 

God's  judgments  are  commonly  represented  by  a  cup  of 
intoxicating  liquors.     (Sec  the  note  upon  Jer.  xxv.  15.) 

And  they  shall  be  as  though  they  had  not  been.]  They  shall 
be  utterly  destroyed.    (Compare  Ezek.  xxvi.  21.) 

Ver.  17.  But  upon  Mount  Zion  shall  be  deliverance,]  This 
was  remarkably  verified  at  the  first  preaching  of  the  gospel, 
when  God's  law  came  forth  from  Zion :  (Isa.  ii.  3.  Joel  ii.  32. 
Psal.  ex.  2.)  and  there  shall  be  another  completion  of  it,  at 
the  restoration  of  the  Jewish  nation,  which  is  spoken  of  in 
this  and  the  following  verses. 

And  there  shall  be  holiness.]  See  Joel  iii.  17. 

Ver.  18.  A7id  the  house  of  Jacob  shall  be  a  fire,  arid  the 
house  of  Joseph  aflame,  and  the  house  of  Esau  for  stubble.] 
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The  Jews,  when  they  are  restored  to  their  own  land,  shall 
devour  all  their  enemies  that  shall  give  them  any  disturb- 
ance there.  (See  Isa.  xi.  14.  xxxi.  9.  Joel  iii.  19.  Micah 
V.  8.  Zech.  xii.  6.  Ezek.  xxxviii.  14.  20.) 

Ver.  19.  And  they  of  tlie  south  shall  possess  the  mount  of 
Esau.']  They  that  dwell  in  the  southern  parts  of  Judea  shall 
possess  the  mountainous  country  of  Edom,  (see  Mai.  i.  3.) 
elsewhere  called  Mount  Seir.  (See  Ezek.  xxxv.  2,  3.)  The 
tribe  of  Judah,  which  inhabited  the  southern  part  of  Judea, 
bordered  upon  Edom.  (See  Josh.  xv.  21.)  Here  it  is  fore- 
told they  should  enlarge  their  borders  that  way. 

And  they  of  the  plain,  the  Philistines.']  The  plain  lay  lower, 
and  was  better  watered,  than  the  south  part  of  Judea,  and 
it  lay  towards  the  Philistines'  country.  (See  Josh.  xv.  33. 
45.  and  the  note  upon  Zech.  vii.  7.)  These  were  likewise 
ill  neighbours  to  the  Jews,  whom  they  should  at  last  con- 
quer, and  possess  their  land,  as  the  prophet  here  foretells. 
(Compare  Zeph.  ii.  7.) 

And  they  shall  possess  the  land  of  Ephraim,  and  the  fields 
of  Samaria.]  The  prophet  speaks  of  those  places  as  pos- 
sessed by  idolaters,  for  so  they  were  in  his  time;  viz.  that 
colony  which  the  king  of  Assyria  settled  there,  who  served 
their  own  idols,  together  with  the  god  of  the  land,  2  Kings 
xvii.  24.  33.  So  the  words  import  the  conquest  of  the 
Jews  over  their  idolatrous  neighbours.  (See  the  note  upon 
ver.  18.) 

And  Benjamin  shall  possess  Gilead.]  Benjamin,  although 
one  of  the  smallest  tribes,  shall  enlarge  his  borders  as  far 
as  the  land  of  Gilead  beyond  Jordan. 

Ver.  20.  And  the  captivity  of  this  host  of  the  children  of 
Israel  shall  possess  that  of  the  Canaanites,  even  unto  Zare- 
phath.]  The  ten  tribes,  when  Ihey  shall  return  from  their 
captivity,  shall  possess  all  the  country  where  the  Canaanites 
formerly  lived,  even  unto  Zarephath,  or  Sarepta,  a  city  near 
Sidon,  in  the  northern  borders  of  Judea,  1  Kings  xvii.  9. 
The  Canaanites,  properly  so  called,  were  ancient  inhabit- 
ants of  that  district.    (See  Judg.  i.  32, 33.  Matt.  xv.  21,22.) 

And  the  captivity  of  Jerusalem,  which  is  in  Sepharad, 


shall  possess  the  cities  of  the  south.]  Dr.  Lightfoot,  in  his 
Chorographical  Notes  upon  St.  Luke,  chap.  ii.  supposes 
Sepharad  to  be  a  part  of  the  country  of  Edom ;  and  ex- 
plains the  text  of  the  Jews  who  were  captives  in  Edom, 
that  they  should  possess  the  cities  of  the  south  that  lay 
near  that  country.  (See  the  beginning  of  the  nineteenth 
verse.)  Others  translate  the  sentence  thus.  The  captivity 
of  Jerusalem  shall  possess  that  which  is  in  Sepharad,  and 
the  cities  of  the  south.  In  the  former  part  of  the  verse  the 
prophet  mentioned  the  resettlement  of  the  ten  tribes  after 
their  restoration :  here  he  mentions  that  of  Judah,  under 
the  name  of  Jerusalem.  Israel  and  Judah  are  commonly 
joined  together,  as  equally  sharers  in  the  general  restora- 
tion of  that  nation.  (See  the  note  upon  Jer.  iii.  18.)  Of  the 
latter  it  is  here  foretold,  that  they  should  possess  the  coun- 
try called  Sepharad.  If  that  word  be  taken  as  an  appel- 
lative, it  signifies  a  border,  and  may  denote  that  part  of 
Arabia  which  bordereth  upon  the  south  of  Judea,  or  the 
cities  of  the  south,  here  mentioned. 

Ver.  21.  And  saviours  shall  come  up  on  Mount  Zion  to 
judge  the  Mount  of  Esau.]  By  saviours  may  be  understood 
the  leaders  of  the  Jews,  who  shall  fight  their  battles,  and 
vanquish  their  enemies,  denoted  by  the  inhabitants  of 
Mount  Esau.  In  this  sense  the  word  saviour  is  taken, 
Judg.  iii.  9.  Isa.  xix.  20.  Or  we  may  understand  the 
word  in  a  spiritual  sense,  for  the  preachers  of  salvation, 
whose  oflice  it  is  to  convert  unbelievers  and  aliens  to  the 
commonwealth  of  Israel.  (Compare  ver.  17.  and  Amos  ix. 
22.)  Instead  of  saviours,  the  LXX.  with  a  small  altera- 
tion of  the  Hebrew  points,  read,  those  that  are  saved,  or 
escape :  the  same  with  the  remnant  often  mentioned  in  the 
prophets,  and  particularly  Joel  ii.  32.  (See  the  note  upon 
that  place.) 

And  the  kingdom  shall  be  the  Lord's.]  This  will  be  ful- 
filled when  the  four  monarchies  are  destroyed,  and  the  stone 
which  smote  the  image  becomes  a  great  mountain  and  fills 
the  whole  earth.  (See  Dan.  ii.  35.  44.  vii.  14.  27.  Zech. 
xiv.  9.   Zeph.  iii.  9.  Rev.  ix.  15.) 


J  O  N  A  H. 


PREFACE. 


«|ONAH  was  the  ancicntest  of  all  the  prophets  whose 
writings  are  preserved  in  Scripture  canon.  Bishop  Lloyd, 
in  his  Chronological  Tables,  supposed  him  to  have  prophe- 
sied in  the  latter  end  of  Jehu's,  or  the  beginning  of  Jehoa- 
haz's  reign;  at  which  time  the  kingdom  of  Israel  was 
brought  very  low  by  the  oppressions  of  Hazael,  king  of 
Syria.  (2  Kings  xiii.22.)  This  might  be  a  proper  reason 
for  Jonah  to  foretell  the  success  which  Jehoahaz's  grand- 
son, Jeroboam,  should  have  in  restoring  the  coasts  of  Israel; 


2  Kings  xiv.  25.  He  was  of  Gath-hepher,  a  town  in  the 
tribe  of  Zebulun,  (Josh.  xix.  13.)  not  far  from  Sephorim,  or 
Dio-caesarea,  as  St.  Jerome  informs  us  in  his  Commentary 
upon  Jonah:  who  adds,  that  Jonah's  sepulchre  was  shewed 
there  in  his  time.  This  town  was  situate  in  Galilee,  and  so 
confutes  that  observation  of  the  pharisees,  that  out  of  Ga- 
lilee there  did  arise  no  prophet,  John  vii.  52.  He  was  sent 
to  Nineveh,  to  denounce  destruction  to  that  city,  within 
forty  days'  time,  if  they  repented  not.  But  they  complying 
with  the  summons  of  the  prophet,  God  deferred  the  exe- 
cuting his  judgments  till  the  increase  of  their  Iniquities 
made  them  ripe  for  destruction,  about  one  hundred  and 
fifty  years  afterward;  as  we  shall  see  more  particularly, 
when  we  come  to  explain  the  prophecy  of  Nahum. 
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CHAP.    I. 

ARGtMRNT. 

Jonah,  being  sent  by  God  to  Nineveh,  fleeth  to  Tarshish, 
meets  with  a  tempest,  is  thrown  into  the  sea,  and  swal- 
lowed by  a  fish. 

Ver.  1.  J\oW  the  word  of  the  Lord  came  unto  Jonah.] 
The  Hebrew  reads.  And  the  word  of  the  Lord:  it  is  usual 
in  that  language  to  begin  a  discourse,  or  a  writing,  with  the 
particle  And.    (See  the  note  upon  Ezek.  i.  1.) 

Ver.  2.  Arise,  go  to  Nineveh,  that  great  city.']  See  iii.  3. 

For  their  wickedness  is  come  up  before  me.]  The  cry  of 
their  unckedness  is  come  up  before  me;  as.the  LXX.  express 
the  sense.  (See  Gen.  xviii.  20.  James  v.  4.  Rev.  xviii.  6.) 
For  this  cause  heinous  offences  are  called  crying  sins. 

Ver.  3.  But  Jonah  rose  up  [or  went  away  :  see  Gen.  xxv. 
34.  Numb.  xxiv.  25.]  to  flee  unto  Tarshish  from  the  presence 
of  the  Lord.]  He  might  think  that  that  impulse  which 
WTOught  in  the  prophets  might  not  exert  itself  but  in  the 
land  of  Judca :  or  he  might  go  away  out  of  a  sudden  fear, 
as  our  first  parents  hid  themselves  from  the  presence  of  God 
among  the  trees  of  the  garden,  Gen.  iii.  8.  It  is  certain  that 
Jonah,  in  his  sedate  thoughts,  acknowledged  God's  omni- 
presence.   (See  the  ninth  verse  of  this  chapter,  and  ii.  2.) 

And  he  found  a  ship  going  to  Tarshish.]  Learned  men 
suppose  that  there  were  several  places  of  that  name  noted 
for  trade ;  one  in  Spain,  another  in  India :  and  this  might 
■  probably  be  in  Cilicia.  Ships  of  Tarshish  generally  signify 
any  trading  or  merchant-ships.  (See  the  note  upon  Isa.  ii. 
16.)  The  reason  of  Jonah's  unwillingness  to  undertake  the 
delivery  of  the  Divine  message,  shall  be  considered  in  the 
note  upon  iv.  2. 

Ver.  5.  Then  the  mariners  were  afraid,  and  cried  every 
man  unto  his  god.]  To  their  several  idols,  as  being  hea- 
thens, and  ignorant  of  the  true  God. 

But  Jonah  was  gone  down  into  the  sides  of  the  ship.]  Into 
a  cabin  in  one  of  the  sides  of  the  ship.  So  we  read  that 
Jephthah  was  buried  in  the  cities  of  Gilead,  Judg.  xii.  7. 
where  our  interpreters  rightly  express  the  sense,  tn  one  of 
the  cities  of  Gilead. 

Ver.  7.  Come,  and  let  us  cast  lots.]  This  was  a  usual 
method  of  referring  things  to  the  appointment  or  discovery 
of  Providence.  (See  1  Sam.  x.  20,  21.  xiv.  42.  44.  Prov. 
xvi.  33.  Acts  i.  26.) 

Ver.  9.  I  fear  the  Lord  God  of  heaven.]  Or  rather,  Jeho- 
-  vah,  the  God  of  heaven;  Jehovah  being  the  peculiar  name 
of  the  true  God,  by  which  he  was  distinguished  from  those 
who  had  the  names  of  gods  and  lords  among  the  heathen. 

Ver.  10.  Why  hast  thou  done  this  ?]  You  have  been  guilty 
of  great  profanation  to  disobey  his  command,  whom  your- 
.self  acknowledge  to  be  Lord  and  Maker  of  all  things. 

Ver.  11.  For  the  sea  wrought,  and  was  tempestuous.]  The 
Hebrew  reads,  The  sea  went,  and  was  tempestuous;  i.  e.  greiv 
more  and  more  tempestuous,  as  our  margin  reads.  We  find 
the  same  phrase,  Exod.  xix.  19.  The  trumpet  waxed  louder 
and  louder;  where  it  is  in  the  Hebrew,  The  trumpet  was 
going  and  strengthening. 

Ver.  14.  Wlierefore  they  criedunto  the  Lord.]  They  were 
convinced  by  the  account  Jonah  gave  of  himself,  that  the 
God  whom  he  worshipped  (ver.  9.)  had  brought  this  tem- 
pest upon  them:  so  they  made  their  petitions  to  him. 


Let  us  not  perish  for  this  man's  life.]  For  exposing  this 
man's  life  to  inevitable  danger ;  since  it  is  done  out  of  ex- 
treme necessity  to  save  ourselves,  and  by  his  own  desire. 

Ver.  16.  Then  themenfeared  the  Lord  exceedingly.]  They 
were  convinced  of  the  power  and  greatness  of  that  God 
whom  Jonah  worshipped;  which  appeared  both  in  raising 
this  storm,  and  so  suddenly  laying  it. 

And  offered  a  sacrifice  unto  the  Lord,  and  made  vows.]  The 
words  may  be  translated  to  a  plainer  sense,  thus,'^wd  offered 
sacrifice  unto  the  Lord,  that  is,  they  made  vows  to  do  it  as 
soon  as  they  had  opportunity.  The  copulative  particle  vau 
is  sometimes  used  by  way  of  explication ;  as  hath  been  ob- 
served in  the  note  upon  Isa.  Ii.  19.  (See  Noldius,  p.  280.) 
This  sense  suits  best  here. 

Ver.  17.  Now  the  Lord  had  prepared  a  great  fish  to  swal- 
low up  Jonah.]  Naturalists  give  an  account  of  some  sorts 
offish  which  are  large  enough  to  swallow  a  man;  particu- 
larly the  canis  charcarias,  or  dog-fish,  called  by  some  writers 
lamia.    (See  Bochart.  de  Animal,  lib.  v.  cap.  12.) 

And  Jonah  was  in  the  belly  of  the  fish  three  days  and 
three  nights.]  The  Hebrew  language  hath  no  one  word  to 
express  what  we  call  a  natural  day  ;  so  what  the  Greeks 
express  by  Nux0»)jufpov,  they  denote  by  a  day  and  a  night. 
Therefore  the  space  of  time,  consisting  of  one  whole  revo- 
lution of  twenty-four  hours,  and  part  of  two  others,  is  fitly 
expressed  in  that  language,  by  three  days  and  three  nights. 
Such  a  space  of  time  our  Lord  lay  in  the  grave ;  and  we 
may  from  thence  conclude,  that  Jonah,  who  was  an  emi- 
nent figure  of  him  in  this  particular,  was  no  longer  in  the 
fish's  belly. 

CHAP.   n. 

ARGUMENT. 

It  contains  the  prayer  of  Jonah,  when  he  was  in  the  fish's 
belly  ;  and  his  deliverance  from  thence. 

Ver.  1.  J.  HEN  Jonah  prayed  unto  the  Lord  out  of  the 
fish's  belly.]  Those  devout  thoughts  which  he  had  at  that 
time,  he  afterward  digested  into  the  following  prayer ;  and 
added  a  thanksgiving  for  his  deliverance  at  the  end  of  it. 
So  several  of  David's  Psalms  were  probably  composed 
after  his  trouble  was  over;  but  in  a  manner  suitable  to  the 
thoughts  he  had  at  the  time  of  his  afiliction,  and  with  a 
grateful  sense  of  God's  mercies  for  his  deliverance  out  of 
it.   (See  Psal.  liv.  cxx.) 

Ver.  2.  Out  of  the  belly  of  hell  cried  I.]  The  word  sheol 
signifies  the  state  of  the  dead.  (See  the  note  on  Isa.  xiv.  9.) 
So  it  may  most  properly  be  rendered  the  grave  here,  as  the 
margin  reads:  the  belly  of  the  fish  was  to  Jonah  instead  of 
a  grave. 

Ver.  4.  Then  I  said,  I  am  cast  out  of  thy  sight :  yet  I  will  look 
again  towards  thy  holy  temple]  My  first  apprehensions  were, 
that  as  I  had  justly  forfeited  thy  favour  by  my  disobedi- 
ence; so  thou  wouldest  cast  me  out  of  thy  protection:  (see 
ver.  7.  and  compare  Psal.  xxxi.  22.)  yet,  upon  recollecting 
myself,  I  thought  it  my  duty  not  to  despair  of  thy  mercy, 
but  direct  my  prayer  towards  thy  heavenly  habitation. 
(See  ver.  7.) 

Ver.  5.  The  waters  compassed  me  even  to  the  soul.]  When 
I  was  thrown  into  the  sea,  I  thought  myself  just  ready  to 
be  drowned.    (Compare  Psal.  Ixix.  1.) 
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Ver.  6.  I  went  down  to  the  bottom  of  the  mountains,  &c.] 
I  went  down  to  the  bottom  of  the  sea,  where  the  foundations 
ofthe  mountains  lie.  (See  Psal.  xxiv.  2.)  I  found  myself 
enclosed  on  every  side,  so  that  I  had  no  prospect  of  de- 
liverance. 

Ver.  7.  My  prayer  came  in  unto  thee,  into  thy  holy  temple.} 
My  prayer  reached  unto  heaven,  the  place  of  thy  peculiar 
residence.  (See  Psal.  xi.  4.  xviii.  6.  cii.  19.  Micah  i.  2. 
Habak.  ii.  20.) 

Ver.  8.  They  that  observe  lying  vanities  forsake  their  own 
mercy.']  They  that  seek  to  or  trust  in  idols,  often  called  by 
the  names  of  vanity  and  lies,  (see  Psal.  xxxi.  6.  Jer.  x.  8. 
xvi.  19.)  forsake  him  who  alone  is  able  to  shew  mercy  to 
them,  and  preserve  them  in  the  time  of  danger. 

Ver.  9.  But  I  will  sacrifice  to  thee  with  the  voice  of  thanks- 
giving i  I  will  pay  that  which  I  have  vowed.}  I  will  offer  to 
tiiee  those  thanks  which  I  solemnly  promised  to  pay  in  the 
time  of  mj  trouble,  and  which  will  be  as  acceptable  to 
thee  as  the  fattest  sacrifices  of  slain  beasts.  (See  Psal. 
1. 14.  cxv.  17, 18.  Hos.  xiv.  2.) 

Ver.  10.  And  the  Lord  spake  unto  the  fish,  &c.]  God's 
almighty  power  is  represented  in  Scripture  as  bringing 
things  to  pass  by  his  bare  will  and  command.  (See  Gen. 
i,  3.  Rom.  iv.  17.)  Huetius  (Demonst.  Evang.  prop,  iv.) 
supposes,  that  Jonah's  deliverance  from  the  whale's  belly 
gave  occasion  to  the  Greek  story  of  Arion,  who,  after  he 
was  cast  into  the  sea,  was  conveyed  by  a  dolphin  to  the 
port  of  Corinth, 

CHAP.    HI. 

ARGUMENT. 

Jonah  is  sent  again  to  the  Ninevites,  and  preacheth  to 
them  with  good  success. 

Ver.  3.  -^  »  O  W  Nineveh  was  an  exceeding  great  city,  of 
three  days' journey .}  The  Hebrew  reads,  ^  city  great  to 
God;  so  the  mountains  of  God  are  the  same  with  great 
mountains,  Psal.  xxxvi.'6.  and  the  cedars  of  God  are  trans- 
lated goodly  cedars,  Psal.  Ixxx.  10. 

Diodorus  Siculus  informs  us,  that  Nineveh  was  four  hun- 
dred and  eighty  furlongs  in  compass,  which  makes  sixty 
of  our  miles:  (see  J3r.  Prideaux,  ad  A.  C.  612.)  so  that 
it  was  bigger  than  Babylon ;  which,  according  to  his  ac- 
count, was  but  forty-eight.  Diodorus's  account  agrees 
with  the  description  the  prophet  gives  us,  that  it  was  three 
days'  journey  in  compass :  twenty  miles  was  a  day's  journey 
in  common  computation  for  a  foot-traveller.  (See  Casau- 
bon's  notes  upon  Strabo,  lib.  i.  p.  35.) 

Ver.  4.  Yet  forty  days,  and  Nineveh  shall  be  overthrown.} 
God  was  pleased  to  allow  them  sufficient  time  to  repent, 
and  give  some  proof  of  their  reformation.  The  copies  of 
the  LXX.  read,  three  days:  it  is  no  easy  matter  to  guess 
at  the  occasion  of  the  mistake,  although  Is.  Vossius  is  will- 
ing to  believe  that  this  was  the  original  reading.  (See  his 
book  de  LXX.  Interp.  cap.  23.)  Some  copies  of  Justin 
Martyr's  Dialogue  witii  Trypho,  (p.  31G.  edit.  Lond.)  read 
forty-three  days;  but  that  number  is  probably  owing  to  the 
copiers,  who  joined  the  two  readings  of  the  Hebrew  and 
LXX.  together. 

Ver.  5.  So  the  people  of  Nineveh  believed  God,  &c.] 
The  fame  of  the  woadcrful  works  God  had  wrought  for 


the  Jews,  was  spread  over  the  eastern  parts  of  the  world. 
This  might  make  the  Ninevites  hearken  to  a  man  of  that 
nation,  that  came  to  them  as  sent  by  God  :  and  it  is  likely 
that  he  gave  them  an  account  of  the  miraculous  circum- 
stances which  attended  his  own  mission.  But  without 
question,  a  sense  of  their  own  guilt,  and  their  deserving 
whatever  punishment  Heaven  could  inflict,  was  a  principal 
reason  that  moved  them  to  have  a  regard  for  his  message. 
And  by  the  men  of  Nineveh's  repenting  at  the  preaching  of 
Jonas,  God  designed  to  upbraid  the  stubbornness  of  his 
own  people,  and  shame  them,  as  it  were,  into  repentance, 
for  fear  the  men  of  Nineveh  should  rise  up  in  judgment 
against  them;  as  our  Saviour  speaks  ofthe  Israelites  in  his 
own  time.  Matt.  xii.  41. 

Ver.  G.  For  word  came  unto  the  king  of  Nineveh.}  Arch- 
bishop Usher,  in  his  Annals,  ad  A.  M.  3233.  supposes  this 
prince  to  have  been  Pul  the  king  of  Assyria,  Nineveh 
being  then  the  capital  city  of  that  empire ;  who  afterward 
invaded  the  kingdom  of  Israel,  in  the  days  of  Menahem  ; 
(2  Kings  XV.  19.)  it  being  very  agreeable  to  the  methods  of 
Providence,  to  make  use  of  a  heathen  king  that  was  peni- 
tent, to  punish  the  impenitency  of  God's  own  people,  Israel. 

And  he  arose  from  his  throne,  and  laid  aside  his  robe 
from  him.}  He  laid  aside  all  his  state,  and  put  on  the  habit 
of  a  penitent. 

Ver.  7.  Let  neither  man  nor  beast — taste  any  thing.}  Such 
general  shows  of  sorrow  add  to  the  solemnity  of  the  humi- 
liation, and  may  be  proper  to  work  upon  men's  minds,  and 
bring  them  to  a  true  contrition. 

Ver.  8.  But  let  man  and  beast  be  covered  with  sackcloth.} 
The  covering  horses  and  mules  with  sackcloth  adds  to  the 
solemnity  of  a  funeral :  in  like  manner,  their  mournful  garb 
was  an  affecting  circumstance  in  this  public  sorrow  and 
humiliation. 

Let  them  cry  mightily  unto  God;  yea,  let  them  turn  every 
one  from  his  evil  way,  and  from  the  violence  that  is  in  their 
hands.}  Natural  religion  instructed  them,  that  their  earnest 
prayers,  without  true  amendment,  would  not  avail  them  be- 
fore God :  nor  would  their  repentance  be  thought  sincere, 
unless  they  restored  to  the  true  owners  what  they  had 
gained  by  violence  and  injustice. 

Ver.  9.  Who  can  tell  if  God  will  turn  and  repent  ?}  Com- 
pare Joel  ii. 14.  2Sam.xii.22.  Even  wicked  men,  upon  their 
repentance,  are  apt  to  conceive  hopes  of  obtaining  mercy. 

Ver.  10.  And  God  repented  ofthe  evil  which  he  said  he 
would  do  unto  them ;  and  he  did  it  not.}  According  to  the 
general  declaration  he  hath  made  of  his  will  in  this  case 
Jer.  xviii.  1.  therefore  the  threatenings  of  temporal  evils 
are  to  be  understood  conditionally;  viz.  unless  the  execu- 
tion of  them  is  suspended  by  men's  repentance. 

CHAP.    IV. 

ARGUMENT. 

Jonah  repining  at  God's  mercy  in  sparing  the  Ninevites,  is 
reproved  by  the  type  and  figure  of  the  gourd. 

Ver.  1.  jSuT  it  displeased  Jonah  exceedingly,  &c.]  God's 
mercy  in  sparing  the  Ninevites  was  very  displeasing  to 
Jonah;  and  he  expressed  a  great  impatience  under  it,  lest 
he  should  be  esteemed  a  false  prophet,  and  treated  as  such. 
Ver.  2.  And  he  prayed  unto  the  Lord,  and  said,  &c.]  He 
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uttered  his  complaint  in  his  prayers  to  God,  wherein  he 
pleaded  an  excuse  for  his  disobedience  to  God's  first 
commands. 

Tlierefare  I  fled  into  Tarshish,  &c.]  This  made  me  un- 
willing to  go  upon  this  message  to  the  Ninevites,  because 
I  knew  by  the  declaration  thou  madest  to  Moses,  (Exod. 
xxxiv.  6.)  and  by  several  instances  of  thy  mercy,  that  thou 
dost  not  always  execute  the  punishments  thou  threatenest 
against  sinners. 

Ver.  3.  There/ore  now,  O  Lord,  take,  I  beseech  thee,  my 
life  from  me,  &c.]  I  had  rather  die,  than  live  under  the  im- 
putation of  being  a  false  prophet.  Josephus  (Antiq.  lib. 
xiii.  cap.  19.)  tells  a  story  parallel  to  this,  concerning  one 
Judas,  an  Essene,  who  had  foretold  that  Antigonus  should 
be  murdered  on  a  certain  day  at  Straton's  Tower,  which 
was  another  name  for  the  town  of  Caesarea.  On  the  very 
same  day  he  saw  this  Antigonus  in  the  temple,  at  which  he 
fell  into  a  great  passion,  and  wished  himself  dead :  but 
before  the  day  was  over,  he  received  news  that  Antigonus 
was  slain  just  under  that  tower  of  the  palace  in  Jerusalem, 
which  was  called  Straton's  Tower. 

Ver.  5.  So  Jonah  went  out  of  the  city.]  The  words  should 
have  been  translated.  Now  Jonah  had  gone  out  of  the  city  : 
for  the  particulars  related  in  the  foregoing  verses  happened 
after  his  departing  out  of  the  city,  and  sitting  somewhere 
in  view  of  it,  expecting  some  extraordinary  judgment 
should  come  upon  it:  but  being  disappointed,  he  broke 
out  into  that  expostulation  with  God  already  mentioned. 

And  sat  on  tJie  east  side  of  the  city.]  Probably  in  some 
solitary  place,  where  he  might  not  be  discovered,  and 
which  did  not  lie  in  the  way  towards  his  own  country,  but 
quite  opposite  to  it :  so  that  if  the  Ninevites  had  a  mind  to 
have  pursued  him,  they  might  not  apprehend  him. 

Ver.  6.  And  God  prepared  a  gourd,  &c.]  What  sort  of 
plant  or  shrub  this  should  be,  was  a  question  before  St.  Je- 
rome's time,  as  appears  by  his  commentary  upon  the  place. 
He  translates  it  ivy,  not  that  he  thought  it  meant  so,  but 
in  compliance,  as  he  tells  us,  with  some  ancient  inter- 
preters ;  although  the  Septuagint,  and  all  the  ancient  ver- 
sions, agree  in  translating  it  a  gourd. 

That  it  might  be  a  shadow  over  his  head,  and  deliver  him 


from  his  grief]  From  the  burning  heat  of  the  sun,  which 
still  added  to  his  former  grief  and  vexation;  the  booth 
which  he  made  at  first  being  withered  by  the  heat. 

Ver.  8.  When  the  sun  did  arise,  God  prepared  a  vehe- 
ment east  wind;  and  the  sun  did  beat  upon  the  head  of  Jonah, 
that  he  fainted,  &c.]  The  winds  in  the  hot  countries  are 
oftentimes  more  suffocating  than  the  heat  of  the  sun,  when 
they  blow  from  the  sandy  deserts ;  and  fhey  make  the  sun- 
beams give  a  more  intense  heat.  The  word  charishith,  ve- 
hement, signifies  likewise  silent,  as  it  is  translated  in  the 
margin.  Taking  it  in  that  sense,  it  denotes  such  a  wind, 
as  causes  a  small  motion  in  the  air,  and  makes  it  sultry  hot. 
Ver.  9.  Doest  thou  well  to  be  angry  for  the  gourd?]  Dost 
thou  think  fit  to  persist  in  thine  impatience,  notwithstanding 
the  punishment  I  have  sent  upon  thee  for  thy  former  guilt 
in  this  kind  ? 

I  do  well  to  be  angry,  even  unto  death.]  I  have  just  cause 
to  be  angry,  even  to  that  degree  as  to  wish  myself  dead. 
The  prophet  here  records  his  own  impatience,  without 
concealing  any  circumstance  of  it,  as  Moses  and  other  holy 
writers  have  done. 

Ver.  10.  Thou  hast  had  pity  on  the  gourd,  &c.]  Thou 
wast  concerned  at  the  loss  of  that  short-lived  plant. 

Ver.  11.  And  should  not  I  spare  Nineveh,  that  great 
city.]  The  lives  of  so  many  thousand  men  are  much  more 
valuable  than  that  of  a  single  plant. 

Wherein  are  more  than  sixscore  thousand  persons  that 
cannot  discern  between  their  right  hand  and  their  left.]  i.  e. 
Infants,  vihoknow  neither  good  nor  evil,  as  it  is  expressed, 
Deut.  i.  39.  Isa.  vii.  15. 16.  If  we  compute  these  at  a 
fifth  part  of  the  inhabitants  of  Nineveh,  the  whole  sum 
will  amount  to  six  hundred  thousand  inhabitants ;  which 
are  as  few  as  can  well  be  supposed  to  live  in  a  city  of  such 
large  dimensions. 

And  also  much  cattle  ?]  God's  providence  extends  its 
care  to  beasts,  as  well  as  men :  (see  Psal.  xxxvi.  6.  civ. 
27,  28.)  so  he  is  willing  to  spare  them,  as  well  as  the 
more  noble  parts  of  the  creation. 

This  reason  seems  to  have  silenced  Jonah's  complaints, 
and  made  him  sensible  of  his  fault,  in  repining  at  God's 
mercies. 


M  I  C  A  H. 


PREFACE. 


JL  HE  Prophet  Micah  was  probably  of  Judah,  because 
he  reckons  the  time  of  his  prophesying  by  the  reigns  of 
the  kings  of  Judah.  He  is  called  the  Morasthite  here,  and 
Jer.  xxvi.  18.  from  the  place  of  his  nativity,  Morasthi, 
which  St.  Jerome  distinguishes  from  Mareshah,  mentioned 
i.  15.  though  ho  places  them  both  in  the  tribe  of  Judah. 
(Lib.  de  Locis  Hebr.) 


CHAP.   I. 

ARGUMENT. 

The  prophet  begins  with  an  awful  description  of  God's 
coming  to  execute  his  judgments,  first  upon  Samaria, 
and  then  upon  Jerusalem. 

Ver.  1.  M.  HE  word  of  the  Lord  that  came  to  Micah 
concerning  Samaria  and  Jerusalem.]  Concerning  both  the 
kingdoms  of  Israel  and  Judah,  whereof  Samaria  and  Jeru- 
salem were  the  metropoles. 
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Ver.  2.  Hear,  all  ye  people  ;  and  hearken,  O  earth,  and  all 
that  therein  is.]  Or,  Hearken,  O  land  [of  Israel],  and  all 
its  inhabitants.  A  form  of  speech  bespeaking  men's  at- 
tention. (See  Deut.  xxxii.  1.  Isa.  i.  2.)  The  prophets 
sometimes  address  their  speech  to  inanimate  things,  to  up- 
braid the  stupidity  of  men.  (See  below,  vi.  1,2.  Ezek.\i.  2.) 

And  let  the  Lord  be  ivitness  against  you.]  I  call  him  to 
witness,  that  I  have  forewarned  you  of  the  judgments  that 
hang  over  your  heads,  unless  you  speedily  repent.  And 
he  himself  will  become  a  witness  against  you,  and  con- 
vince you-  of  your  sins,  in  such  a  manner,  that  you  shall 
not  be  able  to  deny  the  charge.  (Compare  Psal.  1.  7. 
Mai.  iii.  5.) 

The  Lord  from  his  holy  temple.}  From  heaven  his  holy 
habitation.  (See  the  following  verse,  and  the  note  upon 
Jonah  ii.  7.) 

Ver.  3.  For,  behold,  the  Lord  cometh  out  of  his  place.] 
God  is  described  as  coming  from  heaven  to  judgment,  be- 
cause of  the  visible  effects  of  his  power  and  presence  upon 
earth.    (See  Isa.  xxvi.  21.) 

And  he  ivill  come  down,  and  tread  upon  the  high  places 
of  the  earth.]  When  he  comes  to  execute  his  judgments, 
he  will  subdue  places  of  the  greatest  strength,  and  bring 
down  the  men  of  the  highest  rank.    (See  Amos  iv.  13.) 

Ver.  4.  And  the  mountains  shall  be  molten  under  him, 
and  the  valleys  shall  be  cleft,  &c.]  An  allusion  to  God's 
coming  upon  Mount  Sinai,  when  thunder  and  lightning 
shook  the  mountain,  and  violent  rains,  which  accompanied 
this  tempest,  made  the  hills  look  as  if  they  were  melted 
down.  (Compare  Judg.  iv.  4,  5.  Psal.  Ixviii.  8.  xcvii.  5. 
Isa.  Ixiv.  1,  2.  Habak.  iii.  6.  9,  10.)  Or  the  words  may  be 
referred  to  the  general  judgment,  of  which  all  particular 
judgments  are  an  earnest;  when  the  heavens  and  the 
earth  shall  be  dissolved  at  God's  appearing.  (Compare 
Nahum  i.  5.  Isa.  li.  6.) 

Ver.  5.  What  is  the  transgression  of  Jacob?  is  it  not 
Samaria?]  Where  is  the  chief  cause  of  Jacob's  or  Israel's 
sin  and  apostacy  ?  Is  it  not  in  Samaria,  the  chief  seat  of 
that  kingdom,  the  residence  of  the  king  and  his  princes, 
who  have  set  up  the  idolatry  of  the  golden  calves,  and 
made  it  the  established  religion  of  the  kingdom? 

And  what  are  the  high  places  ofJudah?  are  they  not  Jeru- 
salem ?]  Doth  not  the  idolatrous  worship,  practised  in  the 
high  places,  receive  its  chief  encouragement  from  Ahaz, 
and  the  great  men  that  join  with  him  in  that  idolatry? 
(See  2  Kings  xvi.  4.) 

Ver.  6.  Therefore  I  will  make  Samaria  as  a  heap  of  the 
field,  and  as  plantings  of  a  mjieyard.]  It  shall  be  turned 
into  a  heap  of  ruins.  (Compare  iii.  12.  2  Kings  xix.  25. 
Nehem.  iv.  2.)  It  shall  be  reduced  into  such  heaps  of 
stones  as  are  laid  up  together  in  a  field  lately  ploughed, 
or  a  vineyard  newly  planted,  after  the  stones  have  been 
gathered  out  of  it.  (Compare  Isa.  v.  2.  Hos.  xii.  11.) 
The  Vulgar  Latin  translates  the  sentence  thus :  Iioill  make 
Samaria  as  a  heap  of  stones  in  a  field,  when  a  vineyard 
is  planted. 

And  I  will  pour  down  the  stones  thereof  into  the  valley, 
and  I  will  discover  the  foundations  thereof]  Samaria  stood 
upon  a  hill ;  (1  Kings  xvi.  24.)  so,  when  it  was  demolished, 
many  stones  would  fall  down  from  the  high  and  stately 
buildings  into  the  valley  beneath,  and  leave  the  founda- 
tions naked  and  bare.    (Compare  Jer.  li.  25.) 

VOL.  IT. 


Ver.  7.  All  the  hires  thereof  shall  be  burnt  with  fire.]  i.  e. 
The  city  shall  be  destroyed ;  all  its  wealth  and  substance 
shall  be  consumed  in  the  fire  ;  the  increase  of  which  they 
looked  upon  as  so  many  rewards  of  their  idolatry.  (See 
Hos.  ii.  5.  12.) 

For  she  gathered  it  of  the  hire  of  a  harlot,  and  it  shall 
return  to  the  hire  of  a  harlot.]  She  imagines  that  she 
gaineth  her  wealth  as  a  reward  of  her  idolatry,  and  it  shall 
return  or  be  made  a  prey  to  idolatrous  Assyrians.  No- 
thing is  more  abominable  than  the  hire  of  a  harlot,  im- 
plying two  great  wickednesses,  covetousness  and  impurity. 
(See  Deut.  xxiii.  18.) 

Ver.  8.  Therefore  I  will  wail  and  howl ;  I  will  go  stripped 
and  naked.]  I  will  S3rmpathize  with  the  calamities  of  my 
countrymen.  (Compare  Isa.  xxii.  4.  Jer.  iv.  19.)  I  will 
put  on  the  habit  and  dress  of  mourners,  whose  custom  it 
was  to  go  without  their  upper  garments ;  or  with  those  they 
wore,  rent  and  torn.  This  will  fitly  denote  the  naked  con- 
dition to  which  the  ten  tribes  will  be  reduced  by  their  ene- 
mies.   (See  Isa.  xx.  2—4.  and  the  notes  there.) 

I  will  make  a  wailing  like  the  dragons.]  The  word  tannin 
is  often  translated  a  dragon  by  our  interpreters;  but  it 
signifies  most  commonly  some  great  fish,  such  as  a  whale, 
or  crocodile.  (See  the  note  upon  Isa.  xxvii.  1.  Ezek.xxix. 
3.)  It  seems  to  be  taken  for  a  land-animal  here,  as  Dr. 
Pocock  observes  upon  the  place ;  and  so  it  is  taken  Lam. 
iv.  3.  where  our  English  reads.  The  sea-monsters  draw  out 
the  breast,  they  give  suck  to  their  young  ones :  but  the  text 
must  be  understood  of  a  land-animal,  sea-monsters  having 
no  breasts. 

A  nd  mourning  as  the  owls.]  Compare  Job  xxx.  29.  Psal. 
cii.  6.  Bochart  (de  Animal,  lib.  ii.  cap.  14.)  thinks  the 
word  translated  owls  signifies  properly  an  ostrich.  It  is 
generally  supposed,  that  the  Hebrew  yaanih  is  derived 
from  the  loud  noise  this  bird  raaketh.  The  LXX.  trans- 
late it  here  by  Stipjjvfc,  sirens  ;  by  which  Vossius  under- 
stands a  sort  of  wasp  or  hornet,  of  a  melancholy  note ; 
which  kind  never  goes  in  swarms,  but  wanders  about  in 
a  solitary  manner.  (See  his  Dissert,  de  Orac.  Sibyll. 
cap.  13.) 

Ver.  9.  For  her  wound  is  incurable  ;  it  is  come  to  Judah  : 
he  is  come  to  the  gate  of  my  people,  even  to  Jerusalem.]  The 
captivity  and  desolation  of  the  ten  tribes  can  neither  be 
prevented,  because  they  persist  in  their  impenitence ;  nor 
can  any  relief  be  applied  to  it,  because  it  will  end  in  their 
utter  destruction.  And  one  aggravating  circumstance  at- 
tends it,  that  it  is  the  forerunner  of  those  evils  which 
will  befal  Judah  and  Jerusalem  ;  whose  gates  Sennacherib 
shall  attempt  to  besiege,  with  a  design  to  make  himself 
master  of  that  city  and  the  kingdom.  (See  2  Kings  xviii. 
17.  2  Chron.  xxxii.  2.  compare  ver.  12.  of  this  chapter.) 

Ver.  10.  Declare  it  not  in  Gath.]  The  words  are  taken 
out  of  David's  lamentation  over  Saul  and  Jonathan,  2  Sam. 
i.  20.  This  manner  of  speech  does  not  imply,  in  either 
place,  that  such  ill  tidings  could  be  concealed ;  but  only  cx- 
presseth  the  prophet's  concern,  lest  the  Philistines  should 
take  occasion  from  thence  to  rejoice  over  the  calamities  of 
his  people. 

In  the  house  of  Aphrahroll  thyself  in  the  dust.]  Or,  Wal- 
low in  the  ashes  ;  as  was  commonly  practised  in  times  of 
great  mourning.  (See  Esther  iv.  3.  Jer.  vi.  20.)  The  word 
Aphrah  signifies  dust ;  and  the  prophet,  it  is  likely,  put? 
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it  here  for  OphraJi,  a  town  in  the  tribe  of  Benjamin ;  that 
the  name  may  better  suit  their  present  condition. 

Ver.  11.  Pass  ye  away,  thou  inhabitant  of  Saphir,  hav- 
ing thy  shame  Jiaked.]  Or,  Thy  nakedness  uncovered.  The 
word  Saphir  imports  a  fair  and  delightful  habitation, 
and  denotes  either  Siimarla  or  Jerusalem.  The  prophet 
threatens  the  inhabitants  of  that  place,  that  they  shall  go 
into  captivity  in  a  way  very  unsuitable  to  their  former 
softness  and  luxury  ;  even  without  so  much  as  a  covering 
to  hide  their  nakedness.  (See  Isa.  iii.  17.  xlvii.  2,  3.  and 
the  notes  there.) 

The  inhabitant  of  Zaanan  came  not  forth  in  the  mourn- 
ing ofBeth-ezel.]  The  inhabitants  of  Zaanan  were  so  much 
concerned  to  provide  for  their  own  security,  that  they  took 
no  notice  of  the  mournful  condition  of  their  neighbour:  so 
Beth-ezel  signifies.  Grotius  supposes  Zaanan  to  denote 
Zion,  and  Beth-ezel  to  signify  Beth-el,  called  here  by  an- 
other name,  importing  the  house  of  separation,  according 
to  his  interpretation ;  because  it  was  the  principal  seat  of 
idolatrous  worship. 

He  shall  receive  from  you  Jus  standing.}  The  inhabitant 
of  Zaanan  may  make  a  conjecture  of  his  own  strength  or 
condition,  whether  he  is  like  to  stand  or  fall  by  the  fate 
which  he  sees  doth  befal  the  people  of  Beth-ezel. 

Ver.  12.  For  the  inhabitant  of  Maroth  waited  carefully 
for  good;  but  evil  came  down,  &c.]  The  words  may  be 
better  translated,  A  Ithough  the  inliabitant  of  Maroth  waited 
for  good;  yet  evil,  &c.  So  the  particle  hi  is  translated  when 
it  is  repeated  in  the  middle  of  the  sentence,  as  it  is  here. 
(2  Sam.  xxiii.  5.)  By  Maroth,  which  signifies  bitterness, 
or  trouble,  Grotius  understands  Ramoth  :  there  were  seve- 
ral Ramahs,  expressed  sometimes  by  Ramoth,  in  the  plural 
number;  one  in  Mount  Ephraim,  1  Sam.  i.  1.  another  in 
the  tribe  of  Benjamin  near  Beth-lehem,  Jer.  xxxi.  15. 

But  evil  came  down  from  the  Lord  unto  the  gate  of  Jeru- 
salem.'] Such  a  calamity  as  stopped  not  at  Ramah,  but 
reached  even  to  Jerusalem ;  those  two  places  being  not  far 
asunder.    (See  Judg.  xix.  10. 13.) 

Ver.  13.  O  inhabitants  of  Lachish,  bind  the  chariot  to 
the  swift  beast. 1  In  order  to  flee  from  the  approaching  ene- 
my. Lachish  was  one  of  the  first  cities  that  Sennacherib 
besieged,  when  he  invaded  Judea,  (2  Kings  xviii.  13, 14.) 

She  was  the  beginning  of  sin  to  the  daughter  of  Zion  ;  for 
the  transgressions  of  Israel  were  found  in  her.}  She  was  the 
first  among  the  cities  of  Judah  which  practised  those  idola- 
tries, which  the  kings  and  people  of  Israel  had  begun. 

Ver.  14.  Therefore  shall  thou  give  presents  to  Moresheth- 
gaih.}  Either  to  defend  thee  against  the  enemy,  or  to  receive 
thee  under  their  protection.  Moresheth-gath  was  probably 
a  place  that  once  belonged  to  Gath  of  the  Philistines. 

The  houses  of  Achzib  shall  be  a  lie  unto  the  kings  of  Is- 
rael.} Achzib  signifies  a  lie.  There  is  a  town  of  that  name 
belonging  to  the  tribe  of  Judah,  mentioned  Josh.  xv.  44. 
This  place  the  prophet  foretells  will  answer  its  name,  and 
disappoint  the  kings  of  Israel  that  depended  upon  its 
strength  and  assistance.  [See  2  Chron-  xxi.  2.  xxviiL  19.] 
Israel  is  sometimes  used  for  Judah:  (see  below,  iii.  9, 10.) 
so  it  may  probably  be  taken  here,  and  ver.  15. 

Ver.  15.  Yet  I  will  bring  an  heir  to  thee,  O  inhabitant  of 
Mareshah.}  This  is  another  town  belonging  to  Judali,  men- 
tioned Josh-  XV.  44.  The  name  signifies  an  inheritance: 
so  the  prophet,  by  way  of  allusion,  foretells  that  a  new  heir 


shall  come  and  take  possession  of  it,  viz.  a  conquering 
enemy. 

He  shall  come  to  Adullam,  the  glory  of  Israel.}  The  ene- 
my shall  enlarge  his  conquests  even  to  Adullam,  one  of  the 
frontier  cities  of  Judah,  fortified  by  Rehoboam,  2  Chron. 
xi.  7.  Israel  is  put  here  for  Judah,  as  in  the  foregoing 
verse.  The  margin  reads.  The  glory  of  Israel  sliall  come 
to  Adullam :  i.  e.  the  great  and  honourable  men  shall  be 
forced  to  hide  themselves  from  their  enemies,  in  the  cave 
of  Adullam,  as  David  did  when  he  fled  from  Saul,  1  Sam. 
xxii.  1. 

This  may  relate  to  the  great  depredations  which  Pekah 
king  of  Israel,  in  conjunction  with  Rezin  king  of  Syria, 
made  in  the  kingdom  of  Judah,  in  the  reign  of  Ahaz.  (See 
2  Chron.  xxviii.  5.  8.) 

Ver.  16.  Make  thee  bald,  and  poll  thee  [or,  shave  thy  hair] 
for  thy  delicate  children ;  for  they  are  gone  into  captivity 
from  tJiee.}  Cutting  the  hair,  or  shaving  it  close,  were  ex- 
pressions of  mourning  and  lamentation,  anciently  used 
among  most  nations.  (See  Job  i.  20.  Jer.  vi.  29.  Amos 
viii.  10.  and  the  notes  upon  Isa.  xv.  2.) 

Enlarge  thy  baldness  as  an  eagle.}  When  she  moults  her 
feathers. 

CHAP.    II. 

ARGUMENT. 

The  chapter  begins  with  a  reproof  for  the  sins  of  oppres- 
sion, and  contempt  of  God's  word,  but  concludes  with 
the  promise  of  a  restoration.  Some  learned  men  think 
that  the  reproofs  of  this  chapter  relate  to  the  times  of 
king  Ahaz. 

Ver.  1.  rrOE  to  them  that  devise  iniquity,  and  work  evil 
upon  their  beds,  &c.]  Whose  thoughts  are  big  with  mis- 
chief, so  that  they  contrive  schemes  of  wickedness  upon 
their  beds,  in  order  to  put  them  in  practice  when  they  arise 
in  the  morning.     (Compare  Psal.  xxxvi.  4.) 

Because  it  is  in  the  power  of  their  hand.}  They  make  their 
strength  the  law  of  justice,  according  to  the  character  given 
of  such  men,  Wisd.  ii.  11. 

Some  take  the  Hebrew  word  El  to  signify  God,  which  is 
its  most  usual  signification ;  in  which  sense  the  Vulgar 
Latin  translates  it,  "  Contra  Deum  est  manus  illorum;" 
their  hand  is  against  God.  But  the  phrase  in  the  original 
is  used  in  the  same  sense  in  which  our  translators  under- 
stand it.  Gen.  xxxi.  29.  Dent,  xxviii.  32. 

Ver.  2.  So  they  oppress  a  man  and  his  house,  even  a  man 
and  his  heritage.}  They  take  from  him  both  his  house  and 
his  land. 

Ver.  3.  Behold,  against  tliis  family  do  I  devise  an  evil, 
&c.]  As  they  devise  mischief  against  others,  so  will  I  de- 
vise an  evil  against  them,  as  a  due  punishment  for  their  sin. 
As  they  have  unjustly  deprived  others  of  their  inheritance, 
so  a  conquering  enemy  shall  dispossess  them,  and  carry 
them  into  captivity.  (See  the  following  verse.)  The  word 
family  is  equivalent  to  people,  as  appears  from  Jer.  i.  15. ' 
compare  viii.  3.  x.  25.  of  that  prophecy ;  where  the  families 
which  have  not  called  upon  thy  name,  mean  the  same  with 
the  kingdoms  that  Iiave  not  called  upon  thy  name,  Psal. 
Ixxix.  6. 

Ver.  4.  In  that  day  shall  one  take  up  a  parable  against 
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you.}  A  parable  denotes  a  speech  out  of  the  ordinary  way, 
as  the  Greek  word  Uapotfiia  imports,  and  illustrated  with 
metaphors  or  rhetorical  figures.  (See  Job  xxvii.  1.  Ezek. 
XX.  49.  Habak.  ii.  1.)  So  speaking  in  parables  (for  so  the 
words  should  be  translated)  is  opposed  to  speaking  plainly, 
John  xvi.  25.  29. 

And  lament  with  a  doleful  lamentation. '\  The  expression 
alludes  to  the  lamentations  made  at  funerals,  (See  the 
note  upon  Amos  v.  1.) 

He  hath  changed  the  portion  of  my  people;  how  hath  he 
removed  it  from  me?}  He  hath  removed  his  people  out  of 
their  ancient  inheritance,  that  portion  which  he  himself  had 
allotted  them,  and  given  it  away  to  other  owners. 

Turning  away  he  hath  divided  our  fields.']  Turning  us 
into  captivity ;  or,  as  the  margin  reads.  Instead  of  restoring 
us,  he  hath  divided  our  lands  among  our  enemies. 

Ver.  5.  Therefore  thou  shall  have  none  that  shall  cast  a 
cord  by  lot  in  the  congregation  of  the  Lord.]  Israel  was  the 
Lord's  people  or  congregation ;  (compare  Deut.  xxiii.  1, 
2.)  they  were  the  lot  of  his  inheritance,  (Deut.  xxxii.  9.)  and 
he  divided  their  land  among  them  by  lot:  but  now  they 
shall  be  utterly  expelled  out  of  it,  and  sent  captives  into  a 
foreign  country. 

Ver.  6.  Prophesy  ye  not,  say  they  to  them  that  prophesy.} 
They  do  not  care  to  hear  the  prophets  speak  ungrateful 
truths.  (See  Isa.  xxx.  10.  Amos  vii.  16.)  The  word  is  the 
same  here  which  is  used  in  that  text  of  Amos.  (See  the 
note  there.)  Say  they,  is  understood  by  a  like  ellipsis, 
Nahum  xi.  8. 

They  shall  not  prophesy  to  them,  that  they  shall  not  take 
shame.]  Or  rather.  For  they  will  not  take  shame.  It  is  to  no 
purpose  to  prophesy  to  them,  for  they  still  persist  in  a 
shameless  course  of  sin.  (Compare  Zecb.  iii.  5.  Jer.  vi.  15.) 
The  latter  part  of  the  sentence  may  be  thus  translated. 
Their  shame  shall  not  depart,  or  be  removed  from  them ; 
i.  e.  God  hath  determined  to  bring  that  shame  upon  them 
which  their  sins  deserve. 

Ver.  7.  O  thou  that  art  named  the  house  of  Jacob.]  But 
dost  not  act  suitably  to  the  piety  of  thy  father  Jacob. 

Is  the  Spirit  of  the  Lord  straitened?  are  these  his  doings  ? 
&c.]  Is  God's  hand  or  power  shortened?  (Compare  Isa. 
lix.  1.  Zech.  iv.  6.)  Are  the  judgments  he  brings  upon  you 
the  genuine  effects  of  his  power  and  goodness  ?  and  not  ra- 
,ther  such  acts  as  your  sins  do  in  a  manner  constrain  him  to 
exercise  ?  as  punishments  are  called  his  strange  work,  Isa. 
xxviii.  21.  Certainly  both  his  laws  and  the  words  delivered 
by  his  prophets  would  turn  to  your  good,  if  you  would 
obey  them. 

Ver.  8.  Even  of  late  my  people  is  risen  up  as  an  enemy.] 
This  Dr.  Wells  refers  to  the  invasion  of  Judah  by  Pekah, 
and  the  devastations  which  followed  upon  it.  (See  2  Chron. 
xxviii.  5.  8.) 

Ye  pull  off  the  robe  with  the  garment  from  them  that  pass 
by  securely,  &c.]  Or,  Ye  take  the  robe  from  offtlie  garment; 
so  Noldius  translates  it,  p.  611.  By  the  robe  is  meant  the 
upper  garment,  called  the  cloak,  Luke  vi.  29.  where  the 
phrase  seems  to  be  taken  from  this  place.  The  words  im- 
port, that  the  Israelites  invaded  their  countrymen  of  Judea, 
who  had  given  them  no  provocation,  and  were  willing 
to  live  peaceably  with  them ;  and  in  a  violent  manner 
stripped  them  of  all  their  substance,  even  to  their  wearing 
apparel. 


Ver.  9.  The  women  of  my  people  have  ye  cast  out  from 
their  pleasant  houses,  &c.]  This  probably  relates  to  the  in- 
vasion just  now  mentioned,  when  the  Israelites  carried  away 
captive  of  their  brethren  two  hundred  thousand,  women, 
sons,  and  daughters,  2  Chron.  xxviii.  8. 

From  their  children  have  ye  taken  away  my  glory  for 
ever.]  Ye  have  taken  their  children  captive  with  a  design 
to  sell  them  to  the  heathen,  (see  Joel  iii.  6.)  that  they  may 
be  bred  up  in  idolatry,  and  forfeit  all  their  right  to  the  pri- 
vileges of  my  temple  and  worship.  The  temple  is  called 
the  beauty  of  holiness,  Psal.  xxix.  2.  xcvi.  9.  where  the 
word  is  the  same  which  is  here  translated  glory.  Some 
undt  1  stand  the  words  of  Pekah  and  Rezin's  design  to  set 
up  another  king  in  Judah,  (see  Isa.  vii.  6.)  not  allied  to 
the  house  of  David,  and  thereby  to  defeat  the  promises 
made  to  that  family,  that  the  Messias  should  descend  from 
thence,  and  withal  deprive  the  posterity  of  the  Jews  of  the 
most  glorious  part  of  God's  promises  to  them. 

Ver.  10.  Arise  ye,  and  depart ;  for  this  is  not  your  rest.] 
The  prophet  still  directs  his  discourse  to  the  Israelites  that 
invaded  Judea,  and  tells  them,  that  as  a  just  punishment 
for  their  oppressing  and  spoiling  their  brethren,  they  them- 
selves should  be  carried  captive  out  of  their  land,  where 
God  had  promised  to  give  them  rest.  (See  Deut.  xii.  9. 
Psal.  xcv.  2.) 

Because  it  is  polluted,  it  shall  destroy  you,  even  with  a 
sore  destruction.]  The  land,  being  polluted  with  your  sins, 
shall  spew  you  out,  as  it  did  its  former  inhabitants,  the  Ca- 
naanites,  (Lev.  xviii.  28.) 

Ver.  11.  If  a  man  walking  in  the  spirit  and  falsehood.] 
Or,  Of  falsehood.  Noldius  gives  several  instances  where 
the  copulative  particle  supplies  the  place  of  the  genitive 
case.    (See  his  Concordance,  p.  315.) 

I  will  prophesy  unto  thee  of  wine  and  strong  drink  ;  he 
shall  even  be  the  prophet  of  this  people.]  If  a  prophet  pre- 
tend to  foretell  all  manner  of  plenty  and  prosperity,  such 
a  one  shall  be  hearkened  to  by  this  people,  though  it  be 
never  so  unlikely  to  come  to  pass.  Such  were  those  that 
prophesied  of  peace,  whom  Jeremiah  reproves,  vi.  14.  viii. 
11.  and  spoke  smooth  things,  to  please  their  hearers,  Isa. 
xxx.  10.  The  words  may  be  thus  translated,  I  will  pro- 
phesy unto  thee  for  wine  and  strong  drink :  i.  e.  if  it  ap- 
pears, both  by  his  words  and  actions,  that  he  doth  not  de- 
sign the  serving  God,  but  his  own  belly,  as  St.  Paul  speaks, 
Rom.  xvi.  18.  yet  such  a  one  shall  be  followed  by  those 
that  love  soothing  teachers.  (Compare  iii.  5.)  Wine  and 
strong  drink  are  often  mentioned  together ;  the  latter  may 
best  be  explained  in  the  words  of  St.  Jerome  (Epist.  2. 
ad  Nepotianum)  :  "  Sicera  Ilebraeo  sermone  omnis  potio 
nuncupatur,  quas  inebriare  potest,  sive  ilia  quae  frumento 
conficitur,  sive  pomorum  succo;  aut  cum  favi  decoquuntur 
in  dulcem  potionem,  aut  palmarum  fructus  exprimuntur 
in  liquorem,  coctisque  frugibus  aqua  pinguior  coloratur." 
The  Hebrew  word  Sheker  signifies  any  strong  drink,  ivhether 
it  be  made  with  any  sort  of  grain  (like  our  malt),  or  ivith 
the  juice  of  apples  ;  or  when  a  sweet  liquor  is  made  by  the 
infusion  of  honey,  or  when  a  juice  is  pressed  out  of  the 
dates  of  the  palm-tree;  orivater  hath  a  strength  and  colour 
added  to  it  by  the  infusion  of  any  other  fruit. 

Ver.  12.  I  will  surely  assemble,  O  Jacob,  all  of  thee;  I 
will  surely  gather  the  remnant  of  Israel.]  Here  follows  a 
promise  of  mercy,  such  as  is  often  subjoined  to  the  threat- 
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enings  of  impending  judgments.  This  promise  relates  to 
the  general  restoration  of  tbe  Jewish  nation,  which  yet  is 
here  and  elsewhere  confmcd  to  that  remnant,  that  shall 
escape  the  punbbments  that  will  come  upon  the  rebellious, 
(See  the  note  upon  iv.  7.) 

/  will  put  them  together  as  the  sheep  o/Uozra/t,&c.]  God 
is  often  styled  the  Shepherd  of  Israel,  and  bis  care  over  his 
people  is  compared  to  that  of  a  shepherd  over  his  flock, 
when  he  gatliers  tlicm  into  the  fold,  and  defends  them  from 
beasts  of  prey,  while  they  are  there.  (Compare  Jer.  xxxi. 
10.)  Bozrah  is  a  noted  place  in  Idumea,  where  there  were 
large  flocks  of  sheep. 

They  shall  make  a  noise  by  reason  of  the  multitude  of 
men.]  The  noise  a  multitude  makes  both  discovers  their 
numbers,  and  is  a  sign  of  their  being  lively  and  in  good 
condition.  The  words  may  be  rendered,  keeping  close  to 
the  original.  They  shall  increase  with  men :  the  same  word 
in  the  Hebrew  signifying  both  a  noise  and  a  multitude. 
(Compare  Ezek.  xxxvi.  37.) 

Ver.  13.  The  breaker  is  come  up  before  them.}  He  that 
shall  break  the  bonds  of  their  captivity,  or  break  through 
all  obstacles  that  hinder  their  return  home.  The  word 
porets  is  usually  understood  in  a  bad  sense,  for  a  thief  or  a 
destroyer ;  but  the  context  here  determines  it  to  a  more 
favourable  acceptation.  To  this  sense  the  Vulgar  Latin 
renders  it,  Pandens  iter,  He  that  opens  the  way.  The  Jewish 
commentators  generally  understand  the  breaker,  and  their 
King,ihdLt  follows,  of  the  same  person,  viz.  the  Messiah;  as 
may  be  seen  in  Dr.  Pocock  upon  the  place.  Bishop  Pear- 
son cites  the  words  of  Moses  Hadarsan  to  the  same  pur- 
pose, in  his  Exposition  of  the  sixth  article  of  the  Creed. 
The  words  seem  parallel  to  that  expression  of  Zechariah, 
(xii.  8.)  As  the  angel  of  the  Lord  before  them,  or,  at  the 
head  of  them.  (See  the  note  there.)  Some  of  the  Jews,  in- 
deed, with  a  little  variation,  expound  their  King  of  the 
Messiah,  and  the  breaker  of  his  forerunner  Elijah;  as  Dr. 
Pocock  observes,  the  Chaldee  paraphrase  translates  it. 
Those  that  are  saved;  as  if  the  word  were  in  a  passive  form. 

They  have  broken  up,  and  have  passed  through  the  gate, 
and  are  gone  out  by  it.}  The  expressions  allude  to  a  flock 
of  sheep,  who,  as  soon  as  a  passage  is  opened  for  one  to 
get  out,  do  all  of  them  follow. 

And  their  King  shall  pass  before  them,  and  [or,  even]  the 
Lord  on  the  head  of  them.}  The  Messiah,  who  is  both  their 
God  and  their  King,  (see  the  note  upon  Isa.  vii.  14.)  shall 
lead  and  conduct  them  as  their  captain  and  general.  (Com- 
pare Isa.  lii.  12.  Hos.  i.ll.) 

CHAP.  III. 

ARGUMENT. 

Both  the  princes  and  prophets  of  Jndah  are  reproved  for 
their  sins,  and  the  destruction  of  Jerusalem  is  foretold, 
as  a  punishment  for  these  enormities. 

Ver.  1.  Hear,  O  ye  lieads  of  Jacob,  and  ye  princes  of 
the  house  of  Israel.}  Israel  stands  for  Judah  here,  as  ap- 
pears by  ver.  9,  10.    (See  likewise,  i.  14, 15.) 

Ver.  2,  3.  Who  pluck  off  their  skin  from  off  them,  &c.] 
Who  exercise  all  manner  of  cruelty  upon  their  inferiors, 
as  if  they  were  so  many  batchers  cutting  meat  for  the 
shambles. 


Ver.  4.  He  will  even  hide  his  face  from  them  at  that  time, 
as  they  have  behaved  themselves  ill  in  their  doings.}  As  they 
have  shewed  no  pity  to  others,  God  will  have  no  pity 
for  Uiem. 

Ver.  5.  That  bite  withtlieir  teeth,  and  cry.  Peace.}  Though 
they  speak  smooth  things,  yet  are  no  better  than  ravening 
wolves,  and  bring  destruction  upon  those  that  are  deluded 
by  them.    (See  ii.  11.) 

And  he  that  putteth  not  into  their  mouth,  they  even  prepare 
war  against  him.}  If  men  will  not  still  caress  and  main- 
tain them,  they  bring  them  into  trouble  by  raising  false 
accusations  against  them,  as  if  they  were  enemies  to  the 
government.    (Compare  Ezek.  xiii.  19.) 

Ver.  6,  7.  Therefore  night  shall  be  unto  you,  that  ye  shall 
not  lutve  a  vision,  &c.]  The  false  prophets  shall  see  their 
own  prophecies  confuted  by  experience,  so  that  they  shall 
no  more  pretend  to  the  gift  of  prophecy,  and  shall  be  co- 
vered with  shame  and  confusion  for  making  false  pre- 
tences to  it. 

And  the  sun  shall  go  down  over  the  prophets,  and  the  day 
shall  be  dark  over  them.}  As  they  shall  have  no  light  or 
revelation  from  heaven,  so  dark  days  or  dismal  calamities 
shall  overt£ike  them,  as  a  just  punishment  for  their  frauds 
and  impostures.  (Compare  Isa.  viii.  20.  xxix.  10.  Jer. 
XV.  9.  Amos  viii.  9, 10.) 

Ver.  7.  Yea,  they  shall  cover  their  lips :  for  there  is  no 
answer  from  God.}  Men  used  to  cover  their  mouth,  or 
their  face,  when  they  were  under  any  great  affliction.  (See 
Ezek.  xxiv.  17.)  This  likewise  shewed  that  they  were 
utterly  silenced,  and  had  nothing  to  say,  either  by  way 
of  revelation  from  God,  or  in  behalf  of  themselves.  (Job 
xl.  4.) 

Ver.  8.  But  truly  I  am  full  of  power  by  the  Spirit  of  the 
Lord,  and  of  judgment,  and  of  might,  to  declare  unto  Jacob 
his  transgression,  &c.]  Whereas  I,  that  am  a  true  prophet, 
and  moved  by  God's  Spirit,  have  the  honesty  and  courage 
to  reprove  the  crying  sins  of  the  nation,  though  practised 
and  encouraged  by  the  greatest  men  in  it;  (see  ver.  9.) 
contrary  to  the  base  flatterings  and  soothings  of  the  false 
prophets.  (See  Ezek.  xiii.  10,  &c.)  Geburah  properly 
signifies  might,  or  courage ;  so  it  is  used,  Isa.  xi.  2.  (See 
the  note  there.) 

Ver.  9.  Hear  this — ye  heads  of  the  house  of  Jacob,  and 
princes  of  the  house  of  Israel.}  See  ver.  1.  This  address 
to  the  great  men,  shews  the  prophet's  courage  and  impar- 
tiality. 

Ver.  10.  They  that  build  up  Zion  with  blood,  Sac.}  Who 
think  to  increase  the  wealth,  or  secure  the  safety,  of  the 
public,  by  putting  the  innocent  to  death.  (Compare  Ha- 
bak.  ii.  12.) 

Ver.  11.  Tlie  heads  thereof  judge  for  reward.}  See  vii.  3. 
Isa.  i.  23.  Hos.  iv.  18.  Ezek.  xxii.  12.  27.  Zeph.  iii.  3. 

Her  priests  teach  for  hire.}  It  was  the  duty  of  the  priests 
to  instruct  the  people,  as  well  as  to  attend  upon  the  ser- 
vice of  the  temple ;  for  which  cause  theyhad  cities  allotted 
to  them  in  all  parts  of  Judea.  (See  Deut.  xxxiii.  10.  Ezra 
vii.  10.  Jer.  xviii.  18.  Mai.  ii.  7.)  The  priests,  not  con- 
tent with  that  plentiful  revenue  which  the  law  allowed 
them,  made  a  corrupt  gain  of  their  office. 

Ajtd  the  prophets  divine  for  money.}  See  ver.  5.  Jer.  v. 
31.  vi.  13.  This  is  to  be  understood  of  the  false  prophets. 
(See  Zeph.  iii.  4.  Zech.  xiii.  2.) 
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Yet  will  they  lean  upon  the  Lord,  and  say,  Is  not  the 
Lord  among  us  [or,  in  the  midst  of  us]  ?  none  evil  can  come 
upon  ■us.']  Notwithstanding  these  general  corruptions,  they 
will  rely  upon  God's  protectiouj  and  think  themselves  se- 
cure, because  he  hath  chosen  the  temple  as  the  place  of 
his  peculiar  residence.  (Compare  Jer.  vii.  4.  Zeph.  iii.  5.) 
St.  Paul  alludes  to  this  place,  when  he  describes  the  Jews 
as  resting  or  relying  upon  the  law,  Rom.  ii.  17.  The  Greek 
word  tiravairavr],  is  the  same  which  the  LXX  use  here. 

Ver.  12.  Therefore  shall  Zionfor  your  sake  be  ploughed  as 
a  field,  &c.]  This  prophecy  had  its  utmost  completion  in 
the  final  destruction  of  the  city  and  temple  by  the  Romans. 
(See  the  note  upon  Jer.  xxvi.  18.) 

And  Jerusalem  shall  become  heaps.]  The  word  heaps  al- 
ludes to  the  heaps  of  stones  laid  up  together  in  fields  newly 
ploughed.    (See  i.  6.  compare  Psal.  Ixxix.  1.) 

And  the  mountain  of  the  house  [of  the  Lord]  as  the  high 
places  of  the  forest.]  The  place  where  the  temple  stood, 
which  was  upon  Mount  Moriah,  shall  be  overrun  with 
grass  and  shrubs,  like  a  thicket  or  forest. 

CHAP.    IV. 

ARGUMENT. 

The  prophet  foretells  the  proclamation  of  the  gospel,  and 
the  increase  of  Christ's  kingdom,  in  the  latter  ages  of 
the  world :  and  exhorts  God's  people  not  to  be  discou- 
raged at  the  apprehension  of  their  approaching  captivity, 
because  the  church  should  in  due  time  surmount  all  dif- 
ficulties, and  break  in  pieces  all  the  kingdoms  of  the 
earth ;  as  Daniel  afterward  prophesied,  ii.  35.  44. 

Ver.  1.  JtiUT  in  the  last  days  it  shall  come  to  pass.]  The 
times  of  the  Messias  are  usually  expressed  in  the  prophets 
by  the  last  days.  (See  the  note  upon  the  parallel  text, 
Isa.  ii.  3.) 

That  the  mountain  of  the  house  of  the  Lord  shall  be  esta- 
blished upon  the  tops  of  the  mountains.]  See  iii.  12.  The 
temple  standing  upon  Mount  Moriah,  is  often  styled  God's 
holy  mountain;  from  thence  the  phrase  is  taken  to  denote 
the  Christian  church  in  the  prophetical  writings.  (See  Isa. 
xi.  9.  Ixvi.  20.  Jer.  xxxi.  2-3.  Ezek.  xx.  40.  Joel  iii.  17. 
Zech.  viii.  3.)  Our  Lord  himself  compares  his  church  to  a 
city  set  on  a  hill,  Matt.  v.  14. 

And  people  shall  flow  unto  it.]  Heathens  shall  resort 
thither  to  be  instructed  in  the  ways  of  salvation.  (See  the 
following  verse.) 

Ver.  2.  And  many  nations  shall  come,  and  say,  Come,  and 
let  us  go  up  to  the  mountain  of  the  Lord — and  he  will  teach 
us  of  his  ways,  &c.]  The  expressions  allude  to  the  Jews' 
going  up  in  companies  to  Jerusalem  at  their  solemn  feasts. 
(See  the  notes  upon  the  parallel  text  of  Isaiah.) 

Ver.  3.  And  he  shall  judge  among  many  people — and 
they  shall  beat  their  swords  into  plough-shares,  &c.]  See  the 
notes  upon  the  same  place.  It  is  farther  observable,  that 
our  Saviour  was  born  at  a  time  when  there  was  peace  all 
the  world  over;  after  Augustus,  having  put  an  end  to  the 
civil  wars,  had  shut  up  the  temple  of  Janus,  in  token  of  his 
having  procured  a  settled  peace. 

Ver.  4.  But  they  shall  sit  every  man  under  his  vine,  and 
under  his  fig-tree  ;  and  none  shall  make  them  afraid.]  This 
shall  be  the  effect  of  that  peace,  foretold  in  the  foregoing 


verse,  when  every  man  may  securely  enjoy  his  own  pos- 
sessions, and  the  fruits  of  his  labour.  (See  Isa.  xxxvi.  16. 
1  Kings  iv.  25.  Zech.  iii.  10.  compare  Jer.  xxiii.  4.  6.) 

Ver.  5.  For  all  people  will  walk  every  one  in  the  name  of 
his  god,  and  we  will  walk  in  the  name  of  tJie  Lord  our  God 
for  ever.]  Or,  Although  all  nations  should  walk  every  one  in 
the  name  of  his  god,  yet  we  will  walk,  &c.  Since  all  people 
are  fond  of  the  religion  of  their  forefathers,  though  false  and 
absurd ;  it  much  more  becomes  us  to  cleave  steadfastly  to 
the  service  of  the  true  God,  and  not  forsake  his  laws  and 
ordinances,  as  we  have  too  often  done.  And  this  will  be 
remarkably  fulfilled  at  the  general  conversion  of  the  Jews, 
when  this  prophecy  shall  receive  its  utmost  completion;  as 
hath  been  observed  in  the  notes  upon  the  parallel  text  of 
Isaiah.  (See  likewise  the  following  verses  of  this  chapter.) 

Ver.  6.  In  that  day  will  I  assemble  her  that  halteth.]  Or, 
I  will  heal  her  that  halteth:  (compare  Zeph.  iii.  19.)  for  so 
the  verb  asaph,  assemble,  is  translated  2  Kings  v.  3.  6.  The 
word  which  we  render  halteth,  signifies  in  general  one  that 
is  weak  and  feeble,  or  bowed  down  by  any  disease  or  cala- 
mity.   (See  Psal.  xxxv.  15.  xxxviii.  17.) 

And  I  will  gather  her  that  is  driven  out.]  This  relates  to 
the  calling  of  the  Jews  from  their  several  dispersions  into 
the  church :  (see  the  notes  upon  Ezek.  xxxiv.  13.  16.)  al- 
though it  may  in  some  degree  have  been  fulfilled  in  their 
return  from  the  Babylonish  captivity.  (Compare  Psal. 
cxlvii.  2.) 

Ver.  7.  And  I  will  make  her  that  halteth  a  remnant.]  To 
this  remnant  are  many  promises  made,  which  may  in  some 
degree  be  applied  to  the  state  of  the  Jews  after  their  re- 
turn from  captivity ;  (see  Zeph.  ii.  9.  Zech.  viii.  6. 11.)  but 
are  chiefly  to  be  understood  of  those  who  were  to  be  called 
by  the  gospel,  when  the  main  body  of  the  Jewish  nation 
were  rejected.  (See  ii.  12.  v.  3.  7,  8.  vii.  18.  Isa.  i.  9.  x. 
21,  22.  Jer.  i.  20.  Joel  ii.  32.  Zeph.  ii.  9.  iii.  13.  and  the 
notes  upon  those  places.) 

And  her  that  was  cast  off  a  strong  nation.]  The  Jews, 
when  they  return  from  their  several  dispersions,  (see  ver.  6.) 
shall  be  victorious  over  all  their  enemies.  (Compare  v.  8. 
Ezek.  xxxviii.  xxxix.  and  see  the  note  upon  Obadiah, 
ver.  8.) 

And  the  Lord  shall  reign  over  them  in  Mount  Zionfrom 
henceforth,  even  for  ever.]  Compare  Joel  iii.  17.  God  will 
dwell  and  reign  among  his  saints  in  the  New  Jerusalem, 
that  comes  down  from  heaven,  Rev.  xxi.  2,  3,  &c.  and  then 
the  kingdoms  of  the  earth  shall  become  the  kingdoms  of  the 
Lord  and  of  his  Christ,  and  he  shall  reign  for  ever  and  ever, 
Rev.  xi.  15.  compared  with  xix.  6.  Isa.  xxiv.  23.  Dan. 
vii.  27. 

Ver.  8.  And  thou,  O  tower  of  the  flock,  tJie  strong  hold  of 
the  daughter  ofZion,  unto  thee  shall  it  come,  even  the  first 
dominion,  &c.]  The  church,  of  which  the  earthly  Jerusalem 
was  but  a  figure,  shall  be  the  seat  of  this  sovereign  domi- 
nion, which  God  shall  render  conspicuous  to  the  whole 
world,  spoken  of  ver.  7.  The  tower  of  the  flock,  or  of  Eder, 
is  best  explained  by  the  strong  hold  of  the  daughter  ofZion^ 
which  follows.  The  Chaldec  paraphrase  expounds  the 
words  of  the  Messiah,  in  whom  the  ancient  kingdom  shall 
be  revived;  i.  e.  the  kingdom  of  David,  the  Beth-lehemite ; 
the  tower  of  Eder  being  in  or  near  Bcth-lehem,  (Gen.  xxxv. 
19.  21.)  This  notion  is  countenanced  by  Jonathan's  Tar- 
gum  upon  Gen.  xxxv.  19.  where  mention  being  made  in 
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the  text  of  the  tower  o/Eder,  beyond  which  Israel  spread 
his  tent,  ho  adds,  by  way  of  explanation,  from  hence  King 
Messias  shall  manifest  himself  in  the  latter  days. 

Ver.  9.  Now  why  dost  thou  cry  out  aloud?  is  there  no 
king  in  thee?  is  thy  counsellor  perished?  for  pangs  have 
taken  thee  as  a  woman  in  travail.]  Why  dost  thou  cry  out, 
as  a  woman  in  the  anguish  of  her  travail,  as  if  God  himself, 
thy  king  and  counsellor,  had  forsaken  thee?  (Compare  Jer. 
viii.  19.)  Some  understand  it  of  the  time  when  Zedekiah 
and  his  counsellors  were  seized  by  the  Chaldeans,  (2  Kings 
XXV.  6.  18,  &c.)  Calamities  are  often  compared  to  the 
pangs  of  child-bearing.  (See  Isa.  xiii.  8.  Jer.  xxx.  6. 1. 43.) 
Ver.  10.  Be  in  pain,  and  labour  to  bring  forth,  O  daugh- 
ter of  Zion.]  There  is  reason  for  your  being  in  pain  and 
anguish ;  but,  as  the  pangs  of  a  woman  in  travail,  they  shall 
have  a  happy  conclusion ;  as  it  follows  in  the  next  words. 
For  now  shall  thou  go  forth  out  of  the  city,  and  dwell  in 
the  field,  and  thou  shall  go  even  to  Babylon.]  The  Jews' 
captivity  is  expressed  by  their  going  out  of  the  city,  and 
dwelling  in  the  field;  because  their  city  and  temple  being 
destroyed,  they  should  live  in  an  obscure  state,  without 
any  visible  form  of  government  or  worship.  The  same 
condition  is  elsewhere  expressed  by  their  living  in  the  wil- 
derness. (See  the  note  upon  Ezek.  xx.  35.  and  Hos.  ii.  14.) 
So  the  church  under  persecution  is  described  as  flying  into 
the  wilderness.  Rev.  xii.  14. 

There  shall  thou  be  delivered,  inc.]  God  shall  wonderfully 
restore  thy  captivity  from  thence  by  Cyrus,  as  he  hath 
foretold  by  Isaiah,  a  prophet  contemporary  with  Micah. 
(Isa.  xliv.  28.  xlv.  1.  compare  vii.  8. 11.  of  this  prophecy.) 
Ver.  11.  Now  also  many  nations  are  gathered  against 
thee,  and  say.  Let  her  be  defiled,  and  let  our  eye  look  upon 
Zion.]  The  heathen  round  about  will  take  occasion  to  in- 
sult the  Jews'  calamity,  will  please  themselves  with  seeing 
the  temple  profeuied,  and  gratify  their  spite  with  viewing 
Jerusalem  in  a  forlorn  condition.  (See  Lam.  ii.  16.)  To 
look  upon  our  enemies,  is  to  behold  their  fall  with  delight. 
(Compare  vii.  10.  and  see  the  note  upon  Obad.  ver.  12.) 

Ver.  12.  But  they  know  not  the  thought  of  the  Lord — 
for  he  shall  gather  them  as  sheaves  into  the  floor.]  They  are 
ignorant  of  God's  purpose,  which  is  to  punish  them  with 
an  entire  destruction,  afTter  he  hath  executed  his  judgments 
upon  his  own  people.  (See  Jer.  xxv.  27 — 29.)  Great  ca- 
lamities are  compared  to  the  thrashing  of  corn  in  a  floor. 
(See  the  following  verse,  and  the  note  upon  Isa.  xxi.  10.) 

Ver.  13.  Arise  and  thrash,  O  daughter  of  Zion;  for  I 
will  make  thine  horn  iron,  and  I  will  make  thy  hoofs  brass.] 
The  expressions  allude  to  the  manner  of  treading  out  the 
com  in  the  eastern  countries,  which  was  by  the  feet  of  oxen: 
(see  Deut.  xxv.  4.)  so  the  word  horn  is  equivalent  to  the 
hoofs  which  follow.  The  words,  as  they  relate  to  Zion, 
may  be  expounded  in  a  spiritual  sense,  of  bringing  in  the 
gentiles  to  the  obedience  of  Christ.  (See  the  following  note.) 
Or  else  we  may  suppose  this  promise  will  be  fulfilled,  when 
all  the  enemies  of  the  church  shall  be  subdued,  and  the 
saints  reigning  with  Christ  shall  have  power  over  the  na- 
tions, and  slmll  rule  (the  refractory)  with  a  rod  of  iron. 
Rev.  ii.  26,  27.  (Compare  this  text  with  v.  8. 15.  of  this 
prophecy,  and  with  Isa.  xiv.  2.  xli.  15.  Ix.  12.  Ixi.  6.  and 
see  the  notes  upon  those  places.) 

And  I  will  consecrate  their  gain  unto  the  Lord,  and  their 
substance  unto  the  Lord  of  the  whole  earth.]  This  denotes 


the  conversion  of  the  gentiles,  which  is  elsewhere  expressed 
by  their  bringing  gifts  and  offerings  to  God's  temple ;  be- 
cause that  was  the  most  solemn  part  of  religious  worship 
practised  among  the  Jews.  (See  Psal.  Ixviii.  29.  Isa. 
xviii.7.  xxiii.  18.  be.  6.  9.  and  compare  Rev.  xxi.  24.  26.) 
The  word  translated  consecrate,  properly  signifies  to  de- 
vote, and  alludes  to  the  action  of  conquerors,  who  use  to 
dedicate  part  of  their  booty  to  God,  as  a  thankful  acknow- 
ledgment for  their  victory. 

CHAP,   V. 

ARGUMENT. 

The  prophet,  that  he  may  comfort  the  Jews  under  the  ca- 
lamities foretold  in  the  last  chapter,  foretells  the  birth  of 
Christ,  whose  kingdom  should  at  last  become  victorious 
over  all  its  enemies. 

Ver.  1.  jy/OW  gather  thyself  in  troops,  O  daughter  of 
troops :  he  hath  laid  siege  against  us.]  This  verse  is  to  be 
understood  of  some  foreign  invasion  of  Judea,  by  a  nation 
that  had  numerous  troops ;  and  may  relate  to  the  conquest 
of  Judea  by  the  Babylonians.  The  daughter  of  troops  is  a 
phrase  of  the  same  kind  with  the  daughter  of  affliction;  i.  e. 
one  that  is  surrounded  with  aflliction:  so  the  son  cf  death 
is  one  condemned  to  die,  1  Sam.  xx.  31.  Psal.  cii.  20. 

They  shall  smite  the  Judge  of  Israel  with  a  rod  upon  the 
cheek.]  This  may  be  understood  of  Zedekiah,  \Vho  was 
treated  in  a  contumelious  manner  by  the  Babylonians,  as  a 
common  captive,  (2  Kings  xxv.  6, 7.)  Smiting  on  the  cheek, 
signifies  treating  one  in  a  despiteful  manner.  Lam.  iii.  31. 
Matt.  V.  39.  The  Judge  of  Israel  is  equivalent  to  the  King 
of  Israel.    (See  Amos  ii.  5.) 

Ver.  2.  But  thou  Beth-lehem-Ephratah,  though  thott  be 
little  among  the  thousands  ofJudah.]  Ephrath,  or  Ephratah, 
was  another  name  for  Beth-lehem  in  the  tribe  of  Judah. 
(See  Gen.  xxxv.  19.)  And  both  names  are  joined  toge- 
ther, to  distinguish  it  from  another  Beth-lehem,  situate  in 
the  tribe  of  Zebulun,  mentioned  Josh.  xix.  15.  It  is  called 
little  among  the  thousands,  i.  e.  among  the  families,  or  cities 
of  Judah.  (Compare  Judg.  vi.  15. 1  Sam.  x.  19.)  The  ex- 
pression is  taken  from  the  first  division  of  the  people  into 
thousands,  hundreds,  and  other  subordinate  divisions.  (See 
Exod.  xviii.  21.  25.)  Both  the  city  and  family  of  David 
were  in  a  mean  condition  at  the  time  of  Christ's  birtli ; 
whereupon  the  blessed  Virgin,  in  her  song,  thankfully  com- 
memorates God's  extraordinary  favour,  in  honouring  that 
low  estate  to  which  they  were  reduced,  with  the  birth  of 
the  Messiah,  (Luke  i.  48.  52,  53.) 

But  the  word  tsair,  little,  hath  likewise  a  contrary  signi- 
fication, as  many  Hebrew  words  have,  (see  the  note  upon 
Isa.  xii.  17.)  and  signifies  one  ot'7iote  or  esteem;  in  which 
sense  it  is  taken  by  the  Chaldee  paraphrast  upon  Jer. 
xlviii.  4.  and  by  some  copies  of  the  LXX.  Zech.  xiii.  7. 
(See  Dr.  Pocock,  in  his  notes  upon  Porta  Mosis,  cap.  2. 
p.  18, 19.)  And  in  this  sense  St.  Matthew  understands  the 
text,  and  translates  it.  Art  not  the  least  among  the  princes 
of  Judah,  ii.  6. 

Yet  out  of  tJiee  he  shall  come  unto  me  that  is  to  be  ruler 
in  Israel.]  The  scribes  and  pharisees  understood  this  pro- 
phecy of  the  birth  of  the  Messiah,  as  appears  from  Matt.  ii. 
5,  6.  and  so  did  the  generality  of  the  Jews  of  that  age,  who 
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speat  of  it  as  an  undoubted  truth,  that  Christ  was  to  come 
of  the  seed  of  David,  and  of  the  town  of  Beth-lehem,  where 
David  was,  (John  vii.  42.)  The  Chaldee  agrees  with  their 
sentiments,  and  expressly  applies  the  prophecy  to  the  Mes- 
siah :  and  our  Lord  was  born  at  Beth-lehem,  by  an  especial 
act  of  Providence,  that  this  prophecy  might  plainly  be  ful- 
filled in  him.  (See  Luke  ii.  4.)  To  come  forth  is  the  same 
as  to  be  bom.  (See  Gen.  x.  14.  x\ii.  6.  xxv.  25.  1  Chron. 
ii.  53.  Isa.  xi.  1.) 

Whose  goings  forth  have  been  from  of  old,  even  from  ever- 
lasting.'\  The  wotds  do  naturally  import  an  original,  distinct 
from  the  birth  of  Christ,  mentioned  in  the  foregoing  sen- 
tence ;  which  is  here  declared  to  be  from  all  eternity  :  for 
so  the  words  mikkedem  (translated  herefrom  of  old,  but 
rendered /rom  everlasting,  Habak.  i.  12.)  and  mime  olam, 
from  the  days  of  eternity,  do  plainly  signify.  (See  Psal. 
Iv.  19.  xc.  2.  Prov.  viii.  23.)  If  we  expound  it  with  the 
Chaldee  paraphrast.  Whose  name  was  foretold  of  old,  the 
expression  contains  a  plain  description  of  the  Messias. 

Ver.  3.  Therefore  will  he  give  them  up,  until  the  time  that 
she  that  travaileth  hath  brought  forth.]  The  particle  taken, 
translated  therefore,  should  be  rendered  nevertheless,  here, 
and  in  some  other  places ;  as  Dr.  Pocock  hath  observed 
upon  the  place  :  and  see  the  note  upon  Isa.  xxx.  18.  Not- 
withstanding the  promise  of  so  great  a  blessing,  God  will 
give  up  his  people  into  the  hands  of  their  enemies,  or  leave 
them  to  be  exercised  with  troubles  ami  afflictions,  till  the 
appointed  time  of  their  deliverance  cometh,  which  shall  be 
greater  than  that  from  Babylon.  (See  iv.  10.)  This  deli- 
verance may  be  understood  of  the  church's  bringing  forth 
children  by  the  preaching  of  the  gospel :  (see  Gal.  iv.  27.) 
but  will  be  more  fully  completed  in  the  general  restoration 
of  the  Jewish  nation,  to  be  expected  in  the  latter  ages, 
(Compare  Isa.  Ixvi.  7,  8.) 

TJien  the  remnant  of  his  brethren  shall  return  to  the 
children  of  Israel.]  Or,  Shall'be  converted  with  the  children 
of  Israel.  (See  the  note  upon  Mal.  iv.  G.)  Then  the  rem- 
nant of  the  dispersed  Jews,  (see  the  note  upon  iv.  7.)  upon 
their  conversion,  shall  join  themselves  to  the  true  Israel- 
ites, and  make  one  church  with  them.  Both  the  LXX. 
and  Chaldee  read,  The  remnant  of  their  brethren.  But  if 
we  follow  the  present  Hebrew,  we  may  understand  it  of  the 
believers  that  shall  be  added  to  the  church,  for  Christ 
vouchsafes  to  call  all  believers  his  brethren.  (See  Matt, 
xii.  50.  Heb.  ii.  11.) 

Ver.  4.  And  he  shall  stand  and  feed  [or,  rule]  in  the  strength 
of  the  Lord,  and  in  the  majesty  of  the  name  of  the  Lord  his 
God,  &c.]  Christ  shall  diligently  perform  the  office  of  a 
shepherd  or  governor  over  his  church  :  (compare  vii.  14.) 
and  it  will  appear  by  the  success  which  attends  him,  that 
God  is  with  him,  and  is  glorified  in  and  by  him.  (John  xiii. 
31,  32.)  For  his  kingdom  shall  extend  itself  all  the  world 
over,  (Psal.  ii.  8.)  and  his  faithful  servants  shall  continue 
secure  under  his  protection. 

Instead  of  the  verb  ijashalu,  they  shall  abide,  the  Chaldee 
and  Vulgar  Latin  read,  yashubu,  they  shall  be  converted,  or 
return  from  their  captivity ;  which  agrees  very  well  with 
the  sense  of  the  verse  foregoing. 

For  now  shall  he  be  great  unto  the  ends  of  the  earth.]  The 
words  of  the  angel,  Luke  i.  32.  allude  to  this  text.  He 
shall  be  great,  and  shall  be  called  the  Son  of  the  Highest, 
&.C.   He  is  dignified  with  such  titles  as  were  never  given  to 


any  creature,  as  the  apostle  at  large  proves,  Heb.  i.  4,  &c. 
(Compare  Isa.  lii.  13.  and  see  the  note  there.) 

Ver.  5.  And  this  man  shall  be  the  peace.]  This  title  in  a 
peculiar  manner  belongs  to  the  Messiah,  and  is  spoken  of 
as  a  blessing  attending  his  kingdom.  (See  Psal.  Ixxii.  7. 
Isa.  ii.  4.  ix.  6, 7.  xi.  6.  Hag.  ii.  9.  Zech.  ix.  10.  Luke  ii.  14. 
Ephes.  ii.  14.  Heb.  vii.  2.)  This  sentence  may  be  best  ex- 
plained as  coherent  with  the  former  verse. 

When  the  Assyrian  shall  come  into  our  land,  and  when  he 
shall  tread  in  our  borders.]  I  take  the  sense  which  Mr.  Mede 
hath  given  to  this  passage  to  be  most  agreeable  to  the 
scope  and  design  of  the  following  part  of  the  chapter.  See 
his  Works,  p.  796.  where  he  expounds  the  place  of  the 
general  destruction  of  some  remarkable  enemy,  or  enemies, 
to  God  and  his  truth,  which  should  come  to  pass  before 
the  consummation  of  all  things  :  an  event  foretold  in  seve- 
ral places  of  Scripture.  (See  Psal.  ex.  5,  6.  Isa.  xxvi.  20, 
21.  xxxiv.  1,  &c.  Ixvi.  16.  Jer.  xxx.  7.  10.  Ezek.  xxxviii. 
xxxix.  Joel  iii.  9.  14.  Obad.  ver.  15,  &c.  Zeph.  iii.  8.  Hag. 
ii.  22.  Zech.  xii.  1.  xiv.  8.  Rev.  xix.  19.  xx.  9.)  This  ene-. 
my  is  probably  called  by  the  name  of  the  Assyrian  by 
Isaiah,  xiv.  25.  as  well  as  by  Micah  here.  (See  the  note 
upon  that  place.)  Mr.  Mede  ingeniously  conjectures,  that 
this  name  was  given  him  by  these  two  prophets,  because 
that  ever  since  the  invasion  of  Sennacherib,  the  very  name 
of  Assyrian  carried  terror  along  with  it,  being  esteemed  by 
the  Jews  as  their  most  formidable  enemy. 

Then  we  shall  raise  up  against  him  seven  shepherds,  and 
eight  principal  men.]  Or,  rulers.  Under  his  conduct  we  shall 
be  furnished  with  commanders  sufficient  to  oppose  the  en- 
terprises of  the  enemy.  Shepherds  are  elsewhere  equivalent 
to  princes  or  generals.  (See  Jer.  vi.  3.  xxv.  34.  Nahum  iii. 
18.)  The  words  seven  and  eight  are  used  for  an  indefinite 
number :  (see  Eccles.  xi.  2.)  so  once  and  twice,  six  and 
seven,  are  used.  Job  xxxiii.  14.  v.  19.  Prov.  vi.  16. 

Ver.  6.  And  they  shall  waste  the  land  of  Assyria  with  the 
sword,  and  [or  even]  the  land  of  Nimrod  in  the  entrances 
thereof]  In  its  borders,  where  its  garrisons  are,  and  its 
chief  strength  lies.  Assyria  is  called  the  land  of  Nimrod, 
because  he  was  the  first  king  of  that  country,  as  appears 
from  Gen.  x.  2.  where  the  marginal  reading  rightly  trans- 
lates the  text.  Out  of  that  land  he  (i.  e.  Nimrod,  spoken  of 
ver.  9.)  went  out  into  Assyria,  or  invaded  and  conquered 
it;  as  the  phrase,  went  forth,  commonly  signifies.  (See 
Psal.  Ix.  10.  Zech.  xiv.  3.) 

Ver.  7.  And  the  remnant  of  Jacob  shall  be  in  the  midst 
of  many  people  as  a  dew  from  the  Lord.]  That  remnant, 
mentioned  ver.  3.  and  iv.  7.  shall  be  the  instruments  of 
converting  those  gentiles  among  whom  they  live  :  (see  the 
notes  upon  Isa.  Ixvi.  12.  19.)  and  thereupon  may  fitly  be 
represented  by  the  dews  and  rains  which  come  from  hea- 
ven, and  are  the  means  of  making  the  earth  fruitful.  (Com- 
pare Deut.  xxxii.  2.  Psal.  Ixxxii.  6.  Hos.  vi.  3.) 

Which  tarries  not  for  man,  nor  waits  for  the  sons  of 
men.]  The  dews  and  the  rains  are  the  gift  of  God,  (see  Isa. 
Iv.  10.  Jer.  xiv.  22.)  and  are  spoken  of  here,  by  way  of 
distinction  from  those  fountains  and  canals  of  water, 
which  men  convey  into  their  fields  and  gardens  by  their 
own  industry.  (Compare  Deut.  xi.  10,  II.)  [Some  of 
the  rabbins  apply  the  text  to  the  birth  of  the  Messiah, 
spoken  of  ver.  2.  who  shall  be  bom,  not  in  the  ordinary 
way  of  generation,  but  by  the  miraculous  power  of  God. 
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(See  the  Bishop  of  Coventry  and  Litchfield's  Defence  of 
Christianity,  chap.  4.  sect.  2.)  To  the  same  sense  we 
may  probably  interpret  Psal.  ex.  8.  The  dew  of  thy  birth 
is  of  the  womb  of  the  morning.] 

Ver.  8.  And  the  remnant  of  Jacob  shall  be  in  the  midst 
of  many  people,  as  a  lion  among  the  beasts  of  the  forest, 
&c.]  The  former  verse  described  the  benefits  tiie  converted 
Jews  should  brinj?  to  those  gentiles  that  were  disposed  to 
embrace  the  gospel :  this  instructs  us  how  terrible  adver- 
saries they  will  prove  to  such  as  persist  in  their  enmity  to 
them  and  to  the  truth.  (Compare  Obad.  ver.  18, 19.  Zech. 
xii.  6.  and  see  the  note  upon  ver.  5.  of  this  chapter.) 

Ver.  10, 11.  And  it  shall  come  to  pass  in  that  day,  saith 
the  Lord,  that  I  will  cut  off  thy  horses  out  of  the  midst  of 
thee,  &.C.]  I  will  aftord  deliverance  to  my  people,  not  in 
the  ordinary  way  of  second  causes,  but  immediately  by 
myself;  so  that  they  shall  not  need  to  trust  in  the  strength 
of  their  forces,  or  of  their  garrisons.  (Compare  Hos.  i.  7. 
Zech.  ix.  10.) 

Ver.  12 — 14.  And  I  will  cut  off  witchcrafts  out  of  thy 
land,  and  thou  shall  have  no  more  soothsayers:  thy  graven 
images  also  mil  I  cut  off,  &c.]  The  prophet  may  be  sup- 
posed to  mention  here  those  sins  wherein  the  Jews  of  his 
own  age  were  chiefly  faulty,  thereby  to  signify,  that,  in  after- 
times,  when  the  promises  here  mentioned  should  be  ful- 
filled, such  oflFences  should  not  be  found  among  them. 
(Compare  Isa.  ii.  6—8.  with  the  context  here.)  We  may 
in  general  take  notice,  that  the  destruction  of  idolatry  is 
often  mentioned  in  the  prophets  as  a  principal  circum- 
.stance  in  their  descriptions  of  the  flourishing  state  of  the 
church,  which  should  come  to  pass  in  aftertimes.  (See 
the  note  upon  Isa.  i.  29.)  This  appears  to  have  been  the 
sentiment  of  the  ancient  Jews,  from  that  passage  in  Tobit, 
xiv.  6.  where,  speaking  of  the  times  of  the  Messias, 
he  saith,  All  nations  shall  turn  and  fear  the  Lord  tndy, 
and  shall  bury  their  idols.  No  nation  has  been  more  ad- 
dicted to  the  several  sorts  of  divination  than  the  Jews, 
both  in  ancient  and  modem  times :  (see  Juvenal,  Sat.  vi. 
<Ter.  645.  and  the  note  upon  Mai.  iii.  5.)  and  several  of 
them  comply  with  the  idolatries  practised  in  those  countries 
where  they  are  dispersed.  See  the  note  upon  Zech.  xiii.  2. 
where  thei'e  is  the  same  prediction  of  the  utter  abolishing 
of  idolatry  among  them. 

Ver.  15.  And  I  will  execute  vengeance  in  anger,  and  fury 
upon  the  heathen,  &c.]  When  I  have  purged  my  people 
from  their  corruptions,  I  will  severely  vindicate  their 
cause,  to  the  utter  destruction  of  all  their  unbelieving  ene- 
(See  the  notes  upon  ver.  5.  8.) 


mies. 


CHAP.   VI. 

ARGUMENT. 

This  chapter  relates  to  the  prophet's  own  time ;  wherein 
he  first  upbraids  the  people  for  their  ingratitude  towards 
God:  then  he  instructs  them  in  the  true  way  of  per- 
forming acceptable  service  to  him :  lastly,  he  reproves 
them  for  their  injustice  and  idolatry,  and  tells  them  that 
these  sins  are  the  causes  of  their  being  unsuccessful  in 
all  their  undertakings. 

Ver.  1.  jA.RISE,  contend  thou  before  the  mountains,  &c.] 
God  often  appeals  to  inanimate  creatures  for  the  justice 


of  his  proceedings,  thereby  to  topbraid  the  stupidity  of 
men.  (See  i.  2.  Deut.  iv.  26.  xxxii.  1.  Psal.  1.  4.  Isa.  i.  2.) 
Ver.  2.  For  the  Lord  hath  a  controversy  with  his  people, 
&c.]  He  will  enter  into  judgment  with  them  for  their  im- 
pieties, as  being  injurious  to  his  honour,  and  for  which  his 
justice  demands  satisfaction.    (See  Hos.  iv.  1.) 

Ver.  3.  O  my  people,  what  have  1  done  to  thee  ?  or  wherein 
have  I  wearied  thee?  witness  against  me.]  The  words  al- 
lude to  the  forms  of  courts  of  justice,  wherein  actions  are 
tried  between  man  and  man.  God  allows  his  people  to 
ofl'er  any  plea  in  their  own  behalf,  and  demands  what  in- 
justice he  hath  done  them,  and  what  grievances  they  can 
complain  of,  either  in  the  laws  or  the  rules  of  worship 
which  he  hath  prescribed  them.  (Compare  Jer.  ii.  5.  31.) 
Ver.  4.  For  I  brought  thee  out  of  the  house  of  Egypt,  and 
redeemed  thee  out  of  the  house  of  servants,  Sec]  On  the 
other  side,  God  puts  them  in  mind  of  the  great  favours  he 
had  bestowed  upon  them,  in  delivering  them  out  of  the 
Egyptian  bondage,  by  the  conduct  of  Moses,  Aaron,  and 
Miriam  their  sister,  who  is  here  mentioned  as  having  been 
endued  with  the  spirit  of  prophecy,  and  by  whom  upon 
some  occasions  God  made  known  his  will  to  the  Israelites. 
(See  Exod.  xv.  20.  Numb.  xii.  2.) 

Ver.  5.  O  my  people,  remember  what  Balak  king  of  Moah 
consulted,  and  what  Balaam  son  of  Beor  answered  him.] 
Remember  how  Balak  sent  for  Balaam  to  curse  Israel, 
and  he  contrary  to  his  own  intentions  blessed  them.  (See 
Numb.  xxiv.  10—12.) 

From  Shittim  unto  Gilgal,  that  ye  may  know  the  righte- 
ousness of  the  Lord.]  To  make  the  sense  perfect,  we  must 
supply  it  from  the  beginning  of  the  verse,  as  the  Chaldee 
paraphrast  doth.  Remember  what  I  have  done  for  you,  from 
Shittimun  to  Gilgal;  i.  e.  from  your  encamping  in  the  plains 
of  Moab  near  Shittim,  by  Jordan :  (see  Numb.  xxii.  1. 
compared  with  xxxiii.  48,  49.)  where  you  continued  till 
you  passed  over  that  river,  and  encamped  in  Gilgal  in  the 
land  of  Canaan.  (See  Josh.  ii.  1.  compared  with  iv.  19.) 
If  you  duly  consider  these  things,  you  will  be  convinced 
of  God's  great  goodness  to  you,  and  of  his  faithfulness  in 
fulfilling  the  promises  made  to  your  fathers. 

A  learned  prelate,  in  his  Defence  of  Christianity  from  the 
ancient  Prophecies,  p.  290.  supposes  the  phrase.  From 
Shittim  to  Gilgal,  to  be  a  proverbial  expression,  for  a  sud- 
den change  of  an  enemy's  wicked  passions  and  designs.  And 
then  the  words  will  imply  thus  much : — Remember  how  I 
would  not  suffer  Balaam,  though  when  led  to  it  by  his  in- 
clinations and  interests,  to  curse  you,  though  he  removed 
from  one  place  to  another,  to  find  a  seasonable  time  and 
prospect  for  his  enchantments,  and  surveyed  the  army  of 
Israel,  going  over  them  with  his  eye,  from  Shittim  where 
they  lay  encamped,  to  the  utmost  extremity  of  them  over  * 
against  Gilgal,  or  Jericho,  by  Jordan :  (see  Josh.  iii.  1. 
compared  with  iv.  19.)  But  the  Lord  thy  God  made  him 
turn  his  curse  into  a  blessing,  Deut.  xxiii.  5. 

Ver.  6.  Wherewith  shall  I  come  before  the  Lord,  and  bow 
myself  before  the  high  God.]  After  this  reproof  of  the  peo- 
ple's ingratitude,  they  are  introduced  by  the  prophet,  as 
anxiously  inquisitive  how  they  may  propitiate  God's  dis- 
pleasure, and  avert  his  judgments.  They  declare  them- 
selves, in  the  following  verse,  ready  to  offer  any  expiatory 
sacrifices,  though  never  so  costly,  for  that  purpose. 

Shall  I  come  before  him  with  burnt-offerings,  with  calves 
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of  a  year  old?]  "Will  God  accept  of  the  ordinary  sacrifices, 
such  as  we  offered  upon  other  occasions  as  an  atonement 
for  sin  ?     (See  Lev.  iv.  3.  ix.  2.) 

Ver.  7.  Will  the  Lord  be  pleased  with  thousands  of  rams, 
or  ten  thousands  of  rivers  of  oil?]  Or  doth  he  expect  a  more 
costly  sacrifice  ?  We  are  ready,  if  that  will  apj^ase  him, 
to  offer  up  to  him  thousands  of  rams,  and  to  add  in  propor- 
tion meat-offerings  prepared  with  oil ;  (see  Lev.  ii.  1. 4. 15.) 
though  it  should  cost  us  an  unmeasurable  quantity  of  that 
liquor.    (Compare  Job  xxix.  6.) 

Shall  I  give  my  first-born  for  my  transgression?  &c.]  They 
farther  declare  themselves  ready  to  sacrifice  their  first-bom, 
though  looked  upon  as  the  strength  and  stay  of  their  family, 
if  that  would  appease  God's  wrath,  and  procure  their  par- 
don. Such  inhuman  sacrifices  several  of  the  idolatrous 
Jews  offered  up  to  their  idols ;  for  which  they  are  severely 
reproved  by  the  prophets.  (See  2  Kings  xvi.  3.  xxi.  6.  Jer. 
vii.  31.  xix.  5.  Ezek.  xvi.  20,  21.  xxiii.  37.) 

These  two  verses  are  an  exact  description  of  the  temper 
of  hypocrites  and  habitual  sinners,  who  hope  to  obtain 
God's  favour  by  performing  the  external  duties  of  religion; 
and  are  willing  to  purchase  their  own  pardon  upon  any 
terms  but  that  of  reforming  their  lives. 

Ver.  8.  He  hath  shewed  thee,  O  man,  what  is  good,  &c.] 
Both  the  dictates  of  reason,  and  the  laws  of  God,  suf- 
ficiently inform  men  what  are  the  substantial  parts  of  their 
duty;  viz.  the  practice  of  justice  and  mercy,  and  a  re- 
verent behaviour  towards  God,  and  looking  up  to  him  as 
our  Lord  and  Maker.  This  is  a  more  acceptable  service 
than  the  most  costly  sacrifices.  (Compare  Deut  x.  12, 13. 
1  Sam.  XV.  22.  Isa.  i.  11,  &c.  Hos.  vi.  6.) 

Ver.  9.  Tlie  Lord's  voice  cries  unto  the  city.]  The  ex- 
hortations God  hath  given  you  by  his  prophets  are  chiefly 
directed  to  the  city  of  Jerusalem  and  its  principal  inhabit- 
ants, whose  injustice  and  oppression  of  their  neighbours 
cry  aloud  for  vengeance. 

And  the  man  of  wisdom  shall  see  thy  name.]  He  that  is 
truly  wise  will  easily  discover  God's  authority  in  such  a 
message.  Wisdom,  in  the  Hebrew,  is  here  put  for  the  wise 
man,  the  abstract  being  often  used  for  the  concrete :  so 
righteousness  signifies  the  righteous  man,  Isa.  xli.  2.  Some 
translate  the  sentence  thus.  They  will  learn  ivisdom  [or,  shall 
obtain  salvation]  who  fear  thy  name.  The  derivatives  from 
yare,  to  fear,  and  raar,  to  see,  are  often  used  promiscuously 
in  the  Hebrew  language. 

Hear  ye  the  rod,  and  who  hath  appointed  it.]  Hear  what 
severe  judgments  are  threatened  against  your  sins,  and 
who  it  is  that  threatens  them,  and  is  able  to  put  them  in 
execution. 

Ver.  10.  Are  there  yet  the  treasures  of  wickedness  in  the 
house  of  the  wicked  ?]  Notwithstanding  all  the  exhortations 
and  reproofs  given  you  upon  this  subject,  still  there  are 
many  that  use  unjust  and  fraudulent  means  to  enrich  them- 
selves, and  keep  scant  measures  to  sell  their  goods  by, 
which  the  law  of  God  often  declares  to  be  an  abomination 
to  him.  (See  Lev.  xix.  35,  36.  Deut.  xxv.  13. 16.  Prov. 
xi.  1.  XX.  10.)  The  word  translated  measure  is  eplmh  in 
the  Hebrew;  so  the  reproof  is  the  same  with  that  of  Amos, 
viii.  5.  where  he  charges  the  tradesmen  with  making  the 
ephah  small.   (See  the  note  there.) 

Ver.  12.  Shall  I  count  them  pure  with  the  ivicked  ba- 
lances?] See  Hos.  xii.  7. 
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Ver.  13.  Therefore  also  will  I  make  thee  sick  in  smiting 
thee.]  The  punishment  wherewith  I  will  afflict  thee  shall 
waste  thy  strength,  like  a  consuming  sickness,  which  preys 
upon  the  vitals. 

Ver.  14.  Thou  shall  eat  and  not  be  satisfied.]-  Either  thy 
food  shall  not  give  thee  due  nourishment,  or  else  thou 
shalt  not  have  enough  to  satisfy  a  craving  appetite. 

And  thy  casting  down  shall  be  in  the  midst  of  thee.]  The 
miseries  that  bring  thee  low,  shall  be  like  an  incurable 
disease  in  thy  bowels.    (See  ver.  13.) 

And  thou  shalt  take  hold,  but  shalt  not  deliver,  &c.] 
"Whatever  advantages  thou  shalt  make  by  thy  industry,  or 
whatsoever  thou  shalt  gain  by  conquest,  thou  shalt  not  be 
able  to  keep  it,  but  it  shall  become  a  prey  to  thine  ene- 
mies. A  contrary  form  of  speech  we  read  in  Isaiah, 
V.  29.  where  the  prophet,  speaking  how  successful  the  at- 
tempts of  their  enemies  should  be,  saith.  They  shall  lay 
hold  of  tlie  prey,  and  shall  carry  it  away  safe,  and  none 
shall  deliver  it,  or  retake  it.  The  rabbins  generally  inter- 
pret the  text  here  to  this  sense:  Thou  shalt  conceive  seed, 
but  shall  not  be  safely  delivered  of  the  child ;  or,  if  thou 
be,  it  shall  be  slain  by  the  enemy.  The  verb  palat,  here 
used,  is  spoken  of  cattle  which  are  safely  delivered  of 
their  young.     (Job  xxi.  20.) 

Ver.  15.  Thou  shalt  sow,  but  thou  shalt  not  reap,  &c.] 
Thou  shalt  not  enjoy  the  fruits  of  thy  labours:  a  curse 
often  threatened  for  their  disobedience.  (See  Deut.  xxviii. 
38, 39.  Amos  v.  2.  Zeph.  i.  13.) 

Ver.  16.  For  the  statutes  of  Omri  are  kept,  and  all  the 
works  of  the  house  ofAhab.]  It  is  said  of  Omri,  that  he  did 
worse  than  all  that  were  before  him,  1  Kings  xvi.  25.  and 
his  son  Ahab  added  the  worship  of  Baal  to  the  idolatry  of 
the  golden  calves,  ibid.  ver.  32.  which  is  spoken  of  there 
as  the  worse  degree  of  idolatry,  because  it  was  the  intro- 
ducing a  heathen  idol;  whereas  the  golden  calves  were 
only  an  idolatrous  representation  of  the  true  God.  Ma- 
nasseh  followed  Ahab  in  his  wickedness.  (See  2  Kings 
xxi.  3.) 

That  I  should  make  thee  a  desolation,  and  the  inhabitants 
thereof  a  hissing.]  The  subject  of  scorn  and  derision  to 
their  enemies.  (See  1  Kings  ix.  8.  Jer.  xviii.  16.  Lam. 
ii.  15.) 

Therefore  ye  shall  bear  the  reproach  of  my  people.]  The 
prophet  still  directs  his  discourse  to  the  great  and  rich  men, 
(ver.  12. 15.)  and  tells  them,  that  since  they  have  given  the 
chief  occasion  to  those  reproaches,  which  unbelievers  have 
thrown  out  upon  God's  people,  as  if  they  were  rejected 
and  cast  off  by  him,  therefore  they  shall  bear  the  prin- 
cipal share  of  that  shame  and  contempt  wherewith  their 
enemies  shall  treat  them.  (Compare  Psal.  xlii.  10.  Isa. 
xxv.  8.) 

The  LXX.  read.  The  reproach  of  the  people  ;  to  the  same 
sense  with  those  words  of  Psal.  Ixxxix.  50,  51.  /  bear 
in  my  bosom  the  reproach  of  all  the  mighty  people,  where- 
with thine  enemies  have  reproached — .  Buxtorf,  in  his  Vin- 
diciae  contra  Capellum,  shews  this  interpretation  to  agree 
with  the  Hebrew,  supposing  the  word  ammi  to  stand  for 
ammim  in  the  plural ;  of  which  syntax  he  alleges  several 
instances. 
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CHAP.  VII. 

ARGUMENT. 

The  prophet,  speaking  in  the  person  of  the  church,  laments 
the  decay  of  piety,  and  growth  of  wickedness :  possess- 
ing her  soul  in  patience  by  faith,  she  foresees  her  future 
restoration  in  the  latter  times ;  a  subject  with  which  most 
of  the  minor  prophets  conclude  their  prophecies. 

Ver.  1.  fr  OE  is  me  '.for  Jamas  ivhen  they  have  gathered 
the  summer-fruits,  &c.]  Good  men  are  become  like  a  glean- 
ing after  the  harvest  or  vintage,  scarce  two  or  three  to  be 
found  after  the  most  diligent  search.  (Compare  Isa.  xvii. 
6.  xxiv.  13.) 

My  soul  desireth  the  first  ripe  fruit.]  It  would  be  the 
same  refreshment  to  me  to  meet  with  a  truly  pious  man, 
as  it  is  to  a  thirsty  traveller  to  find  the  early  fruits  in  the 
summer  season.    (Compare  Isa.  xxviii.  4.  Hos.  ix.  10.) 

Ver.  2.  The  good  man  is  perished  out  of  the  earth,  &c.] 
The  same  complaints  we  find  in  other  holy  %vriters,  la- 
menting the  scarcity  of  good  men,  and  the  increase  of  the 
wicked.     (See  Psal.  xii.  1.  xiv.  2,  &c.  Isa.  Ivii.  1.) 

They  hunt  every  man  his  brother  with  a  net.']  They  make 
a  prey  of  their  neighbours,  and  even  of  their  friends  and 
nearest  relations.    (See  Habak.  i.  14, 15.) 

Ver.  3.  That  they  may  do  evil  with  both  hands  earnestly.] 
The  words  may  be  translated.  That  they  may  prepare  their 
hands,  for  committing  evil :  the  verb  Jierib  sometimes  sig- 
nifies to  fit  or  prepare.     (See  Exod.  xxx.  7.  Hos.  x,  1.) 

Tlie  prince  asketh,  &c.]  See  iii.  11. 

So  they  wrap  it  up.]  The  prince,  the  judge,  and  the  great 
man,  agreeing  in  their  ill  designs,  make  a  threefold  cord  of 
iniquity :  or  they  twist  one  sin  upon  another,  the  latter  to 
maintain  or  cover  the  former.  The  Chaldee  renders  it. 
So  they  deprave  or  pervert  it ;  i.  e.  the  soul,  or  mind;  which 
word  is  found  in  the  Hebrew  of  the  foregoing  sentence. 

Ver.  4.  The  best  of  them  is  as  a  brier  ;  the  most  upright  is 
sharper  than  a  thorn  hedge.]  Those  that  have  the  fairest 
character  among  them  are  set  upon  mischief.  Simiers  are 
elsewhere  compared  to  briers  and  thorns,  both  upon  the 
account  of  their  unfruitfulness,  and  because  of  their  hurt- 
ful qualities.  (See  the  notes  upon  Isa.  ix.  18.  Iv.  13.  and 
compare  2  Sam.  xxiii.  6,  7.  Heb.  vi.  8.) 

The  day  of  thy  watchmen,  even  thy  visitation  cometh,  &c.] 
The  time  of  vengeance  is  coming,  which  hath  been  fore- 
told by  the  prophets  of  former  times,  as  well  as  the  present ; 
called  here  watchmen,  as  they  are  by  Ezekiel,  iii.  7.  and 
by  Hosea,  ix.  8.  then  God  will  visit  for  all  the  sins  thou 
hast  committed  against  him.  Watchmen  may  signify  ma- 
gistrates, a§  well  as  prophets:  (see  the  note  upon  Isa.  Ivi. 
JO.)  and  then  the  words  import  the  time  when  God  will  call 
both  priuces  and  prophets  to  account  for  their  unfaithful- 
ness in  the  discharge  of  their  several  oflices.    (See  iii.  11.) 

Ver.  7.  Therefore  I  will  look  unto  the  Lord,  &c.]  The 
church  here  expresses  her  confidence  in  God  alone,  since 
no  trust  can  be  placed  in  man. 

Ver.  8,  9.  Rejoice  not  against  'me,  O  mitie  enemy,  &c.] 
Let  not  the  enemies  of  God  and  his  truth  insult  over  me, 
as  if  he  had  utterly  forsaken  me.  (See  ver.  10.  Psal.  Ixxix. 
10.)  After  he  hath  chastened  me  for  my  sins,  which  I  will 
patiently  bear,  out  of  a  just  sense  of  my  demerits,  he  will 


deliver  me  out  of  my  low  and  deso'fete  condition,  and  will 
cause  the  light  of  his  countenance  to  shine  upon  me,  and 
plead  the  cause  of  his  oppressed  truth.  (Compare  Psal. 
xxvii.  1.)  This  was  in  some  degree  fulfilled  in  their  deli- 
verance from  the  captivity.  (See  ver.  11.  and  compare 
iv.  10.) 

Ver.  10.  Mine  eyes  shall  behold  her: for  now  shall  she  be 
trodden  down  as  the  mire  of  the  streets.]  As  the  heathen  be- 
held the  desolations  of  God's  church  and  temple  with  de- 
light; (see  iv.  11.)  so  it  shall  come  to  my  turn  to  see  God's 
judgments  executed  upon  the  Babylonish  empire,  and  that 
brought  down  to  as  low  a  condition  as  ever  they  bad 
reduced  God's  people.  (See  Isa.  li.  26.  and  compare  with 
the  latter  part  of  the  sentence,  2  Sam.  xxii.  43.  Zeclk 
X.  5.) 

Ver.  11.  In  the  day  that  thy  walls  shall  be  built,  in  that 
day  shall  the  decree  be  far  removed.]  When  God  shall  visit 
his  people,  and  repair  their  decayed  estate,  (compare  Amos 
ix.  11.)  then  tlie  tyrannical  edicts  of  their  persecutors  shall 
be  utterly  abolished.  Tliis  may  partly  relate  to  the  recalling 
those  edicts  which  put  a  stop  to  the  rebuilding  the  city  and 
temple  of  Jerusalem.  (See  Ezra  iv.  23,  24.  vi.  14.  Nehem. 
ii.  8. 17.) 

Ver.  12.  In  that  day.]  The  phrase  signifies  in  the  pro- 
phets some  remarkable  time  prefixed  by  God  for  restoring 
the  Jews'  afiairs,  or  some  other  signal  events  of  Providence. 
(See  the  note  upon  Isa.  iv.  2.  and  the  Bishop  of  Coventry 
and  Litchfield's  Defence  of  Christianity,  p.  168.) 

He  shall  come  unto  thee  from  Assyria,  and  from  the  for- 
tified cities,  and  from  the  fortress  even  to  the  river,  &c.]  By 
the  single  person,  he,  is  meant  the  people,  or  the  dispersion 
of  Israel : ,  so  the  Chaldee  paraphrast  understands  it.  (See 
ver.  15.)  I  observed  in  my  notes  upon  Isa.  xix.  6.  that  this 
text  might  more  perspicuously  be  translated  thus.  He  shall 
come  unto  thee  from  Assyria  even  to  the  cities  of  Egypt,  and 
from  Egypt  even  to  the  river  [Euphrates] :  the  word  mat- 
sor,  fortress,  likewise  signifying  Egypt;  as  Bochart  ob- 
serves, Phaleg.  lib.  iv.  cap.  24.  The  words  imply,  that  the 
Jews  shall  return  from  their  several  dispersions  whither 
they  were  scattered  :  this  the  prophets  elsewhere  express 
by  their  return  from  Assyria  and  Egypt.  (See  Isa.  xi.  15, 
16.  xix.  23—25.  xxvii.  13.  Hos.  xi.  11.  Zech.  v.  10, 11.) 
Jeremiah  compares  the  captivity  of  the  ten  tribes,  who 
were  carried  away  by  Slialmaneser  into  Assyria,  to  the 
bondage  of  their  forefathers  in  Egypt,  and  promises  them 
a  like  deliverance,  Jer.  xxi.  14.  xxiii.  7,  8.  This  may  be 
the  reason  of  joining  Egypt  and  Assyria  together  in  the 
forementioned  texts :  though  it  be  also  true,  that  about  the 
time  of  Shalmaneser's  invasion,  many  of  the  Jews  fled  for 
refuge  into  Egj'pt ;  as  appears  from  Hos.  vii.  16.  viii.  13. 
ix.  3.  6. 

Ver.  13.  Notwithstanding  tlie  land  shall  be  desolate  be- 
cause of  them  that  dwell  therein,  &c.]  The  marginal  reading 
is  to  be  preferred.  After  that  the  land  hath  been  desolate, 
&c.  The  words  import,  that  the  general  restoration  of  the 
Jews  shall  not  be  brought  to  pass  till  after  their  land  hath 
lain  desolate  for  some  ages,  as  a  testimony  of  God's  dis- 
pleasure against  its  ancient  inhabitants  for  their  sins,  espe- 
cially that  heinous  one  of  rejecting  the  Messias. 

For  the  fruit  of  their  doings.]  The  miseries,  wliich  are 
the  eflects  of  men's  sins,  are  called  the  fruit  of  their  ways, 
or  doings.    (See  Prov.  i.  31.  Jer.  xxi.  14.) 
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Ver.  14.  Feed  thy  people  with  thy  rod,  even  the  flock  of 
thine  heritage.]  The  words  contain  the  prophet's  earnest 
wish  or  prayer  to  God  that  he  would  send  the  Messiah  to 
perform  the  office  of  tlie  good  Shepherd,  in  feeding  or  pro- 
tecting his  flock,  the  remnant  of  the  true  Israelites,  in  the 
age  of  renovation  ;  as  the  Chaldee  paraphrase  explains  it; 
j.  e.  in  the  times  of  the  Messiah,  when  all  things  shall  be- 
come new.  The  prophets  describe  the  Messias  under  the 
character  of  a  shepherd.  (See  above,  v.  4.  Isa.  xl.  11.  xlix. 
10.  Ezek.  xxxiv.  23.) 

Which  dwell  solitarily.]  The  expression  may  relate  to 
the  state  of  the  Jews  in  their  dispersions,  where  they  are 
preserved  separate  from,  and  unmixed  with,  the  several  na- 
tions Avhither  they  are  scattered.  But  I  rather  believe  the 
expression  is  borrowed  from  Numb,  xxiii.  9.  and  Deut. 
xxxiii.  28.  where  Israel  is  described  as  dwelling  alone;  so 
our  translators  render  the  word  badad  in  both  those  texts ; 
i.  e.  in  a  large  and  plentiful  country,  secure  under  the  Di- 
vine protection,  without  standing  in  need  of  foreign  al- 
liances. In  this  sense  the  words  relate  to  their  future  hap- 
piness and  security.    (Compare  Jer.  xxiii.  6.) 

In  the  wood,  in  the  midst  of  Carmel]  The  same  place  is 
called  the  forest  of  Carmel,  Isa.  xxxvii.  24.  and  spoken  of 
there  as  a  place  remarkable  for  its  fruitfulness :  compare 
Isa.  X.  18.  XXXV.  2.  where  our  translation  reads.  The  glory 
of  his  forest  and  his  fruitful  field,  or  his  Carmel,  as  it  is  in 
the  original.  Bashan,  which  follows  here,  and  Carmel,  are 
joined  together  as  the  most  fruitful  parts  of  Judea,  Isa. 
xxxiii.  9.  Nahum  i.  4. 

Let  them  feed  in  Baslian  and  Gilead,  as  in  the  days  of 
old.]  These  countries  were  noted  for  their  rich  and  fat 
pastures.  (See  Numb,  xxxii.  1. 33.  Deut.  xxxii.  14.)  The 
expressions  denote,  that  the  Jews  shall  enjoy  full  and  free 
possession  of  their  land  after  their  return  to  it,  with  the 
same  security  and  happiness  with  which  they  possessed  it, 
in  their  most  flourishing  state,  under  the  reigns  of  David 
and  Solomon.  (See  1  Kings  iv.  25.  compare  Zech.  x.  10.) 
We  are  likewise  to  suppose  these  temporal  blessings  to  be 
emblems  and  figures  of  the  spiritual  benefits  conveyed  by 
the  gospel.  (Compare  Isa.  Ixv.  10.  Jer.  1. 19.  Zeph.  iii.  13. 
and  see  the  notes  there.) 

Ver.  15.  According  to  the  days  of  thy  coming  out  of 
Egypt  will  I  shew  him  marvellous  things.]  The  words  are  an 
answer  to  the  prophet's  prayer  in  the  foregoing  verse; 
wherein  God  tells  him,  that  the  wonders  he  will  perform  in 
bringing  back  his  people  into  their  own  country,  shall  be 
as  conspicuous  as  those  which  he  shewed  in  their  deliver- 
ance out  of  Egypt,  and  giving  them  the  first  possession  of 
it.  The  sense  is  equivalent  to  that  of  Psal.  Ixviii.  22.  The 
Lord  hath  said,  I  will  bring  my  people  again  as  I  did  from 
Bashan;  I  will  bring  my  people  again  from  the  depths  of 
tlie  sea. 

Ver.  16.  Tlie  nations  shall  see,  and  be  confounded  at  all 
their  might.]  The  heathen  shall  feel  the  same  confusion  as 
men  do  under  a  great  disappointment,  when  they  shall  see 
that  power  and  force  defeated,  which  they  had  gathered  to- 
gether to  oppose  God's  people,  and  hinder  them  from  en- 
joying the  quiet  possession  of  their  land.  (See  Ezek. 
xxxviii.  8,  &c.)  Others  understand  their  might  of  the  might 
and  power  of  God's  people,  whom  no  force  will  be  able  to 
withstand.     (See  v.  8.) 

Tliey  shall  lay  their  hands  upon  their  mouths,  their  ears 


shall  be  deaf]  The  evident  tokens  of  a  Divine  presence 
with  his  people  shall  stop  the  mouths  of  their  adversaries, 
so  that  they  shall  be  struck  dumb  with  admiration  and  as- 
tonishment. (See  Job  xxi.  5.  xxix.  9.  Isa.  Iii.  15.)  They 
shall  hardly  believe  their  own  ears,  when  they  hear  those 
wonderful  works  which  God  hath  wrought  for  them. 

Ver.  17.  They  shall  lick  the  dust  like  a  serpent.]  The 
enemies  of  God's  people  shall  be  very  humble  and  submis- 
sive, and  ready  to  fall  down  at  their  feet.  (Compare  Psal. 
Ixxii.  9.  Rev.  iii.  9.  Isa.  xlix.  23.  Ix.  14.  and  see  the  notes 
there.)  To  the  same  sense  we  may  understand  those  words 
of  Isa.  Ixv.  25.  Dust  shall  be  the  serpent's  meat :  where  the 
prophet  applies  the  curse  threatened  to  the  serpent.  Gen. 
iii.  14.  to  the  times  of  the  millennium;  as  if  then  that  curse 
should  be  completely  fulfilled,  when  the  righteous  should 
have  an  entire  victory  over  Satan  and  all  his  offspring,  and 
tread  them  under  their  feet,  so  as  never  to  rise  up  again  to 
annoy  them.    (Compare  Rom.  xvi.  20.) 

They  shall  move  out  of  their  holes  like  worms  of  the  earth-] 
They  shall  be  afraid  to  stir  out  of  their  lurkipg  holes ;  and 
if  they  creep  out  like  worms,  they  shall  presently  hide  their 
heads  again.    (See  Psal.  xviii.  45.) 

Tltey  shall  be  afraid  of  the  Lord  our  God,  and  fear  be- 
cause of  thee.]  When  they  see  Almighty  God  appear  so 
conspicuously  in  thy  favour.  The  text  is  parallel  to  that 
of  Jer.  xxxiii.  9.  They  shall  fear  and  tremble  for  all  the 
goodness,  and  for  all  the  prosperity  that  i  procure  unto  it. 

Ver.  18.  Who  is  a  God  like  thee,  that  pardoneth  iniquity, 
and  passeth  by  the  transgression  of  the  remnant  of  his  he- 
ritage ?]  The  remnant  of  God's  heritage,  are  those  Jews, 
which  are  reserved  to  be  partakers  of  the  benefits  which 
shall  be  made  good  to  that  nation,  upon  their  conversion 
and  restoration  here  spoken  of.  (Compare  iv.  7.  v.  7,  8.) 
God  shall  then  make  manifest  his  mercy  towards  them,  in 
pardoning  all  their  former  stubbornness  and  disobedience, 
and  receiving  them  into  his  former  favour,  upon  their  re- 
pentance: (see  Zech.  iii.  10.  xii.  10.  compare  Jer.  1.  20.) 
thereby  fulfilling  that  gracious  declaration  he  made  to 
Moses,  Exod.  xxxiv.  6,  7. 

He  retains  not  his  anger  for  ever,  because  he  deligJits  in 
mercy.]  To  the  same  purpose  he  is  said  to  blot  out  men's 
iniquities,  and  not  remember  their  sins,  to  their  condemna- 
tion, Isa.  xliii.  25.  because  he  delights  in  mercy,  as  it  follows 
here;  so  acts  of  judgment  are  called  his  strange  work,  Isa. 
xxviii.  21.  such  as  he  would  not  put  in  execution,  if  they 
were  not  necessary  for  the  great  ends  of  government. 

Ver.  19.  He  will  turn  again,  he  will  have  compassion 
upon  us.]  Or,  He  will  again  have  compassion  upon  zis;  for 
the  verb  shub,  to  turn,  is  often  used  adverbially.  (See  the 
note  upon  Isa.  vi.  13.) 

He  will  subdue  our  iniquities,  and  thou  wilt  cast  all  our 
sins  into  the  depths  of  the  sea.]  Thou  wilt  utterly  abolish 
them,  that  they  shall  not  have  dominion  over  us;  as  thou 
didst  destroy  Pharaoh  and  his  army  in  the  Red  Sea,  (Exod. 
xiv.  13.)  This  victory  will  be  obtained  by  the  merits  of 
Christ,  and  the  grace  of  the  gospel.  (See  Colos.  ii.  14. 
Rom.  vi.  14.) 

Ver.  20.  Thou  wilt  perform  the  truth  to  Jacob,  and  the 
mercy  to  Abraham,  which  thou  hast  sworn  unto  our  fathers, 
&c.]  The  promises  given  to  Abraham  were  made  to  him, 
and  to  his  seed  after  him.  Gen.  xvii.  8.  So  the  Scripture 
speaks  of  the  blessings  bestowed  upon  the  children,  as  if 
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they  were  actually  made  good  to  their  progenitors.  (See 
Gen.  xlvi.  4.  Exod.  vi.  4.)  Thus  God  is  said  to  perform 
his  truth  unto  Jacob,  and  his  mercy  unto  Abraham;  or  to 
deal  mercifully  with  our  fathers,  as  the  sense  runs  in  the 
original,  Luke  i.  72.  by  fulfilling  the  promises  to  their  pos- 
terity, the  whole  family  being  reputed  one  aggregate  body. 
And  these  promises  will  receive  their  final  accomplish- 


ment in  the  conversion  and  restoration  of  the  Jewish  nation 
in  the  latter  times.  That  people  are  said  to  be  beloved  for 
tlteir  fathers'  sokes,  Rom.  xi.  28.  and  therefore  we  have  rea- 
.son  to  expect,  that  the  mercies  promised  to  their  fathers 
should,  in  God's  due  time,  be  made  good  to  them :  for  the 
gifts  and  calling  of  God  are  voithout  repentance,  Rom. 
xi.  29. 


N  A  H  U  M. 


PREFACE. 


-1.  HE  destruction  of  Nineveh,  here  prophesied  of,  is 
recorded  in  the  book  of  Tobit,  xiv.  1.5.  It  is  said  there 
to  be  taken  by  Nebuchodonosor  and  Assuerus ;  which  ac- 
count Archbishop  Usher,  in  his  Anneds,  A.  M.  3378.  Dr. 
Prideaux,  Script.  Connex.  p.  47,  48.  and  other  learned 
men,  understand  of  Nabupolassar,  father  to  Nebuchad- 
nezzar (called  in  the  Greek  translation  Nebuchodonosor), 
and  Cyaxares  king  of  Media,  called  by  Daniel  Ahasuerus, 
Dan.  ix.  1.  This  remarkable  transaction  is  placed  by  Dr. 
Prideaux  in  the  twenty-ninth  year  of  king  Josiah,  about 
twenty-four  years  before  the  destruction  of  Jerusalem; 
and  the  fixing  it  to  this  time  exactly  agrees  with  the  ac- 
count given  by  the  heathen  historians,  Herodotus  and 
others ;  as  St.  Jerome  has  observed  in  his  preface  upon 
Jonah.  The  Ninevites  would  not  take  warning  by  Jonah's 
prophecy  ;  so  not  only  Nahum,  who  probably  lived  in 
the  reign  of  Hczekiah,  but  also  Zephaniah,  who  lived  in 
the  time  of  Josiah,  foretold  the  destruction  of  Nineveh, 
ii.  13. 


CHAP.   I. 

ARGUMENT. 

The  burden  of  Nineveh  is  the  title  of  this  prophecy,  being 
the  chief  subject  of  it :  though  this  chapter  is  in  the 
nature  of  a  preface  to  the  succeeding  prophecy ;  setting 
forth  God's  goodness  to  his  people,  and  his  severity  to- 
wards his  enemies.  Concerning  the  sense  of  the  word 
burden,  sec  the  note  upon  Jcr.  xxiii.  33. 

Ver.  1.  X  HE  book  of  the  vision  of  Nahum  the  EUkoshite.] 
The  title  of  Elkoshite  is  probably  taken  from  the  place 
where  he  lived.  St.  Jerome  informs  us,  that  there  was  a 
village  in  Galilee  called  Elkegai ;  the  ruins  of  which  were 
shewed  to  him,  when  he  travelled  over  those  parts.  (See 
the  preface  to  his  comment  upon  Nahum.) 

Ver.  2.  God  is  jealous,  and  the  Lord  revengeth,  &c.]  As 
he  is  very  jealous  of  his  honour,  so  he  will  not  fail  to 


execute  his  judgment  on  those  that  aff'ront  and  dishonour 
him :  and  though  he  doth  not  always  punish  sinners  im- 
mediately, yet  he  will  exercise  his  severity  upon  them  in 
due  time. 

Ver.  3.  The  Lord  is  slow  to  anger,  and  great  [rather, 
although  he  be  great]  in  power,  and  [or,  but]  will  not  at 
all  acquit  the  tvicked.'\  The  last  sentence  runs  in  the  He- 
brew, nakkeh,  lo  ye  nakkeh  ;  which  is  capable  of  a  double 
interpretation,  either  as  our  translation  renders  it,  or  else 
it  may  be  translated.  He  will  utterly  destroy :  in  which 
sense  it  is  taken,  Exod.  xxxiv.  7.  Numb.  xiv.  18.  The 
sense  which  our  interpreters  follow  agrees  best  with  the 
context  here.    (See  the  note  upon  Jer.  xxx.  11.) 

The  Lord  hath  his  way  in  the  whirlwind,  and  the  clouds 
are  the  dust  of  his  feet.]  An  allusion  to  his  coming  down 
upon  Sinai,  when  darkness  and  tempests  surrounded  him ; 
(see  Exod.  xix.  16.  18.  Deut.  v.  22,  23.  compare  Psal. 
xviii.  7.  xcvii.  2.)  find  he  will  come  again  in  the  same  man- 
ner to  the  last  judgment;  of  which,  particular  judgments 
are  the  earnest.    (See  Psal.  1.  3.  Dan.  vii.  13.) 

Ver.  4.  He  rebuketh  the  sea,  and  maketh  it  dry,  &c.]  The 
rivers  and  the  sea  itself  are  dried  up  at  his  rebuke,  as  the 
Red  Sea  and  Jordan  were  of  old;  (compare  Isa.  1.  2. 
Habak.  iii.  8.)  and  the  most  pleasant  and  fruitful  countries, 
such  as  Bashan,  Carmel,  and  Lebanon,  are  parched  up 
with  drought  when  he  is  displeased.  (See  Isa.  xxxiii.  9. 
XXXV.  2.  Micah  vii.  14.) 

Ver.  5.  The  mountains  quake  at  him,  the  hills  melt,  &c.] 
This  may  likewise  allude  to  God's  coming  down  upon 
Mount  Sinai ;  (compare  Exod.  xix.  18.  Judg.  v.  4.  Psal. 
Ixviii.  8.  xlvii.  5.  Micah  i.  4.)  or  else  it  may  relate  to  the 
last  judgment,  as  the  following  words  plainly  do.  (See 
the  note  on  ver.  3.) 

Ver.  6.  His  fury  is  poured  out  like  fire,  and  the  rocks  are 
thrown  down  by  him.}  God  is  a  consuming  fire,  when  he 
comes  to  execute  his  judgments,  Deut.  iv.  24.  and  as  fire 
is  of  a  sufficient  force  to  dissolve  the  hardest  rocks,  so 
God's  vengeance  can  humble  the  most  obdurate  sinners. 

Ver.  7.  He  knowelh  them  that  trust  in  him.']  i.  e.  He 
takes  a  particular  care  of  them.  (Compare  Psal.  i.  7. 
2  Tim.  ii.  19.  and  see  the  note  upon  Hos.  xiii.  5.) 

Ver.  8.  But  with  an  overrunning  flood  he  ivill  make  an 
utter  end  of  the  place  thereof]  An  army's  overrunning  a 
country  is  often  compared  to  an  inundation.  (See  Isa.  viii. 
7,  8.  Dan.  ix.  26.  xi.  10.  20.  40.)    Thus  God  will  bring 
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the  great  city  of  Nineveh  to  utter  ruin,  so  that  there  shall 
be  no  remains  thereof  in  aftertimes.  For  the  ruins  which 
are  to  be  seen  of  Mosul,  are  on  the  opposite  side  of  the 
river  Tigris. 

The  place  thereof.']  The  affix  or  relative  plainly  relates 
to  Nineveh,  against  which  city  this  prophecy  is  directed, 
ver.  1. 

And  darkness  shall  pursue  his  enemies.']  i.  e.  Ruin  and 
destruction.    (Compare  Isa.  viii.  22.) 

Ver.  9.  Advtrsity  shall  not  rise  up  the  second  time.]  I 
will  make  an  utter  destruction  all  at  once  :  When  I  begin, 
I  ivill  also  make  an  end,  as  it  is  expressed  2  Sam.  iii.  12. 
The  words  may  be  understood  with  relation  to  the  destruc- 
tion of  Nineveh  prophesied  of  in  the  following  chapters ; 
viz.  that  at  the  same  time  an  end  should  be  put  to  the 
family  which  then  reigned  over  Assyria,  and  the  seat  of  the 
empire  should  be  translated  to  Babylon.  (See  the  note 
upon  iii.  18.) 

Ver.  10.  For  while  they  be  folden  together  as  thorns.] 
Or,  For  as  they  are  folden  together  like  thorns.  The  par- 
ticle ad  translated  while,  may  be  a  term  of  comparison. 
(See  Noldius,  p.  668.)  The  destruction  of  sinners  is  else- 
where compared  to  the  burning  of  thorns.  (See  the  note 
upon  Isa.  ix.  18.) 

And  while  they  are  drunken  as  drunkards.]  Compare  iii. 
11.  God's  vengeance  is  often  called  the  cup  of  his  fury, 
because  it  deprives  men  both  of  strength  and  reason.  (See 
the  note  upon  Jer.  xxv.  15.) 

Ver.  11.  There  is  one  come  out  of  thee,  that  imagineth 
evil,  &c.]  This  probably  is  meant  of  Sennacherib,  that 
uttered  so  many  reproaches  and  blasphemies  against  the 
true  God.  (See  ver.  14,  15.)  Nineveh  was  one  of  his 
royal  seats,  at  the  time  when  Nahum  delivered  this  pro- 
phecy. 

Ver.  12.  Though  they  be  quiet  [or  rather,  prosperous],  and 
likewise  many,  yet  thus  shall  they  be  cut  down  when  he  shall 
pass  through.]  Though  the  Assyrians  be  never  so  nume- 
rous, and  puffed  up  with  their  prosperous  success  against 
Egypt;  (see  the  note  upon  iii.  8.)  which  will  encourage 
Sennacherib  to  march  directly  against  Jerusalem;  yet 
God  shall  cut  them  off  at  one  stroke  by  his  angel,  who 
slew  in  one  night  in  the  camp  of  the  Assyrians  one  hundred 
and  eighty-five  thousand,  (2  Kings  xix.  25.)  The  verb  trans- 
lated pass  through,  is  often  used  of  a  hostile  invasion. 
(See  Isa.  viii.  8.  Dan.  xi.  10.  Joel  iii.  17.)  It  is  taken  in 
that  sense,  ver.  15.  of  this  chapter,  and  in  both  places  is 
to  be  understood  of  Sennacherib,  the  enemy  mentioned 
ver.  11. 

Though  I  have  afflicted  thee,  I  will  afflict  thee  no  more.] 
Rather,  no  longer,  by  Sennacherib  or  his  forces.  (See  ver. 
1-3, 14.)  So  the  particle  nM  is  plainly  taken,  Ezek.  xii. 
28.  Hos.  i.  6.    (See  Noldius,  p.  682.) 

Ver.  1.3.  For  now  I  will  break  his  yoke  from  off  thee, 
&c.]  Hezekiah  and  his  people  shall  no  longer  be  tribu- 
taries to  the  king  of  Assyria,  as  they  have  been  for  a  con- 
siderable time.     (See  2  Kings  xvi.  17.  xviii.  14.) 

Ver.  14.  The  Lord  liath  given  a  commandment  concern- 
ing thee,  that  no  more  of  thy  name  be  sown.]  God  had  de- 
creed that  Sennacherib's  family  should  not  long  preserve 
their  royal  state  and  dignity:  his  son  and  successor,  Esar- 
haddon,  was  now  probably  at  man's  estate ;  for  he  suc- 
ceeded his  father  in  a  little  time  after  his  defeat,  (2  Kings 


xix.  37.)  and  reigned  with  great  felicity  almost  forty  years ; 
but  his  next  successor,  or  the  next  but  one,  was  dispos- 
sessed of  his  kingdom  by  Nabupolassar,  father  to  Nebu- 
chadnezzar, whose  family  enjoyed  the  empire  "of  Assyria, 
or  Babylon,  as  it  came  then  to  be  called,  till  the  conquest 
by  Cyrus.  (See  Dr.  Prideaux,  under  the  fifteenth  and 
twenty-ninth  years  of  Josiah.)  Some  explain  the  words 
thus  :  Thou  shall  do  no  more  remarkable  actions,  whereby 
thy  name  may  be  remembered.  So  the  Chaldee  under- 
stands it. 

Out  of  the  house  of  thy  gods  will  I  cut  off  the  graven 
image,  and  the  molten  image.]  When  God  executes  his 
judgments  upon  any  heathen  prince  or  nation,  he  is  said  to 
punish  the  idols  of  that  people,  because  the  conquerors 
triumph  over  their  idols  as  well  as  their  worshippers,  and 
bring  in  their  own  idols  into  the  room  of  those  they  van- 
quish.   (See  the  notes  upon  Isa.  xix.  1.  xlvi.  1.  Jer.  1.  2.) 

I  will  make  thy  grave;  for  thou  art  vile.]  We  may  supply 
the  sense  from  the  former  sentence.  The  house  of  thine 
idol  shall  become  thy  grave,  when  thou  shalt  be  dishonour- 
ably slain  by  thine  own  sons,  (2  Kings  xix.  37.)  as  a  just 
punishment  for  thy  blasphemies  against  the  God  of  Israel, 
(ibid.  ver.  6. 16.) 

Ver.  15.  How  beautiful  are  the  feet  of  him  that  bringeth 
good  tidings,  that  pub  lisheth  peace.]  The  same  words  are  to 
be  found  in  Isaiah,  Iii.  6.  There  they  relate  to  the  joyful 
news  of  the  Jews*  return  from  Babylon,  and  in  a  more  emi- 
nent sense  to  the  glad  tidings  of  the  gospel :  here  they  may 
be  fitly  understood  of  the  good  tidings  of  the  miraculous  de- 
feat of  Sennacherib's  army,  and  the  raising  of  the  siege  of 
Jerusalem,  which  was  the  consequence  of  it;  to  which  the 
folloAving  words  do  plainly  relate. 

O  Judah,  keep  thy  solemn  feasts,  perform  thy  vows.]  Thou 
hast  now  a  free  access  to  the  temple,  to  keep  the  stated 
feasts  with  their  usual  solemnity,  and  particularly  to  per- 
form the  vows  thou  madest  to  God  in  thy  late  distress. 

For  the  wicked  [or,  the  wicked  one]  shall  no  more  pass 
through  thee.]  See  ver.  9.  12.  14. 

CHAP.   II. 

ARGUMENT. 

This  and  the  following  chapter  contain  a  description  of  the 
taking  of  Nineveh  by  the  Babylonians  and  Medes.  (See 
the  note  upon  i.  1.) 

Ver.  1.  AJ.E  that  dasheth  in  pieces  is  come  up  before  thy 
face.]  An  enemy  that  will  break  down  thy  walls  and  de- 
stroy thine  inhabitants,  O  Nineveh,  is  come  to  besiege  thee. 
The  words  may  be  literally  translated.  The  hammer  is  come 
up  against  thee;  in  the  same  sense  as  the  Chaldeans  are 
called  the  hammer  of  the  whole  earth,  Jer.  1.  23.  The  origi- 
nal word  indeed  is  not  the  same  in  both  places,  but  they 
are  synonymous. 

Keep  the  munition,  watch  the  way.]  There  is  need  of  thy 
utmost  industry  to  defend  thyself  in  strengthening  the  gar- 
risons, and  guarding  the  passes.     (Compare  iii.  13,  14.) 

Make  thy  louts  strong,  &c.]  Stir  up  all  thy  strength  and 
courage. 

Ver.  2.  For  the  Lord  hath  turned  away  the  excellency  of 
Jacob  as  the  excellency  of  Israel.]  Some  translate  the  words 
thus.  The  Lord  hath  returned  [or,  will  revenge]  the  pride, 
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OT  injurious  dealings,  agaiiist  Jacob,  and  the  pride  against 
Israel;  i.  e.  he  will  requite  the  injuries  and  oppressions 
which  Sennacherib  and  Shalmaneser,  the  kings  of  Assyria, 
have  exercised  upon  Judah  and  Israel.  This  interpreta- 
tion agrees  better  with  the  scope  of  the  text,  than  that 
which  most  translators  follow,  and  suits  very  well  with  the 
Hebrew  idiom.  Compare  Joel  iii.  19.  Habak.  ii.  8.  17. 
Obad.  ver.  10.  where  the  second  of  two  substantives  is 
taken  in  the  same  sense  by  our  translators. 

For  the  emptiers  have  emptied  them  out,  and  marred 
their  vine-branchesJi  The  Assyrian  conquerors  have  plun- 
dered them  of  all  their  wealth,  and  bereaved  them  of  their 
children,  often  compared  in  Scripture  to  branches.  (See 
particularly.  Gen.  xlix.  22.  compared  with  Deut.  xxxiii.  17.) 

Ver.  3.  The  shield  of  his  mighty  men  is  red,  the  valiant 
men  are  in  scarlet.}  This  may  be  understood  either  of  the 
colour  of  their  shields  and  clothes  when  they  were  made, 
or  of  their  being  died  in  blood  afterward.  (Compare  Isa. 
Ixiii.  2.) 

The  chariots  shall  be  with  flaming  torches  in  the  day  of 
his  preparation.}  Or,  Like  flaming  torches.  (See  the  follow- 
ing verse.)  The  Hebrew  particles  beth  and  caph,  as  they 
are  alike  in  figure,  so  they  are  often  in  signification.  (See 
Noldius,  p.  162.)  Thus  those  words  of  Isaiah,  xlviii.  10. 
might  be  best  translated,  I  have  refined  thee,  but  not  as 
silver  ;  i.  e.  not  with  so  fierce  a  fire. 

And  the  fir-trees  shall  be  terribly  shaken.}  The  spears 
eind  lances  made  of  fir,  and  which  were  so  long  and  large, 
that  they  looked  like  so  many  trees. 

Ver.  4.  The  chariots  shall  rage  in  the  streets.}  They  shall 
drive  furiously  against  one  another ;  as  it  follows. 

TTiey  shall  seem  like  torches,  they  shall  run  like  the  light' 
nings.}  They  shall  resemble  flames  or  lightning  in  their 
SAviftness,  and  their  wheels  continually  striking  fire  out  of 
the  stones  and  pavements  of  the  streets.    (See  iii.  2.) 

Ver.  5.  He  shall  recount  his  worthies :  [but]  they  shall 
stumble  in  their  walk.}  The  king  of  Nineveh  shall  muster 
together  his  choicest  troops  ;  but  they  shall  be  disordered, 
and  give  way,  or  be  discomfited,  as  they  march  against 
the  enemy. 

They  shall  make  haste  to  the  wall  thereof,  and  the  de- 
fence shall  be  prepared.}  On,  the  other  side,  the  besiegers 
shall  make  their  regular  approaches  towards  the  walls  of 
Nineveh,  and  prepare  their  defences  against  the  assaults 
of  the  besieged. 

Ver.  6.  The  gates  of  the  rivers  shall  be  opened,  and  the 
palace  shall  be  dissolved.}  Or,  melt.  At  length  the  enemies 
shall  possess  themselves  of  all  the  avenues  towards  the 
several  streams  of  the  river  Tigris,  and  so  become  masters 
of  the  city.  This  shall  make  the  heart  of  the  king  and  all 
his  court  to  melt  for  fear,  and  quite  lose  all  their  courage. 
To  this  sense  the  Chaldee  paraphrase  explains  the  latter 
part  of  the  verse. 

Ver.  7.  Huzzab  shall  be  led  away  captive,  she  shall  be 
brought  up.}  Rather,  removed,  or  taken  away.  (Compare 
Jer.  xlviii.  15.  Psal.  cii.  24.)  By  Huzzab,  the  Chaldee  un- 
derstands the  queen  of  Nineveh :  but  the  word  may  pro- 
bably mean  Nineveh  itself;  the  word  denoting  a  strong  or 
impregnable  fortress. 

Her  maids  shall  lead  her  as  with  the  voice  of  doves,  &c.] 
Nineveh  is  described  as  a  great  princess  carried  captive 
with  her  maids  of  honour  attending  her,    and  bewailing 


hcr's  and  their  condition,  with  boating  their  breasts,  and 
other  expressions  of  lamentation ;  denoting  the  lesser  cities 
tinder  their  jurisdiction,  that  should  be  sharers  with  her  in 
the  same  calamity.  So  Babylon  is  represented  as  a  tender 
and  delicate  lady,  undergoing  the  hardships  of  a  captivity. 
Isa.  xlviii.  1.  5.  7,  8. 

As  with  the  voice  of  doves.}  Birds  remarkable  for  their 
melancholy  note.   (Compare  Isa.  xxxviii.  14.  lix.  11.) 

Ver.  8.  But  [or,  surely]  Nineveh  is  of  old  as  a  pool  of 
waters:  yet  they  shall  flee  away.}  The  words  may  be  trans- 
lated. The  waters  of  Nineveh  are  as  a  pool  of  waters;  i.,e. 
as  the  city  is  well  watered  by  being  situated  upon  the  river 
Tigris,  so  it  is  vastly  populous.  A  multitude  is  elsewhrare 
compared  to  many  waters.  (See  Jer.  li,  13.  Rev.  xvii.l.  15.) 
But  they  shall  all  flee  for  fear  of  the  enemy,  and  run  away 
like  water,  (Compare  Psal.  Iviii.  7.)  The  sense  in  the 
LXX.  of  Dr.  Grabe's  edition  runs  very  clear,  if  it  can  be 
reconciled  with  the  original,  Nineveh  is  like  a  pool  of  water; 
waters  are  her  wall,  or  defence. 

Stand,  stand,  shall  they  cry,  &c.]  When  the  commanders 
bid  them  stand  to  their  arms,  none  shall  turn  back  to  make 
head  against  the  enemy,  but  shall  shift  for  themselves  as 
fast  as  they  can.   (See  ver.  10.  iii.  17.) 

Ver.  9.  Take  the  spoil  of  silver.  Sec]  The  enemy  may 
easily  plunder  the  city  of  all  its  riches  and  costly  furniture, 
for  there  is  none  to  make  any  resistance. 

Ver.  10.  She  is  empty  ;  and  the  heart  melteth.}  The  inha- 
bitants have  no  heart  nor  courage  to  defend  themselves, 
(see  iii.  13.)  but  leave  the  city  to  be  plundered  and  laid 
waste  by  the  enemy. 

The  knees  smite  together,  &c.]  Expressions  of  much  fear, 
and  terrible  apprehensions  of  the  approaching  evils.  (Com- 
pare Jer.  XXX.  6.  Dan.  v.  6.  Joel  ii.  6.) 

Ver.  11, 12.  Where  is  the  dwelling  of  the  lion,  and  feed- 
ing-place of  the  young  lions?  &c.]  What  is  become  of  the 
stately  palaces  of  the  king  and  princes  of  Nineveh,  who 
like  so  many  lions  preyed  upon  the  neighbouring  countries, 
and  enriched  their  city  with  spoils  they  took  from  others  ? 
(Compare  Job  iv.  10, 11.  PsaJ.  xxxiv.  10.  Ezek.  xix.  2.  7.) 

The  lion — strangled  for  his  lioriesses,  &c.]  The  lions  pro- 
vide food  for  the  females,  till  their  young  ones  are  able  to 
shift  for  themselves. 

Ver.  13.  /  will  burn  their  chariots  in  the  smoke.}  They 
shall  be  destroyed  in  the  fire  which  consumes  the  city. 
(See  iii.  15.) 

The  sword  shall  devour  the  young  lions,  &c.]  See  ver.  12. 

And  the  voice  of  thy  messengers  shall  no  more  be  heard.} 
Thou  shalt  no  more  send  ambassadors  to  distant  countries, 
either  to  encourage  thine  allies,  or  to  terrify  thine  enemies. 
(See  Isa.  xviii.  2.) 

CHAP.    III. 

See  the  Argument  of  the  foregoing  chapter. 

Ver.  1.  rr  OE  to  the  bloody  city,  &c.]  Where  princes 
and  great  men  shed  innocent  blood  to  enrich  themselves 
with  the  spoils  of  the  slain.  (Compare  Ezek.  xxii.  2,  3. 
xxiv.  6—9.) 

Tlie  prey  departeth  not.}  They  are  still  increasing  their 
conquests  by  ruin  and  oppression,  till  it  will  come  to  their 
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own  turn  to  be  spoiled  and  conquered.    (Compare  Isa. 
xxxiii.  1.) 

Ver.  2.  The  noise  of  a  whip,  &c.]  See  ii.  3, 4.  and  com- 
pare Jer.  xlvii.  3. 

Ver.  4.  Because  of  the  multitude  of  the  whoredoms  of  the 
well-favoured  harlot,  &c.]  Great  cities  are  often  called  har- 
lots, upon  the  account  of  those  vices  which  prevail  in  them, 
and  infect  others  by  their  example.   (See  Isa.  xxiii.  16.) 

Tlie  mistress  of  witchcrafts.}  The  arts  of  luxury  which 
are  encourage*?  in  such  places  are  called  witchcrafts,  be- 
cause they  have  a  sort  of  charm  in  them  to  draw  others 
aside.    (Compare  Isa.  xlvii.  9.  Rev.  xviii.  23.) 

That  selleth  nations  through  her  whoredoms,  and  families 
through  her  witchcrafts. 1  That  makes  whole  nations  a  prey 
to  their  enemies,  by  teaching  them  the  arts  of  softness  and 
effeminacy,  and  so  rendering  them  weak  and  defenceless. 
Families  are  equivalent  to  kingdoms.  (See  the  note  upon 
Jer.  i.  15.  and  compare  Amos  iii.  2.  Zech.  xiv.  18.) 

Ver.  5.  I  will  discover  thy  skirts  upon  thy  face,  &c.j  I 
will  send  thee  into  captivity  naked  and  bare.  (See  Isa. 
XX.  4.  8.  xlvii.  2,  3.  Jer.  xiii.  22.  Micah  i.  11.)  Thus  will 
I  expose  thy  shame  to  the  world ;  which  was  a  punishment 
often  inflicted  upon  harlots.  (See  the  note  upon  Ezek. 
xvi.  37.) 

Ver.  6.  I  will  cast  abominable  filth  upon  thee,  &c.]  I  will 
deprive  thee  of  all  thine  ornaments,  and  will  cover  thee 
with  shame  and  reproach,  and  make  a  public  example  of 
thee.  Such  was  the  usage  that  common  prostitutes  met 
with.    (See  Ezek.  xxiii.  25,  26.) 

Ver.  7.  All  that  look  upon  thee  shall  flee  from  thee.]  As 
being  affrighted  at  the  sight  of  thy  dismal  condition. 

Who  will  bemoan  her?  whence  shall  I  seek  comforters  for 
/ter?]  An  allusion  to  the  lamentations  used  at  funerals,  and 
performed  by  persons  hired  for  that  purpose.  (See  the 
notes  upon  Jer.  ix.  17, 18.  Ezek.  xxviii.  2.)  The  words  im- 
ply, that  if  we  seek  for  any  mourners  to  perform  this  oiBcc 
over  departing  Nineveh,  none  will  be  found  to  do  it ;  every 
ooe  rejoicing  over  her  destruction. 

Ver.  8.  Art  thou  better  than  populous  No  ?]  Which  w£is 
sacked,  and  its  inhabitants  made  captives,  as  it  follows. 
The  Hebrew  reads.  No  Ammon;  the  same  city  which  is 
called  Hammon  No,  Ezek.  xxx.  15.  and  Ammon  Minnu, 
Jer.  xlvi.  25.  where  our  English  reads,  the  multitude  of  No, 
as  it  does  render  it  populous  No  here  ;  though  the  place 
probably  took  its  name  from  Ham,  the  founder  of  the 
Egyptian  kingdom,  (thence  called  the  land  of  Ham,  Psal. 
cvi.  22.)  who  was  worshipped  there  under  the  name  of 
Jupiter  Hammon:  accordingly  the  LXX.  render  it  Dios- 
polis,  upon  that  place  of  Jeremiah :  it  was  likewise  called 
Tliebes  by  Homer,  who  describes  it  as  famous  for  its  hun- 
dred gates. 

That  was  situate  among  the  rivers,  &c.]  Which  was  de- 
fended by  the  river  Nile  on  the  one  side,  and  the  Red  Sea 
CO  the  other,  as  by  so  many  walls  and  ramparts. 

Ver.  9.  Ethiopia  and  Egypt  were  her  strength.']  Dr.  Pri- 
deaux's  Scripture  History,  under  the  fifteenth  of  Hezekiah, 
with  great  reason  supposes  this  calamity  to  have  been- 
brought  upon  No  by  Sennacherib,  about  three  years  before 
he  besieged  Jerusalem,  in  the  time  of  Hezekiah.  At  that 
time  Sevechus,  tlie  son  of  Sabaccon,  or  So,  mentioned 
8  Kings  xvii.  4.  was  king  both  of  Egypt  and  Ethiopia ;  so 
they  are  mentioaed  here  as  confederates,  and  Isaiah  fore- 


tells that  they  should  be  vanquished  by  Sargon,  or  Senna- 
cherib :  Isa.  XX.  4.  Whereas  the  destruction  of  No,  fore- 
told by  Jeremiah,  xlvi.  25.  and  Ezekiel,  xxx.  14.  was,  after 
this,  brought  to  pass  by  Nebuchadnezzar. 

Put  and  Lubim  were  thy  helpers.]  Put,  or  Phut,  is  ren- 
dered Libya  by  our  translators,  Ezek.  xxx.  5.  and  the  Li- 
byans, Jer.  xlvi.  9.  but  this  text  proves  that  they  were  a 
distinct  people.  Phut  probably  denotes  Mauritania.  (See 
Bochart's  Phaleg.  lib.  iv.  cap.  33.) 

Ver.  10.  They  cast  lots  for  her  honourable  men.]  The  con- 
querors used  to  cast  lots  what  captives  should  come  to 
each  man's  share.  (See  Joel  iii.  3.  Obad.  ver.  11.) 
Ver.  11.  Thou  shall  be  drunken.]  See  i.  10. 
Thou  shall  be  hid,  thou  also  shall  seek  strength,  because  of 
the  enemy.]  Or,  Thou  shall  repair  to  thy  fortress,  because  of 
the  enemy.  Thou  shalt  not  dare  to  shew  thyself  to  the 
enemy,  but  shalt  betake  thyself  to  thy  munitions  (seeii.  1.) 
and  places  of  strength.   (Compare  ver.  13. 17.) 

Ver.  12.  All  thy  strong  holds  shall  be  like  fig-trees  with 
the  first  ripe  figs,  &c.]  As  figs  drop  off  when  they  are  ripe, 
so  shall  thy  strong  holds  fall  into  the  enemy's  hands,  upon 
the  first  assault. 

Ver.  13.  The  gates  of  thy  land  shall  be  set  wide  open  unto 
thine  enemies,  &c.]  The  several  passages  by  which  the 
enemy  may  invade  thee  shall  be  left  defenceless:  (see  ii.  1.) 
so  that  they  may  easily  set  on  fire  thy  fortifications. 

Ver.  14.  Draw  the  waters  for  the  siege.]  In  order  to  main- 
tain the  siege. 

Go  into  the  clay,  and  tread  the  mortar,  make  strong  [or 
repair]  the  brick-kiln.]  In  order  to  repair  the  breaches  of 
thy  walls,  or  make  new  ones  within,  if  the  old  ones  should 
be  taken  by  the  enemy.  In  those  countries  they  used  brick 
in.stead  of  stone.   (See  Gen.  xi.  3.) 

Ver.  15.  Tliere  the  fire  shall  devour  thee.]  Whilst  thou 
art  repairing  the  old  fortifications,  or  making  new  ones,  the 
enemy  shall  set  thy  works  on  fire.  The  .particle  sham, 
there,  may  signify  tlien.  (See  Noldius,  p.  767.) 

It  shall  eat  thee  up  like  the  canker-worm.]  The  sword  of 
thine  enemies,  who  shall  be  as  numerous  and  destructive 
as  locusts,  or  canker-worms,  shall  destroy  thee.  (See  Joel 
i.  4.) 

3Iake  thyself  many  as  the  canker-ivorm,  &c.]  Though 
thou  multiply  thine  armies,  like  locusts  or  caterpillars,  yet 
the  enemy  shall  destroy  them. 

Ver.  16.  The  canker-worm  spoileth  and  flieth  away.]  As 
the  locusts  destroy  the  fruits  of  the  earth,  and  fly  away  to 
another  place,  so  shall  thy  soldiers  pillage  all  the  wealth 
thou  hast  gained  by  trafl5c,  and  then  leave  thee. 

Ver.  17.  Thy  crowned  are  as  the  locusts,  &c.]  The  word 
Minnazaraik  may  be  literally  rendered  the  Nazarites :  that 
title  is  given  to  persons  remarkable  for  their  youth  and 
beauty,  (Lam.  iv.  7.  see  the  note  upon  Amos  ii.  11.)  and 
so  may  not  improperly  be  applied  to  the  ofiicers  in  the  Ni- 
nevites'  army :  these  the  prophet  compares  to  locusts  and 
grasshoppers,  both  for  their  number,  (see  ver.  15.)  and  for 
another  quality,  that  they  shun  the  heat  of  battle,  just  as 
the  grasshoppers  do  the  heat  of  the  sun. 

Tliy  captains.]  The  Hebrew  word  is  Taphsir  or  Tiphsar, 
as  it  is  read  Jer.  Ii.  27.  which  some  suppose  to  be  derived 
from  the  Persian  word  Satrapas,  the  letters  being  trans- 
posed. 
Ver.  18.  Thy  shepherds  slumber,  O  king  of  Assyria :  thy 
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nobles  dwell  in  the  dust.'\  By  shepherds  are  meant  captains 
or  generals.  (Compare  Jer.  vi.  3.  xxv.  34.)  These  are  said 
to  slumber,  as  having  lost  their  courage,  or  as  being  gone 
to  their  last  sleep,  are  dead  and  buried.  (Compare  Psal. 
Ixxvi.  5,  6.)  By  the  king  of  Assyria,  Dr.  Pridcaux,  in  the 
place  abovecited,  understands  Saracus,  who  was  now  van- 
quished by  Nabupolassar  (who  had  before  possessed  him- 
self of  tlie  kingdom  of  Babylon),  and  Cyaxares  the  king  of 
Media.  (See  the  Argument  of  this  prophecy.)  The  fall  of 
this  prince  is  elegantly  described  by  Ezekiel,  xxxi.  3,  &c. 
The  words  of  Jeremiah,  1. 18.  I  have  punished  the  king  of 
Assyria,  are  to  be  understood  of  the  same  person. 

Thy  people  is  scattered  upon  the  mountains,  and  no  man 
gathereth  them.]  Their  generals  are  called  shepherds  at  the 


beginning  of  the  verse :  the  same  metaphor  is  here  conti- 
nued, and  the  people  are  said  to  be  dispersed,  now  their 
leaders  are  fled  or  destroyed,  as  sheep  are  scattered  where 
they  have  no  shepherd.    (Compare  1  Kings  xxii.  17.) 

Ver.  19.  There  is  no  healing  of  thy  wound.']  Thy  destruc- 
tion is  unavoidable.  The  Chaldee  expounds  it.  None  is 
sorry  or  grieved  at  thy  destruction :  which  sense  agrees 
very  Mell  with  the  original,  and  what  follows :  They  that 
hear  the  bruit  of  thee  [and  thy  fall]  clap  their  hands  over 
thee,  as  rejoicing  over  thy  calamities.  (Compare  Lam.  ii. 
15.  Ezek.  xxv.  6.  Zeph.  ii.  15.) 

For  upon  whom  hath  not  thy  wickedness  passed  conti- 
nually ?]  All  the  neighbouring  countries  have  felt  the  ef- 
fects of  thy  cruelties  and  oppressions. 


HABAKKUK. 


PREFACE. 


JL  HE  Prophet  Habakkuk  was  probably  contemporary 
with  Jeremiah,  and  prophesied  in  the  reign  of  Josiah ;  for 
the  subject  of  his  prophecy  is  the  same  with  that  of  Jere- 
miah, and  upon  the  same  occasion ;  viz.  the  destruction 
of  Judah  and  Jerusalem  by  the  Chaldeans,  for  their  heinous 
sins  £ind  provocations.  We  may  observe,  as  Nahum,  the 
preceding  prophet,  foretold  the  destruction  of  the  Assy- 
rians, who  carried  the  ten  tribes  captive ;  so  Habakkuk 
foretells  the  judgments  that  should  come  upon  the  Chal- 
deans, who  completed  the  captivity  of  the  two  remaining 
tribes. 


CHAP.    I. 

ARGUMENT. 

The  prophet  complaining  of  the  growth  of  iniquity  among 
the  Jews,  God  foreshews  him  the  desolations  the  Chal- 
deans will  make  in  Judea,  and  the  neighbouring  countries, 
as  the  ministers  of  his  vengeance.  The  prophet  there- 
upon falls  into  a  holy  expostulation  with  God  about 
these  proceedings,  moved  thereunto,  as  it  seems,  by  the 
impatience  of  the  Jews,  who  justified  themselves  in  com- 
parison of  their  conquerors:  to  which  he  receives  an 
answer  in  the  following  chapter. 

Ver.  1.  -*  HEburden  which  Habakkuk  the  prophet  didsee.] 
The  word  burden  is  commonly  explained  of  a  burdensome 
prophecy,  big  with  ruin  and  destruction.  (See  the  note 
upon  Jer.  xxiii.  33.)  But  a  learned  prelate,  in  his  Defence 
of  Christianity  from  the  Prophecies  of  the  Old  Testament, 
p.  10.  observes,  that  the  Hebrew,  massa,  signifies  no  more 


than  barely  a  prophecy,  and  so  is  translated  in  our  English 
Bibles,  Prov.  xxxi.  1.  and  is  often  translated  by  vision  and 
prophecy  in  the  LXX.  and  other  ancient  versions ;  the 
word  being  used  in  that  sense,  from  the  prophet's  bearing  or 
feeling  within  him  the  influence  of  God's  Spirit:  for  which 
reason  they  were  called  in  Greek,  Gfa^ojoot,  and  Flvtw/na- 

TO(p6pOl. 

Ver.  2.  How  long  shall  I  cry  unto  thee  of  violence,  and 
thou  wilt  not  save  ?]  The  prophet  proposes  the  common 
objections  against  providence,  taken  from  the  prosperity 
of  the  wicked,  and  the  oppression  of  the  righteous,  which 
has  been  a  stumbling-block  even  to  good  men.  (See  Job 
xii.  1.  6.  xxi.  7.  Psal.  xxxvii.  Ixxiii.  Jer.  xii.  1.) 

Ver.  3.  And  there  are  that  raise  up  strife  and  contention,] 
Or,  There  is  strife,  and  contention  carries  it:  they  that  are 
best  skilled  in  the  arts  of  contention  carry  the  cause. 

Ver.  4.  And  judgment  doth  never  go  forth.]  Or,  Doth  not 
go  forth  to  perfection;  is  never  rightly  and  duly  admi- 
nistered. 

For  the  wicked  doth  compass  about  the  righteous.]  Doth 
overpower  him. 

Ver.  5.  Behold  ye  among  the  heathen,  and  regard  and 
wonder  marvellously,  &c.]  For  a  punishment  to  such  exor- 
bitant practices,  behold  God's  making  the  heathen,  viz.  the 
Chaldeans,  (ver.  6.)  instruments  of  his  vengeance :  this  is 
a  judgment,  you  despisers  of  God's  prophets  will  hardly 
believe,  when  you  consider  that  at  present  the  Chaldeans 
are  your  friends  and  confederates :  as  appears  by  Josiah's 
fighting  with  the  king  of  Egypt,  as  being  a  confederate  of 
the  king  of  Assyria  or  Babylon.  (See  2  Kings  xxiii.  29. 
and  Dr.  Prideaux,  under  the  thirty-first  year  of  Josiah.)  St. 
Luke  quoting  this  text  according  to  the  LXX.'s  translation. 
Acts  xiii.  41.  reads  it  thus.  Behold,  ye  despisers,  and  wonder, 
and  perish.  The  learned  Dr.  Pocock,  in  his  miscellaneous 
notes  in  Portam  Mosis,  cap.  3.  shews,  that  the  interpretation 
is  agreeable  to  the  present  Hebrew  copy :  the  word  bagojim, 
which  we  translate  among  the  heathen,  he  derives  from  the 
verb  baga,  which  still  signifies,  in  Arabic,  to  be  proud,  or 
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scornful :  the  following  words  the  same  translation  renders. 
And  wonder  and  perish;  which  sense  he  proves  the  word 
tamah  will  admit. 

Ver.  6.  For,  lo,  I  will  raise  up  the  Chaldeans,  that  bitter 
and  hasty  nation,  &c.]  Who  should  make  several  invasions 
into  Judea,  and  at  last  utterly  conquer  it.  (See  2  Kings 
xxiv.  XXV.)  They  are  said  here  to  be  cruel  in  their  temper, 
and  vigorous  in  their  warlike  expeditions.  (Compare  ver.  8.) 

Ver.  7.  Their  judgment  and  their  dignity  [or,  authority] 
shall  proceed  of  themselves.']  They  will  be  their  own  judges 
of  what  is  right  or  wrong.  The  marginal  reading  in  our 
English  Bible  does  not  seem  to  agree  with  the  original. 

Ver.  8.  Their  horses  are  more  fierce  than  evening  tvolves.] 
Or,  Are  swifter  than  evening  wolves,  when  they  go  out  for 
their  prey,  and  are  pinched  with  hunger.  (See  Psal.  civ.  20. 
Jer.  V.  6.)  The  words  might  be  translated  to  an  easier  sense : 
Their  horsemen  are  fiercer  than  evening  wolves,  and  shall 
spread  themselves,  or  shall  be  multiplied. 

And  their  horsemen  shall  come  from  far  ;  they  shall  fly  as 
an  eagle,  &c.]  The  words  plainly  allude  to  Deut.  xxviii. 
49,  50.  (Compare  Jer.  v.  15.)  The  Chaldeans  are  said  to 
coxae  from  far  in  respect  of  their  neighbours  the  Philistines, 
Syrians,  and  Moabites,  who  used  to  infest  Judea. 

Ver.  9.  Their  faces  shall  sup  up  as  the  east  wind.]  They 
shall  destroy  every  thing  where  they  march,  as  the  east  wind 
blasts  the  fruits  of  the  earth.  (Compare  Ezek.  xvii.  10. 
Hos.  xiii.  15.)  Some  render  the  words.  Whatsoever  they 
gather,  they  sliall  carry  it  towards  the  east,  meaning  to  Baby- 
lon, which  lay  north-east  from  Judea. 

And  they  shall  gather  captivity  as  the  sand.]  Not  only  in 
Judea,  (see  Jer.  lii.  28—30.)  but  in  all  the  neighbouring 
countries  which  they  shall  conquer.  (See  the  following  note.) 

Ver.  10.  And  they  shall  scoff  at  the  kings,  Sec]  The  He- 
brew uses  the  singular  number  as  well  here  as  in  the  follow- 
ing verse ;  and  is  to  be  understood  of  the  king  of  Babylon, 
who  conquers  kings  and  princes,  and  treats  them  with  scorn 
and  contempt:  so  they  used  Zedekiah  and  his  princes, 
(see  2  Kings  xxv.  G,  7.  18.  21.)  and  so  they  shall  serve  the 
kings  of  Egypt  and  Tyre,  and  the  princes  of  Moab,  Edom, 
and  the  Philistines  ;  who  shall  all  of  them  successively  be 
conquered  by  Nebuchadnezzar.  (See  Ezek.  xxv.  xxvi. 
xxix.  xxxii.) 

For  they  shall  heap  dust,  and  take  it.]  Cast  up  mountains 
against  them,  and  so  take  them.  (See  Jer.  xxxii.  24. 
xxxiii.  4.) 

Ver.  11.  Tlien  shall  his  mind  change,  and  he  shall  pass 
over,  and  transgress,  &c.]  The  prophet  speaks  of  the  several 
kings  of  Babylon  as  if  they  were  one  and  the  same  person; 
(see  the  note  upon  Isa.  xxiii.  15.)  and  saith,  that  he  shall 
change  his  mind  with  his  fortune,  and  impute  his  success 
to  bis  idol  Belus;  which  was  remarkably  true  of  BeLshazzar, 
Nebuchadnezzar'ssuccessor:  (see  Dan.  v.  4.)but  we  may  un- 
derstand the  words  of  Nebuchadnezzar  himself,  if  we  trans- 
late the  latter  part  of  the  verse  thus.  This  his  strength  is  his 
God;  i.  e.  imputing  all  his  success  to  his  own  prowess:  (com- 
pare ver.  16.)  and  afterward,  for  those  arrogant  words  of 
hi.s,  mentioned  Dan.  vi.  30.  he  was  degraded  into  a  beast. 

Ver.  12.  Art  not  thou  from  everlasting — ive  shall  not  die.] 
Thou  that  livest  for  ever,  and  whose  word  is  as  unchange- 
able as  Uiyself,  wilt  preserve  us  from  utter  destruction,  and 
in  due  time  make  good  thy  promises  to  us.  (See  Psal. 
cii.  27,  28.) 

VOL.  IV. 


Tliou  hast  ordained  them  for  judgment,  &c.]  Thou  hast 
appointed  the  Chaldeans  to  be  instruments  of  thy  vengeance 
upon  sinners.  (See  2  Kings  xix.  25.  Isa.  x.  5 — 7.  Psal. 
xvii.  13.  Ezek.  xxx.  25.) 

Ver.  13.  Thou  art  of  purer  eyes  than  to  behold  iniquity.] 
With  any  complaisance,  or  approbation. 

Wherefore  lookest  thou  upon  them  that  deal  treacherously, 
and  holdest  thy  tongue  when  the  wicked  devoureth  the  man 
that  is  more  righteous  than  he  ?]  Seemest  to  connive  at,  or 
dost  not  shew  any  dislike  at,  the  violence  of  those  idolatrous 
Chaldeans. 

Ver.  14, 15.  And  makest  men  as  the  fishes  of  the  sea,  &c.] 
Suffereth  the  Chaldeans  to  treat  them  no  better  than  fishes, 
who  become  a  general  prey  to  the  fisherman's  net  or  angle. 

Ver.  16.  Therefore  they  sacrifice  to  their  net,  and  burn 
incense  to  their  drag.]  They  impute  all  their  victories  to 
strength  and  skill,  and  make  no  acknowledgments  to  God 
for  their  success.  (See  ver.  11.  Isa.  x.  13.  Deut.  viii.  17, 
18.) 

Ver.  17.  Shall  they  therefore  empty  their  net?]  Carry 
away  the  riches  and  treasures  of  their  conquest  (see  2  Kings 
xxiv.  13.)  in  order  to  undertake  more ;  just  as  fishermen 
empty  their  nets  to  fill  them  again.  But  the  words  may  be 
rendered.  Shall  he  (see  ver.  10.)  cast  or  spread  his  net?  The 
Hebrew  verb  is  used  of  drawing  a  sword  or  spear:  (see 
Ezek.  xxviii.  7.  Psal.  xxxv.  3.)  to  this  sense  the  Greek 
and  Chaldee  here  understand  it. 

CHAP.   II. 

ARGUMENT. 

In  answer  to  the  complaints  of  the  prophet  in  the  foregoing 
chapter,  God  tells  him  that  he  will  in  due  time  perform 
the  promises  made  to  his  people,  of  deliverance  by  the 
Messiah ;  and  that  in  the  mean  time  good  men  will  sup- 
port themselves  by  faith ;  and  then  foreshows  him  the 
ruin  of  their  great  adversary,  the  Babylonian  empire,  and 
the  judgment  he  will  inflict  upon  them  for  their  covetous- 
ness,  their  cruelty,  and  idolatry. 

Ver.  1.  X  WILL  stand  upon  the  watch-tower,  &c.]  It  was 
the  business  of  a  watchman,  in  the  time  of  war,  to  descry 
from  an  eminent  station  what  messengers  were  coming,  and 
to  make  known  the  message  as  soon  as  possible.  (See 
2  Kings  ix.  17,  &c.)  The  prophet  puts  himself  in  such  a 
posture,  that  he  may  receive  God's  answer  to  the  complaints 
he  made  in  the  foregoing  chapter. 

And  what  I  shall  answer  when  I  am  reproved.]  Or  rather. 
What  I  shall  answer  as  to  what  I  have  argued;  viz.  to  the 
expostulations  I  made  with  God  just  before. 

Ver.  2.  Write  the  vision,  and  make  it  plain  upon  tables. 
Sec]  When  the  prophets  are  commanded  to  write  anything, 
it  denotes  the  great  importance  of  it,  that  the  notice  of  it 
may  be  transmitted  to  posterity.  (See  the  note  upon  Isa. 
viii.l.  xxx.  8.)  So  God  here  commands  the  prophet,  to  write 
the  contents  of  this  vision  in  such  legible  characters  as  were 
used  in  public  tables  that  were  hung  up  in  temples  and 
market-places,  that  every  one  might  have  cognizance  of 
them. 

Ver.  3.  For  the  vision  is  for  an  appointed  time.]  God  has 
determined  a  set  time  when  it  shall  be  fulfilled,  and  not  be- 
fore.   (Compare  Dan.  viii.  19.  xi.  27.  35, 36.)    According 
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to  the  common  translation  of  the  following;  words,  by  this 
vision  we  are  to  understand  the  destruction  of  the  Baby- 
lonian monarchy,  which  is  plainly  foretold  from  the  fifth 
verse  to  the  end  of  the  chapter,  and  is  a  proper  answer  to 
tbe  complaint  or  argument  the  prophet  had  made  in  the 
foregoing  chapter.  But  the  learned  Bishop  of  Coventry 
and  Litchfield,  in  his  Defence  of  Christianity  from  the  an- 
cient Prophecies,  p.  160.  observes,  that  the  prophet,  by 
way  of  preface  to  that  prediction,  confirms  the  Jews  in  the 
general  expectation  of  their  deliverer  the  Messias,  whose 
coming  had  been  so  often  promised,  and  which  profane 
persons  began  to  question,  when  they  saw  God  gave  up  his 
people  into  the  hands  of  a  cruel  and  idolatrous  nation. 

But  in  the  end,  it  shall  speak,  and  not  lie.]  The  same  learned 
prelate,  p.  168.  observes,  that  the  verb  puach  properly  sig- 
nifies to  break  forth,  as  the  morning  light  does;  (see  Cant, 
ii.  17.  iv.  6.)  to  which  sense  the  LXX.  and  Vulgar  Latin 
translate  it  here ;  so  he  renders  the  sentence.  At  the  end,  it 
(or,  he)  shall  break  forth,  and  not  deceive. 

Though  it  tarry,  wait  for  it;  because  it  will  surely  come, 
it  will  not  tarry.]  There  are  two  different  words  in  the  He- 
brew, which  our  English  expresses  by  that  one  word  tarry: 
so  the  same  learned  person  translates  the  sentence  thus. 
Though  he  tarry,  expect  him ;  because  he  that  cometh  will 
come,  he  will  not  go  beyond  the  appointed  time,  but  will 
make  good  the  promises  of  deliverance  given  to  your  fa- 
thers. To  this  sense  the  LXX.  render  the  words,  very 
agreeably  to  the  original ;  and  the  apostle  follows  their  in- 
terpretation, (Heb.  X.  37.)  and  understands  them  of  the 
Messias,  who  is  often  called.  He  that  cometh,  or  should 
come,  into  the  world:  (see  Psal.  cxviii.  26.  Zech.  ix.  9.  John 
vi.  14.)  the  verb  stands  impersonally  in  the  Hebrew  text; 
but  in  such  a  syntax  the  person  is  commonly  understood. 

Ver.  4.  Behold,  his  soul  which  is  lifted  up  is  not  up- 
right in  him.]  The  Septuagint  translate  the  sentence  thus : 
If  he  (i.  e.  the  just,  as  it  follows)  draw  back,  my  soul 
(the  present  Hebrew  copies  read  his  soul,  understanding  it 
of  God)  shall  have  no  pleasure  in  him.  This  version  Bishop 
Pearson  hath  proved  to  be  agreeable  to  the  original  text, 
Prolegom.  to  the  LXX.  and  the  apostle  confirms  this  ex- 
position by  following  that  translation,  Heb.  x.  38. 

Ver.  5.  Yea  also,  because  he  transgresseth  by  wine,  he  is  a 
proud  man,  neither  keepeth  he  at  home,  &c.]  If  we  suppose  a 
new  paragraph  to  begin  here,  according  to  the  exposition 
given  of  the  foregoing  verses,  the  sense  would  run  plainer 
if  the  words  were  thus  translated.  Moreover  he  that,  like  a 
man  transgressing  by  wine,  is  proud,  slmll  not  continue,  or 
prosper.  The  copulative  joined  to  the  last  word  in  the 
Hebrew  is  often  redundant.  The  words  would  yield  a 
plainer  sense,  if  they  were  thus  translated:  Moreover,  (like) 
a  man  transgressing  by  wine,  he  is  proud,  and  shall  not  con- 
tinue, or  prosper.  To  this  sense,  the  Chaldee  paraphrast 
and  Vulgar  Latin  explain  the  words  ;  the  particle  of  com- 
parison, as,  being  often  understood.  (See  the  note  upon 
Isa.  xxi.  8.)  The  prophet  having  assured  the  Jews  of  a 
deliverance  in  God's  appointed  time,  proceeds  now  to  de- 
nounce his  judgment  against  the  Babylonian  monarchy, 
speaking  of  it  as  comprised  under  one  person  at  the  head 
of  it.  (See  the  note  upon  i.  11.)  Here  he  describes  him  as 
one  intoxicated  with  his  successes,  and  not  knowing  how 
to  set  any  bounds  to  his  ambition ;  but  still,  as  his  con- 
quests enlarge,  his  desire  of  having  more  increases.    Hell, 


or  death,  and  the  grave,  are  proverbial  emblems  of  an  in- 
satiable temper.    (See  Prov.  xxvii.  29.  xxx.  16.) 

But  gathereth  to  him  all  nations,  &c.]  Extends  his  domi- 
nions far  and  near.    (See  i.  17.) 

Ver.  6.  Shall  not  all  these  take  up  a  parable  against  him, 
and  a  taunting  proverb,  &c.]  A  parable  or  proverb  signi- 
fies a  metaphorical  or  figurative  saying  out  of  the  common 
way,  as  the  Greek  word  Ylapoi/xta  imports ;  so  it  is  opposed 
to  speaking  plainly,  without  figure  or  such-like  ornament, 
John  xvi.  29.  Thus  the  ancient  sages  clothed  their  in- 
structions in  apt  stories  and  suitable  comparisons ;  upon 
which  account  Solomon  joins  together  a  prorcrft,  and  the 
interpretation;  the  words  of  the  wise,  and  their  dark  sayings, 
Prov.  i.  6.  Such  were  the  symbols  of  Pythagoras,  and 
some  other  celebrated,  wise  men  among  the  gentUes.  Of 
this  kind  is  the  parable,  or  taunting  and  satirical  proverb, 
here  uttered  against  the  king  of  Babylon,  and  the  insatia- 
ble ambition  of  that  monarchy. 

Woe  to  him  that  increaseth  that  which  is  not  his !  how 
long?  &c.]  Woe  to  him  that  is  still  increasing  his  own  do- 
minion by  invading  his  neighbours ;  surely  he  will  not  con- 
tinue long  so  to  do  without  some  remarkable  check  from 
Providence !  and  so  what  he  thus  increases  will  not  be  for 
himself  (for  so  the  words  in  the  former  part  of  the  sentence 
may  be  translated),  but  for  the  Medes  and  Persians,  who 
shall  conquer  him,  and  enrich  themselves  with  his  spoils. 
(See  the  following  verse.) 

And  to  him  that  ladeth  himself  with  thick  clay.]  His  gold 
and  silver,  which  is  nothing  originally  but  earth  or  clay, 
shall  turn  to  no  benefit,  but  be  rather  his  burden ;  adding 
weight  to  his  sins  and  punishment. 

Ver.  7.  Shall  not  they  suddenly  rise  that  shall  bite  thee, 
&c.]  Cyrus  took  the  city  of  Babylon  (and  thereby  put  an 
end  to  the  Babylonish  empire)  by  a  sudden  assault,  taking 
advantage  of  a  festival,  celebrated  by  night  according  to 
custom,  and  then  draining  the  river  without  being  perceived, 
and  making  it  fordable  for  bis  army;  according  to  the  ac- 
count Herodotus  and  Xenophon  give  of  the  taking  of  Ba- 
bylon, wherein  they  exactly  agree  with  the  prophecy  of 
Jeremiah,  chap.  1.  li.  foretelling  the  same  event. 

Ver.  8.  Because  of  men's  blood,  and  for  the  violence  of  the 
land,  &c.]  As  a  just  return  for  thy  cruelty  in  the  slaughter 
of  many  thousands  killed  by  thee  in  battle ;  and  particu- 
larly for  the  violence  oflered  to  the  land  of  Judea,  and  the 
city  of  Jerusalem  and  its  inhabitants.  The  words  might 
have  been  more  plainly  translated,  for  the  xnolence  against 
the  land.  Sac.  for  so  the  same  phrase  is  rendered,  Obad. 
ver.  10.    (Compare  here  ver.  17.  and  Jer.  li.  35.) 

Ver.  9.  That  he  may  set  his  nest  on  high,  &c.]  Strong 
fortresses  and  citadels  are  compared,  for  their  height,  to 
nests,  which  birds  are  led  by  their  instinct  to  make  upon 
the  tops  of  trees,  to  place  themselves  and  their  young  ones 
out  of  the  reach  of  danger.  (Compare  Jer.  xlix.  6.  Obad. 
ver.  4.) 

Ver.  10.  Thou  hast  consulted  shame  to  thy  house  by  cut- 
ting off  many  people,  &c.]  Thy  cruelty  towards  others  wiU 
turn  at  last  to  tliy  own  confusion,  and  utter  extirpation  of 
thy  family,  of  which  there  will  be  left  neither  name  nor  rem- 
nant, son  nor  grandson;  as  God  threatens  Nebuchadnez- 
zar, Isa.  xiv.  22.  Belshazzar  being  the  last  of  that  family, 
whose  death  put  an  end  to  the  Babylonian  monarchy. 
Ver.  11.  For  the  stone  shall  cry  out  of  the  tvall,  and  the 
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beam  out  of  the  timber  shall  answer  it.]  The  houses  and 
towns  which  have  been  destroyed  by  the  Chaldeans,  shall 
cry  for  vengeance  against  the  destroyers.  It  is  a  great 
question,  vrhat  is  the  proper  signification  of  the  Hebrew 
caphis,  being  found  but  in  this  one  place  of  the  Bible : 
our  translators  render  it  beam ;  others  think  it  signifies  a 
brick. 

Ver.l2.  Woe  to  him  that  buildeth  a  town  with  blood,  Sac] 
Who  hath  raised  the  greatness  of  his  capital  city  Babylon 
npon  the  ruins  of  many  other  cities,  and  the  destruction  of 
their  inhabitants.   (Compare  Micah  iii.  10.) 

Ver.  13.  Behold,  is  it  not  of  the  Lord  of  hosts  that  the 
people  shall  labour  in  the  very  fire  ?  &c.]  The  latter  part  of 
the  verse  is  with  very  little  alteration  repeated,  Jer.  li.  58. 
where  he  describes  the  destruction  of  Babylon.  I  observed 
in  my  notes  upon  that  place,  that  the  sentence  might  be 
better  translated  thus :  The  people  shall  labour  for  that 
tohich  shall  be  [fuel]  for  the  fire,  and  the  people  shall  weary 
themselves  for  a  thing  of  nought;  i.  e.  all  the  pains  the 
Chaldeans  have  taken  in  enlarging  and  beautifying  their 
city,  shall  be  lost  in  the  flames  which  shall  consume  their 
stately  buildings.     (See  the  notes  upon  Jer.  li.  25.) 

Ver.  14.  For  the  earth  shall  be  filled  with  the  knowledge 
of  the  glory  of  the  Lord,  &c.]  For  God's  providence  in  go- 
verning the  world  shall  conspicuously  appear  in  the  down- 
fal  of  the  Babylonian  empire ;  especially  as  it  is  described 
in  the  prophets  as  an  earnest  and  type  of  the  fall  of  mys- 
tical Babylon,  which  will  be  a  decisive  stroke,  that  will 
thoroughly  vindicate  oppressed  truth  and  innocence. 

Ver.  15.  Woe  to  him  that  giveth  his  neighbour  drink,  that 
puttestthy  bottle  to  him,  &c.]  The  desolation  of  any  country 
is  often  compared  to  drunkenness :  (see  the  note  upon  Jer. 
XXV.  15.)  so  the  king  of  Babylon,  who  subdued  the  neigh- 
bouring countries  round  about  him,  and  perhaps  got  an 
advantage  over  some  of  them  by  gifts  and  presents,  or  by 
counterfeit  leagues  and  friendship,  is  compared  to  a  man 
that  gets  an  advantage  over  another  by  persuading  or 
forcing  him  to  drink  too  much.  The  word  chemath,  trans- 
lated bottle,  signifies  likewise  that  heating  or  poisonous 
quality  which  attends  wine  taken  in  excess;  (compare  Hos. 
vii.  5.)  and  is  often  taken  for  any  poisonous  juice.  (See 
Deut.  xxxii.  24.  33.  Job  vi.  4.  xx.  16.  Psal.  Iviii.  4.) 

That  thou  mayest  look  on  their  nakedness.]  The  too  fre- 
quent effects  of  drunkenness,  is  to  engage  others  to  commit 
lewdness,  and  thereby  expose  them  to  shame  ;  so  the  king 
of  Babylon  intoxicates  the  minds  of  his  neighbours,  by  his 
arts  of  policy,  in  order  to  discover  the  weakness  of  their 
countiy  or  government,  called  the  nakedness  of  the  land. 
Gen.  xlii.  9.  and  thereby  get  the  better  of  them. 

Ver.  16.  Tliou  art  covered  with  shame  for  glory  :  drink 
thou  also,  &c.]  Thy  glory  shall  now  be  turned  into  shame  : 
for  it  shall  come  to  thy  turn  to  feel  the  fury  of  God's  judg- 
ments, often  expressed  by  the  cup  of  his  wrath;  when  thy 
people  shall  be  made  captives,  and  stripped  bare  withoutany 
covering  to  their  nakedness.  (See  Isa.  iii.  17.  Nahumiii.5.) 

Ver.  17.  For  the  violence  of  Lebanon  shall  cover  thee.] 
God  .shall  execute  his  vengeance  upon  thee  for  the  violence 
thou ha.st  oflFered  to  the  temple  at  Jerusalem;  (compare  Jer. 
1.  28.  li.  11.)  which  is  here  compared  to  the  cedars  of  the 
forest  of  Lebanon,  for  its  height  and  stateliness  of  its  build- 
ings. (Compare  Zech.  xi.  1.)  Or  else  the  prophet  com- 
pares the  cruelty  of  the  Medes  and  Persians  to  the  violence 


of  wild  beasts  in  the  forest  of  Lebanon :  so  the  following 
words  import. 

And  the  spoil  of  beasts,  which  made  them  cfraid.]  The 
relative  wAicA,  added  by  our  translators,  obscures  the  text; 
whichmightbe  more  plainly  rendered.  The  spoil  of  (or,  made 
by)  beasts  shall  make  them  afraid,  or  make  thee  afraid  ;  as 
the  Septuagint  and  the  Chaldee,  with  a  very  little  altera- 
tion, read  the  text.  As  thou  hast  spoiled  others,  without 
any  sense  of  common  humanity,  so  the  army  of  the  con- 
queror shall  deal  by  thee;  (see  ver.  8.)  and  shall  tear  thee 
in  pieces,  as  wild  beasts  do  their  prey.  (See  Isa.  xiii. 
15.  18.) 

Because  of  men's  blood,  &c.]  See  ver.  8. 

Ver. '18.  What  profiteth  the  graven  image,  &c.]  The  last 
sin  the  prophet  takes  notice  of,  for  which  God  will  execute 
his  judgments  upon  Babylon,  is  idolatry:  (compare  Jer. 
1. 2.  li.  44. 47.)  and  he  tells  the  king  of  Babylon,  that  when 
he  sees  Bel  and  the  rest  of  his  graven  images  carried  away 
by  the  conquerors  in  triumphant  procession,  (see  Isa.  xlvi. 
1,  2.)  he  will  be  convinced  that  his  Idols  could  bring  no 
advantage  or  protection  to  their  worshippers. 

The  molten  image,  and  a  teacher  of  lies.]  The  setting  up, 
and  paying  adoration  to  them,  tend  to  encourage  the  igno- 
rant in  their  absurd  fancy,  that  Gfod  is  like  the  work  of 
men's  hands,  and  that  images  have  some  Divine  power 
lodged  within  them :  to  the  same  purpose  the  stock  is 
called,  the  doctrine  of  vanities,  Jer.  x.  8. 

To  make  him  dumb  idols.]  Who  have  mouths  and  speak 
not,  Psal.  cxv.  5.    (Compare  1  Cor.  xii.  2.) 

Ver.  19.  Woe  unto  himthat  saith  to  the  wood.  Awake,  &c.] 
Woe  to  him  that  calls  upon  idols,  as  if  they  could  awake 
and  hear  his  prayers,  as  God  is  said  to  awake,  when  he 
answers  our  prayers ;  (see  Psal.  xliv.  23.)  or  as  if  they 
could  give  their  worshippers  directions  how  to  escape  the 
evils  which  threaten  them. 

It  is  laid  over  with  gold  and  silver,  and  (or,  but)  there  is 
no  breath  at  all  in  it.]  They  are  beautified  with  a  great  deal 
of  cost,  on  purpose  to  delude  their  ignorant  worshippers, 
and  make  them  fancy  some  divinity  lodged  within  them ; 
whereas  they  are  altogether  without  life  or  sense. 

Ver.  20.  But  the  Lord  is  in  his  holy  temple,  &c.]  The  true 
God  has  his  throne  in  heaven,  as  the  place  of  his  peculiar 
residence ;  (see  Jonah  ii.  7.)  from  whence  he  will  answer 
the  prayers  of  his  servants,  though  the  temple  of  Jerusalem 
should  be  destroyed. 

Let  all  the  earth  keep  silence  before  him.]  Or,  Stand  in 
awe  before  him,  as  the  LXX.  render  it :  the  consideration 
of  his  sovereignty  and  dominion  should  strike  them  with  a 
reverential  awe,  and  especially  should  dispose  them  to  a 
profound  submission  towards  him,  when  they  see  him  exe- 
cute his  judgments  in^the  world,  as  he  will  shortly  do  upon 
the  Chaldeans.  The  expression  is  taken  from  the  reverent 
behaviour  which  inferiors  shew  by  keeping  silence  in  the 
presence  of  their  betters ;  or  it  alludes  to  such  a  silence  as 
is  kept  in  courts  of  justice,  when  a  judge  pronounces  the 
sentence.  (See  Job  xxix.  9, 10.  Psal.  Ixxvi.  8,  9.  Zeph. 
i.  7.  Zech.  ii.  13.) 

CHAP.  III. 

ARGUMENT. 

The  prophet  in  this  hymn  recounts,  in  a  poetical  style, 
God's  wonderful  works,  in  conducting  his  people  through 
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^.  the  wilderness,  and  giving  them  possession  of  the  pro- 
mised land :  from  whence  he  encourages  himself,  and 
other  pious  persons,  to  rely  upon  God  for  making  good 

;  his  promises  to  their  posterity  in  after-ages. 

Ver.  1.^4.  PRAYER  of  Habakkuk  the  prophet  upon  Shi- 
gionoth.'l  Or,  as  the  marginal  reading  explains  it.  Accord- 
ing to  the  tunes  called  in  Hebrew  Shigionoth  ;  which  were 
musical  compositions  used  in  the  public  service  of  the 
temple.  (Compare  the  title  of  Psal.  vii.)  It  is  called  a 
prayer,  because  it  begins  in  the  form  of  a  supplication, 
although  the  following  parts  are  rather  in  the  nature  of  a 
hjmu,  or  a  thanksgiving. 

Ver.  2.  O  Lord,  I  have  heard  thy  speech,  and  was  afraid : 

0  Lord,  revive  thy  work  in  the  midst  of  the  years,  in  tlie 
midst  of  the  years  make  [it]  known,  &c.]  1  have  heard 
what  thou  hast  revealed  to  me  concerning  thy  judgments 
upon  thy  people:  the  terribleness  of  them  strikes  me 
witli  a  reverential  awe  and  dread;  (compare  ver.  16.)  yet 

1  earnestly  beg  of  thee,  if  it  be  thy  gracious  will,  to  exert 
thy  power,  and  renew  thy  former  wonders,  for  the  deliver- 
ance of  thy  people,  before  the  seventy  years  determined 
for  their  captivity  be  expired :  and  in  the  midst  of  judg- 
ment to  remember  mercy. 

Ver.  3.  God  came  from  Temun,  and  the  Holy  One  from 
Mount  Paran.]  The  prophet,  to  encourage  the  faithful 
still  to  trust  in  God,  recounts  some  remarkable  instances 
of  the  protection  he  afforded  their  forefathers  in  the  wilder- 
ness, where  they  were  destitute  of  all  visible  means  of  sus- 
taining themselves.  First  of  all,  he  takes  notice  of  the 
wonders  he  did  for  them  when  they  came  near  the  border 
of  Edom,  when  the  Edomites  came  out  with  a  mighty  force 
to  oppose  their  passage :  (see  Numb.  xxi.  20.)  the  like 
wonders  he  had  shewed  in  their  former  journeys  from  Mount 
Sinai  to  Paran  :  Numb.  x.  12.   (Compare  Deut.  xxxiii.  2.) 

Ibid,  and  Ver.  4.  His  glory  covered  the  heavens,  and  the 
earth  was  full  of  his  praise.  His  brightness  was  as  the  light.} 
He  manifested  his  glory  by  that  terrible  appearance  of  his 
presence  upon  Mount  Sinai,  where  the  lightnings  shone  in 
the  air,  Exod.  xix.  16.  and  the  pillar  of  fire  enlightened  the 
eartb,  and  conducted  them  in  their  journeys :  Exod.  xiii.  21. 

Ver.  4.  He  had  horns  coming  out  of  his  hands :  and  there 
was  the  hiding  of  his  power. "]  The  Hebrew  word  keren  sig- 
nifies both  horns  and  rays  of  light.  (See  Exod.  xxxiv.  29, 
yO.)  So  the  marginal  reading  here  is  to  be  preferred  :  He 
liad  bright  beams  coming  out  of  his  side.  The  Schechinah  or 
symbol  of  the  Divine  presence  had  rays  of  light  issuing  out 
on  every  side,  and  yet  that  was  but  a  hiding  or  veil  to  the 
Divine  Majesty,  who  covereth  himself  with  light  as  with  a 
garment,  Psal.  civ.  2. 

Ver.  5.  Before  him  went  the  pestilence,  and  burning  coals 
went  forth  at  his  feet.}  As  thunder  and  lightnings  arc  his 
harbingers;  (see  Psal.  xviii.  8.)  an  emblem  of  his  being 
a  consuming  fire,  Deut.  iv.  24.  when  he  comes  to  execute 
vengeance  upon  his  enemies;  of  which  the  Egyptian 
plagues,  and  the  discomfiture  of  Sihon  and  Og,  were  a  ter- 
rible proof. 

Ver.  6.  He  stood,  and  measured  the  earth :  he  beheld,  and 
drove  asunder  the  nations.}  Like  a  conqueror,  he  divided 
the  land  of  Canaan  among  the  tribes  of  Israel;  having  first 
scattered  and  discomfited  the  former  inhabitants. 

And  tlie  everlasting  mountains  were  scattered,  the  perpe- 


tual hills  did  bow."]  The  mountains  and  hills  are  said  to 
quake  at  God's  presence,  Nahum  i.  5.  so  here  the  whole 
land  of  Canaan  is  said  to  tremble,  and  even  the  mountains 
themselves,  the  most  solid  and  impregnable  parts  of  it, 
because  the  hearts  of  the  stoutest  of  the  old  inhabitants 
fainted  and  lost  their  courage.  (See  Josh.  ii.  24.)  [By  the 
mountains  and  hills  may  be  meant  the  greater  and  lesser 
principalities  or  kingdoms  in  the  land  of  Canaan,  see 
Psal.  Ixxii.  3.]  The  mountains  and  hills  are  spoken  of  aa 
emblems  of  eternity,  because  time  seems  to  make  no 
change  or  alteration  in  them.  (See  Gen.  xlix.  26.  Deut. 
xxxiii.  15.) 

His  ways  are  from  everlasting.]  His  purposes  are  de- 
creed from  all  eternity,  and  will  infallibly  be  executed  in 
their  appointed  time. 

Ver.  7.  I  saw  the  tents  of  Cushan  in  affliction,  &c.]  I  be- 
held the  Arabians,  called  Scenitae,  from  their  dwelling  in 
tents,  and  their  neighbours  the  Midianites,  in  great  con- 
sternation, upon  the  approach  of  the  Israelites  towards 
their  borders:  (see  Numb.  xxii.  3.  Exod.  xv.  15.)  whom 
they  afterward  destroyed  in  battle.   (Numb.  xxxi.  2,  &c.) 

Ver.  8.  Was  the  Lord  displeased  against  the  rivers?  &c.J 
When  God  dried  up  the  channel  of  the  Red  Sea,  (Exod. 
xiv.  22.)  and  afterward  that  of  the  river  Jordan,  (Josh.  iii. 
16, 17.)  it  was  not  out  of  any  displeasure  against  the  waters, 
but  for  the  safety  of  his  people,  for  whose  deliverance  he 
appeared  in  as  illustrious  a  manner,  as  if  he  had  been  seen 
riding  in  the  clouds,  and  carried  upon  the  wings  of  the 
wind,  as  in  a  chariot.  (Compare  Deut.  xxxiii.  26.  Isa.  xix. 
1.  Psal.  Ixviii.  4.  civ.  3.) 

Ver.  9.  Tliy  bow  was  made  quite  naked,  according  to  the 
oatlis  of  the  tribes,  even  thy  word.]  Thou  didst  fight  for 
Israel,  and  didst  make  bare  thine  arm  in  their  defence,  as 
evidently  as  if  thou  hadst  been  seen  with  a  bow  in  thine 
hand  ;  that  thou  mightest  fulfil  the  oaths  and  promises  thou 
hadst  made  to  give  the  tribes  of  Israel  full  possession  of 
Canaan :  thy  word  being  in  itself  as  immutable,  as  when  it 
is  confirmed  by  the  solemnity  of  an  oath.  (See  Heb.  vi.  18.) 

Thou  didst  cleave  the  earth  with  rivers.]  Thou  didst 
cleave  the  hard  rocks,  and  the  earth  about  them,  and  make 
the  waters  to  run  down  in  a  great  stream  or  channel,  like 
a  river,  which  followed  them  a  great  part  of  their  journey. 
(See  Psal.  Ixxviii.  15, 16.  cv.  41.  1  Cor.  x.  3.) 

Ver.  10.  The  mountains  saw  thee,  and  they  trembled.] 
Mount  Sinai,  and  the  hills  adjoining,  felt  the  efl'ects  of  thy 
presence.  (Compare  Exod.  xix.  16. 18.  Judg.  v.  4.  Psal. 
Ixviii.  8.  Ixxvii.  16.  cxiv.  4.) 

The  overflowing  of  the  water  passed  by.]  Or  rather.  The 
stream  of  water  overflowed  ;  for  in  that  sense  the  verb  abar 
is  often  used.    (See  Isa.  viii.8.  Dan.  xi.  10.) 

The  deep  uttered  his  voice,  and  lifted  up  his  hands  on  high.] 
The  waters  gushed  out  of  the  bottom  of  the  rock  with  a 
mighty  noi.se,  as  if  the  fountains  of  the  great  deep  had  been 
opened,  (Psal.  Ixxviii.  16.)  and  forced  its  way  upward,  as 
a  man  gets  up  an  ascent  by  the  strength  of  his  hands. 

Ver.  11.  The  sun  and  moon  stood  still  in  their  habita- 
tion.] At  the  command  of  Joshua.    (See  Josh.  x.  12.) 

At  the  light  of  thine  arrows  they  went,  &c.]  When  the 
people  marched  against  their  enemies,  God  sent  hailstones 
and  lightnings  from  heaven  to  discomfit  them.  (See  Josh. 
X.  11.  and  compare  Psal.  xviii.  14.  cxliv.  6.)  Or  thewords 
may  be  translated  thus ;  Thine  arrows  went  at  the  light  and 
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shining  of  thy  glittering  spear.  Hailstones,  the  artillery 
of  heaven,  came  down  upon  the  heads  of  the  enemies,  ac- 
companied with  thunder  and  lightning.  As  the  blaze  of 
lightning  is  here  elegantly  compared  to  the  glittering  of  a 
spear,  so  the  lustre  of  arms  is  often  compared  by  the  poets, 
particularly  Homer,  to  the  flashes  of  lightning;  so  we  read 
Iliad,  xi.  ver.  65. 

Adflf',  UQTf  OTipOITTJ  TTOTpOC  Atoc  Aiy (O^OIO. 

His  brazen  arms  like  flames  of  lightning  shone. 
Which  the  great  Thunderer  launches  from  his  arm. 

The  same  thought  occurs  again,  Iliad,  x.  ver.  155.  (See 
the  note  upon  Ezek.  xxi.  15.) 

Ver.  12.  Thou  didst  march  through  the  land  [of  Canaan] 
in  indignation,  thou  didst  thrash  the  heathen  in  anger.}  i.  e. 
Thou  didst  subdue  them,  not  only  by  giving  success  to  the 
arms  of  the  Israelites,  but  likewise  thyself  fighting  against 
them  from  heaven,  (ver.  11. 13.  compare  Isa.  xxi.  10.  xli. 
15.  Jer.  li.  33.) 

.  Ver.  13.  Tliou  wentest  forth  for  salvation  vnth  thine 
anointed.]  With  thy  peculiar  favourites,  such  as  Moses, 
Joshua,  and  David,  all  set  apart  by  thy  appointment  to  be 
leaders  and  rulers  of  thy  people.     (Compare  Psal.  cv.  15.) 

Thou  ivoundedst  the  head  out  of  the  house  of  the  wicked.'] 
The  heads  (see  ver.  14.)  or  confederate  princes  of  the  Ca- 
naanites.     (See  Josh.  x.  3.  xi.  1.) 

By  discovering  the  foundation  to  the  neck.]  Or,  Rasing 
the  foundation,  as  the  word  aroth  signifies,  Psal.  cxxxvii. 
7.  by  imdermining  them  from  bottom  to  top. 

Ver,  14.  Thou  didst  strike  through  with  his  staves  the 
head  of  his  villages.]  Or,  Thou  didst  strike  through  the 
head  of  his  warriors  among  his  tribes,  or  families.  Thou 
didst  discomfit  all  the  petty  kings  of  their  several  clans,  or 
families,  carrying  on  the  war  against  Joshua.  (See  Josh, 
xii.  9,  &c.)  The  word  perazav,  his  villages,  in  our  trans- 
lation, the  Septuagiut  translate  warriors,  or  generals:  and 
so  they  understand  it,  Judg.  v.  7. 11.  which  sense  agrees 
best  with  this  place. 


When  they  came  out  as  a  whirlwind  to  scatter  me.] 
Armies  are  elsewhere  compared  to  whirlwinds.  (See 
Zech.  ix.  14.) 

TJieir  rejoicing  was  as  to  devour  the  poor  secretly.]  The 
metaphor  is  taken  from  wild  beasts,  who  carry  their  prey 
into  their  dens,  and  there  devour  it. 

Ver.  15.  Thou  didst  walk  through  the  sea  with  thine 
horses,  &c.]  Thou  didst  conduct  thy  people  through  the 
Red  Sea,  and  the  river  Jordan,  as  safely  as  if  they  had 
rid  on  horseback.    (See  ver.  8.) 

Ver.  16.  When  I  heard,  [thy  judgment  decreed  against 
thy  own  people,  ver.  2.]  my  belly  trembled,  &c.]  I  was  all 
over  in  a  shaking  and  consternation,  and  no  strength  re- 
mained in  me.    (Compare  Jer.  xxiii.  9.  Dan.  x.  8.) 

That  I  might  rest  in  the  day  of  trouble,  &c.]  Noldius, 
p.  108.  110.  of  hi.s  Concordance,  hath  given  the  easiest 
sense  of  the  latter  part  of  the  verse,  translating  it  thus : 
Yet  I  shall  rest  in  the  day  of  trouble,  when  he  shall  come  up 
against  the  people,  even  he  who  shall  invade  them  with  his 
troops :  the  prophet  speaks  in  the  person  of  the  pious  man ; 
I  shall  rest  secure  under  the  Divine  protection,  when 
the  Chaldeans  shall  come  to  invade  Judea.  (See  ver 
17,  18.) 

Ver.  17, 18.  Though  the  fig-tree  shall  not  blossom,  &c.] 
Though  all  outward  means  of  nourishment  or  preservation 
should  fail,  yet  will  I  still  trust  and  depend  upon  God's 
promises. 

Ver.  19.  The  Lord  will  make  my  feet  like  hinds'  feet, 
and  will  mak4  me  walk  upon  my  high  places.]  This  verse 
is  taken  out  of  Psal.  xviii.  33.  He  vdll  restore  my  former 
strength,  nimbleness,  and  agility,  in  war,  and  make  me 
again  possessor  of  the  chief  places  of  strength  in  my 
native  country.  (See  Deut.  xxxii.  13.  xxxiii.  29.  Psal. 
xviii.  33.) 

To  the  chief  singer  [or  musician]  on  my  stringed  instru- 
ments.] This  hymn  was  designed  to  be  sung  in  the  temple- 
service,  (see  ver.  1.)  and  for  that  purpose  was  delivered  to 
the  chief  musician,  to  be  set  to  musical  notes.  (Compare 
the  title  of  the  fourth  Psalm.)  This  direction  might  pro- 
bably be  given  by  order  of  king  Josiah. 
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ZEPHANIAH. 


PREFACE. 


X  HIS  Prophet  lived  in  the  reign  of  Josiah,  as  he  himself 
ioforms  us,  and  prophesietb  chiefly  against  Judah,  who 
continued  very  corrupt,  notwithstanding  the  king's  pious 
zeal  for  reformation,  and  the  good  example  he  gave  to  his 
subjects. 


CHAP.    I. 

ARGUMENT. 

The  prophet  denounces  God's  severe  judgments  against 
Judah  for  their  idolatry,  and  other  heinous  sins. 

Ver.  1.  X  HE  word  of  the  Lord  that  came  to  Zephaniah, 
the  son  of  Cushi — the  son  of  HizkiahJ]  Hizkiah  is  read 
with  the  same  points  in  the  Hebrew  with  Hezekiah,  the 
same  of  the  king  of  Judah :  but  Zephaniah  being  here 
reckoned  as  the  fourth  by  descent  from  Hizkiah,  that  per- 
son cannot  be  the  same  with  king  Hezekiah,  there  being 
not  a  sufficient  distance  of  time  between  them  for  four 
descents. 

Ver.  2,  3.  /  ivill  utterly  consume  all  things  from  off  the 
land — /  will  consume  man  and  beast,  &c.]  A  general  deso- 
lation is  threatened,  by  enumerating  the  particulars  that 
shall  be  involved  in  it.    (See  the  note  upon  Hos.  ir.  3.) 

Ver.  3.  And  the  stumbling'blocks  with  the  wicked.']  Or, 
Of  the  wicked:  for  the  particle  eth  often  denotes  the  geni- 
tive case.  (See  Noldius,  p.  122.)  Stumbling-blocks  are 
the  same  with  idols,  called  the  stumbling-blocks  of  iniquity , 
Ezek.  vii.  19.  xiv.  3,  4. 

Ver.  4.  And  I  will  cut  off  the  remnant  of  Baal  from  this 
jpface.]  Those  altars,  or  places  of  worship,  dedicated  to  the 
service  of  Baal,  which  escaped  the  reformation  of  king 
Josiah,  2  Kings  xxiii.  5.  compare  Jer.  iii.  G. 

And  the  names  of  the  Chemarims  with  the  priests.']  Or, 
The  names  of  the  idolatrous  priests  ;  for  so  the  word  Che- 
marim  is  translated,  2  Kings  xxiii.  5.  (compare  Hos.  x.  5.) 
I  will  destroy  these  together  with  the  priests  of  the  tribe 
of  Levi,  who  have  joined  in  the  worship  of  idols.  (See 
Ezek.  xliv.  10.) 

Ver.  5.  And  them  that  worship  the  host  of  heaven  upon 
the  house-tops.]  See  the  note  upon  Jer.  xix.  13. 

And  them  that  worship  and  swear  by  the  Lord,  and  that 
swear  by  Malcham.]  That  join  the  worship  of  idols  to  that 
of  the  true  God,  who  is  a  jealous  God,  and  will  not  admit 
of  any  rival  in  his  worship.  (See  Hos.  iv.  15.)  Malcham 
is  the  same  with  Moloch,  to  whom  the  people  of  Judah 
continued  to  offer  their  children,  as  Jeremiah  upbraids 


them,  vii.  31.  xix.  5.  notwithstanding  the  reformation  that 
Josiah  had  made,  2  Kings  xxiii.  10.  Swearing  is  an  act  of 
religious  worship,  or  a  solemn  invocation  of  God,  as  a 
witness  and  a  judge,  (sec  Deut.  x.  20.)  and  therefore  ex- 
pressly forbid  to  be  used  to  idols,  (Josh,  xxiii.  7.) 

Ver.  6.  And  them  tliat  are  turned  back  from  the  Lord; 
and  those  that  have  not  sought  the  Lord.]  Both  those  that 
are  apostates  to  idolatry,  and  such  as  live  without  any 
sense  of  religion,  and  without  God  in  the  world. 

Ver.  7.  Hold  thy  peace  at  the  presence  of  the  Lord  God: 
for  tlie  day  of  the  Lord  is  at  hand.]  Keep  silence  in  token 
of  an  awful  reverence  towards  God,  now  he  is  coming  to 
execute  his  judgments  upon  the  land.  (Compare  Psal. 
Ixxvi.  8,  9.  Habak.  ii.  20.  Zech.  ii.  13.)  Humble  thyself  un- 
der his  mighty  hand,  without  repining  or  murmuring  at  his 
corrections,  which  thy  sins  do  justly  deserve.  (See  Psal. 
xxxix.  9.) 

For  the  Lord  hath  prepared  his  sacrifice,  he  hath  bid  his 
guests.]  The  slaughter  of  the  wicked  is  called  a  sacrifice, 
because  it  is  in  some  sense  an  atonement  to  God's  justice. 
(Compare  Isa.  xxxiv.  6.  Jer.  xlvi.  10.  Ezek.  xxxix.  17. 
Rev.  xix.  17.)  The  latter  part  of  the  sentence  alludes  to 
the  custom  of  those  that  offered  sacrifice,  which  was  to 
invite  their  friends  to  partake  of  the  feast  which  accom- 
panied it  So  God  will  call  the  Chaldeans  to  have  a  share 
in  this  slaughter. 

Ver.  8.  /  will  punish  tlie  princes,  and  the  king's  children.] 
As  having  been  the  encouragers  of  idolatry,  by  their  au- 
thority and  ill  example.  Both  the  sons  of  Josiah  who 
succeeded  him  in  the  throne,  are  said  to  have  done  evil  in 
the  sight  of  the  Lord,  2  Kings  xxiii.  32.  37. 

And  all  such  as  are  clothed  with  strange  apparel.]  There 
were  peculiar  vestments  belonging  to  the  worship  of  each 
idol.  (See  2  Kings  x.  22.)  So  in  aftertimes  there  were 
peculiar  habits  belonging  to  the  priests  of  Saturn,  and 
priestesses  of  Ceres,  which  are  mentioned  in  the  martyrdom 
of  Perpetua  and  Felicitas,  cap.  18.  and  in  TertuUian,  de 
Pallio,  cap.  4.  The  text  may  likewise  be  explained  of 
such  men  as  wore  women's  apparel,  and  such  women  as 
wore  that  belonging  to  men;  which  was  contrary  to  an 
express  law,  Deut.  xxii.  5.  and  was  a  rite  observed  in  the 
worship  of  some  idols. 

Ver.  9.  In  the  same  day  also  will  I  punish  all  those  that 
leap  on  the  threshold.]  Or  rather.  Leap  over  the  threshold. 
The  expression  probably  denotes  some  idolatrous  rite, 
like  that  which  was  practised  in  the  temple  of  Dagon, 
where  the  priests  did  not  tread  upon  the  threshold,  1  Sam. 
v.  5.  To  this  sense,  the  Chaldee  paraphrast  interprets  it 
of  those,  that  walk  after  the  laws  or  rites  of  the  Philistines. 
Others  expound  it  of  those,  who  enter  into  other  men's 
houses,  and  take  away  their  goods  by  violence ;  accord- 
ing to  what  follows:  who  fill  their  masters'  houses  with 
violence  and  deceit. 
Ver.  10.  And  it  shall  come  to  pass  in  that  day — tliat 
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there  shall  be  the  noise  of  a  cry  from  the  fish-gate.']  At  that 
time,  (see  ver.  12.)  there  shall  be  an  outcry  of  the  Baby- 
lonish anny  coming  to  invade  the  city  on  the  side  of  the 
fish-gate;  /.  e.  the  gate  which  stood  near  the  fish-market. 
(See  2  Cbron.  xxxiii.  14.  Nehem.  iii.  3.) 

And  a  howling  from  the  second  gate.]  Or  rather.  From 
the  middle  part  of  the  city.    (See  2  Kings  xxii.  14.) 

And  a  great  crashing  from  the  hills.]  From  the  moun- 
tains of  Sion  and  Moriah,  whereon  the  temple  and  the 
king's  palace  were  built.     (See  2  Chron.  iii.  1.) 

Ver.  11.  Howl,  ye  inhabitants  of  Maktesh.]  A  part,  or 
street,  of  Jerusalem :  the  Chaldee  interprets  it  of  the  inha- 
bitants near  the  brook  Kidron. 

For  all  the  merchant  people  are  cut  down,  &c.]  They  that 
carry  on  their  trades  by  going  to  marts  or  fairs,  with  great 
sums  of  ready  money.  The  original  reads.  The  people  of 
Canaan,  which  word  signifies  a  merchant:  (Hos.  xii.  7.) 
but  the  Chaldee  understands  it  of  those  who  resemble  the 
Canaanites  in  their  idolatries  and  corrupt  manners:  so 
Judah's  mother  is  called  a  Hittite,  and  her  father  an 
Amorite,  because  they  did  after  the  works  of  the  Canaan- 
ites, the  ancient  inhabitants  of  the  land,  Ezek.  xvi.  45. 

Ver.  12.  And  it  shall  come  to  pass  at  that  time,  that  I 
will  search  Jerusalem  with  candles.]  I  will  deliver  up  Jeru- 
salem into  the  hands  of  the  Chaldeans,  who  shall  let  no 
corner  of  it  escape  them,  but  shall  diligently  search  the 
bouses,  and  plunder  the  wealth  of  them.  (See  the  follow- 
ing verse,) 

And  punish  the  men  that  are  settled  on  their  lees,  &c.] 
Who  having  lived  securely  in  ease  and  plenty,  (compare 
Jer.  xlviii.  11.)  have  not  God  in  all  their  thoughts,  hat  ima- 
gine that  he  doth  not  concern  himself  with  the  afiairs  of  the 
world,  and  that  neither  good  nor  evil  is  brought  to  pass  by 
his  providence. 

Ver.  13.  Therefore  their  goods  sliall  become  a  booty,  and 
their  houses  a  desolation:  they  shall  also  build  houses,  and 
not  inhabit  tliem,  &c.]  The  enemy  shall  plunder  their  goods, 
and  then  demolish  their  houses  ;  so  that  they  shall  not  en- 
joy these  possessions  which  they  have  gotten  by  fraud  or 
violence.     (See  ver.  9.  and  Amos  v.  11.) 

Ver.  14.  The  great  day  of  tJie  Lord  is  near — (compare 
Joel  ii.  1.  11.)  even  the  voice  of  the  day  of  the  Lord:  the 
mighty  man  shall  cry  there  bitterly.]  A  great  noise  and 
distraction  shall  attend  the  taking  of  Jerusalem.  (See  ver. 
10.  Isa.  xxii.  5.)  Some  translate  the  latter  part  of  the  sen- 
tence thus.  The  voice  of  the  day  of  the  Lord  is  bitter:  then 
the  mighty  man  crieth  out.  The  adverb  sham,  translated 
there,  signifies  time  as  well  as  place.  (See  the  note  upon 
Isa.  xlviii.  16.  Hos.  ii.  1.5.) 

Ver.  1.5.  That  day  is  a  day  of  wrath,  of  trouble  and  dis- 
tress, Sec]  See  ver.  18.  Joel  ii.  2.  Amos  v.  18. 

Ver.  16.  A  day  of  the  trumpet  and  alarm.]  See  Jer.  iv.  19. 

Ver.  17.  And  I  will  bring  distress  upon  men,  and  they 
shall  walk  as  blind  men,  &c.]  Not  knowing  whither  to  go, 
or  which  way  to  take  for  safety.  (Compare  Dent,  xxviii. 
29.  Isa.lix.  10.) 

And  their  blood  shall  be  poured  out  as  the  dust,  and  their 
flesh  as  the  dung.]  Or,  Their  carcasses  as  the  dung :  so  the 
Chaldee  explains  the  wordflesh.  The  inhabitants  of  Je- 
rusalem shall  be  slain  in  the  streets  of  the  city,  and  their 
carcasses  left  there  to  rot  and  putrefy. 

Ver.  18.  Neither  their  silver  nor  their  gold  shall  be  able 


to  deliver  them.]  This  is  spoken  of  the  merchants  and  rich 
citizens.    (See  ver.  11 — 13.  and  compare  Ezek.  vii.  19.) 

But  the  whole  land  shall  be  devoured  by  the  fire  of  his 
jealousy.]  God's  vengeance  is  frequently  compared  to  fire ; 
see  Nahum  i.  6.  This  shall  consume  the  land  and  its  in- 
habitants for  their  heinous  oflences,  and  chiefly  for  their 
idolatry ;  because  that  sin  does  peculiarly  entrench  upon 
his  honour,  which  is  incommunicable  to  others,  whereupon 
he  is  called  a  jealous  God,  Exod.  xx,  5.  xxxiv.  14. 

CHAP.    II. 

ARGUMENT. 

The  prophet  exhorts  the  Jews  to  repentance  before  God's 
judgments  overtake  them;  which  he  likewise  denounces 
against  the  neighbouring  countries,  the  Philistines,  Edom, 
Moab,  Ammon,  Ethiopia,  and  Assjrria ;  which  were  all 
subdued  by  Nebuchadnezzar,  either  before  or  after  the 
captivity  of  the  Jews.  (See  Jer.  xxv.  20 — 22.  26.  Ezek. 
XXV.  xxix.  xxxi.  and  Dr.  Prideaux,  under  the  twenty- 
first,  thirty-first,  and  thirty-second  years  of  Nebuchad- 
nezzar.) 

Ver.  1.  %XA  THER  yourselves  together.]  Assemble  your- 
selves in  order  to  make  a  public  humiliation.  (See  Joel 
ii.  16.) 

O  nation,  not  desired.]  The  Greek  and  the  Chaldee  in- 
terpret it,  O  nation,  tliat  will  not  receive  instruction,  and  is 
not  to  be  amended  but  by  the  discipline  of  God's  judg- 
ments. Glassius  (Grammat.  p.  410.)  renders  it  to  the  same 
sense,  O  nation,  not  to  be  moved  with  desire;  i.  e.  of  growing 
better.  The  word  niksaph  is  taken  for  having  a  desire  or 
longing.  Gen.  xxxi.  30.  Psal.  Ixxxiv.  2. 

Ver.  2.  Before  the  decree  bring  forth,  before  the  day  pass 
as  the  chaff.]  The  words  are  difierently  translated  by  inter- 
preters, but  much  to  the  same  sense  :  they  may  be  rendered 
nearer  to  the  Hebrew  thus.  Before  the  day  bring  forth  the 
decree,  which  shall  pass  away,  as  chaff  is  dispersed  before 
the  wind.  The  judgments  of  God,  consuming  the  wicked, 
are  often  compared  to  the  dispersing  of  chaff.  (See  Job 
xxi.  18.  P.sal.  i.  3.  Isa.  xvii.  13.  Hos.  xiii.  3.) 

Ver.  3.  Seek  righteousness,  seek  meekness.]  Continue  to 
seek  and  practise  them.     (Compare  Psal.  xxxiv.  14.) 

It  may  be  ye  shall  be  hid  from  the  Lord's  anger.]  This 
is  the  most  likely  way  of  securing  the  Divine  protection  in 
the  time  of  a  general  destruction.  (See  the  note  upon  Jer. 
xxxvi.  3.)  Such  a  protection  is  elsewhere  expressed  by 
being  hid  ox  covered  under  the  shadow  of  his  wings.  (Com- 
pare Psal.  xxxii.  7.  xci.  1.) 

Ver.  4.  For  Gaza  shall  be  desolate,  and  Ashkelon  a  de- 
solation.] There  will  be  no  escaping  into  the  neighbouring 
countries,  such  as  the  Philistines  are,  in  particular ;  for 
their  cities  shall  likewise  become  a  prey  to  the  forces  of 
Nebuchadnezzar.  (See  Jer.  xlvii.  1.  with  the  Argument  to 
that  chapter.) 

They  shall  drive  out  AsMod  at  noon-day.]  The  same 
forces  will  take  the  courage  to  attack  Ashdod  (another 
city  of  the  Philistines,  1  Sam.  v.  1.)  in  the  open  day,  and 
not  to  betake  themselves  to  nightly  stratagems.  (See  Jer. 
vi.  4.  XV.  8.) 

Ver.  5.  Woe  to  the  inhabitants  of  the  sea-coasts,  the 
nation  of  the  Cherethiies.]  The  Philistines  who  live  upon 
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the  coast  of  the  Mediterranean  Sea ;  (compare  Ezek.  xxv. 
16.)  called  there  as  well  as  here,  Cherethites,  or  Cherethiros. 
The  word  is  translated  Kpitrtc,  Cretans,  by  the  LXX.  in 
this  and  other  places  where  it  is  found :  they  are  supposed 
to  have  been  a  colony  removed  from  Crete  to  Palestine. 
(See  the  note  upon  Jer.  xlvii.  4.) 

O  Canaan,  the  land  of  the  Philistines,  I  will  even  destroy 
thee,  &c.]  The  Canaanites,  properly  so  called,  are  the 
same  with  the  Philistines,  and  seated  in  that  part  of  Pa- 
lestine.   (See  Josh.  xiii.  3.) 

Ver.  6.  And  the  sea-coast  shall  be  dwellings  and  cottages 
for  shepherds,  &c.]  A  proverbial  description  of  an  utter 
desolation.  (Compare  ver.  14, 15.  and  see  the  note  upon 
Isa.  xiii.  20.  xvii.  2.) 

Ver.  7.  And  the  coast  shall  be  for  the  remnant  of  the 
house  ofJudah,  &c.]  The  sea-coast  (ver.  5.)  shall  in  after- 
times  belong  to  the  Jews,  who  shall  possess  all  the  Phi- 
listines' country :  as  it  appears  they  did  in  the  first  times 
of  Christianity.  (See  Acts  viii.  26.  40.)  Those  that  re- 
turned from  the  captivity  are  called  a  remnant.  Hag.  i. 

12.  ii.  2. 

Iliey  shall  feed  thereupon :  in  the  houses  ofAshkelon  shall 
they  lie  doivn  in  the  evening.']  The  words  are  an  allusion  to 
what  is  said  ver.  6.  As  the  cities  of  Gaza,  Ashkelon,  &c. 
were  places  for  wild  Arabs,  or  other  wandering  people  to 
pitch  their  tents,  and  feed  their  flocks ;  so  they  shall  here- 
after become  the  settled  habitations  of  the  Jews.  (Com- 
pare Isa.  Ixv.  10. 

For  [or,  when]  the  Lord  sliallvisit  them,  and  turn 
away  their  captivity.]  What  is  promised  in  this  verse,  was 
partly  fulfilled  after  their  return  from  Babylon,  and  may 
hereafter  receive  a  farther  completion.  (See  Obad.  ver.  19. 
and  the  note  there.) 

Ver.  8.  /  have  heard  the  reproach  of  Moab,  and  the  re- 
vilings  of  the  children  of  Ammon.]  These  countries  were 
destroyed  by  Nebuchadnezzar  about  five  years  after  the 
destruction  of  Jerusalem.  (See  the  Argument  to  Jer. 
xlviii.)  They  are  threatened  with  destruction,  both  here 
and  Jer.  xlviii.  17.  xlix.  1.  and  Ezek.  xxv.  3.  8.  for  their 
insulting  over  the  Jews  in  their  calamities. 

And  magnified  themselves  against  their  border.]  Have 
invaded  the  territories  of  the  Jews,  when  they  were  carried 
captive,  (see  Jer.  xlix.  1.)  and  used  the  inhabitants  with 
great  cruelty,  as  they  had  done  in  former  limes.  (See 
Amos  i.  13.) 

Ver.  9.  Surely  Moab  shall  be  as  Sodom,  and  the  children 
of  Ammon  as  Gomorrah,  &c.]  Proverbial  expressions  of 
titter  desolation.  (See  Deut.  xxix.  23,  Isa.  xiii.  19.  xxxiv. 

13.  Jer.  xlix.  18.  1.  40.) 

And  a  perpetual  desolation.]  Never  more  to  be  pos- 
sessed by  its  former  inhabitants. 

And  the  residue  of  my  people  shall  spoil  them,  and  the 
remnant  of  my  people  shall  possess  them.]  Judas  Macca- 
beus and  his  brethren  subdued  the  Ammonites,  as  ap- 
pears from  1  Mace.  v.  6.  But  this  and  the  seventh  verse 
will  receive  their  utmost  completion  at  the  general  restora- 
tion of  the  Jewish  nation:  those  that  then  escape,  and  re- 
turn from  their  several  dispersions,  are  elsewhere  called 
by  the  name  of  (he  residue  and  the  remnant.  (Compare 
iii.  13.  and  see  the  note  upon  Micah  iv.  7.) 
.  Ver.  10.  This  shall  they  have  for  their  pride,  &c.]  See 
Isa.  xvi.  6.  Jer.  xlviii.  29. 


Ver.  11.  For  he  will  famish  all  the  gods  of  the  earth.]  He 
will  deprive  them  of  their  worship  and  sacrifices,  which  the 
gentiles  thought  to  be  the  food  of  their  gods.  (See  Deut. 
xxxii.38.)  The  LXX.  render  it.  He  will  destroy  their  gods. 
The  destruction  of  idolatry  is  usually  mentioned  when  the 
prophets  describe  the  flourishing  state  of  the  church.  (See 
the  note  upon  Micah  v.  13,  14.) 

And  men  shall  worship  him,  every  man  from  his  place.] 
Or,  hi  his  place.  And  so  the  phrase  may  best  be  rendered 
Ezek.  iii.  12.  (See  Noldius,  p.  553.)  Men  shall  worship 
him  every  where,  and  not  only  in  Jerusalem.  (Compare 
Mai.  i.  11.  John  iv.  21.) 

Even  all  the  isles  of  the  heathen.]  Or,  The  isles  of  the  gen- 
tiles, as  the  phrase  is  translated.  Gen.  x.  5.  (See  the  note 
upon  Isa.  xi.  11.  xli.  1.)  The  Jews  call  all  places  islands, 
to  which  they  went  by  sea. 

Ver.  12.  Ye  Ethiopians  also,  ye  shall  be  slain  by  my  sword.] 
Ye  shall  be  subdued  by  Nebuchadnezzar,  who  is  a  sword 
in  my  hand ;  (Psal.  xvii.  10.)  i.  e.  an  instrument  to  execute 
my  vengeance.  The  Ethiopians  seem  to  comprehend  the 
Egyptians  too,  whose  confederates  they  were,  and  so  un- 
derwent the  same  fate  with  them^  when  Nebuchadnezzar 
conquered  Egypt.     (See  Jer.  xlvi.  9.  Ezek.  xxx.  5.  9.) 

Ver.  13.  And  he  will  stretch  out  his  hand  against  tJte 
north,  and  destroy  Assyria  ;  and  will  make  Nineveh  a  deso- 
lation.] As  Nebuchadnezzar  subdued  the  countries  lying 
southward  of  Judea,  Egypt,  and  Ethiopia,  (ver.  12.)  so  will 
he  extend  his  conquests  towards  the  north,  and  destroy  Sa- 
vacus  the  king  of  Assyria,  whose  royal  seat  was  Nineveh. 
(See  the  Preface  to  Nahum,  and  the  note  upon  iii.  18.) 
This  action  preceded  the  desolations  mentioned  in  the  fore- 
going verses.  Archbishop  Usher  placeth  it  in  the  sixteenth 
year  of  king  Josiah,  and  Dr.  Prideaux  in  the  twenty-ninth 
year  of  the  same  reign. 

And  dry  like  a  wilderness.]  The  inhabitants  of  Nineveh 
are  compared  to  many  waters,  Nahum  ii.  8.  She  shall  be 
now  exhausted  of  her  people,  and  be  uninhabited  like  a 
wilderness. 

Ver.l4.  And  flocks  shall  lie  down  in  the  midst  of  her,  &c.] 
See  ver.  6. 

All  the  beasts  of  the  nations.]  The  Chaldee  interprets  it. 
The  several  kinds  of  wild  beasts :  as  if  the  Hebrew  goji, 
nations,  were  to  be  understood  of  the  several  species  of 
wild  beasts,  as  the  word  is  used  of  several  sorts  of  cater- 
pillars, Joel  i.  6.  In  like  manner  the  ants  are  called  a 
people,  Prov.  xxx.  25. 

Both  the  cormorant  and  the  bittern  shall  lodge  in  the 
upper  lintels  of  it;  their  voice  shall  sing  in  the  windows.] 
These  birds  frequent  desolate  and  forsaken  places,  and 
shall  take  up  their  habitation  in  the  ruinous  houses  of 
that  once  populous  city.  (Compare  Isa.  xiii.  21.  xxxiv. 
11. 14.) 

For  he  shall  uncover  the  cedar  work.]  The  fine  carved 
work  or  ceilings  made  of  cedar,  (see  Jer.  xxii.  14.)  shall 
be  exposed  to  the  injuries  of  the  weather,  and  so  quickly 
come  to  ruin. 

Ver.  15.  This  is  the  rejoicing  city,  that  dwelt  carelessly, 
that  said  in  her  heart,  I  am,  and  there  is  none  beside  tne.]  Its 
inhabitants  indulged  themselves  in  their  ease  and  pleasures, 
and  they  arrived  at  that  degree  of  presumption,  as  to  fancy 
that  no  strength  or  power  could  bring  them  do>vn  from  their 
height,  or  make  them  cease  to  be  the  capital  city  of  the 
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world.  Babylon  is  charged  with  the  same  degree  of  pride 
and  carnal  security,  Isa.  xlvii.  8. 

Every  one  that  passeth  by  shall  hiss,  and  wag  his  head.] 
See  Nahnm  iii.  19. 

CHAP.   III. 

ARGUMENT. 

Jerusalem  is  severely  reproved  and  threatened  for  her  sins: 
,    yet  the  righuous  are  comforted  with  the  hopes  of  a  ge- 
-V  neral  conversion  and  restoration  of  the  nation  in  God's 
due  time. 

Ver,  1.  rrOE  unto  her  that  is  filthy  [or  glutinous]  and 
polluted,  to  the  oppressing  dty.']  The  city  Jerusalem,  which 
is  defiled  with  the  sins  of  luxury  and  cruelty.  (See  ver.  3, 4.) 
r>  i  Ver.  2.  She  obeyed  not  the  voice.]  Of  God's  messengers, 
tlie  prophets. 

Ver.  3.  Her  princes  tvithin  her  are  roaring  lions ;  her 
judges  are  evening  wolves.]  Like  so  many  beasts  of  prey, 
they  devour  the  people  by  oppression  and  injustice.  (Com- 
pare Ezek.  xxii.  27.  Micah  iii.  9 — 11.  Habak.  i.  8.  Zech. 
X.  13.) 

They  gnaw  not  the  bones  until  the  morrow.]  They  devour 
all  presently,  and  leave  not  so  much  as  the  bones  till  the 
next  day,  as  the  most  voracious  creatures  commonly  do. 

Ver.  4.  Her  prophets  are  light  and  treacherous  persons.] 
This  is  to  be  understood  of  the  false  prophets,  who  seduced 
the  people  by  lying  pretences  to  inspiration.  (See  Jer. 
xxiii.  11.  32.  Hos.  ix.  7.  Micah  iii.  11.)  The  LXX.  often 
render  the  Hebrew  nabi,  prophet,  by  Tpiv^oTrgo<f>i]Tr}^,  false 
prophet,  in  Jeremiah,  and  Zech.  xiii.  2. 

Her  priests  have  polluted  the  sanctuary,  they  have  done 
violence  to  the  law.]  They  have  presumed  to  attend  upon 
my  service  in  the  temple  after  they  had  polluted  themselves 
with  idolatry,  and  thereby  have  profaned  my  holy  place ; 
(see  i.  4.)  and  have  broken  the  ordinances  of  my  law,  by  not 
observing  the  differences  that  it  prescribes  between  what  is 
clean  and  unclean.     (See  Ezek.  xxii.  26.) 

Ver.  5.  The  just  Lord  is  in  the  midst  thereof,  he  will  not 
do  iniquity.]  The  inhabitants  of  Jerusalem  presume  upon 
God's  protection,  having  placed  his  name  in  their  temple : 
so  they  say,  Micah  iii.  11.  Is  not  the  Lord  among  us  ?  or  in 
the  midst  of  us,  as  the  word  is  here  translated ;  but  they 
should  withal  consider,  that  he  is  just  and  holy,  who  will 
neither  do  iniquity,  nor  suffer  it,  without  calling  the  offender 
to  account. 

Every  morning  doth  he  bring  his  judgment  to  light,  he 
faileth  not ;  but  the  unjust  knoweth  no  shame.]  He  doth  not 
fail  to  give  us  every  day  fresh  evidences  of  his  justice, 
though  the  wicked  continue  hardened  in  their  sins,  and  are 
grown  past  shame.  (See  Jer.  vi.  13.  Micah  ii.  6.)  The  ex- 
pression, every  morning,  alludes  to  the  custom  of  adminis- 
tering justice  in  the  morning.  (See  Psal.  ci.  8.  Jer.xxi.  12.) 

Ver.  6.  /  have  cut  off  the  nations:  their  towers  are  desolate  ; 
I  have  made  their  streets  waste,  &c.]  I  have  executed  my 
vengeance  upon  that  great  city  Nineveh,  (ii.  13.)  and  have 
brought  my  judgments  nearer  to  you,  by  giving  up  your 
brethren  of  the  ten  tribes  into  the  hands  of  Shalmaneser, 
who  hath  put  an  end  to  that  kingdom,  and  hath  carried  its 
inhabitants  captives  into  a  strange  land.  (See  2  Kings 
xvii.  6.) 

VOL.   IV. 


Ver.  7.  I  said,  Surely  thou  wilt  fear  me,  thou  wilt  receive 
instruction.]  God  is  introduced  as  speaking  after  the  man- 
ner of  men,  and  expecting  what  effect  such  proceedings 
might  in  reason  have  produced.  (Compare  Isa.  v.  4.  Jer. 
viii.  6.)  In  this  sense  we  may  most  probably  understand 
that  expression  of  Isaiah,  (Ixiii.  8.)  He  said,  Surely  they 
are  my  people,  children  that  will  not  lie:  so  he  was  their 
Saviour:  i,  e.  God  might  justly  conclude,  that  after  such 
experience  of  his  goodness,  they  would  not  prove  false  or 
treacherous  to  him. 

So  their  dwelling  should  not  be  cut  off,  howsoever  I 
punished  them.]  Or,  Whereinsoever  I  punished  them.  (See 
Noldius,  p.  175.)  I  might  reasonably  expect,  that  lesser 
corrections  might  reform  them ;  and  I  need  not  be  forced  to 
proceed  to  such  an  utter  excision,  as  I  executed  upon  the 
ten  tribes.     (See  ver.  G.) 

But  they  rose  early,  and  corrupted  all  their  doings.]  They 
still  increased  their  corruptions,  notwithstanding  all  the 
advances  king  Josiah  made  to  a  general  reformation.  (See 
the  notes  upon  i.  4,  5.)  The  phrase,  rising  early,  de* 
notes  diligence  and  assiduity.  (See  Jer.  vii.  13.  xxv.  3. 
XXXV.  15.) 

Ver.  8.  Therefore  wait  upon  me,  saith  the  Lord,  until  the 
day  that  I  arise  to  the  prey,  &c.]  The  connexion  of  this 
verse  with  what  went  before  would  better  appear,  if  we 
translate  the  particle  taken,  nevertheless ;  as  it  plainly  sig- 
nifies Jer.  V.  2.  Micah  v.  3.  and  in  other  places.  Notwith- 
standing these  provocations,  saith  God,  I  exhort  the  godly 
among  you  to  expect  the  fulfilling  the  promises  I  have 
made  of  restoring  the  Jewish  nation  to  my  wonted  favour, 
in  the  latter  ages  of  the  world  ;  in  order  to  which  great 
crisis,  I  will  execute  remarkable  judgments  upon  the  un- 
believers and  disobedient.  (See  the  note  upon  Micah  v.  5.) 

For  my  determination  is  to  gather  the  nations,  that  I  may 
assemble  the  kingdoms  to  pour  out  upon  them  mine  indigna- 
tion, even  all  my  fierce  anger.]  This  may  perhaps  be  meant 
of  the  same  general  summons  which  Joel  speaks  of,  when 
the  nations  shall  be  gathered  into  the  valley  of  Jehoshaphat, 
(See  Joel  iii.  2.  12.  and  the  notes  there.) 

For  all  the  earth  shall  be  devoured  by  the  fire  of  my  jea- 
lousy.] The  tender  regard  I  have  for  my  honour,  which  hath 
particularly  been  injured  by  that  idolatry  which  is  spread 
over  the  world,  will  provoke  me  to  execute  my  vengeance 
upon  the  whole  earth.    (See  i.  18.) 

Ver.  9.  For  then  I  will  turn  to  tlie  people  a  pure  language, 
&c.]  Or,  I  will  restore  to  tlie  people  a  pure  language;  i.  e. 
I  will  turn  them  from  their  idolatry  and  other  wickedness, 
(see  ver.  13.)  to  glorify  me  with  one  mind  and  one  mouth. 
The  same  thing  is  expressed  by  speaking  the  language  of 
Canaan,  Isa.  xix.  18.  This  is  a  blessing  reserved  for  the 
latter  ages,  after  the  conversion  of  the  Jews,  and  the 
coming  in  of  the  fulness  of  the  gentiles,  when  there  shall 
be  one  Lord,  and  his  name  one,  Zech.  xiv.  9. 

To  serve  him  with  one  consent.]  The  Hebrew  reads.  With 
one  shoulder.  The  metaphor  is  taken  from  beasts  drawing 
together  under  one  yoke;  or  men's  setting  their  shoulders 
together  to  carry  the  same  burden. 

Ver.  10.  For  from  beyond  the  rivers  of  Ethiopia  my  sup- 
pliants, even  the  daughter  of  my  dispersed,  shall  bring  mine 
offering.]  The  Jews  who  are  dispersed  into  the  most  dis- 
tant countries,  such  as  was  Ethiopia,  which  lay  beyond 
Egypt,  shall  come  into  the  Christian  church,  and  make  their 
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religious  acknowledgments  there.  The  expres.sion,  From 
beyond  the  rivers  of  Ethiopia,  may  be  translated.  From  tlie 
borders  of  the  rivers  of  Ethiopia,  both  here  and  Isa.  xviii.  1. 
where  the  same  phrase  occurs ;  the  word  in  the  Hebrew 
signifying  indifferently  the  hither,  or  farther  side  of  a  river. 
Ethiopia  is  described  in  both  places  as  lying  among  the 
rivers,  which  may  probably  be  understood  of  the  several 
sluices  and  channels  which  the  inhabitants  are  forced  to 
keep  open,  thereby  to  prevent  the  Nile  from  overflowing 
their  own  country,  or  Egypt.  (See  Dr.  Heylin's  Geogra- 
phy, in  Ethiopia.) 

The  daughter  of  my  dispersed,  is  the  same  with  my  dis- 
persed, as  the  daughter  ofZion  is  equivalent  to  Zion.  (See 
the  note  upon  Jer.  iv.  31.)  The  phrase  of  bringing  an  of- 
fering, is  taken  from  the  sacrifices  and  oblations  brought  to 
the  temple;  and  is  in  other  places  of  the  prophets  applied 
to  those  that  come  into  the  Christian  church.  (See  Isa. 
xviii.  7.  Ix.  6, 7.  9.  Mai.  i.  11.) 

Ver.  11.  In  that  day  thou  shalt  not  be  ashamed  for  all 
thy  doings,  wherein  thou  hast  transgressed  against  me.]  Or, 
Thou  shalt  not  be  put  to  shame  for  all  thy  doings.  (Compare 
ver.  19.)  Thou  shalt  not  be  made  a  public  example  by  such 
remarkable  judgments,  (see  ver.  15.)  which  have  formerly 
made  thee  a  reproach  among  the  heathen.  (See  Amos  iii.  2. 
Micah  vi.  16.  and  the  notes  there.) 

For  I  take  away  out  of  the  midst  of  thee  them  that  rejoice 
in  thy  pride;  and  thou  shalt  no  more  be  haughty  because  of 
my  holy  mountain.']  I  will  purge  out  of  thee  those  hypo- 
crites who  continued  in  their  sins,  and  relied  upon  tlieir 
outward  privileges,  such  as  being  of  the  stock  of  Abraham, 
or  having  the  temple  of  the  Lord  placed  among  them,  as  if 
these  would  secure  them  from  guilt  or  punishment;  and 
thereupon  despised  the  gentiles  as  not  worthy  of  the  same 
favours  with  themselves.  (See  the  notes  upon  Micah  iii.ll.) 

Ver.  12.  /  will  also  leave  in  thee  an  afflicted  and  poor 
people.]  Or,  A  meek  and  poor  people :  the  blessings  of  the 
gospel  are  peculiarly  promised  to  the  poor.  (See  Isa.  xi.  4. 
xiv.  32.  Ixi.  1.  Zech.  xi.  11.)  Christ  and  his  apostles  ap- 
ply these  promises  to  those  that  were  converted  by  their 
preaching,  Matt.  v.  3.  xi.  5.  ICor.  i.  26,  27.  James  ii.  5. 
which  texts  are  meant  of  such  as  are  endued  with  a  true 
spirit  of  poverty,  such  as  consists  in  a  lowliness  of  mind, 
contempt  of  the  world,  and  a  resigned  will.  Afflictions  are 
very  useful  to  produce  such  a  temper  of  mind,  and  there- 
fore are  often  the  lot  of  true  disciples.  (See  Acts  xiv.  22. 
Heb.  xii.  7.  1  Pet.  i.  7.)  By  the  afflicted  may  be  meant 
those  that  come  out  of  great  tribulation.  (See  Ezek.  xxxviii. 
8.  and  the  note  upon  Isa.  iv.  2.) 

Ver.  13.  The  remnant  of  Israel  shall  not  do  iniquity,  nor 
speak  lies,  &c.]  The  remnant  of  Israel  is  explained  in  the 
note  upon  Micah  iv.  7.  These  shall  be  holy ;  the  rebels 
being  purged  out  of  <Aem,  (Ezek.  xx.  38.)  as  Jerusalem  itself 
shall  then  be  holy.  (Compare  Isa.  xxxv.  8.  Ix.  21.  Joel  iii. 
17.  21.  Zech.  xiv.  21.  and  see  the  notes  there.) 

For  [or,  therefore]  they  shall  feed  and  lie  down,  and  none 
shall  make  them  afraid.]  The  great  Shepherd  the  Messias 


shall  both  feed  and  protect  them.   (Compare  Ezek.  xxxiv. 
28.  Micah  iv.  4.  v.  4.  vii.  14.) 

Ver.  14.  Sing,  O  daughter  of  Zion,  Sec]  These  hymns  of 
joy  properly  belong  to  the  times  of  the  gospel,  and  espe- 
cially to  the  triumphant  state  of  the  church.  (Compare 
Isa.  xii.  6.  liv.  1.  Zech.  ii.  10.  xi.  9.) 

Ver.  15.  The  Lord  hath  taken  away  thy  judgments,  he 
hath  cast  out  thine  enemy.]  God  hath  removed  thine  ene- 
mies, who  were  the  instruments  of  his  vengeance. 

The  King  of  Israel,  even  the  Lord,  is  in  the  midst  of  thee.] 
He  gives  manifest  tokens  of  his  presence  in  thee,  and  pro- 
tection over  thee.  (Compare  ver.  5. 17.  Isa.  iv.  5,  6.  Rev. 
vii.  15.  xxi.  3.) 

Thou  shalt  not  see  evil  any  more.]  For  all  thine  enemies 
shall  be  subdued.  (See  the  former  part  of  the  verse,  and 
compare  Isa.  xxxv.  10.  Ii.  22.  Joel  iii.  17.  Rev.  xxi.  4.) 

Ver.  16.  Let  not  thine  hands  be  slack.]  Or  weak,  as  the 
word  is  rendered  in  the  parallel  text,  Isa.  xxxv.  3.  The 
prophet  comforts  the  feeble-minded,  those  whose  spirits 
were  sunk  under  their  former  afflictions ;  and  exhorts  them 
to  perform  their  duty  with  cheerfulness  and  diligence,  as 
being  assured  of  God's  assistance  and  protection.  (Com- 
pare Heb.  xii.  12.) 

Ver.  17.  He  will  rejoice  over  thee  with  joy ;  he  will  rest 
in  his  love.]  He  will  take  pleasure  in  doing  thee  good. 
(Compare  Deut.  xxx.  9.  Isa.  Ixii.  5.  Ixv.  19.  Jer.  xxxii.  41.) 
He  will  rest,  or  take  satisfaction  in  continuing  his  favour 
towards  thee.   (Compare  Hos.  xiv.  4.) 

Ver.  18.  I  will  gather  them  that  ivere  sorrowful  for  the 
solemn  assembly,  whoareoftliee,  &c.]  I  will  assemble  those 
Israelites  who  are  dispersed  in  their  several  captivities, 
both  that  of  Babylon  and  those  of  following  times,  who 
mourn  for  the  loss  of  the  public  assemblies,  (compare  Lam. 
ii.  6.)  and  were  grieved  at  the  reproaches  wherewith  their 
enemies  upbraided  them,  as  if  Ihey  were  utterly  forsaken  of 
God.    (Compare  Psal.  xlii.  3.) 

Ver.  19.  I  will  save  her  that  halteth,  and  gather  her  that 
is  driven  out.]  See  Micah  iv.  6,  7. 

And  I  will  get  them  praise  and  fame  in  every  land  where 
they  have  been  put  to  shame.]  God  will  give  visible  tokens 
of  his  care  over  them,  in  gathering  them  from  their  several 
dispersions  over  the  world,  and  bringing  them  back  into 
their  own  country.  (See  Ezek.  xxxviii.  8. 12.  and  the  fol- 
lowing verse.) 

Ver.  20.  At  that  time  will  I  bring  you  again,  even  in  the 
time  that  I  gather  you.]  I  will  gather  you  from  your  several 
dispersions,  in  order  to  bring  you  back  into  your  own  land. 
(Compare  Isa.  xi.  12.  xxvii.  12.  Ivi.  8.  Ezek.  xxviii.  25. 
xxxiv.  13.  Amos  ix.  14.) 

For  I  will  make  you  a  name  and  a  praise  among  all  people 
of  the  earth,  when  I  turn  back  your  captivity  before  your 
eijes.]  I  will  make  you  the  subject  of  men's  praise  and  ad- 
miration, who  shall  be  induced  to  glorify  God,  when  they 
shall  see  the  wonderful  works  he  hath  wrought  for  you,  in 
restoring  you  from  your  several  dispersions,  and  giving  you 
a  joyful  meeting  together. 
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HAGGAI. 


PREFACE. 


Of  what  family  this  Prophet  was,  he  hath  given  us  no 
intimation :  but  the  time  when  he  prophesied  he  has  dis- 
tinctly noted,  viz.  in  the  sixth  year  of  Darius  Hystaspes. 
The  occasion  of  this  prophecy  was  the  stop  that  was  put  to 
the  building  of  the  temple,  after  the  foundation  had  been 
laid,  according  to  the  commandment  of  Cyrus,  about  seven- 
teen years  before. 


CHAP.    I. 

ARGUMENT. 

The  prophet  reproveth  the  people's  delays  in  rebuilding  the 
temple,  and  tells  them,  this  their  neglect  was  the  cause 
they  prospered  no  better:  he  encourageth  them  to  set 
about  it,  and  promises  God's  assistance  in  it. 

Ver.  1.  1.N  the  second  year  of  Darius  the  king.]  Compare 
Ezra  iv.  24.  v.  12.  This  is  the  same  Darius  who  is  called  in 
the  heathen  writers  Darius  Hystaspes  ;  as  shall  be  proved 
in  the  note  upon  ii.  3.  and  Zech.  i.  12. 

Came  the  word  of  the  Lord  by  Haggai  unto  Zerubbabel 
the  son  of  Shealtiel,  governor  ofJudah.]  Called  Zorobabel 
the  son  of  Salathiel,  Matt.  i.  12.  Luke  iii.  27.  He  was 
grandson  to  Jeconiah  king  of  Judah,  who  was  carried 
captive  to  Babylon;  (see  1  Chron.  iii.  17. 19.)  whom  king 
Cyrus  made  iEchmalotarches,  or  governor  of  the  Jews, 
who  returned  from  the  captivity  ;  as  being  the  eldest  per- 
son of  the  royal  family :  he  had  the  name  of  Shezbazzar 
given  him  by  the  Chaldeans;  (see  Ezra  i.  8.  compared  with 
ii.  2.)  as  Daniel  was  called  by  them  Belteshazzar,  (Dan.  i.  7.) 

And  unto  Joshua  the  son  of  Josedech  the  high-priest.] 
Called  Jeshua  in  the  books  of  Ezra  and  Nehemiah :  his 
father  Josedech,  or  Jehozadah,  was  carried  captive  to  Ba- 
bylon.   (See  1  Chron.  vi.  1.5.) 

Ver.  2.  This  people  say.  The  time  is  not  come  that  the 
Lord's  house  should  he  built.]  They  pretended  they  had  not 
the  encouragement  and  protection  of  the  king  of  Persia. 
This  prophecy  seems  to  be  delivered  before  Darius  had 
granted  his  decree  for  building  the  temple.  (Compare  Ezra 
v.  1.  with  vi.  1.) 

Ver.  4.  Is  it  time  for  you — to  dwell  in  your  ceiled  houses, 
and  this  house  lie  waste  ?]  You  complain  of  the  times ;  yet 
they  have  not  been  so  difficult,  but  that  you  have  found 
means  and  opportunity  to  build  fine  houses  for  yourselves, 
though  ye  are  content  to  let  the  house  of  God  lie  in  ruins. 
It  argues  a  great  contempt  of  God  and  religion,  when  men 
think  no  cost  or  finery  too  much  to  bestow  upon  them- 


selves, and  the  meanest  accommodation  good  enough  for 
the  service  of  God. 

Ver.  5,  6.  Consider  your  ways.  Ye  have  sown  much,  and 
bring  in  little,  &c.]  Consider  both  your  ingratitude  in  thus 
neglecting  to  restore  my  house  and  worship,  and  what  you 
have  got  by  these  your  dealings,  viz.  how  none  of  your  un- 
dertakings thrive,  or  are  successful;  nor  do  you  enjoy  the 
fruits  of  your  labours.  (See  Micah  vi.  15.  compare  Ezek. 
viii.  10.) 

He  tliat  eameth  wages,  earneth  wages  to  put  it  into  a  bag 
with  holes.]  Whatever  gains  he  makes,  they  are  followed  by 
such  losses,  as  leave  him  no  richer  than  he  was  before :  or 
provisions  are  so  dear,  (see  ver.  11.)  that  men  can  but  just 
live  by  their  labour. 

Ver.  8.  Go  ye  up  to  the  mountains,  and  bring  wood,  and 
build  the  house.]  Go  to  any  of  the  forests  upon  the  moun- 
tains, (see  Nehem.  ii.  8.)  and  cut  down  timber  to  carry  on 
the  building.  They  entered  upon  the  work  before  they  had 
any  decree  from  Darius  to  forward  the  work.  (See  Ezra  v. 
2,  3.)  It  is  probable,  that  afterward  they  had  leave  to  fetch 
cedar  from  Mount  Lebanon.    (See  Ezra  iii.  7.) 

And  I  will  take  pleasure  in  it,  and  I  will  be  glorified.] 
Or,  I  will  place  my  glory  there,  as  the  Chaldee  expounds 
it.    (See  ii.  7.) 

Ver.  9.  Ye  looked  for  much,  and  it  came  to  little.]  See 
ver.  6.  and  ii.  16. 

And  when  ye  brought  it  home,  I  did  blow[oT,  I  had  blo\vn] 
upon  it.]  I  had  blasted  the  fruits  of  the  earth,  while  they 
were  in  the  field.     (See  ver.  11.  and  ii.  17.) 

Because  of  my  house  that  is  waste,  and  ye  run  every  man 
to  his  own  house.]  Ye  make  what  haste  ye  can  to  build 
your  own  houses,  and  let  mine  lie  in  ruins. 

Ver.  10, 11.  The  heaven  is  stayed  from  dew,  and  the  earth 
is  stayed  from  her  fruit,  &c.]  I  have  punished  you  with 
great  drought,  wherein  the  dew  itself  ceases  to  fall.  (See 
1  Kings  xvii.  1.)  This  blasted  and  withered  the  fruits  of 
the  earth ;  a  curse  formerly  denounced  against  you  for  your 
disobedience.    (See  Lev.  xix.  24.  Deut.  xxviii.  23.) 

Ver.  12.  Then  Zerubbabel,  &c.]  Compare  Ezra  v.  2. 

Ver.  13.  Then  spake  Haggai  the  Lord's  messenger.]  Or, 
prophet.    (Compare  Isa.  xliv.  26.  Mai.  iii.  1.) 

CHAP.    n. 

ARGUMENT. 

The  prophet  encourageth  the  builders  by  a  promise,  that 
the  glory  of  the  second  temple  should  be  greater  than 
that  of  the  first;  and  that  in  the  following  year  God 
would  bless  them  with  a  fruitful  harvest.  In  the  con- 
clusion he  foretells  the  setting  up  the  kingdom  of  Christ, 
imder  the  name  of  Zerubbabel. 

Ver.  3.    ft  HO  is  left  among  you  that  saw  this  house  in 
her  first  glory  ?  &c.]  When  the  foundation  of  the  house  was 
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laid  in  the  second  year  of  Cyrus,  many  of  the  ancient  men 
that  had  seen  the  first  house,  wept  to  see  how  much  the 
second  temple  would  fall  short  of  the  glory  of  the  first. 
(Ezra  iii.l2.)  The  second  year  of  Cyrus  was  fifty-three 
years  after  the  destruction  of  the  first  temple ;  so  the  oldest 
men  among  those  that  returned  home  might  very  well  re- 
member how  glorious  that  was.  The  prophecy  was  uttered 
fifteen  years  after  the  foundations  of  the  second  temple 
were  laid ;  so  there  might  some  still  survive  that  saw  the 
first.  This  is  an  evident  proof,  that  the  Darius  mentioned 
in  this  prophecy  must  be  Darius  Hystaspes  :  for  they  that 
suppose  Darius  Nothus  to  be  here  meant,  must  allow  the 
distance  of  one  hundred  and  sixty-six  years  between  the 
destruction  of  the  first  temple  and  the  time  of  this  pro- 
phecy: and  it  cannot  be  imagined,  that  any  number  of  men 
could  be  capable  of  comparing  the  difference  between  the 
two  temples,  at  that  distance  of  time :  see  this  farther 
proved  in  the  note  upon  Zech.  i.  12. 

Ver.  5.  According  to  the  word  that  I  covenanted  with 
you  when  ye  came  out  of  Egypt,  so  my  Spirit  remaineth  with 
you.]  I  will  fulfil  tho.se  promises  I  made  with  you,  when  I 
delivered  you  out  of  Egypt;  that,  upon  your  obedience,  I 
would  not  leave  you,  nor  forsake  you,  but  guide  and  pros- 
per you  in  all  your  undertakings.  (See  Nehem.  ix.  20. 
Isa.  Ixiii.  11.) 

Ver.  6.  Yet  once  it  is  a  little  while.']  Or,  Once  more,  as 
the  LXX.  render  it,  whom  St.  Paul  follows,  Heb.  xii.  26. 
The  phrase  implies  such  an  alteration  as  shall  not  give 
way  to  any  farther  change,  as  the  apostle  there  expounds 
it.  The  space  of  time  from  this  prophecy  to  the  coming  of 
the  Messias  may  be  called  a  little  while,  in  comparison  of 
the  several  ages  expired  since  the  first  promise  of  a  Re- 
deemer. A  learned  prelate,  in  his  excellent  Defence  of 
Christianity  from  the  ancient  Prophecies,  (p.  88.)  trans- 
lates the  words  to  this  sense :  After  one  kingdom  [viz.  the 
Grecian,  which  succeeded  the  Persian  monarchy,  at  this 
time  subsisting]  it  is  but  a  little  while;  and  [or,  after  that] 
/  will  shake  all  nations,  &c. 

/  unll  shake  the  heavens,  and  the  earth,  and  the  sea,  and 
the  dry  land.]  Great  commotions  and  changes  in  the  world 
are  expressed  by  shaking  the  heavens  and  the  earth.  (See 
Ezek.  XXV.  15.  xxxviii.  19.  Joel  iii.  16.)  These  expres- 
sions may  denote  here  the  great  commotions  that  should  be 
in  the  Roman  empire  (see  the  last  note),  from  the  death  of 
Julius  Caesar  till  near  the  birth  of  Christ:  or  it  may  in  ge- 
neral signify  the  introducing  such  a  kingdom  or  religion, 
of  which  the  Messiah  is  to  be  the  head  ;  which  shall  in  the 
end  break  in  pieces,  and  destroy  all  the  other  dominions  of 
the  world.    (See  the  notes  upon  ver.  21,  22.) 

Ver.  7.  And  the  Desire  of  all  nations  shall  conw.]  He  shall 
come  to  this  house,  that  shall  answer  the  wishes  and  de- 
sires of  mankind,  by  supplying  all  those  defects  that  hin- 
dered them  in  the  performance  of  their  duty.  Such  a  guide 
and  director,  as  the  wisest  men  among  the  heathens  wished 
for,  and  whose  coming  was  the  hope  of  Israel,  and  com- 
pletion of  all  the  promises  made  to  their  fathers :  Acts 
xxvi.  6.  xxviii.  20.  see  Gen.  xii.  3.  xlix.  10.  where  the  old 
translations  read  the  latter  part  of  the  verse  to  this  sense  : 
His  (or,  to  him)  shall  be  the  expectation  of  the  people, 
Mai.  iii.  1. 

And  I  will  fill  this  house  with  glory.]  Though  it  wants  the 
cloud  of  glory  overshadowing  the  mercy-seat,  which  was 


a  symbol  of  the  Divine  presence  peculiar  to  Solomon's 
temple,  (see  Psal.  Ixxx.  1.)  yet  I  will  honour  this  second 
temple  with  a  much  greater  glory ;  viz.  the  presence  of  the 
Messiah,  in  whom  shall  dwell  all  the  fulness  of  the  Godhead 
bodily,  Colos.  ii.  9.  where  he  shall  publish  his  saving  doc- 
trine to  the  world.  (See  Luke  xix.  47.  xx.  1.  xxi.  38.  John 
xviii.  20.) 

Ver.  8.  The  silver  is  mine,  and  the  gold  is  mine,  saith  the 
Lord  of  hosts.]  Solomon's  temple  was  more  richly  adorned 
with  silver  and  gold  than  this;  and  I,  that  am  the  Lord  of 
all  the  world,  could  easily  command  the  riches  of  it,  and 
bring  them  together,  for  beautifying  this  my  house,  if  I 
took  delight  in  richness  of  ornaments. 

Ver.  9.  The  glory  of  this  latter  house  shall  be  greater  than 
that  of  the  former;  and  [or,  for]  in  this  place  will  I  give 
peace.]  The  glory  of  this  second  temple  shall  exceed  tha.t 
of  the  former,  not  in  riches  or  costly  ornaments,  but  in  this 
respect,  that  there  the  Prince  of  peace  shall  make  his  ap- 
pearance, and  the  gospel  of  peace  shall  be  preached  and 
published.  (See  Isa.  ix.  6.  Micah  v.  5.  Eph.  ii.  14.)  The 
modern  Jews  expect  a  third  temple,  in  which  this  prophecy 
will  be  verified ;  whereas  the  prophet  plainly  speaks  of  the 
same  temple  which  they  then  saw,  and  was  in  their  eyes  as 
nothing,  in  comparison  of  the  former.  The  ancient  Jews 
speak  of  the  temple,  from  the  time  of  Zerubbabel  to  its  de- 
struction under  Vespasian,  as  one  and  the  .same  temple ; 
particularly  Josephus,  de  Bello  Jud.  lib.  viii.  cap.  18.  (See 
the  abovecited  treatise.) 

Ver.  11.  Ask  now  the  priests  concerning  tlie  law.]  Whose 
ofiice  it  was  to  put  a  difference  between  holy  and  unholy, 
and  between  clean  and  unclean.  Lev.  x.  10. 

Ver.  12.  If  one  bear  [or,  carry]  holy  flesh  in  the  skiii  of 
his  garment,  &c.]  By  the  rules  of  the  law,  things  immedi- 
ately dedicated  to  God's  service  did  convey  some  degree 
of  holiness  to  common  things  that  touched  them;  so  the 
altar  sanctified  the  gift  that  was  laid  upon  it,  Exod.  xxix. 
37.  and  whatsoever  touched  the  flesh  of  the  sin-offering  was 
holy,  Lev.  vi.  27.  But  this  rule  did  not  extend  so  far  as  to 
make  the  garment  that  touched  any  of  the  offerings  capable 
of  conveying  holiness  to  any  thing  else. 

Ver.  13.  If  one  that  is  unclean  by  a  dead  body  touch  any 
of  these  things,  shall  it  be  unclean  ?  And  the  priests  answered 
and  said.  It  shall  be  unclean.]  The  law  was  plain  in  that 
case,  (see  Numb.  xix.  11.)  The  least  defect  is  sufficient  to 
make  a  thing  evil  or  sinful ;  whereas  to  make  it  good  and 
perfect,  a  concurrence  of  all  good  qualities  is  requisite. 

Ver.  14.  So  is  this  people,  and  so  is  this  nation  before  me, 
saith  the  Lord,  &c.]  In  like  manner,  saith  God,  the  inward 
contempt  and  disregard  of  my  worship,  which  this  people 
discover  by  their  backwardness  to  carry  on  the  building  of 
my  temple,  makes  every  thing  they  undertake,  and  even  the 
sacrifices  they  offer  on  my  altar,  hateful  and  unacceptable. 

Ver.  15.  Consider  from  this  day  and  upward,  from  before 
a  stone  was  laid  upon  a  stone  in  the  temple  of  the  Lord.] 
From  the  time  that  a  stop  had  been  put  to  the  building  of 
the  temple,  after  the  first  foundations  of  it  were  laid.  (Com- 
pare Ezra  V.  3.) 

Ver.  16.  Since  those  days  were,  when  one  came  to  a  heap 
of  twenty  measures,  there  were  but  ten,  &c.]  The  fruits  of 
the  earth  did  not  yield  their  usual  increase,  because  of  the 
unkindly  seasons  wherewith  I  punished  them.  (See  the  fol- 
lowing verse,  and  i.  2.  Zech.  viii.  10.) 
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Ver.  17.  Yet  ye  fumed  not  unto  me,  saith  the  Lord.]  Ye 
did  not  lay  my  judgments  to  heart,  nor  consider  that  they 
were  inflicted  for  your  sin,  in  neglecting  to  rebuild  my  tem- 
ple, and  restore  my  worship  in  it. 

Ver.  18.  Consider  now  from  this  day  and  upward,  &c.] 
The  word  mollah,  upward,  signifies  likewise  forward,  (see 
1  Sam.  xvi.  13.)  and  so  it  should  be  translated  here.  In  the 
fifteenth  verse  the  prophet  exhorted  them  to  reflect  upon  the 
csilamities  they  had  suflFered  from  the  time  the  building  of 
the  temple  was  left  olF :  now  he  bids  them  look  forward 
from  the  day  the  building  was  renewed,  (see  i.  15.)  and 
they  would  find  a  visible  change  of  their  alfairs  for  the 
better. 

Even  from  the  day  that  the  foundation  of  the  Lord's  tem- 
ple was  laid.]  The  prophet  expresses  the  carrying  on  of  the 
building  as  if  it  were  a  new  foundation,  because  the  work 
had  been  so  long  interrupted.     (Compare  Zech.  viii.  9.) 

Ver.  19.  Is  the  seed  yet  in  the  barn,  &c.]  Is  the  harvest 
already  laid  up  in  the  bam  ?  or  any  fruits  of  the  earth 
gathered  in  ?  No,  certainly ;  this  is  but  the  ninth  month 
(answering  to  our  November),  when  no  judgment  can  be 
made  what  will  be  the  increase  of  the  year  following:  yet 
from  this  time  I  promise  you  the  blessing  of  a  fruitful  year, 
dis  an  encouragement  to  you  to  carry  on  the  building. 
(Compare  Zech.  viii.  12.) 

Ver.  21.  Speak  to  Zerubbahel,  governor  of  Judah.]  The 
same  title  which  is  given  to  him,  i.  1.  wherein  he  was  the 


type  of  the  Messiah,  to  whom  the  following  words  be- 
long. 

Ibid,  and  Ver.  22. 1  will  shake  all  nations  ;  and  I  will  over- 
throw the  thrones  of  kingdoms,  &c.]  This  proph£cy  plainly 
relates  to  the  second  coming  of  Christ,  or  to  that  illustrious 
appearance  of  his  kingdom,  which  shall  put  a  period  to  the 
kingdoms  of  the  earth,  and  the  kingdoms  of  the  world  shall 
become  the  kingdom  of  the  Lord  and  his  Christ.  (See  Dan. 
ii.  44.  Rev.  xi.  15.) 

/  will  overthrow  the  chariots,  and  them  that  ride  in  them, 
&c.]  Compare  Micah  v.  5.  10.  and  see  the  notes  there. 

Ver.  23.  In  that  day  I  will  take  thee,  O  Zerubbabel,  my 
servant — and  make  thee  as  a  signet,  &c.]  I  will  invest  thee 
with  my  power  and  authority,  as  the  head  of  my  church, 
and  judge  of  the  world.  So  kings  depute  their  viceroys 
by  giving  them  their  signet,  (see  Gen.  xli.  42.)  which  was 
particularly  the  custom  of  the  Persian  monarchs,  whose 
deputy  Zerubbabel  was ;  (see  Esth.  iii,  10.  viii.  2.)  or  else 
the  expression  may  denote  one  particularly  near  and  dear 
unto  God,  who  was  always  under  his  eye  and  care.  (Com- 
pare Jer.  xxii.  24.  Cant.  viii.  6.)  This  could  not  be  ful- 
filled in  Zerubbabel,  who  did  not,  in  all  likelihood,  live 
many  years  after  the  finishing  of  the  temple ;  and,  to  be 
sure,  did  not  see  any  of  those  great  changes  here  foretold : 
and  therefore  the  Messias  must  be  here  described  under 
the  name  of  Zerubbabel ;  as  he  elsewhere  is  under  that  of 
David.    (See  the  abovecited  treatise,  p.  248.) 


ZECHARIAH. 


PREFACE. 


^ECHARIAH  was  the  son  of  Barachiah,  and  the  grand- 
son of  Iddo:  he  is  called  the  son  of  Iddo,  Ezra  v.  1.  vi.  14. 
the  grandson  being  often  called  the  son  in  the  Scriptures  ; 
as  hath  been  observed  upon  Dan.  v.  2.  He  was  contem- 
porary with  Haggai,  and  prophesied  in  the  second  year  of 
Darius  Hystaspes.  (See  the  note  upon  Hag.  ii.  3.  and 
upon  Zech.  i.  10.)  There  is  an  Iddo  mentioned  Nehem. 
xii.  4.  among  those  Levites  that  came  from  Babylon  with 
Zerubbabel ;  from  whence  Dr.  Alix  infers,  that  the  pro- 
phet Zechariah's  grandson  must  have  prophesied  some 
considerable  time  after  the  first  return  from  the  captivity, 
and  therefore  would  understand  the  Darius  here  mentioned 
to  be  Darius  Nothus.  This  argument  is  altogether  incon- 
clusive; for  if  Iddo  was  advanced  in  years  when  he  re- 
turned, he  might  have  a  grandson  thirty  years  of  age  in  the 
second  year  of  Darius  Hystaspes,  which  was  sixteen  or 
seventeen  after  the  first  of  Cyrus.  And  it  appears  that  Ze- 
chariah  was  a  young  man  when  he  saw  the  vision  related 


at  the  beginning  of  this  prophecy.  (See  ii.  4.)  Beside, 
there  is  no  necessity  of  supposing  the  Iddo  that  was  grand- 
father of  Zechariah  to  be  the  same  person  that  is  mentioned 
in  Nehemiah.  In  the  books  of  Ezra  and  Nehemiah  there 
is  mention  of  two  Ezras,  (compare  Ezra  vii.  1.  with  Nehem. 
xii.  1.)  of  two  Nehemiahs,  (compare  Nehem.  i.  1.  with 
iii.  16.)  and  there  is  a  Daniel  mentioned  Ezra  viii.  16. 
a  distinct  person  from  the  famous  prophet  of  that  name : 
and  it  may  as  well  be  supposed  that  there  were  two 
Iddos. 

The  design  of  the  first  part  of  this  prophecy  is  the  same 
with  that  of  Haggai,  viz.  to  encourage  the  Jews  to  go  on 
with  rebuilding  of  the  temple,  by  giving  them  assurance  of 
God's  assistance  and  protection:  from  whence  he  pro- 
ceeds to  foretell  the  glory  of  the  Christian  church,  the  true 
temple  or  house  of  God,  under  its  great  high-priest  and 
governor  Christ  Jesus,  of  whom  Zerubbabel  and  Joshua 
the  high-priest  were  figures.  The  latter  part  of  the  pro- 
phecy, from  chap.  ix.  probably  relates  to  the  state  of  the 
Jews  under  the  Maccabees,  and  then  foretells  their  reject- 
ing the  Messias,  and  their  conversion  afterward,  and  some 
remarkable  passages  that  should  happen  to  them  in  the 
latter  ages  of  the  world. 
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CHAP.    I. 

ARGUMENT. 

After  an  exhortation  to  repentance,  the  prophet  relates  two 
visions  shewed  to  him,  implying  the  restoration  of  the 
Jewish  state,  and  security  from  their  enemies,  while 
they  were  rebuilding  the  temple. 

Ver.  1.  In  the  eighth  month,  in  the  second  year  of  Darius, 

&c.]  See  the  Preface. 

Ver.  2.  TTie  Lord  hath  been  sore  displeased  with  your  fa- 
thers, &c.]  Though  God  hath  been  justly  displeased  with 
your  fathers,  and  punished  them  and  their  children  with  se- 
venty years'  captivity,  yet  now  he  declares  himself  willing 
to  be  reconciled  to  you  upon  your  repentance. 

Ver.  4.  Be  not  as  your  fathers,  to  whom  the  former  pro- 
phets have  cried,  saying,  &c.]  Such  exhortations  the  for- 
mer prophets  gave  your  forefathers,  particularly  Jeremiah, 
whose  words  are  here  referred  to.  (See  Jer.  xxv.  5.  xxxv. 
15.)    Do  not  imitate  them  in  their  obstinacy. 

Ver.  5,  6.  Your  fathers,  where  are  they  ?  and  do  the  pro- 
phets live  for  ever?  &c.]  Though  the  prophets,  and  those 
to  whom  they  delivered  their  message,  are  dead,  yet  the 
commandments  delivered  by  their  ministry  still  continue 
in  full  force ;  which  appears  by  the  judgments  which  came 
upon  your  fathers  for  transgressing  them,  as  they  them- 
selves could  not  but  acknowledge.  And  the  same  punish- 
ments will  overtake  you,  if  ye  continue  disobedient. 

Ver.  6.  And  they  returned  and  said.  Like  as  the.  Lord  of 
hosts  thought  to  do  to  us,  &c.]  Your  fathers  were  forced  to 
acknowledge  with  sorrow,  that  God  had  exactly  fulfilled 
all  his  threatenings  denounced  against  them.  (See  Lam. 
ii.  17.) 

Ver.  7.  The  eleventh  month,  which  is  the  month  Sebat.} 
This  is  the  Chaldee  name  of  the  eleventh  month ;  as  Nisan, 
Elul,  Chisleu,  Tebeth,  and  Adar,  are  the  names  of  other 
months  mentioned  in  the  books  written  after  the  captivity. 
The  Jews  distinguish  their  months  only  by  the  order  of 
their  succession,  as  the  first,  second,  &c.  So  that  if  the 
books  of  Kings  were  writ  by  Jeremiah,  as  some  suppose, 
the  Chaldee  names  of  the  months  which  occur  1  Kings  vi. 
2.  38.  viii.  2.  were  added  afterward  by  Ezra. 

Ver.  8.  /  saw  by  night,  and  behold  a  man  riding  upon  a 
red  horse.}  A  red  horse  is  an  emblem  of  war  and  blood- 
shed, (see  Rev.  vi.4.)  The  man,  or  angel,  (ver.  11.)  riding 
upon  him,  denotes  the  Logos,  or  Son  of  God,  appearing  as 
the  captain  of  God's  hosts,  or  armies.  (See  Josh.  v.  13, 14. 
and  the  notes  upon  ver.  12, 13.  20.) 

And  he  stood  among  the  myrtle-trees  that  were  in  the  bot- 
tom.] As  if  he  and  his  companions  were  refreshing  them- 
selves in  a  shady  valley,  after  the  fatigues  of  war.  The  vi- 
sion denotes  the  peace  which  ensued  after  Darjus  had  exe- 
cuted God's  vengeance  upon  the  inhabitants  of  Babylon, 
and  made  himself  master  of  their  city  by  the  stratagem  of 
Zopyrus.  (Compare  ver.  11.  and  see  Dr.  Prideaux,  under 
the  fourth,  fifth,  and  sixth  years  of  Darius.) 

And  behind  him  were  there  red  horses,  speckled,  and 
white.]  These  may  denote  the  various  successes  of  Darius's 
arms  during  his  reign,  which  were  sometimes  fortunate,  at 
other  times  not  so. 

Ver.  9.  The  angel  that  talked  with  me.]  The  angel  that 


made  known  this  night-vision  to  me :  so  an  angel  is  said  to 
speak  with  Jacob  in  a  dream,  Gen.  xxxi.  11. 

Ver.  10.  And  tlie  man  that  stood  among  the  myrtle-trees 
answered  and  said.]  This  was  an  angel  of  an  order  supe- 
rior to  him  that  was  mentioned  ver.  9.  who  prevents  that 
angel,  and  takes  upon  him  to  return  an  answer  to  the  pro- 
phet's question ;  or  else  sends  his  answer  to  Zechariah  by 
that  angel  mentioned  ver.  9.  as  Christ  sent  his  Revelation 
to  St.  John  by  an  angel.  Rev.  i.  1. 

JTiese  are  they  whom  the  Lord  hath  sent  to  walk  to  and 
fro  through  the  earth.]  To  these  angels  he  hath  entrusted 
the  administration  of  the  affairs  of  the  Persian  empire. 
(See  vi.  10.) 

Ver.  11.  And  they  answered  the  angel  of  the  Lord  that 
stood  among  the  myrtle-trees.]  They  answer  this  man, 
(ver.  8.)  or  angel,  as  if  he  were  their  superior  and  com- 
mander: (see  ver.  10.)  he  is  distinguished  from  the  other 
angel  of  the  Lord,  ver.  12.  by  the  circumstance  of  his  stand- 
ing among  the  myrtle-trees. 

Behold,  all  the  earth  sitteth  still,  and  is  at  rest.]  Now  all 
the  enemies  of  the  Persian  empire  in  general,  and  of  all  the 
Jews  in  particular,  (see  ver.  9.)  are  quiet:  so  this  seems  a 
proper  time  for  setting  forward  the  building  of  the  temple, 
%vhich  hath  been  so  long  interrupted. 

Ver.  12.  Then  the  angel  of  the  Lord  answered  and  said, 
O  Lord  of  hosts.]  The  angel  mentioned  ver.  9.  makes  his 
supplication  to  the  superior  angel,  ver.  8. 10.  who  was  in- 
deed the  Logos,  or  Son  of  God,  being  called  by  the  name 
of  Jehovah,  here  and  ver.  13.  20.  (Compare  iii.  1,  2.  xii. 
8. 10.) 

How  long  wilt  thou  not  have  mercy  on  Jerusalem,  and  on 
the  cities  of  Judah.]  Cyrus  only  gave  orders  for  the  re- 
building the  temple,  (Ezra  i.  3.  vi.  3.)  so  a  great  part  of 
the  city  lay  in  ruins  till  Nehemiah  procured  an  order  from 
Artaxerxes  for  rebuilding  it.  (See  Nehem.  i.  3.  ii.  3.  8. 
17.  vii.  4.)  The  Jews,  after  the  captivity,  repaired  to  the 
several  cities  where  their  inheritance  lay,  (Ezra  ii.  70.)  but 
had  not  ability  to  rebuild  or  fortify  them  in  a  regular 
manner.  , 

Against  which  thou  hast  had  indignation  these  threescore 
and  ten  years  ?]  There  are  three  ways  of  computing  the  se- 
venty years'  captivity  taken  notice  of  in  Scripture.  The  first 
is,  beginning  from  the  fourth  year  of  Jehoiakim  to  the 
first  of  Cyrus;  this  is  Jeremiah's  account,  Jer.  xxv.  1. 11. 
which  Daniel  follows,  Dan.  ix.  2.  Another  may  be  com- 
puted from  the  besieging  of  Jerusalem,  in  the  ninth  year  of 
Zedekiah,  and  in  the  tenth  month,  for  which  a  solemn  fast 
was  kept  by  the  Jews:  (compare  2  Kings  xxv.  1.  with 
Zech.  viii.  19.)  this  computation  ends  in  the  second  year 
of  Darius,  which  is  the  reckoning  Zechariah  here  follows. 
Or,  lastly,  if  we  compute  the  beginning  of  the  seventy  years 
from  the  destruction  of  Jerusalem,  and  the  first  temple, 
which  came  to  pass  in  the  eleventh  year  of  the  same  reign, 
(ibid.  ver.  2.)  they  will  be  accomplished  in  the  fourth  year 
of  Darius;  and  this  computation  agrees  with  what  is  said 
below,  vii.  1.  5.  The  two  last  ways  of  reckoning  the  se- 
venty years  may  be  reduced  to  one,  only  by  supposing, 
that  the  prophet  in  this  verse  sets  down  a  complete  num- 
ber for  an  incomplete,  and  calls  that  space  of  time  seventy 
years,  which  wanted  very  little  of  it :  a  way  of  speaking, 
of  which  several  instances  may  be  produced. 

Ver.  13.  A  nd  the  Lord  answered  the  angel  with  good  and 
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comfortable  words.']  The  Lord  of  hosts,  mentioned  in  the 
foregoing  verse. 

Ver.  14.  I  am  jealous  for  Jerusalem  and  for  Zion  with 
great  jealousy. 1^  Or,  I  am  zealous  for  Jerusalem  with  great 
zeal;  for  so  the  word  kinnah  often  signifies.  See  Isa. 
ix.  7.  xxvi.  11.  Ixiii.  15.  where  the  translators  read.  Their 
envy  at  the  people;  but  the  words  might  be  better  ren- 
dered, Thy  zeal  for  the  people.  God  here  tells  the  pro- 
phet by  his  angel,  that  he  has  a  great  concern  for  the 
welfare  of  his  people,  of  which  he  will  give  evident  proofs. 

Ver.  15.  /  am  very  sore  displeased  with  the  heathen  that 
are  at  ease.]  Who  have  not  yet  felt  the  severity  of  my 
judgments,  but  they  shall  not  escape  unpunished.  This 
may  be  understood  of  the  Babylonians,  Samaritans,  and 
other  neighbours  of  the  Jews,  who  had  not  been  made 
such  examples  of  God's  severity,  as  the  Jews  were. 
(Compare  Jer.  xxv.  29.) 

For  I  was  but  a  little  displeased,  and  they  helped  for- 
ward [or,  increased]  tJie  affliction.]  I  made  the  Babylo- 
nians instruments  of  my  vengeance  upon  the  Jews,  but 
they  exceeded  their  commission,  and  acted  as  they  were 
prompted  by  their  own  ambition  and  cruelty.  (Compare 
Isa.  xlvii.  6.  and  see  the  note  there.)  The  former  part  of 
the  verse  may  be  thus  translated ;  For  I  was  but  for  a 
little  time  displeased;  I  punished  them  with  a  seventy 
years'  captivity :  a  short  punishment  in  comparison  of  the 
many  years  that  they  had  offended  me;  but  these  their 
many  enemies  have  brought  new  troubles  upon  Ihem  after 
their  return  home,  and  hindered  them  from  rebuilding 
their  temple.    (See  Ezra  iv.  1.  4,  &c.) 

Ver.  16.  /  am  returned  to  Jerusalem  with  mercies,  &c.] 
I  am  returned  to  dwell  in  Jerusalem,  and  will  remove  all 
former  marks  of  my  displeasure,  and  will  cause  the  temple 
to  be  rebuilt  in  it  for  the  place  of  my  residence,  (see 
ii.  10.)  which  I  had  for  some  time  forsaken. 

And  a  line  shall  be  stretched  upon  Jerusalem.]  In  order 
to  rebuild  the  streets  and  walls  of  it.     (See  ii.  2.) 

Ver.  17.  My  cities  through  prosperity  shall  yet  spread 
abroad.]  The  lesser  cities  shall  likewise  be  multiplied, 
and  increase  in  inhabitants. 

For  the  Lord  shall  yet  comfort  Zion,  and  shall  yet  choose 
Jerusalem.]  The  Lord  shall  comfort  Zion  by  shewing  his 
wonted  kindness  to  her  after  her  affliction,  (compare  Isa. 
Ii.  3.)  and  making  Jerusalem  the  place  of  his  residence. 
(See  ver.  16.) 

Ver.  18.  Then  I  lifted  up  mine  eyes,  and  saw,  and  behold 
four  horns.]  Horns  often  signify  the  power  and  strength 
of  princes  or  people;  the  metaphor  being  taken  from  those 
cattle  whose  strength  lies  in  their  horns.  The  four  horns 
may  denote  the  Samaritans,  the  Arabians,  the  Ammonites, 
and  the  Philistines,  who  were  the  great  hinderers  of  the 
Jews  rebuilding  the  temple ;  (see  Nehem.  iv.  7.)  or  else 
they  may  signify  in  general  those  their  enemies,  among 
whom  they  were  dispersed  to  the  four  winds  of  heaven, 
(ii.  6.) 

Ver.  19.  Those  be  the  horns  which  have  scattered  Judah, 
Israel,  and  Jerusalem.]  Israel  being  mentioned  distinctly 
from  Judah,  means  those  of  the  ten  tribes,  which  were 
carried  away  into  Babylon  with  the  tribe  of  Judah,  and 
returned  with  them.     (See  the  note  upon  viii.  13.) 

Ver.  20.  And  the  Lord  [see  ver.  13.]  shewed  me  four  car- 
penters.] Or  smitlis,  according  to  the  number  of  the  horns. 


These  were  to  repair  the  destructions  which  the  horns 
had  made. 

CHAP.  II. 

ARGUMENT. 

The  flourishing  state  of  Jerusalem  is  foretold,  and  the  Jews 
still  remaining  at  Babylon  are  warned  to  leave  it,  that 
they  may  not  be  involved  in  the  calamities  which  are 
coming  upon  it. 

Ver.  1,  2.  JJEHOLD,  a  man  with  a  measuring  line  in  his 
hand,  &c.]  An  angel  in  human  appearance ;  see  ver.  3. 
This  angel -appeared  with  a  measuring  line  in  his  hand,  to 
take  the  proportions  of  the  city,  in  order  to  the  rebuilding 
it,  as  architects  used  to  do.     (See  Ezek.  xi.  3.) 

Ver.  3.  And,  behold,  the  angel  that  talked  with  me,  &c.] 
See  i.  9. 

And  another  angel  went  out  to  meet  him.]  Or,  TJie  other 
angel;  i.  e.  the  angel  with  the  measuring  line  in  his  hand. 

Ver.  4.  And  said  unto  him.  Run,  speak  to  this  young  man, 
saying.]  The  second  angel  spoke  to  the  former,  to  inform 
me  farther  concerning  the  flourishing  state  of  Jerusalem. 
Zechariah  might  probably  be  a  young  man  when  he  was 
first  honoured  with  the  gift  of  prophecy,  as  Jeremiah  and 
Daniel  were.     (See  Jer.  i.  Dan.  i.  17.) 

Jerusalem  shall  be  inhabited  as  towns  without  walls  for 
the  multitude  of  men  and  cattle  therein.]  The  inhabitants 
of  Jerusalem  will  multiply  so  fast,  that  the  houses  within 
the  walls  will  not  be  able  to  contain  them,  and  their  cattle 
will  increase  in  proportion.  (See  Jer.  xxxi.  27.)  Under 
the  captivity  the  land  was  made  a  desolation  without  man 
or  beast;  (Jer.  xxxiii.  12.)  now  the  contrary  blessing  is 
promised. 

Ver.  5.  For  I,  saith  the  Lord,  will  be  unto  her  a  wall  of 
fire  round  about,  and  will  be  the  glory  in  the  midst  of  her.] 
Its  inhabitants  may  safely  live  without  the  walls  of  the 
city,  (ver.  4.)  for  I  the  Lord  will  defend  it  by  my  angels,  as 
so  many  flames  of  fire  surrounding  it ;  (Psal.  cvi.  4.)  as  I 
did  Elisha  against  his  enemies,  (2  Kings  vi.  17.)  And  my 
especial  presence  shall  be  its  protection,  of  which  the 
cloud  of  glory  in  the  first  temple  was  a  figure.  This  pro- 
mise will  receive  its  utmost  completion  in  that  New  Jeru- 
salem described  Rev.  xxi.  10.  where  the  glory  of  God  and 
the  Lamb  are  said  to  be  the  light  thereof,  ver.  11.  23.  (Com- 
pare Isa.  Ix.  19.) 

Ver.  6.  Ho,  ho,  come  forth,  and  flee  from  the  land  of  the 
north.]  Chaldea,  and  Babylon  the  principal  city  of  it,  are 
called  by  that  name,  because  they  lay  northward  of  Judea. 
(See  Jer.  i.  14.  iv.  G.  vi.  1.)  The  Jews  who  still  remained 
in  Babylon  and  the  country  thereabout,  are  exhorted  to  re- 
turn with  all  speed  from  thence,  for  a  reason  assigned, 
ver.  9. 

For  I  have  spread  you  abroad  [or,  scattered  you]  as 
the  four  winds  of  heaven.]  Compare  Ezek.  xvii.  21.  As  I 
have  scattered  you  and  your  brethren  of  the  ten  tribes  ail 
the  world  over,  so  in  due  time  I  will  gather  you  from  your 
several  dispersions,  of  which  your  present  restoration  from 
Babylon  shall  be  an  earnest. 

Ver.  7.  That  dwellest  with  the  daughter  of  Babylon.] 
The  daughter  of  Babylon  is  the  same  with  Babylon.  (See 
Psal.  cxxxvii.  8.  and  the  note  upon  Jer.  iv.  31.) 
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Ver.  8.  After  the  glory  he  hath  sent  me  unto  the  nations 
that  spoiled  you.]  After  I  have  given  you  the  promise  of 
restoring  Jerusalem  to  such  a  glorious  state  (so  the  Chal- 
dee  explains  it),  I,  the  prophet  Zechariah,  am  sent  to  exe- 
cute God's  judgments  upon  the  Chaldeans,  who  spoiled 
you  of  all  your  wealth  and  ornaments. 

For  he  that  toucheth  you,  toucheth  the  apple  of  his  eye.] 
God  is  very  sensible  of  every  injury  offered  to  his  people : 
(compare  Psal.  cv.  16.)  it  is  like  hurting  the  eye,  which  is 
the  most  tender  and  sensible  part  of  the  body.  (See  Psal. 
xvii.  8.)  And  though  he  made  the  Babylonians  instru- 
ments of  his  vengeance,  yet  now  he  will  call  them  to  ac- 
count for  exceeding  their  commission.  (See  the  note  upon 
i.  15.) 

Ver.  9.  For,  behold,  I  will  shake  my  hand  upon  [or,  over] 
them,  and  they  shall  be  a  spoil  to  their  servants.]  The  words 
are  a  continuation  of  God's  message,  who  proceeds  to 
speak  thus  to  the  Jews  by  Zechariah :  I  will  hold  my  rod 
over  the  Babylonians,  (compare  Isa.  xi.  15.  xix.  16.)  and 
I  will  deliver  their  city  into  the  hand  of  the  Persians,  who 
were  formerly  their  servants,  (see  the  note  upon  Isa.  xxii. 
6.)  who  shall  become  masters  of  its  wealth.  This  threat- 
ening was  fulfilled  when  Darius  took  Babylon  after  a  siege 
of  twelve  months,  beat  down  its  walls,  and  put  three  thou- 
sand of  the  principal  citizens  to  death.  (See  Dr.  Prideaux, 
"  under  the  fifth  and  sixth  years  of  Darius.) 
■  And  ye  shall  know  that  the  Lord  of  hosts  hath  sent  me.] 
These  words  are  to  be  understood  as  spoken  by  the  pro- 
phet himself;  when  this  judgment  is  executed  upon  the 
Chaldeans,  it  will  be  an  undoubted  sign  and  proof  of  the 
truth  of  my  mission.  (Compare  Ezek.  xxxiii.  33.) 
•  Ver.  10.  Sing  and  rejoice,  O  daughter  ofZion  :for,  lo,  I 
come,  and  will  dwell  in  the  midst  of  thee.]  Here  God  speaks 
again  to  his  people,  and  saith  he  will  give  them  meinifest 
tokens  of  his  presence  among  them.  (See  the  note  upon 
ver.  6.  and  compare  Lev.  xxvi.  12.    Ezek.  xxxvii.  27.) 

Ver.  11.  And  many  nations  shall  be  joined  to  the  Lord 
in  that  day,  and  shall  be  my  people.]  The  church  shall  be 
enlarged  by  the  accession  of  the  gentiles  to  it ;  and  shall 
receive  a  farther  increase,  when,  upon  the  conversion  of 
the  Jews,  the  fulness  of  the  gentiles  shall  be  brought  into 
it.  This  promise  relates  chiefly  to  the  latter  times.  (Com- 
pare viii.  21 — 23.) 

And  thou  shalt  knoiv  that  the  Lord  of  hosts  hath  sent  me 
unto  thee.]  Tlie  fulfilling  of  these  my  words,  saith  the 
prophet,  shall  be  an  undeniable  evidence  of  the  truth  of 
my  mission.    (See  ver.  9.) 

Ver.  12.  And  the  Lord  shall  inherit  Judah,  his  portion 
in  the  holy  land.]  God  shall  give  visible  tokens  that  the 
land  of  Judea  and  its  inhabitants  are  his  peculiar  people ; 
according  to  the  tenor  of  that  covenant  he  made  with  their 
fathers.  The  land  is  his.  Lev.  xxv.  32.  and  therefore  is 
called  the  holy  land,  as  Jerusalem  is  named  the  holy 
city:  where  the  temple  shall  again  be  built,  a  token  of 
his  presence:  and  as  the  people  shall  constantly  profess 
themselves  his  worshippers,  so  he  will  afford  them  gra- 
cious instances  of  his  favour  and  protection.  This  may 
perhaps  be  more  fully  verified  at  the  general  restoration  of 
that  nation. 

Ver.  13.  Be  silent,  O  alljlesh,  before  the  Lord:  for  he  is 
raised  up  out  of  his  holy  habitation.]  Let  all  men  be  silent 
in  token  of  the  profoundest  reverence  and  submission,  (see 


Habak.  ii. 20.)  when  God  comes  down  from  heaven,  (com- 
pare Micah  i.  3.)  or  gives  visible  signs  of  his  appearance 
to  execute  judgment  upon  his  adversaries,  or  to  shew 
mercy  unto  his  servants.  Heaven  is  called  the  habitat 
tion  of  God's  holiness,  Deut.  xxvi.  15.  Isa.  Ixiii.  15. 

CHAP.  III. 

ARGUMENT. 

Under  the  figure  of  Joshua  the  high-priest,  clothed  with 
new  priestly  attire,  is  set  forth  the  glory  of  Christ,  as 
the  comer-stone  of  the  church. 

Ver.  1.  xjLND  he  shewed  me  Joshua  the  high-priest  stand- 
ing before  the  angel  of  the  Lord.]  The  angel  that  talked 
with  me,  (ii.  3.)  represented  to  me  a  new  vision:  viz. 
that  of  Joshua  the  high-priest  standing  before  the  angel 
of  the  Lord,  or  the  Logos,  mentioned  i,  11.  He  is  called 
the  Lord  in  the  following  verse. 

And  Satan  standing  at  his  right  hand  to  resist  him.]  i.  e. 
To  be  his  accuser,  as  the  devil  is  called.  Rev.  xii.  10.  so 
here  he  is  represented  as  aggravating  the  faults,  or  in- 
firmities of  Joshua,  the  representative  of  the  whole  body 
of  the  Jews  (see  the  following  words);  by  this  means  to 
prevail  with  God  to  permit  the  Jews  to  be  still  under  the 
power  of  their  adversaries.  So  the  prince,  or  tutelar 
angel,  of  the  kingdom  of  Persia,  is  represented  as  resist- 
ing the  angel  Gabriel,  Dan.  x.  13.  20.  It  was  the  cus- 
tom in  courts  of  judicature,  for  the  accuser  to  stand  at  the 
right  hand  of  the  accused.     (See  Psal.  cix.  6.) 

Ver.  2.  And  the  Lord  said  unto  Satan,  The  Lord  rebuke 
thee,  O  Satan  ;  even  the  Lord  that  hath  chosen  Jerusalem.] 
The  Logos,  or  Son  of  God,  said  unto  Satan,  The  Lord, 
even  God  the  Father,  rebuke  thee,  and  not  suffer  thy  mis- 
chievous imagination  against  Jerusalem  and  the  temple  to 
prosper:  he  that  hath  chosen  that  place  for  his  especial 
residence.  This  text  seems  parallel  with  Gen.  xix.  24. 
where  it  is  said.  The  Lord  rained  fire  from  the  Lord  out 
of  heaven ;  a  text  alleged,  both  by  ancient  and  modem 
writers,  to  prove,  that  a  distinction  of  persons  in  the 
blessed  Trinity,  was  a  doctrine  delivered  in  the  Old  Tes- 
tament, though  but  imperfectly.  The  words  may  be  ren- 
dered, TAe  Lord  hath  rebuked  thee,  or  rejected  thy  plea; 
having  long  ago  chosen  Jerusalem. 

Is  not  this  a  brand  plucked  out  of  the  fire?]  Is  not  this 
small  remnant  returned  from  captivity,  miraculously  res- 
cued from  utter  destruction,  like  a  brand  plucked  out  of  the 
fire?  And  can  it  be  thought  that  God  will  not  preserve 
them?    (CompareAmosvi.il.  Jude  ver.  23.) 

Ver.  3.  Now  Joshua  was  clothed  with  filthy  garments.] 
Denoting  the  sins  and  pollutions  of  the  people,  of  whom 
he  was  the  representative.  (See  ver.  2.  4.)  The  sins  par- 
ticularly taken  notice  of,  might  be  their  marrying  with 
strangers,  contrary  to  the  law:  (see  Ezra  ix.  2.11,  12. 
Nehem.  xiii.  24.)  so  the  Chaldee  understands  it. 

Ver.  4.  And  he  answered,  and  spake  to  those  that  stood 
before  him,  Sac]  To  the  inferior  angels  that  were  in  his  re- 
tinue, (Compare  ver.  5. 7.  i.S — 11.  and  see  the  note  upon 
Dan.  X.  10.) 

And  unto  him  [i.  e.  Joshua]  he  said,  I  have  caused  thine 
iniquity  to  pass  from  thee,  and  I  will  clothe  thee  with  change 
of  raiment.]  In  token  of  my  pardoning  the  public  and  na- 
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tional  sins  of  the  Jews,  and  that  I  will  restore  them  to  a 
more  prosperous  condition,  I  have  commanded  the  angels, 
my  attendants,  to  clothe  thee  with  new  and  clean  raiment, 
an  emblem  of  purity,  (Rev.  xix.  8.)  as  well  as  of  joyfulness 
and  prosperity.  (See  Eccles.  ix.  8.  Isa.  Ixi.  10.)  The  word 
rendered  in  our  English,  change  of  raiment,  the  LXX. 
translate  noS/;pt},  a  garment  down  to  the  foot,  meaning  the 
linen  ephod,  which  was  the  priests'  habit ;  regarding  the 
sense  rather  than  the  literal  signification  of  the  word. 

Ver.  5.  And  J  said.]  i.  e,  I,  the  Lord,  farther  said,  or 
commanded. 

Let  them  set  a  fair  mitre  upon  his  head,  &c.]  As  the  new 
garments  put  upon  Joshua  were  such  as  belonged  to  the 
high-priest,  and  were  contrived  for  glory  and  beauty,  (^^oA. 
xxviii.  2.^  so  the  mitre  was  the  proper  ornament  for  his 
head,  (ibid.  xxix.  6.) 

And  the  angel  of  the  Lord  stood  by.]  The  angel  that 
talked  with  me  (see  ver.  6.  and  ii.  3.)  still  stood  by,  or  at- 
tended, and  made  that  solemn  protestation  which  follows. 

Ver.  7.  Thus  saith  the  Lord  of  hosts.  If  thou  wilt  keep  my 
charge,  then  thou  shalt  also  judge  my  house,  and  shalt  also 
keep  my  courts.]  If  thou  wilt  take  care  that  the  several  of- 
fices which  belong  to  the  service  of  my  temple,  be  carefully 
performed  by  thyself,  and  the  priests  and  Levites  placed 
under  thy  command,  then  thou  shalt  exercise  all  that  au- 
thority and  jurisdiction  which  belongs  to  the  high-priest's 
office,  in  respect  of  those  controversies  and  questions 
which  are  brought  before  him  to  determine:  (see  Lev.  x. 
10.  Deut.  xvii.  12.  Jer.  xviii.  18.  Mai.  ii.  7.)  and  thou 
shalt  preside  as  chief  over  my  house,  Avithout  any  inter- 
ruption, or  molestation.  The  word  mishmar,  charge,  is 
often  used  in  the  book  of  Numbers,  to  denote  the  several 
offices  and  duties  of  the  priests  and  Levites. 

And  I  will  give  thee  places  to  walk  among  them  that  stand 
by.]  Or,  Stand  before  me,  (see  iv.  14.)  Hereafter  I  will 
give  thee  a  place  in  heaven  among  these  angels  my  at- 
tendants. The  priesthood  under  the  Old  Testament,  and 
the  evangelical  ministry  under  the  New,  is  compared  to 
the  angelical  office :  (see  Mai.  ii.  7.  Rev.  i.  20.)  so  they 
that  discharge  this  office  well,  shall  have  an  eminent  degree 
of  glory  in  heaven,  and  be  made  equal  to  the  angels  them- 
selves.   (See  Matt.  xix.  28.  xxiv.  47.  Luke  xxii.  29,  30.) 

Ver.  8.  Hear  now,  O  Joshua  the  high-priest,  thou,  and 
thy  fellows  that  sit  before  thee.]  The  angel  directs  his 
speech  to  Joshua  and  his  assessors,  or  assistants  in  coun- 
cil, of  whom  Zerubbabel  without  question  was  one.  The 
rabbins  call  these  the  heads  of  the  captivity,  and  the  men 
of  the  great  synagogue;  by  whom  they  suppose  the  Jewish 
affairs,  both  ecclesiastical  and  civil,  to  have  been  settled 
after  the  captivity,  and  the  canon  of  the  Old  Testament  to 
have  been  completed.  The  angel  bespeaks  their  attention 
to  what  follows,  as  containing  matter  of  great  importance. 

For  they  are  men  wondered  at.]  The  margin  reads.  Men 
of  wonder.  The  word  mophet  signifies  not  only  a  wonder, 
but  likewise  a  sign,  or  a  type.  Thus  Isaiah's  walking 
naked  and  barefoot  was  for  a  sign  and  wonder  [or  rather,  a 
type  or  example]  to  Egypt  and  Ethiopia;  (Isa.xx.  3.)  i.  e. 
a  sign  or  emblem  that  they  should  be  carried  away  cap- 
tive without  any  covering  to  their  nakedness :  so  the  word 
is  used  again,  Isa.  viii.  18.  So  when  Ezekiel  was  com- 
manded to  dig  through  the  wall  and  carry  out  his  goods  in 
the  twilight,  xii.  7.  he  was  therein  a  sign  [mophet],  ver.  11, 
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12.  to  the  Jews,  and  to  Zedekiah  himself;  foreshewing 
what  he  and  they  should  do,  when  Jerusalem  was  taken 
by  the  Chaldean  army.  So,  likewise,  Ezek.  xxiv.  24.  he  is 
said  to  be  a  sign  unto  them  in  not  mourning  for  the  death 
of  his  wife ;  because  according  to  all  that  he  had  done, 
should  they  do;  where  the  same  word  is  used  in  the  origi- 
nal. The  word  is  to  be  understood  in  this  sense  in  the 
text  before  us,  which  should  be  translated.  They  are  men 
intended  for  signs  or  tokens,  they  are  typical  men,  as  a 
learned  prelate  very  properly  translates  the  phrase,  in 
his  Defence  of  Christianity  from  the  ancient  Prophecies, 
chap.  3.  sect.  1.  4.  To  the  same  sense  the  Vulgar  Latin 
translates  it,  Viri  portendentes ;  Men  that  foreshew  some- 
thing to  come.  They,  with  Joshua  the  high-priest  at  the 
head  of  them,  are  a  figure  of  the  restoration  of  the  church 
under  the  government  of  the  Messias. 

For,  behold,  I  will  bring  forth  my  servant,  Tlie  Branch.] 
I  will  point  out,  or  foretell,  the  coming  of  the  Messiah  into 
the  world,  as  a  person  altogether  distinct  from  Joshua,  or 
any  other  present  among  you,  and  I  will  make  him  known 
to  you  under  the  name  of  the  Branch:  a  title  often  given 
to  the  Messiah  in  the  prophets,  as  descending  from  the 
stock  of  David :  see  Isa.  iv.  2.  Jer.  xxiii.  5.  and  again 
in  this  prophecy,  vi.  12.  in  all  which  places  the  word  in 
the  original  is  Tsemach.  The  Chaldee  explains  every  one  of 
these  texts  of  the  Messias  ;  who  is  elsewhere  called  God's 
Servant,  in  an  eminent  sense,  because  he  was  sanctified 
and  sent  into  the  world  upon  a  message  of  the  highest 
importance.  (See  Isa.  xlii.  1.  xlix.  3.  lii.  13.  liii.  11. 
Ezek.  xxxiv.  23,  24.)  The  word  Tsemach,  Branch,  the 
LXX.  render  here  and  in  most  of  the  parallel  texts, 
'AvaToXrj,  the  East,  or  sun-rising  ;  from  whence  it  is  applied 
to  Christ,  Luke  i.  78.  and  is  translated  there  the  day- 
spring  :  thence  the  name  of  Oriens  was  probably  given  to 
the  supposed  king  of  the  Jews,  in  the  Roman  writers. 
(See  Tacit.  Hist.  lib.  v.  cap.  13.) 

Ver.  9.  For,  behold,  the  stone  which  I  have  laid  before 
Joshua.]  I  have  ordered  a  principal  stone  (see  the  fol- 
lowing note)  to  be  laid  before  Joshua  (in  allusion  to  the 
present  building  of  the  temple,  about  which  his  thoughts 
are  employed) ;  denoting  the  Messias,  represented  by  the 
former  prophets  as  a  corner-stone,  or  foundation,  elect 
and  precious.    (See  Psal.  cxviii.  22.  Isa.  xxviii.  16.) 

Upon  one  stone  shall  be  seven  eyes :  behold,  I  will  engrave 
the  engraving  thereof,  saith  the  Lord  of  hosts.]  As  it  is 
usual  to  adorn  the  principal  stones  of  a  building  with 
carvings  and  hieroglyphics,  such  as  heads,  eyes,  and  the 
like  ;  so  will  I  perform  in  reality  what  artists  do  in 
imagery :  viz.  I  will  appoint  the  seven  angels  of  the  highest 
order  to  attend  upon  the  Messias,  represented  by  this 
stone,  and  to  execute  his  commands  all  the  world  over, 
for  the  good  of  his  church.  (Compare  iv.  10.  Rev.  v.  C.) 
The  one  stone  here  mentioned  is  the  same  with  the  head- 
stone, iv.  7.  and  might  be  better  translated  here  the  chief 
or  principal  stone :  in  which  sense  the  word  achad  is 
used.  Gen.  xlviii.  22.  as  the  Chaldee  there  explains  it. 

And  I  will  remove  the  iniquity  of  that  land  in  one  day.] 
I  will  proclaim  a  free  pardon  of  sins  by  the  publishing  of 
the  gospel:  (see  Jer.  xxxi.  34.)  or  the  words  may  relate 
to  the  pardoning  the  Jews  upon  their  general  conversion, 
(Compare  xiii.  1.  Jer.  1.  20.  Micah  vii.  18,  19.)  The  fol- 
lowing verse  favours  this  exposition. 
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Ver.  10.  In  that  day,  saith  the  Lord."}  At  that  remark- 
able time,  when  I  will  forgive  all  your  iniquities,  rer.  9. 
(See  the  note  upon  xii.  3.) 

1  e  shall  call  every  man  [to]  his  neighbour  under  the  vine 
and  under  the  fig-tree.]  Men  shall  call  or  discourse  mth 
their  neighbours  in  a  friendly  and  sociable  manner,  as 
they  are  sitting  at  ease  under  the  shadow  of  their  vines  and 
fig-trees.  A  proverbial  expression,  denoting  peace  and 
plenty:  compare  Micah  iv.  4.  where  the  words  follow 
the  promise  of  a  universal  peace.  (See  the  notes  there, 
and  upon  Isa.  ii.  4.) 

CHAP.   IV. 

ARGUMENT. 

Under  the  figure  of  the  golden  candlestick  and  the  two 
olive-trees,  is  represented  the  success  of  Zerubbabel  and 
Joshua,  in  rebuilding  and  finishing  the  temple. 

Ver.  1.  jCm.ND  the  angel  that  talked  with  me  came  again, 
and  waked  me,  as  a  man  is  wakened  out  of  his  sleep.]  The 
last  vision  was  so  pleasing  to  me,  that  it  cast  me  into  a 
deep  sleep ;  (compare  Jer.  xxxi.  26.)  from  which  the  angel 
that  before  had  talked  with  me,  (ii.  3.)  awaked  me,  to  dis- 
cover to  me  the  following  vision. 

Ver.  2.  I  have  looked,  and  behold  a  candlestick  all  of 
gold,  &c.]  This  figured  the  temple-service,  and  the  whole 
polity  of  the  Jewish  constitution,  which  depended  upon  the 
restoration  of  the  temple.   (See  the  note  upon  ver.  14.) 

And  his  seven  lamps  thereon.]  According  to  the  fashion 
of  the  golden  candlestick  in  the  temple.  (Exod.  xxv.  37.) 
As  that  candlestick  figuratively  signified  the  church,  whose 
ofiice  it  was  to  enlighten  others :  (see  Rev.  i.  20.)  so  the 
seven  lamps  mystically  represented  the  seven  spirits  of  God, 
(Rev.  iv.  5.)  i.  e.  the  various  dispensations  of  his  provi- 
dence over  it.    (Compare  ver.  10.  of  this  chapter.) 

Ver.  3.  And  two  olive-trees  by  it,  &c.]  Which  did  in  a 
secret  unperceivable  manner  convey  oil  for  supplying  the 
lamps.    (See  ver.  6.) 

Ver.  5.  Knowest  thou  not  what  these  be  ?]  The  words 
may  be  rendered,  both  here  and  ver.  13.  Knowest  thou  what 
these  be  ?  (See  the  note  upon  Jer.  xxxviii.  15.  and  Noldius's 
Concord,  p.  256.) 

Ver.  6.  Not  by  might,  not  by  power,  but  by  my  Spirit,  saith 
the  Lord  of  hosts.]  Zerubbabel  and  Joshua,  with  the  Jews 
under  their  conduct,  shall  finish  the  temple,  and  re-esta- 
blish the  Jewish  state,  not  by  force  of  arms,  or  of  human 
power,  but  by  the  secret  assistances  of  my  providence ; 
ju.st  as  the  lamps  are  supplied  with  oil,  in  a  secret  and  in- 
visible manner.     (See  ver.  12.  14.) 

Ver.  7.  Who  art  thou,  O  great  mountain  ?  before  Zerub- 
babel thou  shall  become  a  plain.]  Removing  mountains,  and 
levelling  them  into  plains,  are  proverbial  expressions,  to 
denote  the  overcoming  the  greatest  difficulties,  and  re- 
moving all  obstacles  that  lie  in  our  way:  (see  Isa.  xl.  4. 
Matt.  xxi.  21.)  so  the  angel  here  encourages  Zerubbabel  to 
go  on  with  his  undertaking,  assuring  him  that  nothing  shall 
be  able  to  withstand  him. 

And  he  shall  bring  forth  the  head-stone  thereof  with  shout- 
ings, saying,  Grace,  grace,  unto  it.]  He  shall  put  the 
top  or  finishing  stone  upon  the  walls  of  the  temple  ;  which 
action  the  standers-by  shall  accompany  with  their  wishes 


and  prayers,  that  God's  grace  and  favour  may  protect  that 
holy  place  so  happily  finished,  and  with  such  joyful  accla- 
mations as  they  used  at  laying  its  foundations.  (See  Ezra 
iii.  10, 11.)  The  chief,  or  principal,  stone,  mentioned  iii.9. 
denoted  the  Messias,  called  the  Branch,  ver.  8.  and  the 
words  before  us  mystically  represent  the  same  person :  viz. 
that  God  shall  bring  forth,  or  bring  him  into  the  world,  as 
the  top  or  head-stone,  the  last  and  finishing  ornament  and 
perfection  (expressed  by  Grace,  grace,  i.  e.  the  chief  grace) 
of  the  church,  God's  spiritual  house,  (Eph.  ii.  21.)  To  this 
sense  the  Chaldee  paraphrase  expounds  the  words.  His 
Messias  shall  come  forth,  who  ivas  named  from  all  eternity, 
and  shall  obtain  the  empire  of  all  the  kingdoms  of  the  earth : 
and  St.  Jerome  tells  us  upon  the  place,  that  the  ancient 
Jews  explained  it  so. 

Ver.  9.  Tlie  hands  of  Zerubbabel  have  laid  the  founda- 
tions of  this  house  ;  his  hands  also  shall  finish  it.]  He  shall 
have  the  happiness  of  seeing  the  great  work  which  he  had 
begun  finished  and  brought  to  perfection.  (See  Ezra  iii. 
10.  vi.  15.) 

And  thou  shall  know,  &c.]  See  ii.  9. 

Ver.  10.  For  who  hath  despised  the  day  of  small  tilings  ? 
for  they  shall  rejoice,  and  shall  see  the  plummet  in  the  hand 
of  Zerubbabel.]  Or,  For  whoso  hath  despised  the  day  of 
small  things,  they  shall  rejoice,  &c.  The  particle  mi  is 
sometimes  used,  without  an  interrogation,  for  whosoever. 
(See  Noldius,  p.  C02.)  Whoever  despised  the  small  begin- 
nings of  this  building,  when  the  foundations  of  the  temple 
were  first  laid,  may  now  utter  their  joyful  acclamations, 
when  they  see,  under  the  conduct  of  Zerubbabel,  the  walls 
rise,  and  the  top-stone  laid  upon  them  in  order  to  their 
finishing,  (ver.  7.) 

With  those  seveii ;  they  are  the  eyes  of  the  Lord,  tvhich  run 
to  and  fro  through  the  whole  earth.]  The  LXX.  translate 
the  words  to  a  better  sense,  taking  them  for  a  distinct  sen- 
tence from  what  goes  before.  These  seven  are  the  eyes  of  the 
Lord,  &c.  The  sentence  relates  to  the  head-stone,  (ver.  7.) 
upon  which  these  seven  eyes  were  to  be  engraved,  (iii.  9.) 
hieroglyphically  representing  the  angelical  ministry,  which 
always  attend  upon  this  head  or  Prince  of  the  church.  The 
Scriptures  mention  this  as  a  prerogative  of  the  Messias, 
that  the  angels  were  to  minister  to  him :  (see  Psal.  xci.  11, 
12.  Matt.  iv.  11 .  John  i.  51. 1  Tim.  iii.  16.)  and  it  is  a  say- 
ing recorded  by  the  oldest  writers  among  the  Jews,  that  the 
Messias  should  be  higher  than  the  angels  ;  a  doctrine  often 
delivered  by  St.  Paul,  Eph.  i.  21.  Phil.  ii.  10.  Heb.  i.  4. 

Ver.  11.  Then  answered  I,  and  said  unto  him.]  The  verb 
anah  is  not  only  used  of  answering  to  a  question,  but  like- 
wise signifies  to  begin  or  continue  a  discourse:  (see  Job 
iii.  2.)  and  so  the  word  answer  is  used.  Matt.  xi.  25. 

Ver.  12,  What  be  these  two  olive-branches?]  Young 
olives.    (See  ver.  3.) 

Which  through  the  golden  pipes  empty  the  golden  oil, 
&c.]  There  were  two  greater  pipes  in  the  candlestick 
through  which  the  oil  was  conveyed  into  the  five  lesser. 
(See  ver.  3.) 

Ver.  14.  These  are  the  two  anointed  ones,  that  stand  by 
[or,  before]  the  Lord  of  the  whole  earth.]  These  signify  the 
kingdom  and  the  priesthood,  as  they  are  exercised  at  pre- 
sent by  Zerubbabel  and  Joshua  (and  belong  to  their  respec- 
tive families),  who  having  finished  the  temple,  and  restored 
the  public  worship  of  God,  will  constantly  attend  upon  his 
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service,  and  take  care  that  it  be  duly  performed  there. 
The  candlestick  represented  the  Jewish  church  and  temple, 
(rer.  2.)  and  these  two,  Zerubbabel  and  Joshua,  supply 
the  place  of  the  two  olive-trees,  that  feed  it  with  oil  and 
keep  it  bright  and  burning.  To  stand  before  the  Lord,  (for 
so  the  words  should  be  rendered,  as  they  are  vi.  5.)  and  to 
minister  to  him,  are  the  same.  (See  Deut.  x.  8.  1  Kings 
xvii.  1.) 

CHAP.    V. 

ARGUMENT. 

By  the  representation  oi&  flying  roll,  God's  judgments  are 
denounced  against  robbery  and  perjury :  and  the  Jews 
are  warned  against  such  sins  as  occasioned  their  former 
captivity,  for  fear  of  incurring  the  same,  or  a  worse 
calamity. 

Ver.  1. 1  TURNED,  and  lifted  up  mine  eyes.]  Or,  Again  I 
lifted  up  mine  eyes:  for  the  Hebrew  verb  shub,  to  return,  is 
often  used  adverbially.  (See  Eccles.  iv.  1.  ix.  11.  and  the 
note  upon  Isa.  vi.  13.) 

And,  behold,  a  flying  roll]  The  roll  of  a  book,  as  it  is 
expressed,  Jer.  xxxvi.  1.  Ezek.  ii.  9.  The  ancient  way  of 
writing  being  upon  long  scrolls  of  parchment.  It  is  de- 
scribed as  flying,  to  denote  the  swiftness  of  God's  judg- 
ments. 

Ver.  2.  The  length  thereof  is  twenty  cubits,  and  the 
breadth  ten  cubits.]  Such  scrolls  were  usually  longer  than 
they  were  broad  ;  so  this  was  represented  as  ten  yards  in 
length,  and  five  in  breadth.  The  curses  therein  contained, 
might  probably  be  writ  in  capital  letters.  (See  the  note 
upon  Isa.  viii.  1.) 

Ver.  3.  This  is  the  curse  that  goeth  over  the  face  of  the 
whole  earth.]  Or  rather.  Of  the  whole  land;  meaning  the 
land  of  Judea.  This  roll  contained  the  curses ;  i.  e.  the 
judgments  denounced  against  the  Jews,  who  were  guilty 
of  the  sins  here  specified.  (Compare  viii.  17.  Deut.  xi. 
29.  xxviii.  15.  xxx.  19.  Nehem.  x.  29.) 

For  every  one  that  stealeth  shall  be  cut  off  as  on  this 
side,  according  to  it,  &c.]  The  roll  was  written  upon  both 
sides,  as  that  mentioned  Ezek.  ii.  10.  On  one  side  was 
contained  the  judgments  against  stealing,  and  on  the  other 
against  false-swearing.  These  two  sins  are  joined  to- 
gether, because  in  the  Jewish  courts  men  were  compelled 
to  purge  themselves  by  oath,  in  the  case  of  theft ;  so  they 
often  would  forswear  themselves  rather  than  discover  the 
truth.  (See  Hos.  iv.  2.  Prov.  xxix.  24.  xxx.  9.)  Stealing 
may  here  particularly  denote  the  defrauding  the  temple  of 
the  tithes  and  offerings  that  were  to  be  brought  thither  for 
the  maintaining  of  God's  worship ;  a  sin  for  which  the 
Jews  of  that  age  are  severely  reproved.  (See  Mai.  i.  8, 
&c.  iii.  8,  9.  Nehem.  xiii.  10, 11.) 

Ver.  4.  And  I  will  bring  it  forth,  and  it  shall  enter  into 
the  house  of  the  thief;  and  it  shall  consume  it,  with  the  timber 
tliereof,  and  the  stones  thereof]  The  curse  denounced  in 
this  roll,  or  book,  shall  take  hold  of  the  man  and  his  fa- 
mily, and  shall  never  leave  them  till  they  are  utterly  con- 
sumed. It  shall  be  like  the  leprosy  that  infects  a  house, 
and  cannot  be  purged  till  the  house  itself  be  pulled  down. 
(See  Lev.  xiv.  45.)    The  oracle  at  Delphi  denounced  a 


like  punishment  against  perjury,  as  it  is  recorded  by  Hero- 
dotus, lib.  iii. 

KpainvoQ  Se  ju6rE()^£ra(,  daoKt  iraaav' 

^vfifiapxpai  oXt^  Yei'£i7V  koi  oTkov  cnravTa. 

The  curse  shall  swiftly  enter,  and  shall  bring 
The  man  himself,  and  all  his  house  to  ruin. 

Ver.  5.  Then  the  angel  that  talked  with  me  [see  iv.  1.] 
went  forth.]  Or,  Went  on.  The  verb  yatsa  signifies  to  go, 
to  go  on,  or  forward:  so  it  is  used  2  Chron.  xxi.  19.  Jer. 
XXV.  32.  and  so  it  may  signify  at  the  end  of  this  verse,  and 
in  the  next,  where  it  occurs  again. 

Ver.  6.  And  I  said,  Wliat  is  it  ?  and  he  said,  TJiis  is  an 
ephah  that  goeth  forth.]  Dr.  Wells  observes,  that  this 
vessel  or  barrel  was  made  in  the  shape  of  an  ephah :  yet 
it  was  of  a  much  bigger  size,  large  enough  to  contain  a 
woman  in  it;  which  was  the  reason  Zechariah  did  not 
know  what  it  was.  An  ephah  contained  about  the  quan- 
tity of  our  bushel,  and  being  the  measure  of  dry  things, 
denotes  the  Jews'  unjust  dealings  in  buying  and  selling. 
(See  Amos  viii.  5.) 

He  said  moreover,  Tliis  is  their  resemblance  through  all 
the  earth.]  Or,  Through  all  the  land.  By  this  you  may 
make  an  estimate  of  their  unjust  dealings  all  the  land  over. 
(Compare  ver.  3,  4.)  The  LXX.  give  a  very  easy  sense 
of  the  words :  This  is  their  iniquity  throughout  all  the  land; 
changing  only  one  letter  in  the  original  text,  and  reading 
onam  for  enam. 

Ver.  7.  And,  behold,  there  was  lifted  up  a  talent  of  lead.] 
To  denote  the  weight  or  severity  of  the  judgments  here 
threatened. 

And  this  is  a  woman  sitting  in  the  midst  of  the  ephah,] 
What  thou  seest  besides,  is  a  woman  in  the  midst  of,  or 
within,  the  ephah;  as  Noldius  interprets  it.  Concordant. 
p.  83.  The  Hebrew  reads  one  woman,  but  the  adjective 
one  is  sometimes  equivalent  to  the  article  a,  or  the,  com- 
monly placed  before  substantives.   (See  Dan.  viii.  3.  x.  5.) 

Ver.  8.  And  he  said.  This  is  wickedness.]  Public  states 
or  societies  are  oftentimes  represented  by  women,  and  as 
the  mothers  of  their  people  or  inhabitants,  as  we  see  in 
the  ancient  coins.  By  the  same  analogy  corrupt  societies 
are  figuratively  expressed  by  harlots,  and  women  of  lewd 
characters;  such  are  Aholah  and  Aholibah,  described 
Ezek.  xxiii.  so  here  the  corrupt  state  of  the  Jews  is  set 
forth  by  a  wicked  woman. 

And  he  cast  it  into  the  midst  of  the  ephah;  [or,  within  the 
ephah,  see  ver.  7.]  and  he  cast  the  weight  of  lead  upon  the 
mouth  thereof]  To  signify,  that  when  a  people  have  filled 
up  the  measure  of  their  iniquity  they  sink  under  the  weight 
of  their  sins,  and  cannot  escape  the  judgment  of  God. 

Ver. 9. 1  looked,  and,  behold,  there  cameout[or,  appeared] 
two  women,  and  the  wind  was  in  their  wings,  &c.]  These 
may  probably  signify  the  empires  of  Assyria  and  Babylon. 
Empires  and  kingdoms  are  commonly  described  as  having 
wings,  to  denote  the  swiftness  of  their  conquests.  (See 
Deut.  xxviii.  49.  Jer.  xlix.  22.  Hos.  viii.  1.) 

And  they  lifted  up  the  ephah  between  the  earth  and  the 
heaven.]  i.  e.  The  Assyrians  carried  away  captive  the  ten 
tribes,  and  then  the  Babylonians  took  away  the  remainder 
of  the  Jews,  and  made  an  entire  riddance  of  the  people  of 
the  land. 
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Ver.  11.  And  he  said  unto  me,  To  build  it  a  house  in 
the  land  of  Shinar :  and  it  shall  be  established,  &c.]  Or,  To 
build  her,  i.  e.  the  woman,  a  house,  &c.  The  design  of 
the  vision  is  to  instruct  the  Jews,  that  as  their  fathers  were 
carried  into  a  seventy  years'  captivity  to  Babylon  ;  so,  if 
their  posterity  should  not  take  warning  by  their  punish- 
ment, a  worse  captivity  should  befal  them,  one  of  so  long 
a  continuance,  as  should  make  them  despair  of  ever  return- 
ing home,  and  resolve  to  settle  themselves  in  those  coun- 
tries where  they  were  dispersed.  This  is  expressed  by  re- 
moving them  to  Babylon  ;  which  was  a  proverbial  expres- 
sion for  utter  ruin  and  desolation:  just  like  that  of  sending 
them  into  Egypt,  which  God  threatens  the  Jews  with  in  the 
prophets,  as  a  judgment  of  which  they  had  the  most  dread- 
ful apprehension ;  so  it  became  a  proverbial  speech  for 
extreme  misery.  (See  Deut.  xxviii.  64.  Isa.  x.  24.  Hos. 
viii.  Hi.  ix.  3.)  [A  learned  prelate,  in  his  Vindication  of  the 
Defence  of  Christianity,  b.  i.  chap.  1.  sect.  4.  supposes  the 
vision  to  denote  the  translation  of  sin  or  punishment  from 
Judeato  Babylon,  of  which  the  two  kingdoms  of  Media  and 
Persia  were  the  instruments ;  denoted  by  the  two  women 
who  had  the  wings  of  a  stork.  Babylon  itself  being  sig- 
nified by  the  woman  enclosed  in  an  ephah,  or  bushel,  and 
covered  with  a  leaden  lid,  implying  that  it  was  sealed  up 
there,  and  irrecoverably  doomed  to  destruction,  agreeably 
to  the  other  prophecies  denounced  against  Babylon.  See 
Isa.  xiii.  19.  Jer.  1. 40.] 

CHAP.    VI. 

ARGUMENT. 

Tlie  first  vision  in  this  chapter,  of  the  four  chariots  drawn 
by  several  sorts  of  horses,  denotes  the  succession  of  the 
four  empires.  The  second,  concerning  the  crowns  put 
upon  the  head  of  Joshua,  sets  forth  the  glory  of  Christ 
the  Branch,  who  is  to  be  both  King  and  High-priest  of 
the  church  of  God. 

Ver.  1.  JlSeHOLD,  there  came  four  chariots  from  between 
two  mountains;  and  the  mountains  were  mountains  of  brass. "] 
Horses  and  chariots  are  the  usual  emblems  of  conquerors. 
(See  Isa.  xxi.  7.  9.  and  x.  3.  of  this  prophecy.)  The  four 
chariots  denote  the  four  great  empires,  which  subdued 
the  biggest  part  of  the  then  known  world.  And  they 
arc  represented  as  coming  from  between  two  mountains; 
because  mountains  are  the  natural  barriers  which  di- 
vide kingdoms,  which  are  here,  though  they  be  as  strong 
as  brass,  supposed  to  be  broke  through  by  those  that 
invade  and  conquer  their  neighbours.  And  it  is  observ- 
able, that  some  of  tlie  mighty  conquerors  owed  the  be- 
ginning of  their  greatness  to  their  successful  passage 
through  the  straits  of  mountains,  where  a  small  force 
might  have  maintained  the  passes  against  a  powerful 
army.  So  tlic  beginning  of  Alexander's  success  against 
the  Persians,  was  his  passing  through  the  Portae  Ciliciae 
without  any  opposition :  the  like  success  the  Roman  em- 
peror Severus  had  against  Pescenninus  Niger  at  the  same 
place:  and  the  great  incursions  the  Turks  made  through 
the  Portae  Caspiae,  was  the  first  step  towards  making  them 
appear  formidable  in  the  world. 

Ver.  2.  In  the  first  chariot  were  red  horses."]  To  signify 
the  bloody  cruelties  of  the  Babylonish  empire,  especially 


towards  the  Jews.    (See  i.  15.  J<*.  li.  34.  Habak.  i.  6. 10, 
11.  viii.  12.  compare  i.  8.  Rev.  vi.  4.) 

And  in  the  second  chariot  were  black  horses.']  Black  is  the 
colour  of  mourning ;  (compare  Rev.  vi.  5.)  so  this  denotes 
the  sad  and  mournful  estate  of  the  Jews  under  the  succes- 
sors of  Cyrus  in  the  Persian  empire,  when  their  enemies 
forged  calumnies  against  them,  and  thereby  put  a  stop  to 
the  building  of  the  temple;  (see  Ezra  i v.  4,  &c.  Nehem. 
iv.  1,  2.  4,  &c.  ix.  36,  37.)  and  the  whole  nation  was  in 
danger  of  being  destroyed  by  the  interest  of  Haraan  in  the 
Persian  court. 

Ver.  3.  And  in  the  third  chariot  were  white  horses.]  Sig- 
nifying the  victories  of  Alexander,  the  third  great  monarch, 
and  his  kindness  to  the  Jews  in  confirming  their  religion, 
laws,  and  liberties.  (See  Dr.  Prideaux,  under  the  fourth 
year  of  Darius  Codomannus.)  Conquerors  use  to  ride  on 
white  horses  in  the  days  of  triumph.    (See  Rev.  vi.  2.) 

And  in  the  fourth  chariot  were  gristed  and  bay  horses.] 
Or,  Strong  horses,  as  the  Vulgar  Latin  renders  the  word. 
These  may  denote  the  various  forms  of  the  Roman  govern- 
ment, the  fourth  empire.  (Compare  Dan.  ii.  33.  40, 41.  and 
see  ver.  6,  7.) 

Ver.  5.  These  are  the  four  spirits  of  the  heavens.]  The 
angels  which  preside  over  each  of  these  monarchies.  (See 
the  note  upon  Dan.  x.  13.) 

Which  go  forth  from  standing  before  the  Lord  of  the 
whole  earth.]  Who  receive  their  commission  from  the  su- 
preme Lord  of  all,  to  govern  the  affairs  of  these  empires 
according  to  his  direction.    (Sec  iv.  14.  1  Kings  xxii.  19.) 

Ver.  6.  The  black  horses  which  are  therein  go  forth  into 
the  north  country.]  The  black  horses  which  thou  sawest  in 
the  vision  belonging  to  the  second  chariot,  and  denoting 
the  Persian  empire,  go  forth  to  conquer  the  Babylonians, 
often  expressed  by  the  north  in  the  prophets.  (See  Jer.  i. 
14.  iv.  6.  vi.  1.  Ezek.  i.  4.)  The  angel  saith  nothing  of  the 
red  liorses,  belonging  to  the  first  chariot,  because  that  em- 
pire was  at  an  end. 

And  the  ivhite  go  forth  after  them.]  Alexander  and  his 
armies  go  forth  to  conquer  the  Persians. 

And  the  gristed  go  forth  into  the  south  country.]  This 
probably  denotes  the  Romans  conquering  Egypt,  fre- 
quently called  the  south  country  in  Scripture.  (See  Dan. 
xi.  6,  &c.)  This  was  the  last  country  the  Romans  subdued 
under  Augustus,  whereby  they  became  masters  of  the 
greatest  part  of  the  known  world. 

Ver.  7.  And  the  bay  went  forth  and  sought  to  go,  that 
they  might  walk  through  the  earth.  Sac]  These  seem  to  sig- 
nify another  branch  of  the  Roman  empire,  that  extended 
their  conquests  in  the  latter  times:  and  these  can  be  no 
other  than  the  Goths  and  Vandals,  whose  power  rose  out 
of  the  ruins  of  the  first  Roman  empire,  and  who  set  up  the 
kingdom  of  the  ten  horns,  mentioned  Rev.  xiii.  1.  xvii.  3. 

So  they  walked  to  and  fro  through  the  earth.]  They  took 
possession  of  it.    (See  Gen.  xiii.  17.) 

Ver.  8.  Then  cried  he  upon  [unto]  me.]  These  words  are 
uttered  by  God,  appearing  out  of  the  Schechinah.  (See 
the  note  upon  i.  13.  20.) 

Behold,  these  that  go  forth  towards  the  north  country  have 
quieted  my  sjnrit  [or,  my  Avrath]  in  the  north  countnj.]  The 
black  horses,  denoting  the  Persian  empire,  that  have  con- 
quered the  Babylonians,  (see  ver.  6.)  have  appeased  my 
wrath  by  executing  tliat  vengeance  upon  them  which  they 
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deserved  for  their  cruelty  towards  my  people.  (See  ver.  2.) 
The  word  ruach,  spirit,  often  signifies  anger.  (See  Judg. 
viii.  3.  Eccles.  x.  9.) 

Ver.  10,  11.  Take  them  of  the  captivity — which  are  come 
from  Babylon — Then  [or,  even]  take  silver  and  gold,  &c.] 
The  exiles  who  remained  in  Babylon,  shewed  their  regard 
for  the  temple  that  was  then  in  building,  by  sending  their 
gifts  and  oblations  to  Jerusalem  for  carrying  on  the  work, 
and  adorning  the  temple  after  it  was  built.  These  offerings 
they  sent  by  the  persons  here  named,  as  they  did  after- 
ward by  Ezra  and  his  companions.  (See  Ezra  vii.  16. 
viii.  25,  26.) 

Ver.  11.  Then  [rather,  even]  take  [the]  silver  and  [the] 
gold,  and  make  crowns,  and  set  them  upon  the  head  of 
Joshua.]  There  is  no  necessity  of  supposing  the  silver  to 
be  used  in  making  those  crowns :  that  is  mentioned  to  shew 
the  liberality  of  the  offerers,  and  might  be  laid  up  for  the 
ornament  or  service  of  the  temple.  (See  Ezra  viii.  24.  30. 
Hag.  ii.  8,  9.)  The  use  of  the  gold  is  here  specified: 
a  plate  or  crown  of  gold  was  an  ornament  placed  upon  the 
mitre  of  the  high-priest.  (See  Exod.  xxviii.  36.  xxix.  6. 
Lev.  viii.  9.)  Two  such  crowns  of  gold  are  ordered  here 
to  be  made,  and  both  of  tliem  to  be  placed  upon  the  head 
of  Joshua,  to  signify  that  the  Messias,  the  Branch  spoken 
of  in  the  next  verse,  of  whom  Joshua  was  a  type,  should 
be  both  a  king  and  a  priest,  and  so  should  have  a  right  to 
wear  the  two  crowns  that  belong  to  each  of  those  oflScers. 

Ver.  12.  Behold  the  man  whose  name  is  The  Branch.]  See, 
in  the  person  of  Joshua  the  high- priest,  the  type  or  repre- 
sentation of  the  man  whose  name  is  the  Christ  that  sJiall  be 
revealed,  as  the  Targum  paraphrases  the  text.  (See  the 
note  upon  iii.  8.) 

And  lie  shall  grow  up  out  of  his  place.}  The  Hebrew 
phrase  doth  literally  signify.  Shall  grow  up  from  under  him; 
i.  e.  as  a  branch  or  twig  grows  out  of  the  stock  of  a  tree  ; 
so  the  Messias  should  spring  from  the  family  of  David :  or 
the  expression  may  mean,  that  he  shall  succeed  Joshua  in 
the  high-priesthood,  which  shall  be  unchangeably  fixed  in 
his  person. 

And  he  shall  build  the  temple  of  the  Lord.]  Zerubbabel 
was  to  build  the  material  temple,  (see  iv.  9.)  but  the  build- 
ing God's  spiritual  temple,  the  church,  was  a  work  re- 
served for  the  Messias.  (See  Matt.  xvi.  18.  Eph.  ii.  20 — 
22.  Heb.  iii.  3.)  This  text  the  Chaldee  paraphrast  under- 
stands of  the  Messias,  and  so  it  was  understood  by  the 
Jews  in  the  time  of  our  Saviour.  Herod  at  that  time  had 
a  mind  to  be  thought  the  Messias ;  his  flatterers  had  put 
this  thought  into  his  head,  who  from  thence  were  called  the 
Herodians,  (Matt.  xxii.  16.)  as  many  of  the  ancient  writers 
suppose.  This  put  him  upon  rebuilding  the  temple,  a  work 
foretold  in  this  place  to  be  undertook  by  the  Messias, 

Ver.  13.  He  shall  bear  the  glory,  and  sliall  sit  and  rule 
upon  his  throne;  and  shall  be  a  priest  upon  his  throne.]  This 
is  a  plain  description  of  Christ,  who  was  foretold  to  be  both 
a  king  and  priest,  (Psal.  ex.  4.)  who  should  bear  the  glory  of 
a  king,  and  withal  perform  the  oflSce  of  a  priest.  The  an- 
cient Jews  expected  their  Messias  should  retain  both  these 
characters.  The  author  of  the  first  book  of  Maccabees  in- 
forms us,  xiv.  41.  that  in  gratitude  to  Simon  the  brother  of 
Jndas  Maccabeus,  they  appointed  him  their  governor  and 
high-priest  for  ever  (i.  e.  himself  and  his  posterity),  until 
there  should  arise  a  faithful  Prophet,  or,  till  the  faithful  Pro- 


phet should  arise,  meaning  the  Messias.  (Compare  Heb. 
iii.  2.) 

And  the  counsel  of  peace  shall  be  between  them  both.]  The 
kingdom  and  priesthood  being  joined  in  the  same  person, 
there  shall  be  no  more  clashing  of  jurisdictiqns  between 
those  two  offices,  represented  by  the  two  olive-trees,  iv. 
12. 14. 

Ver.  14.  And  the  crowns  shall  be  to  Helem—for  a  memo- 
rial in  the  temple  of  the  Lord.]  The  crowns,  when  they  have 
been  set  upon  Joshua's  head,  (ver.  11.)  shall  be  delivered 
to  the  persons  here  mentioned,  that  they  may  be  laid  up  for 
a  memorial  in  the  temple,  for  what  use  they  had  been 
made  ;  as  there  were  several  gifts  laid  up  in  the  temple  in 
aftertimes,  which  were  presents  offered  there  by  the  kings 
of  Egypt,  and  other  great  men,  out  of  respect  to  the  place. 
Helem,  here  mentioned,  is  probably  the  same  person  with 
Heldai,  and  Hen  with  Josiah ;  such  variety  of  names  be- 
longing to  the  same  person  may  be  often  observed  in  the 
books  of  the  Kings  and  Chronicles. 

Ver.  1.5.  And  they  that  are  afar  off  shall  come  and  build 
in  the  temple  [or,  build  the  temple]  of  the  Lord.]  The  gen- 
tiles shall  be  added  to  the  church,  (compare  Isa.  Ivii.  19.) 
and  shall  make  a  considerable  increase  of  this  spiritual 
building. 

And  ye  sliall  know  that  the  Lord  of  hosts  hath  sent  me  unto 
you.]  See  ii.  11. 

And  this  shall  come  to  pass,  if  you  diligently  obey  the  voice 
of  the  Lord  your  God.]  And  ye  of  the  Jewish  nation  shall 
be  first  sharers  in  the  benefits  arising  from  Christ's  king- 
dom and  priesthood  (and  then  those  that  are  afar  off),  if 
you  diligently  hearken  to  the  voice  of  God,  speaking  to 
you  both  by  his  prophets  and  by  his  Son. 

CHAP.    VII. 

ARGUMENT. 

Some  Jews  were  sent  from  Babylon  to  inquire  of  the 
priests  and  prophets,  whether  they  were  obliged  to  con- 
tinue the  fasts  that  had  been  appointed  upon  the  oc- 
casion of  the  destruction  of  Jerusalem  and  the  ensuing 
captivity.  The  prophet  is  commanded  to  take  this  oc- 
casion of  enforcing  upon  them  the  observance  of  the 
weightier  matters  of  the  law,  viz.  judgment  and  mercy, 
for  fear  of  their  incurring  the  same  calamities  their  fa- 
thers suffered  upon  their  neglect  of  those  duties. 

Ver.  1.  JjLnD  it  came  to  pass  in  the  fourth  year  of  king 
Darius.]  See  the  note  upon  ver.  5. 

Ver.  2.  Wlien  they  had  sent  unto  the  house  of  God  She- 
rezer  and  Regem-melech,  and  their  men,  to  pray  before  the 
Lord.]  The  verb  in  the  Hebrew  is  in  the  singular  number. 
He  had  sent:  but  our  interpreters  understand  it  plurally, 
by  an  enallage  of  the  number,  which  is  frequent  in  the  He- 
brew; and  the  Vulgar  Latin  interprets  it  to  the  same 
sense.  According  to  this  syntax,  the  words  might  be  as 
well  translated  thus,  When  Sherezer  and  Regem-melech,  and 
their  men,  had  sent  unto  the  house  of  God.  These,  probably, 
were  men  of  some  note  among  the  Jews  that  still  continued 
at  Babylon,  who  either  came  of  their  own  accord,  or  were 
sent  by  the  exiles  there  to  the  tomple  at  Jerusalem,  to  offer 
up  sacrifices  at  the  altar,  and  make  prayers  for  themselves 
and  their  friends  in  the  temple,  where  the  building  was 
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carrying  on  with  good  success.  The  temple  was  the  only 
place  where  they  could  olVer  sacrifice,  to  which  their  solemn 
prayers  were  always  joined.  (See  1  Sam.  xiii.  12.  Ezra 
vi.  10.) 

Ver.  3.  And  to  speak  unto  the  priests  which  were  in  the 
house  of  the  Lord,  and  to  the  prophets.]  It  was  the  office  of 
the  priests  to  resolve  any  doubts  that  might  arise,  and  the 
people  were  commanded  to  consult  them,  and  to  follow 
their  determination,  (Deut.  xvii.  9—11.  Mai.  ii.  7.)  And 
since  the  prophets  Haggai  and  Zechariah  were  at  this  time 
residing  at  Jerusalem,  it  was  proper  to  inquire  of  them, 
who  might  probably  give  them  an  immediate  answer  from 
God  himself. 

Should  I  weep  in  the  fifth  month,  separating  myself,  as  I 
have  done  these  so  many  years  ?]  The  fast  of  the  fifth  month 
"was  kept,  because  in  the  fifth  month,  answering  to  our 
month  of  July,  the  city  and  temple  were  burnt  by  the  Chal- 
deans :  (2  Kings  xxv.  8.)  in  memory  of  which  grievous 
judgment,  the  Jews  at  Babylon  had  kept  a  solemn  fast, 
from  that  time  until  now ;  refraining  from  all  worldly  bu- 
siness and  pleasure,  and  employing  themselves  in  the 
religious  exercise  of  prayer  and  humiliation.  (See  xii. 
12 — 14.)  The  question  they  now  proposed  was,  "Whether 
it  were  proper  for  them  still  to  continue  this  fast,  when  the 
ecclesiastical  and  civil  state  was  in  a  great  measure  re- 
stored, and  the  judgment  for  which  they  mourned  was 
removed. 

Ver.  5.  Speak  unto  all  the  people  of  the  land,  and  to  the 
priests.]  AVhat  I  am  going  to  say  equally  concerns  both 
priests  and  people. 

When  ye  fasted  and  mourned  in  the  fifth  and  seventh 
month.]  The  Jews  observed  four  solemn  fasts,  in  relation 
to  the  calamities  that  attended  the  captivity :  two  of  them 
are  mentioned  in  this  chapter,  and  two  in  the  next,  ver.  19. 
Besides  the  fast  in  the  fifth  month,  taken  notice  of  ver.  3. 
they  kept  another  in  the  seventh  month,  answering  chiefly 
to  our  September,  in  memory  of  the  murder  of  Gedaliah, 
which  happened  in  that  month  ;  (2  Kings  xxv.  25.)  where- 
upon all  the  remainder  of  the  Jews  were  dispersed  into 
several  lands,  and  the  desolation  of  Judea  completed,  (Jer. 
xli.  17, 18.) 

Even  those  seventy  years.]  Those  many  years  mentioned 
ver.  3.  which,  if  we  reckon  from  the  destruction  of  Jerusa- 
lem, in  the  eleventh  year  of  Zedekiah,  to  the  fourth  year  of 
Darius  Hystaspes,  are  just  seventy  years ;  as  hath  been 
observed  in  the  note  upon  i.  12. 

Did  ye  fast  at  all  to  me,  even  tome?]  Did  you  fast  upon 
religious  motives,  and  for  your  better  improvement  in  the 
duties  of  repentance  and  amendment,  the  only  true  end  of 
fasting?    (Compare  Rom.  xiv.  6.) 

Ver.  6.  And  when  ye  did  eat — did  ye  not  eat  for  your- 
selves, &c.]  Ye  sought  your  own  pleasure  and  convenience, 
not  my  glory.  The  sense  of  these  two  sentences  is  much 
the  same  with  that  of  St.  Paul,  1  Cor.  viii.  8.  Meat  com- 
mends us  not  to  God:  for  neither,  if  we  eat,  are  we  the  better; 
neither,  if  we  eat  not,  are  we  the  worse:  i.  e.  eating,  or  abstain- 
ing from  meat,  is  in  its  own  nature  indifferent,  nor  is  it  ac- 
ceptable to  God,  any  farther  than  it  is  subservient  to  ad- 
vance the  true  ends  of  religion. 

The  prophet  first  reproves  the  hypocrisy  of  their  fasts, 
before  he  gives  them  a  direct  answer  to  the  question  pro- 
posed to  him ;  which  he  does,  viii.  19. 


Ver.  7.  Should  ye  not  hear  the  tvords  which  the  Lord 
hath  cried  by  the  former  propliets,  when  Jerusalem  was  in- 
habited, &c.]  Or,  Are  not  these  the  words?  &s  the  margin 
reads.  The  prophet  puts  them  in  mind  of  those  exhorta- 
tions the  prophets  before  the  captivity  gave  them,  that  they 
may  lay  them  to  heart,  and  not  be  guilty  of  the  same  sins, 
for  fear  of  incurring  the  same  penalties. 

When  men  inlutbited  the  south  and  the  plain.]  The  south 
was  that  tract  of  land  called  the  wilderness  of  Judea, 
Matt.  iii.  1.  part  of  which,  or  near  to  it,  was  the  hill-coun- 
try, mentioned  Josh.  xxi.  11.  Luke  i.  39.  The  LXX. 
here  render  it  'Opiivi),  the  hill-country.  The  plain  is  that 
open  country  which  is  called  the  plains  of  Jericho,  2  Kings 
xxv.  6.  and  the  plain  of  the  valley  of  Jericho,  Deut. 
xxxiv.  3.  and  reached  as  far  as  the  Salt  Sea,  or  the  lake 
of  Asphaltites,  called  the  sea  of  the  plain,  Deut.  iii.  17. 
(Compare  Jer.  xvii.  26.) 

Ver.  9.  Execute  true  judgment,  and  shew  mercy,  &c.]  I 
often  put  your  fathers  in  mind,  that  judgment  and  mercy 
were  more  acceptable  to  me  than  fasting,  or  any  ex- 
ternal performances ;  (see  Isa.  Iviii.  6,  7.  Jer.  vii.  22 — 
24.)  and  I  repeat  the  same  admonition  to  you  of  the  pre- 
sent age. 

Ver.  10.  And  let  none  of  you  imagine  evil  against  his 
brother  in  your  heart.]  Do  not  employ  your  thoughts  in 
devising  mischief  against  others,  in  order  to  put  it  in  exe- 
cution when  opportunity  serves.  (Compare  Psal.  xxxvi.4. 
Micah  ii.  1.) 

Ver.  11.  But  they  refused  to  hearken,  and  pulled  away 
the  shoulder.]  But  your  fathers  refused  to  hearken  to  the 
admonitions  of  the  former  prophets,  (ver.  12.)  and  are  often 
reproved  by  them  for  their  refractory  temper.  The  meta- 
phor is  taken  from  oxen,  that  refuse  to  put  their  necks  un- 
der the  yoke.  (See  Nehem.  ix.  29.  Jer.  vii.  24.  and  the  note 
there.) 

Ver.  12.  Yea,  they  made  their  hearts  as  an  adamant 
stone.]  So  that  no  arguments  could  make  any  impression 
upon  them.  (Compare  Ezek.  xi.  9.)  The  same  thing  is 
expressed  by  men's  hearts  being  hardened. 

Therefore  came  there  great  wrath  from  the  Lord  of  hosts.] 
See  ver.  14. 

Ver.  13.  So  they  cried,  and  I  would  not  hear.]  I  would 
not  hearken  to  the  prayers  they  made  to  me  in  their  dis- 
tress.    (See  Jer.  xi.  11.  xiv.  12.  Micah  iii.  4.) 

Ver.  14.  But  I  scattered  them  with  a  whirlwind  among 
all  the  nations  whom  they  knew  not.]  My  anger  dispersed 
the  ten  tribes  like  a  tempest,  into  the  distant  countries  of 
Assyria,  Media,  &c.  from  whence  they  never  returned  ;  and 
the  two  remaining  tribes  into  Babylon,  where  they  lived 
like  exiles.  God's  vengeance  is  often  compared  to  a 
whirlwind  ;  see  the  note  upon  Jer.  xxiii.  19. 

Thus  the  land  was  desolate  after  them,  that  no  manpassed 
through  nor  returned.]  There  was  an  entire  riddance  made 
of  the  inhabitants  of  Judea,  in  the  twenty-third  year  of 
Nebuchadnezzar,  (see  Jer.  Iii.  30.)  so  that  the  highways 
were  desolate,  as  was  threatened.  Lev.  xxvi.  22.  (compare 
2  Chron.  xv.  5.)  and  the  land  enjoyed  her  sabbaths,  as  it  is 
expressed  2  Chron.  xxxvi.  21.  from  that  time,  till  their  re- 
turn from  their  captivity  under  Cyrus. 

For  they  laid  the  pleasant  land  desolate.]  The  holy 
WTiters  often  call  the  land  of  promise  by  the  name  of  the 
pleasant  land.    (See  tlie  note  upon  Dan.  viii.  9.) 
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CHAP.  VIII. 

ARGUMENT. 

God  promises  the  continuance  of  his  favour  to  those  that 
are  returned  from  captivity;  so  that  upon  the  removal 
of  his  judgments,  they  need  no  longer  continue  the  fasts 
they  had  observed  during  the  captivity :  and  withal  pro- 
mises in  due  time  a  general  restoration  of  his  people,  and 
the  enlargement  of  his  church  by  the  coming  in  of  the 
gentiles. 

Ver.  2.  X  WAS  jealous  for  Zion  with  great  jealousy  ."l  Or, 
I  have  been  zealous  for  Zion  with  great  zeal.  (See  the  note 
nponi.  14.) 

And  I  was  [or,  have  been]  zealous  for  Zion  with  great 
fury.]  I  expressed  my  concern  for  her  welfare,  by  the  se- 
vere punishments  I  brought  upon  the  Babylonians,  their 
oppressors.    (Compare  Ezek.  xxxvi.  5,  6.) 

Ver.  3.  /  am  returned  unto  Zion,  and  will  dwell  in  the 
midst  of  Jerusalem.]  See  ii.  10. 

And  Jerusalem  shall  be  called  the  city  of  truth,  &c.]  Je- 
rusalem shall  be  again  the  seat  of  truth  and  justice,  her 
magistrates  being  restored  to  execute  their  authority  there : 
and  the  temple  upon  Mount  Moriah  shall  be  again  dedi- 
cated to  God's  worship,  and  honoured  with  his  presence. 
(Compare  Isa.  i.  26.  Jer.  xxxi.  23.) 

Ver.  4.  There  shall  yet  old  men  and  old  women  dwell  in 
the  streets  of  Jerusalem.]  Whereas  before  the  captivity  the 
inhabitants  were  cut  off  in  the  midst  of  their  years,  by  the 
sword,  the  famine,  and  the  pestilence.  (See  Jer.  xiv.  12. 
XV.  2.  Ezek.  v.  12.) 

Ver.  5.  And  the  streets  of  the  city  shall  be  full  of  boys 
and  girls  playing,  &c.]  As  in  the  time  of  perfect  peace  and 
security. 

Ver.  6.  If  it  be  marvellous  in  the  eyes  of  the  remnant  of 
this  people  in  these  days,  should  it  also  be  marvellous  in 
mine  eyes?]  Because,  The  things  which  are  impossible  with 
men  are  possible  with  God,  Luke  xviii.  27.  Concerning 
the  remnant,  see  the  note  upon  Micah  iv.  7. 

Ver.  7.  I  will  save  my  people  from  the  east  country,  and 
from  the  west  country.]  The  words  of  the  original  may  be 
literally  translated  thus.  From  the  rising  to  the  going  down 
of  the  sun;  which  signifies,  from  all  parts  of  the  world. 
(Compare  Psal.  1.  i.  cxiii.  3.  Mai.  i.  11.)  This  denotes  the 
general  restoration  of  the  Jewish  nation  from  their  several 
dispersions,  (compare  ver.  13.  20.  23.)  an  event  foretold  by 
most  of  the  prophets  of  the  Old  Testament.  (See  the  note 
upon  Isa.  xi.  11.)  The  west  country  here  mentioned  hath  a 
particular  relation  to  their  present  dispersion,  great  num- 
bers of  them  being  in  these  latter  ages  settled  in  the  west- 
ern parts  of  the  world.  (See  the  note  upon  Isa.  xxiv.  14. 
and  upon  Hos.  xi.  10.) 

Ver.  8.  And  J  will  bring  them,  and  they  shall  dwell  in  the 
midst  of  Jerusalem.]  They  shall  be  restored  to  their  own 
conntry,  and  inhabit  their  capital  city  of  Jerusalem,  as  in 
old  time.   (See  the  note  upon  Ezek.  xxviii.  25, 26.) 

Artd  tliey  shall  be  my  people,  and  I  will  be  their  God.] 
They  shall  constantly  serve  and  worship  me,  and  I  will 
bless  arid  protect  them.    (See  xiii.  9.) 

In  truth  and  in  righteousness,]  If  we  refer  these  words  to 
God,  the  word  righteousness  is  equivalent  to  mercy,  as  it  is 


often  used ;  and,  joined  with  truth,  implies  God's  faithful- 
ness in  performing  his  gracious  promises  :  or  the  word  may 
be  understood  of  the  people,  that  as  God  was  faithful  to 
them,  so  they  will  live  in  obedience  to  him. 

Ver.  9.  Let  your  hands  be  strong,  ye  that  hear  in  these 
days  these  words  by  the  mouth  of  the  prophets.]  Take  cou- 
rage to  go  on  with  the  building  of  the  temple,  from  these 
comfortable  promises  which  are  recited  in  this  chapter,  and 
which  ye  have  formerly  heard  from  the  mouth  of  the  pro- 
phets, Haggai  (ii.  4.)  and  Zechariah,  (iv.  9.) 

Which  were  in  the  day  that  the  foundation  of  the  house  of 
the  Lord  of  hosts  was  laid,  &c.]  Or,  Who  spake  in  the  day, 
&c.  Which  makes  the  sense  plainer.  The  prophet  speaks 
of  carrying  on  the  building,  as  if  it  were  laying  a  ncAV  founda- 
tion.   (See  Hag.  ii.  18.) 

Ver.  10.  For  before  these  days  there  was  no  hire  for  man, 
nor  any  hire  for  beast.]  Or  rather,  There  was  no  reward  for 
man,  nor  any  reward  for  beast :  so  the  word  sekar  often  sig.. 
nifies  :  (see  Isa.  xl.  10.  Ixii.  11.)  i.  e.  the  fruits  of  the  earth 
would  not  pay  the  labour  of  those  that  manured  it.  (See 
Hag.  i.  9—11.  ii.  16,  17.) 

For  I  set  all  men,  every  one  against  his  neighbour.]  The 
people  of  the  land  that  dwelt  amongst  the  Jews  were  con- 
tinually molesting  them.    (See  Ezra  iv.  3,  &c.) 

Ver.  11.  But  now  I  will  not  be  to  the  residue  of  this  peo- 
ple as  in  former  days.]  Now  you  carry  on  the  building  of 
the  temple.    (See  ver.  6.  9, 10.) 

Ver.  12.  The  ground  shall  give  her  increase,  and  the  heavens 
shall  give  their  deiv.]  Compare  1  Kings  xvii.  1.    I  will  take 
away  the  curse  I  formerly  sent  upon  the  fruits  of  the  earth.  - 
(See  Hag.  i.  10.) 

Ver.  13.  As  ye  were  a  curse  among  the  heathen.]  A  stand- 
ing monument  of  the  Divine  vengeance ;  so  that  the  hea- 
then used  this  as  a  common  form  of  imprecation,  God  do 
so  to  me  as  he  did  to  the  Jews.  (See  Isa.  Ixv.  15.  Jer. 
xxix.  22.) 

O  house  ofJudah,  and  house  of  Israel.]  This  may  be  un- 
derstood of  the  Jews  belonging  to  the  ten  tribes,  of  whom 
several  joined  themselves  to  the  tribe  of  Judah  before  the 
captivity,  and  were  carried  away  with  them  to  Babylon, 
and  returned  with  them  from  thence.  (Compare  i.  19.  ix. 
13.  X.  6.  with  2  Chron.  xi.  16.  xxxiv.  33.  Ezra  vi.  17.)  But 
the  mentioning  both  Judah  and  Israel,  which  had  been  so 
long  separated,  shews  that  both  the  curse  and  the  blessing 
here  spoken  of,  in  its  ultimate  sense,  belongs  to  the  whole 
body  of  the  Jews,  who,  as  they  are  a  public  instance  of 
God's  judgments  now,  so  shall  they  be  hereafter  of  his 
blessings ;  viz.  at  the  general  restoration  and  conversion  of 
that  nation  :  to  which  several  promises  in  this  chapter  re- 
late.   (See  ver.  7,  8.  20.  23.  and  the  note  upon  Isa.  xi.  13.) 

So  will  I  save  you,  and  ye  shall  be  a  blessing.]  See  Isa. 
xix.  24, 25.  and  the  note  there. 

Ver.  14,  15.  As  I  thought  [or,  resolved]  to  punish  you, 
when  your  fathers  provoked  trie  to  wrath,  and  repented  not, 
&c.]  As  I  resolved  to  punish  your  fathers  for  their  sins, 
and  put  my  decrees  in  execution;  (compare  Jonah  iii.  10.) 
so  now  I  have  determined  to  be  favourable  to  you,  and 
protect  you  from  all  your  enemies.  (Compare  Jer.  xxxi.  28.) 

Ver.  16,17.  These  are  the  things  that  ye  shall  do,  &c.] 
These  promises  are  conditional,  and  the  performance  of 
them  will  depend  upon  your  observing  the  rules  of  justice 
and  righteousness  which  I  commanded  your  fathers  by  the 
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prophets,  as  the  weightier  matters  of  the  law,  and  now  again 
enjoin  them  to  you.    (See  vii.  9, 10.) 

Ver.  16.  And  execute  the  judgment  of  truth  and  peace  in 
your  gates.]  Let  those  who  have  tlie  public  administration 
of  justice,  make  it  their  chief  intent  to  uphold  truth  and  in- 
tegrity, and  maintain  the  public  peace,  by  giving  every  man 
his  due.  The  judges  used  to  execute  their  office  at  the 
gates  of  the  city.   (See  Deut.  xxi.  19.) 

Ver.  17.  And  love  no  false  oath.]  See  v.  3,  4. 

Ver.  19.  The  fast  of  the  fourth  month,  and  the  fast  of  the 
tenth,  shall  be  to  the  house  of  Judah  joy  and  gladness,  and 
cheerful  feasts.]  Besides  the  two  fasts  mentioned  vii.  5. 
the  Jews  observed  two  others,  that  of  the  fourth  month, 
answering  to  our  June,  wherein  Jerusalem  was  taken,  (Jer. 
lii.  6,  7.)  and  that  of  the  tenth  month,  answering  our  De- 
cember, when  the  Babylonian  army  began  the  siege  of  it, 
(ibid.  ver.  4.)  The  prophet  tells  them,  in  answer  to  the  ques- 
tion proposed,  (vii.  3.)  that  they  may  now  disuse  these 
fasts,  and  lay  aside  the  mournful  circumstances  >vith  which 
they  were  solemnized ;  the  judgments  which  occasioned 
them  being  removed. 

Therefore  love  the  truth  and  peace.]  God  values  an  up- 
right conversation  before  the  exactest  care  of  outward  per- 
formemces.  (See  ver.  16.  and  the  note  upon  vii.  9.)  These 
instructions  prepared  men's  minds  for  receiving  the  gospel, 
whose  laws  chiefly  recommend  purity  of  heart  and  life. 
(See  Jer.  xxxi.  33.) 

Ver.  20, 21.  It  shall  yet  come  to  pass,  that  there  shall  come 
people,  and  the  inhabitants  of  many  cities — saying.  Let  us  go 
speedily  to  pray  before  the  Lord,  &c.]  A  prophecy  of  the 
gentiles  coming  into  the  church,  the  expressions  alluding 
to  the  Jews  going  up  in  companies  to  Jerusalem  at  their 
solemn  feasts.    (Compare  Isa.  ii.  2, 3.  Micah  iv.  1, 2.) 

Itvill  go  also.]  So  every  single  person  shall  express  his 
willingness  to  go  along  with  them. 

Ver.  22.  Yea,  many  people — shall  come  to  seek  the  Lord 
of  hosts  at  Jerusalem.]  Compare  xiv.  16.  Isa.  Ixvi.  23. 

Ver.  23.  Ten  men — out  of  the  languages  of  all  nations, 
shall  take  hold  of  the  skirt  of  him  that  is  a  Jew,  saying.  We 
tvill  go  with  you.]  Christians  are  sometimes  called  by  the 
name  of  Jews,  as  being  those  to  whom  the  promises  made 
to  the  fathers  of  the  Jewish  nation  do  chiefly  belong.  (See 
Rom.  ii.  28,  29.  Rev.  ii.  9.)  In  this  sen.se  the  word  is  here 
to  be  understood.  The  text  imports  the  heathen  applying 
themselves  to  the  Christians,  especially  to  the  pastors  and 
ministers  of  the  church,  for  instruction,  in  order  to  qualify 
themselves  for  admittance  into  the  church.  Ten  men,  is  a 
figurative  expression,  putting  a  certain  number  for  an  un- 
certain ;  (see  Ecclus.  xxv.  9.)  so  the  number  seven  is  used, 
Isa.  iv.  J .  Micah  v.  5.  To  take  hold  of  another,  is  a  ges- 
ture of  entreating  his  friendly  assistance.  (See  Isa.  iii.  6. 
iv.  1.) 

For  we  have  heard  that  God  is  with  you.]  There  are  ma- 
nifest tokens  of  the  Divine  grace  and  presence  with  you. 
(See  1  Cor.  xiv.  25.) 

CHAP.  IX. 

ARGUMENT. 

This  chapter  begins  a  new  prophecy:  foretelling  the  con- 
quests of  Alexander  the  Great  over  Syria,  Phoenicia, 
and  Palestine;  and  God's  providence  over  his  temple 


during  this  turbulent  state  of  afl'airs.  From  thence  the 
prophet  takes  occasion  to  describe,  as  in  a  parenthesis, 
the  humble  and  peaceable  coming  df  the  Messias ;  and 
then,  returning  to  his  former  subject,  declares  the  con- 
quests of  the  Jews,  particularly  the  Maccabees,  over 
the  princes  of  the  Grecian  monarchy. 

Ver.  1 .  J.  HE  burden  of  the  word  of  the  Lord  in  [or,  against] 
the  land  of  Hadrach.]  The  burden  of  the  word  of  the  Lord, 
is  a  burdensome  prophecy,  threatening  ruin  and  destruc- 
tion. (See  Jer.  xxiii.  3ii.  Nahum  i.l.)  Hadrach  is  not  else- 
where mentioned  as  the  name  of  a  country  :  the  context 
shews  it  must  mean  some  part  of  Syria,  of  which  Damas- 
cus was  the  capital  city.  The  words  may  most  probably 
be  understood  of  Alexander  the  Great's  conquering  Syria; 
Deimascus  being  at  the  same  time  betrayed  to  him,  and  all 
Darius's  treasure,  which  was  laid  up  there,  delivered  into 
his  hands  :  as  Dr.  Prideaux  relates  the  story,  out  of  Arian 
and  Curtius ;  par.  i.  book  vii.  under  the  third  year  of  Da- 
rius Codomannus. 

And  Damascus  shall  be  the  rest  thereof]  The  words  may 
signify,  that  Damascus  was  the  chief  stay  and  support  of 
Syria,  whose  strength  they  relied  upon  for  their  security  : 
or  that  the  judgment  here  threatened  should  particularly 
afllict  Damascus :  in  which  sense  the  verb  nuach  is  used, 
Isa.  XXX,  32.  where  the  text  may  be  literally  translated. 
The  staff  or  stroke  which  the  Lord  shall  cause  to  rest  upon 
him.     (See  likewise  xxv.  10.  of  the  same  prophecy.) 

When  the  eyes  of  mail,  as  of  all  the  tribes  of  Israel,  shall 
be  towards  the  Lord.]  The  words  may  be  translated.  When 
the  eyes  of  man,  even  of  all  the  tribes  of  Israel,  &c.  When 
the  Jews  saw  the  conqueror  approach,  it  was  proper  for 
them  to  look  up  to  God,  and  to  implore  his  protection; 
which  Jaddua  the  high-priest  did,  when  Alexander  be- 
sieged Tyre;  and  was  directed  by  a  vision  to  meet  the 
conqueror  in  his  pontiflcal  robes,  who  received  him  very 
graciously;  as  the  story  is  told  with  very  remarkable  cir- 
cumstances by  Josephus,  Antiq.lib.  xi.  cap.  8.  Some  trans- 
late the  sentence.  For  tlie  eyes  of  the  Lord  are  upon  man,  as 
well  as  upon  all  the  tribes  of  Israel;  i.  e.  God  will  punish 
the  heathen  nations  for  their  sins,  as  well  as  his  own  people. 

Ver.  2.  And  Hamath  also  shall  border  thereby.]  The 
sense  would  be  plainer  thus.  And  against  Hamath  also, 
which  borders  thereby ;  importing,  that  Hamath  shall  not 
escape  the  conqueror's  forces.  There  were  two  Hamaths : 
here  is  probably  meant  that  Hamath  which  was  the  northern 
border  of  Judea,  and  is  spoken  of  in  the  text  as  a  border- 
ing city.    (Sec  the  note  upon  Amos  vi.  2. 14.) 

Tyrus,  and  Zidon,  though  it  be  very  wise.]  Or,  Against 
Tyre  and  Zidon,  &c.  They  both  shall  be  involved  in  the 
same  calamity,  although  the  Zidonians  value  themselves 
as  the  first  inventors  of  letters  and  sciences,  and  are  fa- 
mous for  their  skill  in  navigation. 

Ver.  3.  And  Tyrus  did  build  herself  a  strong  hold.]  After 
the  demolishing  of  Old  Tyre  by  Nebuchadnezzar,  foretold 
by  Isaiah,  xxiii.  and  Ezekiel,  xxvi. — xxviii.  New  Tyre  was 
built  in  an  island  at  the  distance  of  half  a  mile  from  the 
shore ;  so  its  situation  was  very  strong,  and  it  was  fortified 
with  a  wall  roundU  a  hundred  and  fifty  feet  high.  (See  Dr. 
Prideaux,  in  the  forecited  place.) 

And  heaped  up  silver  as  the  dust,  &c.]  By  her  merchan- 
dise she  had  gained  immense  riches.   (Ezek.  xxviii.  4, 6.) 
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Ver.  4.  Behold,  the  Lord  will  cast  her  out,  and  will  smite 
her  power  in  the  sea  ;  and  she  shall  be  devoured  with  fire.} 
The  Lord  will  dispossess  her  inhabitants,  and  the  Cartha- 
ginians shall  not  be  able  to  assist  her  with  their  naval  forces; 
but  the  conquerors  shall  subdue  her  fortifications,  though 
she  be  surrounded  with  the  sea ;  and  lay  her  stately  build- 
ings in  ashes.  (See  Dr.  Prideaux,  under  the  fourth  year  of 
Darius.) 

Ver.  5.  Ashkelon  sliall  see  it,  and  fear,  &c.]  The  cities  of 
the  Philistines,  Ashkelon,  Gaza,  and  Ekron,  shall  be  very 
much  terrified  at  the  news  of  Tyre's  being  destroyed,  from 
whence  they  hope  for  succours  against  the  enemy. 

For  the  kimj  shall  perish  from  Gaza.']  That  city  was  taken 
by  Alexander  after  a  two  months'  siege:  ten  thousand  of  the 
inhabitants  slain,  and  the  governor  Betis  dragged  round 
the  city  till  he  was  dead.  King  is  a  general  word  for  any 
governor,  in  Hebrew,  as  hath  been  before  observed.  Strabo, 
speaking  of  Gaza,  (lib.  xvi.)  saith,  "It  was  formerly  a  city 
of  note,  but  was  destroyed  by  Alexander  the  Great,  and 
remained  desert  or  uninhabited."  And  so  it  is  called.  Acts 
viii.  26.  and  is  to  be  distinguished  from  Gaza  the  sea-port, 
otherwise  called  Majuma;  the  old  Gaza  being  a  mile  from 
the  sea.    (See  St.  Jerome  de  Locis  Hebr.) 

Ver.  6.  And  a  bastard  shall  dwell  in  Ashdod.]  By  a  6ffl5- 
<arrf,  the  LXX.  and  most  interpreters  understand  foreigners, 
such  as  were  not  the  native  inhabitants  of  the  place ;  and 
they  understood  it  either  of  Alexander's  conquests  in  those 
parts  of  Palestine  where  the  natives  were  destroyed,  or 
expelled  out  of  their  habitations,  and  strangers  placed  in 
their  room;  or  else  of  the  exploits  of  Judas  Maccabeus 
against  the  Philistines,  (1  Mace .  v .  68.)  and  of  Jonathan,  who 
sot  fire  to  Azotus,  and  burnt  and  destroyed  eight  thousand 
men  there,  (ibid.  x.  84,  85.)  To  this  sense  the  Chaldee  pa- 
raphrase understands  the  text,  and  renders  it.  The  family  of 
Israel  shall  dwell  in  Ashdod,  who  before  were  in  it  as  stran- 
gers. A  collection  or  succession  of  persons  is  sometimes  ex- 
pressed in  the  singular  number.  (See  the  note  upon  xi.  16.) 

Ver.  7.  And  I  will  take  away  his  blood  out  of  his  mouth, 
and  his  abominations  from  between  his  teeth.]  He  shall  be 
brought  down  so  low  that  he  shall  not  be  in  a  condition  to 
oppose  his  neighbours,  as  he  did  formerly;  but  they  shall 
be  delivered  from  his  cruelty,  just  as  the  prey  is  taken  out 
of  the  mouth  of  a  wild  beast,  when  he  is  just  about  to  de- 
vour it. 

But  he  that  remaineth,  even  l\f,  shall  be  for  our  God.]  Many 
of  the  Philistines  became  proselytes  to  the  Jewish  religion, 
after  Alexander  Janneus  had  subdued  their  principal  cities. 
and  made  them  part  of  his  own  dominions.  (See  Josephus, 
Antiq.  lib.  xiii.  cap.  23.) 

And  he  shall  be  as  a  governor  in  Judah,  and  Ekron  as  a 
Jebusite.]  They  shall  be  equally  capable  of  places  of  honour 
and  trust  with  the  Jews  themselves,  who  shall  look  upon 
the  Philistines  as  their  fellow-citizens,  just  as  the  Israelites 
treated  the  Jebusites,  the  ancient  inhabitants  of  Jerusalem. 
(See  Judg.  i.  21.) 

Ver.  8.  And  I  will  encamp  about  my  house,  because  of  him 
thatpasseth  by, and  because  of  him  that  retumeth.]  Compare 
vii.  14.  During  these  military  commotions  the  angels,  who 
are  God's  host,  shall  be  a  guard  to  the  temple  at  Jeru- 
salem, (see  ii.  5.)  and  I  will  turn  the  heart  of  Alexander 
that  he  shall  shew  favours  towards  the  Jews,  when  he  in- 
tended to  humble  them,  and  shall  ofier  sacrifice  to  me  in 
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my  temple.  See  this  remarkable  passage  related  at  large 
out  of  Josephus  by  Dr.  Prideaux,  Script.  Connex.  under 
the  fourth  year  of  Darius  Codomannus. 

And  no  oppressor  shall  pass  through  them  any  more.]  Or, 
Any  longer ;  so  the  word  should  be  rendered,  Isa.  li.  22. 
Nahum  i.  12.  (See  Noldius,  p.  682.)  None  of  those  that  now 
threaten  to  invade  or  oppress  them,  shall  prosper  in  their 
attempts  against  them.  (See  more  in  the  note  upon  x.  4.) 

For  now  I  have  seen  it  with  mine  eyes.]  I  am  not  regard- 
less of  them,  but  look  upon  their  condition  with  an  eye  of 
pity  and  compassion.  (Compare  xii.  4.  Exod.ii.  25.  2  Sam. 
xvi.  12.) 

Ver.  9.  Rejoice  greatly,  O  daughter  of  Zion ;  shout,  O 
daughter  of  Jerusalem.]  From  the  promise  contained  in  the 
foregoing  verse,  of  God's  protecting  his  church  and  tem- 
ple, the  prophet,  in  a  sudden  transport,  takes  occasion  to 
break  forth  into  a  joyful  representation  of  the  coming  of 
the  Messias. 

Behold,  thy  King  cometh  unto  thee.]  He  that  is  so  often 
described  in  the  prophets  as  the  King  of  Israel,  (see  Psal. 
ii.  7.  Jer.  xxiii.  5.)  was  known  by  that  name  among  the 
Jews  in  our  Saviour's  time,  (see  John  i.  49.)  and  called  else- 
where by  the  name  of  David  their  king,  (Jer.  xxx.  9.  Hos. 
iii.  5.)  He  will  certainly  come  in  God's  appointed  time. 
(Compare  Isa.  Ixii.  11.) 

He  is  just,  and  having  salvation.]  Or,  He  is  righteous,  and 
the  Saviour:  He  is  that  righteous  Branch,  and  the  Lord  our 
righteousness,  who  shall  execute  judgment  and  justice  in  the 
earth;  as  he  is  described  by  Jeremiah,  xxiii.  5.  and  the  righ- 
teousness and  salvation,  i.  e.  the  righteous  one  and  Saviour, 
promised  Isa.  Ixii.  1.  The  word  noshang,  having  salva- 
tion, though  it  be  a  participle  passive,  is  rendered  a  Sa- 
viour in  all  the  ancient  versions ;  several  instances  of  the 
same  kind  may  be  seen  in  Pool's  Synopsis. 

Lowly,  and  riding  upon  an  ass,  and  upon  a  colt  the  foal 
of  an  ass.]  Or,  Even  upon  a  colt,  &c.  the  copulative  parti- 
cle being  sometimes  used  by  way  of  explanation:  (see  the 
note  upon  Isa.  li.  19.  and  Noldius's  Concordance,  p.  281.) 
for  it  appears  by  the  evangelists,  that  our  Lord  rode  upon 
a  young  ass,  or  a  colt,  whereon  never  man  sat ;  (John  xii.  14. 
Luke  xix.  30.)  wherein  he  shewed  his  lowliness,  not  af- 
fecting the  pomp  of  the  world,  but  coming  with  the  same 
primitive  simplicity  as  the  patriarchs  and  judges  used  of 
old.  (See  Gen.  xxii.  3.  Judg.  v.  10.  x.  4.)  When  horses 
grew  common  among  the  Jews  by  their  traific  with  Egypt, 
(see  2  Kings  x.  28.  Isa.  xxxi.  1,  2.)  then  riding  upon  asses 
was  thought  below  the  dignity  of  great  persons.  A  learned 
prelate  I  have  often  had  occasion  to  mention,  in  his  De- 
fence of  Christianity  from  the  ancient  Prophecies,  p.  105. 
hath  fully  proved,  that  the  ancient  Jews  explained  this  pro- 
phecy of  the  Messias:  and  it  is  plain  from  the  Gospels,  that 
the  Jews  in  Christ's  time  understood  it  so.  For  when  our 
Lord  applied  this  prophecy  to  himself,  by  entering  into 
Jerusalem  upon  an  ass,  it  so  affected  the  multitude,  that 
they  spread  their  garments  and  palm-branches  in  the  way, 
as  at  the  reception  of  some  great  prince ;  (Matt.  xxl.  8,  9.) 
nay,  his  disciples  took  occasion  from  this  sight  to  rejoice 
and  to  praise  God  with  a  loud  voice,  for  all  the  mighty 
works  they  had  seen,  concluding  that  now  the  kingdom  of 
David,  in  the  person  of  the  Messias,  would  immediately  ap- 
pear, Mark  xi.  10.  Luke  xix.  37,  38. 

Ver.  10.  And  I  will  cut  off  the  chariot  from  Ephraim, 
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and  the  horse  from  Jerusalem,  and  the  battle-bow  shall  be 
cut  off:  and  he  shall  speak  peace  unto  the  heathen.]  Peace 
is  mentioDed  as  the  distinguishing  character  of  Christ's 
church  or  kingdom:  (see  the  note  upon  Isa.  11.  4.)  here 
it  Is  joined  with  freedom  from  annoyance  both  from  foreign 
and  domestic  enemies,  as  it  Is  elsewhere,  (see  Hos.  11. 18. 
Mlcah  V.  5. 10.  Hag.  il.  22.)  These  prophecies,  as  they 
foretell  the  outward  peacefulness  of  Christ's  church  or  king- 
dom, relate  to  tlie  flourishing  state  of  It,  In  the  latter  times 
of  the  world.  (See  the  notes  upon  those  texts.)  Ephraim, 
or  the  ten  tribes.  Is  mentioned  as  distinct  from  Jerusalem, 
or  the  tribe  of  Judah.  (Compare  ver.  13.  and  x.  6,  7.  and 
see  the  note  upon  viii.  13.) 

And  his  dominion  shall  be  from  sea  to  sea,  and  from  the 
river  even  unto  the  ends  of  the  earth.]  The  words  are  taken 
from  Psal.  ixxii.  8.  where  David  describes  the  extent  of 
Solomon's  kingdom,  that  It  should  extend  from  the  Red  Sea 
to  the  Mediterranean,  and  from  the  river  Euphrates  to  the 
border  of  Egypt.  (Compare  Exod.  xxlli.  31.  Deut.  ix.  24. 
1  Kings  iv.  21.)  This  was  a  figurative  description  of 
Christ's  kingdom,  as  may  be  proved  from  several  expressions 
in  that  Psalm ;  which  should  be  enlarged  towards  the  four 
quarters  of  the  world. 

Ver.  11.  As  for  thee  also.]  The  prophet  speaking  in  the 
name  of  God,  directs  his  discourse  either  to  the  church  of 
the  faithful,  which  sense  best  agrees  with  the  present  He- 
brew copies ;  where  the  pronoun  and  the  affixes  are  in  the 
feminine  gender ;  or,  if  we  suppose  an  enallage  of  the  gen- 
der, it  may  be  understood  of  Christ.  Both  the  LXX.and 
the  Vulgar  Latin  read.  Thou  by  the  blood  of  thy  covenant 
hast  sent  forth  thy  prisoners. 

By  the  blood  of  thy  covenant  I  have  sent  forth  thy  prison- 
ers out  of  the  pit  wlierein  is  no  water.]  The  words  import 
the  deliverance  of  mankind  from  the  bondage  of  sin  and 
Satan,  by  virtue  of  the  covenant  sealed  with  the  blood  of 
Christ.  (Compare  Heb.  xill.  20.)  The  condition  of  men 
enslaved  by  sin  and  ignorance,  is  often  compared  to  that 
of  prisoners  confined  in  chains  and  darkness,  (see  Isa.  xlli. 
7.  Ixi.  1.)  By  the  pit  is  meant  the  lowest  part  of  the  prison, 
called  the  dungeon :  (c  mpare  Isa.  11.  14.)  and  so  the  He- 
brew word  b6r  is  tra  ;lated  Jer.  xxxvil.  16.  xxxvili.  6. 
Lam.  ill.  53.  55.  and  i  j  having  no  water,  is  a  description 
of  such  a  dungeon  as  that  into  which  Jeremiah  was  thrown. 

Ver.  12.  Turn  ye  to  the  strong  hold,  ye  prisoners  of  hope.] 
Ye  that  are  under  any  bondage  or  oppression  do  not  de- 
spair, (see  Isa.  xlix.  9.)  but  rely  upon  God's  promises  for 
deliverance ;  apply  yourselves  to  him  who  is  a  strong 
tower  of  defence  in  time  of  trouble. 

Even  to-day  do  I  declare,  tlmt  I  will  render  double  unto 
thee.]  I  now  declare,  as  I  have  formerly  done  by  Isaiah, 
Ixl.  7.  that  I  will  make  you  abundant  amends  for  all  the 
evils  ye  have  suffered.  The  words  allude  to  God's  blessing 
Job  after  his  afillction,  when  he  gave  him  double  to  what  he 
had  before,  (Job  xlii.  10.) 

Ver.  13.  When  I  have  bent  Judah  for  me,  filled  the  bow 
with  Ephraim.]  "When  I  have  made  Judah  my  bow,  and 
Ephraim  my  arrow  ;  used  them  as  my  instruments  of  war. 
In  the  Hebrew  phrase  the  bow  is  said  to  be  filled  with  the 
arrow,  when  the  arrow  is  fitted  to  it:  see  2  Kings  ix.  24. 
where  the  Hebrew  reads,  Jehu  filled  his  hand  with  a  bow, 
i.  e.  by  a  usual  hypallage,  filled  a  bow  with  his  hand : 
where  the  English  expresses  the  sense.  He  drew  a  bow  with 


his  full  strength.  Judah  and  Ephraim,  are  equivalent  to 
Judah  and  Israel.  (See  the  note  upon  viii.  13.)  The  men 
of  Ephraim  were  expert  archers,  (sme  Psal.  Ixxviil.  J).)  to 
which  the  expression  here  may  probably  allude. 

Ati  '  raised  up  thy  sons,  O  Zion,  against  thy  sons,  O 
Greece.]  Enabled  the  Jews  under  the  conduct  of  the  Macca- 
bees, to  destroy  the  forces  of  the  Syrian  kings,  Antiochus 
Epiphanes  and  others,  who  were  the  successors  of  Alex- 
ander, the  founder  of  the  Grecian  monarchy.  (See  Dan. 
viii.  22. 1  Mace.  1. 10.) 

And  made  thee  as  the  sword  of  a  mighty  man.]  Given  suc- 
cess to  your  arms,  that  none  should  be  able  to  withstand  thee. 

Ver.  14.  And  the  Lord  shall  be  seen  over  them.]  He  shall 
give  conspicuous  tokens  of  his  presence  with  them,  and 
his  presiding  over  them,  and  directing  them  in  all  their  en- 
terprises. 

And  his  arrow  shall  go  forth  as  the  lightning.]  Their 
force  shall  be  irresistible :  the  lightning  is  often  called 
God's  arrow.    (See  Psal.  xviii.  14.  Ixxvli.  18.  cxliv.  6.) 

Andthe  Lord  Godshall  blow  the  trumpet.]  He  shall  give  the 
signal  of  war,  and  shall  encourage  his  soldiers  to  the  battle. 

And  shall  go  with  whirlwinds  of  the  south.]  Shall  dis- 
comfit his  enemies,  as  a  whirlwind  tears  in  pieces  every 
thing  that  stands  in  its  way.  (Sec  the  note  upon  Isa.  xxi.  1.) 

Ver.  15.  And  the  Lord  of  hosts  shall  defend  them ;  and 
they  shall  devour,  and  subdue  with  sling-stones.]  The  hand 
of  God  shall  visibly  appear  in  protecting  the  Maccabees, 
and  enabling  them  to  conquer  their  enemies  with  as  un- 
equal a  force  as  that  of  David  was  in  respect  of  Goliath, 
when  he  subdued  him  with  a  sling-stone.  (1  Sam.  xvli.  50.) 

And  they  shall  drink,  and  make  a  noise  as  through  wine; 
and  tliey  shall  be  filled  like  bowls,  and  as  the  corners  of  the 
altar.]  They  shall  feast  and  rejoice  for  their  victories;  they 
shall  offer  sacrifices  of  thanksgiving  to  God,  sprinkle  the 
blood  upon  the  horns  of  the  altar,  (see  Lev.  iv.  25.)  and 
fill  the  bowls  with  the  rest  of  it,  to  be  poured  out  at  the 
foot  of  it.  (See  xiv.  20.  Deut.  xii.  27.)  Or,  their  courage 
shall  be  increased  as  when  men's  spirits  are  raised  with 
wine,  (see  Psal.  Ixviil.  65.)  and  they  shall  be  filled  with  the 
blood  of  their  enemies,  as  the  bowls  and  comers  of  the 
altar  are  with  the  blood  of  the  sacrifices. 

Ver.  16.  For  they  shall  be  as  the  stones  of  a  crown,  lifted 
up  as  an  ensign  upon  his  land.]  God  shall  make  it  known  to 
the  world  how  precious  they  are  in  his  sight ;  (compare  Isa. 
Ixii.  3.  Mai.  iii.  17.)  and  his  favour  towards  them  shall  be  an 
encouragement  to  others  to  become  proselytes  to  the  true 
religion. 

Ver.  17.  For  how  great  is  his  goodness,  and  hoiv  great 
is  his  beauty!  Com  shall  make  the  young  men  cheerful,  and 
new  wine  the  maids.]  Some  begin  a  new  chapter  here,  and 
suppose  the  prophet  to  return  to  what  he  had  promised, 
viii.  12.  The  words  magnify  God's  goodness  and  favour 
towards  his  people,  in  bestowing  all  sorts  of  plenty  upon 
them :  so  that  a  fruitful  harvest  shall  rejoice  the  hearts  of 
the  young  men  that  bring  it  in,  and  a  plentiful  vintage  shall 
make  the  maids  cheerful  that  gather  the  grapes.  (Compare 
Isa.  xvi.  10.  Jer.  xlviii.  33.)  New  wine  is  put  here  for  the 
grapes  which  make  it :  (compare  Jer.  xl.  12.)  as  bread  sig- 
nifies bread-corn,  Isa.  xxviii.  28.  xxx.  23.  But  the  words 
may  be  understood  to  denote  that  plenty  which  some  of  the 
prophets  speak  of  as  a  concomitant  of  the  reign  of  the 
Messias.   (Joel  iii.  18,  Amos  ix.  14.) 
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CHAP.    X. 


ARGUMENT. 

The  prophet  deters  the  Jews  from  seeking  to  idols,  by 
putting  them  in  mind  of  the  calamities  idolatry  brought 
upon  their  forefathers.  Afterward  he  foretells  a  general 
restoration  of  the  Jewish  nation. 

Ver.  1.  ^SK  of  the  Lord  rain  in  the  time  of  the  latter 
rainJ]  The  fulfilling  of  the  promise  of  fruitful  seasons,  (ix. 
17.)  depends  upon  the  people's  asking  them  from  God ; 
who  will  hear  their  petitions,  and  give  them  both  the  for- 
mer rain,  and  also  the  latter,  in  its  season.  This  usually 
fell  in  the  first  month,  (Joel  ii.  23.)  and  was  very  useful 
for  plumping  the  com,  and  therefore  very  much  desired. 
(See  Job  xxix.  23.  Prov.  xvi.  15.) 

So  the  Lord  shall  make  bright  clouds,  and  give  them 
showers  of  rain.]  Or  lightnings,  as  the  margin  reads,  and 
as  the  word  is  rendered.  Job  xxviii.  25.  Great  rains 
usually  accompany  thunder  and  lightning.  (See  Jer.  x.  13.) 

Ver.  2.  For  the  idols  have  spoken  vanity,  and  the  diviners 
have  seen  a  lie,  &c.]  Whenever  you  or  your  fathers  con- 
sulted idols  or  diviners,  when  they  wanted  rain,  (see  Jer, 
xiv.  22.)  or  in  any  other  time  of  distress ;  neither  the 
priests  who  delivered  answers  from  the  idols,  nor  the  di- 
viners who  pretended  to  direct  men  by  the  help  of  dreams 
or  visions,  have  been  any  way  beneficial  to  them.  The 
word  translated  idol  is  teraphim  in  the  original :  concern- 
ing the  sense  of  it,  see  the  note  upon  Hos.  iii.  4.  The 
idols  are  said  here  to  speak  vanity  ;  i.  e.  by  the  answers  the 
priests  gave  in  their  name :  for  elsewhere  they  are  called 
dumb  idols,  (Habak.  ii.  18.)  which  have  mouths  and  speak 
not,  (Psal.  cxv.  5.) 

Therefore  they  went  away  as  a  flock,  &c.]  They  went 
into  captivity,  and  came  into  great  distress ;  as  sheep  are 
driven  away  and  scattered,  that  have  no  shepherd  to  guide 
or  protect  them.    (Compare  Jer.  1. 17.  Ezek.  xxxiv.  5.) 

Ver.  3.  Mine  anger  was  kindled  against  the  shepherds, 
and  I  punished  the  goats.]  I  was  justly  displeased  with  the 
Jewish  rulers,  both  ecclesiastical  and  civil,  (see  the  notes 
upon  Isa.  Ivi.  2.  Jer.  xxiii.  1.  Ezek.  xxxiv.  2.)  as  I  had 
severely  threatened  them  by  my  prophets,  before  the  cap- 
tivity, which  came  upon  the  whole  nation  as  a  judgment  for 
their  sins,  especially  upon  those  wicked  Jews  who  were 
their  instruments  in  oppressing  the  people.  (See  Ezek. 
xxxiv.  17.) 

An  eminent  divine  understands  these  three  verses  of  the 
Jews  that  remained  in  Babylon,  who  either  consulted  the 
idols  of  the  gentiles,  or  else  such  false  prophets  among 
the  Jews  there,  as  were  addicted  to  divination,  and  such- 
like idolatrous  practices.  (Compare  Jer.  xxix.  8. 15.  24.) 
These  all  prophesied  drought,  famine,  and  such-like  cala- 
mities to  those  Jews  that  should  return  into  Judea;  and 
therefore  are  called  vain  comforters :  such  as  Job  com- 
plained of,  xvi.  2.  By  this  means  some  of  the  people  were 
detained  at  Babylon  without  any  form  of  government 
among  themselves,  and  were  as  a  flock  without  a  shepherd. 
Shepherds  and  goats,  mentioned  ver.  3.  he  explains  of  the 
great  men  of  the  Jews  who  stayed  behind  at  Babylon :  these 
he  distinguishes  from  those  that  returned  home,  who  are 
called  God's  flock,  in  the  following  words. 


For  [or  rather,  but]  the  Lord  of  hosts  hath  visited  his 
flock,  the  house  of  Judah,  &c.]  But  now  God  hath  given 
his  people  manifest  tokens  of  his  favour  and  protection, 
(see  ix.  16.)  in  prospering  their  arms  under  the  conduct  of 
Judas  Maccabeus,  and  making  them  victorious  over  their 
enemies.  The  chief  use  which  the  Jews  made  of  horses 
was  in  war.    (See  Prov.  xxi.  31.  Isa.  xxxi.  I,  2.) 

Ver.  4.  Out  of  him  came  forth  [or,  shall  come  forth]  the 
corner,  out  of  him  the  nail,  &c.]  It  is  owing  to  God's  fa- 
vour that  they  have  a  captain,  or  ruler,  to  support  their 
commonwealth;  such  was  in  an  eminent  manner  Judas 
Maccabeus  ;  that  they  have  a  settled  state  and  govern- 
ment, whereon  private  men  may  rely  for  the  security  of 
their  lives  and  properties:  the  word  pinnah,  translated 
comer,  signifies  likewise  a  prince  or  a  leader;  and  so  it  is 
taken.  Numb.  xxiv.  17.  Judg.  xx.  2.  1  Sam.  xiv.  38.  Isa. 
xix.  13.  The  word  rendered  nail  signifies  any  person  on 
whom  others  have  a  dependance,  (see  Isa.  xxii.  23.  25.)  as 
also  the  public  settlement  of  a  state,  (Ezra  ix.  8.) 

Out  of  him  every  oppressor  together.]  As  the  Greek  word 
tyrant  was  at  first  equivalent  in  signification  to  a  king, 
but  afterward  degenerated  into  a  worse  denomination : 
so  the  Hebrew  nogesh  usually  signifies  an  oppressor,  but 
is  sometimes  taken  in  a  general  sense  for  a  prince  or  go- 
vernor :  so  it  probably  signifies,  Isa.  Ix.  17.  where  our 
English  renders  it.  Make  thine  exactors  righteousness :  but 
the  Chaldee  paraphrase  expresseth  it  by  shultanim,  princes : 
the  LXX.  translate  it  'EiriaKoirovc,  overseers;  which  made 
some  of  the  fathers  apply  that  text  to  the  bishops  of  the 
Christian  church.  This  sense  of  the  word  agrees  best 
with  the  scope  of  this  place,  and  the  Chaldee  understands 
it  so  here.  Thus  the  word  may  be  understood,  ix.  8.  so  as 
to  signify  the  commander  or  general  of  an  army. 

Ver.  5.  And  they  shall  be  as  mighty  men,  which  tread 
down  their  enemies  in  the  mire  of  the  streets:  because  the 
Lord  is  with  them.]  God  shall  inspire  them  with  courage 
to  subdue  their  enemies,  and  trample  upon  their  carcasses. 
(Compare  Psal.  xviii.  42.  Isa.  xli.  25.)  This  may  be  un- 
derstood either  of  the  Maccabees,  or  of  the  victories 
which  the  Jews  should  obtain  over  their  enemies  in  the 
latter  times,  (see  xii.  6.)  to  which  the  following  part  of  the 
chapter  seems  to  relate. 

And  the  riders  on  horses  shall  be  confounded.]  Compare 
xii.  4.  We  may  expound  this  of  the  discomfiture  of  An- 
tiochus's  armies  by  the  Maccabees,  whose  strength  lay 
chiefly  in  their  horse,  (see  Dan.  xi.  40.)  as  that  text  is  un- 
derstood by  several  commentators. 

Ver.  G.  And  I  will  strengthen  the  house  of  Judah,  and  I 
will  save  the  house  of  Joseph,  &c.]  This  promise  is  pro- 
bably to  be  understood  of  the  general  restoration  of  the 
Jewish  nation  upon  their  conversion;  a  subject  often 
treated  of  by  the  prophets  in  the  Old  Testament,  where 
Judah  and  Israel  are  spoken  of  as  equal  sharers  in  this 
blessing.  (Compare  Ezek.  xxxvii.  IG,  &c.  and  see  the  note 
upon  Isa.  xi.  11.) 

And  will  hear  them.]  See  xiii.  9. 

Ver.  7.  And  they  of  Ephraim  shall  be  as  a  mighty  man.] 
Ephraim  is  equivalent  here  to  the  ten  tribes,  as  the  house 
of  Joseph  is,  ver.  G.    (See  the  note  upon  Hos.  v.  3.) 

And  their  heart  shall  rejoice  as  through  wine.]  Which 
raises  men's  spirits  and  courage.    (See  ix.  15.) 

Yea,  their  children  shall  see  it,  and  be  glad,  &c.]  Their 
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successes  shall  end  in  a  lasting  peace,  for  •which  their 
posterity  shall  have  occasion  to  return  thanks  to  God. 
(See  ver.  9.) 

Ver.  8.  I  will  hiss  for  them,  and  gather  them;  for  I  have 
redeemed  them.]  I  will  summon  them  from  distant  countries 
by  a  certain  signal,  as  a  shepherd  calls  his  flock  together 
with  his  whistle,  (compare  Isa.  v.  26.  vii.  18.)  which  shall 
assemble  them  together,  in  order  to  bring  them  back  into 
their  own  country,  (ver.  10.)  for  I  mil  redeem  them  out  of 
the  hand  of  their  enemies.  The  prophets  often  speak  of  a 
thing  future,  as  if  it  were  already  accomplished.  (See  the 
note  upon  Isa.  xxi.  9.) 

And  they  shall  increase  as  they  have  increased.]  In  the 
most  flourishing  times,  such  as  were  the  reigns  of  David 
and  Solomon. 

Ver.  9.  And  I  xoill  sow  them  among  the  people.']  I  will 
multiply  them  among  the  nations,  where  they  are  dispersed. 
(Compare  Hos.  ii.  23.) 

And  they  shall  remember  me  from  afar.]  From  among  all 
the  nations  where  they  are  scattered,  as  the  prophets  else- 
where express  it.  (See  Deut.  xxx.  1.  4.  Jer.  xxx.  10, 11. 
Ezek.  xi.  16.  xxviii.  25.  xxxiv.  13.)  As  men  are  said  to 
forget  God  when  they  forget  their  duty  to  him,  so  re- 
membering him  denotes  their  returning  to  their  obedience. 

And  they  shall  live  with  their  children,  and  turn  again.] 
They  shall  return  to  their  own  country,  and  enjoy  it,  they 
and  their  posterity.  (See  Isa.  Ixv.  23.  Ezek.  xxviii.  25. 
Amos  ix.  14.) 

Ver.  10.  And  I  will  bring  them  again  also  out  of  Egypt, 
and  gather  tliem  out  of  Assyria.]  Egypt  and  Assyria  were 
two  potent  kingdoms  which  bordered  upon  Judea,  so  that 
by  turns  they  were  either  allies  to  the  Jews,  or  their  con- 
querors ;  and  the  Jews  either  went  thither  for  refuge,  or 
were  carried  thither  captives ;  (see  Hos.  ix.  3.)  whereupon 
the  prophets,  when  they  foretell  the  general  restoration  of 
their  nation,  often  express  it  by  their  returning  from  Egypt 
and  Assyria.  (See  Isa.  xi.  15,  16.  xix.  23 — 25.  xxviii. 
13.  Hos.  xi.  11.)  We  may  likewise  observe,  that  God's 
bringing  his  people  again  from  Egypt,  was  a  proverbial 
expression,  to  signify  any  deliverance,  as  great  or  greater 
than  that.  (See  Psal.  Ixviii.  22.  Micah  vii.  15.)  So  here  the 
words  of  the  following  verse  allude  to  the  Israelites  pass- 
ing through  the  Red  Sea. 

I  will  bring  them  into  the  land  of  Gilead  and  Lebanon.] 
Two  countries  remarkable  for  their  fruitfulness.  (See  Jer. 
xxii.  6.  Micah  vii.  14.) 

And  place  shall  not  be  found  for  them.]  They  shall  mul- 
tiply so  fast,  that  there  shall  not  be  room  enough  in  Judea 
to  receive  them  and  their  families.  (Compare  Isa.  xlix.  20.) 

Ver.  11.  And  he  shall  pass  through  the  sea  with  affliction, 
and  shall  smite  the  waves  of  the  sea,  and  all  the  deeps  of  the 
rivers  shall  be  dried  up.]  The  sense  might  be  more  pro- 
perly expressed  thus.  And  he  (Israel)  shall  pass  through 
the  straits  of  the  sea;  so  the  LXX.  and  the  Vulgar  Latin 
understand  it,  meaning  a  branch  of  the  Red  Sea;  and 
(God)  shall  smite  the  waves  of  the  sea,  &c.  The  expressions 
allude  to  the  miraculous  passage  of  the  Israelites  over  an 
arm  of  the  Red  Sea,  when  God  dried  up  the  waters  of  that 
sea,  or  river,  before  them.  (See  Exod.  xiv.  21.  Josh.  ii. 
10.)  And  this  imports,  that  God  would  do  as  great  things 
for  them  as  he  did  formerly  for  tlieir  fathers  :  to  this  sense 
the  Chaldee  expounds  the  words.  (Sec  the  note  upon  the 


foregoing  verse,  and  compare  Isa.  xi.  15.)  If  we  would 
distinguish  betwixt  the  sea  and  the  rivers,  we  may  under- 
stand the  river  of  Jordan,  whose  waters  were  dried  up  to 
make  a  passage  for  the  Israelites  into  the  land  of  promise. 
(See  Josh.  iv.  23.) 

And  the  pride  of  Assyria  shall  be  brought  down,  and 
the  sceptre  of  Egypt  shall  depart  away.]  By  Assyria  and 
Egypt  are  meant  in  general  the  enemies  of  God  and  of  his 
truth,  who  shall  all  be  subdued,  and  broken  in  pieces  by 
the  kingdom  of  Christ,  when  he  shall  come  in  glory  to  set 
up  his  kingdom  on  the  earth.  (See  Dan.  ii,  33,  34.  Isa.  Ix. 
12.)  The  Assyrian  is  taken  in  this  sense,  Isa.  xiv.  25. 
Micah  V.  5.  and  both  Egypt  and  Assyria  may  probably  be 
so  understood,  Isa.  xix.  23.  (See  the  notes  upon  those  texts.) 

Ver.  12.  /  will  strengthen  them  in  the  Lord.]  God  shall 
be  their  strength  and  protection.    (See  ver.  5.) 

And  they  shall  walk  up  and  down  in  his  name.]  Or,  Walk 
in  his  name  ;  i.  e.  their  lives  and  actions  shall  be  under  the 
conduct  of  his  laws,  and  he  shall  give  them  success 
answerable  to  their  upright  intentions. 

CHAP.    XI. 

ARGUMENT. 

The  prophet,  representing  the  person  of  the  Messias,  de- 
clares the  ungrateful  requitals  the  Jews  had  made  him, 
when  he  undertook  the  office  of  a  shepherd,  in  guiding  and 
governing  them;  how  they  rejected  him,  and  valued  him 
and  his  labours  at  the  mean  price  of  thirty  pieces  of 
silver.  Hereupon  he  threatens  to  destroy  their  city  and 
temple,  and  to  give  them  up  into  the  bauds  of  such  go- 
vernors, as  should  have  no  regard  either  for  their  spi- 
ritual or  temporal  welfare. 

Ver.  1.  \JPEN  thy  doors,  O  Lebanon,  that  the  fire  may 
devour  thy  cedars.]  By  Lebanon  most  interpreters  under- 
stand the  temple,  whose  stately  buildings  resemble  the  tall 
cedars  of  that  forest.  Thus  the  word  is  commonly  under- 
stood, Habak.  ii.  17.  There  is  a  remarkable  story  men- 
tioned in  the  Jewish  writers  to  this  purpose :  "  Some  time 
before  the  destruction  of  the  temple,  the  doors  of  it  opened 
of  their  own  accord ;  a  circumstance  attested  by  Jose- 
phus,  (Bell.  Jud.  lib.  vii.  cap.  12.)  Then  R.  Johanan,  a 
disciple  of  R.  Hillel,  directing  his  speech  to  the  temple, 
said,  I  know  thy  destruction  is  at  hand,  according  to  the 
prophecy  ofZechariah ;  open  thy  doors,  O  Lebanon,"  &c. 

The  words  may  likewise  denote  the  destruction  of  Jeru- 
salem, elsewhere  called  by  the  name  of  a/ores<;  her  lofty 
buildings  resembling  the  stately  ranks  of  trees  in  a  forest. 
(Compare  Jer.  xxi.  14.  xxii.  7.  23.  Ezek.  xx.  46.) 

Ver.  2.  Howl,  fir-tree  ;  for  the  cedar  is  fallen;  because  the 
mighty  are  spoiled.]  By  the  several  sorts  of  trees  are  meant 
the  several  orders  and  degrees  of  men,  who  shall  be  sharers 
in  the  common  destruction.  (See  Isa.  ii.  13.  x.  33,  34.  and 
the  notes  there.) 

Howl,  ye  oaks  of  Bashan  ;  for  the  forest  vf  the  vintage  is 
cut  down.]  Or,  The  defenced  forest,  as  it  is  in  the  margin, 
according  to  a  difl'erent  reading  of  the  Hebrew  text,  which 
gives  a  proper  representation  of  Jerusalem,  with  (he  forti- 
fications about  it.  If  we  follow  the  reading  of  the  English 
text,  the  forest  of  the  vintage  may  probably  mean  Carmel ; 
(see  the  note  upon  Isa.  xxxvii.  24.)  which  being  placed  in 
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the  north-west  parts  of  Judea,  and  joined  here  with  Bashan 
that  lay  south-east,  may  denote  that  the  calamity  shall  be 
general.  Bashan  was  famous  for  its  stately  oaks.  (See 
Isa.  ii.  13.) 

Ver.  3.  There  is  a  voice  of  the  howling  of  the  shepherds.} 
By  shepherds  are  meant  the  chief  rulers  of  the  Jews.  (See 
the  note  upon  x.  3.)        , 

A  voice  of  the  roaring  of  young  lions.']  So  he  calls  the 
princes  and  governors  of  the  Jews,  because  they  devoured 
the  people  by  their  oppressions.  (See  Zeph.  iii.  3.)  So 
Achilles  calls  Agamemnon  ArijuojSopoe  BaertXtvc,  a  blood- 
sucking king.     (Iliad,  i.) 

For  the  pride  of  Jordan  is  spoiled.}  The  lion  may  be 
called  the  pride  of  the  forest,  as  being  the  stateliest  beast 
that  rules  there ;  as  beasts  that  prey  upon  others  are  called 
the  children  of  pride,  Job  xli.  34.  Lions  are  styled  here  the 
pride  of  Jordan,  because  they  lay  in  the  thickets  about  the 
banks  of  Jordan.  The  words  may  be  rendered,  the  swell- 
ing of  Jordan,  as  they  are  translated,  Jer.  xlix.  19.  At  the 
time  of  the  swelling,  or  overflowing  of  Jordan,  the  lions 
were  raised  out  of  their  coverts,  and  infested  the  country. 
(See  the  note  upon  that  text.) 

Ver.  4.  Thussaith  the  Lord  my  God,  Feed  the  flock  of  the 
slaughter.}  A  learned  prelate,  in  his  Defence  of  Christianity 
from  the  ancient  Prophecies,  (chap.  iii.  1.)  observes,  that 
the  actions  of  the  prophets  are  sometimes  typical;  i.  e.  they 
represent  in  themselves  the  persons  and  circumstances  of 
others.  (See  the  note  upon  iii.  8.)  So  here  Zechariah  was 
commanded  by  God  to  act  the  part  of  Christ,  the  good  Shep- 
herd, and  to  feed  the  flock  of  the  slaughter,  that  flock  which 
their  shepherds  destroyed,  insteadof  feeding  them. 

Ver.  5.  Whose  possessors  slay  them,  and  hold  themselves 
not  guilty :  and  they  that  sell  them  say,  &c.]  Whose  rulers 
deal  with  their  flock  as  so  many  butchers;  and  think  they 
have  a  right  to  slay  or  sell  them,  and  thank  God  that  they 
have  a  good  market :  or  believe  that  they  may  lawfully 
make  merchandise  of  their  souls  for  their  own  lucre  and  ad- 
vantage.   (Compare  2  Pet.  ii.  3.  Rev.  xviii.  13.) 

Ver.  6.  For  J  will  no  more  pity  the  inhabitants  of  the 
land,  &C.J  Nor  shall  their  condition  at  all  grow  better, 
saith  God,  for  I  will  shew  no  more  pity  for  the  main  body 
of  the  people  than  their  rulers  do.  The  inhabitants  of  the 
land  are  to  be  distinguished  from  the  poor  of  the  flock  in 
the  following  verse.  As  to  the  former,  God  declares  by  his 
prophet,  that  he  will  leave  some  of  them  to  perish  by  their 
mutual  and  intestine  divisions,  (see  ver.  9.)  as  many  of  the 
Jews  did  when  the  Roman  army  invaded  Judea.  Others 
of  them  he  would  deliver  into  the  hands  of  Vespasian, 
whose  predecessor  the  Jews  had  owned  for  their  king,  at 
the  same  time  when  they  disclaimed  their  Messias,  and  dis- 
owned his  right  to  reign  over  them,  (John  xix.  15.)  and  his 
army  shall  smite  the  land  with  utter  destruction.  (Compare 
Mai.  iv.  6.) 

Ver.  7.  And  [or,  but]  I  will  feed  the  flock  of  the  slaugh- 
ter, even  you,  O  poor  of  the  flock.}  Or,  Even,  or  especially, 
the  poor  of  the  flock.  Zechariah,  representing  the  person  of 
Christ  the  true  Shepherd,  saith,  he  entered  upon  his  office, 
and  undertook  the  care  of  the  slaughtered  flock,  chiefly  out 
of  a  regard  to  the  meek  and  humble  among  them  ;  for  to 
such  are  the  benefits  of  the  gospel  peculiarly  promised. 
(See  Isa.  xi.  4.  Ixi.  1.  Zeph.  iii,  12.  and  the  notes  upon 
tho.se  texts.) 


And  I  took  unto  me  two  staves;  the  one  I  called  Beauty, 
and  the  other  I  called  Bands.}  A  staif  or  crook  is  the  pro- 
per ensign  of  a  shepherd :  the  shepherds  of  old  time  had 
two  rods  or  staves ;  one  turned  round  at  top,  that  it  might 
not  hurt  the  sheep ;  this  was  for  counting  them,  and  sepa- 
rating the  sound  from  the  diseased:  (see  Lev.  xxvii,  32.) 
the  other  had  an  iron  hook  at  the  end  of  it,  to  pull  in  the 
stray  sheep,  and  hold  them  fast  while  the  shepherd  cor- 
rected them :  the  Psalmist  mentions  both  these,  Psal.  xxiii. 
4.  Thy  rod  and  thy  staff  comfort  me. 

The  first  staff  he  called  Beauty,  or  delight,  as  the  word 
Naom  maybe  rendered,  i.  e  .his  favour,  gentleness,  or  kind- 
ness, towards  his  people;  so  the  word  signifies,  Psal.  xc. 
17.  and  this  was  remarkably  verified  in  our  Saviour  Christ, 
whose  gracious  words  and  beneficial  works  were  conspi- 
cuous through  the  whole  course  of  his,  life.  The  other 
staff  he  called  Bands,  by  which  is  meant  that  bond  of  the 
new  covenant,  (as  the  words  of  Ezekiel  may  be  understood, 
XX.  37.)  whereby  he  intended  to  unite  both  the  kingdoms 
of  Israel  and  Judah  under  himself  as  their  head  and  king; 
(see  Ezek.  xxxvii.  22.)  and  then  afterward  to  unite  the 
Jews  and  gentiles  into  one  church,  by  breaking  down  the 
partition-wall  that  was  between  them.  (See  John  x.  16. 
Ephes.  ii.  14.) 

Ver.  8.  Three  shepherds  also  I  cut  off  in  one  month.}  We 
may  probably  explain  these  three  shepherds  of  the  chi^ 
priests,  scribes,  and  elders  of  the  Jews.  Christ  exposed 
these  as  blind  guides,  and  thereby  lessened  their  authority 
among  the  people ;  which  contributed  very  much  to  the 
spreading  of  the  gospel :  (see  John  xii.  19.)  one  month  seems 
a  proverbial  expression  for  a  short  time.    (See  Hos.  v.  7.) 

And  my  soul  loathed  them,  and  they  also  abhorred  me.} 
Or,  My  soul  was  straitened  Jtowards  them,  as  the  Hebrew 
may  be  literally  translated ;  i.e.l  was  straitened  in  my  af- 
fections to  them :  so  the  Greek  word  tmvoxiDQtia^ai,  to  be 
straitened,  is  used,  2  Cor.  vi.  12.  which  exactly  answers 
the  Hebrew  katsar.  I  was  less  tender  towards  them, 
than  towards  the  poor  of  the  flock,  because  they  shewed 
themselves  averse  to  my  person  and  doctrine.  The  He- 
brew word  bachala,  abhorred,  is  never  met  with  but  here : 
Maimonides  supposes  that  it  alludes  to  Chebel,  or  Chobelim, 
Bands,  ver.  7.  the  two  words  differing  only  by  a  transpo- 
sition of  letters.  (MoreNevoch,  lib.  ii.  cap.43.)  Such  allu- 
sions are  frequent  in  Scripture.  (See  the  notes  upon  Isa. 
xxiv.  17.  Jer.  i,  11, 12.) 

Ver.  9.  Then  said  J,  I  will  not  feed  you:  that  that  dieth, 
let  it  die,  &c.]  I  found  in  a  little  time  that  my  labour  did 
not  meet  with  a  suitable  return,  a  great  part  of  my  sheep 
proving  untractable:  so  I  resolved  to  be  their  shepherd  no 
longer,  but  leave  them  to  be  consumed  by  the  common  ca- 
lamities of  death,  famine,  &c.  or  to  be  cut  off  by  their  ene- 
mies, the  Romans,  just  as  the  lesser  cattle  are  pushed  and 
gored  by  the  greater;  (see  Ezek.  xxxiv.  21.)  and  those  that 
escape  those  calamities  shall  destroy  one  another  by  their 
civil  discords.  (See  ver.  G.  and  compare  Isa.  ix.  21.  xlix. 
20.)  The  word  translated  cut  off,  signifies  likewise  being 
consumed,  or  ready  to  perish.    (See  ver.  16.) 

Ver.  10.  So  1  took  my  staff,  even  Beauty,  and  cut  it  asun- 
der, that  I  might  break  the  covenant  which  I  had  made  with 
all  my  people.}  Thus  the  covenant  which  I  had  made  with 
the  whole  nation  of  the  Jews  was  broken,  and  I  excluded 
them  from  having  any  benefit  in  the  second  covenant,  that 
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of  the  gospel :  they  were  to  be  my  people  no  longer.  (See 
Dan.  ix.  2G.  Hos.  i.  9.  and  the  note  upon  xiii.  9.  of  this 
prophecy.) 

Ver.  11.  And  it  was  broken  in  that  day:  so  the  poor  of 
the  flock  tliat  waited  upon  me  knew  that  it  was  tlie  word  of 
the  Lord.]  Or,  And  i7i  that  day  it  was  broken :  the  poor  of  the 
flock,  &c.  The  few  believing  Jews  that  attended  upon  my 
preaching,  (ver.  7.)  were  convinced  that  this  was  God's 
doing,  and  the  fulfilling  those  judgments  which  he  had 
threatened  by  his  prophets. 

Ver.  12.  And  I  said  unto  them,]  Or,  I  had  said  unto  them  ; 
I.  e.  before  I  broke  my  staff,  called  Beauty,  or  delight, 
ver.  10. 

If  ye  think  good,  give  me  my  price  [or,  my  hire];  and  if 
not,  forbear.]  Christ  still  persists  to  act  the  character  of  a 
shepherd,  and,  in  an  humble  manner,  demands  of  the  Jews 
what  price  they  put  upon  his  labour.  He  was  resolved  to 
use  no  constraint,  but  leave  it  to  themselves  to  continue  or 
discharge  him.  In  the  same  style  our  Lord  himself  speaks, 
(John  xii.  47.)  If  any  man  hear  my  words  and  believe  not, 
I  judge  him  not. 

So  they  weighed  for  my  price  thirty  pieces  of  silver.]  To 
shew  how  little  they  cared  for  me  or  my  service,  they 
valued  it  but  at  thirty  shekels  of  silver,  the  price  of  the 
meanest  slave.   (See  Exod.  xxi.  32.) 

Ver.  13.  And  the  Lord  said  unto  me,  Cast  it  unto  the  pot- 
ter: a  goodly  price  that  I  was  prized  at  of  them !]  God  com- 
manded the  prophet  in  a  vision,  as  personating  Christ,  to 
cast  the  money  in  a  contemptuous  manner  to  the  potter,  as 
a  reward  only  suitable  to  his  labour,  and  a  price  only  fit 
for  such  wares  as  he  sold,  which  were  of  the  meanest  value. 
(See  Lam.  iv.  2.) 

And  I  took  the  thirty  pieces  of  silver,  and  cast  them  to  [or, 
for]  the  potter  in  the  house  of  the  Lord.]  I  cast  them  back 
into  the  treasury  in  the  temple,  where  afterward  they  were 
laid  out  for  the  use  of  the  potter.  This  whole  transaction 
performed  by  Zechariah  in  a  vision,  was  designed  to  be  an 
exact  representation  of  the  several  circumstances  that  at- 
tended the  betraying  the  Messiah  by  Judas,  the  price  the 
chief  priests  put  upon  him  (to  whom  as  the  governors  of 
the  temple  the  money  was  returned),  and  the  use  to  which 
the  money  was  applied.  (See  Matt,  xxvii.  6. 10.)  This  whole 
prophetic  scene  is  represented  in  the  single  person  of  Ze- 
chariah, just  as  Ezekiel  sustains  the  type  or  figure  both  of 
the  Chaldean  army  that  should  besiege  Jerusalem,  and  of 
the  Jews  themselves  that  were  besieged.  (Ezek.  iv.  1. 12.) 

This  is  one  of  those  prophecies,  whose  literal  sense  is 
fulfilled  in  our  blessed  Saviour,  and  cannot  be  applied  to 
any  other  person,  but  in  a  very  remote  or  improper  sense. 
The  like  instances  may  be  seen  in  Psal.  xxii.  16. 18.  Ixix. 
21.  Hos.  xi.  1.  The  Jews  themselves  have  expounded  this 
prophecy  of  the  Messiah.  Christoph.  Helvicus,  in  his 
Elenchus  Juda^ornm,  quotes  Bercshith  Rabbi  on  Gen. 
xlix.  as  bringing  in  the  Messiah  speaking  the  very  words 
of  the  twelfth  verse  here,  in  his  own  person.  And  Dr. 
Alix,  against  the  Unitarians,  p.  336.  cites  Rabbi  Menahem, 
applying  the  selling  tlie  just  for  silver,  mentioned  here  and 
Amos  ii.  6.  of  the  selling  the  Schechinah,  by  which  they  un- 
derstood the  Messias,  whom  they  often  speak  of  as  being 
the  true  God.  (See  the  same  author,  p.  286.) 

Ver.  14.  Then  I  cut  asunder  my  other  staff,  even  Bands, 
that  I  might  break  tlie  brotlierhood  between  Jmlah  and  Is- 


rael] As  they  refused  to  be  united  under  me  their  head,  so 
in  breaking  my  other  staff,  I  foreshewed  the  destruction  of 
Jerusalem,  the  bond  and  cement  «f  all  their  tribes,  being 
the  seat  and  centre  both  of  their  civil  power  and  of  the 
Divine  worship.  (See  Psal.  cxxxii.  3 — 5.)  The  conse- 
quence of  that  was  the  entire  dissolution  of  the  nation,  and 
the  dispersion  and  confusion  of  all  their  tribes,  whose 
families  could  no  longer  be  distinguished  after  the  loss  of 
their  genealogies. 

Ver.  in.  And  the  Lord  said  unto  me,  Take  thee  yet  [or, 
once  more]  the  instruments  of  a  foolish  shepherd.]  As  Ze- 
chariah in  the  foregoing  vision  had  acted  the  part  of  the 
true  Shepherd,  so  here  he  is  commanded  to  take  upon  him 
the  character  and  furniture  of  a  foolish  or  unprofitable 
shepherd.  (See  ver.  17.)  Folly  in  Scripture  is  equivalent 
to  wickedness;  so  it  may  mean  not  only  unskilful,  but  like- 
wise ill-designing  governors,  who  should  only  intend  their 
own  advantage,  and  have  no  regard  for  the  good  of  the 
flock,  or  people,  committed  to  their  charge.  The  instruments 
of  such  a  shepherd  must  be  suitable  to  his  own  indiscre- 
tion ;  viz.  a  scrip  with  holes,  and  a  stick  or  crook  made  to 
push  and  hurt  the  flock,  not  to  protect  or  defend  them. 

Ver.  16.  For,  to,  I  will  raise  up  a  shepherd  in  the  land.] 
A  shepherd  in  the  singular  number  denotes  a  succession  of 
such  governors  as  are  described  in  the  following  words :  so 
the  succession  of  priests  is  represented  under  the  single 
person  of  Levi,  Mai.  ii.  5,  6.  Since  the  Jews  had  rejected 
the  true  Shepherd,  God  threatens  to  send,  or  permit,  such 
shepherds  to  rule  over  them,  as  should  be  notorious  for  their 
negligence  and  avarice,  their  cruelty  and  oppression.  This 
may  be  understood  either  of  the  blind  guides,  who  con- 
ducted their  consciences  with  avarice  and  tyranny,  or  of 
i^G  false  Chrisfs  and  false  prophets,  who  often  misled  them 
to  their  ruin  [or  it  may  be  meant  of  the  miseries  which  they 
suffered  under  Hadrian,  and  other  Roman  emperors,  as 
St.  Jerome  interprets  it] ;  or  else  it  may  be  expounded  of 
the  latter  times  of  the  Roman  empire,  during  its  administra- 
tion under  the  ten  horns,  (Rev.  xvii.  12.)  by  whom  they 
have  been  at  divers  times  plundered,  persecuted,  and  de- 
stroyed, without  mercy ;  as  may  be  seen  particularly  in 
Basnage's  History  of  the  Jews,  book  vii. 

Who  shall  not  visit  that  which  is  cut  off.]  The  LXX.  ren- 
der it,  that  which  is  missing;  and  it  may  signify,  that  which 
is  ready  to  perish.   (See  ver.  9.) 

Nor  seek  the  young  one.]  Or,  That  which  is  scattered,  or 
wandering.  So  all  the  ancient  interpreters  render  it,  read- 
ing noar  in  the  Hebrew,  where  the  word  is  now  pointed 
naar. 

Nor  feed  that  which  standeth  still.]  Which  continues  in 
the  flock  sound  and  well,  in  opposition  to  those  that  wan- 
der, or  are  diseased.  The  words  may  be  translated.  Nor 
number  that  which  standeth  still.  It  is  the  business  of  a 
careful  shepherd  to  number  his  flock,  and  see  that  none  be 
wanting. 

But  lie  shall  eat  the  flesh  of  the  fat,  and  tear  [or,  break] 
their  claws  in  pieces.]  i.  e.  He  shall  enrich  himself  by  op- 
pressing those  tliat  are  of  substance,  and  deprive  them 
of  all  ability  of  defending  themselves.  (Compare  Ezek. 
xxxiv.  3.) 

Ver.  17.  Woe  to  the  idol  shepherd  that  leaveth  the  flock.] 
Who  taketh  no  care  of  the  flock,  and  minds  nothing  but 
making  his  own  profit  out  of  them.    Such  a  shepherd  is  no 
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better  than  an  idol,  that  is  profitable  for  nothing,  (Isa.  xliv. 
10.)  and  hath  only  the  outward  form  and  appearance  of  a 
shepherd.  The  sentence  may  be  rendered.  Woe  to  the  shep- 
herd of  no  value;  so  the  word  elil  is  translated.  Job  xiii.  4. 
The  sword  shall  be  upon  his  arm,  and  upon  his  right  eye, 
&c.]  As  he  has  abused  his  power  and  his  understanding, 
signified  by  his  ar/M  and  his  right  eye,  God  shall  in  his  just 
judgment  deprive  him  of  the  use  of  both  those  faculties.  A 
sword  is  put  for  any  instrument  of  the  Divine  vengeance : 
so  it  is  used,  xiii.  7.  Jer.  1.  35 — 37.  Amos  ix.  10.  and  in 
other  places. 

<        CHAP.    XII. 

ARGUMENT. 

The  former  part  of  this  chapter  and  several  passages  in  the 
fourteenth,  relate  to  an  invasion  made  upon  the  inhabit- 
ants of  Judea  and  Jerusalem,  in  the  latter  times  of  the 
world,  probably  after  their  return  to,  and  settlement  in, 
their  own  land,  which  is  often  spoken  of  by  the  prophets. 
It  is  probably  the  same  attempt  that  is  more  largely  de- 
scribed in  the  thirty-eighth  and  thirty-ninth  chapters  of 
Ezekiel.  Mr.  Mede  and  several  other  learned  men  are 
inclined  to  understand  that  prophecy  of  the  Turks  and 
their  confederates.  See  the  Argument  to  those  chapters, 
and  particularly  xxxviii.  8.  12.  where  the  expressions 
seem  to  point  out  the  time  when  that  and  the  parallel 
prophecies  are  to  be  fulfilled. 

Ver.  1.  J.  HE  burden  of  the  word  of  the  Lord  for  Israel  J] 
Or,  Towards  Israel.  The  Hebrew  word  massa  is  often 
translated  a  burden ;  i.  e.  a  burdensome  prophecy :  (see 
ix.  1.)  but  it  likewise  signifies  a  prophecy  in  general,  as  it 
does  particularly  in  this  place,  also  Lam.  ii.  14.  and  Mai. 
i.  1.  and  is  sometimes  interpreted  vision,  in  the  Chaldee 
paraphrase. 

Who  stretcheth  forth  the  heavens,  &c.]  These  are  men- 
tioned as  undeniable  instances  of  God's  power,  and  are 
made  use  of  as  arguments  to  encourage  men  to  rely  on  his 
word  for  fulfilling  such  promises,  which  seem  to  human  un- 
derstanding most  unlikely  to  be  brought  to  pass.  (Com- 
pare Isa.  xiii.  5.  xliv.  24.  xlv.  18.  xlviii.  13.) 

And  formeth  the  spirit  of  man  within  Aim.]  He  that 
creates  the  soul,  and  unites  it  to  the  body.  (See  Numb. 
xvi.  22.  Eccles.  xii.  7.  Isa.  Ivii.  16.  Heb.  xii.  9.) 

Ver.  2.  Behold,  I  will  make  Jerusalem  a  cup  of  trembling 
unto  all  the  people  round  about.]  The  nations  that  besiege 
Jerusalem  shall  be  in  the  same  condition  with  those  that 
are  overcome  with  poisonous  or  intoxicating  liquors,  and 
thereby  bereaved  of  their  strength  and  understanding. 
(See  ver.  4.  and  compare  Isa.  li.  17.  22.) 

Wlien  [or,  even  although]  they  shall  be  in  the  siege  both 
against  Judah  and  against  Jerusalem.']  Even  although  they 
be  so  numerous  as  to  invade  Judah  and  besiege  Jerusalem 
at  the  same  time.  By  comparing  this  place  with  xiv.  14. 
we  may  conjecture,  that  some  of  the  Jews  shall  return  be- 
fore the  rest,  and  possess  themselves  of  Jerusalem ;  they 
shall  no  sooner  be  seated  there,  but  all  the  Mahometan  na- 
tions shall  confederate  against  them ;  then  the  other  Jews 
shall^y  home  like  doves  to  their  windows,  or  nests,  (Isa.  Ix. 
8.)  where  they  shall  all  be  attacked  by  multitudes  of  Turkish 
forces  and  their  confederates. 


Ver.  3.  And  in  that  day.]  The  same  expression  is  re- 
peated, ver.  4.  6.  9. 11.  and  xiii.  1,  2.  4.  xiv.  6.  8.  20.  The 
phrase  signifies,  in  the  prophets,  an  extraordinary  season, 
remarkable  for  some  signal  events  of  Providence.  (See 
the  note  upon  Isa.  iv.  2.)  This  prophecy  may  probably  be 
understood  of  the  invasions  which  the  enemies  of  God  and 
his  truth  shall  attempt  against  the  Jews  after  their  conver- 
sion. (Compare  xiv.  1 — 3.13,14.  Ezek.  xxxviii.  xxxix. 
Micah  V.  8,  &c.) 

Will  I  make  Jerusalem  a  burdensome  stone  for  all  people.] 
St.  Jerome  upon  the  place  thinks  that  a  burdensome  stone 
is  an  expression  taken  from  an  exercise  kept  up  in  Judea 
to  his  time,  where  young  men  used  to  make  trial  of  their 
strength  by  lifting  great  stones  as  high  as  they  could.  In 
such  an  exercise,  where  men  undertook  to  lift  a  stone  too 
heavy  for  their  strength,  they  were  in  danger  of  its  falling 
upon  them,  and  bruising  or  crushing  them  to  pieces.  To 
the  same  sense  Christ  saith.  On  whomsoever  this  stone  shall 
fall,  it  will  grind  him  to  powder,  (Matt.  xxi.  44.)  The  same 
danger  shall  they  incur,  who  enter  into  acts  of  hostility 
with  the  inhabitants  of  Jerusalem. 

All  they  that  burden  themselves  with  it  shall  be  cut  in 
pieces.]  All  that  undertake  to  contend  with  it,  shall  have 
their  flesh  torn  and  bruised  like  men  that  let  a  heavy  stone 
fall  upon  them. 

Ver.  4.  In  that  day  I  will  smite  every  horse  with  asto- 
nishment, and  his  rider  with  madness,  &c.]  The  Turks  are 
famous  for  their  cavalry,  wherein  the  strength  of  their 
armies  consists ;  so,  in  order  to  their  discomfiture,  God  will 
send  a  distraction  among  the  horses  and  their  riders,  who 
shall  be  put  into  such  a  confusion  as  to  fall  foul  one  upon 
another,  (see  xiv.  13.)  and  not  be  able  to  distinguish  be- 
tween their  friends  and  their  foes ;  they  shall  be  as  if  they 
were  struck  with  blindness,  just  as  the  Syrian  army  was 
when  they  surrounded  the  door  of  Elisha,  (2  Kings  vi.  18.) 

And  I  will  open  mine  eyes  upon  the  house  of  Judah.]  I  will 
have  an  especial  concern  for  their  preservation.  (Compare 
ix.  18.) 

Ver.  5.  The  governors  of  Judah  shall  say  in  their  hearts. 
The  inhabitants  of  Jerusalem  shall  be  my  strength,  &c.]  The 
marginal  reading  is  to  be  preferred.  There  is  strength  tome 
and  to  the  inhabitants  of  Jerusalem  in  the  Lord  of  hosts  our 
God.  God  doth  visibly  interpose  for  our  deliverance,  and 
thereby  encourage  us  to  rely  on  his  protection. 

Ver.  6.  In  that  day  will  I  make  the  governors  of  Judah 
like  a  hearth  of  fire  among  the  wood,  &c.]  They  shall  de- 
vour all  their  enemies  that  annoy  them.  (See  ver.  9.  Obad. 
ver.  18.  and  the  note  upon  that  place.) 

And  they  shall  devour  all  the  people  round  about  them,  to 
the  right  hand  and  to  the  left.]  i.  e.  Southward  and  north- 
ward. (See  the  note  upon  Ezek.  xvi.  46.  so  Isa.  ix.  20.) 
The  right  hand  and  the  left,  is  explained  in  the  Targum  by 
the  south  and  the  north. 

And  Jerusalem  shall  be  inhabited  again  in  her  own  place.] 
See  xiv.  10. 

Ver.  7.  The  Lord  also  shall  save  the  tents  of  Judah  first.] 
This  shall  be  the  order  whereby  this  victory  shall  be  ac- 
complished ;  the  Lord  shall  first  give  success  to  the  body 
of  the  Jewish  nation  that  encamp  in  the  open  country,  that 
the  valour  of  the  house  of  David,  and  of  the  people  that 
defend  Jerusalem  from  within,  may  not  eclipse  the  courage 
of  the  people  without  the  walls,  and  pulf  up  one  party 
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against  the  other.  The  Inhabitants  of  Jerusalem  used  to 
value  themselves  above  their  brethren,  because  their  city 
was  the  place  of  God's  residence,  and  the  seat  of  the  royal 
family ;  to  take  away  all  occasion  of  such  an  emulation, 
God  will  first  appear  iu  behalf  of  those  Jews  that  live  in 
the  open  country. 

Ver.  8.  In  that  day  shall  the  Lord  defend  the  inhabitants 
of  Jerusalem  ;  and  he  that  is  feeble  among  them  at  that  day 
shall  be  as  David.]  He  shall  inspire  those  within  the  city 
with  unusual  courage,  so  that  the  feeblest  among  them  shall 
do  as  great  exploits  as  David  did  of  old. 

And  the  house  of  David  shall  be  as  God,  as  the  angel  of 
the  Lord  before  them.]  Or,  At  the  head  of  them.  The  Mes- 
sias,  who  is  the  principal  branch  of  the  house  of  David, 
shall  lead  them  on,  as  he  formerly  went  before  the  Israelites 
in  the  wilderness,  and  conducted  them  to  the  land  of  Ca- 
naan, by  the  name  of  the  angel  of  God's  presence.  (See 
Exod.  xxiii.  20,  &c.  Isa.  Ixiii.  9.  and  the  note  there.) 

Ver.  9.  And  it  shall  come  to  pass,  that  I  will  seek  to  de- 
stroy all  the  nations,  &c.]  See  ver.  3.  6. 

Ver.  10.  And  I  will  pour  upon  the  house  of  David,  and 
upon  the  inhabitants  of  Jerusalem,  the  spirit  of  grace  and  of 
supplications,  &c.]  I  will  bestow  a  plentiful  share  of  grace 
upon  the  descendants  of  David's  family,  and  the  rest  of  the 
Jews,  whereby  they  shall  be  brought  to  a  deep  humiliation 
for  their  own  sins,  and  a  true  compunctioK  of  heart  for  the 
great  sin  of  their  forefathers  in  crucifying  me  their  Lord 
and  Saviour.  The  conversion  of  the  Jews  is  compared  by 
St.  Paul  to  life  from  the  dead,  Rom.  xi.  15.  and  therefore 
must  be  effected  by  an  extraordinary  and  uncommon  de- 
gree of  grace,  which  shall  then  be  given  them  (see  Isa. 
liv.  13.  Ezek.  xxxix.  29.  Joel  ii.  28.  and  the  notes  upon 
those  places):  such  an  efficacious  call  as  may  bring  them 
to  a  due  sense  of  their  own  and  their  fathers'  sins,  and  a 
hearty  lamentation  for  them.  (See  Jer.  xxxi.  9.  1.  4,  Ezek. 
xvi.  61.  63.  XX.  43.  xxxvi.  31.  and  the  notes  there.) 

And  they  shall  look  upon  me  whom  they  have  pierced,  and 
they  shall  mourn  over  him  as  one  that  mournethfor  his  only 
son.]  The  words  point  out  the  outward  means  whereby 
their  conversion  shall  be  wrought ;  viz.  that  the  Lord,  i.  e. 
the  Messias,  shall  come:  (xiv.  5.)  i.  e.  Christ  shall  appear 
in  the  heavens,  sitting  on  a  bright  cloud,  as  his  coming  is 
described.  Rev.  xiv.  14.  (Compare  i.  7.  Dan.  vii.  13.) 
This  is  probably  meant  by  the  sign  of  the  Son  of  man  in 
heaven,  mentioned  Matt.  xxiv.  30.  compared  with  Mark 
xiii.  26.  This  sight  shall  strike  them  with  horror  and  asto- 
nishment for  their  sin  in  rejecting  me  their  God,  whom  their 
fathers  put  to  an  ignominious  death,  and  themselves  have 
by  their  blasphemies  crucified  afresh.  Then  they  shall  beg 
pardon  for  their  own  and  their  fathers'  sins,  with  the  deep- 
est signs  of  mourning  and  humiliation,  expressed  by  a  pro- 
verbial speech,  as  equal  to  the  mourning  of  a  father  for  an 
only  son.    (Compare  Jer.vi.  26.  Amos  viii.  10.) 

The  Jews  themselves  have  applied  this  text  to  the  Mes- 
sias, as  may  be  seen  in  Grotius's  notes  upon  the  place, 
and  Bishop  Pearson's  Exposition  of  the  fourth  article  of 
the  Creed.  David  did  before  describe  his  sufferings  under 
the  figure  o(  piercing  his  hands  and  his  feet,  Psal.  xxii.  16. 
and  Isaiah  foretold  he  should  be  wounded  for  our  trans- 
gressions, liii.  5.  This  text  is  at  large  explained  and  vin- 
dicated in  the  Bishop  of  Coventry  and  Litchfield's  Defence 
of  Christianity  from  the  ancient  Prophecies,  p.  107. 


Ver.  11.  In  that  day  there  shall  be  a  great  mourning  in 
Jerusalem,  like  the  mourning  of  lladadrimmon  in  the  val- 
ley of  Megiddon.]  Josiah  was  slain,  at,  or  near  Mcgiddo ; 
(2  Kings  xxiii.  29.)  it  may  be  the  field  where  the  battle  was 
fought  might  be  called  Hadadrimmon.  St.  Jerome  saith,  it 
was  a  place  near  Jezreel,  called  in  his  time  Maximiano- 
polis.  The  valley  or  plain  of  Jezreel  was  a  large  plain> 
(see  Josh.  xvii.  16.)  called  the  plain  of  Esdraelon,  Judith 
i.  8.  it  comprehended  the  valley  of  Megiddo  in  it.  There 
the  lamentation  for  Josiah  began,  which  was  continued 
from  thence  to  Jerusalem,  whither  his  body  was  brought  to 
be  buried,  where  all  Judah  mourned  for  him,  and  appointed 
an  anniversary  commemoration  and  lamentation  for  him. 
(2  Chron.  xxxv.  24,  25.)  So  the  mourning  for  Josiah  be- 
came a  proverb  for  a  public  and  solemn  lamentation.  Such 
a  national  humiliation  sh£ill  the  Jews  observe  for  their  cru- 
cifying the  Messias. 

Ver.  12.  And  the  land  shall  mourn,  every  family  apart.] 
The  whole  land  shall  mourn  in  a  most  solemn  manner; 
and  every  family  shall  sequester  themselves  from  business 
and  conversation  for  that  purpose.    (Compare  vii.  3.) 

The  house  of  David  apart,  and  their  wives  apart.]  Those 
of  the  royal  family  who  have  rejected  Christ  shall  lead 
the  way.  Even  husbands  and  wives  shall  abstain  from 
each  other's  company,  as  is  usual  in  times  of  solemn  hu- 
miliation :  (see  Joel  ii.  16.)  or,  as  a  very  learned  person 
suggests,  in  solemn  processions  it  was  usual  for  the  several 
orders  of  men  to  go  distinctly,  and  likewise  for  the  women 
to  go  in  ranks  by  themselves ;  this  was  in  all  likelihood 
used  in  funeral  mournings,  where  each  tribe  or  order  of 
men  and  women  used  a  distinct  form  of  lamentation.  For 
example,  the  tribe  of  Judah  lamented.  Ah,  my  brother! 
the  rest  of  the  tribes  answered.  Ah,  Lord!  (see  Jer.  xxii. 
18.)  This  probably  was  done  in  the  mourning  for  Josiah, 
(see  1  Esdras  i.  32.)  and  observed  in  the  times  after  the 
return  from  captivity,  (see  2  Chron.  xxxv.  25.  compared 
with  xxxvi.  22.)  to  which  ceremony  the  expressions  of  the 
text  allude. 

Tlie  family  of  the  house  of  Nathan.]  David  had  a  son 
named  Nathan,  (2  Sam.  v.  14.  Luke  iii.  31.)  This  branch 
of  the  royal  family  seems  here  meant. 

Ver.  13.  The  family  of  Shimei  apart.]  Some  suppose 
that  this  family  was  noted  for  breeding  up  persons  eminent 
in  the  knowledge  of  the  law;  such  wasSameas,  a  noted 
rabbi,  who  lived  in  our  Saviour's  time,  as  St.  Jerome  in- 
forms us  in  his  commentary  on  Isa.  viii.  The  LXX.  read 
the  house  of  Simeon  ;  which  tribe  was  intermixed  with  that 
of  Judah.   (Josh.  xix.  9.) 

Ver.  14.  All  the  families  that  remain  apart.]  The  pro- 
phet having  mentioned  the  tribes  and  families  of  chiefest 
note  in  bis  time,  comprises  the  rest  under  this  general  ex- 
pression. 

CHAP.   XIII. 

ARGUMENT. 

A  general  promise  of  pardon  proclaimed  to  the  Jews  upon 
their  conversion,  and  particularly  of  their  being  cleansed 
from  idolatry,  and  the  false  pretences  to  prophecy,  upon 
their  belief  in  Christ ;  whose  death  is  foretold,  and  the 
saving  of  a  third  part  of  that  people,  after  a  severe 
trial. 
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Ver.  1.  J.N  that  day  shall  a  fountain  be  opened  to  the  house 
of  David,  and  to  the  inhabitants  of  Jerusalem,  for  sin  and 
foruncleanness.']  The  house  of  David,  with  the  other  inhabit- 
ants of  Jerusalem,  upon  their  solemn  humiliation,  described 
xii.  13,  14.  and  believing  in  him  whom  they  had  crucified 
and  rejected,  shall  obtain  a  full  and  free  pardon  of  all  their 
sins,  being  admitted  into  the  church  of  Christ  by  baptism. 
(See  Acts  ii.  38,  39.  xiii.  38,  39.)    The  word  fountain  pro- 
perly expresses  the  Christian  baptism,  which  was  often  ad- 
ministered in  fountains  and  rivers ;  and  likewise  alludes  to 
the  Jewish  washings,  which  were  usually  performed  in  run- 
ning waters,  and  were  prescribed  for  the  expiation  of  legal 
pollutions,  expressed  here  by  the  word  niddah,  which  pro- 
perly signifies  separation  from  the  company  of  others ;  a 
censure  inflicted  by  the  law  upon  unclean  persons.  Kimchi 
understands  it  of  the  captivity  or  destruction  of  the  Jews, 
inflicted  upon  them  for  their  sins,  which  sequestered  them 
from  their  own  land,  and  made  them  unfit  to  attend  upon 
God's  worship ;  as  unclean  persons  were  excluded  from  the 
precincts  of  the  temple.    (Compare  Ezek.  xxxvi.  17.) 

Ver.  2.  I  will  cut  off  the  names  of  the  idols  out  of  the  land, 
and  they  shall  be  no  more  remembered.]  Tlie  Jews  were  for- 
bidden to  mention  the  names  of  the  heathen  idols,  if  they 
could  avoid  it:  (see  Exod.  xxiii.  13.  Josh,  xxiii.  7.  Psal. 
xvi.  4.)  so  when  idolatry  should  be  utterly  extirpated,  the 
names  of  idols  should  be  buried  in  oblivion.  In  the  popish 
countries  many  of  the  Jews  comply  with  the  idolatry  there 
practised,  as  some  of  their  own  writers  confess.  (See  the  note 
upon  Isa.  Ixv.  7.)  Manasseh  ben  Israel  (de  Termino  Vitae, 
lib.  iii.  4.)  expounds  that  threatening,  (Deut.  xxviii.  64.) 
that  they  shall  serve  other  gods,  ivhich  neither  they  nor  their 
fathers  have  known,  wood  and  stone,  £is  if  it  should  be  ful- 
filled in  their  captivity  under  the  Romans,  which  they  sup- 
pose is  not  yet  expired.  Here  it  is  foretold,  that  this  sort 
of  idolatry  shall  be  abolished  upon  their  conversion :  or 
else  we  may  understand  it  of  the  putting  down  that  idolatry 
now  practised  in  Judea,  both  by  the  Greek  and  Latin  Christ- 
ians, before  the  Jews  come  to  be  settled  in  their  own  coun- 
try.   (Compare  this  text  with  Micah  v.  12 — 14.) 

And  also  I  will  cause  the  prophets  and  the  unclean  spirit 
to  pass  out  of  the  land.]  By  the  prophets  are  here  meant  the 
false  prophets,  as  the  LXX.  translate  it,  who  understand 
the  word  nabi  in  that  sense,  in  several  places  of  Jeremiah. 
(Compare  Micah  iii.  11.  Zeph.  iii.  4.)  The  unclean  spirit 
is  the  same  with  a  lying  spirit,  or  a  false  pretence  to  pro- 
phecy and  inspiration.  (Compare  1  Kings  xxii.  22.  Rev. 
xvi.  13.)  The  Jews  were  always  very  much  addicted  to 
sorcery,  charms,  and  other  sorts  of  divination,  as  is  ob- 
served in  the  note  upon  Mai.  iii.  5.  and  it  is  probable 
that  several  pretenders  to  prophecy  will  arise  among  them, 
near  the  time  of  their  future  restoration,  to  discourage  their 
return  home. 

Ver.  3.  When  any  shall  yet  prophesy,  then  his  father  and 
mother— shall  say  unto  him.  Thou  shalt  not  live;  for  thou 
speakest  lies  in  the  name  of  the  iMrd:  and— shall  thrust  him 
through  when  he  prophesieth.]  These  false  pretenders  to 
prophecy,  who  discouraged  their  brethren's  conversion  and 
return,  were  confuted  by  experience ;  things  falling  out  quite 
otherwise  than  they  had  foretold.  (See  ver.  4.)  This  .shall 
raise  a  just  zeal  against  such  impostors,  so  that  even  their 
parents  shall  be  forward  to  put  in  execution  against  them 
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'  the  penalties  inflicted  by  the  law  upon  false  prophets  and 
seducers.  (Deut.  xiii.  6.  8,  9.  xviii.  20.)  They  shall  treat 
such  a  one  in  the  same  manner,  as  their  fathers  did  the  true 
Prophet,  the  Messias,  shall  pierce  or  thrust  him  through  ; 
for  the  same  verb  is  used  in  the  Hebrew  here,  and  xii.  10. 
Ver.  4.  The  prophets  shall  be  ashamed  every  one  of  his 
vision,  when  he  hath  prophesied.]  The  event  proving  quite 
otherwise  than  they  had  prophesied. 

Neither  shall  they  wear  a  rough  garment  to  deceive.]  The 
prophets  used  to  wear  hairy  or  rough  garments ;  (see  Isa. 
XX.  2.)  this  they  did,  partly  in  imitation  of  Elijah,  that  was 
so  clad,  (2  Kings  i,  8.)  and  partly  because  it  was  a  despica- 
ble or  mournful  habit,  and  suitable  to  their  office,  which  was 
to  denounce  God's  judgments  against  pride  and  luxury. 
[John  Baptist  wore  such  a  garment,  as  was  suitable  to  the 
oflice  of  a  preacher  of  repentance.]  The  words  import,  that 
these  prophets  shall  disown  their  former  pretences,  and  no 
longer  wear  such  a  garment,  as  a  badge  of  their  profession. 
Ver.  5.  But  he  shall  say,  I  am  no  prophet,  I  am  a  hus- 
bandman, &c.]  To  save  themselves  from  punishment,  (ver. 
3.)  each  of  them  shall  profess  husbandry,  and  say  that  his 
employment  from  a  child  had  been  to  look  after  cattle  or 
till  the  ground,  as  the  verb  hiknani  may  be  translated. 

Ver.  6.  And  one  shall  say  unto  him.  What  are  these 
wounds  in  thy  hands?  &c.]  When  such  a  severe  inquisition 
is  made  against  false  prophets,  every  one  shall  be  ready  to 
observe  what  marks  or  characters  are  printed  upon  the 
hands  of  such  a  pretender,  and  to  ask  him.  How  they  came 
there  ?    And  he  shall  answer  in  his  own  justification.  This 
is  not  the  mark  or  character  of  any  idol,  but  only  a  token 
that  I  am  a  servant  belonging  to  such  a  family.     It  was 
an  ancient  custom  for  masters  to  set  a  mark  upon  their 
slaves  or  goods ;  and  there  was  sometimes  a  particular  cha- 
racter imprinted  upon  the  worshippers  of  certain  idols :  so 
we  read  in  the  third  book  of  Maccabees,  that  the  worship- 
pers of  Bacchus  had  an  it>y-/ea/ imprinted  upon  their  bodies. 
Such  impressions  were  often  made  upon  the  hands,  to  which 
that  expression  alludes,  (Rev.  xiii.  16.)  of  receiving  the  mark 
of  the  beast  upon  the  right  hand.    Several  interpreters  un- 
derstand this  verse  of  the  wounds  of  Christ ;  but  I  conceive 
the  following  words  more  properly  belong  to  that  subject. 
Ver.  7.    Awake,  O  sword,  against  my  Shepherd,  and 
against  the  man  that  is  my  fellow.]  Here  begins  a  new  pro- 
phecy, importing  that  the  Messias,  the  great  Shepherd,  as 
he  is  described  in  this  prophecy,  (xi.  4,  &c.  and  in  Isa. 
xl.  11.  Ezek.  xxxiv.  23.)  though  with  respect  to  his  Divine 
nature  he  be  equal  with  God  the  Father,  (Phil.  ii.  6.)  yet 
shall  be  delivered  up  to  death,  by  God's  determinate  coun- 
sel and  appointment :  (see  Acts  ii.  23.  iv.  28.)  A  sword  is 
put  for  any  instrument  of  the  Divine  justice,  as  hath  been 
observed  upon  xi.  17. 

Smite  the  Shepherd,  and  the  sheep  shall  be  scattered.] 
This  our  Lord  applies  to  his  disciples  being  scattered  every 
man  to  his  own,  upon  his  being  apprehended  and  put  to 
death.    (Matt.  xxvi.  31.  John  xvi.  32.) 

And  I  will  turn  mine  hand  upon  the  Utile  ones.]  This  sen- 
tence may  be  translated  in  two  contrary  senses.  The  He- 
brew phrase  rendered  here  turn  mine  hand,  may  signify 
either  to  punish,  or  to  spare ;  in  the  former  sense  it  is  taken, 
Psal.  Ixxxi.  14.  in  the  latter,  Ezek.  xx.  22.  where  our 
translators  render  it,  /  withdrew  my  hand.  In  like  manner 
the  word  tsair  signifies  great  as  well  as  little,  as  hath  been 
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observed  npon  Micah  v.  2.  viz.  it  is  translated  to  this 
sense  in  some  copies  of  the  LXX.  and  so  Dr.  Pocock  un- 
derstands it  here.  (Not.  in  portam  Mosis,  cap.  2.)  If  we 
follow  our  English  translation,  the  sense  may  be,  I  will 
.shew  mercy  to  my  little  flock,  dispirited  by  the  death  of 
their  Master,  and  will  quickly  shew  him  to  them  alive  again, 
to  their  joy  and  comfort.  If  we  translate  the  words,  I  will 
turn  my  hand  upon  the  great  ones,  they  denounce  a  severe 
judgment  against  the  Jewish  rulers,  for  their  sin  in  cruci- 
fying Christ;  agreeably  to  the  import  of  the  following 
words. 

Vcr.  8.  In  all  the  land  two  parts  therein  shall  be  cut  off, 
&c.]  Those  severe  judgments  which  our  Saviour  foretold 
should  come  upon  them,  (Matt,  xxiv.)  shall  consume  two 
parts  in  three  of  the  nation,  but  a  third  part  shall  escape 
the  general  destruction,  and  be  left  to  be  dispersed  over 
the  world  to  preserve  a  posterity  to  future  generations, 

Ver.  9.  And  I  tvill  bring  the  third  part  through  the  fire, 
and  will  refine  them  as  silver  is  refined,  &c.]  I  will  make 
them  pass  through  the /wrnace  of  affliction:  (Isa.  xlviii.  10.) 
the  wicked  among  them  shall  be  consumed  as  dross,  and 
they  that  repent  and  believe  shall  be  .saved.  (See  Ezek. 
XX.  38.  and  the  note  there.) 

Tliey  shall  call  upon  my  name,  and  I  will  hear  tkem.l 
When  I  have  poured  upon  them  the  spirit  of  grace  and 
supplication,  (xii.  10.)  they  shall  humbly  implore  pardon 
for  their  sins,  and  I  will  graciously  hear  and  answer  their 
prayers.  (Compare  x.  6.  Isa.  Ixv.  24.  Hos.  ii.  21.  Joel 
ii.  32.) 

I  will  say,  It  is  my  people :  and  they  shall  say,  The  Lord 
is  my  God.^  For  their  disobedience  I  broke  my  covenant 
with  them,  (xi.  10.)  and  they  were  no  longer  my  people;  but 
upon  their  repentance  and  conversion,  they  shall  be  as 
though  I  had  not  cast  them  off,  (x.  6.)  and  I  will  renew  my 
covenant-relation  with  them.  (Compare  viii.  8.  Lev.  xxvi. 
12.  Jer.  XXX.  22.  Ezek.  xi.  20.  xxxvi.  28.  xxxvii.  27.) 

CHAP.   XIV. 

ARGUMENT. 

The  beginning  of  the  chapter  is  a  continuation  of  the 
taking  of  Jerusalem  by  the  Romans ;  then  follows  the 
Jews'  final  victory  over  their  enemies  in  the  latter  times. 
The  prophecy  concludes  with  a  description  of  the  glori- 
ous state  of  Jerusalem,  which  should  follow. 

Ver.  1.  JjEHOLD,  the  day  of  the  Lord  cometh,  &c.]  A 
day  remarkable  for  the  execution  of  his  judgments  upon 
Jerusalem,  and  her  inhabitants:  (compare  Joel  ii.  31.) 
when  their  riches  .shall  become  a  prey  to  the  conquerors. 

Ver.  2.  A7id  I  will  gather  all  nations  against  Jerusalem 
to  battle.]  The  Romans  being  lords  of  the  known  world, 
had  the  strength  of  all  nations  united  in  theii  forces ;  as 
Nebuchadnezzar  is  said  to  fight  against  Jerusalem  with  all 
the  kingdoms  of  the  earth  of  his  dominion,  Jer.  xxxv.  1. 

And  the  city  sJiall  be  taken,  and  the  houses  rifled,  and 
the  women  ravished.]  The  Roman  army  shall  exercise  those 
acts  of  lust  and  violence  which  are  too  frequent  among 
conquerors.    (See  Isa.  xiii.  13.  Amos  vii.  17.) 

And  half  of  the  city  shall  go  into  captivity.]  It  is  said, 
xiii.  8.  that  a  third  part  of  the  land  shall  be  left  therein, 


which  is  very  well  consistent  with  fuilf  the  city's  going  into 
captivity. 

And  the  residue  of  the  people  shall  not  be  cut  off  from 
the  city.]  God  shall  preserve  the  other  half  of  the  citizens 
from  being  cut  off  by  the  enemy.  There  were  forty  thou- 
sand of  the  inhabitants  sufl'ered  to  go  whither  tliey  would, 
saith  Josephus,  dc  Bell.  Jud.  lib.  vii.  cap.  15. 

Ver.  3.  Then  [or,  afterward]  shall  the  Lord  go  forth  to 
fight  against  those  nations,  &c.]  In  aftertimes  God  shall 
discomfit  the  posterity  of  these  nations,  viz.  the  Latin  idol- 
aters, who  probably  will  be  joined  in  alliance  with  the 
Mahometans,  (see  xii.  2. 8.)  and  will  go  forth  against  them 
in  as  visible  a  manner,  as  he  appeared  in  behalf  of  Israel, 
when  he  overthrew  the  Egyptians  in  the  Red  Sea,  or  when 
the  ark  of  God's  presence  led  their  armies  in  the  land  of 
Canaan,  (Josh.  vi.  G.)  It  is  no  unusual  thing  for  the  holy 
writers  to  speak  of  two  events  together  which  happen  at 
a  great  distance  from  each  other :  so  we  read,  1  Cor.  xv. 
23.  Christ  the  first-fruits,  afterward  they  that  are  Christ's 
at  his  coming. 

Ver.  4.  And  his  feet  shall  stand  in  that  day  upon  the 
Mount  of  Olives,  which  is  before  Jerusalem  on  the  east.]  The 
glory  of  the  Lord,  i.  e.  the  Schechinah,  or  symbol  of  God's 
presence,  when  it  departed  from  the  city  and  temple,  settled 
itself  upon  the  Mount  of  Olives :  (Ezek.  xi.  23.)  so,  when 
God  shall  return  to  Jerusalem,  and  make  it  the  seat  of  his 
presence  again,  it  shall  return  by  the  same  way  it  departed. 
(See  Ezek.  xliii.  2.)  We  may  add,  that  when  our  Lord  a.s- 
cended  from  the  Mount  of  Olives,  the  angels  told  his  dis- 
ciples he  sliould  came  again  in  like  manner  ;  i.  e.  in  a  visible 
and  glorious  appearance  at  the  same  place.  Acts  i.  11,  12. 

And  the  Mount  of  Olives  shall  cleave  in  the  midst  thereof 
towards  the  east  and  towards  the  west,  and  there  shall  be  a 
very  great  valley.]  By  an  earthquake,  such  as  was  in  the 
time  of  king  Uzziah,  (see  Amos  i.  1.)  the  middle  of  Mount 
Olivet  shall  cleave  asunder,  and  sink  into  a  deep  valley, 
so  as  to  leave  the  two  points  or  tops  of  the  hill,  north  and 
south,  still  standing.  Mount  Olivet  had  three  tops,  or  emi- 
nences, one  on  the  north  point,  another  on  the  south,  and 
the  third  in  the  middle,  from  whence  Christ  ascended,  and 
where  Christians  in  aftertimes  erected  a  cross  in  memory 
of  his  ascension  there.    (See  Maundrell's  Travels,  p.  103.) 

Ver.  5.  And  ye  shall  flee  to  the  valley  of  the  mountains^ 
&c.]  When  ye  see  the  Mount  of  Olives  cleave  asunder,  ye 
shall  flee  towards  the  valley  for  fear.  The  margin  reads.  The 
valley  of  my  mountains,  which  may  be  understood  of  Zion 
and  Moriah.  But  the  Chaldee  and  LXX.  reading  the  text 
with  a  small  alteration  of  the  points,  render  the  sense  thus ; 
The  valley  of  the  [or,  my]  mountains  shall  be  filled  up;  for 
thevalley  of  the  mountains  shall  join,  or  touch,  even  to  Azal; 
it  shall  even  be  filled  up,  as  it  ivasfilledby  the  earthquakein  the 
days  of  Uzziah.  Josephus  writes,  (Antiq.  lib.  ix.  cap.  11.) 
"  That  upon  the  earthquake,  the  mountain  before  Jerusa- 
lem, i.  e.  Mount  Olivet,  cleft  on  the  west  side,  and  then  re- 
moved for  about  half  a  mile  towards  the  east  part  of  the 
hill,  and  there  stopped."  Azal  is  probably  a  name  by  which 
part  of  the  hill  was  called. 

And  the  Lord  my  God  shall  come,  and  all  the  saints  [or, 
holy  ones]  with  thee.]  Or,  with  him,  as  the  Chaldee  and 
LXX.  read.  The  words  are  a  description  of  ChrLst's 
coming  to  judgment,  attended  with  all  the  holy  angels,  as  the 
writers  of  the  New  Testament  express  it.  Matt.  xvi.  27. 
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XXV.  31.  Mark  viii.  38.  The  word  kedoshim,  translated 
saints,  elsewhere  signifies  angels:  (seeDeut.  xxxiii.  2.)  so 
the  word  saint  is  used  in  the  New  Testament,  1  Thess.  iii. 
13.  and  St.  Jude,  ver.  14.  quoting  the  prophecy  of  Enoch, 
saith.  Behold,  the  Lord  cometh  with  ten  thousand  of  his 
saints,  or  holy  ones  ;  a  place  exactly  parallel  with  that  of 
the  text.  The  name  Jehovah,  Lord,  is  often  applied  to  the 
Messias  by  the  prophets.  (See  the  note  upon  Isa.  vii.  14. 
Hosea  i.  7.  and  compare  xii.  8.  10.  of  this  prophecy.) 
The  time  here  specified  may  probably  be  the  season  when 
the  Jews  shall  look  upon,  or  behold,  him  whom  they  have 
pierced,  xii.  10. 

Ver.  6.  And  it  shall  come  to  pass  in  that  day,  that  the 
light  shall  not  be  clear  and  dark.]  It  shall  not  be  clear  in 
some  places,  and  dark  in  other  parts  of  the  world :  t.  e. 
there  shall  not  be  that  succession  of  day  and  night  as  there 
is  now. 

Ver.  7.  But  it  shall  be  one  day,  which  shall  be  known  to 
the  Lord,  not  day  nor  night ;  but  [or,  and]  it  shall  come  to 
pass,  that  at  evening-time  it  shall  be  light.]  At  the  consum- 
mation of  all  things,  a  time  predetermined  by  God,  but 
known  to  no  creature,  (Matt.  xxiv.  36.)  there  shall  not  be 
any  vicissitude  of  day  and  night,  but  one  uninterrupted 
day,  without  any  evening  or  twilight.  (Compare  Isa.  Ix. 
1.9,  20.  Rev.  xxi.  23.  xxii.  5.) 

These  two  verses  may  be  expounded  with  respect  to  the 
Jews,  that  their  condition  shall  be  for  some  time  not  alto- 
gether prosperous  nor  yet  quite  desperate.  The  great  cri- 
sis of  their  affairs  shall  be  in  a  day  which  God  alone  knows ; 
unlike  to  our  days;  dark  at  the  beginning  and  clear  in  the 
end,  when  the  light  is  not  expected. 

Ver.  8.  And  it  shall  be  in  that  day,  that  living  waters 
shall  go  out  of  Jerusalem.]  The  supplies  of  grace  are  often 
represented  in  Scripture  by  rivers  and  streams  of  water, 
which  both  cleanse  and  make  fruitful  the  ground  through 
which  they  pass.  (See  Ezek.  xlvii.  1.  Joel  iii.  18.)  Here 
they  are  described  as  coming  out  of  Jerusalem  :  in  Ezekiel 
and  Joel  they  are  said  to  come  out  of  the  temple ;  both 
descriptions  intimating,  that  the  church  is  the  spring  from 
whence  all  the  means  of  grace  are  communicated  to  be- 
lievers. 

Half  of  them  towards  the  former  sea,  and  half  of  them 
towards  the  hinder  sea.]  The  same  Hebrew  phrase  is  trans- 
lated, the  east  sea  and  the  utmost  sea,  Joel  ii.  20.  The  first 
of  these  denotes  the  s«a  or  lake  of  Sodom,  being  towards 
the  east  country,  (Ezek.  xlvii.  8.)  the  latter  signifies  the  Me- 
diterranean, or  western  sea.  (See  Deut.  xi.  24.)  The  ex- 
pression imports,  that  the  whole  land  shall  have  a  plentiful 
share  of  these  blessings,  which  are  here  described  under  the 
metaphor  of  living  waters. 

In  summer  and  in  winter  shall  it  be.]  They  shall  be  the 
same  in  all  sea.sons  of  the  year ;  neither  failing  in  summer, 
nor  overflowing  in  winter. 

Ver.  9.  And  the  Lord  shall  be  king  over  allthe  earth :  in 
that  day  shall  there  be  one  Lord,  and  his  name  one.]  Upon 
the  conversion  of  the  Jews,  and  the  coming  in  of  the  fulness 
of  the  gentiles,  the  name  of  God  .shall  not  be  given  to  any 
idol,  idolatry  being  utterly  abolished,  (xiii.  2.)  and  God 
shall  be  glorified  wif/t  one  mind  and  one  mouth  all  the  world 
over.  (Compare  Micah  v.  12. 14.  Zeph.  iii. 9.  Rev.  xi.  15.) 
The  stone  which  represents  Christ's  kingdom,  shall  then 
become  a  mountain,  and  fill  the  whole  earth,  Dan.  ii.  35. 


Ver.  10.  All  the  land  shall  be  turned  as  a  plain,  from 
Geba  to  Rimmon,  south  of  Jerusalem.]  The  mountains 
about  Jerusalem  (see  Psal.  cxxv.  2.)  shall  be  levelled, 
perhaps  by  the  earthquake  beforementioned,  from  Geba 
northward  to  Rimmon  southward  of  Jerusalem.  The  ex- 
.  pressions  may  signify,  that  all  impediments  shall  be  re- 
moved that  oppose  the  advancement  of  Christ's  kingdom. 
(Compare  iv.  7.  and  Isa.  xl.  4.) 

And  it  shall  be  lifted  up,  and  inhabited  in  her  place.] 
The  mountains  that  obstructed  the  prospect  of  Jerusalem 
being  removed,  the  city  shall  be  seen  by  passengers  afar 
ofi",  like  the  city  set  on  a  hill,  to  which  the  church  is  com- 
pared. Matt.  V.  14.  and  it  shall  be  inhabited  as  formerly. 
(See  xii.  6.) 

From  Benjamins  gate,  unto  the  place  of  the  first  gate, 
[even]  unto  the  corner  gate.]  Benjamin's  gate  was  on  the 
north  side  of  the  city,  the  tribe  of  Benjamin  lying  north- 
ward in  respect  of  Jerusalem.  The  prophet  foretells  that 
the  city  shall  be  inhabited  from  Benjamin's  gate  north- 
ward, to  the  first  or  old  gate  southward,  mentioned  Ne- 
hem.  iii.  6.  xii.  39.  and  still  farther  on  to  the  corner  gate, 
situate  on  the  south-west  part  of  the  city.  (See  Dr.  Light- 
foot's  Description  of  Judea,  chap.  26.) 

And  from  the  tower  of  Hananeel  unto  the  king's  wine- 
press.] The  tower  of  Hananeel  was  on  the  south  part  of 
Jerusalem,  as  the  same  writer  observes,  and  the  king's 
wine-press  on  the  north  part.  (Compare  this  verse  with 
Jer.  xxxi.  38,  39.) 

Ver.  11.  And  men  shall  dwell  in  it,  and  there  shall  be 
no  more  utter  destruction.]  The  city  shall  never  be  utterly 
destroyed,  as  it  was  by  the  Chaldeans  and  Romans. 
(Compare  Jer.  xxxi.  40.)  The  latter  part  of  the  sentence 
may  be  translated.  There  shall  be  no  more  curse.  In  the 
new  state  of  things  here  foretold,  the  curse  which  sin 
brought  into  the  world  shall  be  removed.  The  same 
words  are  repeated  by  St.  John,  Rev.  xxii.  3.  and  seem 
to  be  taken  from  this  place. 

But  Jerusalem  shall  safely  be  inhabited.]  A  promise 
often  repeated  in  the  prophets.  (See  Jer.  xxiii.  6.  and  the 
note  there.) 

Ver.  12.  And  this  shall  be  the  plague  wherewith  the  Lord 
will  smite  all  the  people  that  have  fought  against  Jerusalem, 
&c.]  Those  that  die  not  in  the  battle,  nor  fall  by  the  hand 
of  their  brethren,  (see  ver.  13.)  shall  be  destroyed  by  fa- 
mine or  consumption. 

Ver.  13.  And  it  shall  come  to  pass  in  that  day,  that  a 
great  tumult  from  the  Lord  shall  be  among  them,  &c.]  Or, 
A  great  discomfiture,  as  the  word  is  translated,  1  Sam.  xiv. 
20.  The  LXX.  render  it  an  ecstacy:  such  a  terror  or  con- 
fusion shall  seize  them,  as  shall  take  away  the  use  of  their 
reason ;  (see  xii.  4.)  or  there  shall  be  misunderstandings 
among  them,  so  that  they  shall  fall  foul  one  upon  another, 
as  the  army  of  the  Philistines  and  Moabites  did,  1  Sam. 
xiv.  20.  2  Chron.  xx.  23.  (Compare  Ezek.  xxxviii.  21.) 
The  prophet  goes  back  to  give  an  account  how  God  would 
discomfit  those  that  come  against  Jerusalem,  (ver.  3.) 

Ver.  14.  And  Judah  also  shall  fight  at  [or,  rather  for]  Je- 
rusalem.] The  Lord  shall  save  the  tents  of  Judah  first,  (xii. 
7.)  and  then  they  shall  join  their  forces  against  the  common 
enemy,  when  he  comes  against  Jerusalem.   (See  xii.  2.) 

And  the  wealth  of  the  heathen  round  about  shall  be  ga- 
thered together,  &c.]  As  they  came  with  an  intent  to  make 
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a  prey  of  Jerasalcm,  so  the  wealth  which  they  brought  with 
them  shall  become  a  spoil  to  the  Jews.  (Compare  Ezek. 
xxxviii.  12.  xxxix.  10.) 

Ver.  15.  And  so  shall  be  the  plague  of  the  house,  &c.] 
This  is  to  be  joined  to  the  twelrth  verse,  the  thirteenth 
and  fourteenth  being  read  in  a  parenthesis.  Bdth  man  and 
beast  in  that  army  shall  be  consumed  in  one  common  de- 
struction. 

Ver.  16.  And  it  shall  come  to  pass,  that  every  one  that  is 
left  of  all  the  nations  that  came  against  Jerusalem.]  Those 
that  were  not  in  the  army  that  marched  against  Jerusalem. 
The  words  may  be  translated.  Every  one  that  is  left  from 
among  all  the  nations,  &c.  and  then  they  may  be  under- 
stood of  the  Jews  that  remained  behind,  and  did  not  go  to 
Judea  to  fight  for  Jerusalem.  The  Jewish  commentators 
follow  this  sense. 

Shall  even  go  up  year  by  year  to  worsJiip  the  King,  the 
Lord  of  hosts,  and  keep  the  feast  of  tabernacles.^  i.  e.  They 
shall  join  in  the  solemn  acts  of  Christian  worship.  The 
prophets  often  describe  the  state  of  the  gospel  by  the  usages 
of  their  own  times.  (Compare  ver.  20,  21.  of  this  chapter, 
and  viii.  21,  22.  see  likewise  Isa.  Ix.  7. 9.  Ixvi.  23.  with  the 
notes  upon  those  places.)  The  feast  of  tabernacles,  being 
observed  in  remembrance  of  God's  conducting  and  pre- 
serving the  Jews  in  the  wilderness  for  forty  years,  was  ob- 
served with  extraordinary  expressions  of  rejoicing.  (Com- 
pare Hos.  xii.  9.)  The  Jews  have  a  tradition,  that  the  de- 
feat of  Gog  and  Magog,  which  seems  to  be  the  same  dis- 
comfiture which  is  here  described,  shall  fall  out  upon  the 
feast  of  tabernacles ;  or,  as  others  say,  that  the  seven  months' 
cleansing  of  the  land,  (Ezek.  xxxix.  12.)  shall  be  finished 
at  that  time. 

Ver.  17.  Even  upon  them  shall  be  no  rain.]  For  want  of 
which  they  shall  suffer  a  famine. 

Ver.  18.  And  if  the  family  of  Egypt  go  not  up,  and  come 
not,  that  have  no  rain,  tliere  shall  be  the  plague  wherewith 
the  Lord  ivill  smite  the  heathen,  &c.]  Though  the  fruitful- 
ness  of  Egypt,  especially  the  upper  part  of  it,  (see  Herodo- 
tus, lib.  iii.  cap.  10.)  depends  not  upon  rain;  (compare 
Deut.  xi.  10,  11.)  yet  if  the  Jews  that  dwell  there,  or  the 
rest  of  the  inhabitants,  do  not  join  in  the  solemn  acts  of 
Christian  worship,  (see  ver.  16.)  they  shall  suffer  the  same 
plague  of  famine  with  which  others  are  threatened,  i.  e.  the 
Nile  shall  not  overflow,  as  the  Targum  explains  it ;  from 
whence  a  famine  will  ensue.  The  words  may  be  translated 
more  exactly  to  the  Hebrew  thus;  If  the  family  of  Egypt 
go  not  up,  shall  there  not  be  the  plague  wherewith  the  Lord 
will  smite  the  heathen  that  come  not  up  ?  The  particle  velo 
is  often  taken  interrogatively,  as  Noldius  observes,  p.  342. 
The  word  family  is  equivalent  to  kingdom.  (See  the  note 
upon  Jer.  i.  15.) 

[That  have  no  rain.]  The  upper  parts  of  Egypt,  beyond 
Thebes,  have  no  rain :  beside  the  testimony  of  Herodotus, 
referred  to  in  the  last  note,  Seneca  afSrms  the  same:  (Nat. 
Quaest.  lib.  iv.  cap.  2.)  "  In  ea  parte  quae  in  jEthiopiam 
vergit,  aut  nulli  imbres  sunt,  aut  rari."  Our  learned  coun- 
tryman, Mr.  Graves,  in  his  Pyramidographia,  sect.  2.  tells 
us,  "  That  while  he  lived  at  Alexandria,  a  great  deal  of  rain 
fell  there  in  the  months  of  December  and  January ;  but  in 
the  upper  part  of  Egypt,  about  Syene,  and  the  cataracts 


of  Nile,  the  inhabitants  affirmed  that  they  seldom  had  any 
rain."] 

Ver.  20.  In  that  day  shall  there  be  upon  the  bells  [or, 
bridles]  o/ffte  Worses,  Ho  LIN  Bss  untotheLord.]  Avery 
learned  person  supposes,  that  this  and  the  following  verse 
imply  in  them  the  promise  of  a  universal  peace,  a  bless- 
ing often  spoken  of  in  the  prophets,  as  concomitant  of  the 
flourishing  state  of  Christ's  kingdom.  Taking  this  to  be 
the  general  import  of  the  place,  the  first  part  of  the  verse 
implies,  that  the  bridles,  or  trappings,  of  the  horses,  as  the 
Chaldee  explains  the  word  metsilloth,  i.  e.  the  necessary 
furniture  of  war,  shall  no  more  be  applied  to  its  proper 
use,  but  shall  be  looked  upon  as  sacred,  and  laid  up  in 
the  armoury  of  God's  house  for  a  memorial  of  the  good 
success  he  had  given  his  people  against  their  enemies.  (See 
2  Chron.  xxiii.  9.) 

And  the  pots  in  the  Lords  house  shall  be  like  the  bowls 
before  the  altar.}  In  pursuance  of  this  interpretation,  by 
the  word  siroth,  pots,  we  are  to  understand  helmets,  called 
so  because  of  their  shape,  being  made  like  a  pot.  These, 
saith  the  text,  shall  be  like  the  bowls,  or  vials,  before  the 
altar ;  no  more  to  be  profaned  in  war  or  bloodshed.  In  the 
Hebrew,  words  made  up  of  letters  of  the  same  organ,  have 
often  an  affinity  of  sense.  So  sarah,  a  word  near  akin  to 
siroth,  signifies  a  coat  of  mail ;  and  the  words  sheriah  and 
sherion  are  used  in  the  same  sense. 

Ver.  21.  Yea,  every  pot  in  Jerusalem  and  in  Judah  shall 
be  holiness  unto  the  Lord  of  hosts.}  Even  every  private  hel- 
met in  Judah  and  in  Jerusalem,  shall  be  as  useless  to  the 
purposes  they  were  formerly  employed  in,  as  the  most 
sacred  things  in  the  temple. 

And  all  they  that  sacrifice  shall  come  and  take  them,  and 
seethe  therein.}  The  helmets  shall  arise  to  such  a  number, 
that  if  every  one  that  sacrificeth  were  to  seethe  separately, 
they  would  suffice  for  pots  for  every  one's  use.  If  this  in- 
terpretation be  not  accepted,  we  may  suppose  the  words 
set  forth  the  abundant  measure  of  grace  and  holiness  which 
shall  then  be  bestowed  upon  all  believers,  they  being  all 
made  priests  unto  God;  (see  Isa.  Ixi.  6.  Rev.  v.  10.  xx.  6.) 
set  apart  to  attend  upon  God's  service,  as  the  priests  were 
under  the  law,  whose  office  it  was  to  seethe,  or  boil,  the 
sacrifices.    (See  2  Chron.  xxxv.  13.) 

And  in  that  day  there  shall  be  no  more  the  Canaanite  in 
the  house  of  the  Lord  of  hosts.}  If  we  understand  the  former 
words  of  a  universal  peace,  the  sense  of  these  will  be, 
that  no  stranger,  or  unbelieving  enemy,  shall  give  any  an- 
noyance to  the  servants  or  worship  of  God.  (See  Joel  iii. 
17.)  The  Christian  church  is  often  called  the  house  or 
temple  of  God  in  the  New  Testament.  (See  Eph.  ii.  20, 
&c.  1  Tim.  iii.  15.  Heb.  iii.  6.  1  Pet.  iv.  19.)  If  we  follow 
the  common  interpretation,  the  words  import,  that  no  hypo- 
crite or  unclean  person  shall  have  any  share  in  the  society 
of  the  faithful.  (See  Rev.  xxi.  27.  xxii.  15.)  The  Chaldee 
and  Vulgar  Latin  translate  the  words,  Tliere  shall  be  no 
more  any  merchant  in  the  house  of  the  Lord  of  hosts.  There 
shall  be  such  plenty  of  all  provisions  at  home,  that  there 
will  be  no  need  of  being  supplied  by  any  traffickers  from 
abroad.  Taking  the  words  in  this  sense,  they  are  equiva- 
lent to  those  descriptions  of  plenty  foretold  in  the  days  of 
the  Messias,  Joel  iii.  18.  Amos  ix.  13. 
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MALACHI. 


PREFACE. 


M.  HE  Prophet  Malachi  was,  in  all  likelihood,  contempo- 
rary with  Nehemiah.  His  prophecy  supposes  the  temple 
to  be  built,  and  the  worship  of  God  settled  there ;  but 
blames  the  priests  and  Levites  for  not  attending  upon  the 
public  worship,  (i.  10.)  and  the  people  for  offering  the  lame 
and  the  blind,  (ibid.  ver.  7,  8.)  and  robbing  God  of  his  tithes 
and  offerings,  (iii.  10.)  which  agrees  very  well  with  the  abuses 
we  read  of,  Nehem.  x.33.  30.  xiii.  10 — 12.  as  his  reproving 
them  for  marrying  strange  wives,  (ii.  11.)  exactly  answers 
Nehem.  x.  30.  xiii.  23,  &c. 

Bishop  Lloyd  dates  this  prophecy  something  later  than 
Nehemiah's  time,  about  three  hundred  and  ninety-seven 
years  before  Christ;  at  which  time,  according  to  his  com- 
putation, the  first  seven  of  Daniel's  weeks,  or  forty-nine 
years,  were  expired  :  which  time,  as  his  lordship  explains 
the  words,  was  allotted  for  sealing  up  the  vision  and  pro- 
phecy;  (Dan.  ix.  24.)  i.  e.  for  completing  the  canon  of  the 
Old  Testament.  The  words  of  Malachi,  iv.  4,  5.  import, 
that  after  him  the  Jews  were  not  to  expect  a  succession  of 
prophets  :  whereupon  he  exhorts  them  carefully  to  observe 
the  law  of  Moses,  and  to  look  for  no  other  prophet  till 
Elias,  the  forerunner  of  the  Messias,  should  come. 


CHAP.    I. 

ARGUMENT. 

God  reproves  the  Jews  for  their  ingratitude,  and  blames 
both  priest  and  people  for  their  irreverent  and  careless 
performance  of  the  public  worship. 

Ver.  1.  X  HE  burden  of  the  Lord  to  Israel  by  Malachi.'] 
The  word  burden  is  sometimes  equivalent  to  prophecy, 
and  in  this  sense  it  is  taken  here,  and  is  so  interpreted  in 
the  Syriac  version.  (See  the  note  upon  Zech.  xii.  1.)  Is- 
rael stands  here  for  Judah,  as  it  does  ver.  5.  ii.  11.  Micah 
i.  14.  iii.  1.  8, 9.  that  being  the  only  remainder  of  the  Jewish 
nation  which  enjoyed  any  of  the  blessings  promised  to  their 
fathers. 

Ver.  2.  /  have  loved  you,  saith  the  Lord.]  I  have  chosen 
you  for  my  peculiar  people,  out  of  pure  love  and  kind- 
ness, without  any  antecedent  merits  on  your  side,  (See 
Dent.  vii.  8.  x.  15.) 

Ibid,  and  Ver.  3.  Wa^  not  Esau  Jacob's  brother?  saith  the 
Lord:  yet  I  loved  Jacob,  arid  I  hated  Esau,  and  laid  his 
mounlains  and  his  heritage  wa^te.]  I  have  all  along  shewed 
a  particular  kindness  to  Jacob  and  his  family,  above  that 


of  Esau,  though  they  were  both  the  sons  of  Isaac :  and  have 
lately  given  a  signal  proof  of  it  in  that  I  have  restored  you 
to  your  country  again,  after  your  captivity ;  whereas  I  have 
scattered  the  Edomites,  and  dispossessed  them  of  Mount 
Seir,  their  ancient  inheritance,  (Deut.  ii.  5.)  by  the  Naba- 
theans,  to  which  they  shall  never  be  restored  again.  (Com- 
pare Jer.  xlix.  18.  Ezek.  xxxv.  7.  9.)  Hating  is  sometimes 
used  comparatively  for  a  less  degree  of  love.  (See  Gen. 
xxix.  31.  Luke  xiv.  26.)  St.  Paul  alleges  this  text,  Rom. 
ix.  13.  to  prove,  that  God  might  justly  reject  the  Jews  for 
their  rejecting  the  gospel,  notwithstanding  his  promises 
made  to  Abraham's  seed ;  since  he  had  from  the  beginning 
freely  bestowed  particular  favours  upon  one  branch  of  his 
posterity,  from  which  others  were  excluded. 

For  the  dragons  in  the  wilderness.]  The  word  tannin,  or 
tannoth,  signifies  any  large  creature  of  the  creeping  kind, 
whether  by  land  or  sea.  (See  the  note  upon  Micah  i.  8.) 
Here  it  is  taken  for  a  great  serpent,  such  as  are  commonly 
found  in  deserts  and  desolate  places.  (Compare  Psal.  xliv. 
19.  Isa.  xiii.  22.  Jer.  ix.  11.  Ii.  37.) 

Ver.  4.  We  are  impoverished,  [or  destroyed,  compare  Jer. 
V.  17.]  but  we  will  return  and  build  the  desolate  places.] 
They  hoped  to  be  restored  to  their  own  country  again,  as 
the  Jews  had  been. 

They  shall  build,  but  I  will  throw  down.]  Or,  If  they 
shall  build,  yet  I  will  throw  down.  (See  Noldius,  Concord, 
p.  90.)  They  shall  never  succeed  in  their  attempts  to  re- 
cover their  own  country,  and  shall  be  finally  subdued  by 
Hyrcanus,  and  the  name  of  the  Edomite  utterly  extin- 
guished.    (See  Dr.  Prideaux,  ad  an.  A.  C.  129.) 

And  they  shall  call  them.  The  border  of  wickedness,  and. 
The  people  against  whom  the  Lord  hath  indignation  for 
ever.]  They  shall  be  spoken  of  as  a  remarkable  example 
of  God's  severe  judgments  upon  a  sinful  people.  The 
word  border  is  equivalent  to  country  here,  and  in  the  fol- 
lowing verse :  so  it  is  used,  Jer.  xxxi.  17.  Ezek.  xi.  10. 
Amos  vi.  2. 

Ver.  5.  And  your  eyes  shall  see  it,  and  ye  shall  say.  The 
Lord  will  be  magnified  from  the  border  of  Israel.]  Though 
you  ungratefully  forget  God's  former  mercies,  he  will  give 
you  fresh  instances  of  his  favour  towards  you,  so  that  ye 
shall  be  forced  to  acknowledge  that  he  continues  to  make 
his  name  and  power  illustrious  in  your  preservation. 

Ver.  6.  A  son  honoureth  his  father,  and  a  servant  his  mas- 
ter, &c.]  Those  degrees  of  respect  that  are  due  to  human 
authority,  are  in  a  more  eminent  manner  to  be  paid  to  the 
supreme  Lord  of  all :  so  the  priests  who  are  dedicated  to 
my  service  in  a  peculiar  manner,  behave  themselves  very 
undutifuUy,  in  that  disrespect  which  they  shew  to  my  name 
and  worship.    (See  the  following  verse.) 

And  ye  say.  Wherein  have  we  despised  thy  name  ?]  Or,  Yet 
ye  say:  they  impudently  persist  in  justifying  themselves. 
(Compare  ii.  14. 17.  iii.  7,  8. 13.) 
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Ver.  7.  Ye  offer  polluted  bread  upon  mine  altar — the 
table  of  the  Lord.]  The  words  altar  and  table  denote  the 
same  thing.  (Compare  Ezek.  xli.  22.)  What  was  con- 
sumed upon  the  altar  was  God's  portion,  and  is  called  the 
bread  of  God,  Lev.  xxi.  6.  and  the  food  of  the  Lord,  iii. 
11. 16.  as  our  translation  renders  it,  but  it  is  in  the  He- 
brew, the  bread  of  the  Lord.  So  by  polluted  bread  is  meant 
maimed  and  blemished  sacrifices,  as  it  is  particularly  ex- 
pressed, ver.  8. 

In  that  ye  say.  The  table  of  the  Lord  is  contemptible.]  By 
your  actions  you  declare  how  little  value  you  have  for  the 
worship  of  God,  since  you  care  not  in  how  slight  and  con- 
temptuous a  manner  it  is  performed. 

Ver.  8.  And  if  ye  offer  the  blind  for  sacrifice,  is  it  not 
evil?]  The  beasts  to  be  oifered  in  sacrifice  were  required  to 
be  perfect  and  without  blemish,  (Lev.  xxii.  21,  22.) 

Offer  it  now  to  thy  governor;  will  he  be  pleaded  tvith  thee?] 
It  argues  a  great  contempt  of  Almighty  God,  when  men 
arc  less  careful  in  maintaining  the  decencies  of  his  wor- 
ship, than  they  are  in  giving  proper  respects  to  their  su- 
periors. 

Ver.  9.  And  now,  I  pray  you,  beseech  God,  that  he  will 
be  gracious  unto  us:  this  hath  been  by  your  means:  will 
he  regard  your  persons?]  This  irreverent  performance  of 
God's  worship  is  a  national  sin,  for  which  we  may  expect 
some  public  judgment.  It  is  the  priests'  office  to  intercede 
with  God,  to  be  merciful  to  his  people :  (see  Joel  ii.  17.) 
and  you  are  more  especially  obliged  to  do  this,  because 
this  wickedness  has  been  occasioned  by  your  neglect,  al- 
though it  is  much  to  be  feared  he  will  not  regard  your 
prayers  or  intercession. 

Ver.  10.  Who  is  there  even  among  you  that  would  shut 
the  doors  for  nought  ?  &c.]  You  do  not  attend  upon  my 
service  in  the  temple,  out  of  any  zeal  or  affection  for  it,  but 
purely  with  a  regard  to  your  own  profit  and  advantage, 
which  makes  both  your  persons  and  your  ofierings  unac- 
ceptable unto  nie  :  and  under  the  gospel  I  will  put  an  end 
both  to  your  priesthood  and  the  sacrifices  which  you  ofier. 
(See  the  following  verse.)  The  words  for  nought,  at  the 
end  of  the  first  sentence,  are  not  in  the  Hebrew,  but  are 
T  supplied  by  our  interpreters.  The  LXX.  render  the  sen- 
'  tence  to  this  sense,  It  is  through  you  (or,  through  your  fault) 
that  the  doors  will  be  shut;  i.  e.  you  would  be  content  to 
have  the  doors  of  the  temple  quite  shut  up,  and  God's  wor- 
ship wholly  intermitted. 

Ver.  11.  And  in  every  place  incense  shall  be  offered  to 
'my  name,  and  a  pure  offering.]  The  prophet  describes  the 
Christian  sacrifice  of  prayer  and  thanksgiving,  by  the  out- 
ward rites  of  the  Jewish  worship.  (See  the  note  on  Zech. 
xiv.  16.)  Incense  was  looked  upon  as  a  figure  or  emblem 
of  prayer  by  the  Jews  themselves.  (See  Psal.  cxli.  2. 
Luke  i.  10.)  This  spiritual  service,  the  prophet  saith,  shall 
be  oflered  up  in  every  place,  whereas  the  Jewish  worship 
was  confined  to  the  temple.  The  words  of  Christ  are  a 
commentary  on  this  text,  John  iv.  21.  23.  Thehoztr  cometh, 
when  ye  shall  neither  in  this  mountain,  nor  yet  at  Jerusalem, 
worship  the  Father:  but  the  true  worshippers  shall  worship 
him  in  spirit  and  in  truth.  Where  spirit  is  opposed  to  the 
carnal  ordinances  of  the  Jewish  service,  such  as  meats  and 
drinks  and  bloody  sacrifices ;  and  truth  is  used  by  way  of 
distinction  from  tlie  same  external  rituals,  which  were  only 
shadows  of  things  to  come.    The  Hebrew  word  mincha, 


offering,  is  commonly  translated  by  our  interpreters  ineat- 
offering,  but  should  rather  be  rendered  bread-offering;  it 
being  that  ofiering  of  fine  flour  whiok  always  accompanied 
the  other  sacrifices.  (See  Lev.  ii.  1.  ix.  17.)  It  seems  to 
signify  the  daily  sacrifice,  by  a  synecdoche,  in  the  thirteenth 
verse  of  this  chapter,  and  ii.  12, 13.  as  it  does  in  1  Kings 
xviii.  29.  36.  Mr.  Mede  thinks  the  word  is  used  here  to 
denote  the  sacrament  of  the  Lord's  supper,  which  may  be 
properly  called  a  commemorative  sacrifice.  (See  his  dis- 
course of  the  Christian  Sacrifice.) 

Ver.  12.  But  ye  have  profaned  it,  in  that  ye  say,  The  table 
of  the  Lord  is  polluted,  Sec]  But  ye  have  profaned  mine 
altar,  and  in  your  careless  performance  of  my  service  there, 
you  do  as  good  as  say,  there  is  no  difference  between  what 
is  offered  upon  it,  and  other  common  meats :  thus  you  ren- 
der my  sacrifices  contemptible  in  the  sight  of  the  people. 
The  word  nib,  fruit,  is  applied  to  sacrifice,  see  Isa.  Ivii. 
19.  where  the  fruit  of  the  lips  is  explained  of  the  sacrifice 
of  praise  and  thanksgiving,  Heb.  xiii.  15.  The  oclo,  his 
meat,  may  be  understood  either  of  that  part  of  the  sacrifice 
which  was  immediately  offered  upon  the  altar,  and  is  called 
the  food  of  the  Lord,  (see  the  note  upon  ver.  7.)  or  else  of 
the  remainder  of  the  sacrifice  which  God  allotted  to  the 
priest,  and  to  those  that  made  the  offering,  but  was  still  es- 
teemed a  hallowed  thing,  as  having  been  consecrated  to 
God.    (See  Numb,  xviii.  9, 10.  Lev.  xix.  8.) 

Ver.  13.  Ye  have  said,  What  a  weariness  is  it !  and  ye 
have  snuffed  at  it.]  Ye  have  complained  of  the  constant  at- 
tendance upon  my  altar,  as  a  wearisome  employment,  as  if 
ye  were  overburdened  with  the  care  of  purifying  yourselves, 
and  the  nice  inspection  of  the  sacrifices  brought  thither; 
so  you  have  by  your  outward  gestures  expressed  your  con- 
tempt of  my  service. 

And  you  have  brought  that  which  was  torn,  &c.]  See 
ver.  8. 

Tliey  have  brought  an  offering.]  See  the  note  upon 
ver.  11. 

Should  I  accept  this  of  your  hands?]  God  hath  declared 
in  Lev.  xxii.  20.  that  he  will  not  accept  a  sacrifice  any  way 
blemished  or  imperfect. 

Ver.  14.  But  cursed  be  the  deceiver,  which  hath  in  his 
flock  a  male,  and  voweth,  and sacrificeth  unto  the  Lord  a  cor- 
rupt thing.]  The  former  reproofs  related  only  to  the  priests; 
here  the  prophet  reproves  the  people,  that  would  offer  to 
deceive  Almighty  God  by  putting  him  off  with  the  worst 
they  had.  Dr.  Pocock  thinks  the  words  are  to  be  under- 
stood of  such  offerings  as  of  their  own  accord  they  vowed 
to  God,  which  were  to  be  males :  (Lev.  xxii.  19.)  and  if 
they  would  not  perform  their  vows,  in  such  a  manner  as 
God  directed,  it  were  better  they  did  not  vow  at  all.  (See 
Deut.  xxiii.  21.) 

It  was  in  this  respect  that  Abel's  sacrifice  was  preferred 
before  Cain's,  that  he  offered  of  the  best  of  his  substance. 
Thus  much  is  implied  in  the  words  of  St.  Paul,  Heb.  xi.  4. 
where  the  apostle  saith,  Abel  offered  wXtiova  Srvalav,  a  sa- 
crifice better  in  its  kind  than  Cain. 

For  I  am  a  great  King,  saith  the  Lord  of  hosts,  and  my 
name  is  [or,  shall  be]  dreadful  among  the  heathen.]  As  God 
is  the  great  King  over  all  the  earth,  and  will  be  acknow- 
ledged as  such  among  the  gentiles  under  the  gospel ;  (ver. 
11.)  so  men's  religious  services  ought  to  be  performed  with 
a  reverence  suitable  to  the  greatness  of  his  majesty. 
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ARGUMENT. 
The  beginmng  of  the  chapter  is  a  continuation  of  God's  re- 
proof to  the  priests  for  their  unfaithfulness  in  their  office. 
From  the  tenth  verse  he  proceeds  to  reprove  the  people 
for  marrying  strange  women,  and  even  divorcing  their 
former  wives,  to  shew  their  fondness  of  such  unlawful 
marriages. 

Ver.  1, 2.  JL  HIS  commandment  is  for  you — to  give  glory 
to  my  natne.']  Which  you  have  despised,  by  your  irreverent 
performance  of  my  service,  (i.  6,  &c.) 

I  will  send  a  curse  upon  you,  and  curse  your  blessings.'} 
Turn  your  blessings  into  curses,  or  rather  remove  your 
blessings,  and  send  curses  and  calamities  in  their  stead. 

Ver.  3.  Behold,  I  will  corrupt  your  seed.]  The  seed  where- 
with you  sow  your  ground,  so  that  there  shall  not  be  where- 
with to  furnish  the  meat-offerings  requisite  for  the  daily 
sacrifice.    (See  iii.  11.  Joel  i.  13.) 

And  spread  dung  upon  your  faces,  even  the  dung  of  your 
solemn  feasts.]  Ye  shall  become  as  contemptible,  as  if  one 
had  covered  your  faces  with  dung  and  filth. 

And  one  shall  take  you  away  with  it.]  You  shall  be  es- 
teemed as  so  many  nuisances,  only  fit  to  be  removed  out 
of  sight,  as  dung  is.    (Compare  1  Kings  xiv.  10.) 

Ver.  4.  And  you  shall  know  that  I  have  sent  this  com- 
mandment unto  you.]  By  the  punishments  which  will  fol- 
low upon  your  neglecting  to  observe  the  commandment 
here  enjoined  you,  ver.  1,  2. 

That  my  covenant  might  be  with  Levi.]  That  the  cove- 
nant that  I  made  with  the  tribe  of  Levi,  that  they  should  be 
mine,  (Numb.  iii.  45.  viii.  15.  xvi.  9.)  may  continue  firm  to 
your  posterity.  Some  render  it,  Because  my  covenant  was 
with  Levi ;  for  the  breach  of  which  you  are  accountable. 
So  the  particle  le  sometimes  signifies.  (See  Noldius, 
p.  457.) 

Ver.  5.  My  covenant  was  with  him  of  life  and  peace  ;  aiid 
I  gave  it  him.]  The  prophet  speaks  of  the  succession  of  the 
ancient  priests,  such  as  Aaron,  Elcazar,  Phinehas,  and  their 
successors,  as  of  one  single  person  under  the  name  of  Levi, 
(compare  Zech.  xi.  16.)  and  saith,  I  gave  him  my  covenant 
of  happiness  and  security,  or,  I  promised  him  a  secure  en- 
joyment of  his  office  of  the  priesthood.  The  words  allude 
to  Xumb.  XXV.  12,  13.  where  God  speaks  to  Phinehas,  "  I 
give  him  my  covenant  of  peace :  and  he  shall  have  it,  and 
his  seed  after  him,  even  the  covenant  of  an  everlasting 
priesthood."  Where  jpcace  signifies  the  same  with  security, 
as  it  often  does;  t.  e.  a  secure  possession  of  the  priesthood, 
without  any  disturbance  or  interruption,  expressed  by  an 
everlasting  priesthood  in  the  following  words.  In  which 
sense  the  phrase  is  used,  Ezek.  xxxiv.  25.  xxxvii.  2(». 

For  the  fear  wherewith  he  feared  me,  &c.]  As  a  reward 
of  his  fear  and  reverence  towards  me,  of  which  the  holy 
writings  give  us  two  remarkable  instances ;  the  zeal  of  the 
Levites  against  the  worshippers  of  the  golden  calf,  (Exod. 
xxxii.  20. 29.)  and  that  zealous  act  of  Phinehas, mentioned 
Numb.  XXV.    (Compare  Deut.  xxxiii.  8, 9.) 

Ver.  6.  He  walked  with  me  in  peace  and  equity,  &c.]  He 
directed  all  his  actions  by  the  rule  of  my  laws,  (compare 
Gen.  V.  22.  vi.  9.)  and  he  discharged  his  duty  with  fidelity. 


and  without  any  disturbance  or  offence,  and  was  a  meanai 
of  converting  sinners  from  the  error  of  their  ways. 

Ver,  7.  For  the  priest's  lips  should  preserve  knowledge, 
and  they  should  seek  the  law  at  his  mouth.]  As  it  is  the 
priests'  duty  to  understand  the  meaning  of  the  law,  so  the 
people  ought  to  resort  to  them  for  instruction  in  any  diffi- 
culty that  arises  concerning  the  sense  of  it.  (See  Lev. 
X.  11.  Deut.  xxii.  9,  10.) '  For  this  reason  the  Levites  had 
forty-eight  cities  allotted  to  them  among  the  several  tribes, 
that  Ui^  people  might  more  easily  consult  them  upon  every 
occasion.   (See  Numb.  xxxv.  7.) 

He  is  the  messenger  of  the  Lord  of  hosts.]  God  has  ap- 
pointed the  priests  his  ordinary  messengers,  to  declare  his 
will  unto  the  people,  as  the  prophets  are  his  extraordinary 
ambassadors.  The  word  messenger  in  the  usual  sense  of  it 
is  equivalent  to  prophet:  (see  Isa.  xlii.  19.  xliv.  26.  Hag. 
i.  13.)  it  signifies  the  same  with  an  interpreter  of  the  Divine 
will.  Job  xxxiii.  23. 

Ver.  8.  Ye  have  caused  many  to  stumble  at  the  law.]  You 
have  either  perverted  the  sense  of  the  law,  or  encouraged 
others  to  break  it  by  your  ill  example.  (See  ver.  12.  and 
compare  Rom.  xiv.  21.) 

Ye  have  corrupted  the  covenant  of  Levi.]  By  your  evil 
practices  you  have  broke  that  covenant  whereby  I  placed 
you  in  a  near  attendance  to  myself.  (See  ver.  4,  and  com- 
pare Nehem.  xiii.29.) 

Ver.  9.  But  have  been  partial  in  the  law.]  Or,  Accepted 
persons  in  the  law,  as  the  Hebrew  literally  signifies ;  i.  e. 
have  wrested  the  sense  of  the  law,  in  favour  of  particular 
persons,  to  excuse  or  alleviate  their  breaches  of  it. 

Ver.  10.  Have  we  not  all  one  father?  hath  not  one  God 
created  us  ?]  Here  a  new  section  begins,  wherein  the  pro- 
phet severely  reproves  the  people's  sin  of  marrying  strange 
wives,  which  grew  much  in  practice  in  Ezra  and  Nehemiah's 
time,  who  express  a  great  detestation  of  it.  (Ezra  ix.  1. 
Nehem.  xiii.  23.)  The  prophet  here  begins  his  expostula- 
tion with  putting  them  in  mind,  that  they  owned  one  God 
and  Father,  in  opposition  to  the  idols  of  the  heathen,  and 
therefore  should  deal  with  one  another  as  brethren,  being 
nearly  allied  by  spiritual  as  well  as  fleshly  relation. 

Why  do  we  deal  treacherously  every  man  against  his  bro- 
ther, by  profaning  the  covenant  of  our  fathers?}  By  these 
marriages  with  strangers,  we  deal  falsely  and  injuriously 
with  our  brethren  and  countrymen,  by  the  ill  treatment  of 
their  daughters  or  sisters  whom  we  took  to  marriage :  (see 
ver.  14.)  and  we  violate  that  covenant  God  made  with  our 
fathers,  whereby  he  separated  us  from  the  rest  of  the  world ; 
and  in  order  to  preserve  that  distinction,  forbid  us  to  inter- 
marry with  idolaters.   (Deut.  vii.  3.) 

Ver.  11.  For  Judahhath  profaned  the  holiness  of  the  Lord 
which  he  loved.]  This  sin  implies  the  profanation  of  God's 
holy  people,  which  he  set  apart  for  his  own  worship  and 
service ;  a  profanation  of  the  temple,  when  the  priests  who 
officiated  there  were  guilty  of  the  same  crime;  (see  ver. 
12.)  and,  lastly,  profanation  of  that  covenant  God  made 
with  the  Jews :  (ver.  10.)  God  hath  expressed  a  tender  re- 
gard for  these  three  sorts  of  holiness,  and  threatened  severe 
punishment  to  those  that  break  the  laws  made  to  preserve 
them. 

Arid  hath  married  the  daughter  of  a  strange  god.]  God 
Calls  himself  the  Father  of  his  own  people,  and  owns  them 
under  the  relation  of  sons  and  daughters,  (see  ver.  10.  Jer. 
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xxxi.  1.  2  Cor.  vi.  IS.)  and  by  consequence  idolaters  bear 
the  same  relation  to  the  gods  whom  they  worship. 

Ver.  12.  The  mtister  and  scholar  out  of  the  tabernacle  of 
Jacob.]  He  that  persuades  or  instructs  others  that  these 
marriages  are  lawful,  and  he  that  follows  such  advice: 
the  expression  seems  to  comprehend  both  the  priest  and 
tlie  people.  The  words  may  relate  to  one  of  the  priests  of 
Joiada's  family,  who  had  contracted  such  a  marriage,  and 
by  his  example  given  encouragement  to  that  wicked  prac- 
tice. (Nehem.  xiii.  28,  29.)  The  Hebrew  reads.  He  that 
wakes,  and  he  that  answers :  it  seems  to  be  a  proverbial 
speech,  denoting  a  master  and  scholar,  as  cur  interpreters 
render  it :  an  instructor  is  described  as  one  that  ivakeneth 
the  ear  of  his  disciple.   (Isa.  1.  4.) 

And  him  that  offereth  an  offering  to  the  Lord  of  hosts."] 
This  is  a  particular  threatening  to  the  priests,  who  were 
guilty  of  this  crime :  such  a  one  was  Joiada's  son.  (Ne- 
hem. xiii.  28, 29.) 

Ver.  13.  And  this  have  ye  done  again.]  The  words  should 
be  translated.  This  second  thing  Iiave  ye  done:  the  prophet 
proceeds  to  reprove  them  for  another  crime  added  to  the 
former;  viz.  to  shew  how  much  greater  affection  they  had 
for  strangers,  they  divorced  .themselves  from  their  Jewish 
wives.   (See  the  following  verse.) 

Covering  the  altar  of  the  Lord  with  tears,  with  weeping, 
and  with  crying.]  This  injurious  treatment  of  your  wives 
has  made  them  fill  the  courts  of  the  temple,  even  as  far  as 
the  altar  itself,  with  their  lamentations,  and  importuning 
heaven  for  relief  against  your  oppressions :  so  that  God 
will  no  more  accept  the  sacrifices  there  offered  by  those 
that  shew  so  little  regard  for  common  justice  and  humanity. 
Ver.  14.  And  yet  ye  say,  Wlierefore  ?]  Ye  impudently 
persist  in  justifying  yourselves.   (See  i.  6.) 

Because  the  Lord  hath  been  witness  between  thee  and  the 
wife  of  thy  youth,  against  whom  thou  hast  dealt  treache- 
rously.] The  wife  whom  you  now  divorce,  was  one  whom 
you  made  choice  of  when  you  were  in  the  prime  of  your 
age,  and  you  promised  to  live  with  her  in  true  love  and 
affection :  but  now  you  cast  her  off  without  any  regard  to 
that  .solemn  contract  and  covenant  between  you,  of  which 
you  called  God  to  be  a  witness.   (Compare  Prov.  ii.  17.) 

Ver.  15.  And  did  not  he  make  one  ?  Yet  had  he  the  residue 
of  the  Spirit.  Andwherefore  one?  That  hemight  seek  a  godly 
seed.]  Among  various  interpretations  of  the  words,  this 
seems  most  probable.  That  the  prophet  puts  the  Jews  in 
mind  of  the  first  institution  of  marriage  in  Paradise,  (as 
Christ  did  afterward  upon  a  like  occasion.  Matt.  xix.  5.) 
and  tells  them,  God  made  but  one  man  at  first,  and  made 
the  woman  out  of  him,  when  he  could  have  created  more 
women,  if  he  had  pleased ;  to  instruct  men  that  this  was 
the  true  pattern  of  marriage,  ordained  for  true  love  and  un- 
divided affection,  and  best  serving  the  chief  end  of  matri- 
mony, viz.  the  religious  education  of  children :  whereas  in 
polygamy  the  children  are  brought  up  with  more  or  less 
care,  in  proportion  to  the  affection  men  bear  to  their  wives. 
Therefore  take  heed  to  your  spirit.]  Do  not  give  way  to 
an  inordinate  and  irregular  passion. 

Ver.  16.  For  the  Lord  God  of  Israel  saith,  that  he  liateth 
putting  away.]  He  allowed  the  Jews  the  liberty  of  divorce 
only  for  the  hardness  of  their  hearts,  (Matt.  xix.  8.)  not  that 
it  was  a  thing  pleasing  to  him.  Some  render  the  words.  If 
he  hate  (her),  let  him  put  her  away :  i.  e.  rather  than  use 


her  ill.  But  the  former  sense  is  more  agreeable  to  the 
scope  of  the  place. 

For  one  covereth  violence  with  ^is  garment.]  Or,  And 
when  one  puts  violence  upon  his  garment,  or,  covers  his  gar- 
ment with  violence,  as  Dr.  Pocock  translates  it ;  who  hath 
given  the  clearest  sense  of  this  phrase,  and  shewed  out  of 
several  eastern  writers,  that  they  usually  call  a  wife  by  the 
name  of  a  garment ;  the  expression  of  Moses,  Dent.  xxii. 
30.  agreeing  with  this  way  of  speaking.  According  to 
this  interpretation,  the  sense  of  the  text  will  be,  that  God 
hates  divorcing  a  former  wife  to  take  in  one  of  a  strange 
nation ;  and  he  hates  that  any  should  bring  into  his  family 
an  illegitimate  wife  over  and  above  one  that  he  had  legally 
married  before. 

Ver.  17.  Ye  have  wearied  the  Lord  with  your  words.] 
You  have  tired  his  patience  by  your  blasphemous  speeches, 
charging  his  providence  with  injustice.  (Compare  Isa. 
xliii.  24.  Amos  ii.  13.)  The  words  begin  a  new  discourse, 
and  more  properly  belong  to  the  next  chapter,  where  an 
answer  is  given  to  the  objection  proposed,  ver.  2,  3.  5. 18. 

Yet  ye  say.  Wherein  have  we  wearied  him  ?]  See  i.  6. 

When  ye  say.  Every  one  that  doeth  evil  is  good  in  the  sight 
of  God,  &c.]  A  repetition  of  the  old  objection  against  pro- 
vidence, taken  from  the  prosperity  of  the  wicked,  which 
implied,  as  they  thought,  either  that  their  works  were  pleas- 
ing to  God,  or  else  that  he  disregarded  human  affairs,  and 
would  never  call  men  to  account  for  their  actions. 

CHAP.    III. 

ARGUMENT. 

This  and  the  next  chapter,  which  are  not  divided  in  some 
translations,  contain  a  prophecy  of  the  coming  of  the 
Messias,  and  his  forerunner  John  Baptist,  under  the 
name  of  Elias;  and  the  terrible  judgments  which  shall 
come  upon  the  Jews  for  their  rejecting  the  gospel. 

Ver.  1.  JlmEHOLD,  I  will  send  my  messenger,  and  he  shall 
prepare  the  way  before  me.]  To  silence  the  cavils  of  un- 
believers, mentioned  in  the  last  verse  of  the  foregoing  chap- 
ter, the  prophet  here  foretells  the  coming  of  the  Messias, 
who  should  set  all  things  right;  and  of  his  harbinger,  who 
should  prepare  men  for  his  reception.  Whoever  compares 
this  verse  with  Isa.  xl.  2,  &c.  may  easily  discern  that  they 
both  speak  of  the  same  event.  The  messenger,  whose  office 
it  is  to  prepare  the  way  before  the  Lord,  who  is  said  here 
to  be  coming  suddenly  after  this  his  forerunner,  is  described 
in  Isaiah  as  preparing  the  tvay  of  the  Lord,  who  is  spoken 
of  as  coming,  and  his  glory  just  ready  to  be  revealed.  (Ver. 
5.  9.)  This  proves  that  this  prophecy  is  justly  applied  by 
all  the  evangelists  to  John  Baptist,  who  is  described  under 
the  person  of  Elias,  in  the  following  chapter,  whom  all  the 
Jews,  both  ancient  and  modem,  expected  should  come  as 
a  forerunner  of  the  Messias.  (See  the  note  there.)  The 
messenger,  or  prophet,  (see  the  note  upon  ii.  7.)  here  fore- 
told to  be  the  Lord's  harbinger,  was  to  be  as  much  inferior 
to  the  Lord  himself,  as  servants  are  to  a  great  person,  of 
whose  arrival  they  give  notice.  Tliis  John  Baptist  often 
confessed,  (Matt.  iii.  11.  John  i.  26.  iii.  28.)  and  so  much 
appears  by  the  following  words. 

And  the  Lord,  whotn  ye  seek,  shall  suddenly  come  to  his 
temple,  even  the  messenger  of  the  covenant,  whotn  ye  delight 
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in.}  The  person  whose  coming  is  so  solemnly  proclaimed, 
is  first  described  by  the  name  of  the  Lord ;  Adon  in  the 
Hebrew,  the  same  whom  David  called  his  Lord,  (Psal.  ex. 
1.)  and  who  is  Lord  of  the  temple,  where  he  will  make  his 
appearance.  He  is  farther  described  as  the  messenger,  or 
angel  of  the  covenant:  the  same  who  is  called  the  angel  of 
God's  presence,  Isa.  Ixiii.  9.  the  arigel  that  delivered  the 
law  upon  Mount  Sinai,  as  St.  Stephen  speaks,  expressing 
the  sense  of  the  Jews  of  his  time,  (Acts  vii.  38.)  and  is 
appointed  to  be  the  Mediator  of  the  new  covenant,  which 
the  prophets  foretold  should  take  place  under  the  Messias, 
(Isa.  xlii.  6.  Iv.  3.  Jer.  xxxi.  31.)  Another  character  given 
of  him  is,  that  he  is  the  person  ye  delight  in,  whose  coming 
is  so  much  desired,  the  time  of  it  being  the  subject  of 
your  search  and  inquiry,  and  the  expectation  of  it  your 
comfort  and  delight.  This  great  person,  saith  the  prophet, 
shall  come  to  his  temple,  which  ye  have  despised  and  pro- 
faned, (i.  7,  &c.)  and  make  the  glory  of  the  latter  house 
greater  than  that  of  the  former.  Hag.  ii.  9.  (see  the  note 
there.)  He  shall  choose  ihis  place  to  publish  his  doctrine, 
and  do  several  of  his  miracles.  (See  Matt.  xxi.  12.  14, 
Luke  xix.  47.  xxi.  38.  John  xviii.  10, 11. 15,  16.) 

Ver.  2.  But  who  may  abide  the  day  of  his  coming  ?  who 
shall  stand  when  he  appeareth  ?]  The  coming  of  Christ 
here,  and  in  several  other  places,  comprehends  all  the 
effects  and  consequents  of  his  coming ;  and  denotes  not 
only  a  time  of  mercy  to  those  that  embrace  the  gospel, 
but  likewise  a  time  of  judgment  upon  the  disobedient.  In 
the  same  manner,  John  Baptist  describes  the  coming  of 
Christ,  (Matt.  iii.  7.  12.)  Who  hath  warned  you  to  flee 
from  the  wrath  to  come  ?  His  fan  is  in  his  hand,  and  he 
tvill  throughly  purge  his  floor,  and  burn  up  the  chafl"  with 
unquenchable  fire.  To  the  same  purpose  are  the  words  of  St, 
Paul,  (Rom.  i.  18.)  The  u)rath  of  God  is  revealed  by  the 
gospel  against  all  ungodliness  and  unrighteousness  of  men. 

The  day  of  God's  judgment,  whether  general  or  parti- 
cular, is  here  described  to  be  so  terrible,  that  if  he  should 
be  extreme  to  mark  what  is  done  amiss,  not  only  the  wicked, 
but  even  the  righteous  themselves,  could  not  stand  or 
abide  so  severe  a  trial.  The  words  do  probably  point  out 
the  destruction  of  the  Jewish  nation  by  the  Romans,  upon 
their  crucifying  the  Messias,  and  rejecting  his  gospel ; 
when  those  words  of  Christ  were  fulfilled,  (Luke  xix.  27.) 
Those  mine  enemies  that  would  not  that  I  should  reign  over 
them,  bring  hither  and  slay  them  before  me. 

For  he  is  like  a  refiner's  fire,  and  like  fullers'  soap.}  The 
Divine  judgments  are  often  called  a  fiery  trial,  such  as 
separates  the  pure  metal  from  the  dross,  purifies  the  for- 
mer, and  consumes  the  latter.  (See  Isa.  i.  25.  iv.  2.  Zech. 
xiii.  9.)  The  word  borith  is  translated  soap  here,  and  Jer. 
ii.  22.  St.  Jerome  informs  us,  it  was  an  herb  the  fullers 
used  to  take  spots  out  of  clothes. 

Ver.  3.  He  shall  sit  as  a  refiner — and  he  shall  purify  the 
sans  of  Levi,  and  purge  them  as  gold  and  silver,  that  they 
may  offer  to  the  Lord  an  offering  in  righteousness.}  He  shall 
perform  the  office  of  a  refiner  and  purifier ;  and  whereas 
the  miscarriages  of  the  sons  of  Levi  have  been  very  great 
(particularly  those  which  are  taken  notice  of,  and  reproved, 
in  the  foregoing  chapters),  the  Messias,  when  he  comes,  will 
reform  these  abuses,  and  purify  the  worship  of  God  from 
such  corruptions.  The  sense  of  the  verse,  as  applied  to 
the  Christian  church  is,  that  all  Christians  being  made  a 
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holy  priesthood,  shall  offer  up  with  pure  hearts  and  mind.q 
spiritual  sacrifices  acceptable  to  God,  (1  Pet.  ii.  5.)  And  as  all 
that  profess  the  religion  of  Christ  are  commanded  to  be  holy 
in  all  manner  of  conversation,  (ibid.  i.  15.)  so  a  blameless  be- 
haviour is  more  strictly  required  in  the  Christian  priesthood. 

Ver.  4.  Then  shall  the  offerings  of  Judah  and  Jerusalem 
be  pleasant  to  the  iord.]  The  prophet  describes  the  Christ- 
ian worship  by  an  expression  taken  from  the  Jewish  ser- 
vice, being  what  they  were  acquainted  with.    (See  i.  11.) 

As  in  the  days  of  old,  and  as  in  former  years.}  As  in  the 
days  of  David  and  Solomon,  before  idolatry  prevailed,  and 
withdrew  a  great  part  of  the  people  from  God's  worship. 
The  reign  of  David  and  Solomon,  was  a  proverbial  speech 
for  happy  days.    (See  2  Chron,  xxx.  26.) 

Ver,  5.  And  I  will  come  near  to  judgment.}  In  answer  to 
their  demand.  Where  is  the  God  of  judgment  ?(n.  17.)  God 
tells  them,  he  will  hasten  the  time  of  judgment,  and  it  shall 
come  speedily  upon  those  sins  that  are  epidemical  among 
them ;  and  if  they  repent  not  upon  the  preaching  of  the 
gospel,  he  will  proceed  to  the  utter  excision  of  the  nation. 

And  I  will  be  a  swift  witness  against  the  sorcerers,  and 
against  the  adulterers,  and  against  false  swearers,  and 
against  those  that  oppress  the  hireling  in  his  wages,  &c.] 
God  will  be  both  the  witness  and  the  judge,  he  will  convict 
them  of  their  guilt,  as  having  been  present  when  they  com- 
mitted these  sins,  though  they  were  acted  never  so  secretly : 
and  then  he  will  condemn  them,  and  punish  them  ac- 
cordingly. (See  iv,  1.)  The  sins  here  mentioned,  seem  to 
have  been  commonly  practised  in  Malachi's  time.  Di- 
viners, dreamers,  and  such  as  consulted  oracles  at  the  idols' 
temples,  are  reproved,  Zech.  x.  2.  as  are  the  false  pretend- 
ers to  prophecy,  Nehem,  vi.  12 — 14.  False  swearing  and 
oppression  are  complained  of,  Zech.  v,  4.  Nehem.  v. 
3,  &c.  Their  marrying  strange  women,  and  putting  away 
their  former  wives  to  make  room  for  them,  was  no  bet- 
ter than  adultery,  (see  Mai.  ii.  11.  14.  compared  with 
Nehem.  xiii,  23.  29.)  and  a  breach  of  that  solemn  oath 
with  which  they  had  bound  themselves,  Nehem.  x.  29, 
30.  The  same  sins  were  as  frequently  committed  from 
the  time  of  our  Saviour's  appearance  till  the  destruc- 
tion of  Jerusalem.  No  nation  was  more  given  to  charms, 
divinations,  and  fortune-telling,  than  the  Jews  about  that 
time,  as  Dr.  Lightfoot  shews  out  of  their  own  authors, 
upon  Matt.  xxiv.  24.  Adulteries  were  then  so  common, 
that  the  Sanhedrin  ordained,  that  the  trial  of  an  adul- 
teress, prescribed  Numb.  v.  should  be  no  longer  put  in 
practice,  as  tl»e  same  author  observes  out  of  the  Talmud, 
vol,  ii.  of  his  Works,  p,  1080.  1111,  Josephus  informs 
us,  that  magicians  swarmed  in  Judea  under  the  govern- 
ment of  Felix,  and  afterward :  (Antiq.  lib.  xx.  cap.  2.  6, 
7.  11.)  such  was  Theudas,  the  Egyptian  sorcerer,  the  im- 
postor under  Festus,  and  others,  Ibretold  by  the  name  of 
false  Christs  and  false  prophets.    (Matt.  xxiv.  24.) 

Ver.  6.  For  I  am  the  Lord,  I  change  not ;  therefore  ye  sons 
of  Jacob  are  not  consumed.}  Or,  Because  I  am  the  Lord,  I 
change  not,  &c.  Because  I  am  the  same  yesterday,  to-day, 
andfor  ever,  as  my  name  Jehovah  imports,  and  am  true  to 
my  former  promises,  (sec  Exod.  vi.  3,  4.  6.)  therefore  you 
still  continue  a  people,  and  are  not  consumed,  as  your  ini- 
quities deserve.  And  I  wilt  still  preserve  a  remnant  of 
you,  to  make  good  to  them  the  promises  I  made  to  your 
fathers,    (See  Rom.  xi.  29.) 
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Vcr.  7.  Return  to  me  and  I  will  return  to  you.'}  I  am  rea- 
dy to  be  reconciled  to  you  upon  your  reijcntance.  (See 
Zcch.  i.  8.) 

But  ye  said,  Wherein  shall  tve  return?]  Yon  persist  in 
your  own  justification ;  and  your  words,  or  at  least  your 
actions,  shew  that  you  have  no  remorse  for  your  former 
sins,  nor  any  purpose  of  forsaking  them.    (Compare  i.  6.) 

Ver.  6.  JVill  a  man  rob  God  ?  yet  ye  have  robbed  me.'] 
One  might  reasonai)ly  think  such  a  presumption  could  hot 
enter  into  any  man's  thoughts,  as  to  rob  God  of  those  things 
which  are  dedicated  to  his  service ;  when  he  considers  that 
he  hath  received  all  things  from  him,  and  therefore  ought 
in  gratitude  to  set  apart  some  share  of  his  substance  for 
the  maintaining  his  worship,  and  the  public  exercises  of 
religion.  Yet  ye  have  been  guilty  of  this  sin,  which  hea- 
thens have  dreaded  to  commit,  as  being  apprehensive  of 
the  Divine  vengeance  which  commonly  follows  it.  (See 
the  note  upon  Dan.  v.  5.) 

But  ye  say,  Wherein  have  we  robbed  thee  ?  In  tithes  and 
offerings.]  Because  they  pleaded  ignorance  of  this  sin 
charged  upon  them,  God  instructs  them  wherein  their  guilt 
lay  :  viz.  in  detaining  their  tithes,  the  first-fruits  of  their 
ground  and  cattle,  and  other  offerings,  expressly  set  apart 
for  God's  use  in  the  law  of  Moses,  and  which  they  had 
lately  entered  into  a  solemn  engagement  to  observe.  (See 
Nehem.  x.  32,  &c.) 

Ver.  9.  Ye  are  cursed  with  a  curse :  for  ye  have  robbed 
me,  even  this  whole  nation.]  The  scarcity  you  complain  of, 
ver.  11.  is  a  just  judgment  upon  you,  for  detaining  the  tithes 
and  oflerings  appropriated  to  God's  service. 

Ver.  10.  Bring  all  the  tithes  into  the  storehouse,  that 
there  may  he  meat  in  my  ftoiwe.]  Make  good  your  solemn 
engagement,  (Nehem.  x.  29,  &c.)  of  bringing  in  all  the 
tithes  of  your  increase  into  the  storehouses  appointed  for 
that  purpose,  (see  Nehem.  xii.  44.  xiii.  6. 12.)  that  there 
may  be  a  sufficient  provision  for  the  meat-oflferings,  sacri- 
fices, and  other  religious  services  to  be  performed  in  my 
temple,  (see  Nehem.  x.  33.)  and  for  the  maintenance  of  the 
priests  and  Levites,  who  attend  there,  that  they  may  not 
be  tempted  to  forsake  my  service.    (See  Nehem.  xiii.  10.) 

And  prove  me  now  herewith — if  I  will  not  open  the  win- 
dows of  heaven,  &c.]  You  complain  of  dearth  and  scarcity 
(see  the  following  verse),  but  I  would  have  you  try  the 
experiment,  and  see  whether  your  plenty  will  not  be  in 
proportion  to  the  free  will,  wherewith  you  bring  in  your 
tithes  and  offerings.  (See  2  Chron.  xxxi.  10.)  To  open  the 
tvindows  of  heaven,  expresses  God's  showering  down  plenty ; 
(see  2  Kings  vii.  2.)  as  the  shutting  up  heaven  denotes 
scarcity,  (Dcut.  xi.  17.  Hag.  i.  10.) 

That  there  shall  not  be  room  enough  to  receive  it.]  Or, 
Till  there  be  enough  ;  or.  Till  you  shall  say  there  is  enough, 
as  Noldius  translates  the  phrase,  in  his  Concordance, 
p.  673. 

Ver.  11.  And  I  will  rebuke  the  devourer  for  your  sake, 
and  he  shall  not  destroy  the  fruits  of  your  ground,  &c.] 
Whereas  you  complain  of  great  dearth,  (see  Nehem.  v.  3.) 
which  I  sent  as  a  punishment  of  your  sacrilege  (ver.  9.  of 
this  chapter),  I  will  promise  upon  your  amendment  no 
more  to  destroy  the  fruits  of  the  earth  by  locusts,  and  such- 
like devouring  insects :  (compare  Amos  iv.  9.)  neither 
shall  your  fruit-trees  be  blasted  with  blighting  wnds,  and 
cast  their  fruit  before  the  time. 


Ver.  12.  For  ye  shall  be  a  delightsome  land,  saith  the 
Lord  of  hosts.]  Your  country  shall  be  again  knoAvn  by  the 
name  of  the  pleasant  land,  as  it  ^'<as  formerly  called.  (Sec 
the  note  upon  Dan,  viii.  9.) 

Ver.  13.  Your  words  have  been  stout  against  me,  saith 
the  Lord.]  Impudent,  or  blasphemous ;  void  of  all  reve- 
rence and  duty. 

Yet  ye  say.  What  have  we  spoken  so  much  against  thee?] 
They  impudently  denied  the  charge,  (see  ver.  8.)  tiierefore 
the  prophet  renews  it  against  them  in  the  following  words. 

Ver.  14.  Ye  have  said.  It  is  vain  to  serve  God,  &c.]  The 
prosperity  of  the  wicked  made  them  conclude,  that  it  was 
to  no  purpose  to  govern  their  lives  by  the  laws  of  God,  or 
to  humble  themselves  for  their  offences  against  him.  (See 
Psal.  Ixxiii.  13.) 

Ver.  15.  And  now  we  call  the  proud  happy.]  This  makes 
us,  say  they,  think  and  call  those  men  happiest,  who  live 
in  open  defiance  to  God  and  his  laws.  (Compare  iv.  1. 
Psal.  X.  4.) 

Yea,  they  that  work  wickedness  are  set  up.]  The  Hebrew 
reads,  are  built :  which  word  sometimes  signifies  the  ad- 
vancing men  and  their  families  to  riches  and  honour.  (See 
Prov.  xiv.  1.  xxiv.  3.) 

Yea,  tMy  that  tempt  God,  are  even  delivered.]  They 
that  are  resolved  to  try  God's  patience  by  their  provoca- 
tions, (see  Psal.  xcv.  9.)  are  delivered  out  of  those  dangers 
and  calamities  wherein  better  men  are  involved. 

Ver.  16.  Then  they  that  feared  the  Lord  spake  often  one 
to  another.]  Or,  Spake  to  one  another:  the  word  often  is  not 
in  the  Hebrew.  By  their  pious  discourses  they  confirmed 
each  other  in  goodness,  and  armed  themselves  against  the 
impressions  such  wicked  suggestions  might  make  upon 
their  minds. 

And  the  Lord  hearkened  and  heard  it,  and  a  book  of 
remembrance  was  written  before  him,  &c.]  God  took  espe- 
cial notice  of  what  these  pious  persons  did  and  said :  it 
was  as  safely  laid  up  in  his  memory,  as  if  it  had  been  en- 
tered into  a  register,  in  order  to  be  produced  at  the  day  of 
judgment,  to  their  praise  and  honour.  (Compare  Psal.  Ivi. 
8.  Isa.  Ixv.  6.  Dan.  vii.  10.  Rev.  xx.  12.) 

Ver.  17.  And  they  shall  be  mine,  saith  the  Lord,  in  the 
day  that  I  make  up  my  jewels.]  It  shall  appear  how  dear 
they  arc  to  me,  when  the  time  comes  that  I  separate  the 
precious  from  the  vile,  the  vessels  of  honour  from  those  of 
dishonour.  (2  Tim.  ii.  20.)  But  the  words  may  more  pro- 
perly be  translated  thus.  They  shall  be  to  me  a  peculiar 
treasure,  in  the  day  that  I  shall  make  or  appoint  for  that 
purpose.  (Compare  iv.  3.)  At  which  time  I  will  set  a 
mark  of  distinction  upon  those  my  favourites.  The  word 
Segullah,  in  its  primary  sense,  denotes  that  privilege  and 
pre-eminence  which  the  Jews  had  above  all  other  nations, 
of  being  God's  peculiar  people :  so  it  is  used,  Exod.  xix. 
5.  Dent.  vii.  6.  Psal.  cxxxv.  4.  expressed  in  the  Greek  by 
Xaoc  irt^lgovai,  from  whence  it  is  applied  to  Christians  by 
St.  Peter,  1  Epist.  ii.  9.  and  St.  Paul,  Titus  ii.  14.  all  the 
privileges  of  the  Jewish  church  being,  in  an  eminent  man- 
ner, transferred  upon  the  Christians. 

And  I  will  spare  them  as  a  man  spareth  his  own  son  that 
serveth  him.]  I  will  preserve  them  from  those  calamities 
which  shall  fall  upon  the  unbelievers,  (iv.  1.)  with  the  same 
tenderness  which  a  father  shews  to  a  dutiful  son. 

Ver,  18.  Then  shall  ye  return  and  discern  betuoeen  the 
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righteous  and  the  wicked.]  Or,  Then  shall  ye  again  discern, 
&c.  the  verb  shtib,  to  return,  being  often  used  adverbially. 
(See  the  note  upon  Isa.  vi.  13.  and  Dan.  ix.  25.)  This  will 
give  you  a  new  proof  that  I  put  a  difference  between  the 
good  and  the  bad,  and  thereby  fully  answer  the  objections 
you  have  made  against  Providence.  (Ver.  14.  and  ii.  17.) 

CHAP.    IV. 

ARGUMENT. 

The  prophet  foretells  the  general  destruction  of  the  Jewish 
nation,  for  rejecting  the  Messias:  he  comforts  the  well- 
disposed  among  them,  and  exhorts  them  to  prepare 
themselves  for  his  coming,  by  a  strict  observance  of  the 
law  of  Moses  in  the  mean  time ;  since  no  prophet  was 
hereafter  to  be  expected  till  that  great  one,  who  is  to  be 
Christ's  forerunner. 

Ver.  1.  Jr  OR,  behold,  the  day  cometh  that  shall  bum  as 
an  oven.]  That  great  and  terrible  day  of  the  Lord,  as  it  is 
called,  Joel  ii.  31.  (Compare  here  ver.  5.)  God  is  described 
as  a  consuming  fire  when  he  comes  to  execute  his  judg- 
ments, Deut.  iv.  24.  And  this  was  remarkably  verified, 
when,  upon  the  taking  the  city  and  temple  of  Jerusalem  by 
the  Roman  army  under  Titus  the  emperor,  they  were  both 
destroyed  by  such  flames  as  no  industry  could  quench. 
(See  Josephus,  Boll.  Jud.  lib.  vi.  cap.  10.) 

And  all  the  proud.}  Those  spoken  of,  iii.  15. 

It  shall  leave  them  neither  root  nor  branch.}  A  pro- 
verbial expression  for  utter  destruction  ;  as  if  a  tree  were 
plucked  up  by  the  roots,  and  thereupon  the  branches 
withered.    (Compare  Amos  ii.  9.) 

Ver.  2.  But  unto  you  that  fear  my  name.}  See  iii.  IG. 

Shall  the  Sun  of  righteousness  arise  with  healing  in  his 
wings.}  The  Messias  is  elsewhere  called  the  East,  or  sun- 
rising  :  (see  Isa.  Ix.  1,  2.)  and  the  Hebrew  word  Tsemach, 
translated  Branch  in  our  English,  is  rendered  the  East  by 
the  Chaldee  and  LXX.  (See  the  note  upon  Zech.  iii.  8.) 
So  the  church  is  described.  Rev.  xii.  1.  as  clothed  with 
the  sun;  i.  e.  adorned  with  graces  communicated  to  her  by 
Christ.  He  is  called  here  the  Sun  of  righteousness,  with 
healing  in  his  wings;  to  signify,  that  his  light  consists  in 
clearing  up  men's  understanding,  and  chasing  away  the 
darkness  of  their  minds ;  whose  rays  and  kindly  warmth 
will  heal  all  the  diseases  of  their  souls. 

And  ye  shall  go  forth,  and  grow  up  as  calves  of  the  stall.} 
You  shall  be  warned  of  God  to  go  forth  of  Jerusalem,  be- 
fore it  be  molested  by  the  Roman  army ;  (see  Euseb.  Hist. 
Eccl.  lib.  iii.  cap.  5.)  by  which  means  you  shall  be  rescued 
from  the  common  destruction  that  shall  come  upon  the  un- 
believers, and  shall  continue  thriving  and  vigorous  (com- 
pare Psal.  xcii.  14.)  when  the  rest  of  your  nation  shall  be 
consumed  with  divers  kinds  of  death. 

Ver.  3.  And  ye  shall  tread  down  the  wicked,  for  they 
shall  be  as  ashes  under  the  soles  of  your  feet.}  The  righteous 
shall  triumph  in  the  destruction  of  the  ungodly,  as  con- 
querors trample  upon  the  carcasses  of  those  that  are  slain 
in  battle.  (Compare  2  Sam.  xxii.  43.  Micah  vii.  10.  Zech. 
X.  5.)  The  wicked  are  compared  to  ashes,  because  the 
judgment  that  consumeth  them  is  resembled  to  fire,  ver.  1, 

In  the  day  that  I  shall  do  this.}  Or,  In  the  day  that  I 


shall  appoint  for  executing  my  vengeance :  the  same  phrase 
is  used,  iii.  17.  Psal.  cxviii.  24. 

Ver.  4.  Remember  ye  the  law  of  Moses  my  servant,  which 
I  commanded  unto  Mm  in  Horeb,  &c.]  You  are  not  to  ex- 
pect any  succession  of  prophets  for  the  time  to  come,  till 
the  forerunner  of  the  Messias  appears :  so  your  chief  care 
must  be  to  attend  upon  the  instructions  Moses  has  given 
to  all  Israel  in  his  law,  the  most  solemn  part  of  which  was 
delivered  to  him  in  an  audible  manner  upon  Mount  Horeb, 
(Exod.  xix.  9.  Deut.  iv.  10.)  This  your  lawgiver  plainly 
speaks  of  the  Messias,  and  instructs  you  to  expect  his 
coming,  and  to  obey  his  commands,  (Deut.  xviii.  15.)  It 
was  the  sense  of  ancient  Jews  that  the  gift  of  prophecy 
was  sealed  up  with  Malachi :  the  son  of  Sirach,  having 
before  mentioned  Isaiah,  Jeremiah,  and  Ezekiel,  speaks  of 
the  twelve  minor  prophets,  as  completing  that  part  of  the 
Old  Testament  canon,  Ecclus.  xlix.  10.  and  the  latter  Jews 
agree  with  him  in  this  sentiment,  as  appears  by  the  au- 
thorities cited  in  the  Right  Reverend  the  Bishop  of  Co- 
ventry and  Litchfield's  Defence  of  Christianity,  p.  83. 

Law,  statutes,  and  judgments,  are  words  promiscuously 
used  ;  as  appears  from  several  places  of  the  hundred  and 
nineteenth  Psalm. 

Ver.  5.  Behold,  I  will  send  you  Elijah  the  prophet.}  The 
same  person  who  is  called  the  messenger  or  forerunner  of 
the  Messias,  iii.  1.  It  was  the  unanimous  sense  of  the  Jews 
that  Elias  should  first  come  and  restore  all  things,  (Mark 
ix.  12.  John  i.  21.)  This  they  understood  of  the  coming  of 
Elias  in  person,  as  appears  from  Ecclus.  xlviii.  10.  where 
the  author,  speaking  of  the  true  Elias,  saith.  Who  wast 
ordained  (or,  written  of)  for  reproofs  in  aftertimes,  or,  for 
appointed  times  [at?  KaiQovq],  to  pacify  the  wrath  of  the 
Lord,  before  it  break  out  into  fury,  and  to  turn  the  heart 
of  the  father  to  the  son  (alluding  to  this  text),  and  to  restore 
the  tribes  of  Jacob ;  answering  to  the  words  of  St.  Mark. 
The  LXX.  following  the  received  tradition  among  the 
Jews,  add  here  the  Tishbite,  by  way  of  explication.  [It 
is  in  this  sense  that  John  Baptist  denies  himself  to  be 
Elias,  John  i.  21.]  The  Jews  to  this  day  earnestly  pray 
for  the  coming  of  Elias,  upon  the  supposition,  that  the 
Messias  must  immediately  follow  his  appearing.  This 
form  of  prayer  they  received  from  their  ancestors,  as  it  is 
recorded  in  their  liturgies :  (see  the  Bishop  of  Coventry 
and  Litchfield,  ibid.  p.  67.)  which  shews  that  the  ancient 
Jews  understood  the  words  of  Malachi  here,  and  iii.  1.  of 
the  coming  of  the  Messias. 

Our  Saviour  hath  interpreted  this  Elias  to  be  John 
Baptist,  Matt.  xi.  14.  xvii.  12,  13.  who  is  called  by  the 
name  of  Elias,  because  he  came  in  the  spirit  and  power  of 
Elias;  (Luke  i.  17.)  he  resembled  him  in  his  office  of  re- 
proving the  Jews,  and  exhorting  them  to  repentance  ;  just  as 
the  Messias  is  called  by  the  name  of  David  in  the  prophets, 
because  all  the  promises  made  to  David  were  to  be  ful- 
filled in  him.    (See  the  note  upon  Hos.  iii.  5.) 

Before  the  coming  of  the  great  and  dreadful  day  of  the 
Lord.}  Compare  ver.  1.  iii.  3.  Joel  ii.  31.  and  the  notes 
upon  those  texts.  The  words  import  the  utter  destruction 
of  the  Jewish  nation  (see  the  following  verse),  but  they 
may  properly  be  applied  to  the  general  dissolution  of  all 
things;  away  of  speaking  usual  among  the  prophets.  (See 
the  note  upon  Isa.  xiii.  10.) 

Ver.  6.  And  he  shall  turn  the  heart  of  the  fathers  to  the 
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children,  and  the  heart  of  the  children  to  their  fathers.]  It 
wil  be  his  office  to  put  an  end  to  titosc  religious  differ- 
ences (such  was  that  of  the  pharisees  and  the  Sadducees) 
which  divided  the  nearest  relations  from  each  other,  and  to 
make  them  all  join  m  the  duties  of  repentance  and  reform- 
ation, and  thereby  prepare  themselves  for  the  reception 
of  the  Messias.  (See  Matt.  iii.  7.)  This  was  the  design  of 
his  mission,  though  his  preaching  did  not  always  meet 
with  success,  no  more  than  the  true  Elias  had  in  the  time 
of  Ahab. 

This  seems  the  most  probable  explication  of  the  words, 
taking  them  in  that  sense  wherein  our  translation  and  the 
LXX.  understand  them,  which  is  followed  by  St.  Luke, 
i.  17.  But  a  more  easy  sense  may  be  given  of  them,  if 
we  translate  the  Hebrew  preposition  al,  not  to,  but  with  ; 
in  which  sense  it  is  often  used.    (See  Noldius,  p.  695.) 


Then  the  sentence  will  run  thus.  He  shall  turn  the  Iieart 
of  the  fathers  with  the  children,  and  tlie  heart  of  the  chil- 
dren with  their  fathers :  i.  e.  his  ffreaching  shall  produce 
a  general  reformation  in  the  minds  and  manners  of  all  sorts 
of  persons.  (See  Matt.  iii.  5.  xxi.  32.)  Dr.  Hammond  and 
Lud.  de  Dieu  are  of  opinion,  that  the  preposition  tin  in 
St.  Luke,  may  be  understood  in  the  same  sense. 

Lest  I  come  and  smite  the  earth  with  a  curse.]  The  words 
might  be  better  translated.  Lest  I  come  and  smite  the  land 
(of  Judea)  tvith  ntter  destruction.  So  the  word  cherem  is 
translated  by  our  interpreters.  Numb.  xxi.  2.  Deut.  vii. 
2.  xiii.  15.  Josh.  vi.  21.  Zech.  xiv.  11.  The  utter  destruc- 
tion of  the  Jewish  nation  and  country  is  here  threatened, 
upon  their  rejecting  the  preaching  of  John  Baptist,  and 
refusing  to  hearken  to  his  testimony  concerning  the  Mes- 
sias, that  should  come  after  him. 


END  OF  MR.  LOWTH'S  COMMENTARY. 
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COMMENTARY 


UPON 


.       THE     BOOK     OF    WISDOM. 


TO  THE  MOST  REVEREND  FATHER  IN  GOD, 

THOMAS, 

BY    DIVINE    PROVIDENCE,  LORD  ARCHBISHOP    OF    YORK; 

PRIMATE  OF  ENGLAND,  AND  METROPOLITAN ; 
AND  ONE  OF  HIS  MAJESTY'S  MOST  HONOURABLE  PEIVr^OUNCIL. 
I 

May  it  please  your  Grace 

X  O  accept  the  following  sheets,  which  are  formed  upon 
the  plan  of  Bishop  Patrick  and  Mr.  Lowth,  as  an  Appendix 
to,  and  continuation  of,  their  useful  design.  I  am  far  from 
thinking  that  I  am  engaged  in  a  work  equal  to  the  nature 
of  their  subject,  nor  can  I  flatter  myself  with  any  hopes 
that  this  performance,  with  its  many  defects,  will  meet  with 
the  like  favourable  acceptance. 

I  was  encouraged  to  pursue  this  design,  from  the  many 
excellent  things  which  are  spoken  of  the  Book  of  Wisdom 
by  the  fathers,  and  most  early  writers ;  and  as  our  church 
has  given  a  sort  of  sanction  to  its  usefulness  by  allowing 
it,  in  conformity  to  ancient  custom,  to  be  read  in  her  public 
.service,  I  hope  this  consideration  will  justify  the  present 
attempt,  and  apologize  in  some  measure  for  my  presump- 
tion in  offering  to  your  Grace  an  Apocryphal  Book,  and 
placing  it  under  the  protection  of  your  great  name ;  espe- 
cially as  I  consider  the  uncanonical  books  upon  the  footing 
only  of  such  primitive  ecclesiastical  writings,  as  many  pre- 
lates, of  the  first  eminence  in  the  republic  of  letters,  have 
not  thought  it  beneath  them  to  employ  their  learned  la- 
bours about. 

Was  I  permitted  to  observe  the  common  practice  in  ad- 
dresses of  this  kind,  and  to  speak  in  the  language  of  modem 
complaisance,  the  world  might  expect  that  I  should  dwell 
upon  all  those  great  qualities  in  which  your  Grace  excels  ; 
but  I  shall  only  beg  leave  to  observe,  that  your  rising  merit 
early  drew  the  eyes  of  a  very  discerning  and  learned  pre- 
late* upon  you,  and  when,  through  age  and  infirmities,  he 
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YOL. IV. 


was  at  length  hindered  from  labouring  in  the  word  and  doc- 
trine, like  David  stricken  in  years,  he  transferred  his  charge 
upon  no  less  able  a  successor,  and  the  same  great  accom- 
plishments reviving  in  your  Grace,  made  the  loss  less  sen- 
sible and  regretted ;  and  equally  endeared  you  to  the  same 
learned  society,  and  to  that  illustrious  name  in  particular, 
which  now  fills  the  highest  station  in  the  law  with  the  most 
consummate  abilities.  And,  as  if  a  double  portion  of  the 
spirit  of  that  Elijah  rested  upon  you,  in  you  we  admire 
the  same  justness  of  sentiments,  clearness  of  expression, 
beauty  of  language,  and  well-conducted  zeal :  in  you  we 
trace  his  afl'ectionate  manner,  sweet  elocution,  just  action^ 
and  those  other  moving  graces  of  the  preacher,  which  com- 
mand the  passions,  and  charm  the  attention,  so  that  being 
dead  he  yet  speaketh. 

Nor  are  you,  my  Lord,  less  distinguished  by  an  afiable 
and  obliging  temper,  which  shines  forth,  and  is  displayed, 
in  that  easiness  of  access,  and  condescending  goodness, 
which  endear  you  to  the  love  and  esteem  of  all,  and  must 
render  you  particularly  amiable  to  that  province,  over  which, 
by  the  designation  of  Providence,  you  preside  with  so  ge- 
neral an  applause. 

As  these  great  qualities  at  length  conducted  you  so  de- 
servedly to  the  episcopate,  so  your  speedy  advancement, 
as  it  were  from  glory  to  glory,  to  the  present  high  station 
which  you  fill,  is  an  instance  of  your  superior  merit,  and 
consummate  modesty :  both  of  which  illustriously  stand 
confessed,  as  you  neither  asked  nor  solicited  this  eminence ; 
it  rather  sought  you  out,  and  seemed  to  court  you,  so  that  I 
might  justly  draw  the  parallel  between  you  and  some  cele- 
brated names  of  antiquity,  whose  ambition  was  retirement, 
and  their  preferment  a  sort  of  violence.  What  the  historian 
says  of  that  great  general,  Epaminondas,  is  truly  applica- 
ble to  your  Grace,  "  That  he  never  made  any  interest  for 
preferment,  but  was  courted  to  accept  it,  and  often  forced 
into  it ;  and  he  always  discharged  his  trust  in  such  a  man- 
ner, as  to  do  greater  honour  to  his  station  than  ho  received 
from  it."* 


*  Recasanti  omnia  imperia  ingeata  sunt,  lionoresque  ita  p;e8sit,  ut  oroamtntam 
OOD  accipere,  sed  dare  ipsi  dignilati  Tideretur.     Justio.  lib.  vi.  cap.  8. 
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I  could  enlarge,  with  equal  pleasure  and  truth,  upon  so 
copious  and  inviting  an  occasion,  but  to  say  more  would, 
I  fear,  give  offence  to  your  Grace,  and  to  say  less,  would 
have  been  the  highest  injustice  in  me;  nor  should  an  elo- 
quence less  than  your  own  attempt  to  display  your  cha- 
racter. 

That  your  Grace  may  long  preside  over  the  church, 
under  the  happy  conduct  and  blessing  of  that  "Wisdom,  in 
whose  right  hand  is  length  of  days,  is  the  sincere  prayer  of. 

My  Lord, 
Tour  Grace's  most  obedient  and  dutiful  servant, 

RICHARD  ARNALD. 


THE 
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JL  HERE  have  been  so  many  excellent  commentaries 
published  upon  the  Holy  Scriptures,  and  every  one  of  the 
sacred  books  have  been  illustrated  by  the  labours  of  so 
many  learned  and  judicious  persons,  that  it  may  be  pre- 
sumed nothing  has  escaped  their  inquiry,  or  seems  neces- 
sary now  to  be  added  to  their  discoveries:  but  the  Apo- 
cryphal Books,  though  they  are  placed  next  to  the  canonical 
ones  in  the  same  common  volume,  and  have  some  of  them 
been  esteemed,  even  by  many  protestant  writers,  as  second 
only  to  them  for  the  usefulness  of  the  matter  and  variety  of 
instructions  contained  in  them,*  have  hitherto  received, 
though  they  confessedly  stand  in  great  need  of  light  and  il- 
lustration, very  little  help  and  advantage  of  this  nature.  The 
following  Commentary,  therefore,  upon  the  Book  of  Wis- 
dom, which  the  ancients  had  in  so  great  esteem,  and  our 
church  has  thought  not  unworthy  to  be  read  in  her  public 
service,  will,  1  flatter  myself,  be  the  more  favourably  re- 
ceived, and  appear  the  more  necessary,  as  there  is  no  com- 
ment upon  this,  or,  indeed,  any  of  the  Apocryphal  writings 
extant,  that  I  know  of,  in  our  language ;  and  such  as  have 
wrote  upon  it  in  other  languages,  being  generally  popish 
expositors,  have  perverted  many  passages  to  countenance 
their  favourite  opinions,  which  I  have  occasionally  taken 
notice  of  in  the  course  of  this  work,  to  prevent  any  mis- 
chief from  such  an  abuse. 

That  there  are  some  exceptionable  places  in  the  bopk 
itself,  I  do  not  deny,  and  what  book  merely  human  is  en- 
tirely without  them  ?  nor,  because  I  have  undertaken  the 
illustration  of  it,  shall  I  be  so  disingenuous  as  to  patronize, 
or  even  palliate,  its  errors,  much  less  cry  it  up  as  all  per- 
fection ;  and,  therefore,  as  I  shall  neither  with  the  Ro- 
manists pretend  that  it  is  canonical,  and  t(J  be  put  upon  the 
same  level  Avith  the  inspired  writings,  against  which  opi- 
nion there  are  insurmountable  difficulties,  both  internal  and 

*  See  Sparrow'a  Rationale,  p.  41.  Rainol.Cens.  Libr.  Apocr.  PrsL  7.  74.  Wheat- 
ley  on  the  Common  Prayer,  p.  140.  Chemnit.  de  Script.  Canon,  par,  i.  Falkaner's 
Libert.  Eccles.  p.  160.  Coiio'a  Schol.  Hist  p.  8. 


external,  so  neither  can  I  persuade  myself,  with  too  many 
protestants,  to  decry  it  as  useless  ^d  of  no  authority,  for 
no  other  reason,  probably,  but  because  the  church  of  Rome 
has  paid  too  great  a  deference  to  this,  and  other  writings 
confessedly  Apocryphal,  which  I  cannot  think  are  all  of 
them  of  equal  value,  but  that  the  didactical  books,  as  they 
are  called,  viz.  Wisdom  and  Ecclesiasticus,  claim  abun- 
dantly the  preference,  as  in  fact  they  are  universally  well 
spoken  of  and  esteemed,  and  I  believe  have  as  many 
admirers  as  they  have  readers,  and  may  therefore,  I 
hope,  without  any  imputation  or  reflection,  be  as  laudably 
commented  upon  as  any  of  the  primitive  ecclesiastical 
writings. 

The  Book  of  Wisdom  in  particular,  to  which  the  follow- 
ing sheets  only  relate,  especially  that  part  of  it  which  refers 
to  God's  dealing  with  the  Egyptians,  is  an  epitome  of  the 
history  of  Exodus ;  it  abounds  with  useful  sentiments  and 
instructive  morals ;  we  see  in  it  repeated  proofs  of  God's 
patience  and  long-suffering  towards  sinners,  of  his  mercy 
and  loving-kindness  to  his  faithful  servants,  especially  in 
their  distress,  and  many  lively  instances  of  his  justice  and 
severity  upon  obstinate  and  irreclaimable  transgressors : 
such  are  the  following  memorable  events  recorded  in  it — 
"  The  establishment  of  the  kingdom  of  death  upon  the 
earth  through  the  sin  of  our  first  parents ;  the  destruction 
of  the  old  world  by  the  deluge  for  its  wickedness,  after  the 
repeated  menaces  of  at  least  an  age;  the  miraculous  man- 
ner in  which  Noah's  family  were  alone  preserved  from  pe- 
rishing by  the  waters ;  the  fire  which  came  down  from  hea- 
ven upon  the  unrighteous  cities,  and  the  whole  kingdom  of 
Egypt,  pimished  at  different  times  by  ten  terrible  plagues. 
In  what  manner  wisdom  conducted  the  patriarchs,  and 
other  holy  souls,  the  friends  and  favourites  of  God  in  their 
several  ages,  inciting  them  to  the  most  laudable  actions^ 
and,  as  a  reward  of  their  labours,  reaching  forth  to  them  a 
glorious  kingdom,  and  a  beautiful  crown  from  the  Lord's 
hand ;  how  by  it  Moses  obtained  a  good  report,  became 
the  servant  of  God,  and  commissioned  by  him  to  dispense 
his  mercies  emd  judgments ;  the  sea  opening  a  passage  for 
the  Israelites,  and  closing  again  to  overwhelm  Pharaoh  and 
his  army ;  the  former  sustained  miraculously  with  mauna 
for  forty  years,  and  drinking  of  the  brook  which  flowed 
from  the  hard  rock,  and  the  Egyptians  perishing  through 
the  calamity  of  their  river  stained  with  foul  blood;  the 
former  covered  with  a  cloud  from  the  scorching  of  the  mid- 
day sun,  and  conducted  by  night  with  a  light  of  fire,  and  the 
latter  perishing  by  a  continued  darkness,  whose  horror  was 
increased  by  the  glare  of  spectres  and  apparitions;  an  army 
of  hornets  marching  before  the  people  of  God,  to  drive  the 
Canaanites  from  their  possessions,  and  the  Egyptians  de- 
stroyed by  as  dreadful  a  persecution  of  locusts ;  the  clouds, 
at  several  times,  converted  into  a  shower  of  hailstones  to 
overthrow  the  wicked,  and,  at  other  times,  the  elements 
suspending  their  known  qualities  in  favour  of  God's 
chosen."  Such  important  facts  recorded  in  this  book,  ma- 
nifesting God's  displeasure  against  sin,  and  his  acceptance 
and  reward  of  obedience,  shew  the  great  usefulness  of  it, 
and  that  it  was  not  without  reason  approved  of  by  the 
church,  and  appointed  to  be  read  in  it,  for  instruction  and 
edification.  And  hence  we  may  presume  Dr.  Raynolds, 
who  wrote  so  learnedly  against  the  authority  of  the  Apo- 
cryphal Books,  was  induced  to  speak  so  favourably  of  this 
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and  Ecclesiasticus,  calling  them,  "  Valde  bonos  et  utiles, 
et  omnibus  tractationibus  praeferendos  (which  is  the  lan- 
guage also  of  St.  Austin,  de  Praedest.  Sanct.  lib.  i.)  proxi- 
mumque  illis  locum  deberi  post  scripturam  sacram." 
(Prsel.  7.  74.) 

The  original  text  of  this  book  is  in  Greek,  nor  are  there 
reasons  suflScient  to  induce  us  to  conclude,  that  it  was  ever 
extant  in  Hebrew :   but  though  the  author  wrote  Greek 
well,  and  was  acquainted  with  approved  writings,  both  of 
philosophers  and  poets,  in  that  language,  yet,  in  all  the 
editions  which  I  have  carefully  consulted  and  compared, 
there  seem  to  be  many  faulty  and  suspicious  passages. 
Junius  has  the  like  observation  upon  all  the  Apocryphal 
Books :  "  Permulti  ubique  inveniuntur  loci  varii,  distorti, 
depravati.     Depravati  autem  ?  imo  profligati,  asque  in  con- 
textu  Graeco  atque  in  translationibus,  quos  quidem  locos 
partim  ex  canonicorum  scriptorum  auctoritate,  partira  ex 
ipsorum  auctorum  secum,  aut  aliorum  cum  ipsis  compara- 
tione,  partimque  ex  judicio  necesse  fuit  emendare."  (Praef. 
ad  Lib.  Apoc.)  From  him  therefore  I  promised  myself  no 
little  assistance ;  but  neither  Junius,  nor  the  many  com- 
mentators I  have  occasionally  consulted,  give  that  light 
which  one  might  have  expected  in  the  most  diflScult  pas- 
sages.   And  though  they  could  not  but  perceive,  and  often 
do  acknowledge,  the  Greek  text  to  be  corrupt,  yet  they  con- 
tent themselves  with  giving  a  general  guess  at  the  author's 
meaning,  without  strictly  and  minutely  examining  the  ori- 
^nal,  whether  it  would  warrant  and  justify  such  a  sense, 
or  might  be,  by  some  happy  conjecture,  altered  to  afford  a 
better.     There  is,  indeed,  thus  much  to  be  said  in  the  behalf 
of  some  of  them,  that  being  catholic  commentators,  the  very 
text  itself  was  sacred  to  them ;  but  why  the  few  protestant 
expositors,  whom  we  find  among  the  sacred  critics,  should 
be  generally  so  sparing  of  their  learned  labours,  as  to  at- 
tempt scarce  a  single  emendation,  when  the  badness  of  the 
original  text  in  so  many  places  called  for  their  assistance, 
can  be  resolved  into  no  truer  cause  than  what  is  mentioned 
before,  viz.  that  the  Apocryphal  Books  having  been  too 
much  extolled  by  the  Romanists,  and  even  made  a  part  of 
the  canon,  and  many  of  their  erroneous  tenets  pretended  to 
be  warranted  from  thence,  these  have  been  as  remarkably 
regardless  of  them,  and  through  an  over  cautious  delicacy 
have  gone  into  the  other  extreme;  which  probably  may  be 
the  reason,  joined  to  the  scarcity  of  useful  notes  and  ob- 
servations upon  the  Apocryphal  Books,  that  the  learned 
Poole  has  taken  no  notice  of  these  in  his  Synopsis.    But  as 
this  way  of  reasoning  against  the  general  usefulness  of  a 
thing,  from  a  particular  abuse  of  it,  is  allowed  on  all  hands 
to  be  illogical  and  inconclusive,  there  is  the  less  occasion 
to  enlarge  on  this  head. 

As  there  are  many  passages  which  to  me  seem  faulty  in 
the  original,  and  have  hitherto  passed  unaltered,  and  even 
unattempted,  I  have  endeavoured  to  restore  these  by  the 
most  easy  and  natural  helps;  sometimes  by  a  different 
point  only,  sometimes  by  the  change  of  a  few  letters ;  mis- 
takes, which  might  arise  probably  at  first  from  the  careless- 
ness of  transcribers,  or  the  likeness  and  affinity  of  sound: 
bat  have  been  cautious  of  indulging  too  much  liberty  and 
wantonness  this  way,  and  when  any  criticism  is  attempted, 
and  an  emendation  of  the  original  text  offered,  which  I. was 
induced  to,  either  by  the  sense  of  the  context,  or  the  bad- 
ness of  the  present  construction,  or  the  authority  of  the  an- 


cient versions,  which  I  have  constantly  consulted,  I  have 
always  supported  such  an  alteration  with  reasons  at  least 
probable,  and  have  not  obtruded  any  favourite  criticism 
dogmatically,  but  submitted  it,  with  great  deference,  to  su- 
perior judgment,  being  ready  to  retract  any  mistake,  and 
to  acknowledge  my  obligation  for  any  friendly  information. 
Nor  have  I  boldly  attempted  any  transposition,  however 
inclined  or  induced  to  it,  by  the  confusion  and  perplexity 
of  some  passages  in  their  present  state,  such  as  chap.  i.  16. 
xii.  27.  not  having  authority  from  manuscripts,  or  the  an- 
cient versions  :  for  though  a  conjecture  of  a  transposition 
may  be  sometimes  admitted  in  books  which  are  confessedly 
wrote  in  prose,  yet,  as  some  learned  men  have  been  of  opi- 
nion (see  Grabe's  Prolegom.  tom.  ult.  cap.  1,  2.  Calmet's 
Diction,  in  voce  Wisdom),  that  this  book,  and  that  of  Ec- 
clesiasticus, were  originally  wrote  in  metre,  and  there  maiy, 
perhaps,   seem  some   countenance   for  it  from  the  many 
poetical  terms  here  used,  and  from  their  being  wrote  stiche- 
wise  in  the  Alexandrian  manuscript,  in  the  same  manner  as 
the  book  of  Job,  Psalms,  Proverbs,  Ecclesiastes,  and  Can- 
ticles are,  to  which  some  of  the  old  Latin  translations,  and 
Dr.  Grabe,  in  his  late  edition,  probably  for  the  same  rea- 
son, have  joined  them ;  I  was,  on  this  account,  less  disposed 
to  indulge  any  conjectural  transposition,  as,  in  metrical 
books,  mistakes  of  that  nature  could  not  so  easily  happen; 
though  nothing  certain  can  be  built  upon  this,  even  though 
we  should  suppose,  with  some  others,  that  this  book  was 
originally  wrote  in  Hebrew.    Thus  much  I  can  assert,  with 
great  truth  and  sincerity,  that  as  it  was  my  design  to  make 
the  work  useful  in  all  possible  particulars,  I  have  pur- 
posely confined  myself  to  explain,  as  indeed  all  expositors 
should,  the  most  difficult  passages,  nor  have  I  designedly 
left  any  one  diflSculty  which  respects  either  the  sense,  or 
the  reading  of  the  original  text  itself,  unattempted  at  least. 
And  this  I  have  done  by  minutely  examining  the  Greek 
text,  collating  the  several  editions  and  their  various  read- 
ings, consulting  the  oriental  versions,  and  the  several  an- 
cient English  translations,  comparing  the  author's  account 
with  the  Scripture  history,  and  collecting  what  was  pa- 
rallel, or  would  give  an  additional  light,  from  Josephus, 
Philo,  Spencer,  Selden,  &c.  and  to  these  helps  I  have  oc- 
casionally added  some  material  notes  and  observations  of 
those  celebrated  commentators.  Messieurs  of  Port-Royal 
and  Calmet ;  the  former  give  us  the  sentiments  of  the  fa- 
thers, and  their  exposition  and  reflections  upon  particu- 
lar important  points ;  and  the  latter,  in  the  explanatory 
way,  exceeds  all  the  commentators  that  went  before,  and 
almost  supersedes  the  use  of  any  other.     Such  as  would 
see  a  short  marginal  paraphrase  upon  this  book,  will  pro- 
bably find  satisfaction  from  a  small  one  in  12mo.  published 
in  1706.     And  that  the  following  sheets  may  be  useful  to 
every  class  of  readers,  I  have  likewise  studied  plainness 
and  clearness,  and  inserted  in  their  proper  places  many 
moral  reflections,  such  as  arose  naturally  from  the  subject, 
which,  as  they  tend  to  discourage  vice,  and  shew  the  fal- 
lacy of  libertine  or  epicurean  principles,  so  they  serve  like- 
wise to  enliven  the  work,  and  are  a  sort  of  relief  and  enter- 
tainment after  a  dry  criticism. 

The  English  translation  of  the  Apocryphal  Books,  whicli 
the  church  now  uses,  is  that  which  was  made  by  the  com- 
mand of  king  James  I. ;  but  though  seven  very  considerable 
persons  were  employed  in  the  work,  yet  it  is  surprising  to 
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observe  in  how  many  places  it  is  faulty  and  imperfect.  In 
that  of  the  Book  of  Wisdom,  the  language  is  not  only  bad, 
but  the  sense  often  obscure  and  intricate ;  and  though  some 
allowance  maybe  made  upon  account  of  the  faultiness  of  the 
original  text,  which  might  in  particular  passages  occasion 
the  obscurity  of  our  version,  yet  often,  where  the  original 
"    pure,  clear,  and  intelligible,  the  translators  have  not 


is 


only  fallen  short  of  the  force  and  beauty  of  it,  but  have  un- 
accountably mistaken  the  sense ;  and  where  the  Greek  hap- 
pens to  be  equivocal,  and  will  admit  of  different  meanings, 
have  frequently  taken  the  worst,  and  most  foreign  to  the 
context.  The  translation  of  the  first  part  is  much  the  best 
executed,  but  the  three  last  chapters  betray  great  negli- 
gence, and  seem  to  come  from  a  hasty,  I  had  almost  said 
an  unskilful,  hand.  In  all  such  faulty  instances  I  have 
helped  our  version,  and  given  the  true  rendering ;  nor  is  the 
number  of  emendations  attempted  in  the  Greek  text  less 
considerable:  how  far  I  have  succeeded  in  the  critical 
part  is  submitted  to  the  judgment  of  the  learned,  but  hope 
it  will  meet  with  more  candour,  being  the  first  essay.  If 
what  I  now  offer  to  the  public  shall  be  favourably  received, 
I  shall  be  induced  to  publish,  in  due  time,  the  like  com- 
mentary upon  the  Book  of  Ecclesiasticus,  which  is  already 
in  some  forwardness. 

That  nothing  might  be  wanting  that  could  give  any  in- 
sight into  the  book  itself,  or  contribute  to  the  discovery  of 
its  author,  I  have  prefixed  two  Dissertations  of  Calmet's, 
which  I  purposely  translated  from  the  French,  as  they  are 
drawn  up  with  great  judgment,  and  will  be  found  very  use- 
ful for  the  better  understanding  this  writer ;  one  upon  the 
book  itself,  the  other  containing  the  opinions  and  conjec- 
tures of  learned  men  about  the  author.    In  the  former,  the 
style,  sentiments,  method,  and  subject-matter  of  the  Book 
of  Wisdom  are  so  judiciously  treated  of,  that  it  is  needless 
to  attempt  to  add  to  it;  but,  as  the  conclusion  contains  some 
bold  assertions  of  the  canonicalness  and  inspiration  of  the 
Apocryphal  Books,  which  are  not  warrantable,  and  which, 
unanswered,  through  the  authority  of  so  great  a  name,  might 
have  done  harm, — I  mean  his  appeal  to  those  pretended 
councils,  in  whose  decrees  the  Romanists  take  shelter,  and 
this  learned  commentator  so  much  triumphs  in, — I  thought 
it  incumbent  upon  me,  however  unequal  to  the  challenge, 
to  examine  and  confute  this  pretence,  which  I  have  done  in 
the  clearest  manner  that  the  nature  of  such  a  controversy 
will  admit  of,  and  by  authorities  and  reasons  so  full  and  co- 
gent, that  I  trust  an  antidote  is  provided  against  any  possi- 
ble poison  that  can  be  conveyed.  In  the  latter,  he  recounts 
tlie  several  supposed  authors  of  this  book  mentioned  by 
antiquity,  and  the  arguments  urged  in  their  behalf,  but  at 
length  he  leaves  the  point  undetermined ;  so  that  from  him 
we  rather  learn  who  is  not,  than  who  is,  the  real  author  of 
it.    But  the  reasons  which  he  produces  in  favour  of  Philo 
the  Jew,  it  must  be  confessed,  are  very  strong ;  so  strong, 
that  it  seems  not  improbable  he  would  have  adjudged  this 
book  to  him,  if  the  canonicalness  of  it  would  not  have  been 
endangered  thereby.    The  two  principal  arguments  urged 
against  Philo  by  him  are,  his  not  being  inspired,  and  the 
difference  of  style.    The  former  he  himself  acknowledges 
is  of  no  force  to  such  as  do  not  own  the  canonicalness  of 
tliis  book ;  and  the  latter  he  has  answered,  when  he  ob- 
serves, that  this  may  be  occasioned  by  the  difference  of  the 
subject-matter,  according  to  which,  the  same  writer  often 


varies  his  style,  and  seemingly  differs  from  himself;  which 
is  particularly  true  of  Philo,  for  sometimes  his  pieces  are 
allegorical,  sometimes  literal,  sometimes  between  both  ex- 
tremes, and  yet,  from  some  resemblance  in  the  features, 
one  may  easily  know  that  they  belong  to  the  same  parent: 

"  Facies  non  omnibus  una. 
Nee  diversa  tamen ;  qualis  decet  esse  sororum." 

Such  a  variation  of  style,  therefore,  if  there  were  no  other 
arguments  against  him  of  more  weight,  no  more  concludes 
against  Philo,  than  a  change  of  dress,  according  to  the 
exigency  of  a  man's  business  and  occasions,  infers  a  real 
change  of  his  person. 

St.  Jerome  acquaints  us  tliat  many  of  the  ancients  sup- 
posed this  book  to  be  wrote  by  Philo,  (Prol.  in  lib.  Sap.) 
and  some  very  considerable  moderns  are  of  the  same  opi- 
nion. Dr.  Raynolds  contends,  that  it  was  wrote  by  Philo 
in  the  time  of  the  emperor  Caius,  who  would  have  his  sta- 
tue set  up  and  adored  in  the  temple  of  Jerusalem,  (Sueton. 
in  vit.  Calig.  22.)  and  that  the  Jews  sent  this  very  Philo, 
as  their  ambassador,  to  intercede  with  him  not  to  profane 
their  temple,  but  the  emperor  ordered  Petronius  to  see  the 
orders  about  his  statue  complied  with.  This,  he  says,  is 
perfectly  agreeable  to  the  argument  and  drift  of  the  Book 
of  Wisdom;  and  from  hence  he  accounts  for  those  pre- 
cepts in  the  first  and  sixth  chapters,  which  contain  the 
duty  of  princes,  that  they  were  inserted  with  a  view  to 
Caius,  to  admonish  him  how  he  ought  to  act,  or  to  instruct 
his  successors.  Hence,  likewise,  those  fine  observations 
upon  the  reward  of  virtue,  the  happy  exit  of  good  men, 
and  the  torment  which  awaits  the  wicked,  especially  those 
in  power,  in  the  second,  third,  fourth,  and  fifth  chapters, 
designed,  as  he  supposes,  for  the  comfort  of  the  distressed 
Jews,  and  as  a  warning  and  terror  to  evil  and  tyrannical 
princes.  Hence,  lastly,  those  severe  remarks  upon  the 
original,  progress,  mischief,  and  downfal  of  images  and 
idols,  and  those  threatenings  against  them,  their  makers, 
and  worshippers,  which  are  to  be  found  at  large  in  the 
thirteenth  and  fourteenth  chapters.  (Cens.  Lib.  Apoc. 
tom.  i.  Pra;l.  22.) 

Junius  thinks  the  Book  of  Wisdom  was  composed  from 
some  fragments  of  Solomon,  and  that  it  is  an  extract  from 
his  writings,  which  the  seventh,  eighth,  and  ninth  chapters 
may  seem  to  favour,  and  that  Philo  was  the  compiler; 
and  so  takes  the  middle  way,  between  those  who  assign  it 
to  Solomon,  and  those  who  ascribe  it  to  Philo.  Bishop 
Cosin  concurs  in  giving  this  book  to  Philo,  (Schol.  Hist, 
sect.  30.)  and  refers  in  the  margin  to  the  following  autho- 
rities, as  confirming  this  opinion,  S.  Basil,  Ep.  ad  Am- 
philoch.  S.  Hier.  Prasf.  in  lib.  Sol.  Beleth  de  Div.  Offic. 
cap.  60.  Jo.  Sarisbur.  Epist.  172.  Aquin.  in  Dionys.  de 
Diviu.  Nom.  cap.  4.  Lect.  9.  Bonavent.  in  lib.  Sap.  Lyran. 
in  eundem.  These  farther  authorities  in  favour  of  Philo, 
joined  to  Calmet's  arguments,  though  stronger  than  any 
hitherto  alleged  for  any  other  person,  must  yet  be  allowed 
to  amount  only  to  a  bare  probability. 

As  there  is  not  sufficient  light  for  determining  with  any 
certainty  the  real  author  of  the  Book  of  Wisdom,  or  the 
precise  time  in  which  he  wrote,  I  shall  set  down  only  what 
is  most  generally  agreed  on  with  relation  to  this  book,  viz. 
that  it  was  not  wrote  by  Solomon,  though  the  title  carries 
his  name,  nor  originally  in  Hebrew  ;   that  it  was  wrote 
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by  a  Hellenist  Jew,  for  the  style  shews  that  it  was  a  Greek 
that  composed  it,  as  St.  Jerome  observes,  "  Stylus  ipse 
Graecam  eloquentiam  redolet,"  (Prol.  ia  lib.  Sap.)  and 
from  some  circumstaaces  in  the  book  itself,  it  seems  most 
probable  to  be  wrote  by  a  Hellenist  Jew  of  Alexandria  in 
particular.  That  it  was  wrote  long  after  Malachi,  and  the 
ceasing  of  prophecy,  even  a  considerable  time  after  the 
LXX.  interpreters,  and  therefore  not  by  one  of  them. 
We  may,  I  think,  come  still  nearer  its  (rue  date,  if  we 
place  it  after  the  times  of  the  Maccabees,  and  consequently 
that  it  is  much  later  than  the  Book  of  Ecclesiasticus :  for 
what  Grotius  urges  from  its  being  placed  in  all  the  copies 
before  that  of  Ecclesiasticus,  is  of  little  weight  to  deter- 
mine its  era,  nor  is  the  order  of  books,  as  it  occurs  in  our 
Bibles,  any  rule  for  settling  the  precedence  in  point  of 
time.  For  does  not  the  book  of  Job  follow  after  the  Pen- 
tateuch, and  other  books  confessedly  later?  and  yet  the 
learned  suppose  it  to  be  wrote  before  any  of  the  books  of 
Moses,  and  probably  the  oldest  book  we  have  now  re- 
maining. (See  Origen.  cont.  Cels.  lib.  i.  Eu.seb.  Demonst. 
Evang.  lib.  i,  cap.  6.  Selden,  de  Jure  Nat.  &c.  cap.  11. 


Bishop  Sherlock.  Dissert,  ii.)  In  a  word,  allowing  the 
uncertainty  of  the  author,  and  of  the  exact  time  when  this 
book  was  wrote,  yet,  as  it  certainly  precedes  the  most 
primitive  ecclesiastical  writings  in  point  of  time,  and  can- 
not, without  manifest  injury,  be  supposed  inferior  to  them 
in  point  of  worth,  it  ought  at  least  to  be  put  upon  the  same 
level  with  them,' and  challenge  as  high  a  regard. 

What  a  late  learned  metropolitan  says  of  the  authority  of 
the  writings  of  the  apostolical  fathers,  belongs  in  an  equal, 
if  not  a  higher,  degree  to  the  Apocryphal  Books,  especially 
the  didactical  ones  :  "  We  cannot  doubt  but  that  what  was 
universally  approved  of,  and  allowed,  not  by  a  few  learned 
men,  but  the  whole  church  in  those  days,  what  was  per- 
mitted to  be  publicly  read  to  the  faithful  for  their  comfort 
and  instruction,  must  by  this  means  have  received  the 
highest  human  approbation,  and  ought  to  be  looked  upon 
by  us,  though  not  of  equal  authority  with  those  books, 
which  the  same  church  has  delivered  to  us  as  strictly  ca- 
nonical, yet  as  standing  in  the  first  rank  of  ecclesiastical 
writings."  (Archbishop  Wake's  Prelim.  Disc,  to  the  Transl. 
of  Apost.  Epist.  p.  119.) 
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TRANSLATED  FROM  THE  FRENCH. 
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'USTOM  and  the  language  of  the  church  have  always 
given  to  the  books  attributed  to  Solomon,  the  title  oi  Sapi- 
ential books.  The  fathers  often  cite  them  under  the  general 
name  of  The  Wisdom  of  Solomon,  and  in  ecclesiastical 
language.  The  Book  of  Wisdom  comprehends  not  only  all 
the  undoubted  works  of  that  prince,  but  likewise  Ecclesias- 
ticus, and  that  which  we  are  now  going  to  explain,  which 
by  a  peculiar  privilege  hath  been  called,  by  way  of  emi- 
nence. The  Book  of  Wisdom  ;  or,  as  the  Greek  expresses 
it,  ITie  Wisdom  of  Solomon.  Not  that  Solomon  was  the 
author  of  this  book,  scarce  any  learned  men  are  of  that  opi- 
nion ;  but  it  has  been  looked  upon  as  a  summary  of  his 
sentiments,  and  as  containing  some  of  his  most  weighty 
and  important  maxims.  Some  of  the  ancients  quote  it  also 
by  the  Greek  name  Panaretos,  i.  e.  a  treasury  of  all  virtue, 
or  a  collection  of  useful  instructions  to  bring  us  to  it.  And 
in  this  sense  we  must  understand  wisdom  in  this  author,  as 
synonymous  to  religion,  piety,  justice,  and  the  fear  of  God ; 
a  sense  widely  different  from  that  in  which  wisdom  is  un- 
derstood in  the  writings  of  the  heathen  philosophers,  where 
it  has  but  little  concern  or  connexion  with  religion,  and  the 
practice  of  real  virtue,  aiming  only  to  enlighten  and  im- 
prove the  understanding,  and  to  give  it  a  sort  of  fruitless 
knowledge  of  general  truths  of  a  very  imperfect  morality 
founded  wholly  tipon  nature. 


The  principal  end  proposed  by  the  author  of  this  book 
is,  the  instruction  of  kings,  nobles,  and  judges  of  the  earth ; 
he  addresses  his  discourse  to  them,  accommodates  his 
rules  to  their  circumstances  and  occasions,  and  exhorts 
them  to  a  serious  and  diligent  study  of  wisdom.  And  to 
incline  them  the  more  effectually  to  it,  he  assumes  the  name 
of  Solomon,  and  speaks  to  them  as  in  his  person  with  an 
air  of  authority,  but  without  haughtiness  or  affectation. 
He  proposes  this  great  prince  to  them  as  a  pattern,  and 
recounts  by  what  means  he  arrived  to  that  height  of  glory, 
riches,  knowledge,  and  eloquence;  he  declares,  that  it  is 
to  wisdom  alone  he  is  indebted  for  all  these  blessings,  and 
that  whoever  will  imitate  him,  may  arrive  to  the  same  hap- 
piness and  perfection.  And  to  engage  them  the  more  ef- 
fectually to  the  pursuit,  he  assures  them,  that  the  means  of 
attaining  wisdom  are  not  difficult,  that  to  gain  her  is  only 
asking  her  of  God,  that  she  even  prevents  those  that  seek 
her,  and  hastens  to  meet  those  who  sincerely  desire  her. 

He  discovers  to  them,  at  the  same  time,  the  obstacles 
that  tliey  may  meet  with  in  the  study  and  pursuit  of  wis- 
dom, which  he  shews  are  chargeable  on  men  themselves, 
rather  than  on  God ;  that  therefore  they  wrongfully  ac- 
cuse nature,  and  to  no  purpose  urge  their  own  weakness 
and  infirmities.  For  death  and  sin  made  not  their  first  en- 
try into  the  world  through  the  will  of  God,  but  by  the  fraud 
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of  the  devil,  and  through  the  fault  of  men  themselves.  At 
first  man  was  created  pure,  innocent,  and  immortal,  and 
•was  himself  the  cause  of  forfeiting  these  great  blessings 
and  prerogatives.  But  notwithstanding  his  fall,  Wisdom 
is  still  pos.siblc  to  be  attained  by  him,  and,  through  the  as- 
sistance of  God,  he  may  acquire  it.  But  to  engage  God 
to  be  his  friend,  he  must  avoid,  above  all  things,  sin,  de- 
bauchery, and  deceit,  for  God  will  be  served  faithfully, 
and  with  an  upright  heart,  nor  will  wisdom  ever  enter  into 
or  dwell  in  a  deceitful  and  corrupt  soul. 

He  expressly  confutes  those  who  believe  the  soul  to  be 
mortal,  and  who  place  their  sovereign  happiness  in  the 
pleasures  of  sense,  and  says,  they  deservedly  brought 
death  upon  themselves,  by  siding  with  the  devil,  and 
ranging  themselves  in  his  party,  who,  through  envy, 
brought  men  into  this  degenerate  and  unhappy  state.  He 
represents  the  rightemts  man  as  reviled,  hated,  persecuted, 
condemned  unjustly,  and  at  length  put  to  death,  and  in 
such  terms  as  suit  admirably  with  the  sufferings  and  pas- 
sion of  Jesus  Christ.  He  threatens  the  wicked  with  the 
judgments  of  God,  and  extreme  punishment  in  another  life, 
and  represents  them  in  a  state  of  despair  at  seeing  the  hap- 
piness of  the  just,  which  they  shall  be  witnesses  of.  On 
the  other  side,  he  describes  the  blessed  condition  of  the 
saints  in  a  future  state,  as  a  condition  of  joy,  peace,  and 
glory,  and  represents  them  as  kings  and  judges,  who  shall 
shine  in  heaven,  and  exercise  there  a  jurisdiction  as  glo- 
rious, as  their  humiliation  was  on  earth  contemptible.  He 
commends  virginity,  and  opposes  it  to  the  many  disorders 
of  lust  and  incontinence,  and  in  particular  inveighs  against 
the  sin  of  adulterers,  whose  posterity  he  shews  to  be  un- 
fortunate, and  of  short  continuance. 

He  speaks  of  wisdom  in  the  most  magnificent  and  pom- 
pous terms,  in  such  a  manner,  that  he  often  attributes  to  her 
what  in  strictness  belongs  only  to  the  Divinity  itself,  of 
whom  she  is  a  ray  and  emanation.  He  gives  her  the  name 
of  the  Spirit  of  God,  the  Holy  Spirit,  Creator,  which  fills 
and  knows  all  things,  and  is  almighty ;  one  in  essence,  but 
manifold  and  diversified  in  her  operations.  He  says,  that 
>visdom  is  a  sort  of  efflux  or  vapour,  which  issues  and  pro- 
ceeds from  the  sovereign  virtue  of  God,  an  emanation  of 
his  splendour,  the  brightness  of  the  everlasting  light,  the 
spotless  mirror  of  the  majesty  of  God,  and  the  express 
image  of  his  goodness;  that  being  but  one,  she  can  do  all 
things,  and  continuing  the  same,  renovates,  or  makes  all 
things  new.  That  none  are  beloved  of  God  who  are  not 
filled  with  wisdom ;  that  she  is  always  about  his  throne, 
and  was  present  at,  and  assisted  in,  the  first  creation  of 
man.  He  prays  to  the  Lord  to  send  her  down  from  hea- 
ven, that  she  may  instruct  him,  and  be  his  guide  and  as- 
sistant. 

He  shews  the  advantages  which  wisdom  procures  to  men 
by  his  own  happy  experience ;  that  Adam,  who  fell  at  the 
beginning,  recovered  himself  by  wisdom ;  that  through  her 
Noah  had  the  happiness  to  please  God,  and  to  preserve 
himself  pure  and  unspotted  in  the  midst  of  a  wicked  and 
perverse  generation ;  that  it  was  wisdom  which  preserved 
Abraham  from  the  general  corruption  of  the  world,  and 
Lot  in  the  destruction  of  Sodom.  He  relates  the  history 
of  Jacob  and  Joseph ;  that  of  Moses  and  the  Hebrews  in 
Egypt  and  in  the  desert;  and  the  principal  miracles  that 
God  vn'ought  in  their  favour,  and  always  ascribes  to  wis- 


dom the  glory  of  them.  He  draws  an  elaborate  and  judi- 
cious parallel  of  the  different  manner  in  which  God  treated 
the  Egyptians  and  the  Hebrews,  and  compares  the  just  se- 
verity of  God  towards  the  former,  with  the  many  signal  in- 
stances of  favour  shewn  to  the  latter.  He  enlarges  upon 
the  original  of  idolatry,  and  shews  its  folly,  progress,  fatal 
consequences  and  eflects,  and  foretells  its  ruin  and  down- 
fal.  That  idolaters  are  the  most  senseless  of  all  men,  and 
their  blindness  absolutely  inexcusable,  in  not  discovering 
and  finding  out  the  true  God  by  the  help  and  scale  of  the 
creatures.  And  in  general  it  may  be  said,  that  in  no  other 
book  of  Scripture,  nobler  and  more  grand  conceptions  of 
the  Deity  are  to  be  met  with  than  in  this. 

There  are  some  particular  sentiments  in  this  book,  which 
have  made  some  doubt  of  the  inspiration  of  the  author,  and 
of  the  canonicalness  of  the  book  itself.  We  shall  examine 
in  a  particular  Dissertation,  what  he  says  about  the  original 
of  idolatry.  There  is  some  difficulty  in  what  he  asserts 
with  respect  to  his  own  soul,  that  it,  being  naturally  good, 
had  the  happiness  to  light  into  a  body  likewise  pure  and 
undefiled,  (viii.  20.)  We  have  examined  the  passage  in 
the  course  of  this  work,  and  shewn  that  he  speaks  there 
only  of  natural  parts,  and  not  of  any  moral  qualities  or 
tmdowments. 

He  says,  in  another  place,  that  Joseph  had  the  sceptre  of 
Egypt,  which  is  not  mentioned  in  the  books  of  Moses,  and 
that  the  Hebrews,  whilst  they  remained  there,  under  the 
bondage  of  Pharaoh,  were  a  just  and  irreproachable  people, 
which  is  contrary  to  what  Ezekiel  and  other  prophets  say 
of  them,  who  accuse  them  of  idolatry  in  that  very  country. 
He  approves  of  the  Hebrews  spoiling  the  Egyptians  of 
their  goods,  as  being  only  the  just  recompence  of  their  la- 
bour, which  before  was  so  badly  requited.  He  adds  like- 
wise many  particulars  to  Moses's  account :  he  seems  to 
believe  that  Abraham  lived  at  the  time  of  the  building  the 
tower  of  Babel,  and  that  wisdom  prevented  him  from  con- 
senting to  that  bold  and  presumptuous  design,  and  kept 
him  free  from  idolatry,  which,  like  an  inundation,  over- 
spread the  earth.  He  accuses  the  Canaanites  of  magic, 
eating  human  flesh,  worshipping  flies  and  insects,  which 
the  Scripture  does  not  charge  them  with.  It  is  true  in- 
deed, that  the  Philistines  adored  Beelzebub,  the  god  of 
flies ;  but  these  people  were  not  of  the  race  of  Canaan,  nor 
of  his  extraction. 

He  says,  that  the  fire  which  fell  with  hail  and  rain  upon 
Egypt,  spared  those  animals  which  plagued  the  Egyptians, 
supposing  that  the  frogs,  flies,  and  locusts  were  still  sub- 
sisting at  that  time,  which  is  contrary  to  the  account  of 
Moses.  He  speaks  of  manna,  as  a  food  prepared  in 
heaven,  as  the  nourishment  of  angels,  and  in  which  the 
Hebrews  found  every  thing  agreeable  to  their  palate  that 
they  could  wish  for;  whereas  Moses  tells  us,  that  the  taste 
of  manna  was  like  that  of  wafers,  or  bread  prepared  \vith 
oil ;  that  the  Israelites  were  so  surfeited  with  it,  that  they 
disliked  the  very  sight  of  it.  He  makes  apparitions  and 
spectres  to  hannt  the  Egyptians  during  the  three  days' 
darkness  in  Egypt,  supposing  them  to  be  visible  by  the 
light  of  some  sudden  and  occasional  flashes;  and  adds 
some  circumstances  about  the  Israelites'  passage  through 
the  Red  Sea  which  seem  fabulous,  as  what  he  says  of  grass 
and  flowers  appearing  at  the  bottom  of  it,  to  make  their 
journey  more  easy  and  delightsome;  and,  in  fine,  seems  to 
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believe,  that  the  quails  which  fell  in  the  wilderness  round 
about  the  camp  of  the  Hebrews,  was  a  miraculous  produc- 
tion, like  that  of  the  flies  and  frogs  which  Moses  brought 
upon  the  land  of  Egypt. 

But  to  all  this  we  may  answer  in  general,  1.  That  it  is  a 
piece  of  natural  justice  due  to  an  author,  that  is  not  living 
nor  capable  of  explaining  his  own  sentiments,  to  under- 
stand his  expressions  in  the  most  favourable  sense,  and 
not  to  impute  a  bad  meaning  to  him,  as  long  as  one  is  not 
forced  to  it  by  the  plain  evidence  of  his  own  words :  now 
we  have  shewn  in  the  comment,  that  there  are  none  of  these 
passages  which  have  been  excepted  against,  but  what  may 
be  understood  in  a  good  and  consistent  sense.  2,  With 
respect  to  the  additions  which  are  complained  of,  it  is 
common,  we  know,  both  in  sacred  and  profane  history,  for 
one  writer  to  supply  what  hath  been  omitted  by  another. 

"  This  answer  will  hold  (it  may  be  replied)  when  two 
authors  contemporary,  or  nearly  so,  record  the  same  fact; 
but  the  case  is  quite  otherwise  here,  as  the  author  of  this 
book  lived  many  ages  after  Moses."  To  this  we  rejoin, 
that  there  are  two  ways  by  which  the  memory  of  events 
may  be  transmitted  to  posterity,  viz.  by  Scripture,  or  by 
tradition.  If  the  author  could  not  come  to  the  knowledge 
of  these  particulars  by  the  first  of  these  ways,  he  might 
learn  them  by  the  second. — But  if  this  author  was  inspired, 
as  we  assert,  and  shall  hereafter  shew,  there  is  no  with- 
standing the  force  of  his  evidence,  unless  there  could  be 
found  in  his  account  of  things  some  manifest  contradiction 
to  the  sacred  history,  or  sentiments  contrary  to  truth  and 
religion,  which  can  never  be  shewn. 

For,  with  regard  to  Joseph's  having  the  sceptre  of  Egypt, 
it  is  not  to  be  understood  of  a  kingdom  or  sovereignty  pro- 
perly so  called ;  it  means  only  that  he  was  the  second  per- 
son in  the  kingdom,  and  had  a  very  extensive  rule  over  all 
that  country.  And  do  not  Joseph's  own  brethren  say  as 
much  ?  Joseph  is  yet  alive,  and  is  ruler  over  all  the  land  of 
Egypt.  As  to  the  Hebrews,  who  lived  under  the  cruel 
bondage  of  Pharaoh,  loaded  and  overwhelmed  with  hard- 
ships, they  were  just  and  irreproachable  with  respect  to 
that  king  and  his  subjects,  who  had  cruelly  enslaved  them, 
though  not  so  indeed  in  regard  to  God,  who  permitted  their 
slavery  to  punish  their  idolatry. — The  spoil  of  the  goods  of 
the  Egyptians  by  the  Hebrews  is  not  condemned  any  where 
in  Scripture,  and  such  as  have  wrote  on  that  subject,  jus- 
tify the  action  by  many  substantial  reasons. — What  this 
author  says  of  the  Canaanites  is  but  too  true.  The  de- 
scription which  the  Scripture  gives  of  their  abominations,  is 
much  more  shocking  than  any  thing  said  of  them  in  this 
book.  We  have  already  answered  in  general  to  the  ob- 
jection drawn  from  the  addition  to  the  sacred  account,  the 
rest  will  be  discussed  in  the  Commentary  itself.  Some 
have  raised  an  argument  from  the  author  himself, — "  If  he 
is  not  the  real  Solomon,  why  does  he  endeavour  to  pass  for 
that  prince  ?  Can  the  Holy  Spirit  inspire  a  writer  to  per- 
sonate what  he  is  not  .^'  We  answer,  that  such  an  artifice 
in  this  writer,  whoever  he  be,  is  neither  fraudulent  nor 
false.  It  is  no  more  than  a  sort  of  prosopopoeia,  an  inge- 
nious fiction,  whereby  a  writer,  to  give  more  weight  and 
authority  to  the  instructions  delivered,  assumes  the  name 
and  person  of  another  more  ancient.  The  woman  of  Te- 
koah  speaks  in  such  a  disguised  manner  when  she  pretends 
before  the  king  to  have  lost  one  of  her  sons,  2  Sam.  xiv.  4. 


By  the  same  artifice,  one  of  the  sons  of  the  prophets  feigns 
himself  wounded  for  having  let  a  prisoner  escape,  1  Kings 
XX.  35.  Thus  Nathan  reproved  David  for  his  sin  with 
Bath-sheba,  under  the  significant  parable  of  the  ewe-lamb. 
And  thus  the  prophets  introduce  God,  Moses,  Abraham, 
as  occasionally  talking,  to  render  their  discourses,  by  such 
a  fiction,  the  more  lively  and  affecting. 

The  author  of  this  book  designed  to  give  the  heathens  a 
just  idea  of  the  original  and  end  of  true  wisdom. — The 
Greeks  were  passionately  fond  of  philosophy ;  but  they 
knew  not  its  true  origin,  ascribing  it  to  their  own  industry 
and  pains,  which  the  wise  man,  in  this  treatise,  shews  to  be 
the  gift  of  God.  They  make  it  to  consist  in  fruitless  specu- 
lations, or  in  rules  of  a  morality  merely  chimerical  (as  was 
that  of  the  Stoics,  which  exceeded  the  power  of  human 
nature),  or  one  purely  natural,  which  went  no  farther  than 
common  honesty,  and  the  doing  such  actions  as  were  agree- 
able to  right  reason.  But  this  writer  proposes  to  them 
supernatural  wisdom,  having  God  for  its  end,  and  holiness 
for  its  object.  He  overthrows  idolatry  by  shewing  its  ridi- 
culous rise,  sad  consequences,  and  the  horrors  and  abomi^ 
nations  which  accompanied  it;  that  therefore  men,  and 
above  all,  philosophers,  are  inexcusable,  in  not  knowing 
and  acknowledging  God,  and  transferring  to  creatures  that 
honour  which  is  due  to  the  Creator  only.  In  a  word,  he 
destroys  the  opinions  of  the  Epicureans  and  Sadducees, 
who  denied  the  immortality  of  the  soul,  a  future  judgment, 
the  reality  of  hell,  and  the  punishments  and  rewards  of 
another  life.  After  this  manner  he  opposes  the  principal 
mistakes  of  the  philosophers,  and  gives  here  the  plan  of  f* 
true  and  sound  philosophy.  Original  sin,  the  fall,  repent-^ 
ance,  and  recovery  of  the  first  man,  the  rewards  and  punish- 
ments in  a  future  state,  are  as  well,  or  perhaps  more  clearly, 
described  in  this  book  than  in  any  of  the  Old  Testament, 
which  is  of  great  consequence,  to  establish  the  truth  of 
these  opinions,  and  to  shew  the  antiquity  of  such  a  belief 
among  the  Jews. 

The  six  first  chapters  of  this  book  are  as  a  preface  to 
the  rest  of  the  work;  they  are  a  sort  of  an  abridgment  of 
the  nine  first  chapters  of  the  book  of  Proverbs.  In  them 
kings  and  nobles  are  exhorted  earnestly  to  the  study  of 
wisdom.  In  the  seventh  and  eighth  chapters,  the  author, 
assuming  the  name  of  Solomon,  proposes  himself  as  a 
pattern,  and  shews  what  means  he  employed  to  attain  true 
wisdom.  One  sees  there  the  description  of  his  happy 
reign,  and  of  his  consummate  knowledge,  agreeably  to 
what  is  said  of  it  in  the  first  book  of  Kings.  The  ninth 
chapter  is  a  paraphrase  on  the  prayer  which  Solomon 
made  to  God  in  the  beginning  of  his  reign,  which  is  men- 
tioned 1  Kings  iii.  6 — 9.  The  tenth  chapter,  to  the  end  of 
the  book,  is  a  continuation  of  the  same  prayer,  where  he 
enlarges  upon  the  power  of  wisdom,  and  its  effects,  the 
evils  which  accompany  the  wicked  and  inconsiderate,  and 
the  rewards  of  the  truly  wise  and  righteous,  which  he  con- 
firms by  various  instances  and  examples.  The  work  seems 
not  to  have  been  finished,  or  at  least  the  conclusion  of  it 
has  not  reached  us,  for  the  author  does  not  finish  his 
prayer,  as  it  is  natural  to  suppose  he  should,  according  to 
his  first  design. 

We  shall  not  enlarge  here  upon  the  writer  of  this  book, 
nor  the  time  in  which  it  was  wrote ;  we  shall  do  that  in  a 
particular  Dissertation.    The  original  text  is  in  Greek, 
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which  is  yet  preserved,  and  it  docs  not  appear  that  it  was 
ever  extant  in  Hebrew,  notwithstanding  what  some  au- 
thors have  thought  to  the  contrary.  We  find  none  of  those 
Hebraisms,  which  are  hardly  to  be  avoided  by  those  who 
translate  from  the  Hebrew,  nor  any  turns  but  what  are 
usual  in  the  Greek  tongue.  The  author  manifestly  had 
read  the  heathen  writers,  and  wrote  Greek  well;  he  even 
borrows  some  expressions  which  are  peculiar  to  them — as, 
the  giants  being  drowned  in  the  waters  of  the  deluge,  the 
river  of  Forgetfulness,  or  Lethe,  the  kingdom  of  Pluto  or 
Hades,  ambrosia,  &c.  there  are  some  passages  in  which 
he  plainly  appears  to  have  imitated  Plato,  and  one  clearly 
perceives  that  he  had  studied  that  philosopher.  His  style 
is  swelling,  abounds  with  epithets,  often  obscure,  and 
almost  throughout  poetical  and  figurative.  The  Jewish 
writers  had  some  knowledge  of  him,  and  have  quoted  him 
sometimes ;  Rabbi  Moses  ben  Nachman  cites  particularly 
vii.  7.  which  he  gives  in  Syriac,  or  such  Hebrew  as  was 
spoken  at  Jerusalem  in  the  time  of  our  Saviour. 

The  author  often  quotes  Scripture,  and  always  accord- 
ing to  the  Septuagint.  Thus  v.  10 — 13.  he  compares  the 
life  of  man  to  a  shadow,  to  a  vessel  cutting  the  waves,  to 
a  bird  which  parts  the  air,  and  to  an  arrow  shot  at  a  mark, 
which  is  taken  from  Prov.  xxx.  19.  where  the  wise  man 
says,  according  to  the  LXX.  that  there  are  four  things 
which  are  liard  to  be  known;  the  way  of  an  eagle  in  the  air,  ! 
the  way  of  a  serpent  upon  a  rock,  the  way  of  a  ship  in  the 
midst  of  the  sea,  and  the  way  of  a  young  man  in  his  youth; 
but  in  the  Hebrew  the  last  clause  is,  and  tlie  way  of  a 
young  man  with  a  virgin.  So  that  passage  in  ii.  12.  Let 
us  lie  in  wait  for  the  righteous,  because  he  ir  not  for  our 
turn,  is  taken  from  Isa.  iii.  10.  where  the  Septuagint  read, 
ie/  us  bind  the  righteous,  because  he  is  disagreeable  to  us; 
but  in  the  Hebrew  it  is.  Say  ye  to  the  righteous  that  all 
shall  be  well  with  him.  In  his  account  of  the  plagues  of 
Egypt,  he  follows  the  LXX.  particularly  in  what  he  says 
of  the  flies  and  locusts.  And  when  he  speaks  of  idols  in 
the  thirteenth  and  fourteenth  chapters,  he  almost  word  for 
word  copies  what  we  have  in  Isaiah,  Jeremiah,  Baruch, 
and  the  Psalms  on  that  subject. 

The  Latin  translation  which  we  have  of  this  book  is  not 
St.  Jerome's  ;  it  is  the  ancient  Vulgate,  used  in  the  church 
before  the  time  of  that  father,  and  made  from  the  Greek, 
in  the  first  ages  of  the  church,  by  an  author  unknown.  The 
translator  does  not  seem  well  acquainted  with  the  purity 
of  the  Latin  tongue,  often  making  use  of  words  that  are 
not  used  by  approved  authors  in  that  sense;  as  honestas 
for  riches ;  honestus  for  a  rich  man ;  respectus  or  visitatio 
for  the  punishment  which  God  inflicts  upon  the  wicked ; 
supervacuitas  for  vanity  or  vain-glory ;  animalia  supervacua 
for  dangerous  and  noxious  animals.  The  translation 
keeps  very  close  to  the  text,  and  is  strictly  exact  in  ren- 
dering every  single  word  faithfully,  neglecting  all  orna- 
ments of  speech,  and  the  beauties  of  the  Latin  idiom.  St. 
Jerome,  in  his  preface,  to  the  books  of  Solomon,  says,  that 
he  corrected  Proverbs,  Ecclesiastes,  and  Canticles,  from 
the  ancient  version  of  the  LXX.  but  did  not  meddle  with 
the  translation  of  this  book,  or  Ecclesiasticus.  There  are 
not  many  various  readings  in  the  Greek  copies,  but  a 
much  greater  number  in  the  Latin  ones.  The  Complut. 
edition,  that  of  Antwerp,  and  of  Sixtus  V.  in  1590,  aflbrd  a 
great  variety,  which  are  corrected  in  the  Bibles  of  Clement 


VHL  and  in  the  Vulgate.     We  have  marked  them  at  the 
bottom  of  each  page  in  the  Commentary. 

The  Book  of  Wi.sdom  was  not  always  received  by  the 
church  as  canonical,  as  not  being  admitted  into  the  Jewish 
canon  of  Scripture  among  those  books,  which  were  wrote 
in  their  language,  and  passed  through  their  hands  to  the 
Christian  church  without  any  doubt  or  exception.  But 
such  as  were  written  in  Greek,  as  Wisdom  and  Ecclesias- 
ticus, have  been  disputed  and  contested,  and  the  church, 
always  cautious  and  wary  in  her  decisions,  did  not  decree 
to  admit  them  for  canonical,  till  after  mature  judgment 
and  long  deliberation ;  which  slowness  in  her  proceedings 
and  determination  shews,  that  she  did  not  admit  them 
hastily,  or  by  chance.  The  scarcity  of  books  in  the  be- 
ginning of  Christianity,  the  great  distance  of  churches  from 
one  another,  the  difficulty  of  assembling  general  councils, 
made  each  church  keep  to  its  own  tradition,  to  admit,  or 
not  to  admit  books,  till  the  truth  was  at  length  discovered. 

The  principal  reasons  brought  against  the  canonicalness 
of  this  book  are,  1.  That  there  is  no  appearance  thatPhilo 
the  Jew,  to  whom  very  many  authors  ascribe  it,  was  in- 
spired ;  he  lived  and  died  a  Jew  without  any  knowledge 
of  Jesus  Christ,  or  receiving  his  gospel.  2.  The  doubts 
of  some  ancient  fathers,  who  have  ranked  it  in  the  num- 
ber of  disputed  writings :  that  several  particular  churches 
left  it  out  of  their  canon,  and  even  some  late  interpreters, 
as  Lyranus  and  Cajetan,  did  not  admit  it  as  indisputably 
canonical.  3.  The  Jews  not  admitting  it  into  their  canon, 
for  it  does  not  appear  to  have  been  known  among  them 
before  the  time  of  Jesus  Christ.  4.  Internal  evidence  in 
the  book  itself  to  reject  it,  as  plain  imitations  of  the  gos- 
pel, and  writings  of  the  apostles ;  the  opposition  of  some 
passages  to  the  undoubted  Scriptures ;  and  the  addition 
of  others,  which  appears  to  have  been  made  on  purpose. 
All  that  dS.n  be  objected  on  this  head,  we  have  mentioned 
before  in  the  body  of  this  preface ;  and  will  examine,  in 
the  Dissertation  upon  the  author  of  this  book,  the  objec- 
tions with  respect  to  Philo,  and  those  passages  in  the  gos- 
pel and  writings  of  the  apostles,  which  resemble  some  in 
this  book.  We  have  also  answered,  both  in  the  Commen- 
tary and  in  this  preface,  the  accusation  of  untruth,  which 
has  been  urged  against  this  writer.  There  remains  only 
the  difficulty  which  arises  from  the  Jews  not  acknow- 
ledging it  to  be  canonical,  and  some  of  the  ancients  not 
receiving  it. 

The  authority  of  the  Jews  hath  never  been  of  any  great 
weight  in  the  church,  particularly  of  the  modern  Jews, 
whose  malice  and  unfair  dealing,  in  every  thing  relating  to 
our  faith  and  holy  religion,  is  open  and  notorious.  The 
apostles,  whose  authority  is  of  infinitely  more  weight  than 
theirs,  have  taken  quotations  and  proofs  from  this  book.* 
And  it  is  begging  the  question  to  say,  that  this  writer 
copied  from  them.  They  recommended  it  to  the  faithful, 
who  have  ever  since  preserved,  read,  and  cited  it  as  in- 
spired Scripture,  so  that  we  cannot  now  form  any  reason- 
able doubt  about  its  canonicalness.  To  the  testimony  of 
those  few  among  the  ancients,  who  have  disputed  its  au- 
thority, we  oppose  a  crowd  of  witnesses  in  all  ages  of  the 
church,  who  have  acknowledged  and  quoted  it  as  Divine 


*  See  this  objection  discussed  in  note  oii  ix.  13.  and  Bi.sliop  Conn's  Scbolast. 
Hist.  p.  23. 
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Scripture.  In  short,  to  the  scruples  of  those  who,  seeing 
antiquity  wavering  upon  this  point,  have  found  some  dif- 
ficulty to  persuade  themselves  to  admit  this  book  into  the 
canon,  we  oppose  the  third  council  of  Carthage,  in  397 ; 
that  of  Sardica,  in  347;  that  of  Constantinople,  in  TruUo, 
in  692  ;  the  eleventh  of  Toledo,  in  675 ;  that  of  Florence, 
in  1438 ;  and,  lastly,  the  fourth  session  of  the  council  of 
Trent ;  all  which  expressly  admitted  this  book  into  the 
class  of  Holy  Scripture.  And  there  is  scarce  any  ancient 
father  who  has  not  quoted  and  commended  it.  Many  of 
them  attribute  it  to  Solomon,  others  to  some  prophet,  and 
all  to  an  inspired  writer.*  We  may  therefore  reasonably 
urge  upon  this  occasion,  the  argument  of  prescription 
against  our  adversaries,  and  let  them  produce  their  title 
against  our  quiet  possession.  Let  them  attack  and  con- 
fute, if  they  can,  so  many  councils,  f  and  those  learned 


•  Some  of  Ihe  later  fathers,  as  St.  Jerome,  St.  Austin,  &o.  give  indeed  very  boDoar- 
able  titles  to  the  Book  of  Wisdom,  and  the  other  Apocryphal  Books,  calling  them  ca- 
nonical, sacred,  divine ;  bat  then  they  mean  not  by  canonical,  as  the  church  of  Rome 
does,  cammesjidei,  a  perfect  ruU  of  faith;  but  caiwnes  morum  et  hist(yri<c,  snch  as  are 
profitable  only  for  instraclion,  and  to  inform  men  in  the  history  of  the  Jewish  church. 
(See  Dnpin's  Biblioth.  Pat.  tom.  i.  p.  1.)  Nor,  when  they  call  them  sacred  or  divine, 
do  they  mean  to  equal  them  to  Divine  Scripture,  strictly  so  called,  or  to  make  them 
of  the  same  sovereign  authority  with  the  undoubted  canonical  books  themselves,  ~for 
the  establishing  matters  of  faith,  or  determining  controversies  in  religion.  (See  St. 
Jer.  epi.~t.  7.  ad  Laet.  Epist.  ad  Paul.  Praef.  in  lib.  Sol.  Aust.  de  Doctr,  Christ,  lib.  ii. 
cap.  8.  Retract,  lib.  ii.  cap.  10.  De  Civit.  Dei,  lib.  xv.  cap.  23.  Cyril.  Hieros.  in 
Catech.  sect.  4.    Enseb.  Eccl.  Hist.  lib.  vi.cap.  25.     Rnffin.  in  Eipos.  Symb.) 

t  As  the  catholics  lay  the  stress  of  their  cause  upon  these  councils,  and  this 
learned  commentator  triumphs  in  them  as  their  bulwark,  it  seems  proper,  and  even 
necessary,  to  examine  into  the  authority  of  these  councils,  and  consider  how  far  they 
prove  the  point  they  are  brought  for.  1  shall  take  them  in  tht  order  as  they  stand  in 
this  preface.  Wilh  respect  to  Ihe  third  council  of  Carthage,  whereat  St.  Austin  him- 
self, they  say,  was  present,  we  reply,  1.  This  council  was  not  ecumenical,  but  only  a 
provincial  one.  2.  The  forty-seventh  canon  (according  to  Binius),  which  they  urge 
against  us,  was  not  originally  in  the  acts  of  this  council,  but  added  in  the  time  of  Pope 
Boniface.  For  if  this  council  was  held  under  the  consulate  of  Cacsarius  and  Atlicus  in 
the  year  397,  as  the  inscription  or  title  of  this  council  in  all  copies  has  it,  there  can  be 
no  such  canon  in  it;  for  Boniface,  to  whom  this  canon  refers,  was  not  at  that  time 
pope  of  Rome,  nor  above  twenty  years  after,  not  till  418.  3.  The  great  and  general 
council  of  ChalcedoD,  consisting  of  six  hundred  and  thirty  bishops,  confirmed  the 
code  of  the  universal  church ;  in  that  code  were  contained  the  canons  of  the 
council  of  Laodicea,  wherein  we  have  the  catalogue  of  the  canonical  books  of  Scrip- 
ture; but  the  canons  of  the  council  of  Carthage  were  not  confirmed  by  it,  as  not 
having  jet  any  place  in  it.  And  therefore  we  may  safely  conclude,  that  neither  Pope 
Leo  the  First  (whose  legate  subscribed  the  council  for  him),  nor  any  of  the  bishops 
there  gathered  together,  acknowledged  any  other  books  of  canonical  Scripture,  than 
what  the  council  of  Laodicea  (which  left  out  all  these  books)  had  declared  to  be  re- 
ceived, and  read  for  snch  in  the  church,  before  their  time.  4.  The  Romanists  them- 
selves do  not  generally  allow  Ihe  authority  of  this  council,  to  determine  what  books 
are  canonical ;  for  Wisdom,  and  the  rest  of  the  Apocryphal  Books,  have  been  since 
rejected  by  many  great  and  considerable  persons  among  them,  as  Isidore,  Nice- 
phoms,  Rabanus  Maurus,  Hugo,  Lyran,  Cajetan.  (See  Limborcb's  Theol.  Christ. 
lib.  i.  cap.  3.  Meich.  Cauus.  Loc.  Theol.  lib.  v.  cap.  ult.  Baron.  Ann.  tom.  viii.  ad 
aoD.  692.) 

The  next  is  that  of  Sardica,  or  Sardis,  in  347,  which  was  so  far  from  a  general 
council,  that  it  was  only  a  western  synod.  The  canons  of  this  council  were  never  re- 
ceived by  the  catholic  church  as  general  laws,  they  were  never  put  into  the  code  of 
the  canons  of  the  universal  church,  which  was  approved  by  the  great  council  of  Chal- 
cedon,  but  were  first  added  tu  the  code  by  Dionysins  Exignns,  as  those  of  the  council 
of  Carthage  likewise  were.  The  east  never  received  these  canons,  nor  would  the 
bishops  of  iVfrica  own  them.  The  popes  only  used  them,  and  cited  them  nnder  the 
name  of  the  council  of  Nice,  to  give  them  the  greater  weight  and  authority.  (See 
Dupiu's  Eccl.  Hist.  vol.  ii.  p.  261.) 

As  lo  that  at  Constantinople  in  Trullo,  this  is  only  cited  by  them  as  confirming  the 
cvuncil  of  Carthage ;  for  in  other  respects,  the  canons  of  this  council  are  not  so 
agreeable  to  the  Roman  writers,  who  represent  them  as  falsified  and  corrupt.  They 
do  not  relish  the  thirty-sixth  canon,  which  makes  the  bishop  of  Constantinople  equal 
to  the  bishop  of  Rome ;  nor  the  (ifty-fjfth,  which  lays  some  restraints  upon  the  church 
of  Rome.  But  it  is  lo  be  well  observed,  that  the  two  hundred  and  twenty-seven 
bishops  here  assembled,  in  the  second  canon,  confirmed  also  the  council  of  Laodicea 
(which  was  thirty-seven  years  before  that  of  Carthage,  which  they  urge),  which  rec- 
kons the  canonical  booksof  Scripture  as  we  do,  and  excludes  the  rest,  in  canon  fifty- 
VOL.  IV. 


ecclesiastical  writers*  which  are  the  bulwarks  of  our 
cause:  they  must  overthrow  all  these,  before  they  will  be 
able  to  reach  us. 

The  prophecies  which  are  to  be  met  with  in  this  bookj 
and  which  have  been  acknowledged  as  such  by  the  fathers, 
are  still  farther  proofs  of  its  canonicalness.     All  that  is 


nine,  as  not  properly  belonging  to  them.  When  therefore  in  the  same  second  canon 
they  allow  also  the  council  of  Carthage,  they  cannot  be  supposed  immediately  to  con- 
tradict themselves,  but  that  they  understood  the  Laodicean  council  to  be  taken  in  one 
sense,  and  the  council  of  Carthage  in  another  ;  the  latter  extended,  in  a  large  and  im- 
proper acceptation  of  Scripture,  to  the  ecclesiastical  books,  and  the  former,  in  a  more 
strict  and  proper  sense,  took  in  only  those  books  that  were  really  authentic  and  Di- 
vine. For  in  one  and  the  same  sense  they  cannot  both  be  taken,  nor  otherwise  be 
confirmed  and  stand  together.  (See  Cosin's  Schol.  Hist,  sect.  104.  Episcop.  Instit. 
Theol.  lib.  vii.  cap.  7.) 

There  is  still  less  to  be  said  in  favour  of  the  eleventh  council  of  Toledo,  which  was 
subscribed  only  by  the  archbishop  of  Toledo,  sixteen  bishops,  two  deacons,  two 
bishops,  deputies,  and  seven  abbots.  A  number  too  small  and  contemptible  to  make 
a  council  ! 

That  of  Florence  in  1438,  is  of  so  modern  a  date,  that  it  can  be  of  no  great  weight. 
It  was  assembled  by  the  authority  of  the  pope,  and  under  his  infiuence  and  manage- 
ment. In  the  large  tomes  and  editions  of  the  councils,  no  such  canon,  as  is  pre- 
tended, is  to  be  found ;  It  is  a  decree  added  by  some  impostor,  probably  the  epi- 
tomizer  or  abridger  of  the  councils,  and  is  supposed  with  reason  to  be  a  forgery,  for 
nothing  was  mentioned  at  this  council  concerning  the  canon  of  Scripture.  Nor  can 
it  be  called  a  general  or  ecumenical  council,  even  in  respect  of  the  Latin  churches 
only;  many  of  which  neither  acknowledged  Eugenius,  or  his  council,  and  tlie  coun- 
cil of  Bazil  then  sitting,  condemned  this  of  Florence  as  a  schismatical  assembly. 
And  the  Greeks,  as  soon  as  they  were  returned,  and  got  to  Constantinople,  would 
stand  to  nothing  that  their  own  fears  and  the  pope's  persuasion  had  before  led  theui 
into.     (See  Cosin's  Schol.  Hist.  sect.  IfiO.) 

The  last  is  the  famous  decree  of  the  council  of  Trent,  wherein  forty-three,  or  some 
few  persons  more,  were  only  assembled,  and  cursed  all  other  persons  in  the  world, 
that  did  not  receive  their  new  canon  of  Scripture  in  such  marmer  and  form,  as  they 
were  then  first  pleased  to  appoint  it.  To  establish  this  ecumenical  decree,  as  they 
most  unwarrantably  called  it,  of  the  Greek  church  they  had  not  one  ;  of  the  English 
as  few  ;  of  the  Helvetian,  German,  and  northern  churches  none ;  of  the  French  scarce 
two  ;  of  the  Spanish  not  many.  All  the  rest  were  Italians,  and  they  in  no  great  num- 
ber; among  whom  some  were  the  pope's  pensioners,  and  sent  thither  to  overbalance 
the  votes  of  others,  many  of  them  titular,  and  some  unlearned.  And  was  it  ever 
heard  in  the  world  before,  that  forty  bishops  of  Italy,  assisted,  perhaps,  witii  half-a- 
soore  others,  should  make  up  a  general  council  for  all  Christendom  ?  (See  Cosin's 
Schol.  Hist,  sect.  191.)  Wherein,  as  there  was  not  any  one  greatly  remarkiible  for 
learning,  that  voted  the  canonical  authority  of  the  Apocryphal  Books,  which  the  east- 
em  and  western  churches  ever  held  as  suspected  and  uncertain  ;  so  some  of  them 
(as  Father  Paul  observes,  vvhose  testimony  upon  this  occasion  must  be  allowed  of 
great  weight,  and  less  exceptionable)  were  lawyers,  eminent,  perhaps,  in  their  own 
profession,  but  of  little  skill  and  understanding  in  controverted  points  of  religion  ; 
and  such  divines  as  were  among  them,  were  of  low  parts,  and  less  than  ordinary  suf- 
ficiency :  the  greater  number  were  courtiers,  and  bishops  of  such  small  places,  or 
dignities  only  titular,  that  supposing  every  one  to  represent  the  clergy  and  people 
from  whence  he  came,  it  could  not  be  said  that  one  in  a  thousand  in  Christendom 
was  represented  in  this  pretended  council.  (See  Brent's  Trarisl,  of  the  Hist,  of  the 
Council  of  Trent,  b.  ii,  p.  153,)  I  mentioned  just  above,  that  the  eastern  and  west- 
em  churches  looked  upon  the  Apocryphal  Books  as  suspected  and  uncertain.  Those 
that  are  curious  may  see  this  matter  very  minutely  discussed  by  a  particular  detail 
of  the  sentiments  of  the  several  churches,  extracted  chiefly  from  the  writings  of  Ihe 
bishops,  that  presided  over  the  respective  sees,  which  Episcopius  has  happily  exe- 
cuted, Instit.  Theol.  lib.  iii,  cap,  7,  in  such  a  clear  manner,  and  so  exact  a  method,  as 
to  time,  place,  and  persons,  that  we  see  the  judgment  of  these  two  great  ecclesiasti- 
cal bodies,  as  it  were,  in  one  view,  and  without  any  confusion  or  perplexity. 

•  This  may  be  disproved  by  almost  an  infinity  of  testimonies  in  Bp.  Cosin's  Scbo- 
lastical  History,  wherein  by  nn  historical  disquisition  of  the  universal  tradition  of 
the  church  of  God,  unanimously  delivered  in  all  ages  from  the  apostles'  times  (and 
before)  lo  ours,  and  by  a  very  particular  enumeration  of  the  testimonies  of  the  an- 
cient ecclesiastical  writers  through  the  several  centuries,  it  appears,  that  neither  the 
ancient  fathers,  bishops,  nor  ecclesiastical  writers,  taught  or  believed  otherwise  than 
we  now  hold.  So  that  it  seems  strange,  that  so  learned  a  writer  as  Calniet,  should 
either  be  so  greatly  deceived  in  a  point  of  such  consequence,  or  one  in  other  re- 
spects so  fair  and  candid,  should  knowingly  triumph  in  false  evidence  and  unsup- 
ported authorities:  nor  is  it  less  strange,  that  he  should  not  give  the  incomparable 
book  of  this  prelate  a  place  in  his  Bibliotheca  Sacra,  as  the  nature  of  that  work  re- 
quired :  but  we  may  suppose  that  he  either  did  not  know  it,  being  wrote  in  English, 
or  did  not  care  to  have  it  known  and  read,  the  answers  of  it  being  so  cogent  against 
the  Romanists,  and  the  book  itself  the  strongest  bulwark  of  Ihe  protestapt  cause  in 
this  controverted  point  betwixt  us. 
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mentioned  here  of  the  future  downfal  of  idolatry,  and  of  the 
terrible  judgments  which  God  will  inllict  upon  the  wicked, 
may  be  considered  as  a  true  prophecy.  But  the  place  upon 
which  the  ancients  have  fixed  with  most  attention,  is,  where 
the  author  describes  the  punishments  of  tlie  just  man,  in 
terms  so  resembling  the  sufferings  of  Jesus  Christ,  that 
Grotius  imagines  these  passages  to  have  been  added  to  the 
book  by  some  Christiiui  interpolator,  after  the  death  of  our 
Saviour;  which  is  not  at  all  probable,  as  they  are  so  linked 
and  interwoven  with  the  context,  that  they  are  not  to  be 
separated  without  manifest  violence.  The  fathers  had 
quite  a  different  opinion  of  them,  and  have  made  use  of 
them  against  Jews  and  heathens,  and  shewn  the  complete 
accomplishment  of  them  in  the  person  of  Jesus  Christ. 
The  Jews  themselves  do  not  absolutely  reject  this  book ; 


I  have  before  observed,  that  a  learned  rabbi  quotes  a 
passage  from  it  in  his  preface  to  the. Pentateuch.  John 
Picus  of  Mirandola  asserts,  that  ibe  Jews  read  a  Book  of 
"Wisdom  in  Hebrew,  composed,  as  they  thought,  by  Solo- 
mon, as  the  marrow  and  quintessence  of  the  law  of  Moses. 
But  it  is  very  different  from  this  book.  Isidore,  Sixtus  of 
Sienna,  Christopher  a  Castro,  Gonsalve  a  Cervantes,  Lorin, 
in  their  prefaces  to  this  book,  maintain  that  it  was  wrote 
at  first  in  Hebrew,  and  afterward  translated  into  Greek : 
many  affirm,  that  it  was  wrote  by  Solomon,  and  translated 
after  into  Greek  by  the  LXX.  But  these  last  opinions  go 
too  far.  If  the  Jews  were  acquainted  with  and  read  this 
book,  it  must  have  been  translated  into  their  language  from 
the  Greek,  and  we  must  indeed  agree  that  they  never  re- 
ceived it  as  canonical. 
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TRANSLATED  FROM  THE  FRENCH. 


Xf  the  dispute  which  hath  been  raised  about  the  author 
of  the  Book  of  Wisdom,  was  only  among  catholic  writers 
and  all  parties  were  agreed  upon  its  canonicalness,  and 
the  inspiration  of  the  author,  we  should  have  given  our- 
selves no  more  trouble  about  this,  than  some  others  of  the 
sacred  books,  whose  canonicalness  is  acknowledged  by 
all  the  churches,  even  those  which  are  separated  from  our 
communion,  though  the  writers  of  them  are  doubtful  and 
unknown.  When  once  it  is  agreed  that  the  Holy  Spirit  is 
the  original  author  of  a  book,  one  need  not  be  so  solicitous 
who  the  person  employed  as  the  instrument  is.  But  in 
the  question  before  us,  many  of  those  who  dispute  about 
the  writer  of  this  work,  attempt  to  destroy  its  authority, 
and,  by  diminishing  the  credit  of  its  author,  would  take  the 
liberty  to  reject  it  as  apocryphal.  To  oppose  this  is  the 
design  of  the  present  Dissertation,  wherein  we  shall  en- 
deavour to  shew,  that  though  the  author  of  the  Book  of 
Wisdom  be  not  certainly  known,  the  book  itself  does  not 
cease  on  that  account  to  be  authentic,  inspired,  canonical. 
Many  catholic  writers  suppose  the  author  of  this  book 
to  be  Solomon  himself.  "  He  wrote  it  (say  they)  in  He- 
brew, from  whence  it  was  translated  into  Greek  by  the 
LXX.  interpreters,  together  with  the  other  works  of  that 
prince :  the  ancient  fathers  quote  it  often  under  his  name, 
and  it  has  generally  that  title  in  the  Greek  copies.  The 
author  plainly  assumes  this  character  throughout,  and  the 
true  Solomon  stands  cortfessed  in  as  clear  a  manner,  as 
in  any  other  of  his  books.  Every  body  agrees  that  it  is 
not  unworthy  of  his  consummate  wisdom,  and  high  repu- 


tation, and  that  his  sentiments  and  maxims  are  comprised 
in  it :  that  though  this  piece  is  not  now  to  be  met  with  in 
the  Hebrew,  it  cannot  be  concluded  from  thence,  that  it 
was  never  wrote  in  that  language:  for  how  many  works 
have  we  in  the  versions  and  translations  only,  the  originals 
of  which  are  not  now  to  be  found  ?  and  how  many  are 
ascribed  to  particular  authors,  as  indisputably  theirs, 
which  have  less  marks  to  ascertain  them  to  belong  to  such 
writers,  than  this  has  of  being  the  genuine  work  of  Solo- 
mon V  This  is  what  they  plausibly  urge  in  behalf  of  this 
opinion. 

But  to  these  reasons  it  may  be  replied,  that  if  this  work 
was  really  Solomon's,  and  was  in  Hebrew  in  the  time  of 
the  LXX.  interpreters,  the  Jews  would  not  have  forgot 
or  neglected  it  as  they  have  done,  nor  excluded  it  their 
canon.  It  is  entirely  unknown  in  that  language  to  Jose- 
phus,  Philo,  St.  Jerome,  and  Origen;  so  that  in  all  ap- 
pearance it  never  was  in  that  language.  Add  to  this,  that 
the  turn  of  the  phrase  and  expressions  are  in  the  manner 
of  the  Greeks,  and  very  diflerent  from  the  genius  of  the 
Hebrew  tongue.  The  author  quotes  the  Scripture  in  it  ac- 
cording to  the  LXX.  and  borrows  passages  from  books, 
which  were  not  wrote  till  a  long  time  after  Solomon.  To 
pretend  that  the  Jews  have  suppressed  the  original,  out  of 
hatred  to  the  Christians,  who  make  use  of  its  authority  to 
convince  them,  that  they  have  accomplished,  in  the  mur- 
der of  our  Saviour,  what  was  foretold  of  him  in  this  book, 
is  to  advance  what  is  incredible,  and  raising  an  objection 
which  has  been  a  hundred  times  confuted,  and  more  dilfi- 
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cult  to  maintain,  than  what  they  would  avoid  by  this  plea. 
For,  could  the  Jews  have  suppressed  it,  if  they  would  ? 
and  if  they  could,  what  service  would  that  have  done  them, 
since  they  have  left  it  us  in  Greek,  with  so  many  other 
books,  as  strong  at  least  as  this,  to  establish  the  truth  of 
our  religion  ? 

The  authority  of  the  fathers  is  decisive,  to  prove  a  point 
of  faith,  and  the  authenticalness  of  any  text ;  but  then 
their  testimony  must  be  constant  and  uniform ;  but  in  a 
matter  of  criticism,  and  where  their  judgments   are  di- 
vided, their  opinion  does  not  always  determine  the  case. 
Now  here  the  ancients  do  not  speak  in  a  uniform  manner; 
some  absolutely  deny  Solomon  to  be  the  author,  others 
speak  doubtfully,  and  none  affirm  it  in  express  words. 
They  cite  indeed  this  work  according  to  the  usage  of  the 
church,  which  comprehends  under  the  name  of  the  Book 
of  the  Wisdom  of  Solomon,  not  only  Proverbs  and  Ec- 
clesiastes,  but  also  this  book  and  that  of  Ecclesiasti- 
cus.     The  title  of  the  book  in  the  Greek   copies  is  no 
stronger  an  argument  than  the  name  of  king,  which  this 
author  assumes  in  the  body  of  the  work,  or  the  port  and 
appearance  of  Solomon,  with  which  he  would  set  him- 
self off.    The  ancients  often  call  their  books  by  the  names 
of  persons  whom  they  introduce  speaking,  as  Plato  gives  to 
his  Dialogues  the  names  of  Socrates,  Timaeus,  Protago- 
ras; and  Cicero,  to  his  book  of  Famous  Orators,  that  of 
Brutus,  and  to  another  that  of  Hortensius.     Xenophon 
too  calls  the  history,  in  which  he  gives  the  model  of  a  com- 
plete prince,  by  the  name  of  Cyrus,  who  is  the  principal 
character  drawn  in  it.     But  nobody  will  say,  that  these 
pieces  were  wrote  by  those  whose  names  they  bear,  for  it 
is  known  and  confessed  on  all  hands,  that  it  was  Plato, 
Cicero,  Xenophon,  who  wrote  them  under  such  fictitious 
names.     St.  Jerome  says  expressly,  that  the  Book  of  the 
Wisdom  of  Solomon  carries  a  false  and  borrowed  title. 

The  resemblance  that  is  to  be  found  in  the  thoughts  and 
expressions  of  this  book  with  those  of  Solomon,  is  so  far 
from  proving  him  to  be  the  writer  of  it,  that  it  furnishes  a 
strong  argument  to  the  contrary.  This  prince  would  never 
have  copied  from  himself,  nor  have  repeated  here,  what 
he  had  already  said  in  some  other  work;  nor  would  he 
have  cited  passages  from  Isaiah  and  Jeremiah,  who  lived 
so  long  after  him.  We  do  not  design  or  endeavour  to  decry 
the  book,  or  to  diminish  its  real  worth  and  value ;  we  readily 
own,  that  it  is  not  unworthy  of  the  wisdom  of  Solomon  him- 
self, and  we  have  given  it  an  author  more  great  and  noble 
than  that  prince — it  is  the  Holy  Spirit,  which  inspired  this 
writer,  as  he  did  Solomon.  1  shall  not  repeat  here,  what 
I  have  said  elsewhere,  with  respect  to  some  terms  used  in 
this  book,  which  are  borrowed  from  the  heathens,  such 
as  ambrosia,  the  river  of  Forgetfulness,  or  Lethe,  the 
kingdom  of  Pluto  or  Hades,  &c.  These  fables  are  appa- 
rently of  later  date  than  Solomon,  as  well  as  the  chaplets 
and  crowns  of  roses,  mentioned  ii.  8. 

St.  Austin  was  once  of  opinion,  that  Jesus  the  son  of 
Sirach  was  the  author  of  the  books  of  Wisdom  and  Ec- 
clesiasticus;  but  he  did  not  long  continue  under  that  mis- 
take ;  he  recants  as  to  the  book  of  Wisdom,  Retract,  lib. 
ii.  cap.  4.  and  without  explicitly  aaying  who  is  the  au- 
thor, owns  that  it  is  more  probable  that  Jesus  the  son  of 
Sirach  did  not  write  it :  he  says  in  another  place,  that  it 
was  by  no  means  likely  to  be  wrote  by  Solomon;  but  he  | 


does  not  doubt,  but  that  it,  and  Ecclesiasticus,  were  both 
written  by  inspiration.*  And  he  elsewhere  observes,  that 
the  primitive  writers  of  the  church,  nearest  the  times  of  the 
apostles,  fetched  proofs  from  this  book,  as  being  of  Divine 
authority ;  that  there  can  be  no  pretence  for  not  receiving 
it,  and  placing  it  in  the  rank  with  the  other  Scriptures. 

St.  Jerome  informs  us,  that  some  ancient  writers  ascribed 
the  Book  of  Wisdom  to  Philo  the  Jew ;  which  words  have 
afforded  much  matter  of  dispute  to  authors  that  came  after. 
Some  have  looked  upon  it  as  a  dangerous  opinion,  which 
tends  to  destroy  the  whole  authority  of  the  book,  by  ascrib- 
ing it  to  a  Jewish  writer,  and  one  who  was  never  reckoned 
inspired.  Others  have  adopted  him  without  any  limit- 
ation, but  the  greater  part  add  this  restriction,  that  the 
Philo,  whom  St.  Jerome  mentions,  is  not  that  Philo  whose 
writings  we  have,  who  is  commonly  known  by  the  name  of 
Philo  the  Jew,  but  some  other  more  ancient.  For  they 
pretend  that  there  were  several  authors  of  this  name :  the 
first,  as  they  say,  lived  under  Ptolemy  Philadelphus,  and 
was  one  of  the  LXX.  interpreters;  the  second  is  Philo  of 
Biblos,  who  is  cited  by  Eusebius  and  Josephus ;  the  third 
is  Philo  the  Jew ;  the  fourth  is  one  who  lived  under  the  se- 
cond temple,  and  wrote  a  book  about  the  soul. 

The  first  Philo  is  unknown  to  antiquity,  nor  is  there  any 
reason  to  place  him  in  the  time  of  Ptolemy  and  the  Seventy 
interpreters.  In  all  appearance  there  never  was  such  an 
author,  since  he  is  not  mentioned  by  any  ancient  writer. 
The  second  was  a  pagan,  a  native  of  Biblos,  who  trans- 
lated the  history  of  Phoenicia  into  Greek.  Josephus  places 
him  in  the  same  rank  with  Demetrius  and  Eupolemus,  who, 
not  being  of  the  Jewish  religion,  could  not  have  acquired 
a  sufficient  knowledge  of  their  books  to  give  any  true  and 
just  idea  of  their  history,  and  can  with  less  reason  be  sup- 
posed to  be  the  author  of  sacred  and  prophetic  books.  The 
next  then  is  the  famous  Philo,  the  Jew  of  Alexandria,  who 
lived  in  the  first  age  of  the  church,  and  was  deputed  by 
the  Jews  of  that  place  to  the  emperor  Caius,  about  the 
year  40  of  the  common  era.  He  wrote  many  books  in 
his  youth,  but  in  the  latter  part  of  his  time  was  employed  in 
public  and  national  affairs,  and  was  of  great  service  to  his 
countrymen.  Eusebius  and  St.  Jerome  write,  that  in  a  se- 
cond embassy  which  he  was  sent  upon  to  the  emperor 
Claudius,  he  contracted  an  acquaintance  and  friendship 
with  St.  Peter.  Photius  says,  that  he  even  embraced 
Christianity,  but  quitted  it  again  out  of  discontent  or  dis- 
gust. Josephus  mentions  him  as  a  very  considerable  per- 
son. His  works  are  in  a  style  admirable  for  its  beauty  and 
plainness,  but  his  method  of  expounding  Scripture  is  alle- 
gorical. Photius  thinks,  that  it  was  from  him  the  custom 
was  first  introduced  into  the  church  of  explaining  the 
Scriptures  allegorically,  and  it  is  certain  that  some  of  the 
fathers  have  followed  his  method.  As  to  Philo's  being 
a  Christian,  that  opinion  is  now  exploded  by  all  learned 
men,  as  well  as  his  pretended  intimacy  with  St.  Peter. 

There  are  four  ways  to  judge  whether  Philo,  to  whom 
many  of  the  ancients  have  ascribed  this  book,  be  really  the 
author  of  it.  1.  A  conformity  of  sentiments  and  method. 
2.  A  resemblance  of  style.    3.  An  agreement  with  the  per- 

•  See  tills  confuted  bj  St.  Austin,  DeCivit.  Dei,  lib.  xv,  cap.  23.  lib.  xvii.  cap.  20. 
lib.  xvlii.  cap.  38.  and  many  otiier  places,  which  will  serve  likewise  for  an  answer 
to  what  immediately  follows  from  St.  Austin. 
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son  and  character  of  Philo,  and  the  times  wherein  he  lived. 
4.  The  authority  of  those  writers  who  have  ascribed  this 
book  to  him.  We  shall  examine  these  peirticulars  in  their 
order. 

The  author  of  the  Book  of  Wisdom  represents  God  as 
the  creator  and  preserver  of  all  things,  of  infinite  wisdom 
and  justice,  and  whose  providence  watches  over  and  ex- 
tends unto  all  his  works.  A  God  who  aims  only  at  the 
good  of  his  creatures,  who  created  them  originally  pure 
and  innocent,  and  does  nut  proceed  to  punish  them  till 
their  wickedness  is  incorrigible,  and  at  its  full  height ;  who 
is  the  author  of  true  wisdom,  and  all  other  blessings,  and 
communicates  them  freely  to  such  as  sincerely  ask  for 
them .  Philo  agrees  in  all  these  sentiments ;  but  as  this 
is  nothing  extraordinary  in  a  Jewish  writer,  I  shall  not  stop 
to  draw  the  parallel,  which  would  be  of  no  service  here. 

The  soul  of  man,  according  to  the  Book  of  Wisdom,  is 
immortal,  and  linked  to  a  corruptible  body,  the  weight  of 
which  draws  it  to  the  earth,  and  presses  it  downwards ;  it 
is  capable  of  eternal  happiness,  but  when  it  gives  itself  up 
to  the  pursuit  of  sin  and  wickedness,  it  brings  upon  itself 
punishments  and  misery  without  end;  it  is  inexcusable, 
when  it  continues  ignorant  of  its  Creator,  who  is  so  loudly 
proclaimed  by  his  works.  Philo  says  much  the  same, 
"  That  the  soul  of  man  is  clothed  with  the  body  as  with  a 
garment,  but  that  of  a  wise  man  with  his  virtues;"  and  in  an- 
other place,  "  That  while  we  continue  in  this  world,  we  are 
in  a  state  of  pilgrimage ;  but  a  wise  man  looks  upon  him- 
self, when  in  the  body  and  upon  the  earth,  as  in  some 
strange  place,  considering  heaven  as  his  only  true  country, 
and  his  proper  native  place." 

Philo  supposes  two  sorts  of  souls,  some  of  which  de- 
scend into  and  inhabit  bodies,  and  others  are  at  a  great 
distance  and  very  remote ;  of  those  that  enter  into  bodies, 
and  continue  there,  some  apply  themselves  to,  and  are 
trained  up  in,  a  philosophy  wholly  sublime,  which,  after  the 
death  of  the  body,  they  continue  to  pursue,  to,  purchase  a 
life  eternal  and  incorruptible :  the  other  sort,  overwhelmed 
with  the  weight  of  the  flesh,  neglect  the  study  of  wisdom, 
and  giving  themselves  up  to  the  caprice  of  fortune,  are  at- 
tached to  things  sensible  and  corporeal,  to  the  pursuit  of 
vanity,  glory,  riches,  &c.  which  very  much  resembles  what 
the  author  of  the  Book  of  Wisdom,  speaking  in  the  person 
of  Solomon,  says,  viii.  19.  20.  tliat  he  had  a  good  spirit, 
or  rather,  that,  being  good,  he  came  into  a  body  undefiled; 
wherein  he  supposes  a  pre-existence  of  souls,  some  good, 
others  wicked,  not  by  nature,  or  through  any  fate  or  neces- 
sity, but  voluntarily  and  by  jnclination,  which  is  certainly 
the  opinion  of  Philo  in  many  places. 

The  high  encomiums  this  author  gives  of  wisdom  are 
likewise  to  be  met  with  in  Philo,  who  says,  "  That  she  is 
a  pure  gift  from  the  bounty  of  God,  who  communicates  her 
to  souls  well  disposed,  which  love  contemplation ;  that  she 
existed  before  all  ages,  and  by  her  the  world  itself  was 
created ;  that  she  is  as  the  mother  and  God  the  father  of  it ; 
that  the  wise  alone  are  truly  worthy  to  reign,  to  have  com- 
mand and  sovereignty,  and  only  these  are  truly  rich ;  that 
wisdom  is  all  Divine,  and  nothing  more  easily  to  be  ac- 
quired, being  always  ready  to  communicate  herself;  that 
she  never  shuts  her  school,  but  is  willing  and  disposed  to 
receive  those  who  desire  instruction.  These  she  enchants, 
and  as  it  were  inebriates,  with  sweet  and  agreeable  draughts 


of  her  doctrines ;  she  invites  them  to  come  and  improve 
themselves  by  her  lessons,  and  promises  them  infinite  advan- 
tages and  blessings."  Accordin^to  Philo,  kings  should 
distinguish  themselves  by  their  wisdom,  and  their  am- 
bition, happiness,  and  glory,  should  centre  in  this;  that 
a  prince  should  be  well  versed  and  instructed  not  only  in 
human  and  secular  affairs,  but  likewise  in  spiritual  and 
Divine,  and  should  appear  to  his  subjects  as  an  animated 
oracle,  and  a  living  law;  which  agrees  admirably  with  the 
idea  which  the  wise  man  here  gives  of  a  perfect  and  con- 
summate prince. 

The  author  of  this  book  speaks  of  tlie  Word,  or  the  Word 
of  the  Lord,  as  a  distinct  person  from  him  that  generated 
and  sent  him.  He  ascribes  to  him  Divine  attributes,  par- 
ticularly omnipotence.  It  was  this  Word  which  fed  the 
Israelites  in  the  wilderness,  cured  the  bitings  of  the  ser- 
pents, slew  the  first-born  of  the  Egyptians,  and,  in  fine, 
created  the  world.  Philo  resembles  our  author  more  on 
this  head,  than  in  any  other  particular ;  and  some  have  pre- 
tended, that  he  had  even  knowledge  of  that  Divine  Word, 
of  which  St.  John  speaks  in  the  beginning  of  his  Gospel ; 
and  others  have  advanced,  but  against  all  reason,  that  this 
holy  evangelist  took  his  doctrine  and  expressions  from 
him.  He  says,  that  the  invisible  Word  which  created  all 
things  is  the  express  image  of  God,  above  all  the  world, 
more  ancient  than  it,  and  superior  to  all  creatures.  That 
this  Word  was  employed  to  separate  and  divide  the  ele- 
ments, and  to  range  all  the  parts  and  matter  of  the  universe 
into  form  and  order  according  to  his  own  will.  That  this 
Word  was  begotten  of  God,  was  the  Creator  of  the  universe, 
and  has  a  dominion  and  sovereignty  over  all  the  kingdoms 
of  the  world.  In  speaking  of  Isaac,  be  says,  that  this  pa- 
triarch never  departed  from  his  duty  to  God,  but  that  he 
attached  himself  to  the  Word,  that  Divine  Mediator,  which 
instructs  us  in  those  things  which  are  best  for  us,  and 
came  down  to,  and  condescended  to,  converse  with  us,  to 
teach  us  what  is  most  convenient  and  proper  for  us  in  all 
circumstances :  for,  continues  he,  God  disdains  not  to  be 
known  to,  and  intimate  with,  such  as  love  virtue,  and  sends 
his  Word  to  support  and  succour  them. 

The  punishment  and  sufferings  of  the  wicked  in  another 
life,  and  the  rewards  and  glory  of  the  righteous,  are  ad- 
mirably described  in  the  Book  of  Wisdom ;  Philo  speaks 
of  them  in  as  plain  and  distinct  a  manner.  He  says,  that 
the  elements,  the  air,  fire,  and  water,  all  conspire  to  the 
punishment  of  the  wicked ;  God,  by  his  almighty  power, 
employing  those  very  things,  which  he  designed  for  tlie  be- 
nefit and  use  of  man,  as  his  instruments  and  scourges  to 
punish  the  ingratitude  and  wickedness  of  his  creatures. 
He  observes,  speaking  of  Cain,  that  men  imagine  temporal 
death  to  be  the  greatest  of  all  misfortunes,  not  reflecting 
upon  the  terrible  tribunal  of  the  sovereign  Judge  which  will 
succeed,  with  respect  to  which,  in  the  judgment  of  God 
himself,  death  may  be  considered  only  as  the  commence- 
ment of  their  misery.  And  what  is  their  misery?  It  is  to 
live,  as  continually  dying,  or  rather  to  J)e  dying  always, 
without  ceasing  to  live :  a  death  always  renewing,  and  in 
some  sense  immortal.  For  there  are  two  sorts  of  death, 
the  first  is  that  of  the  body,  which  is  an  indifierent  thing,  it 
may  be  either  good  or  bad ;  but  the  second  is,  to  die  with- 
out ceasingj  the  greatest  and  most  terrible  of  all  calamities 
and  misfortunes. 
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He  says,  in  another  place,  that  the  wicked  are  always 
dead,  though  they  should  chance  to  live  even  to  extreme 
old  age,  and  that  the  righteous,  on  the  contrary,  though  dead 
and  departed  this  life,  through  bodily  sufferings,  are  really 
living,  and  enjoy  a  life  permanent,  and  without  end;  and 
he  instances  in  Nadab  and  Abihu,  who  being  dead  be- 
times, enjoy  immortality,  and  a  life  incorruptible  before 
God.*  He  elsewhere  observes,  that  long  life  does  not 
consist  in  a  number  of  years,  but  in  a  course  of  goodness, 
expressions  exactly  agreeing  with  these  of  the  Book  of 
Wisdom:  "Though  the  righteous  be  prevented  with  death, 
yet  shall  he  be  in  rest ;  for  honourable  age  is  not  that  which 
standeth  in  length  of  time,  nor  is  measured  by  the  number 
of  years ;  but  wisdom  is  gray  hair  unto  men,  and  an  un- 
spotted life  is  old  age.  That  God  took  his  beloved  [Enoch] 
from  the  world  in  the  flower  of  his  age,  lest  wickedness 
should  alter  his  understanding,  or  deceit  beguile  his  soul ; 
and  that  being  made  perfect  in  a  short  time,  he  fulfilled  a 
long  time,  or  had  all  the  real  advantages  of  old  age." 
Chap.  iv.  7—9. 11. 13. 

What  the  writer  of  the  Book  of  Wisdom  says  of  idolatry 
and  idolaters  in  the  thirteenth  chapter,  is  so  like  what  we 
find  in  Philo  in  the  beginning  of  his  treatise,  De  Monarch, 
that  one  perceives  plainly  that  they  had  both  the  same  sen- 
timents, and  did  not  copy  the  one  from  the  other.  They 
both  shew  the  folly  and  mistake  of  those  who  deified  the 
stars,  instead  of  exalting  their  hearts,  and  paying  their  de- 
votions to  Him,  who  is  the  great  creator  and  ruler  over 
them.  In  his  piece  upon  the  Decalogue,  there  is  a  passage 
entirely  agreeable  to  that  of  Wisdom,  xv.  15.  where  the 
ridiculousness  of  those  pretended  deities  is  exposed,  which 
neither  have  the  use  of  eyes  to  see,  nor  noses  to  draw  breath, 
nor  ears  to  hear,  nor  fingers  of  hands  to  handle;  and  as  for 
their  feet  they  are  slow  to  go.  There  is  no  end  of  multiply- 
ing instances  of  the  agreement  between  Philo  and  the  Book 
of  Wisdom ;  but  these  that  we  have  produced,  may  be  suffi- 
cient to  shew  the  conformity  of  their  sentiments. 

Let  us  now  examine  the  facts  mentioned  by  the  author 
of  the  Book  of  Wisdom,  which  seem  to  differ  from  the 
account  of  Moses.  Philo,  speaking  of  Joseph,  says,  that 
he  was  made  viceroy,  or,  to  speak  more  properly,  king,  of 
Egypt.  And  in  the  description  of  the  plagues  of  that 
country,  he  says,  that  in  the  parts  beyond  Memphis  there 
is  no  rain,  nor  do  they  know  what  winter  is.  But  at 
the  command  of  Moses,  nature  changed  her  appearance, 
and  the  air  assumed  new  qualities,  and  thunder,  lightnings, 
hail,  and  rain,  were  as  dreadfully  and  sensibly  felt  there,  as 
in  other  regions.   And  what  was  very  particular,  the  water 


*  Cslmet  here  translates  PhUo  literallj' ;  the  passage  referred  to  is  in  his  treatise, 
de  Profugis.  Oi  /tter  Ii{i"c  Na)d€  x«  'A^touJ,  Tv*  J^nrnurn  iimdimT-tvuja-i,  &»)jt?5  ^»nf 
a^afrm  avTtxarAWaTrifAtyot  Cwv,  Ka^  airo  tou  yevifxivw  irpof  rayinroy  fAfrayiffTBLfxtvw 
i^  Sj  rat  riifABoKii  Tnc  a^a.faU.za.'inai,  to,  ts  iTSXeyTnTav  hxTtia*  Kyfjioi/,  Tivrsff-riv  s^n- 
aan.  It  is  surprising,  that  I'bilo  should  produce  these  two  persons  as  an  instance 
of  rewarded  piety,  who  died  by  the  immediate  judgment  of  God,  by  an  extraordinary 
rititation  from  bearen,  for  offering  strange  fire  before  the  Lord,  (Lev.  x.  1.)  Had  they 
died  instantly,  when  they  bad  the  honour  to  be  called  op  to  God,  and  to  hare  a  sight 
of  him,  and  to  eat  and  drink  in  his  presence,  when  he  appeared  on  Mount  Sinai, 
(Exod.  xxiv.  9 — 1 1.)  they  might  have  been  thought  to  have  died  in  God's  embraces, 
as  some  of  the  rabbins  have  asserted  of  Moses.  This  mistake  seems  to  arise  from 
his  allegorical  manner  of  interpretation.  When  the  text  says,  t/iei/  died  fcc/ore  the 
Jjrri,  he  renders,  ijucrav,  though  the  phrase  has  a  quite  dilTerent  meaning  in  that 
place.  (See  Pair,  in  Lev.  x.)  Philo  has  the  same  thought  in  lib.  Quis  Rerum  Di- 
vin.  Hsres. 


did  not  extinguish  the  fire  in  the  lightning,  nor  the  fire  melt 
and  dissolve  the  hail :  a  reflection,  which  the  author  of  the 
Book  of  Wisdom  likewise  makes  in  several  parts  of  that 
work. 

Philo  remarks,  that,  during  the  darkness  in  Egypt,  which 
lasted  three  days,  no  fire  could  be  kindled  there,  the  thick- 
ness of  the  fog  extinguishing  it  immediately-  which  is 
agreeable  to  our  author's  account.  With  respect  to  manna, 
the  expressions  of  both  are  very  much  alike.  According 
to  Philo,  it  is  a  nourishment  produced  without  the  labour 
of  man,  sent  purposely  from  heaven,  and,  in  a  figurative 
sense,  is  tlie  wisdom  of  God,  his  word,  or  commandment ; 
which  is  very  like  what  Moses  says,  on  this  occasion.  That 
man  doth  not  live  by  bread  only,  but  by  every  word  that 
proceedeth  out  of  the  mouth  of  the  Lord,  (Deut.  viii.  3.) 
He  explains  in  an  allegorical  manner  the  vestments  of  the 
high-priest,  and,  like  our  author,  supposes  them  to  be  sym- 
bolical of  the  universe ;  that  the  habit  in  general  represents 
the  whole  world,  and  each  particular  answers  to,  and  ex- 
presses, the  several  principal  parts  of  it.  The  long  robe  of 
an  azure  colour,  is  an  emblem  of  the  air ;  the  pomegranates 
at  the  bottom  represent  the  water ;  the  ornaments,  or  flowers, 
denote  the  earth;  and  the  bells,  the  harmony  which  is  in 
the  several  parts  of  it,  from  whence  the  union  of  the  system 
proceeds.  The  Hebrew  text  speaks  only  of  the  pomegra- 
nates and  bells,  but  Philo  follows  the  LXX.  who  seem 
Exod.  xxviii.  33.  to  mention  flowers.  All  this  is  agreeable 
to,  and  an  explanation  of,  what  our  author  says  in  fewer 
words.  That  in  the  long  garment  was  the  whole  world, 
(xviii.  24.) 

One  thing  is  very  observable,  that  Philo  doth  not  copy 
the  very  words  of  the  Book  of  Wisdom,  as  he  would  have 
done,  if  he  had  designed  to  quote  or  use  it,  as  the  work  of 
another  writer.  He  follows  in  general  the  same  method, 
the  same  sentiments,  the  same  thoughts,  but  in  different 
terms ;  as  when  one  and  the  same  author  expresses  himself 
upon  particular  points  in  different  works.  From  this  very 
great  likeness  and  conformity  of  opinions,  many  of  the 
ancients  have  concluded  Philo  to  be  the  author  of  the 
Book  of  Wisdom. 

The  difference  of  the  style  of  Philo,  and  that  of  the  Book 
of  Wisdom,  is  one  of  the  strongest  arguments  against  his 
being  the  real  author ;  but  the  ancients,  who  were  as  good 
judges  as  the  modems  upon  this  head,  it  is  manifest,  laid 
no  great  stress  upon  the  difference  of  style,  since  it  did  not 
hinder  them  from  ascribing  this  book  notwithstanding  to 
Philo.  And  in  spite  of  the  diversity  of  style,  one  may  ob- 
serve in  several  parts  of  this  book  the  pompous  turns  of 
Philo,  his  exuberance  in  epithets,  and  his  rich  vein  dis- 
played by  many  lively  and  pathetic  descriptions.  But  as 
he  wrote  it  under  the  borrowed  name  of  Solomon,  he  might 
disguise  his  style  a  little,  and  appear  more  sententious  in 
this  book,  than  in  his  other  works :  this  probably  is  the 
true  reason  of  the  difference  of  style,  it  proceeds  from  the 
matter  and  subject  itself.  For  let  the  same  person  write 
an  oration,  lessons  of  morality,  an  epistle,  or  a  poem,  will 
not  a  great  variety  of  style  necessarily  arise  from  these 
different  characters,  though  they  are  all  penned,  and  pro- 
ceed from  one  and  the  same  author  ? 

Though  the  book  we  are  speaking  of  affords  but  few 
hints  whereby  to  form  a  judgment  of  the  time  and  place  in 
which  it  was  wrote ;  yet,  as  glimmering  as  the  light  is,  it 


CAIMETH    DTRWETlTATrON, 


muf  Uu  uuMnimti  Ut  nUn  at  mmm  l4Mi»f  M1i>  Tim  Mttw/r 
IkMl  in  M*  Mit\itiritun  inuuUy,  «in4flMMifr«b«f)ly  tri  Kyypt, 

muMttt  tmii  III)  .1,    Uh  nvMd  «(  ft  tiMf  frtum  0m 

iti¥/)t  b«4  •  Kr««l  Hv«r»t</H  lo  M<>lM<r)r|  b*  MMikM  of  tlJt 
oriKiM,  Mit<l  llmt  «>fMi  ( NHNM  of  M  wMN  (h«<  igfmnf  n  luiuittf 
|>MH  (*(  for  M  <J<j<;«i<iM«l  <Ji)M,  w\tU'U  ni  ifimlU  U<n»itmi94  (fl 
imfUm  Uhiiiti  Uouoiim  in  UUii.  'l'l*i*  fumuiU  in  mor§  »p- 
^li(;N(/l«  '"  l'"y|*l  lliMii  ttliy  o((M«r  roiliiliy,  uinnnuiOftmi  n( 
lliMl  K»'  'I  wdU ;l(  Um<  l'/tfy^(iMiiN  Mr«  rtminrlittlfln  for 

iiuftiiii  h,  i)*<)t  dM4(  Mild  iimuiittti  a  in  iKiUiiii  lliMt  InIm 
himI  OaiMM,  IliM  Arid d«iU«(N  of  (IdN  lotifili^Jmd  Ihn  movh 
iKiKldy  of  I^Kj^ffl, Mild  IImi  foriiiMrii(>(>oiiiU(d  Dlvlrm  lioiiodrti 

III  Hut  iiiidy  lit  it'    'I '  I  fiiiNliiind,    Kii  il/fHk§  lU(«wiM 

iif  UimiIkwm  IimImu  i<<  II  n.  mIiJikiIom,  itiid  pMMmillMl  BOdtr 
tumm  idiilMtriiiiN  (irtiiifMN  (  wliii;li  n^imm  vnry  w«ll  wUli  lim 
llmiiM  of  I'liilo,  wliDii  dm  invnn  wiilfitrMd  ntfuiiy,  botli  lnVii4«« 
Niid  ill  y-\i,y\ii,  (runt  Uii«  Kniiittii  niii^MniM,  iMf  d«pu((M, 
und  MVKM  ilm  (iKoplit  (tii'iiiMidviiN, 

lfli«*  wiolii  il  iifl4ii  (loi  di!H(li  of  iliiNiiu  (!lirlN(,  who  roiild 
iioi  III!  iiiibiiowo  to  liliit,  il  in  iiol  iiii(ool)Ml)|ii  lliiH  in.  imii 
iiim  ill  vinw,  tvliiiii  Im<  dxHciiliiiN  flit  Jii^f  man,  mm  rnvilKd, 
linrmwiiliid,  Mild  m(  IiiiikIIi  |miI  tii  d«MUi(  niiii  llinl  MKdliiyUiM 
iii'tfiiiiiiilK  Hlid  fiiNl  KHHtiyn  of  <!liilia)iMiiily,  nod  llin  riiliHiilnM 
hIiIiiIi  Mi;<:oiii{)Mnl«d  llin  liiHl  |o«iiu  liloij  of  llitt  |jom|iii|,  litt 
foriilold  lli«i  ti(i|iioM«i|iiiig  riiiii  of  idolMlry,  In  Hm,  iiviiin 
iMidiir  IdoltilioiiN  iMid  rrii«d  i<iii|iitrorM,  il  in  (irolinldti  im 
itiiliiii  dir«<rl  IiIm  toNlMi<  lioim  lo  IImiiii  iiiidnr  tiiit  imrMoii  of 
Holoiiioii,  Mild  (Iki  iiiorii  iiil«i«;(iotlly  lo  ii»iiitiil4)  liin  dnNlKii, 
piirpiiNujy  diNKuiHfid  lii«  MlyJH  Ui  |{lvit  liiN  work  m  ({rKMlKi  Mir 
•d'"'  /,  Mild  lo  mill  IliK  iiioiit  wniulil  lo  il,    And  II  oitiy 

liK  'J  ><  d,  tvimlliiii  II  would  iiii VII  lii<i<ri  nvniiNiiii' for  liliii 

Ml  (tint  thill',  in  lliH  VKry  linMrl  of  AlnftRiidriM,  to  itnvu  ntU 
drDHNnd  M  lioolt  ill  (iiM  b  lo  (iriiM'i'M,  wliiir«iii  idoliilry  in 
itiiiidiiiitiind  ill  Mill  II  II  lioid  itiiil  o|ii<ii  iMUMliDr  (  liiil  liy  iioii' 
imMlliiK  liiiiiNidf  Mild  wrllJiiKN,  iiiidur  (Ik*  (iiiiiliiiiiM  liAiiiM  iif 

MollllMOII,  III!  MVOillnd  Mil  itMIIKHr, 

WliKii  Hi.  Juioiiiii  lidln  UN  liiMl  Nomn  of  llui  HMiiiMidN  hn- 
I  rlliiiil  iiilM  lioolt  lo  I'iiilo  Hid  iuw,  iw  mmul,  no  doiilil, 
I'liilo  id  AltikMiiiliiM,  lor  Ml  lliiil  IImiii  no  oHm  r  of  lliii  intMin 
WHN  itiiowii,  And  MM  Hill  HiirinnU,  wlinni  lii<  i  iluN,  hid  Uim 
ItiNl  lliMl  Mii|nuliil  iiM  wliiiHi  Hid  uliiiritli  nUriliiilitd  lliinwiirk 
lo,  llinir  Jiid({niDiil  oiikIiI  lo  Iid  of  ijidmI  WDi|;hl|  Mnd  Mo 
iMiiili  Mid  iiioid,  mm,  Nlnrn  llnii.  liiiin,  no  oiid  Imim  liDDn  mm> 
«itfni<d  In  iniilliiilMr  mm  Hid  iindoiilil«il  Mullior  of  il,  'IViilliM 
of  llilM  niihii'D  MID  KDMDrHlly  Hid  iiioid  iDilMln,  Hid  iiDMiDr 
liti<y  M|itiiiiMi:|i  III  Hid  foiinhiln  liiuid  i  now  in  Hid  Himd  of 
liiiiND  MiirlKiilH  wliiiMi  HI,  Jkiiiiiid  niDiiHonM,  HiIm  IrMillHon 
imiimI  Iimvd  Iidi'm  VDry  I'idnIi,  Miid  il  inlglil  Iimvd  Iiddii  n  lU' 
tmiwA  iioHiiii  in  Hid  i  Iniruli,  hvdii  iVoin  Hid  Hiiidm  of  Hid 
HpilNllDMl  Hid  hiumI  I  iiniiiiKniliilionu  wliii  li  Hid  mih  Ii  iiIm  (jIv* 
or  I'lillii,  nIidw  Hid  IiIkIi  IiIdm  HiDy  lind  of  IiIn  niDiil,  Wd 
Imvn  linfiirD  iiiDnllonDd,  (IimI  KumdMiim,  Ml.  JDroMm,  nnd 
iiUlDiN,  IihIIdviiiI  liini  lo  Iimvd  Iiddii  m  (!loiiiliMn)  Hi«  loini«i 
NNMDriN  lliMl  Iid  wmn  iinrlDi  Hy  Mi'i|iiitiiilDd  wlHi  nil  llnil  id 
lulnd  lo  Hid  iIodIiImd  ilnd  Hid  Imwm  of  IiIm  MIM)DHliirM|  li«  dm- 
IoIn  IiIm  Dloi|niiiii  •>,  Hid  liiriiiinNti  of  IiIn  IIiiiiikIiIn  mimI  mdiiH 
inDiilM,  IiIm  DKMrl  niidnrMlMiiiling  of  llii>  MDii|ilMrD,  iiiid  IiIm 
liKpllDMllonN  of  Hid  mhiiidiI  InioltM,  And  if  HI,  jDroMiD,  Kih 
NoldiiN,  Mild  oHiDrN,  who  hitVD  diMWii  up  Hid  hiUuIouud  of 


PMIo'm  workM,  linvD  not  iniMftii  #•  look  of  WiMdon  te 
Im  nmmlittr,  Hid  miiMon  wmm,  HttlML  ttat  Niri<,<i  ttmir  ItiM  tt 
Hum  imin  i|iiAMlUMiiid,  or,  lliul  lii^g  rucwivDd  hy  Ui«  fMC' 
raiUy  ttf  (^etm  m  «n  iiiN|itr<  d  liook,  it  whm  mti  ffr9jf0t 

Ut  riMif A  ft  MIOIIf  Um  woriiN  ol  n  Ji^wlMh  MuHior. 

'I'hiM  iM  whlUm»fh»  plMUMHdy  iirK^d  in  favour  of  I'hilo, 
hut  thiM  mIoiid  wilt  not  Iid  Niiiro  !<  ni  lo  indni^D  mm  lo  iiM«.rih« 
tUift  worit  to  him,  HiDrn  will  MlwuyM  in-,  itn  inviio  ildi'  itrKU' 
IMOt  U$  Hot  coiilriiry,  vit,  hiw  ridiKion,  IMiilo  dird  in  Jtu 
ditlim  ooiny  yDMiH  ufli^r  tlii*  duMlii  of  ChilMt;  Miid  if  Iid  whii 
IM;i}iliilnU;d  with  liin  IrnHiMoftliA  yoMpDl,  hi;  hHM  not  diiflo 
thMt  jiiMfi<:D,  or  KivDn  HimI  hononr  Ui  U,  whli  h  Iid  oMKbt.  It 
Im  not  IhitritforD  |iroliitlih«  (hut  tin:  Holy  K|ii>il  Hliould  npatk 
hy  UiD  niiillHi  of  Miii;h  n  iivrtmn,  nor  tliMl  Hid  chiinJi  mIkirUI 
udopl,  itr  r<ir,iHv«,  mm  mii  inM|drDd  hook,  Hid  work  of  mo  ui»« 
OOltVfrtfd  ilitw,  ThiM  rDMMoii,  It  niiiMt  ho  ronl'iiiHiil,  Im  of 
no  fiWM  AKmIiimI  llioMN  who  ito  mil  look  ii[ii;ii  llii-,  Kook  of 
WiMiloiii  MM  <:Miionti:iil.  Hut  tliDrit  itrD  oHiDr  rfntMoiiM  whii:h 
hind«r  iiM  from  MMiirihintf  thiM  hook  (o  I'hilo ;  I,  TIid  ditCor* 
ItniiM  of  HlyiD,  U.  'I'hfl  MilnnnD  of  Hid  Mn<;iDnl4,  mm  KiiMtfbiUNi 
Mt.  <f itroiiiM  hiiMMDlf,  IMioHiiM,  HiiidHM,  Hiid  olhDrM,  who  imta 

not  jllMlIDd  HiIm  hook  Mm4m|tll0MD  of  I'liilo,    it,  'I'llD  (IMNMMKM 

ol  tliJM  hook  i|iiol4:d  in  tfc«  gOftli'lM,  Mild  Hid  dpImHdm  wiitt«A 
I'illii  r  liDforo  I'hilo  i;onld  wril^  HiIm  work,  or  m  vDry  littto 
liniD  MflDr,  'I'liitrD  iDniMlnM  Hidm  only  In  IiIm  favour  IrMdiliiiii, 
Mild  HiMl  hilt  iiiil)lf«ri<ntly  Mii|i|>ort«id,  itiid  m  ronforniity  of 
MiinHniDnlM,  whiuh  Im  not  ho  |id(  nihir  lo  I'hilo,  hnl  Hm  likn 
iMMy  Iid  found  in  iloli,  I'rovnrhM,  I'hilo,  f.! :r|DMiMHH<;iiH,  Mnd 
in  Hid  liookM  of  Mmi^cmIiddm,  In  fiiunt^  wd  iiiddI  with,  iik«' 
wImd,  Hid  |iMniMhni<'iil«  of  (Iid  wi':k<id  MflDr  HiIm  IIId,  Mnd  (ho 
fnlnrD  rnwMidM  Mnd  hM|i|dnDMM  of  Hid  ritfhhiouM;  oiid  hndH 
wiMdoin  r«|iri'MiinfDd  HiDrD  mm  lio  DiDrnMl  wiHi  (iod,  nnd  th* 
tt^iiril,  IIM  Aliiiiulity,  OiihiImi  JDnl,<'rDMlor,  l'r«'M«'rvDr;  iiMin 
MlrnrHnv,  iiiiniMhinK,  iDWHuiinK'  'I'Iidnd  noHonM  wDrD  i.'om- 
MMin  Ml  lliMt  HniD  MiMoiiK  lliD  4dwm,  Miid  who  cmii  Iid  Dnrdiin 
HiMl  I'hilo  liiniHDlf  did  not  hikD  Hidmn  from  tlu*  hiiokM  wd 
liMvii  jiinl  i|iioUid  1 

tlriifim  ItMM  no(liin|{«i'rhHii  MhoiittliD  Mulhiir  of  HiIm  hook, 
no  morn  Himii  Hid  olliDr  fMtliDiM  whirh  follow  liini.  All 
lliDii  IhMt  cun  Iid  i:oni>lildDd  IVoni  whnt  w«i  Iimvd  mmIiI  Im,  HimI 
I'hilo  WMM  niMnifDNlly  of  Hid  Miiniit  {irinritilDM  with  Hid  nii' 
Hior  of  HiIm  hook,  hud  Hid  miiiiio  niDlhod,  Miid  iiiomI  ofhiM 
MDiiHiiiDnlN  I  Hint  h<i  wiolii  ill  l'',ksy|il,Miid  In  iiol  vmy  iim  iiml, 
MiniiD  it  Im  iiidlM|iiiliildD  Hiitl  Iid  livDd  Mllur  Hid  vi'rMion  of  Ihn 

HDVDhly.      If  WD  mIioIiIiI  I|II||M||I  lo  rDDkoil  (l|l  Hll<  lliUllimDNM 

liDlWDDn  Hid  Hook  of  WiMilom  iiiid  I'liilo,  m  viiy  roiiMldar' 
mIiId  iiiiiiiIidi-,  |iDrliM|iN,  nilijiil  lot  |ii'odMDDd(  Ilin  loiiiiDr  MoU 
down  iDii  iiioiiHiN  MM  Hid  orilliMiry  IImid  for  Him  hlilii  of  i  hit* 
di'Dn,  Hill  IiiIIdi  only  muvdii,  iiMNDrliiiKi  HdiI  iihlldinii  horn 
nllDr  llnil  llnin,  mi||i|iomd  in  Hm  nlxhlh  inoiilli,  urn  not  doiii* 
niiinly  iontt  IIvdiI,  or  horn  (o  hi*  liM|i|iy,  I'liilo  mImo  dlH'DrM 
from  fiiD  iiiiilior  of  Hid  Hook  of  WImiIoim  In  whul  Im  MMyM  of 
Hid  riDMllon  of  iiiiiii,  nod  IiIm  llki<iii<MM  miiiI  rDMDnihlMiiDD  of 
(Joil,  AiiiioidiiiK  (o  Hm  hiUDi,  immii  wmm  iiiDMlDd  in  Hid  MimI 
IIIiiiId  Mild  iniMV«  of  (iod,  inimorlMl  mimI  innucDnf,  hiN  hody 
liiiMii<d  mil  of  Hm  dmiHi,  miiiI  will  ikIiiiii  lo  KMrlh  iikdIo.  mm 
IiIm  moiiI  will  likuwiMD  loliod  mIIm  iIkiiHi,  Iroiii  whom  II  ori' 
uliiMlly  iiriKinndDd I  I'liilo  iinikDM  Hid  rDMDmlihiiKD  hDlwrntn 
(iod  Mill!  iiiiiii  lo  « iinnlhl  III  IliK  mimiI,  wlilrli  tiiid  liliiiMnir 
DrDMlDil  In  Ilii'  liD(iJiiiilii|j,  iiimI  IIIIdiI  wIHi  iiK  liiiiilloiiM  lor  Hm 
wdHiiid  Hiid  liM|i|iinDMM,  hut  miIiIm,  Mt  Hm  NMniDHniD,  HimI  ho 
UMllud  Kvil  miiui'Im  lo  mmmImI  Ml  Hid  forniMlInn  of  miiii,  who 
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UM 


wan  Um  AuthorN  »(  Uionn  Imii  illMpoNltlonM  olxidrvtiMK  in 
him  I  whirli  iiirliMliiW  lliiil«JttH)r«r«w«  opinion  o(  (wo  (li(l«.i 
ml  Indtpiinlint   piinriplM,  wUMt   llni   MiinidMititt  uKti 
wttnt  HhiiMiid  ill  NO  MlrHntfti  u  iimnm  i. 

<JroliiiM  iM  ol' opinion,  llnil  (tm  iloojt  ol'WiNdnni  In  lint 
work  ol'  M  Juw,  wiio  tviolii  i(  in  llrlni<w  >«IUir  liin  linni  oi' 
I'fNdrttri,  Htnl  tiofort*  lli«  jMinliii<!i((<i  ol  )Imi  lii|$li'|iriti«il,  Niriioni 
nod  llntl  i'or  (IdN  roiiMon  il  ia  [tluiAul  Imioiii  llm  lioojt  ol'  V.r,' 
(JiiniKHlicUN,  ll  WII4  IranMluliot,  hm  Int  Httya,  inio  <iini<k  liy 
NOiri*i  OlnlHtitin  itiilhor,  who  nnddrHlood  (Inil  li<i>  "  v^ll 
umiuiiU,  hut  look  KMutl  lilmrliitM  In  hiu  lit(n«iliili<'0,  wiihoiit 
ooiiOninK  hiniAidf  U>  lin<  wordM  ol'  hiu  ofit{inul,  nnd  «v»ii 
ttddwl  Miind  Ml r<AoN  Hnd  Hxnlino'.nN  l(ik«!n  Ironi  ('hriDliiinily, 
lltniott,  \u>  NHyH,  11  proMittdn,  Ihttl  (ho  nnivtirmii  Judi^Mif-nl  In 
Utktm  lHHi«:o  oi' thuMf,  lh«i  hn|*iiin<!NN  ol' (hn  >i|$hUtoMN,  und 
Mi«  )>uitiNhiHcjtl  oi  lhi«  wiikiid,  in  u  nnunmr  nioM<  dJHliix  f 
Mid  el«ittr  ihHii  wo  uUueryo  tfoiittrutly  in  ilm  liookd  oi'  iIh 
iiri£i«ti((  ll«il>r«wN. 

Th<iN«i  uro  tilt  /wrtaMate  ofOfoHttt,  Imi  iImm:  la  .:'  >.M  . 
Miy  (»ttri  oC  lJil«  bfpolbMhi  but  want*  prooi  li  in  oh  k 
MfUONM'Work  (4>  prc-Utnd  Uml  (hi«  hook  wmk  orlKiriMlly  wrotu 
in  Jt«hr«w,  iM)iUi«r  inwit,  nor  nnidtiot  (!hri«tlHn  wrlUtrN, 
hnyn  uUUttumtm  or  known  it  in  thitt  lunKuui^r.  IT  11  wun 
r«dly  wroiit  in  It,  would  th»  i/uwn  «tv(ir  hiivn  Nulhirxd  it  to 
\n»  h»l'l  or  itri>  llwirit  Mny  CoolwlitpN  of  llnhiniNniM,  und  n 
(ttrtiinttuinuitnuiiUnt,iiiuiiit\ffHiUU'  in  lh«i  liir.t.k  t»MnAlulion? 
'VUuiut  ('hrf«Mitii  NuntlniitntN  whith  tirotluN  (hoUKhl  to  hn 
fobtl4<d  inl^'  it  hy  lim  irunNluUfr,  um  (o  hu  Tound  in  Ihn  hookN 
of  MmuMUtfttn,  mill  in  t'hilo,  itnil  »ohi«  ol'  lln<ni  iwtm  in 
l'\»Ut,  'I'im  two  lornt«ir,  hn  libKwi»«  r.f  <  l<  i»iH»ll<.UN,  «(M<Mk 
yttfy  cUiMrly  oi'  lh«t  «;v«<rlHNlint(  InipplnonN  ol  IImi  jUNt,  und 
tlut  ulvriml  [^onlNhiiMinlN  uppoinUtd  lor  llwi  wi(;k«d.  An;  wn 
tli«r«^«  p»nNltl«d  l4>  Ntty,  Ihdt  lhi<N«t  hr^oku  III  '  'vo 

imnn  ('.urmpltid  hy  ('h»iNliMn«,  who  Iimvo  Mrllnlly  .;..  y«d 
llMilr  »itt»iniN  Mini  NMolini^ntN  into  Hmn'l  'I'lnit  MdniiMldn 
Akih  '  '  JoMiMIW/  tAmif.  U,  ttttUi  l4:d  tind  lorinrisd 

with  .  ,    1  wrfft4dHi4fWN(N,  do  w<i  not  mnnt  with  it  in 

Uw  writifiKN  of  I'h»l4r,  IIh/ 11,  d«  li«p/f  from  wUuium  VAtmnt 
MMt  iMMM  iMHil  IMIlMiM0y  loofc  it.  It  i«  WnII  kiiowit  how 
Uw  Muitmi  OntAut,  and  avM  iim  inwi^h  wrIitrN,  wcr<*  Mt- 
ttuiiiMi  in  iim  iUnAriiw  of  (hiit  philo«M/|;iw(r,  Hiid  why  iwlyht 
not  tld«  wrll4<r  think  it  |;ro()«r  t^*  i  .'t  <:v«o  con^ 

«4«<;rtt(4t,  i»ti<;h  M  limt  ihoMijht,  Hod  (> Jl  light  uf*/! 

hMMity  In  MdA  UivUm  work,  Mod  h««r«hy  ^a  (roth  Mt  lih«rty, 


iind  tfivn  It  M  l'r««i  <  Ik  nittllon,  whii  h  htiforti  whm,nn  U  hoik, 
li  priNoniii,  Diid  ronllni<d  In  IIik  hMMllitm  wiillnt{N'f  IIohm 
not  Ht  I'litii  liiniNiill'  NoniKllnniH  liorrow  llm  llionijIilM,  iumI 
itv«n  liia  wordN,  ol' (irolunn  tiullntrN'f 

rornitlliiN  II  l(ii|ildt!  hitlinvxN, Unit  llin  liooit  ol'WiHilont 
WHN  tvrotti  in  (irimb  liy  ii  Jnwinii  iiiillioi,  iilln  llm  nilitin 
I'roni  lliii  llithyloniNh  f'Mpllvily,  iind  itlniul  linillinM  of  I'lo* 
hmiy  I'liiludKlphiiN,  ll<Mivt<nNUN(nii  Ulliiilihni|{hllnioM«nf 
liixHitviinly  inlii»|n(il<ir«  IhiU  winUi  it  lor  Ihn  unh  of  Ihiit  bliiK, 
lh«  hook  htdnK  <;iih:nhili)d,  un  hiiN  Inuin  ln<l'oru  ohN«irvt<d, 
lor  lint  inNtiMi;lion  of  inUiiwit;  fur  AriNhuiN  rnhUnN,  llml 
IMiiliididplniN  propoNdd  to  (ivi<ry  onn  of  IhuNn  InltirinolorN 
Nonni  i|in!H(ion  ronrtirnInK  Iho  umnl  Kovurnniunt  of  hiM  do* 
niinionH,  if«i  nddtt,  Ihiit  llni  opinion  whinh  uNi:rih«N  IhlN 
Innik  lo  I'hilo,  ntltfht  muHy  hiivwohtMinod  hy  Ihw  IoIIowImk 
•  •|iiivo<i«l  t«rniNi  Holonion  hud  two  niiniiN,  Holonion  und 
l<  <lliiiith,  Ihu  hiNt  of  whit  h  MlKnilidN  (fiu  JiIkhiI  nf  (liiil,  iind 
in  (Jruuk  I'hilii  nr  l'fiHo»  itiifuittuu  u  frhntl I  Mnd  Ihn  mh* 
hhw,  wlitn  tiutytiuQtP  I'hilo,  yiva  tiini  iIim  mi»u  nUmii' 
dittlii  Mid  M  p«epi«  bava  baan  lad  Inh)  u  mlNtMbu  lo  inn^ 
ghiM  I'hilo  tim  iImw  whm  nioMnl,  whxn  Hohnnon  only  wmn  ht> 
tiind«d  nndtir  hlN  oth^r  nftntu, 

llni  lliiiMi  utu  i;onJu(itNr»N  without  uny  rurlHin  proof,  Wn 
will  lnK«nuoM»ly  HiknowlndKn  tliMt  thU  ni»ttl4ir  In duhloiiN, 
iMid  Ihut  thn  Hulhor  oflhn  Hook  of  WiNdom  In  uncurliiin 
und  unknown,  hut  it  In  niiv«rth«d«*NN  <;Mnoni«;*il  tuiii  Itlvlnn, 
NiuM)  it  contMlnut  in  It  nil  tliHt  In  nnnoNNMry  Ut  Aun^rvti  timt 
lillot  it  iihoundN  with  uNoful  und  Nolid  lnNlrM«  Houn,  und 
pHlnlN  il«<NUN  <!hrii)t  und  hlH  Nulh'rinKN  in  u  lniMV«<nly  niiin^ 
n«r|  und  Ihu  trnlhN  mi  ordtd  in  It  inu  tm  rondorluhin  lo  Ihu 
Kood  Mnd  riKhlKouN,  un  th»y  niu  drniiilful  Ut  Ihu  wickud  und 
Ihu  HUnmr  t  und  huNlduN,  Inu  nhnrrh  huN  rui;uivud  und  ui; 
knowlud(;xd  it,  hn  Nttuirxd  Hutl  itMUonh  ul, 

ft  In  (;«rtAln  tintt  thu  uulhor  llvud  nfhir  tin*  Muynnly,  ninim 
ho  4Muit  tindr  l«»t  uvun  whun  tln<y  dupurt  front  thu  lluhrxw, 
iln  wrolii  Ht  M  timu  wh«n  Mlh<i;oriiiN  wuru  nnnh  In  voi;uu, 
und  MopuMrN  Ut  hHVu  ruu/l  Urn  wrltint(N  of  thu  phllo«oph<;r« 
Hfid  (iruuk  i}imUt,  Vrmt  ilu*M  ttUinimniumuH  wu  Mru  ol 
opinion,  Ihiit  liii       ^    •  <nimul  fm  v  •  <il,  Uii  nmmm 

lo  hu  iMUtrlhun  •>  •  r of  Ki;#i|«Ni#<  in/niwuhaVM 

lUud  Ut  Ihu  Uimit  Iff  I'Uiimiy  KplphMnu*  In  %ypt,  ttin\  Ait' 

tiHBtmmfi^nn§§iBttfri^i  imd,  ifthlNhu  no,  o . 

Nlwinld  mra  ttvad  mdar  tha  yovurnmunt  of  n 
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CHAP.    I. 

ARGUMENT. 

As  the  title  of  this  book  is  Wisdom,  the  author  very  pro- 
perly opens  it  with  the  recommendation  of  righteous- 
ness, which  is  a  principal  part  of  it;  a  virtue  necessary 
to  be  observed  by  all,  but  more  particularly  by  the  rulers 
and  judges  of  the  earth,  this  being  the  chief  end  of  their 
appointment,  the  pursuit  of  this  end  their  great  duty, 
and  the  attainment  of  it  their  true  glory.  He  then  pro- 
ceeds to  shew  in  general  the  necessity  of  right  sentiments 
of  God,  and  the  folly  of  mistrusting,  and  murmuring 
against,  his  providence ;  that  as  he  is  the  searcher  of  all 
hearts,  no  disguise  or  hypocrisy  can  impose  upon  him, 
nor  be  concealed  from  him ;  that  wickedness  tirst  brought 
death  into  the  world,  which  God  unwillingly  inflicts  upon 
men,  who  were  originally  designed  for  a  blessed  state  of 
immortality. 

Ver.  1.  J^OVE  righteousness,  ye  that  be  judges  of  the 
earth.']  We  find  the  like  command  given  to  Joshua,  when 
God  appointed  him  to  succeed  Moses  in  the  government 
of  his  people:  The  book  of  the  law  shall  not  depart  out  of 
thy  mouth;  but  thou  shall  meditate  therein  day  and  night, 
that  thou  may  est  observe  to  do  according  to  all  that  is  written 
therein :  for  then  thou  shall  make  thy  way  prosperous,  and 
then  thou  shall  have  good  success ;  (Josh.  i.  8.)  where  the 
marginal  reading,  thou  shall  do  wisely,  taken  from  the  He- 
brew, and  confirmed  by  the  LXX.  seems  far  preferable. 
The  same  direction  is  given,  Psal.  ii.  10,  11.  Be  wise  now, 
O  ye  kings  ;  be  instructed,  ye  that  are  judges  of  the  earth: 
serve  the  Lord  with  fear,  &c.   The  philosopher  assigns  two 
reasons  why  magistrates  should  be  particularly  careful  to 
give  public  testimony  of  their  goodness — "  because  the 
people  will  be  less  jealous    of  suffering  an  injury  from 
such  whom  they  believe  to  be  righteous,  and  will  be  less 
disposed  to  attempt  an  injury  against  such  of  whom  they 
entertain  the  highest  opinion."  (Politic,  lib.  v.  cap.  11.) 
And  it  is  no  improbable  conjecture,  that  one  reason  why 
rulers  are  called  godsin  Scripture  (Psal.  Ixxxii.  6.)  is,  that 
they  ought  to  imitate  the  Deity  in  the  perfection  of  good- 
ness.   But  besides  this  common  acceptation  of  judges  of 
the  earth,  which  indeed  is  most  natural,  there  is  another 
sense  suggested  by  Messieurs  du  Port-Royal,  Les  saints 
expliquent  ces  paroles  commie  estant  dites  a  tous  les  fidel- 
les,  who,  according  to  some  of  the  fathers,  will  be  ap- 
pointed judges  of  the  earth :  and  indeed  St.  Austin  thus 
interprets  the  very  words  of  this  author,  of  Kpivovrig  rifv  yriv, 
(see  Comment,  on  Psal.  ii.)  from  the  Christian  doctrine, 
probably,  1  Cor.  vi.  2.  Know  ye  not  that  the  saints  shall 
judge  the  world?  rbv  Koafiov  Kptvovat;  hence,  6  Kptr^e  rSc 


olKovfiivvQ,  became  the  style  of  a  great  saint,  and  is  yet  used 
as  the  standing  title  of  the  patriarch  of  Alexandria,  and 
perhaps  of  other  eastern  patriarchs.  That  this  construc- 
tion might  be  intended  here  seems  probable,  because  the 
author  of  this  book  uses  the  same  expression  in  the  same 
sense,  iii.  8.  where,  speaking  professedly  of  the  saints,  or 
the  best  of  men,  he  says,  Kpivovmv  eS'vij  icm  Kpariyaovai  Xowv. 
Upon  which  words  Grotius  and  other  commentators  scru- 
ple not  to  refer  to  Matt.  xix.  28.  and  Apoc.  ii.  26.  and  other 
places  where  the  judgment  of  the  world  by  the  saints  is 
mentioned.  Both  these  passages  in  this  ^vriter  may  easily 
be  accounted  for,  if  there  was  any  foundation  for  Grotius's 
observation  in  the  introduction  to  his  notes,  viz.  that  the 
translator  of  this  book  was  a  Christian,  "  qui  Christiana 
quaedam  commodis  locis  addidit."  If  that  great  man  had 
given  any  proof  of  his  remark,  then  indeed  these  passages 
might  be  more  justly  suspected,  and  esteemed  instances  of 
the  truth  of  his  observation. 

Think  of  the  Lord  with  a  good  heart.]  ^povriiran  irtpl  tov 
Kvplov  iv  aya^orrrrt.  Our  translators,  because  it  follows 
immediately,  koi  iv  airXoTrrri  icapStac  tiriTr'iaaTs  avrov,  have 
considered  ayadorne,  as  well  as  oTrXorfjc,  as  relating  to  the 
heart.  But,  according  to  Grotius,  sentite  de  Domino  in 
bonitate,  is  a  Hebraism  for  bene  sentite  (which  is  the  sense 
of  Calmet  and  the  rest  of  the  commentators  of  Coverdale's 
and  the  Geneva  Bibles),  think  of  God  justly  and  worthily, 
i.  e.  have  right  sentiments  of  his  goodness,  power  (which 
the  Arabic  version  understands  in  particular),  and  his  other 
attributes :  consider  what  God  is,  and  what  ye  yourselves 
are ;  what  great  things  he  hath  done  for  you,  and  what  un- 
worthy returns  ye  have  made  him.  This  certainly  is  the 
better  construction  (if  the  Hebraism  may  be  depended 
upon),  and  comprehends  more  than  our  translation  of  the 
place.  This  instruction  is  very  properly  inserted  in  the 
entrance  of  this  work,  because  a  right  opinion  concerning 
God  is  the  basis  and  foundation  of  ail  virtue  and  goodness. 
Thus  Origen,  (iamv  yap  olfiai  koX  iSpalwfta  iraaCiv  tC>v  aperu)v 
ilvai  rfjv  apjuo^ouffov  0£<j)  8o?av  re  koI  nlcmv'  (Cont.Marcion. 
p.  2.)  For  the  better  God  is  understood,  with  the  more  ra- 
tional religion  will  he  be  worshipped,  and  with  a  homage 
more  agreeable  to  his  nature,  free  from  any  mixture  of  super- 
stition or  idolatry. 

And  in  simplicity  of  heart,  seek  him.]  i.  e.  With  sincerity 
and  singleness  of  heart,  as  Coverdale  renders,  in  opposi- 
tion to  double-mindedness,  which  the  Scripture  so  fre- 
quently condemns,  and  the  Hebrew  well  expresses  by  a 
heart  and  a  heart,  divided  as  it  were  betwixt  God  and 
the  world  ;  and  thus  St.  Bernard  seems  to  understand  it. 
"  Seek  not  any  thing  (says  he)  more  than  God,  or  so  much 
as  God, because  he  is  above  every  thing;  seek  not  any 
thing  with  God,  or  next  unto  him,  because  he  alone  is  sufii- 
cient  for  every  thing."    (De  Div.  Serm.  37.)    A  person  of 
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such  a  temper  is  elegantly  called  by  the  son  of  Siracb,^ 
sinner  that  goeth  two  ways,  Ecclus.  ii.  12. 

Ver.  2.  He  will  be  found  of  them  that  tempt  him  not.] 
Though  it  is  certain  that  tempting  God,  is  used  in  Scripture 
not  only  for  presumption  and  too  much  confidence,  but 
also  for  too  little  confidence,  or  diffidence  and  distrust, 
which  latter  is  the  sense  that  Grotius  and  Calmet  take  it 
in ;  yet  for  what  reason  it  should  be  so  taken  here  (espe- 
cially as  the  following  words  express  this  very  thing,  viz. 
that  he  sheweth  himself  to  those  that  do  not  distrust  him), 
is  not  easy  to  conceive:  unless  we  will  make  a  difference 
in  the  degrees  of  distrust  expressed  by  ir£«pa%ov<Ttv  and 
ajr<(TToi}a-ti/,  as  there  seems  to  be  in  the  degrees  of  discovery 
God  makes  of  himself,  expressed  by  ivphKirai  and  ifi<pavi- 
iiirai'  or  else  interpret  a-mTrovaiv  of  incredulity  or  slowness 
of  belief,  which  is  the  proper  meaning  of  the  word.  But 
the  most  natural  construction  of  the  whole  verse  is  given 
by  Messieurs  du  Port-Royal,  who  interpret  tempting  God, 
of  every  instance  of  hypocrisy  and  disguise,  Onne  cherche 
point  Dieu  avec  un  coeur  simple :  this  is  so  agreeable  to  the 
a?rXoTTjc  KopStac  beforementioned,  as  well  as  to  all  the  fol- 
lowing verses,  that  it  claims  the  preference.  And  then,  as 
it  is  another  proper  effect  of  the  simplicity  of  the  heart,  to 
be  as  free  from  suspicions  and  distrust,  as  it  is  from  craft 
or  pretence,  ju^  oTriOTouffi,  rendered  and  understood  as  in  our 
translation,  follows  most  aptly  and  naturally. 

Ver.  3.  For  froward  thoughts.]  SkoXjoi  \oytainoi.  2ico- 
Xwe  properly  is  tortuosus,  flexuosus,  and  when  applied  to 
thoughts,  must  denote  crafty,  captious,  intriguing,  subtle, 
prevaricating,  and  every  thing  which  is  the  reverse  of 
airXovg.  I  doubt  therefore  of  the  propriety  of  rendering  it 
by  froward,  which  denotes  rather  perverseness  or  obsti- 
nacy, as  our  translators  render  the  word,  Prov.  xvii.  20. 
from  another  sense  of  (tkoXwc,  viz.  crooked,  hard  to  be  re- 
duced to  a  right  line.  But  this  sense  of  wiliness  or  dissi- 
mulation perfectly  agrees  with  the  context,  for  it  is  said, 
to  separate  from  God;  i.  e.  God  is  not  to  be  found  by  a 
hypocrite ;  and  the  reason  follows  in  the  fifth  verse. 

And  his  power  when  it  is  tried,  reproveth  the  unwise.]  This 
is  variously  apprehended  by  the  commentators.  Clarius 
would  have  it.  That  the  approved  virtue  of  good  men  renders 
them  the  fittest  to  reprove  the  ungodly.  Badwell  says,  Pro- 
nomen  ejus  adjunxi  ut  ad  Deuni  referatur.  So  have  our 
translators  inserted  it ;  though  his  should  have  been  in 
italic  letters,  because  not  in  the  original.  Castalio,  the 
same  in  sense:  so  also  Grotius  understands  it,  and  ex- 
pounds it,  That  there  is  sufficient  experience  of  the  power  of 
God  to  confute  all  those  who  deny  his  providence.  But  how 
does  this  suit  with  the  context  ?  I  think  Messieurs  du 
Port-Royal  preserve  the  connexion  much  better,  Et  lors 
que  les  hommes  veulent  tenter  sa  puissance  (tempt  him  by 
their  hypocrisy,  as  above,  or,  as  they  explain  it  here  in 
their  notes,  enfeignant  le  chercher  au  meme  terns  qu'on  le 
deshonore)  elle  les  convainc  defolie  ;  i.  e.  as  they  explain  it, 
God  punishes  their  folly  by  giving  them  up  to  their  own 
unruly  affections.  The  sense  of  the  whole  third  verse 
seems  to  be  to  this  effect:  Guileful  thoughts  set  us  at  a  dis- 
tance from  God  and  his  truth  ;  he  is  too  great  and  power- 
ful a  being  to  be  treated  with  art  or  craft ;  and  when  men 
presume  to  treat  him  so, "  recalcitrat  undique  tutus"  (as  Ho- 
race said  of  Augustus),  they  are  sure  to  suffer  for  their  folly. 
This  sense  is  confirmed  by  the  words  imiaediately  following. 

VOL.  IV. 


Ver.  4.  For  into  a  malicious  soul  wisdom  shall  not  enter.] 
Etc  KOKOT^xvov  \pvxriv.  Here  again  is  meant  the  crafty,  de- 
signitig,  evil-plotting  soul,  and  not  merely  the  malicious  soul,  . 
as  our  translators  have  rendered.  And  thus  Badwell  un- 
derstands KaKiriyyoq,  Anima  quce  malum  molitur  et  machi- 
natur.  St.  Gregory  has  a  just  and  apposite  observation, 
"  Deus  de  supernis  mysteriis  illorum  mentes  radio  suae  vi- 
sitationis  illuminat,  quos  nulla  umbra  duplicitatis  obscu- 
rat."  (De  Cur.  Pastor,  p.  3.)  The  Syriac  and  Arabic  ver- 
sions understand  it,  of  a  soul  polluted  with  many  sins.  And 
indeed  it  must  be  confessed,  in  favour  of  this  interpretation, 
that  all  sin,  especially  long  continued  in,  indisposes  the 
soul  for  the  reception  of  Divine  wisdom,  and  renders  it  an 
incapable  subject  of  Divine  grace ;  whereas  holiness  com- 
poses our  natures  into  such  a  regular  temper,  as  is  of  all 
others  the  most  fit  to  receive  religious  impressions,  and  to 
procure  us  the  presence  and  aid  of  God's  grace.  This 
sense  has  some  countenance  from  what  follows. 

Nor  dwell  in  the  body  that  is  subject  unto  sin.]  Not 
barely  subject,  or  liable  unto  sin ;  that  cannot  be  the  mean- 
ing, for  this  all  persons  who  live  in  the  midst  of  tempta- 
tions must  be  in  danger  of  committing;  but  the  sense  is. 
Divine  wisdom  will  not  dwell  in  such  who  are  bound,  or 
subjected,  under  the  dominion  of  sin:  and  so  the  Vulgate* 
renders.  Nee  habitabit  in  corpore  subdito  peccatis  ;  and  Co- 
verdale's  version  has  it.  Nor  dwell  in  the  body  that  is  sub- 
dued unto  sin,  or  rather  in  bondage,  as  a  debtor,  unto 
sin ;  for  so  icaraxptoe,  which  is  a  forensic  term,  properly 
signifies.  What  the  Jews  observe  of  the  spirit  of  pro- 
phecy, that  it  dwells  not  with  sadness,  is  true  of  Divine 
wisdom,  that  it  dwells  not  with  wickedness,  i.  e.  in  a  soul 
subject  or  enslaved  to  vicious  and  irregular  passions.  And 
so  long  as  men  allow  themselves  in  any  known  sin,  suffer 
any  vice  wilfully  to  remain  in  them  unsubdued,  so  long 
they  deprive  themselves  of  the  presence  or  inhabitation  of 
this  heavenly  guest. 

Ver.  5.  For  the  holy  spirit  of  discipline  will  flee  deceit.] 
The  Jews  apply  the  name  of  spirit  to  several  habits  of  the 
soul ;  thus  we  meet  with  the  spirit  of  meekness,  the  spirit 
of  wisdom  and  understanding,  the  spirit  of  counsel  and 
might,  &c.  (Isa.  ii.  2.)  and  here  the  spirit  of  discipline. 
But  I  think,  with  Calmet,  it  would  be  better  rendered.  The 
holy  spirit  of  instruction  will  flee  deceit,  that  being  a  more 
proper  word  than  discipline,  which  our  translators  use; 
for  the  context  requires  that  precise  sense,  and  discipline 
has  a  general  and  more  lax  sense  in  our  language ;  some 
manuscripts  accordingly  read,  ayiov  wviv/xa  aofiag,  which 
confirms  this.      Seneca  has  a  very  remarkable  passage 
among  his  Epistles  to  this  purpose :  "  Sacer  inest  in  nobis 
spiritus,  bonorum  malorumquc  custos  et  obscrvator;  et 
quemadmodum  nos  ilium  tractamus,  ita  et ille  nos."     There 
is  a  holy  spirit  residing  in  us,  who  watches  and  observes  both 
good  and  bad  men,  and  will  treat  us  after  the  same  manner 
that  we  treat  him.     Nor  is  the  reason  which  is  assigned 
for  the  residence  and  abode  of  a  demon,  or  good  genius, 
with  Socrates,  after  a  very  extraordinary  manner,  less 
worthy  of  notice :  "Do  not  wonder  (says  M^ximus  Tyrius) 
that  such  a  spirit  should  dwell  with  Socrates,  whose  purity 
of  body,  goodness  of  soul,  devotion  towards  God,  and  in- 
tegrity to  man,  rendered  him  worthy  of  such  a  friend." 
(Dissert.  26.) 
And  remove  from  thoughts  that  are  without  understand- 
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ing,  and  will  not  abide  when  unrighteousness  cometh  in.] 
Probably  the  true  reading  here  of  tlic  ori<;;inal  is  anb  \oyi(t- 
fiuiv  a<Tvv^{rwv,  and  not  aavvkinv,  as  all  the  printed  copies 
have  it.  For  the  context  plainly  shews,  and  even  the  sen- 
tence immediately  foregoing:,  that  not  silly  or  weak  thoughts, 
but  guileful  intentions,  and  deceitful  practices,  are  to  be 
understood.  What  is  here  said  of  the  spirit  of  instruction, 
with  respect  to  artifice  and  dissimulation,  is  no  less  true  of 
those  holy  spirits  who  are  the  appointed  guardians  of  man- 
kind, with  respect  to  unrighteousness  in  general ;  for  those 
who,  with  much  tender  concern  and  affectionate  hopes,  mi- 
nister to  man's  salvation,  are  forced  with  regret  to  leave 
the  care  and  habitation  of  the  profligate  and  irreclaimable, 
and  with  sorrow  cry  out  to  one  another,  as  the  angels  did  in 
the  Jewish  temple,  when  through  many  profanations  it  was 
no  longer  fit  for  their  charge,  /.urafdaivwiitv  IvniiOev,  Let  us 
depart  hence.  (Joseph,  de  Bell.  Judaic,  lib.  vii.)  And  it  is 
very  observable,  that  when  the  wickedness  of  the  old  world 
was  arrived  to  its  height,  God  pronounces,  ov  fx^  Karafxiiv^ 
TO  irvtvfia  fiov  iv  Totg  av^pwnoig,  (Gen.  vi.  3.)  My  Spirit  shall 
not  always  continue  in  such  men;  the  sense  of  which  pas- 
sage our  version  expresses  imperfectly  by  striving  with 
men.    (See  John  xiv.  23.) 

Ver.  6.  For  wisdom  is  a  loving  spirit.^  i.  e.  A  hearty  well- 
wisher  to,  and  promoter  of,  the  good  of  mankind,  and  in 
particular  a  lover  of  their  souls.  But  how  is  the  punishing 
a  blasphemer,  an  instance  of  the  great  love  and  philan- 
thropy of  this  spirit  ?  It  seems  rather  a  proof  of  its  seve- 
rity, than  kindness  and  good-nature.  The  answer  and  true 
sense  is,  that  though  wisdom  be  such  a  kind  and  merciful 
spirit,  yet  her  regard  to  justice  is  such,  that  she  will  not 
acquit  the  blasphemer;  and  so  St.  Austin  (De  Mendacio, 
cap.  IG.)  explains  it.  These  may  be  supposed  the  words, 
and  as  it  were  soliloquy,  of  a  wicked  man,  comforting  him- 
self in  the  midst  of  his  evil  courses  against  danger,  because 
Divine  wisdom  is  a  loving  and  compassionate  spirit.  And 
then  the  words  immediately  following  will  contain  the  an- 
swer to  this  vain  subterfuge  and  weak  pretence,  tnz.  that 
notwithstanding  the  affectionate  tenderness  of  this  spirit, 
which  is  confessed  on  all  hands,  and  displayed  every  where, 
yet  cannot  she  act  so  inconsistently  and  unsuitably  to  her 
holy  nature,  as  to  excuse  the  blasphemer.  And  thus  the 
Syriac  version  understands  it.  Amicus  est  quidem  hominum 
spiritus  sapientia,  at  non  justificat  impium.  And  Junius, 
after  having  stated  the  objection,  answers  it  in  like  manner, 
Humamts  quidem  est,  fateor;  sed  tamen  non  propterea  in- 
justus  est,  qui  hominis  blasphemi  maledicta  impune  abire  si- 
nat.    (See  Comment,  in  loc.) 

And  will  not  acquit  a  blasphemer  of  his  words.}  Or,  as  the 
literal  rendering  of  the  Greek  is.  Hold  him  guiltless  tvith  re- 
spect to  his  lips.  Such  whose  mouths  are  full  of  cursing, 
deceit,  and  fraud,  and  under  whose  tongue  is  ungodliness  and 
vanity,  who  dare  be  outrageous  against  God,  or  deceitful 
and  injurious  to  their  neighbour,  shall  be  answerable  for 
what  is  not  conformable  to  truth  and  sincerity.  All  false- 
hood and  deceit  in  general,  cither  open  or  concealed,  and 
whatsoever  proceeds  from  the  heart  or  the  lips  that  may  do 
hurt,  is  not  only  detestable  to  this  Divine  Spirit,  but  will 
be  punished  severely  by  it.  This  in  the  book  of  Proverbs 
is  called  afroward  mouth,  which  the  Vulgar  Latin  translates 
sometimes  a  mouth  with  two  tongues. 

For  God  is  witness  of  his  reins,  and  a  true  beholder  of  his 


heart,  and  a  hearer  of  his  tongue.']  The  sentiment  here  is 
like  that  in  king  David's  fine  charge  to  Solomon :  And  thou, 
Solomon  my  son,  know  thou  the  God  of  thy  father,  and  serve 
him  with  a  perfect  heart,  and  with  a  tvilling  mind,  for  the 
Lord  searcheth  all  hearts,  and  understandeth  all  the  imagi- 
nations of  the  thoughts,  (1  Chron.  xxviii.  9.)  God's  judg- 
ment alone  therefore  is  infallible  as  to  men's  real  goodness 
and  inward  dispositions  ;  for  whereas  men  judge  of  their 
neighbour's  heart  by  his  words  or  actions,  which  are  often 
deceitful,  God,  on  the  contrary,  judges  of  men's  words  and 
actions  as  he  sees  their  heart,  and  knows  their  reins.  But 
the  observation  in  this  place  relates  not  so  much  to  God's 
infinite  knowledge  in  general,  as  to  his  discovery  of  guile 
and  deceit  in  particular. 

Ver.  7.  For  the  Spirit  of  the  Lordfilleth  the  world.]  i.  e. 
Is  infinite  and  immense,  is  not  bounded  by  any  place  or 
space,  but  spreads  himself  to  all  places  that  we  can  either 
see  or  imagine,  and  infinitely  beyond ;  so  that  we  cannot 
say.  He  is  here,  and  not  there ;  Thus  far  he  reaches,  and  no 
farther.  St.  Gregory  describes  God,  "  intra  omnia  non  in- 
clusus,  extra  omnia  non  exclusus,  supra  omnia  non  elatus, 
infra  omnia  non  depressus :"  (lib.  ii.  Moral.)  Or,  to  speak 
in  the  language  of  the  old  philosopher,  he  is  a  being,  whose 
centre  is  every  where,  and  his  circumference  no  where.  But 
nothing  can  equal  what  God  says  of  himself.  Am  la  God 
at  hand,  and  not  a  God  afar  off?  Can  any  hide  himself  in 
secret  places  tliat  I  shall  not  see  him  ?  Do  not  I  fill  hea- 
ven and  earth?  saith  the  Lord.  (Jer.  xxiii.  23,  24.  see 
also  Psal.  cxxxix.  7.) 

And  that  which  containeth  all  things,  hath  knowledge  of 
the  voice.]  Some  manuscripts  read  6  awix'^v,  which  pro- 
bably is  the  true  reading.  (See  Calmet  and  St.  Austin  in 
Speculo,  and  Orig.  in  Epist.  ad  Rom.  cap.  9.  lib.  vii.)  Thus 
the  Syriac  and  Arabic  versions  expound  it,  the  former 
rendering,  Ille  qui  tenet  omnia,  scienter  habet  vocem  ipsius  ; 
and  the  latter,  Et  qid  creaturas  omnes  amplectitur,  possidet 
notitiam  vocis.  Coverdale's  version  is  to  the  same  purpose. 
And  the  same  that  upholdeth  all  things,  hath  knowledge  also 
of  the  voice.  But  the  rendering  of  the  Vulgate  here  is  very 
faulty,  and  even  ungrammatical :  as  the  former  sentence 
respected  God's  omnipresence,  this  takes  in  his  infinite 
knowledge,  Avhich  extends  itself  to,  and  takes  cognizance 
of,  what  passes  every  where.  With  respect  to  our  words, 
that  of  the  Psalmist  is  most  full,  Lo,  there  is  not  a  tvord 
in  my  tongue,  but  thou,  O  Lord,  knowest  it  altogetlier  : 
(Psal.  cxxxix.  3.)  with  respect  to  our  actions,  that  of  the 
prophet  Samuel,  The  Lord  is  a  God  of  knowledge,  and  by 
him  actions  are  weighed ;  1  Sam.  ii.  3.  where  the  reading 
of  the  LXX.  is  very  observable,  Gtoc  yvwatog  Kupjoc,  i-  e. 
the  Lord  is  a  God  of  knowledges,  which  as  Bishop  Pearson 
expresses  it,  are  so  plural,  or  rather  infinite,  that  of  his 
understanding  there  is  no  number,  rriq  owiaot)^  avrov  ovk  tartv 
apiOfiog.    (See  the  LXX.  in  Psal.  cxivii.  5.) 

Ver.  9.  And  the  sound  of  his  words  shall  come  unto  the 
Lord,  for  the  manifestation  of  his  wicked  deeds.]  The  mar- 
ginal reading  here  seems  preferable.  For  the  reproving  of 
his  wicked  deeds.  Coverdale's  version  is  to  the  same  eflect. 
The  report  of  his  words  shall  come  unto  God,  so  that  his 
wickedness  shall  be  punished;  to  which  agrees  the  rendering 
in  the  Geneva  Bible,  The  sound  of  his  words  sliaJl  come 
unto  God  for  the  correction  of  his  iniquities.  And  the 
Syriac  and  Arabic  versions  are  to  the  same  purpose.    And 
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in  this  sense  even  our  translators  themselves  have  used 
iXiyxi^,  the  very  verse  before,  which  they  seem  here  to  have 
forgot. 

Ver.  10.  For  the  ear  of  jealousy  heareth  all  things.]  i.  e. 
God's  jealous  ear  overhears  every  thing;  especially  com- 
plaints against  the  dispensations  of  his  providence  cannot 
be  kept  secret  from  him,  who  is  jealous  of  his  own  honour. 
The  Arabic  version  therefore  of  this  passage  is  very  just, 
Ob  zeli  causam  res  omnes  audit:  hence  his  name  Deus  Ze- 
lotes.  There  is  no  metaphor  more  frequent  in  the  prophets, 
than  to  represent  sin  as  spiritual  adultery ;  jealousy,  there- 
fore, in  a.  religious  sense,  means  God's  quick  sense  and 
keen  resentmect  of  his  injured  honour,  that,  like  a  suspi- 
cious and  abused  husband,  he  is  ever  inquisitive  and 
watchful,  always  listening  to,  and  actuated  by,  every  re- 
port and  whisper,  so  that  nothing  can  be  concealed  from, 
or  pass  unobserved  by,  him,  that  reflects  the  least  dis- 
honour upon  his  judgments  or  proceedings. 

And  the  noise  of  murmurings  is  not  hid.]  Murmurings 
here  may  either  respect  God,  or  man;  with  respect  to  God, 
the  sense  is,  that  he  will  listen  to,  and  remember,  all  hard 
and  ungodly  speeches  against  him,  that  he  will  punish  the 
secret  complaints  or  open  insults  of  such  who  dare  to  find 
fault  with  the  wise  methods  of  his  providence,  or,  from  any 
seemingly  unequal  dispensations  of  it,  call  his  justice  or 
goodness  in  question.  By  murmurings  with  regard  to  men, 
we  may  understand,  that  detraction,  though  a  covert  me- 
thod of  evil  speaking,  and  generally  conveyed  by  way  of 
whisper,  and  under  the  seal  of  secrecy,  yet  shall  neither  be 
undiscovered  or  unpunished.  And  in  this  latter  sense 
St.Austin  understands  this  passage,  (De  Mendacio,  cap.  16.) 
and  is  pleased  with  the  contrast  of  the  expression,  viz. 
"  The  noise  of  murmurings  ;  which,  though  imagined  to  be 
secret,  and  the  slander  of  them  conveyed  privately,  and  as 
it  were  instUled  into  the  ear,  yet  are  as  well-known  (says 
he)  to  God,  as  if  they  were  spoken  aloud,  or  proclaimed 
with  the  voice  of  a  trumpet." 

Ver.  11.  Therefore  beware  of  murmuring,  which  is  unpro- 
fitable.] i.  e.  Is  very  mischievous  and  hurtful.  This  figure 
of  speecb,  called  litotes  or  meiosis,  when  less  is  said  than 
is  meant,  is  frequent  both  in  sacred  and  profane  writings. 
Thus  Prov.  XX.  23.  the  wise  man  saith,  A  false  balance  is 
not  good;  i.e.  very  bad,  and  hateful  to  God.  Thus  idols 
are  called  vain  things,  which  cannot  profit;  i.e.  things  which 
occasion  much  mischief.  And  the  most  shameful  vices  are 
called  things  which  are  not  convenient,  Rom.  ii.  28.  (See 
also  Gen.  xxxiv.  7.)  Nor  are  examples  of  this  kind  of 
speaking  wanting  in  Cicero,  Livy,  Longinus,  and  the  best 
writers.  Thus  Virgil  calls  the  great  tyrant  Busiris,  illau- 
datus;  and  the  Stygian  lake,  inamabilis;  though  by  this 
negative  of  praise,  he  intended  to  express  a  great  abhor- 
rence of  them.  (See  more  instances  in  Martyn's  Notes  on 
the  Georgics,  lib.  iii.  p.  210.) 

And  refrain  your  tongue  from  backbiting,  for  there  is  no 
word  so  secret  that  shall  go  for  nought ;  and  the  mouth  that 
belieth  slayeth  the  soul.]  We  cannot  better  or  more  truly 
interpret  this  verse,  than  of  those  reasonings  which  are 
contained  in  the  five  first  verses  of  the  next  chapter ;  nor 
can  it  be  so  consistently  understood  any  other  way ;  for 
in  the  verses  referred  to,  we  have  all  the  particulars  in- 
serted in  this,  viz.  the  yoyyva/jiog  avwfl,i\fiQ,  the  KaraXaXia. 
yXwaaris,  not  backbiting,  as  our  version  hath  it,  but  such 


representations  of  our  mortal  state,  as  are  false  and  in- 
jurious to  God  the  Creator — the  <i>Oiyfia  Xo&palov,  in  the 
strictest  sense,  explained  by  ilirov  iv  tavroTc  ^^oyiaafiivoi — 
and  ov  Kivov,  on  account  of  its  pernicious  consequences — 
and,  lastly,  the  arofia  KaTaipEvSofxEvov,  which  literally  slayeth 
the  soul,  by  filling  it  with  such  vile  principles  as  bring  it 
to  destruction.  From  hence  the  connexion,  between  this 
and  the  next  chapter,  is  both  visible  and  necessary ;  nor 
can  we  account  for  this  verse  so  well  in  any  other  light. 
None  of  the  commentators  have  attended  to  this,  and 
therefore  they  expound  this  verse,  either  of  lying  strictly 
so  called,  or  of  slander  in  general ;  but  if  we  understand 
it  of  slandering,  with  the  marginal  reading  and  the  Geneva 
Bible,  we  must  confine  it  rather  to  a  particular  branch  of 
it,  viz.  the  speaking  evil  of  God,  good  men,  or  sacred 
things.  St.  Bernard's  observation,  that  slander  is  like  a 
serpent,  that  at  the  same  time  kills  several  persons,  is  very 
just  and  applicable  here  j  for  a  slanderer,  that  takes  a 
wicked  pleasure  in  ridiculing  or  discrediting  things  sacred, 
ruins  himself  at  length  by  his  libertine  notions  and  false 
principles;  he  shoots  his  arrows  against  heaven,  which 
are  sure  to  fall  on  his  own  head ;  he  poisons  the  persons 
that  listen  to  him  with  consent  and  pleasure,  and  so  draws 
them  after  him  into  the  same  ruin ;  and  he  wounds  religion, 
and  consequently  God  through  its  sides,  by  the  scandal 
and  groundless  suspicions  which  he  impotently  endeavours 
to  fasten  upon  it. 

Ver.  12.  Seek  not  death  in  the  error  of  your  life:  and 
pull  not  upon  yourselves  destruction  with  the  works  of  your 
hands.]  The  original  words  ZnXovre,  and  sTTKnraa^i,  inti- 
mate, that  wicked  men  labour  to  be  miserable ;  that  they 
ofi"er  a  sort  of  violence  to  themselves  when  they  commit 
sin ;  and  thereby  oblige  God,  unwillingly,  and,  as  it  were, 
with  reluctance,  to  inflict  death  on  them.  Salvian  ex- 
presses this  in  most  remarkably  strong  terms ;  "  God 
(saith  he)  is  loath  to  punish  men,  but  they  themselves,  exi- 
gunt  et  extorquent  ut  perirent,  vim  etiam  faciunt — manus 
inferunt  pietati  divinas,  et  omni  peccatorum  scelere,  quasi 
omni  telorum  genere,  misericordiam  Dei  expugnant."  (De 
Gubem.  Dei,  lib.  i.)  As  death  and  destruction  proceed 
thus  from  the  corrupt  abuse  of  men's  own  natural  power 
and  liberty  of  will,  we  hence  see  the  origin  of  evil. — I  ob- 
served of  the  former  verse,  that  it  was  best  explained  by  a 
reference  to  the  beginning  of  the  next  chapter ;  so  the  like 
reference  to  it  is  equally  proper  and  necessary  in  this,  for 
much  the  same  order  of  sentiments  will  be  found  in  the 
cautions  here  given :  Seek  not  death ;  i.  e.  court  it  not ; 
iv  irXavy  ^wfjc,  which  error  of  life  is  explained  in  ver.  6 — 9. 
of  the  next  chapter :  and  the  following  verses  there,  viz. 
10 — 12.  that  express  a  degree  of  wickedness  which  amounts 
to  a  covenant  or  compact  with  death,  are  here  cautioned 
against,  by  pull  not  upon  yourselves  destruction  ;  for  fn-ttr- 
TT^v  oXtOpov  is  as  much  above  ^rjXoiJv  ^dvarov,  as  acts  of 
violence,  cruelty,  and  injustice,  are  above  voluptuousness 
in  the  climax  of  a  bad  life. 

Ver.  13.  For  God  made  not  death.]  i.  e.  He  designed 
not  originally  the  entrance  of  death  into  the  world.  Man, 
whom  God  at  first  made  an  image  of  his  own  eternity,  in 
his  state  of  innocence  had  the  pleasing  prospect  of  im- 
mortality; and  if  he  had  continued  upright,  his  obedience 
would  have  been  crowned  with  it.  Bishop  Bull  hath  a  most 
excellent  discourse  upon  the  state  of  man  before  the  fall; 
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it  is  his  opinion  there,  that "  this  never-ending  life  of  hap- 
piness, promised  to  our  first  parents  if  they  had  continued 
obedient,  and  grown  up  to  perfection  under  that  economy 
wherein  they  were  placed,  would  not  have  been  continued 
in  the  earthly  Paradise,  but  only  have  commenced  there, 
and  been  perpetuated  in  a  higher  state ;  and  after  such  a 
trial  of  their  obedience,  as  should  seem  sufficient  to  the 
Divine  wisdom,  they  should  have  been  translated  from 
earth  to  heaven."    (Bull's  Opera  Posth.  vol.  iv.  disc.  5.) 

Neither  hath  lie  pleasure  in  the  destruction  of  the  living.] 
God  does  not  sport  himself,  like  a  merciless  tyrsmt,  with 
the  lives  of  his  creatures,  but  is  tender  of  their  welfare, 
ever  disposed  to  do  them  good,  and  ready  to  communicate 
happiness  to  them,  if  their  own  obstinacy  and  evil  beha- 
viour do  not  obstruct  it.  And  therefore  if,  notwithstanding 
these  gracious  intentions  of  God  in  their  favour,  men  do 
finally  perish,  their  miscarriage  must  be  ascribed  to  their 
own  perverse  wills,  and  sinful  abuse  of  their  liberty.  And 
thus  God  declares  expressly  in  Hosea  xiii.  9.  O  Israel, 
thy  desti-uction  is  from  thyself;  i.  e.  God  is  not  the  cause  of 
any  evil,  either  of  sin  or  punishpient ;  but  thy  sin,  whereby 
thou  destroyest  tliyself,  and  thy  misery,  which  is  the  con- 
sequence of  it,  are  both  of  thy  own  procuring.  (See  Lowth 
in  loc.  and  Ezek.  xxxiii.  11.)  Some  of  the  fathers,  viz. 
Origen,  Chrysostom,  Theophylact,  &c.  have  a  pretty  ob- 
servation, and  which  is  very  pertinent  to  the  passage  be- 
fore us,  upon  Matt.  xxv.  41.  Depart  from  me,  ye,  cursed, 
into  everlasting  fire,  prepared  for  the  devil  and  his  angels. 
They  observe,  1.  That  the  punishment  of  the  wicked  is  not 
said  here  to  be  prepared  from  the  beginning  of  the  world, 
as  the  blessing  is,  lest  it  should  be  thought  that  God  de- 
signed man's  punishment  before  he  sinned.  2.  That  Christ 
saith.  Come,  ye  blessed  of  my  Father,  but  not.  Go,  ye  cursed 
of  my  Father;  because  God  is  the  author  and  procurer  of 
men's  happiness,  but  man  is  the  only  author  of  his  own 
misery.  3.  That  punishment  is  mentioned  as  designed 
originally  not  for  man,  but/or  the  devil  and  his  angels.  (See 
Dr.  Whitby  in  loc.) 

Ver.  14.  For  he  created  all  things  that  they  might  have 
their  being.]  i.  e.  God  created  the  world  and  all  things  in  it 
for  perpetual  duration ;  and  that,  under  the  direction  of 
his  overruling  providence,  they  might  always  continue  in 
being;  and  particularly  he  designed  this  favour  for  man- 
kind, whom  at  first  he  created  to  be  immortal,  (ii.  23.) 
This  is  the  sense  of  the  Syriac  version,  which  renders, 
Et  in  ipsa  mundi  origine  vitam  expertem  mortis  veneno. 

And  the  generations  of  tlie  ivorld  were  healthful.]  All 
tilings  which  God  made  in  their  several  kinds  were  very 
good,  and  designed  for  the  use  and  benefit  of  man,  and 
were  originally  appointed  to  be  serviceable  to  him;  there 
were  naturally  no  hurtful  or  noxious  qualities  in  the  ele- 
ments, till  sin  altered  the  constitution  of  things;  but  sin 
having  made  a  breach  in  the  world,  a  sad  train  of  evils 
entered  with  it ;  for  the  world  being  made  for  man,  and  the 
place  of  his  residence,  it  hath  felt  the  effect  of  God's  dis- 
pleasure to  increase  his  punishment.  And  since  the  curse 
consequent  upon  the  fall,  famine,  pestilence,  deluges,  wild 
beasts,  diseases,  pains,  sicknesses,  have  been  in  their  turns 
his  scourges  and  destroyers,  as  if  universal  nature  was 
armed  against  him.  Or  the  meaning  maybe  in  particular, 
that  all  men  (Nationes  orbis  terrarum,  as  the  Vulgate  reads, 
and  Coverdalc's  translation  follows)  were  created  originally 


pure  and  healthful,  both  as  to  sotil  and  body,  in  the  person 
of  Adam,  the  common  root  from  whence  they  sprung;  and 
that  there  was  no  natural  contagion,  or  hereditary  taint,  to 
draw  him  to  disobedience,  and,  in  consequence  of  that,  to 
destruction ;  exterminium,  as  the  Vulgate  expresses  it,  al- 
luding probably  to  Adam's  banishment  out  of  Paradise. 
Had  Adam  indeed  continued  innocent,  he  then,  among 
many  other  great  privileges,  had  transmitted  downwards, 
by  way  of  natural  generation  or  descent,  a  healthful  and 
blessed  temper  of  body :  but  our  great  protoplast  and  re- 
presentative falling,  besides  the  rectitude  of  his  mind,  he 
lost  also  that  blessed  constitution  of  body,  which  wpuld 
have  been  so  great  a  privilege  to  his  offspring. 

And  there  is  no  poison  of  destruction  in  them.]  fpapnaKov 
oXiSrpov.  The  Greeks  often  use  <^apftaKov  in  a  good  sense ; 
thus  we  read  in  Homer, 

<PapiiaKa  ttoXXo  fxiv  la^Xa  fUfuyfitva,  iroiXka  St  \vypd. 

And  therefore  oXiOpov  is  very  properly  here  added ;  as  in 
Virgil's  Georgics  we  meet  with  malum  virus,  where  malum 
is  not  to  be  looked  upon  as  a  superfluous  epithet,  because 
virus  is  used  in  a  good  as  well  as  a  bad  sense ;  as  in  Sta- 
tins particularly.  And  that  venenum  itself  does  not  always 
signify  something  destructive  to  life,  see  Virgil's  eighth 
Eclogue,  and  Martyn  on  lib.  i.  GeOrg.  p.  29.  St.  Austin 
observes,  that  briers  and  thorns  were  not  of  the  original 
product  of  the  earth,  much  less  poisonous  plants  and 
herbs ;  and  that  none  of  these  had  grown  upon  the  face  of 
it  but  for  man's  disobedience.  (De  genes,  cont.  Manich. 
lib.  i.  cap.  13.  and  St.  Basil,  Hexaem.  hom.  5.)  Accordingly 
the  LXX.  render.  Cursed  be  the  ground  for  thy  sake,  by 
tTTticaraparoe  17  yrj  iv  toiq  tpyotg  (row,  i.  e.  in  or  by  thy  works  of 
sin.  And  Aquila  and  Theodotion  render  in  like  manner. 
But  here  it  may  be  asked.  How  can  this  observation  of  our 
author  be  true,  if  in  the  natural  world  there  are  confessedly 
poisonous  plants  and  drugs ;  and  if  what  some  good  writers 
maintain  be  just,  with  respect  to  the  moral  world,  viz. 
that  the  fruit  of  the  tree  of  knowledge  of  good  and  evil  was 
for  its  specifical  quality  of  a  poisonous  nature  both  to  the 
soul  and  body ;  and  that  the  first  man's  nature  was  tainted 
by  tasting  or  eating  of  it?  Or  how  can  it  be  justly  said, 
that  God  did  not  create  death,  since  he  did  create  that  poi- 
sonous fruit,  by  which  the  human  nature  was  so  deadly 
poisoned  1  F  or  the  solution  of  this  difficulty,  see  the 
learned  Dr.  Jackson's  "Works,  torn.  iii.  p.  29. 

Nor  the  kingdom  of  death  upon  the  earth.]  Nor  would 
death  have  had  any  power,  much  less  sovereignty  over  the 
earth,  who  now  reigns  absolute  in  it,  hath  made  it  her  place 
of  residence,  and  even  fixed  her  palace  in  it.  For  in  the 
original  it  is  not  fiaaiXtia,  but  (SaaiXuov,  which  means  not 
kingdom  or  dominion,  but  rather  court  or  palace.  Coverdale 
renders  ^Bov  ^aaiXuov,  the  kingdom  of  hell,  intimating,  that 
the  devil's  power  was  usurped,  and  his  sovereignty  of 
man's  own  erection.  Calmet  renders,  Le  roi  des  enfers 
n'  avoit  pas  son  palais  sur  la  terre. 

Ver.  15.  For  righteousness  is  immortal]  If  this  verse 
was  included  in  a  parenthesis,  the  sense  of  the  context 
would  be  better  connected  and  more  perfect ;  and  I  have 
the  pleasure  to  observe,  that  Coverdale's  translation  doth 
so  include  it:  the  meaning  seems  to  be,  that  obedience 
would  not  only  have  made  man  immortal,  and  translated 
him  from  an  earthly  to  a  heavenly  paradise,. but,  as  the 
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verb  is  in  the  present  tense,  it  may  intimate  farther,  that 
righteousness  continued  in,  would  have  raised  man  to  an 
unchangeable  state  of  goodness,  and  his  innocence  have 
been  crowned  with  everlasting  perseverance:  as  the  an- 
gels, who  continued  in  their  duty  when  the  rest  revolted, 
are  finally  established  in  their  integrity  and  felicity. 

Ver.  16.  But  ungodly  men  tvith  their  works  and  words 
called  it  to  them:  for  when  they  thought  to  have  it  their 
friend,  they  consumed  to  nought,  and  made  a  covenant  with 
it,  because  they  are  worthy  to  take  part  with  it.]  We  meet 
with  the  like  phrase,  of  making  a  covenant  with  death,  Isa. 
xxviii.  14,  15.  and  upon  the  like  occasion.  I  shall  tran- 
scribe it  at  large,  because  it  will  give  great  light  to  this 
passage  :  Because  ye  have  said,  We  have  made  a  covenant 
with  death,  and  with  hell  are  we  at  agreement;  when  the 
(werflowing  scourge  shall  pass  through,  it  shall  not  come  unto 
us  :  for  we  have  made  lies  our  refuge,  and  under  falsehood 
have  we  hid  ourselves  ;  therefore  thus  saith  the  Lord,  Your 
covenant  with  death  shall  be  disannulled,  and  your  agree- 
ment with  hell  shall  not  stand;  when  the  overflowing  scourge 
shall  pass  through,  then  ye  shall  be  trodden  down  by  it. 
This  passage  of  Isaiah  is  certainly  alluded  to  and  imitated 
by  our  author  in  this  verse.  But  the  words  in  the  original, 
and  in  our  version,  are  so  perplexed  and  obscure,  that  it 
will  be  very  difficult,  I  had  almost  said  impossible,  to  give 
any  translation  of  this  verse,  and  many  others  in  this  book, 
that  shall  answer  truly  to  the  letter,  and  yet  be  free  from 
obscurity.  The  words,  as  they  now  stand,  are  certainly 
intricate  and  confused,  and  seem  by  some  accident  to  have 
suffered  a  transposition.  Was  I  at  liberty  to  attempt  mend- 
ing the  obscurity  of  this  verse,  it  should  be  by  a  transposi- 
tion too  of  the  Greek  words,  by  altering  the  place  only  of 
irojcijffav  koi,  thus :  <PiXov  rryriaafuvoi  avrbv  (tvvv  jjkjjv  t^tvro 
wpioQ  avTov,  KOI  iroKriaav,  Srt  a^ioi,  &c.  I.  e.  They  called( death) 
to  them,  and  looking  upon  it  as  their  friend,  they  made  a 
covenant  with  it;  and  consumed  away,  because  they  de- 
served to  share  in  it.  But  though  this  easy  transposition 
would  make  the  construction  very  clear,  yet  I  dare  not 
warrant  it  without  plainer  authority  from  manuscripts  or 
ancient  versions.  Let  us  then  see  what  construction  may 
be  put  upon  this  verse,  as  the  present  reading  is,  by  at- 
tending closely  to  the  context ;  and  from  what  goes  before 
in  the  eleventh  and  twelfth  verses,  and  what  follows  after 
in  the  whole  second  chapter,  we  may  in  general  make  this 
oljservation,  that  there  seems  here  to  be  an  intended  cli- 
max, to  shew  the  progress  of  wicked  men's  attachment  to 
death,  like  that  in  Psal.  i.  1.  to  shew  their  progress  in  ini- 
quity ;  they  first  call  or  invite  death  to  them ;  next  they 
hold  it,  or  treat  it  as  a  friend;  and  lastly,  they  enter  into 
covenant  or  strict  union  with  it.  And  this  progress  seems 
to  be  represented  and  explained  at  large  in  the  next  chap- 
ter :  the  first  step  is  in  their  reasonings  about  death,  con- 
tained in  the  first  five  verses,  wherein  they  put  it  in  a  false 
bat  the  most  favourable  light  to  themselves  that  it  is  capa- 
ble of:  the  next  step  is  a  debauched  life,  founded  on  the 
foregoing  false  principles,  and  recommended  in  the  next 
four  verses ;  this  is,  entering  into  society  or  friendship 
with  death ;  and  the  consequence  of  it  is,  they  consume 
and  waste  away,  and  shorten  their  lives,  which  is  repre- 
sented by  iTUKnaav.  The  last  step  is  marked  out,  ver.  10. 
by  their  resolving  upon  acts  of  flagrant  injustice  and  mali- 
cious wickedness;  which  is  as  it  were  entering  into  covenant 


ivith  death,  and  makes  their  attachment  to  it  inseparable, 
viz.  they  die  for  ever.  But  this  will  appear  more  fully, 
when  we  explain  the  particulars  of  the  next  chapter.  I 
shall  observe  here,  once  for  all,  that  we  are  not  to  imagine 
this  book  to  be  only  a  collection  of  confused  discourses  or 
independent  sentences;  for,  from  the  little  sketch  here 
given,  and  the  argument  of  the  several  chapters,  to  every 
attentive  reader  a  regular  method  will  appear  plain  and 
observable. 

CHAP.    II. 

ARGUMENT. 

The  author  having  represented  in  the  former  chapter  the 
original  of  sin  and  death,  as  too  sadly  exemplified  in  our 
first  parents,  proceeds  to  shew  the  contagious  effects 
and  terrible  consequences  of  sin  upon  their  posterity. 
For  this  purpose  he  introduces  some  libertines  reasoning 
(if  it  may  be  so  called)  in  their  loose  way,  in  favour  of 
their  darling  opinions,  "  That  life  is  short  and  uncertain, 
and  therefore  its  sensual  gratifications  to  be  pursued  with 
eagerness,  and  without  delay ;  that  there  is  no  real  dis- 
tinction between  good  and  evil,  and  therefore  all  acts  of 
oppression  and  injustice,  such  as  may  best  suit  men's  con- 
venience and  interest,  are  allowable  and  commendable; 
that  the  soul  is  naturally  mortal,  and  is  annihilated  with 
the  body;  that  there  is  no  future  state,  nor  any  account 
to  be  given  hereafter  of  men's  wicked  and  evil  courses 
in  this  life :"  these  poisonous  principles  are  represented 
from  the  beginning  to  ver.  21.  of  this  chapter ;  and  though 
set  out  to  the  best  advantage,  are  not  intended  to  coun- 
tenance men  in  bad  notions  of  religion,  in  false  opinions 
of  God,  and  wrong  sentiments  of  the  soul ;  but  are  only 
opinions  introduced  with  an  intention  to  confute  them: 
and  therefore,  in  the  very  entrance  of  this  chapter,  the 
author,  to  prevent  any  possible  mistake  as  to  his  inten- 
tion and  meaning,  pronounces  such  notions  and  conclu- 
sions to  be  not  right,  ver.  1.  and  at  the  end  of  this,  and 
in  the  three  following  chapters,  confutes  them  at  large, 
determines  in  favour  of  virtue  and  goodness,  and  shews 
the  certainty  of  their  reward. 

Ver.  1.  \JUR  life  is  short  and  tedious.]  I  think  the  word 
tedious,  which  is  used  by  the  old  English  translations, 
improper  here ;  it  occurs  very  rarely  in  the  sense  of  our 
version,  refers  more  generally  to  time,  and  rather  implies  a 
long  duration  of  it :  so  that  short  and  tedious  seem  wrong 
coupled  together ;  it  would  have  been  better  rendered,  and 
with  less  ambiguity,  short  and  painful,  and  so  the  original 
indeed  reads,  okiyo^  koI  XuTrjjpoc  6  /3(oc  viiiijv,  and  is  con- 
firmed by  the  Syriac  and  Arabic  versions.  The  expression 
here  is  like  that  of  Jacob's,  Few  and  evil  have  the  days  of 
the  years  of  my  life  been,  (Gen.  xlvii.  9.)  and  that  of  Job, 
Man  that  is  bom  of  a  woman  is  of  fev)  days,  and  full  of 
trouble,  (xiv.  1.)  allowing  only  for  the  difference  of  the 
speakers. 

In  the  death  of  man  there  is  no  remedy.]  There  is  no  pre- 
vention of,  or  remedy  against,  mortality.  Death  is  the  por- 
tion of  every  man,  though  the  particular  time  is  uncertain, 
according  to  that  of  Job,  His  days  are  determined ;  the  num- 
ber of  his  months  are  with  thee;  thou  hast  appointed  his 
bounds  that  he  cannot  pass;  (xiv.  5.)  But  neither  does  our 
author,  nor  this  passage  of  Job,  countenance  that  notion  of 
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the  predcstinarians.  That  every  particular  man's  time  of 
life  is  so  absolutely  circumscribed,  and  so  strictly  and  pe- 
remptorily assigned  him  by  God,  that  nothins^  can  shorten 
or  lengthen  it  beyond  such  predetermined  bounds :  for 
though  all  things,  even  tlio  number  of  our  months,  are  al- 
lowed to  be  forekno\vn  by  God,  yet  does  it  not  from  hence, 
nor  from  any  passage  of  Scripture,  appear,  that  he  has  pre- 
determined the  precise  and  particular  time  of  any  person's 
death  by  any  absolute  decree :  for  if  every  man's  time  of 
life  is  unconditionally  fixed,  to  what  purposes  serve  the 
promises  of  long  life  to  good  and  pious  persons,  where 
God  sees  it  best  for  them ;  or  the  many  threats  of  a  short 
one  to  the  ungodly  and  the  wicked?  Or  why  does  the  wise 
son  of  Sirach  say,  that  there  is  a  time  when  there  is  success  in 
the  hands  of  the  physician,  or  that  they  should  pray  unto  the 
Lord,  that  he  would  prosper  that  which  they  give  for  ease 
and  remedy  to  prolong  life  ?  (Ecclus.  xxxviii.  13, 14.)  For 
vain  is  the  help  of  art,  and  even  prayer  itself  must  be  sup- 
posed fruitless,  where  the  case  is  unalterable,  and  the  doom 
irrevocable.  The  Vulgate  renders.  In  fine  hominis  non  est 
refrigerium,  from  a  corrupted  copy  probably,  which  read 
lavOis,  from  laivofiai,  refrigeror,  laititia  perfundor,  instead 
of  laaig,  the  true  reading.  Coverdale's  translation  follows 
this  mistake. 

Neither  was  there  any  man  known  to  have  returned  from 
the  grave.']  Both  the  observation  and  inference  of  these 
vain  reasoners  are  false ;  for  that  persons  have  returned  from 
the  grave,  appears  from  several  instances  under  the  Old 
Testament ;  1  Kings  xvii.  22.  2  Kings  iv.  35.  xiii.  21.  Nor 
does  it  follow,  if  there  were  no  instances  of  persons  return- 
ing from  thence,  that  the  dead  altogether  cease  to  be,  or 
tliat  there  is  no  future  life  after  this,  as  such  libertines  would 
gladly  infer.  (See  Anacreon,  Ode  59.  who  has  many 
thoughts  and  expressions  like  the  loose  and  jovial  ones  in 
this  chapter.) 

Ver.  2.  We  were  horn  at  all  adventure.]  i.  e.  We  came 
into  the  world  by  chance,  without  any  appointment  or 
direction  of  Providence :  and  as  we  came  from  nothing 
(Vulgate  reads.  Ex  nihilo  natisumus,  which  Coverdale  fol- 
lows), so  upon  our  deaths  shall  we  return  to  nothing  again. 
This  language  is  very  natural  and  agreeable  to  the  persons 
here  introduced  speaking,  viz.  materialists  and  infidels. 

And  a  little  spark  in  the  moving  of  our  heart.]  According 
to  the  notions  of  these  false  reasoners,  the  soul  was  nothing 
else  but  a  little  fire  about  the  heart,  the  smoke  of  which  was 
perceivable  by  our  respiration,  and  the  sparks  of  it  by  our 
words :  that  when  this  fire  was  extinguished,  as  they  ima- 
gined it  was  by  death,  the  body  was  reduced  to  embers  or 
ashes,  and  the  soul  vanished  into  air.  In  like  manner  the 
atheistical  philosophers,  who  made  atoms  the  principles  pf 
all  things,  thought  the  soul  to  consist  of  some  little  brisk 
fiery  spirits,  which  kept  in  for  awhile,  but  were  afterward 
extinguished  by  death.  Hence  we  find  them  using  the  si- 
miles of  air,  fire,  or  smoke,  with  respect  to  the  soul.  The 
Latin  £ilso  and  the  Hebrew,  it  is  well  kno^vn,  express  both 
spirit  and  wind  by  the  same  word :  and  from  this  agreement 
only  in  name,  some,  for  want  of  better  arguments,  have 
been  so  weak  as  to  infer,  that  they  agree  likewise  in  nature, 
and  at  last  mix  together.  The  true  reading  of  the  original, 
and  which  occurs  in  all  the  copies,  and  is  followed  by  the 
oriental  and  most  ancient  English  translations,  is  6  Xoyog 
(TTTivO^p ;  the  Vulgate  also,  with  Junius,  render  it  in  like 


manner  by  serino.  Our  translators,  it  is  certain,  made  use 
of  a  corrupted  copy,  which  read  oXtyoc  avivOfip,  and  have 
given  the  sense  accordingly.  If  there  was  any  authority 
for  this  reading,  or  just  reason  for  its  preference  (sec  Fla- 
min.  Nobil.  in  loc.  ap.  Polygl.  though  it  seems  to  be  owing 
only  to  affinity  of  sound),  I  sliould  choose  to  read  the  whole 
thus,  icai  oXf-yoc  <mv6np  iKtvriat.  KupSiac  7)/iwv;  i.  c.  a  little 
spark  of  fire  moves,  or  hath  put  our  hearts  in  motion. 

Ver.  4.  Our  name  shall  be  forgotten  in  time.]  When  we 
are  dead,  our  names  will  not  live  long  after  us,  but  our  me- 
morial shall  perish  with  us ;  our  actions  will  not  be  remem- 
bered in  the  next  generation,  much  less  in  future  ages :  so 
that  as  to  the  shame  or  infamy  arising  from  them,  we  are 
quite  unconcerned  and  indifferent  as  to  what  posterity  may 
think  or  say  of  them.  As  there  is  a  commendable  ambi- 
tion in  good  men  to  be  remembered  with  honour  hereafter, 
which  is  a  spur  to  virtuous  and  laudable  actions ;  so  a  care- 
lessness as  to  the  present  or  future  opinion  of  mankind  is 
an  encouragement  to  wickedness,  and  a  certain  sign  of  a 
profligate  and  abandoned  mind. 

Our  life  shall  be  dispersed  as  a  mist,  that  is  driven  away 
with  the  beams  of  the  sun,  and  overcome  with  the  heat 
thereof]  BapwOtXaa  viro  Srtpn6rt)To^  alrov.  Made  heavy  with 
heat;  and  so  Vulg.  A  calore  illius  aggravata — both  very 
improper.  Overcome  with  heat,  according  to  our  version, 
is  not  agreeable  to  the  Greek ;  and  oppressed  with  heat,  as 
in  the  margin,  is  no  better.  Big  with  heat  has  no  better 
pretence  to  be  allowed,  because  in  the  sentence  immedi- 
ately foregoing  mention  is  made  of  dispersion  by  the  rays 
of  the  sun.  If  I  might  indulge  conjecture,  I  would,  to  avoid 
these  difficulties,  read  here  fiagavQiiaa  viro  ^tpfiorirrog,  i.  e. 
wasted  away  with  the  heat  thereof.  Sophocles  applies  the 
same  word  to  time,  iravd'  6  ixiyag  ypovog  (lagalvu  re  koi  ^Xt- 
yii.    (See  Ajax  Flagell.) 

Ver.  5.  For  our  time  is  a  very  shadow  that  passeth  away.] 
The  comparison  of  life  to  a  cloud,  and  a  shadow,  is  almost 
every  where  to  be  met  with;  but  Mr.  Norris  has  set  this 
latter  resemblance  in  the  best,  and  as  it  were  a  new  light ; 
as  that  "  our  state  here  is  partly  life  and  partly  death,  as 
the  other  is  partly  light  and  partly  darkness — that,  like  a 
shadow,  wherever  it  passes,  it  leaves  no  track  behind  it — 
that  it  seems  to  be  something,  when  indeed  it  is  nothing — 
that  it  is  always  altering,  and  ends  on  a  sudden;  and  when 
at  its  full  height  and  prime,  is  often  nearest  to  its  declen- 
sion, as  a  shadow  is  to  disappear  when  at  full  length."  (Mis- 
cellanies, p.  178.)  Hence  Pindar  calls  men  l^i'ifispoi,  peo- 
ple for  a  day  ;  and  upon  account  of  the  shortness  and  un- 
certainty of  life,  the  ancient  patriarchs,  though  their  span 
was  much  longer  than  ours,  thought  it  hardly  worth  while 
to  build  houses,  but  contented  themselves  to  sojourn  and 
grow  gray  in  tents. 

For  it  is  fast  sealed,  so  that  no  man  cometh  again.]  The 
Arabic  version  runs;  Est  enim  res  obsignata  (soil,  mors 
nostra)  quam  nemo  revocaverit.  The  comparison  here  is 
taken  from  the  ancient  custom  of  sealing  the  grave  or  se- 
pulchre, and  rolling  a  great  stone  to  the  mouth  of  it,  to  make 
it  the  more  secure  and  undisturbed.  (See  Dan.  vi.  17. 
Matt,  xxvii.  66.)  Pausanias  has  a  thought  which  very 
much  resembles  this,  txc-  o  TIXovtwv  KXtjr,  koi  \iyovaiv  itt' 
avTy  TOv  KaXou/i£voy"A(S7)v  KiKXtia^ai  viro  row  TlXovTwvog,  kuI 
ojc  iiravHoiv  oiiStic  avOic;  i%  avTov,  i.  e.  Pluto  has  a  key,  and 
with  it,  as  they  say,  he  locks  up  the  place  commonly  called 
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Hades,  and  Jrom  thence  no  man  returns;  lib.  v.  cap.  20. 
(See  Apoc.  i.  18.)  Holy  Job  has  the  like  sentiment  upon 
death,  (vii.  9,  10.)  As  the  cloud  is  consumed  and  vanishes 
away,  so  he  that  goeth  down  to  the  grave  shall  come  up  no 
more  ;  he  shall  return  no  more  to  his  house,  neither  shall  his 
place  know  him  any  more.  Where  it  is  very  observable, 
that  the  LXX.  express  this  impossibility  of  returning  by 
three  strong  negatives  following  one  another,  ovS'  oh  /xr) 
l-marpiipr},  repeated  twice  in  the  same  verse. 

Ver.  6.  Let  us  speedily  use  the  creatures  like  as  in  youth.'] 
i.  e.  Whilst  the  good  things  or  creatures  are  in  their  prime ; 
or,  rather.  Whilst  we  ourselves  are  vigorous  and  young, 
which  is  the  sense  of  the  Syriac  and  Arabic  versions; 
youth  being  the  season  for  the  high  relish  of  pleasure,  for 
cheering  the  heart  and  gratifying  the  senses :  for  every  aged 
person  may  say  with  Barzillai,  Can  I  discern  between  good 
and  evil?  Can  I  taste  what  I  eat,  or  what  I  drink  ?  Can  I 
hear  any  more  the  voice  of  singing-men  and  singing-women  ? 
(2  Sam.  xix.  35.)  There  is  also  a  third  sense  of  these  words, 
viz.  Let  us  live  as  if  we  were  young  again ;  which  Grotius 
prefers,  and  seems  countenanced  by  the  reading  of  the 
Alexandrian  manuscript. 

Ver.  7.  Let  no  flower  of  the  spring  pass  by  us.]  Flowers 
have  always  been  esteemed  symbols  or  emblems  of  joy, 
and  in  the  revellings  of  debauchees  they  were  usually 
crowned  with  them  ;  and  so  peculiar  are  they  to  times  of 
public  festivity  and  rejoicing,  that  they  are  looked  upon  as 
incompatible  with  mourning.  The  spring  seems  more  par- 
ticularly to  be  mentioned,  because  it  is  the  chief  season  of 
flowers.  But  some  copies,  instead  of  lapog,  read  avios 
aipog,  which  Junius  prefers :  but  if  this  reason  be  admitted, 
I  would  not  with  him  understand  it  barely  of  fine  weather, 
jucundus  aer,  but  rather.  Let  no  fragrant  breath  of  air, 
arising  from  the  wine  or  ointments,  just  before  mentioned, 
pass  by  or  escape  us.  Oivoc  avOoafiiaQ,  vinum  odoratum  et 
fragrans  (see  Hesychius,  in  voce),  was  not  unusual  in  such 
meetings. 

Ver.  8.  Let  us  crown  ourselves  with  rose-buds  before  they 
be  withered.]  It  is  certain,  that  not  only  the  guests  at  the 
feasts  of  the  ancients,  but  the  rooms,  were  strewed  with 
flowers,  and  the  waiters,  and  even  the  drinking-bowls, 
crowned  with  them.  Roses  are  mentioned  here  in  parti- 
cular, because  the  rose  is  reckoned  to  be  epwroc  0ut6v,  the 
plant  of  love,  and  was  accordingly  consecrated  to  Venus ; 
and  rose-buds  are  symbols  of  youth,  and  of  the  spring,  and 
from  their  soon  withering,  the  properest  emblems  of  the 
shortness  of  life,  and  the  fleeting  nature  of  its  pleasures. 
(See  Anacreon,  Od.  5.  de  Rosa,  and  Od.  53.) 

Ver.  9.  This  is  our  portion,  and  our  lot  is  this.]  Co- 
verdale's  version  is  more  explicit.  For  that  is  ourporcion, 
else  get  we  nothing.  This  is  the  language  of  Epicurus's 
scholars,  the  sum  of  whose  ethics  was,  "  Dux  vitae  dia 
voluptas."  Life,  in  the  opinion  of  such  libertines,  is  bare 
existence  without  their  sinful  pleasures:  and  it  is  ob- 
servable, that  in  Plautus,  Catullus,  and  Martial,  and  such 
writers,  vivere  is  generally  taken  for  a  merry  life,  as  Zijv  is 
sometimes  among  the  Greeks ;  and  in  this  sense  we  are  to 
understand  that  old  inscription,  "  Amici,  dum  vivimus,  vi- 
vamus."  Those  that  are  persuaded  that  the  soul  is  abso- 
lutely mortal,  their  conclusion  must  be  that  of  these  sen- 
sualists :  such  persons  act  agreeably  to  their  own  princi- 
ples, if  they  pursue  every  thing  that  their  appetites  are  in- 


clined to,  be  it  pleasure  or  profit.  Such  maxims,  and  a 
conduct  suitable  to  them,  may  be  expected  from  persons 
who  had  no  views  beyond  the  grave.  And  therefore  the 
Epicureans  endeavoured  to  efface  the  belief  of  another  life 
out  of  men's  minds,  as  well  knowing  that  men  could  never 
arrive  to  an  undisturbed  sensuality,  whilst  any  .notions  of 
futurity  checked  them  in  the  commission  of  their  crimes. 
Accordingly,  "  Metus  ille  foras  praeceps  Acherontis  agen- 
dus."    (Lucret.  lib.  iii.) 

Ver.  11.  Let  our  strength  be  the  law  of  justice.]  The  as- 
sertion here,  that  right  is  founded  in  might,  is  a  very  old  opi- 
nion, as  old  probably  as  Nimrod,  but  long  since  confuted 
by  the  wisest  men  and  soberest  philosophers :  "  Falsum 
est  (says  St.  Austin)  quod  a  quibusdam  non  recte  sentien- 
tibus  dici  solet,  id  esse  jus,  quod  ei,  qui  plus  potest,  utile 
est."  (De  Civit.  Dei,  lib.  xix.)  Upon  which,  Ludov.  Vives 
remarks,  that  this  false  and  dangerous  opinion  is  confuted 
by  Plato,  lib.  i.  de  Repub.  Hobbes  in  vain  endeavoured  to 
revive  this  notion,  so  injurious  in  its  consequences  to  the 
property,  and  destructive  of  the  peace  and  comfort,  of 
mankind. 

Ver.  12.  Let  us  lie  in  wait  for  the  righteous,  because  he  is 
not  for  our  turn.]  i.  e.  Let  us  lurk  privily  for  the  innocent 
without  a  cause,  as  it  is  expressed,  Prov.  i.  11.  where  there 
is  the  like  consultation  of  the  wicked.  It  is  no  wonder  that 
atheists  and  unbelievers,  and  persons  of  such  vile  and  li- 
bertine principles,  should  encourage  one  another  in  wicked- 
ness, and  in  attempting  the  most  outrageous  acts  of  vio- 
lence and  injustice,  in  the  manner  here  represented,  espe- 
cially against  such  as  are  most  likely  to  cross  or  contradict 
their  pleasures,  and  to  reprove  them  in  the  sinful  use  of 
them.  Such  a  kind  monitor  is  not  for  the  turn  of  the 
wicked,  he  is  rather  ^v(j\pr\aTo^,  as  the  original  has  it,  i.  e. 
officious,  troublesome,  and  disagreeable  to  them.  St.  Cy- 
prian, who  quotes  this  passage  of  our  author's,  reads  ac- 
cordingly insuavis,  lib.  ii.  cont.  Judaeos ;  and  so  does  St. 
Austin,  lib.  xvii.  cap.  20.  de  Civit.  Dei.  There  is  exactly 
the  same  expression,  and  upon  the  same  occasion,  in  Isaiah 
iii.  10.  according  to  the  version  of  the  LXX.  Briaw/itv 
Tov  SiKoiov,  oTi  Bv(i^t)(rrog  v/xiv  etrrt,  from  which  this  seems 
to  be  taken ;  and  it  is  the  more  probable,  because,  in  the 
Greek  text  of  Barnabas,  where  this  passage  of  the  Book  of 
Wisdom  is  cited,  the  reading  is,  Bvawfiev  tov  dlKaiov,  and  not 
(veBptvaoilxtv,  as  in  the  common  editions. 

Ver.  14.  He  was  made  to  reprove  our  thoughts.]  'Eyivero 
Vfiiv  tie  i\iyxov  ivvotwv  r)fiCiv.  Our  version  seems  here  nei- 
ther just  nor  proper ;  the  meaning  is.  He  is  a  reprover  of 
our  schemes  and  designs.  The  Arabic  renders  it,  Consilia 
nostra ;  and  the  Syriac,  Est  nobis  objurgator  cogitationum 
nostrarum.  Thus  I  would  understand  iylvtro,  and  not  in 
the  sense  of  our  translation. 

Ver.  15.  He  is  grievous  unto  us  even  to  behold,  for  his  life 
is  not  like  other  men's.]  The  very  sight  of  him  is  uneasy 
and  disagreeable  to  us :  for  the  presence  of  a  good  man  is 
a  check  to  the  proceedings  of  tlie  wicked ;  and  his  virtuous 
example,  and  singular  goodness,  is  a  living  reproof  which 
they  do  not  relish  in  their  sight.  Hence  the  many  attempts 
and  combinations  of  ungodly  men  against  the  life  of  the 
righteous,  so  frequent  to  be  met  with  in  sacred  and  profane 
history.  Thus  Joseph's  virtue  was  an  eye-sore  to  his  bre- 
thren, and  therefore  they  conspired  his  destruction.  Tlius 
David,  for  his  superior  excellence  and  imcommon  merit. 
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was  persecuted  by  Saul.  Hence  St.  Peter  observes  of  the 
wicked,  that  it  is  their  custom  to  spcEik  evil  of,  and  abuse, 
such  as  run  not  with  them  to  the  same  excess  of  riot,  (1  Pet. 
iv.  4.)  And  St.  John  asks  this  question.  Wherefore  did 
Cain,  who  teas  of  that  wicked  one,  slay  his  brother?  and  re- 
turns for  answer.  Because  his  own  works  were  evil,  and  his 
brothers  righteous,  (1  John  iv.  12.)  The  like  may  be  ob- 
served of  the  primitive  martyrs  and  confessors,  who  were 
persecuted,  afflicted,  tormented,  because,  instead  of  coun- 
tenancing fashionable  and  popular  vices,  they  chose  rather 
to  reprove  and  rebuke  them.  Tacitus  assigns  this  as  the 
cause  of  the  death  of  Thraseas  Paetus,  "  That  Nero  could 
not  bear  even  the  sight  of  that  senator,  who  was  of  so  un- 
blemished a  character,  that  his  life  was  as  it  were  animated 
virtue  itself"    (Annal.  lib.  xvi.) 

Ver.  16.  We  are  esteemed  of  him  as  counterfeits."]  Our 
version  seems  here  faulty,  for  such  abandoned  persons  as 
are  here  described  would  not  be  at  the  pains  to  act  under 
the  disguise  of  piety,  or  assume  the  mask  of  religion  :  the 
meaning  is,  that  he  esteems  us  like  dross,  or  as  an  impure 
and  filthy  mixture ;  which  sense  is  confirmed  by  the  very 
next  sentence,  and  so  the  original  word  means,  and  the 
Syriac  and  Arabic  versions  understand  it.  The  Vulgate 
reads  nugaces,  i.  e.  we  are  looked  upon  by  him  as  persons 
that  pursue  trifles  (for  such  do  all  the  pleasures  of  the 
world  appear  to  a  truly  humble  and  good  spirit);  but  this 
term  seems  too  soft  and  favourable  for  persons  of  such  bad 
morals  and  wicked  principles. 

Ver.  18.  For  if  the  just  man  be  the  Son  of  God,  he  will 
help  him,  and  deliver  him  from  the  hand  of  his  enemies.] 
Thus  the  primitive  martyrs  were  insulted,  and  treated  in  the 
like  opprobrious  manner,  nov  6  Qibg  avrwv,  ical  tI  aiirovs 
UPVr)(T£v  r)  ^pricTKtia,  ?jv  icai  Trpo  Trie  £aurt5i;  t'iXovTO  ipv)(rig.  (Eu- 
seb.  Eccles.  Hist.  lib.  v.  cap.  1.)    The  expressions  from 
ver.  16.  to  21.  of  this  chapter,  very  much  resemble  those  of 
the  Psalmist,  Psal.  xxii.  8.  He  trusted  in  God  that  he  would 
deliver  him,  let  him  deliver  him  now,  tl  MXti  aiirhv,  if  he 
loveth  him.     Compare  likewise  Matt,  xxvii.  43.  where  the 
taunt  and  irony  used  by  the  Jews,  by  way  of  insult,  to  our 
Saviour,  then  expiring  on  the  cross,  very  much  resemble  the 
manner  of  expression  here.    And,  indeed,  St.  Austin  thus 
understands  and  expounds  our  author,  and  says,  that  in 
this  and  the  following  verses,  there  is  a  plain  prophecy  of 
Christ's  passion,  and  that  the  unrighteous  here  mentioned 
are  his  wicked  murderers.  (De  Civit.  Dei,  lib.  xvii.  cap.  20.) 
St.  Ambrose,  St.  Cyprian,  and  many  others  of  the  fathers, 
assert  the  like ;  but  Lactantius  is  most  express,  and  presses 
the  Jews  home  with  this  testimony,  which  he  says  is  so 
full  and  particular  in  describing  the  wicked  counsels  against 
him,  that  this  author  may  seem  almost  to  have  been  present, 
(lib.  iv.)    But  I  am  not  so  sanguine  as  to  imagine  or  as- 
sert, that  there  is  any  direct  prophecy  of  our  blessed  Sa- 
viour's sufferings  in  these  verses,  which  would  be  doing 
too  much  honour  to  this  author,  and  the  times  in  which  he 
wrote ;  yet  I  think,  by  way  of  accommodation,  they  are  ap- 
plicable to  our  Saviour,  who  in  Scripture  is  called  the  just 
one,  by  way  of  eminence,  and  in  a  very  particular  and  ap- 
propriate manner  calls  God  his  Father. 

Ver.  20.  Let  us  condemn  him  ivith  a  shameful  death,  for 
by  his  own  saying  he  shall  be  respected.]  i.  e.  If  his  own 
word  may  be  depended  upon,  God  will  have  respect  unto 
him,  sffrat  avrov  iiriaKoirii  ck  Aoywv  avrov,  there  shall  be  a  vi- 


sitation or  interposition  of  God  in  his  favour,  probably 
by  bringing  him  from  the  dust  of  death  again.  The  ex- 
pression here  very  much  resembles  that  of  Joseph's  bre- 
thren. Gen.  xxxvii.  20.  Come  now,  and  let  us  slay  him,  and 
we  shall  see  what  will  become  of  his  dreams.  (See  also  Jer. 
xviii.  18.)  It  is  a  severe  irony,  and  a  sneering  sarcasm 
upon  the  hopes  of  the  just  man,  not  unlike  that  of  the 
heathens  upon  the  ashes  of  the  primitive  Christians,  who 
gloried  in  the  hopes  of  a  resurrection :  their  persecutors 
pleased  themselves  %vith  reducing  the  dead  bodies  of  the 
several  martyrs  into  atoms,  with  scattering  them  in  the  air, 
or  throwing  them  into  rivers,  and  then  scoffingly  said.  Let 
us  now  see  whether  they  can  rise  again,  or  whether  their 
God  can  help  them,  and  deliver  them  out  of  our  hands. 
(Euseb.  Eccles.  Hist.  lib.  v.  cap.  1.) 

Ver.  21.  For  their  own  wickedness  hath  blinded  them.] 
See  the  like  sentiment,  iv.  12.  St.  Chrysostom  observes, 
"  That  sin  doth  so  blind  the  senses  of  sinners,  that  seeing 
not  the  ways  of  falsehood  and  error,  they  run  headlong  into 
them :  nor  could  any  errors  ever  have  prevailed  over  man, 
if  sin  had  not  made  the  way ;  for  first  a  man  is  blinded  by 
his  sins,  and  then  drawn  away  and  seduced;  for  error 
(saith  he)  begetteth  not  sin,  but  sins  beget  and  bring  forth 
error."  (Homil.  19.  in  Matt,  vii.)  But  still  it  is  no  less 
true,  on  the  other  hand,  that  error,  especially  in  funda- 
mental principles,  produces  generally  wicked  practices.  St. 
Austin  accordingly  observes,  that  the  different  degrees, 
and  as  it  were  gradations  of  licentiousness,  are  very  justly 
described  in  this  chapter:  "  That  men  first  efface  all  im- 
pressions of  a  Deity,  then  deny  the  immortality  of  the  soul, 
and  a  future  state ;  that  immorality  is  the  certain  conse- 
quence of  such  infidelity  ;  that  debauchery  and  intemper- 
ance is  their  resort  in  particular,  as  being  the  most  effec- 
tual remedy  to  drown  thought;  and  that  when  men  are  once 
heated,  they  easily  proceed,  through  excess,  to  oppression, 
cruelty,  and  murder."    (In  Psal.  Hi.) 

Ver.  23.  For  God  created  man  to  be  immortal,  and  made 
him  to  be  an  image  of  his  own  eternity.]  God  not  only  created 
man  iir  cKpOapalq,  free  from  corruption,  but  made  him 
thova  r^c  iSi'oc  tStoTijroc,  which  is  a  very  strong  expression, 
to  denote  a  peculiar  resemblance  of  the  Deity;  and  accord- 
ingly the  Arabic  interpreters  render,  Fecitque  ilium  imaginem 
peculiarem;  and  the  Syriac,  Ad  imaginem  idea  sua.  Our 
translators  undoubtedly  read,  at8(dr>iToc,  which  properly 
signifies  eternity;  and  this  Dr.  Grabe  has  inserted  in  the 
text,  esteeming  it  probably  the  best  reading. 

Ver.  24.  Through  envy  of  the  devil  came  death  into  the 
world.]  The  devil,  jealous  at  the  future  happiness  de- 
signed for  man,  resolved  to  tempt  him  to  disobedience,  that 
he  might  deprive  him  of  the  blessing  of  immortality,  and 
reduce  him  to  the  same  forlorn  condition  with  himself  and 
his  apostate  brethren.  St.  Chrysostom  makes  the  same  ob- 
servation upon  the  devil,  ^tl  oiiStv  trap  rinQv  i)8(ici)ju£voc,  iSwv 
Ti/ujjOlvra  Tov  avOpwirov,  tiiOiwg  i(iaaKavtv  avrov  roTg  aya^oT^. 
(Homil.  25.  de  Diabolo  Tentat.)  That  though  man  had 
given  the  devil  no  occasion  of  offence,  yet  when  he  saw  the 
honour  designed  him,  he  immediately  envied  him  the  favour. 
(See  also  Euseb.  Praep.  Evangel,  lib.  vii.)  St.  Austin  ob- 
serves, "  That  death  began  at  the  same  time  with  the 
transgression;  and  that  neither  age  nor  pain  could  have 
touched  our  first  parents,  so  long  as  they  held  the  privilege 
of  eating  of  the  tree  of  life ;  but  afterward  their  bodies. 
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even  in  a  natural  way,  contracted  the  seeds  of  diseases  and 
death."  (De  Genes,  lib.  ii.)  And  thus  the  Apostolical 
Constitutions,  Silo  6Soi  dm,  &c.  "  Duae  sunt  viae,  vitae  una, 
mortis  altera,  illas  autem  nullam  habent  inter  se  convenien- 
tiam.  Naturale  quidem  est  vitae  iter,  adscitum  autem  iter 
mortis,  quod  non  ex  voluntate  Dei  extitit,  verum  ex  insi- 
diis  adversarii."    (Constit.  lib.  vii.  cap.  1.) 

And  they  that  do  hold  of  his  side  do  find  it.]  The  Vulgate 
reads,  Imitantur  autem  ilium  qui  sunt  ex  parte  illius  ;  and 
Coverdale's  translation  renders  in  like  manner.  And  they 
that  hold  of  his  side  do  as  he  doth;  and  so  does  Fulgentius, 
de  Praedestin.  ad  Monimum,  lib.  i.  but  the  construction 
before  given  would  be  more  consistent  and  agreeable,  and 
the  relation  between  the  two  chapters  more  apparent,  if  the 
rendering  here  was,  they  tempt  it  (i.  e.  they  solicit,  they 
court,  they  draw  death  upon  themselves),  as  many  as  are 
partakers  of  it ;  for  the  of  t^c  tKiivov  fuplBog  ovrtg,  and  the  [ 
ot  a^ioi  iTJc  tKsivov  fitpiBoc  tlvai,  (i.  16.)  are  the  same  sons  of 
perdition,  those  over  whom  is  adov  ^amXtiov,  (i.  14.)  which 
is  not  of  God's  appointing,  but  their  own  seeking  and  pro- 
curing. The  present  rendering  of  this  place  is  little  less 
than  tautology,  for  to  be  partakers  of  death,  is  certainly 
to  find  it.  I  shall  only  observe,  that  it  appears,  from  the 
whole  drift  of  these  chapters,  that  the  death,  which  wicked 
men  call,  correspond,  covenant  with,  and  at  last  partake 
of,  isall  along  to  be  understood  of  death  eternal. 

CHAP.    HI. 

ARGUMENT. 

In  order  to  confute  the  false  and  dangerous  principles 
maintained  by  the  irreligious  and  profane  scoffers  in  the 
foregoing  chapter ;  in  this  is  displayed  the  great  happi- 
ness of  the  righteous,  and  the  impotent  malice  of  the 
wicked  against  them.  For  though  God,  for  wise  ends 
of  his  providence,  permits  the  righteous  sometimes  to 
be  afflicted,  and  even  to  die  under  the  severity  of  their 
persecutions,  yet  do  they  not  totally  cease  to  be  ;  but  as 
they  die  in  the  Lord,  so  they  still  live  unto,  and  with, 
God,  in  whose  hands  their  souls  are.  But  the  wicked, 
on  the  contrary,  though  they  promise  themselves  great 
happiness  in  their  sinful  courses,  are  miserable  both 
here  and  hereafter.  The  chapter  concludes  with  the 
praise  of  chastity,  and  the  sad  state  and  condition  of 
adulterers  and  their  children. 

Ver.  1.  J.  HE  souls  of  the  righteous  are  in  the  hand  of 
God.]  i.  e.  In  the  state  of  separation,  the  souls  of  the 
righteous  that  are  departed,  shall  after  death  find  great 
refreshment  and  comfort  of  their  labours ;  and  being  in 
God's  keeping,  enjoy  a  state  of  the  greatest  happiness  and 
security.  This  state  of  the  piously-deceased,  the  ancient 
Jews,  according  to  Grotius,  called  Paradise,  or  the  Gar- 
den of  Pleasure;  where,  though  they  enjoyed  not  the  con- 
summate happiness  which  they  were  in  expectation  of 
hereafter,  yet  even  at  present,  and  in  their  intermediate 
state,  they  had  some  foretaste  and  anticipation  of  their 
future  happiness ;  but  they  held  none  to  have  this  pleasing 
sense,  but  the  irvtvuara  Eikqiwv  TtTtXiiiDfiiviov,  such  as  had 
their  souls  well  purified  before  they  departed  from  their 
bodies.  From  this  expression,  that  the  soul  is  in  God's 
hand,  we  may  infer,  that  the  human  soul  is  not  only  a 
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substance  distinct  from  the  body,  but  that  it  lives  after  it 
in  a  state  separate  from  it,  and  such  a  state  as  is  suscepti- 
ble of  happiness  or  misery:  for  why  are  the  souls  of  the 
righteous  here  said  to  be  deposited  in  the  hand  of  God, 
but  because  it  denotes  a  place  of  rest  and  safety  ?  where 
the  departed  souls  shall  not  only  live  and  survive,  but  live 
too  in  a  manner  far  different  from  that  in  which  they  lived 
here,  where  no  temptation  shall  be  able  to  assault,  no  sin 
to  pollute,  no  affliction  to  discompose  them. 

And  there  shall  no  torment  touch  them.]  Nor  are  such  as 
die  in  the  Lord  only  freed  from  temptations  and  dangers, 
from  injuries  and  persecutions,  from  diseases  and  death, 
and  all  other  burdens  of  the  flesh,  but  we  may  piously  be- 
lieve, that  more  is  here  implied  than  a  bare  freedom  from 
evils,  that  they  are  possessed  of  some  positive  degree  of 
happiness  ;  that  in  particular,  they  have  pleasing  anticipa- 
tions of  their  reward,  and  wait  for  it  with  a  holy  impa- 
tience ;  and  in  the  mean  time  are  in  Paradise,  or  in  Abra- 
ham's bosom,  or  some  place  of  rest  and  refreshment  ap- 
pointed for  them  by  God  :  but  with  respect  to  the  martyrs 
in  particular,  who  had  suffered  gloriously  in  God's  cause, 
it  was  a  notion  very  early  entertained  in  the  primitive 
church,  that  these  entered  immediately  upon  a  perfect 
state  of  happiness  and  glory.  Or  we  may  tmderstand 
this  passage,  of  the  afilictions  which  the  righteous  may 
undergo  in  this  life,  that,  though  their  torments  be  the 
most  exquisite  that  heathen  malice  can  invent,  yet  by  the 
strength  of  their  faith,  and  a  sure  dependance  upon  God, 
they  shall  overcome  the  reluctance  of  nature,  and  not  only 
suffer  with  patience,  but  with  joy  and  thanksgiving.  Not 
that  this  resolution  of  the  righteous  is  the  effect  of  any 
stoical  apathy,  or  that  they  have  not  flesh  and  blood,  like 
other  folks,  to  feel  the  force  of  sufferings ;  but  it  is  the 
power  of  a  strong  faith  that  makes  them  more  than  con- 
querors. "  If  the  souls  of  the  martyrs  were  indeed  in  their 
bodies  when  they  had  trial  of  such  a  variety  of  sufferings, 
they  could  never  (says  St.  Bernard)  have  been  able  to 
have  gone  through  them  ;  but  while  their  bodies  were  in 
the  hands  of  their  persecutors,  and  mangled  by  them,  their 
souls  were  in  the  hand  of  God ;  and  the  Holy  Spirit,  with 
which  they  were  filled,  kept  them  above  all  sense  of  pain, 
and  rendered  them  quite  invulnerable."  And  whoever  reads 
the  letter  from  the  churches  of  Lyons  and  Vienna  to  those 
of  Asia  and  Phrygia,  wherein  the  exquisite  sufferings  of 
the  martyrs,  and  their  invincible  constancy  in  the  most 
severe  trials,  arc  described,  (see  Euseb.  Eccles.  Hist.  lib.  i. 
cap.  1.)  will  acknowledge  the  truth  of  this  observation, 
and  at  the  same  time  bo  convinced,  that  the  history  of 
their  sufferings  is  the  most  complete  comment  upon  the 
beginning  of  this  chapter. 

Ver.  2.  In  the  sight  of  the  unwise  they  seemed  to  die.] 
This  is  a  very  happy  expression,  for  good  men  rather  sleep 
than  die,  their  hope  and  well-grounded  assurance  changes 
the  nature  of  death,  and  turns  it  into  a  sleep.  St.  Chry- 
sostom  expresses  himself  to  the  same  purpose,  "  Death  is 
no  longer  to  be  counted  death,  it  is  only  a  name ;  nay, 
the  very  name  also  is  gone,  for  Christians  call  it  not  death, 
but  rest  and  sleep,"  (Homil.  29.  in  Genes.)  Accordingly, 
in  many  places  both  of  the  Old  and  New  Testament,  where 
the  death  of  good  men  is  mentioned,  it  is  expressed  by 
sleeping.  (John  xi.  11.  Acts  vii.  60.  1  Thess.  iv.  14.) 
Hence  the  day,  on  which  the  blessed  Virgin  died,  is  in  the 
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Greek  church  called  KolfmaiQ,  her  rest;  and  the  places 
where  tlie  first  martyrs  were  buried,  icmnnrfipia,  or  resting- 
places. 

Ver.  3.  And  their  going  from  us  to  be  utter  destruction, 
but  they  are  in  peace.}  The  wicked,  who  are  also  in  the 
former  verse  called  the  unu'ise  (for  in  the  book  of  Proverbs, 
Wisdom,  and  Ecclesiasticus,  wickedness  and  folly  are  sy- 
nonymous terms),  imagine  the  righteous  to  be  miserable, 
because,  when  alive,  they  were  mortified,  as  to  all  plea- 
sures, and  when  dead,  extinct  and  annihilated,  according 
to  their  opinion.  To  such  vain  reasoners,  who  had  no 
notion  of  a  life  beyond  this,  it  is  here  very  justly  replied, 
that  the  righteous  are  so  far  from  being  suflFerers  by  death, 
that  when  dead  they  are  in  peace,  and  their  happiness  the 
greatest.  (See  Job  iii.  17,  18.)  And  this  the  voice  from 
heaven  confirms.  Rev.  xiv.  13.  Blessed  are  the  dead  that 
die  in  the  Lord,  for  they  rest  from  their  labours.  Instead 
of  being  objects  of  ridicule  and  contempt,  the  character  of 
the  righteous  is  rather  that  beautiful  contrast  of  St.  Paul's, 
as  deceivers  and  yet  true,  as  dying  and  behold  they  live,  as 
chastened  and  not  killed,  as  sorrowful  yet  always  rejoicing, 
(2  Cor.  vi.  8—10.) 

Ver.  4.  Yet  is  their  hope  full  of  immortality.']  In  the 
midst  of  their  misery  and  afflictions,  they  comforted  them- 
selves with  the  pleasing  hopes  of  a  happy  resurrection  to 
a  blessed  state  of  immortality,  as  the  seven  brethren  did, 
2  Mace.  vii.  and  when,  as  a  reward  of  their  constancy  and 
virtue,  the  saints  shall  be  finally  in  possession  of  their  hap- 
piness, and  receive  their  nia^hv  irXijpj),  (2  John  viii.)  then 
in  another  and  no  less  proper  sense  of  these  words  may  it 
be  said,  i)  sXttIc  ahrwv  aOavaaiag  TrXiipijc,  their  hope  of  im- 
mortality is  full,  i.  e.  fulfilled  and  completed. 

Ver.  5.  And  Iiaving  been  a  little  chastised,  they  shall  be 
greatly  rewarded.]  This  cannot  relate  to  the  smallness  or 
lightness  of  the  sufferings,  which  are  above  described  so 
violent,  as  to  affect  even  the  life  of  the  righteous ;  but  the 
meaning  seems  to  be,  that  having  suffered  through  the 
malice  of  their  persecutors  for  a  small  space  of  time,  with 
respect  to  eternity,  those  afflictions  which  were  compara- 
tively but  for  a  moment,  will  work  for  them  a  far  more 
exceeding  and  eternal  weight  of  glory.  Thus  the  writer  to 
the  Hebrews  having  described  at  large,  chap.  xi.  the  suf- 
ferings of  the  worthies  mentioned  there,  says,  that  such 
chastening  (iraiida,  the  word  here  used),  though  for  the 
present  it  seemeth  grievous,  yet  afterward  it  yieldeth  the 
peaceable  fruit  of  righteousness  to  them  which  are  exercised 
thereby,  (xii.  11.)  St.  Gregory  observes,  that  God  permits 
the  afflictions  of  good  men,  thai  he  may  draw  much  benefit 
from  them:  for  this  reason  he  permitted  Jacob  to  be  per- 
secuted by  Esau,  and  David  by  Saul,  that  the  persecutions 
they  suffered,  might  be  at  once  the  exercise  and  crown  of 
their  virtue.  And  the  reward  of  such  suffering  virtue  fol- 
lows in  the  next  sentence,  that  God  having  tried  their  faith 
and  constancy,  and  found  them  worthy,  is  pleased  finally 
to:  translate  them  to  himself,  to  live  with  him,  and  with 
the  blessed  society  of  just  men  made  perfect,  of  whom  the 
world  in  their  several  ages  was  not  worthy,  to  enjoy  his 
beatific  presence. 

Ver.  7.  And  in  the  time  of  their  visitation  they  shall 
shine.]  The  Vulgate,  which  Coverdale  follows,  joins  this 
to  the  former  verse,  and  reads,  Et  in  tempore  erit  respectus 
illorum,  i.  e.  that  God  will  in  due  time  have  a  respect  to, 


and  reward,  such  saints  and  martyrs  who  fell  a  sacrifice 
in  his  service,  who,  like  the  victim  in  the  burnt-offering, 
were  consumed  in  the  flames,  and  tvhose  souls  are  purified 
by  their  afflictions,  and  prepared  for  heaven,  and  made  fit 
offerings  for  God  to  receive.     This  sense  the  Syriac  inter- 
preters prefer.    Our  version,  with  the  Arabic,  follows  the 
Greek,  koL  iv  Katpi^   liriaKOvfic  avruv  avaXdfi^oviri ;   which 
expression  may  be  taken  in  two  senses,  either  it  may  be 
understood  of  the  afflictions  and  sufferings  of  the  righteous 
in  this  life,  for  so  iiriaKOTrri  and  I'lftlpa  wiwicoTr^c  often  signify 
in  the  LXX.  particularly,  Isa.  x.  3.     According  to  this 
acceptation,  the  meaning  of  this  place  is,  that  the  right- 
eous shall  shine  the  brighter  for  their  afflictions,  and  that 
God  will  glorify  his  saints  in  and  by  them.    Thus  God 
promises  to  such  as  set  their  love  upon  him,  not  only  that 
he  will  be  with  them  in  trouble,  but  that  he  will  deliver  them 
from  it,  and  bring  them  to  honour  by  it,  Psal.  xci.  15.  We 
cannot  have  a  more  remarkable  instance  of  the  presence 
of  God  with  his  servants  in  afflictions,  than  in  the  history 
of  the  three  children  cast  into  the  furnace,  where  the  text 
acquaints  us,  that  one  in  the  form  of  the  Son  of , God,  pro- 
bably an  angel,  conspicuous  and  distinguishable  by  his 
brightness,  walked  with  them,  and  accompanied  them  in 
the  very  flames ;  and  that  this  accident,  and  their  mira- 
culous deliverance  from  it,  was  the  occasion  of  their  being 
promoted  in  the  province  of  Babylon,  (Dan.  iii.)    The 
sentiments  of  the  primitive  writers,  upon  occasion  of  the 
martyrs'  sufferings,  are  most  noble  and  magnificent :  "  A 
Christian  (says  Tertullian)  never  thinks  himself  so  fine, 
never  so  illustrious,  as  at  the  stake ;  he  is  then  in  his 
triumphal  chariot,  going  to  heaven  in  state."  (Apol.  pro 
Christianis.)    Nor  is  what  Eusebius  writes  less  observ- 
able :  "  That  it  was  a  most  charming  sight,  to  behold  the 
martyrs  in  prison,  to  see  how  their  misery  became  them, 
how  they  adorned  their  fetters,  and  looked  as  captivating 
in  their  chains,  as  a  bride  in  all  her  glory  upon  the  day 
of  marriage."  (Eccles.  Hist.  lib.  v.  cap.  1.)    Or  we  may 
understand  this  passage  in  another  sense,  viz.  That  the 
righteous  shall  shine  with  glorified  bodies,  Iv  iirtaKoiry  \pvxu)v, 
(ver.  13.)  For  the  Jews  have  a  tradition,  that  the  bodies  of 
the  righteous  shall  be  clothed  at  the  resurrection  with  a 
clothing  of  light,  as  of  a  pure  flame.    This  is  agreeable  to 
the  descriptions  made  in  the  Old  Testament,  of  the  just 
rising  from  their  graves.  That  they  shall  shine  as  tlie  bright- 
ness of  the  firmament,  and  as  the  stars,  for  ever  and  ever, 
(Dan.  xii.  3.)    And  in  the  New  it  is  said,  Tliat  they  shall 
shine  as  the  sun  in  the  kingdom  of  their  Father,  (Matt.  xiii. 
43.)    Hence  in  Scripture,  and  particularly  in  the  writings 
of  St.  Paul,  the  state  and  happiness  of  the  blessed  is  ex- 
pressed by  the  word  glory.    (See  also  Matt.  xvii.  2.  Acts 
ix.  3.  Rev.  i.  14, 15.) 

And  run  to  and  fro  like  sparks  among  the  stubble.]  By 
the  stubble  it  is  certain  the  wicked  are  meant,  called  also 
chaff,  by  a  like  metaphor,  Psal.  i.  5.  The  expression  here 
is  proverbial ;  and  if  it  be  understood  of  the  righteous  in 
this  life,  and  of  their  conduct,  as  distinguished  from  the 
wicked,  the  meaning  then  will  be  the  same  with  that  of  St. 
Paul,  Phil.  ii.  15.  That  the  sons  of  God,  i.  e.  the  righteous, 
shine  as  lights  in  the  world,  in  the  midst  of  a  crooked  and 
perverse  generation.  But  if  it  is  applied  to  the  future 
state  of  the  righteous,  it  seems  to  intimate  their  great  swift- 
ness in  their  heavenly  vehicles.    Our  translation,  it  must 
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be  confessed,  which  renders  SiaSpanovvrai,  by  running  to 
and  fro,  conveys  but  a  flat  and  low  idea,  the  image  only  of 
a  few  random  sparks ;  the  sense  would  be  more  sublime 
and  just,  after  this  manner,  "  They  (the  saints)  shall  ran  or 
pass  through  the  ranks  of  the  wicked  (discurrent,  says  the 
Syriac  version,  jiisti  inter  impios)  as  fire  spreads  through 
the  stubble  every  where  uncontrolled  and  irresistible."  Here- 
by probably  is  intimated  their  power  over  them ;  a  farther 
description  of  which  follows  in  the  next  verse. 

Ver.  8.  They  shall  judge  the  nations,  and  have  dominion 
over  the  people,  and  their  Lord  shall  reign  for  ever.'\  Though 
the  righteous  may  be  said  even  in  this  life  to  judge  the  na- 
tions, i.  e.  to  condemn  the  wicked,  by  the  conspicuousness 
of  their  faith  and  virtue,  in  which  sense  Kpimg  is  taken  by 
the  Arabic  version,  and  is  often  understood  so  by  St.  Je- 
rome, and  by  St.  Austin,  (De  Civitate  Dei,  lib.  xx.  cap.  5. 
see  also  John  v.  24.)  yet  I  rather  incline  to  apply  this  pas- 
sage to  the  next  life,  "  That  in  the  great  and  final  judgment 
of  the  world,  the  saints  shall  be  assessors  with  God  in 
judging  the  wicked :"  for  it  is  piously  thought  by  many 
learned  men,  that  the  saints,  when  crowned  themselves  by 
God,  shall  be  invested  with  the  authority  of  pronouncing 
sentence  even  against  evil  angels  and  wicked  spirits.  And 
it  was  an  opinion  that  prevailed  generally  in  the  early  times 
of  Christianity,  that  at  the  resurrection  every  man  should 
rise  in  order,  tKoffroc  Iv  t(^  iSiV  ray/xan,  i.  e.  according  to  the 
degree  of  his  goodness ;  and  that  they  who  were  raised 
and  judged  first,  should  themselves  have  a  part  in  judging 
those  which  followed.  (See  Dan.  vii.  18.  22.  Matt.  xix.  28. 
1  Cor.  vi.  2,3.  Rev.  ii.  26.  See  note  on  i.  1.  of  this  book.) 

Ver.  9.  They  that  put  their  trust  in  him  shall  understand 
the  truth,  and  such  as  be  faithful  in  love  shall  abide  with 
him.}  i.  e.  Persons  so  qualified  shall  happily  experience 
this  truth  in  particular ;  or  the  meaning  may  be,  that  they 
are  the  fittest  and  most  likely  to  attain  the  knowledge  of  Di- 
vine troths  in  general,  which  is  the  sense  of  Messieurs  du 
Port-Royal ;  for  the  author  seems  to  point  out  two  ways 
or  conditions  for  that  purpose ;  the  first  is,  trust  in  God,  or 
rather  a  distrust  of  a  man's  self,  and  of  his  own  perfection 
and  abilities,  because  humility  is  the  surest  way  to  Divine 
knowledge ;  the  second  is,  a  sincere  and  unfeigned  love  of 
God,  which  displays  itself  in  obedience  and  a  readiness  to 
do  God's  will;  for  an  honest  and  well-disposed  heart,  free 
from  any  corrupt  pa.ssions  or  aflfections,  may  soonest  hope 
to  receive  spiritual  illuminations,  and  the  knowledge  of 
saving  truths,  according  to  that  observation  of  our  blessed 
Saviour's,  That  if  any  man  tvill  do  his  will,  he  shall  certainly 
know  of  his  doctrine,  (John  vii.  17.)  According  to  the  dif- 
ferent pointing  of  the  Greek  text,  the  last  clause  of  this 
passage  of  our  author  may  be  differently  understood; 
either  we  may  render  with  the  margin,  and  the  Geneva 
Bible,  Such  as  be  faithful  shall  remain  with  him  in  love; 
and  thus  the  oriental  versions  point  the  place ;  or,  as  our 
translators  take  it.  Such  as  be  faithful  in  love  shall  abide 
with  him;  i.  e.  cleave  to  him  with  so  firm  and  unshaken  a 
resolution,  that  neither  tribulation  nor  distress,  life  nor 
death,  shall  separate  them  from  him  :  and  in  this  sense 
Trpoafilvttv  Ttf  Kvpttf)  is  taken,  Acts  xi.  23.  The  Syriac  in- 
terpreters seem  to  understand  this  clause  in  the  sense  of 
not  falling  away,  Qui  sunt  jideles,  per  charitatem  perma- 
nebunt  ipsins;  quia  gratiam  et  misericordiam  electis  suis 
impertitur. 


Ver.  11.  Whoso  despiseth  wisdom  and  nurture,  he  is  miser- 
able.'] This  and  the  former  verse  refer  to  those  vain  rea- 
soners,  and  wicked  libertines,  whose  character  is  so  justly 
drawn  in  chap.  ii.  The  sentiments  of  this  writer  agree 
frequently,  we  may  observe,  with  the  book  of  Proverbs ; 
and  this  passage  very  much  resembles  that  fine  advice  in 
the  conclusion  of  the  eighth  chapter  of  that  inspired  writer, 
particularly  the  two  last  verses,  where  wisdom  speaketh 
thus  of  herself.  Whoso  findeth  me,  findeth  life,  and  shall  ob- 
tain favour  of  the  Lord ;  but  he  that  sinneth  against  me 
vyrongeth  his  own  soul;  all  they  that  hate  me  love  death. 
(See  also  Psal.  ii.  12.  in  the  LXX.  version.)  St.  Cyprian 
opens  his  treatise,  De  habitu  Virginum,  with  an  encomium 
of  discipline  too  fine  and  remarkable  to  be  here  omitted ; 
"  Disciplina  custos  spei,  retinaculum  fidei,  dux  itineris  sa- 
lutaris,  fomes  ac  nutrimentum  bonse  indolis,  magistra  vir- 
tutis,  facit  in  Christo  manere  semper,  ac  jugiter  Deo  vi- 
vere,  et  ad  promissa  coelestia  et  divina  praemia  pervenire. 
Hanc  et  sectari  salubre  est,  et  aversari  ac  negligere  le- 
tale."  TertuUian,  throughout  his  works,  is  equally  full  of 
its  commendation. 

Ver.  12.  Their  wives  are  foolish,  and  their  children 
wicked.l  It  is  obvious  to  observe,  that  the  book  of  Pro- 
verbs not  only  calls  wickedness  in  general  by  the  name  of 
folly,  but  seems  to  brand  the  sin  of  uncleanness,  or  lust, 
with  that  name  more  particularly.  What  therefore  our 
translators  here  Tender  foolish,  in  the  marginal  reading  is, 
light,  or  unchaste;  and  the  Arabic  version  confirms  this 
sense,  which  reads,  Uxores  ejus  procaces;  and  the  Port- 
Royal  comment,  Lesfemmes  sont  dereglees.  As  to  what  is 
here  observed,  that  the  children  of  such  parents  are  gene- 
rally vicious  and  wicked ;  this  is  almost  unavoidable ;  for, 
as  the  apocryphal  Esdras  speaks,  Like  as  the  field  is,  so  also 
is  the  seed  ;  and  as  the  flowers  be,  such  are  also  the  colours, 
(2  Esd.  ix.  17.)  This  so  natural  and  constant  a  resemblance 
shews  the  great  duty  and  necessity  incumbent  on  parents 
to  be  good  and  virtuous  themselves,  upon  account  of  their 
children,  and  the  good  or  evil  consequences  derived  to 
them  ;  for,  according  to  their  own  conduct  and  behaviour, 
they  entail  either  a  blessing  or  a  curse  upon  their  children, 
as  it  follows  in  the  next  words,  which  the  oriental  versions 
join  with  great  judgment  to  this  verse. 

Ver.  13.  Blessed  is  the  barren,  that  is  undefiled,  which 
hath  not  known  the  sinful  bed.]  This  is  to  be  understood  of 
the  barren  wife,  that  is  chaste  and  free  from  adultery, 
whose  great  commendation  in  Scripture  is,  koi'tij  afiiavToq, 
Heb.  xiii.  4.     And  though  she  may  be  reproached  by  some 
upon  account  of  her  barrenness,  as  was  the  sentiment  of 
the  Jews  particularly,  through  their  hopes  and  expecta- 
tions of  the  Messiah,  yet  shall  her  virtue  be  recompensed 
by  God,  as  far  preferable  to  the  most  fruitful  adultery. 
In  vain  have  some  popish  writers  endeavoured  to  ground 
upon  this  place,  which  undoubtedly  relates  to  married 
persons,  the  order  of  perpetual  virgins;  as  if  that  was  es- 
tablished and  approved  of  in  the  age  of  this  writer,  and 
known  to  the  ancient  Jews,  which  is  certainly  the  inven- 
tion of  more  modem  times. — In  this  passage  no  reflection 
is  intended  against  marriage,  nor  any  preference  given  to  a 
continued  celibacy;  the  comparison  is  between  married 
persons  only,  viz.  a  barren  wife,  and  a  teeming  adulteress. 
(See  Chemnitii  Examen.  par.  iii.  p.  17.)    Nor  does  this 
writer  commend  a  person  in  general,  tine  ovk  t-yvw  koiVjiv, 
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but  such  a  chaste  wife  in  particular,  who  has  not  defiled  the 
bed,  IV  vaftaTTWfxaTi.  I  shall  only  observe  upon  the  Greek 
reading  of  this  passage,  that  the  particle  fin  which  intro- 
duces it,  and  seems  harsh  and  ungrammatical,  is  here,  as 
it  is  often  in  the  sacred  writers,  pleonastical.  (See  instances 
of  this  in  Blackwall's  Sacr.  Classics,  vol.  i.  p.  118.) 

She  shall  have  fruit  in  the  visitation  of  som/s.]  Though 
she  has  not  the  blessing  of  children,  and  the  fruit  of  the 
womb  which  cometh  of  the  Lord,  yet  shall  she  have  her 
fruit,  i.  e.  her  recompence  and  reward,  when  hereafter  she 
shall  be  crowned,  and  reign  in  glory  with  other  pure  and 
immaculate  souls.  The  >vriter  of  this  book  probably  en- 
tertained that  notion,  so  frequent  to  be  met  with  among  the 
rabbins,  and  even  primitive  fathers,  that  after  six  thousand 
years  there  will  be  a  glorious  millennium,  when  the  saints 
shall  reign  a  thousand  years  upon  earth;  this  they  call 
dies  magnus  judicii,  and  is  probably  the  t7rtffK07n7  xpyxfi^v 
here  referred  to :  in  this  sense  the  learned  Mr.  Mede  under- 
stands this  passage ;  as  likewise  ver.  7.  and  8.  of  this 
chapter.    (See  Comment.  Apocalypt.  lib.  iii.  p.  536.) 

Ver.  14.  And  (blessed  is)  the  eunuch,  which  with  his 
hands  hath  wrought  no  iniquity — unto  him  shall  be  given 
the  special  gift  of  faith.]  The  meaning  is  not,  that  the 
special  gift  of  faith  shall  be  given  him,  as  our  version  has 
it,  but  rather  that  some  special  gift  or  reward  shall  be 
given  him  for  his  faithfulness :  and  so  the  Syriac  interpre- 
ters render,  Dabitur  ei  pro  ipsius  gratia  et  fidelitate  hce- 
reditas  desiderii.  And  in  this  sense  of  faithfulness  we 
are  to  understand  St.  Paul,  when  he  says,  I  have  kept  the 
faith :  henceforth  there  is  laid  up  for  me  a  crown  of  righte- 
ousness, 2  Tim.  iv.  7.  And  tliough  eunuchs  were  forbid- 
den under  the  law  to  enter  into  the  congregation  of  the 
Lord,  (Deut.  xxiii.l.)  that  is,  were  not  admitted  to  honours 
and  offices  either  in  the  church  or  commonwealth  of  Is- 
rael; yet  the  inward  qualifications,  and  rare  endowments  of 
the  soul,  shall  be  sufficient  to  give  such  pure  persons,  as 
offend  not  against  God  by  any  loose  action  or  impure 
thought,  a  title  to  the  communion  of  saints,  and  not  only 
take  off  the  outward  legal  restraint,  but  give  them  an  ho- 
nourable place  in  the  temple  of  the  Lord,  and  even  make 
them,  for  their  victory  in  overcoming  the  flesh,  pillars  in 
it,  (Rev.  iii.  12.)  The  sense  of  this  passage  greatly  re- 
sembles that  of  Isa.  Ivi.  4,  5.  Thus  saith  the  Lord  unto  the 
eunuchs  that  keep  my  sabbaths,  and  choose  the  things  that 
please  me,  and  take  hold  of  my  covenant;  Even  unto  them  will 
I  give  in  my  house,  and  within  my  walls,  a  place  and  a  name 
better  than  of  sons  and  daughters. 

Ver.  15.  And  the  root  of  wisdom  shall  never  fall  away.} 
t.  e.  Of  chastity,  which  is  the  subject  of  the  foregoing  verses : 
and  so  the  Syriac  version  understands  it,  Radices  castita- 
tis  non  evellentur.  The  sense  of  the  whole  verse  is,  that 
every  good  work  will  be  attended  with  a  reward;  and  tlms 
the  Arabic  version,  Bonorum  enim  operrumeximius  ac  pul- 
cherrimus  estfructus;  and  that  chastity  in  particular,  which 
is  a  glorious  victory  over  ourselves,  hath  this  pleasing 
prospect  and  comfort  in  reversion,  that  many  blessings  and 
privileges  will  descend  from  God  upon  the  branches  of  a 
chaste  and  holy  stock ;  and  that  the  virtue  and  goodness  of 
parents  is  a  security  and  treasure  to  their  posterity.  We 
may  observe,  that  as  in  the  book  of  Proverbs,  the  adulterer 
is  described  to  be  a  man  void  of  understanding,  (vi.  32.) 
so  this  writer  makes  chastity  to  proceed  from  wisdom ;  and 


this  possibly  St.  Paul  might  intend,  Rom.  xii.  3.  when  he 
advises,  (jipovilv  tic  to  auxppovilv,  whkch  St.  Jerome  renders, 
Sapere  ad  pudicitiam.    (Cont.  Jov.) 

Ver.  IG.  As  for  tfie  children  of  adulterers,  they  shall  not 
come  to  tlieir  perfection,  and  tite  seed  of  an  unrighteous  bed 
sliallbe  rooted  out.'}  TiKva  /uotx^v  arlXeffTotarat,  which -we 
may  understand  in  two  senses ;  either  that  a  bastard  shall 
not  be  partaker  of  holy  things,  i.  e.  shall  not  be  admitted 
to  officiate  in  the  sacred  mysteries,  nor  to  hold  public  dig- 
nities, according  to  the  marginal  reading,  and  the  Geneva 
version;  and  so  the  sense  will  be  the  same  with  that  in 
Deut.  xxiii.  2.  A  bastard  shall  not  enter  into  the  congrega- 
tion of  the  Lord,  even  unto  the  tenth  generation.  And  in- 
deed some  lawgivers  anciently  fixed  such  a  mark  of  in- 
famy upon  bastards,  as  to  forbid  their  coming  to  the  sacred 
offices:  even  the  heathens  themselves  excluded  bastards, 
as  well  as  the  profane  and  wicked,  from  the  participation 
of  their  mysteries ;  and  according  to  the  old  ecclesiasti- 
cal laws,  bastards  were  not  capable  of  being  ordained  with- 
out a  dispensation.  (See  Watson's  Compl.  Incum.  p.  102.) 
That  aTtXfoToc  will  admit  this  sense,  see  Hesychius,  and 
Leigh's  Critica  Sacra,  in  voce ;  and  thus  it  is  sometimes 
understood  by  the  ancient  Greek  fathers. — Or  we  may  un- 
derstand this  place,  with  our  translators,  of  the  short  and 
uncertain  continuance  of  such  a  spurious  offspring,  upon 
whom  God  may  visit  the  iniquity  of  their  fathers.  And 
indeed  we  meet  with  in  Scripture  a  most  remarkable  in- 
stance of  the  Divine  vengeance  in  this  particular,  viz.  that 
the  darling  offspring  of  David's  guilt  was  smote  by  God, 
and  perished  quickly  from  before  his  eyes ;  and  God  gives 
this  very  reason  for  it,  Because  thou  hast  done  this  thing, 
tlie  child  that  is  born  unto  thee  shall  surely  die.  (2  Sam. 
xii.  14.) 

Ver.  18.  If  they  die  quickly  they  have  no  hope,  neither 
comfort  in  the  day  of  trial.]  Some  learned  men  have 
thought,  (see  Usher's  Body  of  Divinity,  p.  16.)  that  what 
is  said  here,  and  in  the  context,  is  a  hard  and  uncharitable 
sentence  upon  bastards,  whose  very  birth  and  entrance 
into  the  world,  though  it  be  indeed  by  a  crime  of  their  pa- 
rents, yet  themselves  may  be  thought  guiltless,  and,  as  such, 
undeserving  of  punishment:  but  the  observation  of  this 
writer  will  be  less  liable  to  exception,  if  we  consider,  that 
there  is  often  a  natural  and  hereditary  taint  in  wicked  and 
debauched  families,  and  that  some  particular  sins  run  as  it 
were  in  the  blood,  the  seeds  of  future  wickedness.  Hence 
holy  Job,  speaking  of  such  wicked  parents,  says  in  very 
strong  and  significant  terms,  that  they  lay  or  treasure  up 
iniquity  for  their  children,  (xxi.  19.)  which  natural  propen- 
sity and  vicious  turn  of  temper  God  foreseeing,  sometimes 
has  recourse  to  extremities  to  stop  the  infection,  and  hin- 
der the  spreading  guilt.  Though  viciously-disposed  chil- 
dren more  generally  hasten  their  own  death  by  irregularity 
and  loose  living ;  or  if  by  chance  they  live  long,  like  the 
wanton  elders  that  tempted  Susanna,  being  grown  old  in 
wickedness,  they  lose  all  the  respect  and  reverence  other- 
wise paid  to  gray  hairs.  And  when  they  come  to  die,  their 
case,  like  that  of  other  wicked  men,  is  most  desperate  ;  nor 
will  they  have  any  thing  to  allege  in  their  favour  in  the 
great  day  of  inquiry,  Biayvtoaiw^.  Thus  the  Psalmist  de- 
scribing the  end  of  the  wicked  says,  Tlie  ungodly  shall  not 
be  able  to  stand  in  the  judgment,  Vs9\.  i.  6.  where  the  LXX. 
read,  uvk  afaoDjaQirai  oi  datfiti^  iv  Kpiati,  which  has  been 
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unaccountably  perverted  in  favour  of  the  opinion,  that  there 
shall  be  only  a  resurrection  of  the  just.  But  that  passage 
of  the  son  of  Sirach,  Ecclus.  xli.  9.  comes  nearest  the  sense 
of  this  writer.  Woe  be  unto  you,  ungodly  men;  if  ye  be  born, 
ye  shall  be  born  to  a  curse;  audi/ ye  die,  a  curse  shall  be 
your  portion. 

Ver.  19.  Horrible  is  the  end  of  the  unrighteous  genera- 
tion.'] Calmet  very  properly  observes,  (see  Comment,  in 
loc.)  that  what  is  said  in  this  and  the  following  chapter,  of 
the  sad  prospect  and  miserable  fate  of  the  children  of  adul- 
terers, ought  not  to  be  understood  as  spoken  absolutely  by 
this  writer,  but  only  of  such  as,  being  abandoned  and  de- 
bauched themselves,  imitate  and  follow  the  vicious  courses 
of  their  parents ;  for  otherwise,  the  crimes  of  their  ances- 
tors cannot  be  imputed  to  them  in  the  judgment  of  God, 
nor  will  they  be  answerable  for  them  before  his  tribunal : 
for  it  is  very  possible,  that  children  thus  born  in  sin,  and 
from  a  criminal  and  forbidden  commerce,  may  yet  prove 
virtuous  and  regular  in  themselves ;  and  that  the  children 
of  even  good  men  and  saints  may  be  lewd  and  vicious ;  as 
was  the  case  of  old  Eli's  children  in  particular,  who  made 
the  Lord's  people  to  transgress  through  their  scandalous 
uncleanness,  (1  Sam.  ii.  22.) 


CHAP.    IV. 

ARGUMENT. 

In  this  chapter  the  author  pursues  the  same  subject  ^vith 
which  he  concluded  the  former,  and  shews  how  much 
happier  upon  the  comparison  chaste  and  virtuous  per- 
sons are,  though  without  children,  than  adulterers  and 
the  brood  of  a  sinful  and  polluted  bed :  that  the  former, 
if  they  enjoy  long  life,  as  they  generally  do,  are  in  a 
state  of  peace  and  security ;  and  if  taken  away  by  an 
early  and  untimely  death,  it  is  an  instance  of  mercy  to 
them,  that  they  may  escape  thereby  some  imminent  dan- 
ger or  approaching  evil.  But  the  life  of  the  vicious  and 
debauched  is,  on  the  contrary,  both  short  and  unhappy ; 
their  death  is  dishonourable,  their  hope  desperate,  and 
their  future  estate  full  of  misery  and  torment. 

Ver.  1.  HeTTER  it  is  to  have  no  children,  and  to  have 
virtue :  for  the  memorial  thereof  is  immortal,  because  it  is 
known  with  God  and  with  men.}  The  Vulgate  reads,  O  quam 
pulchra  est  casta  generatio  cum  clarilate  !  which  is  not  a 
just  translation  of  the  original  words,  KptiWtuv  arfKvta  fur 
apjT^C ;  for  driKvla  is  very  improperly  rendered  by  gene- 
ratio  ;  and  then  it  seems,  as  does  our  version,  either  to 
confine  chastity  to  celibacy,  or  to  such  as,  being  married, 
have  no  children ;  as  if  virtue  and  fruitfulness  were  incom- 
patible. Whereas  the  true  meaning  is,  that  though  a  per- 
son hath  no  children,  and  seeks  not  any  by  acts  of  inconti- 
nence, or  unlawful  mixtures,  his  virtue  supplies  what  is 
wanting  to  him  in  that  respect,  and  his  good  actions  shall 
be  like  children  to  him,  and  hinder  his  name  from  being  lost 
in  oblivion.  Such  a  virtue  as  can  withstand  a  criminal  pas- 
sion, and  is  proof  against  all  the  dangerous  temptations  of 
it,  is  approved  by  God,  and  will  be  finally  rewarded  by  him, 
and  cannot  fail  of  being  respected  and  well  spoken  of  by  the 
valuable  part  of  mankind.  And  however  the  libertine  may 
pride  himself  in  his  spurious  issue,  and  the  adulteress  value 


herself  on  the  fruit  of  her  womb,  yet  incontinence  will  al- 
ways difler  from  barrenness,  as  a  crime  does  from  a  mis- 
fortune. 

Ver.  2.  When  it  is  present,  men  take  example  at  it.}  This 
observation  is  not  true  of  men  in  general,  that  they  have 
an  esteem  for  virtue;  for  with  respect  to  very  many  of  the 
species,  that  reflection  of  Horace  is  still  too  true, "  Virtutem 
incolumem  odimus."  The  meaning  therefore  must  be,  that 
good  men  esteem,  admire,  and  follow  after,  virtue ;  that 
they  will  make  virtuous  men,  while  they  live,  the  pattern.s 
for  their  imitation,  and  honour  their  memory  when  they  are 
dead. — And  even  wicked  men  have  been  known  to  regret 
the  loss  of  good  men,  and  to  lament  and  even  pity  their  suf- 
fering fate.  Thus  Antiochus  Epiphanes  wept  for  the  death 
of  Onias  the  high-priest,  (2  Mace.  iv.  37.)  and  the  Athenians 
for  that  of  Socrates,  though  they  occasioned  it. 

It  weareth  a  crown,  and  triumphethfor  ever.}  'Ev  t<^  alwvi 
(rr((j)avr)<popov(Ta  ■KOfxinvu,  or  ors^avov  ^opouo-a  Trofnrevti.  Ju- 
nius understands  alwv  of  the  present  world,  and  renders,  Ih 
scECulo  hoc  triumphal ;  i.  e.  that  virtue,  through  a  conscious- 
ness of  having  done  its  duty,  through  hope  anticipates,  even 
in  this  life,  its  future  reward,  and  by  faith  triumphs,  as  al- 
ready sure  of  a  crown.  And  indeed  the  Syriac  and  Arabic 
versions  confirm  this  conjecture,  both  of  which  render,  In 
hoc  sceculo.  There  is  a  manifest  allusion  in  this  verse  to  the 
Olympic  games,  and  the  crowning  of  the  conquerors  therein; 
for  in  the  original  the  following  technical  terms  are  worth 
noting,  viz.  (rrf^avr)(j>opHV,  irofxTrtvtiv,  a^Xov,  dywv.  From 
whence  the  learned,  among  other  reasons,  infer,  that  this 
book  was  not  written  by  Solomon,  who  was  dead  above 
two  hundred  years  before  the  first  Olympiad.  (See  Usher's 
Annals.) 

Having  gotten  the  victory,  striving  for  undefiled  rewards.} 
The  sense  of  these  words,  as  they  stand  in  our  translation, 
seems  obvious  enough,  and  is  not  much  unlike  that  of  Ho- 
race ;  "  Virtus  repulsae  nescia  sordidae,  Intaminatis  fulget 
honoribus;"  (Carm.  lib.iii.  od.2.)  but  it  does  not  agree  with 
any  of  the  ancient  versions.  The  Vulgate  reads,  Incoin- 
quinatorum  certaminum  pramium  vincens  ;  St.  Cyprian  yet 
more  obscurely,  Incoinquinatorum  certaminum  prcelium 
vincens ;  and  the  Greek,  rov  roJv  dfiiavrwv  aOXwv  dydva  vtKi'i- 
aaaa.  The  expression  in  each  of  these  passages  is  very 
unusual  and  singular;  with  respect  to  the  first,  a  conqueror 
that  receives  the  reward  of  his  services,  is  not  properly 
said,  vincere  prcemium  certaminum,  but  reportare  pramium, 
or  something  to  that  efi"ect :  but  the  next,  certaminum  prce- 
lium vincens,  which  is  the  rendering  of  St.  Cyprian  (De  Sin- 
gularitate  cleri)  and  of  the  Greek,  has  still  less  authority  tQ 
justify  it ;  vincere  prcelio  is  classical,  but  vincere  prcelium 
certaminum,  I  believe,  is  quite  without  precedent.  Nor  is 
dfiiavTuyv  adXwv  without  its  difficulties  and  objections.  If  I 
might  be  indulged  the  liberty  of  proposing  a  very  small  al- 
teration, I  would  read  the  passage  thus,  £v  rt^  alwvi  (TTt^avjj- 
(popovaa  TTOfiirtvet,  to  tuv  dfiiavrwv  aOXov,  dyCiva  viKi'iaatra  ; 
where  by  aiXov  I  would  understand,  the  reward  of  the  con- 
test, and  not  the  contest  itself;  and  by  dfiidvrwv,  those  that 
had  merited  this  crown  or  reward  by  being  undefiled.  And 
I  have  the  pleasure  to  find  this  conjecture  confirmed  by  the 
Syriac  version,  which  renders,  Prabet  se  victricem  agonis 
eorum  qui  sine  macula  sunt,  applying  it  manifestly  to  the 
persons,  to  the  agoniceta  himself,  and  not  to  contests,  or  the 
nature  of  their  rewards.    Calmct's  comment  is  likewise  to 
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tlie  same  effect,  and  that  of  Messieurs  du  Port-Royal  still 
more  explicit;  Elle  triomphe  et  elle  est  couronne  commevic- 
iorieuse,  apres  avoir  remporti  le  prix  dans  les  combats 
pour  la  cliastete. 

\'er.  3.  The  multiplying  brood  of  the  ungodly  shall  not 
thrive,  nor  take  deep  rooting /rom  bastard  slips.]  'Ek  v6^wv 
fioaxtvfidrtov :  probably  the  true  reading  may  be  fioaxfiiiara, 
slips  from  spurious  trees,  i.  e.  without  a  metaphor,  children 
begotten  of  unlawful  beds,  as  it  follows  in  ver.  6.  the  sense, 
as  well  as  ImajtaXws  /3f/3riic»ra,  seems  to  require  this.  And 
this  reading  is  confirmed  by  Coverdale's  version,  which 
renders.  And  the  things  that  are  planted  with  whoredom, 
shall  take  no  deep  root,  nor  lay  any  fast  foundation.  And 
it  has  been  observed  in  the  vegetable  world,  that  slips  from 
such  irregular  productions  do  not  thrive  to  any  purpose. 
The  book  of  Job  describes  the  generation  of  the  wicked  in 
like  terms  :  This  is  the  portion  of  a  wicked  man  with  God, 
and  the  heritage  of  oppressors  which  they  receive  of  the  Al- 
mighty: if  his  children  be  multiplied,  it  is  for  the  sword; 
and  his  offspring  shall  not  be  satisfied unth  bread:  those  that 
retnain  of  him  sliall  be  buried  in  death,  and  his  widow 
shall  not  weep,  (xxvii.  13 — 15.)  The  description  in  this 
and  Uie  following  verses  is  agreeable  to  the  Scripture  dia- 
lect, where  mankind  in  general  is  often  represented  under 
the  metaphor  of  trees,  or  a  plantation.  (See  Psal.  i.  3.  xcii. 
12, &c.)  According  to  the  Hebrew  style,  a  bough  or  branch 
often  denotes  a  son ;  the  word  ben,  or  son,  nearly  accord- 
ing with  banna,  which  signifies  the  root;  see  Gen. xlix. 
22.  where  the  Hebrew  word  banoth,  which  we  translate 
branches,  literally  signifies  daughters.  In  like  manner  we 
find  the  wicked  in  particular  compared  to  unpromising 
plants,  or  withered  and  decayed  trees :  thus  St.  Jude, 
speaking  of  such  libertines  as  defile  the  flesh,  emphatically 
describes  them  as  trees  whose  fruit  witliereth,  without  fruit, 
twice  dead,  plucked  up  by  the  root,  (ver.  12.)  The  sense  of 
this  passage  is  briefly  this.  That  God  will  visit  the  posterity 
of  such  loose  and  debauched  persons,  and  that  even  their 
children  shall  not  continue  for  any  long  time,  but  as  plants 
which  God  hath  not  planted,  shall  be  rooted  up.  Besides 
the  instance  before  given  of  David's  child  struck  with 
death,  St.  Austin's  account  of  his  is  very  particular;  he  in- 
genuously acknowledges,  that  he  had  a  son  "  carnaliter  ex  se 
natum  de  peccato  suo,"  but  thatGod  quickly  deprived  him 
of  the  child,  though  one  of  very  promising  hopes ;  "  An- 
norum  erat  fere  quindecim,  et  ingenio  prteveniebat  multos 
graves  et  doctos  viros."    (Confess,  lib.  ix.  cap.  6.) 

Ver.  4.  For  though  they  flourish  in  branches  for  a  time, 
ytet  standing  not  fast,  they  shall  be  shaken  with  the  ivind.] 
i.  e.  Though  they  equal,  or  even  overtop,  the  prosperity 
of  the  good  and  virtuous,  yet  having  laid  their  founda- 
tion in  wickedness,  they  shall  be  overthrown  by  calami- 
ties ;  like  a  tree  that  has  taken  no  deep  root  in  the  earth, 
and  is  violently  shaken  with  storms  and  tempests  :  to  which 
agrees  that  observation  of  the  Psalmist;  When  all  the 
workers  of  wickedness  do  flourish,  then  shall  they  be  de- 
stroyed for  ever  ;  i.  e.  they  are  then  hastening  the  more  to 
their  excision,  their  flourishing  being  in  order  to  their  de- 
struction, oirwc  av  k^oXo^pivdwaiv,  say  the  LXX.  Psal. 
xcii. 7.  But  the  righteous  are  compared  to  the  immoveable 
cedars  in  Libanus,  ver.  12.  according  to  that  of  Solomon, 
A  man  shall  not  be  established  by  wickedness,  but  the  root 
of  the  righteous  shall  not  be  moved,  Prov.  xii.  13.    See  also 


Ecclus.  xl.  15.  where  the  children  of  the  ungodly  are  called, 
unclean  roots  upon  a  hard  rock. 

Ver.  5.  Their  fruit  unprofitabloi]  'O  Kapiroc  avrwv  axpi- 
ffTOf.  This  adjective,  though  it  has  indeed  this  signification 
of  unprofitable,  yet  it  means  rather  here  insuatns;  i.  e.  that 
the  fruit  is  unpleasant,  not  of  a  kindly  sort,  and  has  not  the 
right  taste  or  flavour,  as  fruit  will  always  be  that  comes 
from  a  tree  which  is  wrongly  planted,  either  in  a  soil  that  - 
is  not  proper  for  it,  or  where  it  wants  its  natural  sun,  or 
when  the  ground  is  too  hot  or  too  cold,  too  wet  or  too  dry, 
too  sour  or  too  stubborn. 

Ver.  6.  For  the  children  begotten  of  unlawful  beds  are 
witnesses  ofxvickedness  against  tlieir  parents  in  their  trial.] 
'Ek  yap  av6fiu}v  virvwv  rsicva  yevwfitva.  "Yttvoq  here  does  nei- 
ther mean  bed,  as  our  translators  render,  nor  sleep,  as  the 
margin  and  Vulgate  have  it ;  it  rather  means  concubitus, 
in  which  sense  it  occurs,  vii.  2.  and  accordingly  the  Sy- 
riac  interpreters  render,  Liberi  ex  illegitimo  congressu  pro- 
creati ;  who  being  monuments  of  their  parents'  guilt,  are  a 
perpetual  brand,  while  they  live,  of  infamy  upon  them. 
Agreeable  to  the  sentiments  in  this  and  the  foregoing 
verses  is  that  description  of  the  adulteress,  and  the  punish- 
ment of  her  unlawful  ofl'spring,  Ecclus.  xxiii.  25.  26.  Her 
children  shall  not  take  root,  and  her  branches  shall  bring 
forth  no  fruit ;  she  shall  leave  her  memory  to  be  cursed, 
and  her  reproach  shall  not  be  blotted  out:  but  the  re- 
proach does  not  terminate  in  the  parent  only;  the  chil- 
dren likewise,  according  to  the  sense  and  opinion  of  the 
world,  are  partakers  of  the  shame,  according  to  that  far- 
ther observation  of  the  same  wise  writer ;  The  inheritance 
of  sinners'  children  shall  perish,  and  their  posterity  shall 
have  a  perpetual  reproach :  for  the  children  will  complain 
of  an  ungodly  father,  because  they  shall  be  reproached  for 
his  sake:  (Ecclus.  xli.  6, 7.)  but  such  illegitimate  children  be- 
ing here  mentioned,  as  witnesses  of  wickedness  against  their 
parents  in  their  trial,  which  Calmet  understands  to  be  the 
same  with  vfjiipa  Siayvwatujg,  iii.  18.  I  am  inclined  to  think 
there  is  this  farther  meaning  in  the  words,  viz.  that  such 
children  will  be  accusers  of,  and  witnesses  against,  their 
guilty  parents  in  the  other  world.  And  thus  the  Geneva 
Bible  expressly  reads,  which  is  confirmed  by  the  Arabic 
version,  which  renders  in  the  future.  Testes  erunt  nequititB 
parentum  suorum,  cum  explorabuntur. 

Ver.  7.  Though  the  righteous  be  prevented  tvith  death, 
yet  shall  he  be  in  peace.]  That  the  righteous  are  often 
snatched  away  before  they  arrive  at  any  maturity  of  age, 
is  evident  from  observation.  This  is  frequently  the  effect 
of  God's  goodness,  which  removes  them  from  the  evils  or 
dangers  of  life ;  but  in  what  time  or  manner  soever  they 
depart,  their  death  ought  not  to  be  considered  as  a  per- 
sonal misfortune,  since  God  fixes  them  in  a  place  of  rest 
and  repose,  free  from  the  temptations,  as  well  as  troubles 
and  inquietudes  of  life,  waiting  with  a  holy  impatience  for 
farther  degrees  of  happiness.  The  prophet  Isaiah  has  the 
same  reflection.  That  righteous  and  merciful  men  are  taken 
atvay  from  the  evil  to  come,  and  shall  enter  into  peace, 
(Ivii.  1.)  And  one  of  tlie  ancients  has  made  the  like  obser- 
vation, That  he  that  is  a  favourite  of  the  gods  dies  young  ; 
ov  fiXovai  aTroOvijaKH  v(og.  By  the  righteous  being  pre- 
vented with  death,  we  are  not  to  understand  his  being  sur- 
prised by  death  when  he  least  thought  of  it ;  for  the  good 
man  can  never,  properly  speaking,  be  surprised;  he  is 
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always  on  the  watch,  prepared  and  ready  to  leave  the 
world  and  appear  before  God ;  his  death  may  be  indeed 
sadden  or  hasty,  but  not  careless  or  unguarded. 

Ver.  9.  But  wisdom  is  the  gray  hair  unto  men,  and  an 
unspotted  life  is  old  age.]  'HXikio  yripwc-     Our  translators 
seem  not  to  have  expressed  riXiKia  at  all  in  their  version, 
which  yet  has  a  strong  and  significant  meaning  here,  mz. 
That  an  unspotted  life  is  mature  old  age,  or  the  standard  of 
old  age.     Fulgentius  quotes  this  and  the  preceding  verse, 
and  adds  most  excellently  by  way  of  comment,  "  Ad  cog- 
noscendum,  quantum  possibile  est,  cujuslibet  defuncti  me- 
ritum,  non  quantum  vixerit,  sed  qualiter  quisque  vixerit, 
intuendum.     Sicut  enim  vita  mala,  quanto  magis  fuerit 
temporaliter  prolongata,  tanto  magis  delinquentibus  multi- 
plicat  poenam;  sic  in  vita  bona,  quamvis  hie  brevi  tempore 
terminata,  magnam  sempiternamque  conquirit  bene  viven- 
tibus  gloriam.    Vita  igitur  mala  immaturos  acerbosque 
senes  demergit  in  Tartarum,  vita  vero  bona  defunctos  ju- 
venes  maturos  perducit  ad  Regnum."  (De  Statu  Viduali, 
epist.  2.)    Philo  observes  of  their  great  legislator  Moses, 
Toxig  ijXiKi^  irpofiKovrag,  &c.     "  Ut  provectos  aetate  appellat 
juvenes  et  eos  qui  nondum  senuerunt  Seniores,  non  respi- 
ciens  annorum  numerum,  aut  tempus  breve  longumve,  sed 
potentius  animae,  prout  movetur  melius  aut  deterius,"  (De 
Resipisc.  Noe,  et  de  Vita  Contempl.)    Agreeably  to  this 
the  Romans  styled  their  chief  council  Senatus,  and  the  La- 
cedemonians called  theirs  ytpovala,  not  so  much  upon  ac- 
count of  their  age,  as  the  wisdom  and  prudence  of  those 
that  composed  it :  in  like  manner  presbyters  in  ecclesias- 
tical history,  had  their  name  assigned  them  on  the  same  ac- 
count.   There  is  hardly  any  subject  on  which  the  sages 
have  moralized  more  finely  than  on  this  ;  honeste  acta  (Etas 
is,  in  the  opinion  of  one  of  them,  the  surest  way  to  lengthen 
our  lives,  and  frustrate  the  malice  of  mortality.    Cicero 
has  many  beautiful  sentiments  upon  this  occasion;  parti- 
cularly in  his  book  De  Senectute,  in  the  eighteenth  chapter 
there  is  a  thought  which  is  very  like  what  is  contained  in 
this  and  the  foregoing  verse ;  "  Non  cani,  non  rugae  re- 
pente  autoritatem  arripere  possunt,  sed  honeste  acta  aetas 
superior  fructus  capit  autoritatis  extremos."    And  so  the 
poet : — 

"  Ampliat  aetatis  spatium  sibi  vir  bonus ;  hoc  est 
Vivere  bis,  vita  posse  priore  frui." 

Bat  no  reflection  of  the  ancients  is  more  judicious,  than 
that  of  a  learned  modern :  "  Gray  hairs  (says  he)  consist 
not  in  the  multitude  of  years,  but  in  the  number  and  variety 
of  useful  observations  that  are  made ;  nor  is  there  any  rea- 
son why  wisdom  should  be  peculiarly  ascribed  to  the  aged, 
except  such  persons,  by  having  lived  longer  in  the  world, 
and  having  had  the  opportunity  of  many  and  various  oc- 
currences to  ripen  their  judgment,  have  accordingly  im- 
proved it ;  for  it  matters  not  much,  whether  a  man  makes 
his  observations  in  a  longer  or  a  less  time,  provided  he 
makes  them  well."    (Boyle's  Occasional  Reflections.) 

Ver.  10.  So  that,  living  amongst  sinners,  he  was  trans- 
lated.'] This  passage  is  undoubtedly  to  be  understood  of 
Enoch,  whom,  being  the  first  example  of  eminent  sanctity, 
God  was  pleased  to  translate,  as  he  had  condemned  the 
first  instance  of  transgression,  to  shew  his  great  detestation 
of  sin.  The  great  question  is,  whether  these  words  signify 
a  natural  death,  or  a  miraculous  translation,  as  that  of 


Elijah  was :  from  some  expressions  in  the  context,  many 
learned  men  have  been  inclined  to  conjecture,  that  the  au- 
thor of  this  book  thought  Enoch  died  a  natural  death,  and 
that  his  translation  here  mentioned,  was  only  such  a  trans- 
lation :  one  reason  in  particular,  that  has  induced  them  to 
think  an  ordinary  death  is  here  spoken  of,  is,  that  the  holy 
Scripture  often  uses  the  like  expressions  to  signify  death. . 
See  1  Kings  xix.  4.  Jonah  iv.  3.  and  particularly  Job  xxii. 
16.  where  the  Vulgate  renders  qui  sublati  sunt  ante  tempus, 
though  the  writer  is  speaking  of  such  as  die  a  sudden  death. 
And  it  must  be  confessed,  that  the  Hebrew  phrase  in  all 
these  passages  is  the  same  with  that  which  Moses  makes 
use  of  to  express  the  translation  of  Enoch ;  and  from  hence 
some  have  inferred,  that  even  Moses's  words.  Gen.  v.  24. 
may  be  understood  of  a  natural  death,  and  do  not  necessa- 
rily imply  a  miraculous  translation.     But  the  reasons  and 
arguments  for  a  miraculous  translation  seem  to  carry  with 
them  much  greater  weight:  for,  first,  though  the  text  of 
Moses  abovementioned  does  not  absolutely  imply  the  mi- 
raculous translation  of  a  man  yet  living  into  heaven  or  an- 
other world;  nevertheless,  when  we  compare  what  he  says 
of  Enoch  with  what  he  relates  of  the  other  patriarchs,  it  is 
plain  he  intended  to  distinguish  the  manner  in  which  Enoch 
went  out  of  the  world  from  that  in  which  the  other  patriarchs 
left  it ;  for  of  all  the  rest  mentioned  in  that  chapter  it  is 
said,  they  died,  but  of  Enoch  this  is  not  said,  but  only,  that 
he  was  not,  ovk  tvpluKiTo,  was  not  found  on  earth,  because 
God  had  translated  him  from  it.     Farther,  Moses  takes  no- 
tice of  the  eminent  probity  of  Enoch's  life,  which  made  him 
well-pleasing  to  God,  as  this  writer  does  here,  and  then  im- 
mediately adds,  according  to  the  Vulgate,  Et  non  apparuit, 
quia  tulit  eum  Deus  ;  implying,  that  though  he  was  no  more 
seen  upon  earth,  yet  he  was  still  alive.    This  is  the  sense 
which  the  Chaldee  paraphrase  takes  it  in,  which  renders 
expressly,  Subductus  est,  et  ascendit  in  caelum  coram  Do- 
mino.  Again,  it  is  said  of  Noah  and  of  Abraham,  that  they 
walked  with  God,  Gen.  vi.  9.xvii.  1.  but  it  is  not  said,  that 
they  were  not,  because  God  took  them.    This  phrase  there- 
fore must  import  something  that  happened  peculiarly  to 
him.  Secondly,  The  holy  penman,  2  Kings  ii.  3.  5.  9.  giving 
an  account  of  Elijah's  translation,  which  was  confessedly 
miraculous,  uses  the  very  same  word,  viz.  taken  away,  se- 
veral times,  to  express  it  by.    Thirdly,  The  son  of  Sirach 
seems  most  favourable  to  Enoch's  being  translated  alive, 
Ecclus.  xliv.l6.where,to  avoid  any  equivocalness,  the  Vul- 
gate reads,  translatus  est  in  paradisum,  a  term  not  commonly 
made  use  of  to  express  the  ordinary  death  of  a  man.    But, 
fourthly,  Tiie  writer  of  the  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews,  xi.  5. 
puts  this  matter  beyond  all  dispute,  and  understands  if 
clearly  of  a  miraculous  translation;  By  faith  Enoch  wa^ 
translated,  that  he  should  not  see  death.    Lastly,  Many  of 
the  fathers  expressly  assert  a  miraculous  translation;  the 
author  of  the  Recognitions,  bearing  the  name  of  St.  Cle- 
ment, says,  "  Enoch  having  pleased  God,  was  translated 
into  immortality."    And  St.  Cyprian,  "  That  he  deserved 
to  be  taken  from  the  contagion  of  this  world  by  a  singular 
favour."  (De  Mortal.)    St.  Jerome  yet  more  fully,  "  That 
he  was  translated  into  heaven,  and  fed  with  celestial  bread." 
(Epist.  38.  ad  Pammach.    See  Calmet's  Dissertation  more 
at  large.) 

Ver.  12.  For  the  bewitching  of  naughtiness  doth  obscure 
things  that  are  honest ;  and  the  wandering  of  concupiscence 
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doth  undermine  the  simple  mind.]  This  seems  to  refer  to 
the  corruptions  introduced  by  Cain  and  his  descendants, 
by  which  the  holy  seed  by  degrees  fell  off,  and  became  in- 
fected. Calmet  observes,  that  there  is  a  particular  beauty 
in  the  word  liaaKovia,  here  rendered  bewitching,  and  that  it 
is  with  the  greatest  propriety  applied  to  sinful  pleasures ; 
for  as  there  is  a  sort  of  magic  or  fascination  which  imposes 
upon  men's  eyes,  and  makes  them  see  false  appearances, 
and  obscures  what  is  real ;  so  a  like  fatal  mistake  arising 
from  the  blindness  of  men's  understandings,  or  the  perverse- 
ness  of  their  wills,  makes  them  fancy  there  is  truth  and 
reality  in  false  and  imaginary  pleasures,  and  tempts  them 
to  overlook  the  real  danger  that  attends  them.  Nor  is  this 
true  only  of  pleasures  in  general,  but  applicable  in  a  more 
particular  manner  to  the  sweets  of  love  or  amorous  de- 
lights ;  I  have  therefore  sometimes  fancied  0jXor»n-oe  to  be 
the  true  reading,  which  seems  warranted  by  what  follows. 
The  like  observation  we  may  make  upon  pinfiaafxog,  which 
the  Vulgate  renders,  inconstantia  concupiscentia ;  and  the 
lexicographers,  who  refer  to  this  place,  no  less  imperfectly, 
occupatio  mentis.  The  meaning  is,  that  a  continual  round 
or  circle  of  criminal  pleasures  turns  people's  heads ;  for  so 
pi/ifiaffnog  properly  signifies,  and  transforms  things  and  per- 
sons into  other  natures,  like  Circe's  enchantments ;  for  so 
fifToXXtvH  may  be  interpreted,  which  probably  too  is  a  tech- 
nical term.  Dr.  Grabe  thinks  the  verb  /utraXXoiow  would 
be  more  agreeable  to  this  place,  and  likewise  more  proper 
in  chap.  xvi.  25.  (See  Prolegom.  cap.  4.  tom.  ult.)  The 
sense  of  this  whole  verse  is  not  improperly  expressed  by 
those  words  of  TuUy  ;  "  Impedit  consilium  voluptas,  ra- 
tioni  inimica  est,  ac  mentis,  ut  dicam,  praestringit  oculos, 
nee  habet  ullum  cum  virtute  commercium."  (De  Senectute, 
cap.  12.) 

Ver.  13.  He  being  made  perfect  in  a  short  time,  fulfilled  a 
long  time.]  It  may  be  asked,  with  what  propriety  Enoch  is 
here  said  to  have  fulfilled  a  long  time,  since  he  was  the 
shortest-lived  of  the  patriarchs  before  the  flood,  and  lived 
but  three  hundred  and  sixty-five  years  ?  To  this  the  an- 
swer is  very  obvious,  "  If  we  measure  not  his  life  by  the 
number  of  years,  but  by  the  perfection  of  his  goodness,  St' 
uKpav  aptrjjc  Ttkdwaiv,  by  his  consummate  virtue  and  extra- 
ordinary sanctity  in  the  corrupt  age  he  lived  in,  he  may  be 
allowed,  to  all  useful  purposes  of  living,  to  have  fulfilled 
an  honourable  age."  (Euseb.  Prsep.  Evang.  lib.  vii.  cap.  8.) 
So  of  Abraham  it  is  said,  Gen.xxv.8.  that  Ae  died  in  a  good 
old  age,  an  old  man,  and  full  of  years:  expressions  exag- 
gerated on  purpose  to  denote  an  extraordinary  length  of  life. 
But  here  again  it  may  be  as  justly  inquired,  how  Abraham 
can  properly  be  said  to  die  in  a  good  old  age  ;  when,  if  we 
compare  his  age  with  those  that  lived  before  him,  it  comes 
much  short  of  theirs :  for  one  hundred  seventy-five  years 
may  be  considered  as  a  small  point  of  time,  with  respect  to 
those  several  hundreds  of  years  that  the  fathers  before  the 
flood  arrived  at ;  (see  Gen.  v.)  and  in  the  computation  of 
the  lives  of  the  fathers  after  the  flood,  (Gen.  xi.)  we  find  all 
of  them,  except  one,  to  be  older  than  Abraham  was.  The 
true  answer  therefore  to  this  difficulty  is,  that  Abraham 
died  in  a  good  old  age,  not  as  to  the  measure  of  his  life  by 
days  or  years,  but  in  regard  to  the  great  progress  he  had 
made  in  faith  and  holiness. 

Ver.  15.  Neither  laid  they  up  this  in  their  minds,  that  his 
grace  and  mercy  is  with  his  saints,  and  that  he  hath  respect 


unto  his  chosen.]  'EmixKOTrrj,  though  it  often  signifies  visita- 
tion by  punishment,  yet  here  meaq^  that  favour  and  regard 
which  God  shews  to  his  elect :  and  the  sense  of  the  whole 
passage  is,  that  the  wicked,  among  whom  Enoch  conversed, 
considered  not  the  true  reason  for  which  God  took  him, 
that  it  was  an  act  of  his  mercy,  rather  than  severity,  to  re- 
move a  saint,  whose  righteous  soul  was  vexed  with  the  filthy 
conversation  of  the  wicked,  to  a  state  of  purity,  perfection, 
and  happiness  :  much  less  did  they  consider,  that  he  was 
taken  up  alive  into  heaven,  to  be  an  example  of  that  hap- 
piness which  God  has  prepared  for  those  who  walk  with 
him  and  please  him ;  and  also  a  proof,  that  our  bodies  are 
capable  of  immortality.  Nor  did  they  make  any  use  or 
improvement  of  his  translation,  though  it  certainly  was  the 
noblest  exhortation  to  piety  and  virtue  that  can  be  ima- 
gined. The  construction  of  the  Greek  in  the  former  part 
of  this  verse  is  singular,  Xawv  IdovTwv  is  a  more  usual  way 
of  expression. 

Ver.  16.  Thus  the  righteous  that  is  dead,  shall  condemn 
the  ungodly  which  are  living.]  Our  version  and  the  com- 
mentators understand  this  in  the  future  tense,  following  the 
present  accenting  of  the  Greek ;  but  the  Vulgate  reads  the 
passage  in  the  present  tense,  Condemnat  autem  Justus  mor- 
tuus  vivos  impios,  which  all  the  ancient  English  versions 
follow ;  Junius  also  and  Calmet  render  in  like  manner :  so 
that  probably  the  original  reading,  at  least  of  some  copies, 
was  KaraKplvti.  If  we  follow  this  reading,  the  passage  may  ' 
relate  to  any  righteous  person  speedily  taken  away,  whose 
good  life  condemns  or  leaves  without  excuse  the  wicked 
that  outlive  him,  and  grow  old  in  their  wickedness :  or  it 
may  relate  to  Enoch  in  particular,  who  may  be  said  to  con- 
demn his  contemporaries,  either  virtually  by  his  word  and 
doctrine,  or  judicially,  by  denouncing  God's  judgments 
against  the  ungodly  of  his  time.  (See  the  same  expression 
applied  to  Noah  upon  a  like  occasion,  Heb.  xi.  7.) 

And  youth  that  is  soon  perfected,  the  many  years  and  old 
age  of  tlie  unrighteous.]  This  is  what  the  prophet  Isaiah 
means,  when  he  says,  (Ixv.  20.)  That  the  child  that  has  an 
early  sense  of  goodness  and  perfects  holiness  betimes, shall  die 
a  hundred  years  old  ;  but  the  sinner,  being  a  hundred  years 
old  and  confirmed  in  wickedness,  shall  die  as  an  overgrown 
child  and  be  accursed. 

Ver.  17.  And  shall  not  understand — to  what  end  the 
Lord  hath  set  him  in  safety.]  The  wicked  triumph  over  a 
godly  man  suddenly  snatched  away,  as  if  God  had  forgot- 
ten to  be  gracious,  and  was  unmindful  of  his  piety,  or  was 
induced  through  some  secret  fault  to  cut  his  life  short;  not 
considering,  for  such  have  not  the  knowledge  of  God  or 
his  councils,  that  it  was  in  mercy  to  him,  and  for  his  greater 
safety  and  reward.  This  is  assigned  by  learned  men  as 
the  reason  why  Lazarus  is  mentioned,  Luke  xvi.  as  dying 
before  the  rich  man — because  God  graciously  removed  him 
from  the  evils  of  life,  but  continued  the  profligate  in  order 
to  his  repentance,  or  to  fill  up  the  measure  of  his  iniquity. 
Ver.  18.  They  shall  see  him  and  despise  him,  but  God 
shall  laugh  them  to  scorn.]  Grotius  says,  that  the  future  is 
used  in  this  description  for  the  prceteritum,  and  calls  it  a 
Hebraism ;  though  it  is  certain  that  such  changes  are  not 
unusual  in  the  best  classic  writers.  Tlie  repetition,  they 
shall  see  him,  is  beautiful,  upon  the  supposition  of  this 
book's  being  metrical ;  and  is  otherwise  very  defensible, 
especially  as  supported  by  the  authority  of  all  the  editions; 
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I  should  else  have  thought  aKw^jovrai  the  true  reading, 
which  seems  to  make  the  opposition  in  the  words  following 
more  beautiful ;  and  so  small  an  alteration  might  easily 
be  occasioned  by  the  nearness  and  affinity  of  the  sound. 

And  they  shall  hereafter  be  a  vile  carcass.]  "Efrovrai 
juETct  TovTo  £ic  TTT^fia  arifiov.  Can  all  the  wicked  before 
referred  to  with  propriety  be  said  to  be  a  vile  carcass,  or 
to  compose  one  vile  carcass?  and  is  not  this  sense  in  some 
measure  comprised  in  the  sentence  following?  possibly 
wEaovvTai  may  be  the  true  reading  here,  which  opens  a  new 
sense,  and  yet  proper  to  the  occasion,  viz.  that  they  shall 
be  confounded  and  fall  shamefully;  which  signification 
TTTbifia  will  equally  admit  of;  and  it  is  certain,  that  uq  is 
frequently  to  be  understood  in  the  sense  of  iv :  and  I  have 
the  satisfaction  to  find  this  conjecture  confirmed  by  the 
authority  of  the  Vulgate,  which  reads,  Erunt  posthac  cleci- 
dentes  sine  honore  ;  and  by  the  Syriac  version,  Erunt  post- 
hac in  ruinarn  turpissimam.  Junius  also  is  to  the  same 
purpose ;  and  to  these  agrees  the  Geneva  Bible,  which  ren- 
ders. They  shall  fall  hereafter  without  honour. 

And  a  reproach  among  the  dead  for  evermore.']  Eic 
uj3p(v  iv  vfKpoTc  it  aiCovoQ.  This  expression  may  seem  to 
relate  to  the  everlasting  disgrace  of  wicked  men  in  in- 
femis,  that,  like  the  giants  of  old,  they  shall  stand  upon  a 
lasting  record  there;  but  it  is  more  probable,  it  should  be 
taken  in  a  more  limited  and  confined  sense,  for  the  phrase 
vcKpoi  auovog,  or  8t'  aiC>voQ,  is  a  Hebraism,  and  may  receive 
some  light  from  Lament,  iii.  G.  where  the  prophet,  com- 
plaining of  his  terrible  situation  in  his  dungeon,  says.  He 
has  made  me  stay  in  dark  places,  wc  vEKpou?  atwvoc,  veluti 
mortuos  sceculi,  as  those  that  have  been  long  dead,  as  those 
that  lie  buried  in  their  graves.  And  that  the  term  ever- 
more, does  not  here  mean  eternity,  strictly  so  called,  seems 
the  more  probable  from  the  order  of  the  description,  be- 
cause the  judgment,  or  day  of  accounts,  is  mentioned  after, 
ver.  20. 

Ver.  19.  For  he  shall  rend  them,  and  cast  them  down 
headlong,  that  they  shall  be  speechless,  &c.]    Pj/Sej  avrov^ 
dft>wvov^  irpjjvfjc-     Calraet  observes,  that  the  author  here 
has  expressed  in  three  words  three  different  punishments; 
pflKii  implies,  that  God  shall  beat  or  dash  them  against  the 
ground  ;  and  the  other  two  probably  allude  to  a  more  infa- 
mous kind  of  death,  viz.  that  they  shall  be  strangled,  and 
sulfocated,  and  burst  asunder.     And  thus  Trprjvjjc  is  used. 
Acts  i.  18.  in   the  description   of  Judas's  death.     (See 
Wall's  Critical  Notes  in  loc.  and  Hammond.)     Osiander 
thinks  a<l>vw  the  true  reading,  rather  than  d<pwvovg  (see  his 
observations  on  the  Vulgate),  but  he  assigns  no  reason, 
and  is  supported  by  no  authority  of  MSS.     The  descrip- 
tion of  the  punishment  here  is  not  unlike  that  supposed  to 
be  inflicted  upon  the  Rephaim  of  old,  to  whom  Enoch  in 
his  prophecy  refers  ;  and  possibly  such  wicked  ones  as 
resembled  them  in  their  proud  and  blasphemous  speeches 
and  notorious  acts  of  violence  and  oppression,  are  here 
meant :  for  can  there  be  a  properer  punishment  for  a  yijav- 
rwSjjc  ^vfiog  (for  so  the  son  of  Sirach  calls  a  proud  and 
defying  temper),   than  what  is  here  described  to  be  its 
fate;  or  can   pride   and  insolence  be  represented  under 
stronger  circumstances  of  meanness  and  disgrace?    The 
opposition  is  too  beautiful  in  what  follows  not  to  be  taken 
notice  of:  for,  were  they  swollen  with  pride  ?  the  Almighty 
jihall  burst  them.     Disrumpet  illos  inflatos,  says  the  Vul- 
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gate.  Did  they  aspire  against  heaven  ?  they  shall  be  cast 
down  headlong.  Did  they  use  great  swelling  words  and 
threats  of  defiance?  they  shall  be  speechless.  Did  they 
pride  themselves  in  works  of  greatness,  and  trust  in  their 
strong  holds  of  security  ?  they  shall  be  shaken  from  their 
foundations  and  become  desolate.  Did  they  love  noise 
and  disturbance,  and  was  their  name  terrible  upon  earth  ? 
they  shall  come  no  more  into  remembrance,  but  tlieir  memo- 
rial shall  perish  with  them.  Were  they  such  desperate  and 
bold  wretches,  as  to  set  every  thing  at  defiance  ?  they  shall 
be  afraid  even  of  their  own  consciences.  Did  they  finally 
ridicule  God  and  his  justice  ?  they  shall  tremble  at  the 
apprehension  of  their  sad  punishment. 


C  H  A  P.    V. 

ARGUMENT. 

To  shew  the  great  difference,  in  point  of  happiness,  be- 
tween the  virtuous  and  the  wicked,  the  latter  are  intro- 
duced as  groaning  under  inexpressible  misery,  and  la- 
menting before  the  tribunal  of  God  their  former  ill 
courses,  and  the  sad  consequences  of  them.  From 
hence  the  writer  takes  occasion  to  shew,  that  the  ven- 
geance of  God  always  pursues  sinners,  either  immedi- 
ately from  himself,  or  by  the  agency  of  second  causes, 
his  appointed  instruments  and  executioners.  Calmet 
thinks  the  six  first  chapters  may  be  considered  as  a  sort 
of  preface  to  the  rest  of  this  work. 

Ver.  1.  A  HEN  shall  the  righteous  man  stand  in  great  - 
boldness  before  the  face  of  such  as  have  afflicted  him.]  At 
the  end  of  the  former  chapter,  the  wicked  arc  represented 
as  trembling  under  a  sense  of  their  guilt  and  the  appre- 
hension of  punishment  due  to  it :  here,  by  the  way  of  an- 
tithesis, is  shewn  the  holy  confidence  and  sweet  security 
which  will  arise  in  the  breast  of  every  good  man  in  the 
day  of  trial,  from  the  justice  of  his  cause,  and  the  testi- 
mony and  approbation  of  his  conscience.  Thus  wappriaia 
is  used  in  many  places  in  the  New  Testament;  see  par- 
ticularly, 1  John  ii.  28.  and  iv.  17.  where  the  righteous  , 
man  is  said  to  have  boldness  in  the  day  of  judgment. 

And  made  no  account  of  his  labours.]  We  may  un- 
derstand this  of  such  as  laughed  at  the  good  man's  deeds 
as  fruitless,  or  endeavoured  to  make  them  so  by  their  op- 
position :  but  St.  Austin,  and  others  of  the  fathers,  un- 
derstand this  passage  of  such  oppressors  as,  by  violence, 
spoiled  the  righteous  man's  goods,  which  he  had  acquired  ^ 
by  his  honest  labours.  Thus  St.  Cyprian,  diripuerunt  la- 
bores  eorum.  (Testim.  lib.  iii.  ad  Quiriu.cap.lG.)  And  the 
Vulgate  renders  accordingly,  abstulerunt  labores  eorum, 
which  Coverdale  and  the  Geneva  Bible  follow.  Calmet 
explains  the  passage  in  both  the.se  senses. 

Ver.  2.  When  they  see  it,  they  shall  be  troubled  with 
terrible  fear.]  The  Syriac  and  Arabic  versions  read,  him. 
The  sense  is,  The  wicked  shall  be  confounded  at  the  sight 
of  him  whom  they  have  so  much  abused,  and  shixll  behold 
with  amazement  the  sudden  and  wonderful  turn  of  provi- 
dence in  favour  of  the  righteous,  beyond  what  they  ex« 
pected  or  thought  of;  and  from  the  happiness  conferred 
upon  the  rigliteous,  shall  conclude  and  anticipate  their 
own  misery.     To  give  the  more  lively  impression  of  this, 
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the  author  represents  them  both  as  standing  together  before 
the  judgment-seat  of  God,  and  as  witnesses  of  each  other's 
liappiness  or  misery.  The  circumstances  of  the  surprise 
upon  the  signal  deliverance  of  the  righteous,  are  very  justly 
here  preserved;  and  the  consternation  and  despair  of  the 
wicked,  from  the  killing  reflection  of  a  too  late  and  fruitless 
repentance,  are  no  less  beautifully  described,  with  all  the 
terror  and  exaggeration  of  expression.  For  it  will  be  no 
small  torment  to  the  wicked,  to  see  those,  whom  they  most 
despised  for  their  great  advances  in  piety  and  goodness, 
very  highly  advanced  in  honour  by  God,  and  rewarded  by 
him  as  his  faithful  servants :  envy  at  others'  happiness,  and 
despair  of  their  own,  will  render  them  completely  miserable. 
This  is  finely  represented  in  the  parable  of  the  rich  man 
and  Lazarus. 

Ver.  3.  And  they,  repenting  and  groaning  for  anguish  of 
spirit,  shall  say  within  themselves,  This  was  he  whom  we  had 
sometime  in  derision,  arid  a  proverb  of  reproach.]  The  pro- 
sopopoeia here  is  very  natural,  and  may  be  considered 
either  as  a  soliloquy  in  each  repenting  sinner's  breast,  or 
as  a  joint  reflection  made  by  them  all,  and  a  set  discourse 
which  they  had  one  to  another.  The  Greek  will  admit  of 
either  sense,  but  Calmet  thinks  the  latter  most  agreeable  to 
the  context.  It  is  very  observable,  that  there  are  three 
words  in  this  verse  to  express  the  same  thing,  viz.  yiXtog, 
jropa/3oX^,  6v£iSi<T/uoc,  which  are  designed  to  denote  an  ex- 
cess of  abuse  and  rudeness  ;  but  that  in  Psal.  xliv.  14, 15. 
is  still  more  remarkable,  where  David  uses  five  synony- 
mous terms  upon  the  like  occasion ;  iOov  vfiag  ovtiBo^  rolg 
yiirroaiv  fifiutv,  fivicrripicrfibv  Koi  KarayiXwTa  TOic  kvicXii)  vfiwv' 
(9ov  vfiag  tig  7rajOaj3oXj)v  iv  TOig  tdveai,  Kivi}(riv  Kt<j>aXrtc  iv  roiig 
XooTc.  The  confession  of  these  scoffers  may  be  applied  to 
all  others  of  the  like  turn  and  denomination ;  for  it  has 
been  the  unhappy  fate  of  good  men  in  all  ages,  to  be  thus 
ridiculed  by  libertines.  It  was  the  observation  of  Job  long 
since,  that  the  just  upright  is  laughed  to  scorw,  (xii.  4.) 
And  with  respect  to  himself,  he  complains  particularly, 
that  he  was  made  a  by-word  of  the  people  ;  and  before  them, 
as  the  margin  reads,  he  was  as  a  tabret,  (xvii.  G.)  i.  e.  for 
them  to  make  sport  with ;  (see  Mercer  in  loc.)  which  is  no 
improbable  interpretation  of  the  place,  the  LXX.  render- 
ing it  by  yiXwg. 

Ver.  4.  We  fools  counted  his  life  madness.]  Religious 
men,  and  such  as  retire  from  the  world  for  the  opportunity 
of  a  greater  piety,  are  often  represented  by  debauchees  as 
melancholy  and  disordered  ;  but  in  the  end,  such  libertines 
as  abuse  the  world,  will  be  found  to  be  the  only  fools, 
and  religion  acknowledged  to  be  the  truest  wisdom.  The 
like  reflection  was  thrown  upon  such  of  the  primitive  Christ- 
ians as  were  dead  to  the  world ;  they  were  looked  upon  as 
senseless,  for  despising  the  pleasures  that  courted  them, 
and  foolishly  credulous,  for  trusting  to  invisible  rewards: 
"  Let  fools  and  idiots  (says  Celsus,  in  his  sneering  way) 
come  to  the  Christian  mysteries,  for  such  are  the  most 
agreeable  disciples  to  the  God  they  worship."  (Origen.  cont. 
Cels.  lib.  iii.)  Nor  did  our  Saviour  himself  escape  the 
censure  of  having  a  devil,  and  being  mad,  (John  x.20.)  So 
certain  an  attendant  upon  extraordinary  sanctity  is  obloquy 
and  reproach.  There  is,  seemingl)',  the  like  reflection  on 
him,  Mark  iii.  21,  and  even  uttered  by  his  own  friends,  as 
our  translation  has  faultily  rendered  it :  for,  as  the  learned 
now  generally  agree  in  interpreting  the  i)lace,  i^i<m\  does 


not  relate  to  our  blessed  Saviour*  but  to  the  clamorous 
multitude,  whose  behaviour  often  gives  just  occasion  for 
such  a  suspicion. 

Ver.  5.  How  is  he  numbered  among  the  children  of  God, 
and  his  lot  is  among  the  saints!]  How  different  are  the  cool 
reflections  of  an  unbodied  spirit,  from  the  wild  sallies  of  a 
heated  fancy;  and  how  do  the  sentiments  of  the  same  per- 
sons vary,  considered  in  this  different  light!  The  very 
same  scofl'ers,  who  rallied  the  just  man  upon  his  glorious 
title  of  the  Son  of  God,  ii.  18.  at  length  confess  the  truth 
of  what  he  said :  they  perceived  the  invaluable  privileges 
of  such  a  relation  in  the  next  life,  and  that  the  true  inhe> 
ritance  of  the  sons  of  God  is  among  his  glorified  saints : 
iv  ayioiQ  6  kXijooc  aitrov.  See  Dan.  xii.  13.  where  the  angel 
tells  him,  that  he  shall  rest  in  a  happy  condition,  and  stand 
in  his  lot,  at  the  end  of  the  days  ;  i.  e.  in  the  resurrection  of 
the  just;  which  the  LXX.  render,  ava<rri\<r>f  ilg  top  kXh- 
pov  aov.  The  phrase  alludes  to  the  division  of  the  land 
of  Canaan  (a  type  of  heaven)  among  the  twelve  tribes 
by  lot. 

Ver.  6.  And  the  Sun  of  righteousness  rose  not  upon  ns.] 
Coverdale's  and  the  other  English  versions  read  in  like 
manner,  following  the  Vulgate ;  but  all  the  Greek  copies 
omit  the  words,  of  righteousness,  and  so  likewise  do  several 
of  the  fathers,  when  they  quote  this  passage.  (See  parti- 
cularly St.  Gregory,  lib.  xxxiv.  Moral,  cap.  6.  St.  Ambr. 
Serm.  3.  16.  and  St.  Cyprian  in  many  places.)  The 
Syriac  and  Arabic  versions  likewise  omit  them.  They 
seem  either  to  have  been  put  in  the  margin  by  way  of  ex- 
planation, and  to  have  crept  from  thence  into  the  text,  or 
else  to  have  been  added  from  the  former  sentence,  for  they 
are  neither  in  the  Alexandrian,  nor  any  other  copy. 

Ver.  7.  We  wearied  ourselves  in  the  way  of  wickedness 
and  destruction.]  One  cannot  help  observing,  at  first  sight, 
how  closely  wickedness  and  destruction  are  here  linked 
together,  and  that  one  seems  to  follow  naturally  at  the 
heels  of  the  other :  nor  is  sin,  however  represented  to  be 
all  pleasure,  without  its  drudgery.  The  prophet  Jeremiah 
expresses  himself  like  this  writer.  They  weary  themselves 
to  work  iniquity,  ix.  5.  (See  also  Habak.  ii.  13.)  It  is  a 
pretty  observation  of  a  very  learned  writer,  that  the  Greek 
word  irovripla,  which  signifies  wickedness,  comes  from  an- 
other that  signifies  labour,  viz.  -irovog.  (Sanderson's  Sermons, 
p.  59G.)  And  it  is  not  without  great  elegance  and  parti- 
cular good  reason,  that  the  lusts  and  practices  of  sinners 
are  so  frequently  in  Scripture  styled  works,  and  sinners 
emphatically  called  workers  of  iniquity,  and  said  to  work 
wickedness;  expressions  all  implying  the  toil  and  drudgery 
of  wicked  courses.  St.  Chrysostom  is  very  copious  on  this 
subject,  and  shews,  both  from  Scripture  and  reason,  that 
the  life  of  a  wicked  man  has  more  real  weariness  and  sla- 
very, than  all  the  mortifications  and  severity  of  a  godly 
life.  And  this  truth  the  wicked  here  confess,  though  too 
late,  ambulavimus  vias  difficiles,  as  the  Vulgate  renders. 
And  here  again  the  subject  suggests  to  me  the  same  useful 
reflection,  viz.  That  when  men  are  about  leaving  this  world, 
and  their  soul  is  a  little  more  at  liberty  to  reflect  (which 
holds  much  stronger  of  an  unbodied  spirit),  there  will  then 
be  a  strange  alteration  in  their  judgment  and  opinion  con- 
cerning the  things  of  this  world;  they  will  then  be  sensible 
of  the  extreme  vanity  and  folly  of  them,  and  fruitlessly 
wish  for  a  few  hours  of  their  irrevocable  time,  niispent  in 
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a  succession  of  vanities.  But  bitter  will  be  the  remem- 
brance of  former  pleasures  not  innocent,  and  so  much  the 
greater  will  the  detestation  and  cursing  of  them  be,  as  they 
have  taken  more  delight  in  them.  But  this  will  appear  in 
a  stronger  light  from  what  follows.  Our  version  follows 
the  present  reading  of  the  Greek,  tvsTrMaSfrtfuv  rp(/3otc,  but 
evtrrXayxOm^^  seems  to  be  more  suitable,  viz.  We  wandered 
up  and  down  in  the  paths  of  wickedness  and  destruction. 

Ver.  8.  What  hath  pride  profited  us,  or  what  good  have 
riches  with  our  vaunting  brought  us?'\  i.  e.  What  good  have 
all  our  proud  and  haughty  conceits,  our  admiration  of 
worldly  state  and  riches,  our  pursuit  of  vain  curiosities  and 
unlawful  pleasures,  done  us,  since  these  admired  trifles  are 
so  uncertain,  and  all  vanished  into  nothing  ?  It  is  obvious 
io  observe,  from  this  self-reflection  of  a  wicked  man,  very 
naturally  here  represented,  that  the  sensual  person  in  a  fu- 
ture state  will  condemn  himself  in  the  first  place,  that,  by 
pursuing  with  eagerness  the  uncertain  pleasures  of  this 
world,  he  has  forfeited  his  title  to  more  durable  and  lasting 
delights.  Secondly,  that  he  is  for  ever  incapable  of  recover- 
ing his  lost  happiness  ;  and  the  sad  prospect  or  reflection 
upon  that  happiness,  which  he  might  have  enjoyed,  but 
lost  through  his  own  folly,  will  greatly  increase  his  misery. 
Thirdly,  that  the  remembrance  of  his  imprudence  in  this 
respect,  will  be  a  part  of  his  future  punishment ;  all  his  fa- 
vourite pleasures  and  enjoyments  being  past  and  gone,  they 
will,  by  a  miserable  exchange,  be  succeeded  with  dreadful 
and  tormenting  reflections :  for  it  will  be  an  addition  to  the 
torments  of  the  wicked,  that  they  shall  not  be  able  to  for- 
get all  those  sins  and  follies  which  they  have  ever  been 
guilty  of,  but  must  have  always  in  their  remembrance,  as  it 
were  purposely  to  haunt  and  disturb  them,  all  those  once 
dear  delights,  which  they  would  now  willingly,  at  any  rate, 
purchase  the  oblivion  of. 

Ver.  9 — 12.]  We  meet  with  several  of  these  similes  and 
comparisons,  with  respect  to  the  shortness  of  life,  and  its 
satisfactions ;  in  the  book  of  Job,  ix.  25,  26.  My  days  are 
swifter  than  a  post,  they  flee  away,  they  see  no  good :  they 
are  passed  away  as  the  swift  ships,  as  the  eagle  that  hasteth 
to  the  prey.  And  among  the  memorable  sayings  of  Agur, 
(Prov.  XXX.  19.)  The  way  of  an  eagle  in  the  air,  and  the 
way  of  a  ship  in  the  midst  of  the  sea,  are  taken  notice  of  as 
so  obscure  and  uncertain,  as  to  leave  no  traces  behind 
them.  The  comparisons  made  use  of  in  the  course  of  these 
verses,  to  represent  the  uncertainty  of  life  and  its  enjoy- 
ments, we  may  observe,  thicken  apace,  as  if  the  wicked, 
described  in  this  chapter,  took  pains  and  were  concerned 
to  impress  upon  others  that  lively  sense  of  the  vanity  of 
worldly  pleasures,  which,  by  a  sad  experience,  they  had 
unhappily  gained.  The  images  are  very  natural,  and  placed 
in  dift'erent  lights,  to  be  more  affecting ;  they  seem  com- 
passionately designed  as  notices  to  warn  others,  lest  they 
also  come  into  that  place  of  torment :  and  they  are  each  of 
them  particularly  proper  to  express  what  they  are  brought 
to  illustrate.  I  shall  only  observe  thus  much  of  them  far-, 
ther, — that  though  they  very  naturally  describe  the  licen- 
(ioHsness  of  the  wicked,  and  the  eagerness  with  which  they 
abandon  themselves  to  their  lusts  and  passions,  and  the 
rapidity  with  which  they  are  carried  away  by  them ;  yet 
herein  all  the  images  are  deficient,  that  they  do  not  suffi- 
ciently point  out  the  destructive  consequences  and  mis- 
chievous effects  of  a  mispent  life :    for  can  a  wicked  life 


be  thought  as  harmless  as  a  shadow  ?  or  will  it,  like  that, 
pass  away  without  any  farther  notice  ?  Is  the  speed  of  a 
messenger  an  adequate  resemblance,  without  considering  the 
consequence  of  his  errand,  and  how  he  will  be  received  at  the 
end  of  his  journey?  Does  the  soaring  of  birds  into  the  upper 
regions,  and  their  aspiring  even  towards  heaven,  sufficiently 
denote  the  contrary  course  of  sinners,  and  their  certain  ten- 
dency downwards?  Or  should  a  ship  be  described  only 
as  passing  swiftly  over  the  sea,  and  no  notice  taken  of  the 
danger  of  a  shipwreck  ?  And  will  the  great  gulf  finally  be 
as  easily  passed  over  as  the  waves,  or  come  together  like 
the  light  air?  The  propriety  of  our  translation  too,  in  some 
of  the  foregoing  similes,  may  be  a  little  suspected ;  for, 
(ver.  9.)  a-yyi\ia  naparpixovaa,  which  in  our  version  is  ren- 
dered, as  a  post  that  hasted  by,  may  probably,  with  more 
justice,  be  translated,  as  a  flying  report.  And  thus  Cal- 
met  explains  it,  commeune  nouvelle  qui  court ;  comme  la  re- 
nommeequi  vole;  and  then  he  quotes  Virgil's  description 
of  fame,  jEneid.  iv.  And  indeed  dyjiXta  properly  means 
the  rumour  itself,  and  not  the  messenger  that  carries  it. 
Again,  ver.  11.  the  light  air  is  said,  in  our  version,  to  be 
parted  with  the  violent  noise  of  the  bird's  wings,  a-)(iZ,6fxivov 
fiiq.  polZov  (the  next  word  expresses  the  motion  of  them): 
but  certainly  this  is  inaccurate,  for  the  noise  does  not  part 
the  air,  but  follow  from  it.  Coverdale's,  and  the  other  an- 
cient versions,  render  more  justly,  parting  the  air  through 
the  vehemency  of  her  going:  per  vim  itineris.  Vulgate.  Our 
translators  were  led  into  this  mistake  by  the  double  sense 
of  poi^oc,  which  signifies  both  stridor  and  impetus,  but  the 
latter  signification  is  far  preferable  here :  and  thus  the  Sy- 
riac  and  Arabic  interpreters  understand  it.  The  last  ob- 
servation is  upon  the  Greek  text,  ver.  12.  6  drjp  ivOiwc  £(c 
iavTov  dviXvOri,  where  I  would  read  with  Grotius,  dvtXri\v6t, 
which  seems  more  proper. 

Ver.  13.  Even  so  we,  in  like  manner,  as  soon  as  we  were 
born,  began  to  draw  to  our  cne?.]  i.  e.  Our  life  has  been 
wasting  ever  since  it  was  first  given  us,  and  we  are  con- 
tinually dying  by  degrees;  like  that  of  the  poet, "  Nascentes 
morimur,"  which  Seneca  seems  to  explain,  "  Quotidie  mo- 
rimur,  quotidie  enim  demitur  aliqua  pars  vitas ;"  We  die 
daily,  for  our  life  is  daily  decreasing.  But  that  of  St. 
Austin  is  still  closer,  "  Profecto  ex  quo  esse  incipitin  hoc 
corpore,  in  morte  est  homo."  (De  Civit.  Dei,  lib.  xiii.)  An 
expression  not  unlike  that  moving  one  in  our  burial-ser- 
vice, "  In  the  midst  of  life  we  are  in  death ;"  for  life  is  con- 
tinually exposed  to  so  many  perils,  that  what  David  says 
of  himself,  (Psal.  cxix.  109.)  is  true  of  every  man,  My  soul 
is  always  in  my  hand;  i.  e.  it  is  always  in  danger  to  be 
taken  from  me.  The  Hebrew  word  signifies  the  palm  of 
the  hand,  out  of  which  any  thing  will  easily  slip ;  and  inti- 
mates, that  he  esteemed  his  life  always  in  danger,  and  al- 
ways was  ready  to  resign  it. 

And  had  no  sign  of  virtue  to  shew.']  Coverdale's  transla- 
tion is  much  better.  And  have  shewed  no  token  of  virtue. 
The  Greek  reads  in  the  present  tense.  We  have  no  sign  of 
virtue  to  shew  ;  i.  e.  We  have  nothing  to  urge  in  our  de- 
fence, no  good  action  to  produce  in  our  favour.  One  can- 
not help  observing  from  hence,  how  insignificant,  even  in 
his  own  confession,  a  wicked  man  is ;  he  is  born  and  dies, 
can  say  no  good  of  himself,  nor  any  body  else  for  him. 

But  ivere  consumed  in  our  own  wickedness.]  i.  e.  We  spent 
our  whole  life  in  wickedness ;  and  as  we  died  in  our  sins, 
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we  justly  suffer  the  reward  of  our  evil  deeds. — These,  and 
such-like  dreadful  reflections,  will  the  wicked  make  in  their 
torments. — ITius  far  the  wicked  are  introduced  speaking : 
accordingly  the  Vulgate  here  inserts,  Talia  dixerunt  in 
infemo  hi,  qui  peccavertint .  And  indeed  such  a  soliloquy 
from  a  great  sinner,  or  such  repenting  strains  from  a  com- 
pany of  them  in  despair,  seem  very  natural ;  for  such  is  the 
power  of  a  guilty  conscience,  that  the  wicked  shall  be  self- 
condemned,  even  before  the  books  are  opened;  they  will 
anticipate  their  doom,  and  acknowledge  the  justice  of  their 
sentence,  before  it  be  passed  upon  them.  The  making  the 
scene  of  this  long  prosopopoeia,  which  reaches  from  the 
beginning  of  ver.  3.  to  the  end  of  this,  to  be  in  hell,  as  the 
Vulgate  does;  and  the  representing  them,  by  an  ingenious 
fiction,  as  really  speaking  and  lamenting  there,  in  the  way 
they  would  have  done  if  they  had  power,  can  never  be 
enough  admired  in  this  writer.  We  have  a  remarkable 
and  beautiful  instance  of  this  in  Luke  xvi.  24.  where  an 
imaginary  discourse  is  carried  on  between  Abraham  and 
the  rich  man. 

Ver.  15.  But  the  righteous  live  for  evermore.']  The 
author,  having  shewn  the  dreadful  consequences  of  sin, 
according  to  the  inward  sense  and  acknowledgment  of  the 
wicked  themselves,  their  sad  prospect,  and  the  final  ruin 
of  all  their  hopes ;  and  illustrated,  by  several  just  compari- 
sons, the  shortness  of  life,  especially  of  one  spent  in  a  con- 
tinual round  of  sinful  pleasures ;  proceeds,  in  this  and  the 
next  verses,  to  set  down,  by  way  of  contrast,  the  glory  of 
the  righteous,  and  their  exceeding  great  reward ;  that  it  is 
not  only  tvith,  but  in  the  Lord,  for  so  it  is  in  the  origbal; 
and  the  Syriac  and  Arabic  translations  render  accordingly, 
in  Domino.  It  is  also  observable,  that  tlieir  reward,  and 
event  their  future  life,  is  expressed  in  the  present  tense,  to 
denote  probably  the  certainty  of  their  reward,  and  their 
immediate  entrance  upon  it. 

And  the  care  of  them  is  ivith  the  Most  High.]  The  true 
and  common  acceptation  of  these  words  is,  that  God  careth 
for  the  righteous,  will  defend  them  with  his  favourable  kind- 
ness as  with  a  shield,  and  will  provide  for  them  a  reward, 
great  even  beyond  imagination  or  expression.  Stella  un- 
derstands this  passage  in  a  different  sense.  That  the  chief 
care  of  the  righteous  is  about  the  Most  High,  and  his  whole 
study  and  endeavour  to  please  the  Lord  in  all  instances  of 
duty.  "  Tota  solicitudo  et  diligentia  justorum  circa  id 
versatur,  ut  Deo  placeant;  illi  enim  vere  justi  dici  possunt, 
qui  Deo  curant  placere."  (Stell.  Enarrat.  cap.  1.  Lucae.) 
This  sense  would  indeed  have  been  very  proper,  if  the  ori- 
ginal reading  was,  I'l  ^povric  aiiriov  ttsoI  inpiarov,  as  he  seems 
to  have  understood  it;  but  the  true  reading,  in  all  the  edi- 
tions, is,  Tj  ^povrtc  aitTwv  iraQo.  iii/'ftn-qj,  Cura  eorum  penes  al- 
tissimum,  as  the  Arabic  renders.  That  of  the  Syriac,  Cogi- 
tatio  illorum  in  altissimo,  may  seem  to  favour  either  sense. 
Ver.  16.  TJierefore  sliall  they  receive  a  glorious  kingdom, 
and  a  beautiful  crown  from  the  Lord's  hand.]  The  Arabic 
reads,  Diadema  pulchritudinis,  and  the  Syriac  version  more 
explicitly,  Diadema  bonorum  operum.  The  Greek,  to  fiaal- 
Xdov  rijc  tiiTTptTTtiac,  Kot  to  A(u8>)jua  Tov  KaXXovg'  which  man- 
ner of  expression  by  the  substantive  is  very  beautiful.  In- 
stances of  it  are  frequent  in  Scripture  and  profane  authors: 
thus,  i.  10.  we  have  o5c  2|t|X(')(T£wc,  for  the  jealous  ear  ;  and 
vvtiifia  Svvantwc,  a  mighty  wind,  v.  23.  And  in  Luke  xviii. 
6,  the  unjust  judge  is,  6  kqitik  thc  aBiKta^ ;  and  (be  forgetful 


hearer,  oicpoarrjc  hfiXriaiJiovriQ,  James  i.  26.  (See  more  in- 
stances, John  xvii.  12.  James  v.  15.  2  Thess.  ii.  8.)  This 
must  be  allowed  to  be  a  fine  description  of  future  happi- 
ness, and,  considering  the  times  of  this  writer,  very  clear 
and  distinct.  The  New  Testament,  indeed,  speaks  of  the 
righteous  in  heaven,  under  the  idea  and  character  of  mighty 
kings  and  princes  ;  and  no  wonder  if  there  are  better  and 
clearer  promises  therein;  but  in  the  Old  Testament,  at  least 
under  the  particular  economy  of  Moses,  we  meet  with  no 
such  explicit  discovery  of  the  happy  and  glorious  state 
after  death. 

For  with  his  right  hand  shall  lie  cover  them.]  As  by  the 
organs  of  sense  attributed  to  God,  the  knowledge  of  God 
is  set  forth ;  so  by  the  organs  or  instruments  of  action  is 
his  power  deciphered,  and  most  eminently  by  the  hand: 
so  that  the  hand  of  God,  in  Scripture,  means  ordinarily  the 
power  of  God ;  but  the  right  hand  being  more  active  than 
the  left,  and  the  more  usual  instrument  in  outward  works, 
hence  it  is  taken  to  intimate  the  exceeding  abundance  of 
the  power  of  God.  The  sense  of  this  passage  is  much  the 
same  with  that  of  the  Psalmist :  The  righteous  sliall  dwell 
under  the  defence  of  the  Most  High,  and  sliall  abide  under 
the  shadow  of  the  Almighty:  he  will  defend  them  under 
his  wings,  and  they  shall  he  safe  %mder  his  featliers ;  Ids 
faithfulness  and  truth  sliall  be  their  shield  and  buckler. 
(Psal.  xci.) 

Ver.  17.  He  shall  take  to  him  his  jealousy  for  complete 
armour.]  I  have  before  observed,  that  sin  in  Scripture  is 
often  compared  to  spiritual  adultery ;  (see  note  on  chap.  i. 
10.)  so  that  the  sense  is.  That  his  jealousy,  i.  e.  his  enraged  ' 
justice,  will  furnish  him  with  complete  armour.  The  Syriac 
version  expresses  this  very  fully ;  In  gratiam  ipsorum  in 
zelo  suo  armabit  omnia.  The  following  descriptions,  to 
the  end  of  the  chapter,  are  full  of  the  sublimest  imagery : 
God  is  drawn  in  all  that  terrible  glory  with  which  the 
strongest  imagination  can  paint  him ;  his  whole  figure 
strikes  us  in  the  highest  and  most  amazing  manner :  he  is 
represented  as  completely  armed  with  terror;  we  see  his 
helmet,  his  breast-plate,  his  invincible  shield,  his  sharp 
sword,  his  thunderbolts,  and,  in  fine,  his  whole  artillery  of 
heaven.  He  is  more  dreadful  than  Mars  moving  to  battle, 
while  he  commands  the  creation  round  him  (for  so  I  would 
render  rrjv  Krimv  in  the  following  sentence),  to  execute  his 
decreed  vengeance  upon  his  enemies,  and  to  determine  the 
fate  of  guilty  nations.  In  Moses's  song,  the  Lord,  or  Je- 
hovah, is  represented,  in  like  manner,  as  a  fierce  man  of 
war,  (Exod.  xv.  3.)  Nor  is  the  description  of  the  Psalmist 
less  to  be  admired,  where  he  says  of  God,  If  a  man  will 
not  turn,  he  unll  lohet  his  sword  ;  he  hath  bent  his  how,  and 
made  it  ready  ;  he  hath  prepared  for  him  the  instruments  of 
death;  he  ordaineth  his  arrows  against  the  persecutors. 
(Psal.  vii.  12,13.) 

Ver.  18.  He  shall  put  on  righteousness  as  a  breast-plate.] 
The  breast-plate  is  known  to  cover  the  heart,  which  is  the 
source  of  all  the  passions  :  hence  this  writer  says,  that  God 
will  arm  Iiimself  with  justice  as  with  a  breast-plate,  to  in- 
timate, that  he  will  do  nothing  out  of  mere  passion,  or  by 
an  absolute,  uncontrolled  power,  without  regard  to  the  rules 
of  equity;  but  that  he  will  conduct  all  his  proceedings  and 
determinations,  even  against  his  enemies,  according  to  the 
eternal  rules  of  justice :  and  therefore  it  follows  very  pro- 
perly in  the  next  sentence,  that  he  will  put  on  true  judgment 
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instead  of  a  helmet ;  i.  e.  as  a  wise  judge,  whose  infinite 
wisdom  searches  into  the  secrets  of  every  crime  and  action, 
and  who  cannot  be  mistaken  or  imposed  upon,  he  will 
give  true  and  impartial  judgment;  and,  as  n  just  judge,  he 
will  observe  a  strict  proportion  between  the  crimes  and 
the  punishment.  With  great  propriety  therefore  is  true 
judgment  here  described  as  the  ornament  of  his  head.  This 
can  only  be  exceeded  by  that  sublime  description  in  the 
inspired  writer  upon  the  like  occasion :  He  put  on  righte- 
ousness as  a  breast-plate,  and  a  helmet  of  salvation  upon 
his  head;  he  put  on  the  garments  of  vengeance  for  a  cloth- 
ing, and  ivas  clad  with  zeal  as  with  a  cloak.  (Isa.  lix.  17.) 
How  much  more  amiable  is  the  description  of  this  writer, 
representing  the  Almighty,  clothed  with  the  breast-plate  of 
righteousness,  than  that  of  Jupiter  in  Homer,  whose  aegis 
grinned  terribly  with  the  figures  of  horror,  affright,  and  s 
discord  ? 

And  true  judgment  instead  of  a  helmet.]  Ka\  irepi- 
6ri<jiTai  KopuS-a  Kpiaiv  dvvTTtJKpnov.  The  learned  editor  of 
Philo  Judaeus  applies  the  epithet  to  Kopu^a,  rather  than 
Kplaiv,  and  conjectures  the  true  reading  of  this  place  to  be, 
rtpi^iimrai  KOovSfa  Kplaiv  aKa^alpirov ,  Accipiet  pro  galea 
inexpugnabili  judicium  ;  which  he  justifies  by  two  parallel 
passages  in  Philo,  where  the  same  sentiment  occurs,  ^vvafiiv 
iiKa^aloiTov  to  Z'lKmov  vjovfievog;  and  in  another  place,  oko- 
SotplT<j)  xpiofiivoi  Tov  diKoiov  avfifia-xja.     (Phil,  de  Mose.) 

Ver.  19.  He  shall  take  holiness  for  an  invincible  shield.] 
St.  Bernard  observes  upon  this  passage,  that  at  the  time 
when  this  true  judgment  is  passed,  God's  equity,  as  the 
margin  rightly  renders,  will  be  so  absolutely  inflexible, 
that  he  will  not  suffer  himself  to  be  overcome  by  any  argu- 
ments of  pity  that  can  be  offered ;  nor  can  he  possibly  re- 
lent by  any  weakness  or  tenderness  of  nature.  As  th6 
wicked  have  so  long  abused  the  riches  of  his  goodness  and 
long-suffering,  his  dignity  calls  upon  him  to  do  justice  to 
his  injured  honour.  And  since  this  judgment  or  procedure 
is  founded  upon  the  most  perfect  equity,  it  will  in  all  re- 
spects be  so  irreproachable,  that  even  the  wicked  them- 
selves shall  be  convinced  of  the  justness  of  their  sentence; 
and  while  they  experience  the  greatness  of  his  power,  shall 
acknowledge  the  justice  of  all  his  determinations,  and  that 
his  equity  is  no  less  infinite. 

Ver.  20.  His  severe  wrath  shall  he  sharpen  for  a  sword.] 
This  is  capable  of  two  senses ;  either  that  he  shall  sharpen 
the  sword  of  his  fierce  wrath,  as  the  Syriac  version  under- 
stands it,  Mirum  in  modum  exacuet  lanceam  irce  suce ;  or 
that  he  shall  sharpen  his  wrath  into  a  destructive  sword, 
tic  oTTOTOjiiov  ponipaiav,  as  the  Arabic  renders,  Iram  suam 
expoliet  in  gladiutn  acutum.  And  thus  God  punished  the 
transgression  of  our  first  parents;  he  sharpened  Tov^vfiov  r^c 
ooyiJCj  (Numb.  xiv.  34.)  into  a  flaming  sword,  to  guard  the 
avenue  of  Paradise  against  them ;  "  to  keep  tiie  delinquents 
(says  St.  Chrysostom  in  loc.  Horn.  18.)  in  continual  remem- 
brance of  what  had  passed,  and  to  strike  frequent  terror 
into  them  by  so  menacing  an  object."  The  description  in 
this  and  the  following  verses  is  agreeable  to  the  language 
of  Scripture ;  for  wh(?n  God  is  mentioned  as  angry  with 
the  wicked,  he  is  reprc rented  as  standing  continually  with 
his  bov/  I>ent,  with  his  arrow  upon  the  string,  as  ready  to 
let  fly ;  and  with  his  sword  not  only  drawn,  but  whetted, 
as  if  he  was  just  about  to  strike.   (Psal.  vii.  13.) 

And  the  world  shall  fight  with  him  against  the  unwise.] 


This  is  the  same  in  effect  with  that  sentence  in  the  seven- 
teenth verse.  He  shall  make  the  creature,  i.  e.  the  creation, 
his  weapon  for  the  revenge  of  his  enemies.  Not  that  Al- 
mighty God  has  any  need  of  all,  or  any,  of  "his  creatures, 
to  assist  him  in  executing  his  vengeance ;  but  he  sometimes 
chooses  to  make  use  of  them,  as  instruments  of  his  wrath, 
to  convince  the  unwise,  i.  e.  the  wicked,  of  their  folly,  in 
their  immoderate  or  unlawful  pursuit  of  them  ;  and  there- 
fore his  wisdom  purposely  punishes  them  by  such  creatures 
as  they  have  abused,  and  makes  the  objects  of  their  plea- 
sures become  the  instruments  of  their  punishment;  "  Quia 
in  cunctis  deliquimus  (says  St.  Gregory),  in  cunctis  feri- 
mur."  (Homil.  35.  in  Evang.)  It  is  an  observation  of  the 
book  of  Job,  that  all  the  works  of  nature  are  prepared  by 
God  to  be  his  instruments,  either  for  judgment  or  for  mer- 
cy: thus  (xxxvii.  12, 13.)  it  is  said  of  the  clouds  in  parti- 
cular, that  they  are  made  to  do  whatsoever  he  command- 
eth  them  upon  the  face  of  the  whole  earth,  either  for  cor- 
rection or  for  plenty.  And  of  the  treasures  of  snow  and 
hail,  the  same  writer  observes,  that  they  are  reserved  by 
God  against  the  time  of  trouble,  against  the  day  of  war 
and  battle;  (xxxviii.  23.)  In  the  song  of  Deborah  it 
is  said,  that  the  stars  in  their  courses  fought  against 
Sisera.  And,  indeed,  God  can  make  all  the  elements  in 
their  turns  to  conspire  against  the  wicked :  he  can  discomfit 
them  with  thunderbolts  and  tempests,  (ver.  21.)  as  Livy 
says  it  happened  to  the  Romans  in  the  great  battle  at 
Cannae ;  or  command  the  air  to  be  his  destroying  angel : 
he  can  make  the  waters  to  rage  and  swell  horribly,  (ver.  22.) 
and  to  destroy  them  by  another  deluge :  he  can  make  tlie 
fire  to  fulfil  all  the  purposes  of  his  providence,  and  his 
flame  shall  burn  up  the  ungodly :  or,  he  can  command 
the  earth  to  open  her  mouth,  and  death  shall  come  hastily 
upon  them. 

Ver.  21.  Then  shall  the  right-aiming  tlmnderbolts  go 
abroad.]  BoAtScc  aerrpoTraiv,  The  arrows  of  the  lightnings ; 
and  so  the  Syriac  version  has  it,  Jacula  lancearutn  igne- 
arum  acfulgurum.  The  meaning  is.  That  the  Lord  shall 
shew  his  wrath  and  indignation  against  the  wicked  by  terri- 
ble thunder  from  heaven,  like  that  in  the  days  of  Samuel, 
(1  Sam.  vii.  10.)  when  the  Lord  thundered  with  a  great 
thunder  upon  the  Philistines,  and  discomfited  them :  and 
that  these  his  instruments  of  destruction  shall  be  so  infal- 
libly directed,  as  to  execute  his  designed  vengeance  with 
an  unerring  certainty.  An  ingenious  writer  observes, 
"  That  compound  epithets  heighten  the  diction ;  and  that 
even  one  of  these  is  itself  a  short  description."  (Pope's 
Pref.  to  Horn.  Iliad.)  We  see  the  justness  of  this  observa- 
tion in  t\iaTo\oi,  or  right-aiming ;  for  can  any  thing  convey 
a  finer  or  more  lively  idea,  than  thunderbolts  animated  as 
it  were  with  sense,  and  discharging  themselves  with  judg- 
ment and  discretion  ?  We  see  the  uplifted  hand  of  ven- 
geance, and  the  bolt  not  only  grasped  and  levelled  rubente 
dexterd,  but  executing  its  fated  commission  with  as  much 
certainty,  as  if  each  particular  strokehad  its  charge  assigned 
it.  Aristotle  justly  commends  Homer,  for  having  found  out 
living  words,  "  His  hero's  arrow  is  impatient  to  be  on  the 
wing,  and  his  weapon  thirsts  to  drink  the  blood  of  the 
enemy" — Sopu  fxalvirai.  Here  the  Almighty's  thunder  is 
winged  with  death,  and  his  unerring  wisdom  guides  it  to 
the  mark;  Jehovah  but  sends  out  his  arrows,  and  they 
know  where  to  go,  and  what  to  do ;  in  short,  to  use  the 
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words  of  another  polite  writer  upon  a  like  occasion,  the 
description  here  and  in  the  context  "  is  a  noble  picture, 
in  which  the  gusts  of  hail,  and  flashes  of  fire,  burst  out 
from  the  clouds  with  as  much  spirit  and  force  as  in  a  real 
tempest." 

And  from  the  clouds,  as  from  a  well-drawn  bow,  shall 
they  fly  to  the  mark.]  'Qc  "Vo  jukukXou  to^ov  twv  vt^wv, 
i.  c.  As  from  the  well-arched  or  well-bent  bow  of  the  clouds. 
Not  any  well-drawn  bow  is  here  alluded  to,  but  that  parti- 
cular bow,  the  TO  To^ov  iv  ry  vtfiXy,  which  was  at  first  set  in 
the  cloud,  (Gen.  ix.  14.)  And  thus  the  Vulgate  renders, 
A  bene  curvato  arcu  nubium.  To  which  agree  the  Syriac 
and  Arabic,  and  most  ancient  English  translations;  but 
Coverdale's  is  more  explicit  than  the  rest.  Then  shall  the 
thunderbolts  come  out  of  the  rainbow  of  the  clouds  to  the 
place  appointed;  i.  e.  to  execute  God's  will,  and  to  fulfil 
their  own  commission,  as  is  explained  above.  There  is  an 
expression  in  the  Psalmist,  with  respect  to  God's  venge- 
ance, which,  if  rightly  understood,  is  much  to  this  purpose: 
He  (God)  made  a  way  to  his  indignation,  (Psal.  Ixxviii. 
50.)  d)So7roft)<T6  Tpl^ov  Ty  opyi^  avTov,  LXX,  i,  e.  He  directed 
his  anger  where,  or  to  what  quarter,  it  should  fall :  it  does 
not  mean  in  general  only  that  God  was  angry,  but  that  he 
had  appointed  a  certain  tract  or  path  for  his  vengeance, 
which  it  must  follow  and  pursue ;  the  Latin  version  there- 
fore expresses  this  with  great  judgment,  Libravit  semi- 
tarn  ircB  sua.  (See  2  Esdr.  xvi.  13.)  Isaiah  describes  the 
surprising  massacre  of  the  Assyrian  army  by  the  just  ven- 
geance of  God  in  the  like  figurative  way,  and  with  a  sub- 
limity suitable  to  his  grandeur,  which  the  Vulgate  thus  ex- 
presses :  "  Auditam  faciet  Dominus  gloriam  vocis  suae,  et 
terrorem  brachii  sui  ostendet  in  comminatione  furoris,  et 
BavamSi  ignis  devorantis;  allidet  in  turbine  et  in  lapide 
grandinis.  A  voce  Domini  pavebit  Assur,  virga  percussus ;" 
which  the  LXX.  express  more  properly,  ry  ir\rtyy  y  av 
nard^i^  (tnipioc)  aiiToii^.  (Isa.  XXX.  30,  31.  see  also  Psal. 
xviii.  13,  14.)  In  the  pagan  theology  the  vengeance  of  the 
gods  is  expressed  in  the  like  manner :  thus  Homer  describes 
the  wrath  of  Apollo,  according  to  Mr.  Pope's  excellent 
translation : 

"  Bent  was  his  bow  the  Grecian  hearts  to  wound ; 

Fierce  as  he  mov'd,  his  silver  shafts  resound : 

Breathing  revenge,  a  sudden  night  he  spread. 

And  gloomy  darkness  roll'd  around  his  head. 

The  fleet  in  view,  he  twang'd  his  deadly  bow. 

And  hissing  fly  the  feather'd  fates  below."     (B.  i.  63.) 

Virgil  has  expressed  the  same  sentiment : 

"  Arcum  intendebat  Apollo 

Desuper.     Omnis  eo  terrore  ^gyptus  et  Indi, 
Qmnis  Arabs,  omnes  vertebant  terga  Sabaei." 

(.ailneid.  viii.  704.) 

Ver.  22.  And  hailstones  full  of  wrath  shall  be  cast  (as) 
out  of  a  stone-bow.]  Hailstones,  the  artillery  of  heaven, 
shall  likewise  come  down  upon  the  heads  of  his  enemies, 
as  in  the  days  of  Joshua  when  God  sent  hailstones  and 
lightnings  from  heaven  in  the  faces  of  the  enemies  of  his 
chosen  people  ;  (Josh.  x.  11.)  which  shall  come  with  such 
fury  and  vehemence,  as  if  they  were  discharged  by  the 
force  of  some  machine,  which  our  version  calls  a  stone- 
bow,  and  among  the  Romans  had  the  name  of  balista. 


The  Vulgate  renders  here,  Et  d  petrosa  ira  plence  mitten- 
tur  grandines :  which  is  followed  by  Coverdale's,  and  Pag- 
nine's  interlineary  version,  and  is  indeed  a  close  transla- 
tion of  the  Greek,  as  it  is  pointed  in  all  the  editions :  but 
if  I  might  oflcr  a  conjecture,  I  think,  by  the  help  of  a  comma 
only,  the  sense  might  be  rendered  more  complete  in  this 
manner,  icat  Ik  neTpofioXov,  6v/iov  irX/jpttc  pt(j>^i}<TovTai  xaXaZai, 
£K  irtrpo/3oXou,  sc.  opyavov,  or  roKov,  from  the  preceding 
verse.  I  am  aware  of  an  objection  which  may  be  urged, 
that  the  particle  wg,  or  some  such-like  note  of  comparison, 
is  here  omitted ;  but,  besides  that  wc  may,  without  any 
force,  be  fetched  from  the  foregoing  verse,  instances  of 
this  ellip.sis  are  very  frequent  in  Scripture  and  profane 
writers.  See  Gen.  xvi.  12.  Psal.  xi.  1.  xii.  6.  xxii.  13. 
xlv.  2.  Gen.  xlix.  9.  Cant.  i.  15.  in  all  which  places  this 
particle  is  omitted  in  the  Hebrew,  and  supplied  in  the  ver- 
sions. Our  translators,  it  is  plain,  understood  the  words 
in  the  sense  which  I  have  given  them,  and  have  inserted 
as,  though  this  particle  be  not  in  the  original.  In  the  pro- 
phetical writings,  this  metaphor  of  hailstones  is  frequently 
used  to  denote  an  enemy's  falling  on  a  country.  (See  Isa. 
xxviii.  2.  XXX.  30.)  It  conveys  a  grand  and  terribly-magnifi- 
cent idea,  and  is  but  imperfectly  compared  with  the  volleys 
from  the  artillery  of  walls  closely  besieged. 

And  the  water  of  the  sea  shall  rage  against  them,  and 
the  floods  shall  cruelly  drown  them.]  i.e.  God  shall  take 
such  vengeance  of  wicked  nations,  that  their  enemies  shall 
come  pouring  upon  them  like  a  flood.  Rain,  showers, 
storms,  floods,  and  seas,  are  all  symbols  of  multitudes  of 
men  in  motion  and  disorder ;  or  else  of  armies  ravaging 
and  destroying  countries:  hence  Servius  has  observed, 
that  the  sea  in  a  storm,  and  people  in  confusion,  are  reci- 
procally compared  to  each  other ,  "  Virgilius  tempcstati 
populi  motum  comparat,  Tullius  populo  tempestatem." 
(Servius  in  JEneiA.  lib.  i.)  In  the  inspired  writings,  mul- 
titudes are  frequently  compared  to  waters,  and  the  invasion 
of  an  army  to  the  inundations  of  the  sea,  or  a  rapid  river, 
which  carries  all  before  it.  It  is  familiar  with  David  parti- 
cularly, to  represent  a  vast  hostile  force  under  the  idea  of 
a  flood  of  waters,  a  noble  instance  of  which  is  to  be  found 
in  Psal.  xlvi.  (See  also  Isa.  viii.  7.  xvii.  12.  Dan.  ix.  26. 
xi.  22.) 

Ver.  23.  A  mighty  wind  shall  stand  up  against  them.] 
Wars  and  commotions  are  likewise  metaphorically  denoted 
by  winds ;  so  here,  by  a  most  powerful  wind  blowing,  ■kvvu- 
fia  Svvafiiuc,  is  signified  the  storm  of  war,  and  the  calamity 
attending  it,  which  shall  be  brought  upon  the  wicked.  The 
description  of  the  fate  of  the  wicked  man,  Job  xxvii.20, 
21.  is  so  close  and  parallel  to  this,  that  I  shall  set  it  down 
at  large ;  Terrors  take  hold  of  him  as  waters,  a  tempest 
stealeth  him  away  in  the  night,  the  east-wind  carrieth  him 
away,  and  he  departeth,  and,  as  a  storm,  hurleth  him  out  of 
his  place.  The  east-wind,  which  is  mentioned  particularly  in 
this  passage,  being  a  very  blasting  wind,  is  most  frequently 
used  in  Scripture,  and  especially  in  the  prophetical  writ- 
ings, to  denote  the  calamities  of  war,  and  such-like  wasting 
judgments.  The  prophet  Jeremiah  often  applies  this  me- 
taphor to  those  enemies  and  destroyers  whom  God  makes 
use  of  as  his  instruments  of  vengeance.  (See  Jcr.  iv. 
11.  xlix.  36.  li.  1.)  And  in  Ezekiel,  the  destruction  of 
Jerusalem  by  the  Chaldean  array  is  foretold  under  the 
figures  of  stormy  winds,  and  overflowing  showers,  (xiii. 
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11. 13.)  By  these  Jind  such-like  figurative  expressions 
God's  severe  judgments  upon  the  wicked  are  usually  de- 
noted in  Scripture.  But  it  is  not  improbable,  that  the 
writer  of  this  book  had  in  mind,  and  herein  alluded  to,  a 
particular  wicked  nation,  punished  in  this  extraordinary 
manner,  viz.  the  Egyptians,  to  whom  most  of  these  in- 
stances of  vengeance  happened ;  for  God  smote  their  cat- 
tle with  hailstones,  and  their  flocks  with  hot  thunderbolts, 
(Psal.  Ixxviii.  49.)  By  the  east-wind  also  he  plagued 
them  with  the  locusts,  which  laid  waste  their  whole  laud ; 
and  the  waters  of  the  Red  Sea  at  last  cruelly  drowned 
them.  Calmet  understands  by  nvsvfia  Swafiewg,  nota.mighty 
wind,  as  our  version  has  it,  but  un  vent  envoye  par  la  puis- 
sance de  Dieu.  And  the  sense  of  a  mighty  wind  may  seem 
perhaps  not  so  proper  here,  as  it  is  compared  immediately 
to  XaiXaTp,  or  a  whirlwind.  If  we  should  understand  this 
expression  of  the  spirit  of  power,  or  the  powerful  breath 
or  spirit  of  the  Almighty,  the  vengeful  breath  of  God,  ex- 
pressed significantly,  and  displayed  terribly,  by  the  desola- 
tion of  a  whirlwind,  furnishes  as  grand  an  idea  as  our 
imaginations  are  perhaps  capable  of.  This  seems  con- 
firmed by  xi.  21.  where  there  is  the  like  expression. 

And  like  a  storm  shall  blow  them  away.]  The  translators 
do  not  seem  here  fully  to  have  expressed  the  sense  of  the 
Greek  word  eicXiicju/jdfi ;  it  is  a  technical  term,  and  means, 
that  God  will  make  use  of  his  fan,  and  thoroughly  purge 
his  floor,  when  the  wicked,  in  the  language  of  the  Psalmist, 
shall  be  like  the  chaff,  which  the  wind  scattereth  away  from 
the  face  of  the  earth.  (Psal.  i.  5.)  With  what  dreadful 
pomp  is  the  wrath  of  God  here  displayed !  How  mag- 
nificently and  nobly  hath  the  writer  of  this  book  drawn 
the  artillery  of  heaven,  the  rapidity  of  its  motion,  the  terror 
of  its  appearance,  the  desolation  occasioned  by  it,  and  the 
certain  death  attending  it!  What  an  assemblage  of  terrible 
ideas  in  a  small  compass !  The  earth,  the  sea,  the  rivers, 
the  clouds,  the  winds,  the  heavens,  like  so  many  auxiliary 
forces,  are  all  listed,  and  conspire  against  the  wicked. 
What  a  lively  idea  of  God's  infinite  power  over  all  his 
creatures  docs  this  description  convey !  This  latter  part  of 
the  chapter  must  certainly  be  allowed  to  be  a  great  instance 
of  the  hypotyposis,  a  figure  well  known  to  orators  and 
poets. 

T/ius  iniquity  shall  lay  waste  the  whole  earth.]  By  this 
expression  we  may  understand  all  the  earth  strictly,  terram 
universam,  as  the  Arabic  renders ;  and  thus  the  old  world, 
with  its  inhabitants,  was  destroyed  by  water  for  their  ini- 
qaity;  and  St.  Peter  seems  to  intimate,  that  the  present 
earth,  and  all  the  works  that  are  therein,  shall  at  length  be 
burnt  up  for  the  same  reason ;  (2  Pet.  iii.  7. 10.)  or  we  may 
understand  this  sentence,  of  judgments  that  shall  befal  any 
particular  land  or  country.  And  thus  the  Syriac  version 
expounds  it,  Vastabitque  totam  terram  impiorum ;  and 
Coverdale's  translation  takes  it  in  the  same  sense.  Thus 
the  unrighteous  dealing  of  them  shall  bring  all  the  land  to  a 
wilderness  ;  according  to  that  observation  of  the  Psalmist, 
A  fruitful  land  maketh  he  barren,  for  the  wickedness  of 
(hose  that  dwell  therein.  (Psal.  cvii.  34.) 

And  ill-dealing  shall  overthrow  the  thrones  of  the  mighty.] 
The  truth  of  this  observation  cannot  be  belter  exemplified 
than  in  the  fate  of  Nebuchadnezzar  and  Sennacherib;  the 
latter  prided  himself  in  being  called  the  great  king,  the 
f^ng,  by  way  of  excellence,  and  considered  himself  as  the 


lord  of  the  earth,  and  the  vanquisher  of  men  and  gods : 
this  prince,  so  proud  and  haughty,  God  seems  to  despise 
as  below  an  ordinary  man  ;  he  treats  him  as  a  wild  beast, 
puts  his  hook  in  his  nose,  and  a  bridle  in  his  mouth,  and 
turns  him  back  with  disgrace  and  infamy,  by  the  same  way 
that  he  came  triumphant  and  glorious.  (See  Rollin  on  the 
Belles  Lettres,  vol.  iii.  p.  167.) 

CHAP.  VI. 

ARGUMENT. 

Having  established  the  preference  of  wisdom  or  religion 
above  vice  and  wickedness,  the  author  presses  upon 
princes  and  rulers,  whom  he  addressed  in  the  first  chap- 
ter, the  study  and  observance  of  it,  as  the  means  of 
ruling  well;  that,  through  a  conceit  and  imagined  privilege 
of  their  high  station,  they  should  attempt  nothing  inju- 
rious; because  God  careth  for  all  alike,  being  the  com- 
mon Father  of  small  and  great,  and  will  punish  them 
proportionably  to  the  great  trust  which  they  abuse.  He 
concludes  with  a  eulogium  of  wisdom,  its  general  use 
to  mankind,  and  the  means  of  obtaining  it. 

Ver.l.JJ EAR,  therefore,  O  ye  kings.]  In  Coverdale's 
translation,  this  chapter  begins.  Wisdom  is  better  than 
strength,  and  a  man  of  understanding  is  more  worth  than 
one  that  is  strong:  which  he  copied  undoubtedly  from 
the  Vulgate,  which  is  single  in  inserting  this  verse,  and 
renders,  Melior  est  sapientia  qud,m  vires,  et  vir  prudens 
quamfortis:  but  it  is  not  to  be  found  in  the  Greek,  nor  in 
the  Syriac  or  Arabic  translations :  it  seems  taken  either 
from  Prov.  xvi.  32.  or  from  Eccl.  ix.  IG.  but  more  proba- 
bly from  the  latter.  However  that  be,  or  however  true  and 
useful  the  reflection  may  be,  yet  it  is  certainly  quite  out  of  . 
place  here  ;  the  connexion  between  the  beginning  of  this 
chapter  and  the  conclusion  of  the  last,  is  really  better  with- 
out it ;  for  if  ill-dealing  or  wickedness  shall  overthrow  the 
thrones  of  the  mighty,  (v.  23.)  the  advice  here  given  to 
kings,  to  attend  to  good  instruction,  and  to  conduct  them- 
selves with  religion  and  justice,  is  very  seasonable  and 
natural.  From  the  great  liberty  here  taken  in  giving  ad- 
vice and  direction  to  persons  in  such  high  authority,  some 
have  inferred,  that  a  king  is  the  writer  of  this  book  ;  for  who 
so  proper  to  take  this  freedom  with  kings,  as  one  of  their 
own  great  rank,  or  who  so  able  as  the  wise  Solomon '? 
But  what  foundation  there  is  for  this  pretence,  see  in  note 
on  chap.  ix.  7.  of  this  book. 

Ver.  3.  For  power  is  given  you  of  the  Lord.]  By  me 
kings  reign,  says  God,  Prov.  viii.  15.  And  to  the  same 
high  original  does  this  writer  ascribe  their  power.  Ireneeus 
very  properly  remarks,  "That  the  devil  never  more  truly 
proved  himself  to  be  the  father  of  lies,  than  when  he  said 
to  our  Saviour  concerning  the  kingdoms  of  the  world.  All 
this  power  will  I  give  thee,  and  the  glory  of  them,  for  that  is 
delivered  unto  me,  and  to  whomsoever  I  will,  I  give  it." 
The  hint  here  given  to  princes  concerning  the  original  of 
their  power  is  very  properly  inserted,  lest,  being  exalted 
so  high,  they  should  be  ignorant  or  forgetful  of  him  from 
whom  they  received  their  authority ;  "  For  they  are  ac- 
countable to  God  for  the  abuse  of  their  power,  as  well  as 
subjects  are  for  disobedience  to  it;  because  it  was  com- 
mitted to  them,  not  for  their  own  pleasure  or  advantage. 
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to  gratify  their  pride,  or  to  enable  them  to  do  acts  of  ty- 
ranny and  oppression,  but  for  the  good  of  those  who  are 
ander  their  charge."  (See  Homily  of  Obedience  to  Magis- 
trates.) Cyrus  has  not  only  given  in  his  own  person  a 
perfect  model  of  the  manner  in  which  princes  should  govern 
their  nations,  and  the  real  use  they  ought  to  make  of  abso- 
lute power ;  but  he  lays  down  excellent  rules  for  the  con- 
duct of  other  princes  :  'E-y<ii  fdv  olfiai  Stivrbv  apxovTa  rwv 
dp\ofiivwv  Sia<j>(pHv,  oil  r^  jroXwreXtortpov,  k.  t.  a.  "  That 
a  king  ought  not  to  be  distinguished  from  his  subjects  by 
the  splendour  of  riches,  the  pomp  of  equipage,  or  luxury  of 
diet  only,  but  by  a  superiority  of  merit  of  every  kind,  by 
an  indefatigable  application  to  make  his  people  happy — 
that  the  very  glory  of  their  character,  and  the  true  use 
of  their  eminence  and  greatness,  is  being  devoted  to,  and 
studious  of,  the  public  good."  (Cyrop.  lib.  i.)  Tully  has 
the  same  opinion  of  government ;  "  Mihi  quidem  videntur 
hue  omnia  esse  referenda  ab  iis  qui  praesunt  aliis,  ut  ii,  qui 
eorum  in  imperio  erunt,  sint  quam  beatissimi."  (Cic.  epist. 
1.  lib.  i.  ad  Quint.  Fratr.)  This  has  been  assigned  by  cri- 
tics as  the  reason  why  Homer  calls  his  kings  by  such 
epithets  as  Sjo-yaveTe,  born  of  the  gods :  or  Storpt^tTc,  bred 
by  the  gods,  viz.  to  point  out  to  themselves  the  offices  they 
were  ordained  for;  and  to  their  people,  the  reverence  that 
should  be  paid  them:  expressions  correspondent  to  those 
places  of  Holy  Scripture  where  princes  are  called  gods,  and 
the  sons  of  the  Most  High.  (Annot.  on  book  i.  ver.  229.) 
And  the  like  reasoning  will  hold  in  proportion  with  re- 
spect to  judges,  magistrates,  ministers  of  state,  generals 
of  armies,  governors  of  provinces,  and  ecclesiastical  supe- 
riors, and  all  other  persons  in  authority. 

Ver.  4.  Because,  being  ministers  of  his  kingdom,  you 
have  not  judged  aright,  nor  kept  the  law.'\  Both  the  Vul- 
gate and  St.  Austin  read.  Nee  custodistis  legem  justitiee. 
The  meaning  is,  that,  being  appointed  by  God,  who  is  your 
sovereign  in  a  much  higher  degree,  as  his  ministers  and 
vicegerents,  you  have  acted  aa  if  you  were  absolute  and 
uncontrollable,  £ind  accountable  to  none  for  your  proceed- 
ings ;  ye  have  made  your  own  wills  and  passions  the  rule 
of  your  conduct,  and  have  forgot  that  for  this  cause  God 
raised  you  up  to  such  an  eminence  above  the  rest  of  his 
creatures,  that  you  might  resemble  him  in  goodness,  and 
impartially  distribute  justice.  Tully's  reproof  of  Verres 
upon  this  occasion,  is  very  remarkable  and  fine,  "  Nun- 
quam  tibi  venit  in  mentem,  non  tibi  idcirco  fasces  et  se- 
cures, et  tantam  imperii  vim,  tantamque  ornamentorum 
omnium  dignitatem  datam,  utearumrerum  vi  et  auctoritate 
omnia  repagula  juris,  pudoris,  et  officii  perfringeres,  et  om- 
nium bona  praedam  tuam  duceres  1"  (Orat.  5.)  But  nothing 
can  exceed  that  charge  of  king  Jehoshaphat  to  the  judges 
which  he  set  over  the  land,  and  ought  to  be  considered  as 
the  urim  and  thummim  of  every  public  magistrate;  Take 
heed  what  you  do,forye  judge  not  for  man  but  for  the  Lord, 
who  is  with  you  in  the  judgment;  wherefore,  let  the  fear  of 
the  Lord  be  upon  you,  and  take  heed  unto  it,  for  there  is  no 
iniquity  with  the  Lord  our  God,  nor  respect  of  persons,  nor 
taking  of  gifts.  (2  Chron.  xix.  6.) 

Ver.  5.  Horribly  and  speedily  shall  he  come  upon  you ; 
for  a  sharp  judgment  shall  be  to  them  that  hein  high  places.] 
Not  that  this  sharp  judgment  shall  come  upon  the  mighty, 
and  such  as  are  in  high  places,  merely  for  being  mighty;  the 
expression  in  this  sense  is  too  lax  and  rigorous,  for  there 


is  no  offence  in  the  office,  as  such,  nor  would  God  raise 
any  of  his  creatures  to  such  an  honour  and  dignity,  as  to 
be  his  vicegerents,  and  even  to  be  called  ^odv,  (Psal.  Ixxxii. 
6  )  in  resemblance  of  him,  if  the  office  and  elevated  state 
itself  was  faulty  or  punishable :  the  meaning  is,  that,  if 
kings  and  rulers  pervert  the  order  and  original  design  of 
their  institution,  and  act  contrary  to  the  established  rules 
of  justice,  they  will  then  not  only  be  answerable  for  this 
abuse  of  power  to  him  that  entrusted  them  with  it,  but  be 
punished  in  a  greater  degree,  in  proportion  to  their  supe- 
rior station,  and  the  weighty  talents  committed  to  them. 

Ver.  6.  For  mercy  will  soon  pardon  the  meanest.]  i.  e. 
God  will  sooner  or  more  easily  pardon  a  small  fault  or 
breach  of  duty  in  a  private  person,  from  whom  so  great  a 
perfection  is  neither  expected  nor  required,  as  having 
wanted  perhaps  opportunities  of  knowing  his  duty,  and 
been  deprived  of  the  means  of  instruction  :  such  a  person's 
transgression,  being  to  himself,  proceeding  rather  from  ig- 
norance than  malice,  and  not  attended  with  a  train  of  bad 
consequences  to  others,  will  be  less  regarded  :  but  the  sins 
of  kings  and  rulers  are,  as  St.  Austin  styles  them,  contagious 
and  mortal,  their  bad  example  has  the  most  powerful  in- 
fluence, it  is  fatal  through  their  eminence  and  authority, 
and  they  ruin  as  many  as  are  led  away  by  it.  Hence  God 
commanded  Moses  to  apprehend  all  the  princes  of  the 
people,  and  the  rulers  of  thousands  and  of  hundreds,  and 
other  principal  persons  in  their  tribes,  who  had  been  guilty 
of  foul  idolatry,  and  to  hang  them  up  before  the  Lord,  i.  e. 
before  the  sanctuary,  as  men  who  had  forsaken  the  wor- 
ship of  their  God.  And  this  was  to  be  done  openly,  or 
against  the  sun,  that  all  the  people  might  sec  and  fear, 
when  they  saw  persons  of  theiv  distinction  and  authority 
made  public  examples  of  God's  displeasure.  (Numb.  xxv. 
4.)  This  is  the  sense  of  the  LXX.  who  read  napaBtiyna- 
rurov  aiiTovQ.  The  Vulgate  and  Symmachus  understand  it 
in  like  manner,  and  Selden  de  Synedr.  lib.  ii.  "  Nor  can 
we  better  (says  Calmet)  account  for  God's  severity  to  Da- 
vid, for  an  act  of  seeming  curiosity  only  in  numbering  the 
people,  2  Sam.  xxiv.  and  his  threats  to  Hezekiah,  2  Kings 
XX.  for  a  piece  of  secret  vanity,  in  shewing  his  treasures, 
than  by  considering  them  as  public  persons,  who  should 
rather  have  regarded  God's  glory  than  their  own."  (See 
Comment.  Literal,  in  loc.) 

But  mighty  men  shall  be  mightily  tormented.]  Private 
persons  seldom  dare  take  the  liberty  to  represent  to  kings, 
and  persons  in  great  authority,  the  wickedness  or  injustice 
of  their  proceedings,  much  less  to  remind  them  of  the  dan- 
ger of  such  steps.  This  writer  therefore  very  artfully,  as 
St.  Bernard  observes,  assumes  the  borrowed  character  of 
Solomon,  to  give  the  greater  weight  to  his  reflections  :  as  a 
king,  superior  to  all  others  of  the  same  rank  in  experience 
and  wisdom,  he  assures  them  with  the  greater  confidence, 
that  however  they  may  flatter  themselves  from  their  high 
station,  that  they  are  out  of  the  reach  of  danger,  and  have 
nothing  to  fear;  their  great  eminence  ought  rather  to  pos- 
sess them  with  contrary  apprehensions ;  nothing  being 
more  difficult  than  to  fill  a  high  post  with  sufficiency  and 
credit,  nor  any  thing  so  easy  as  to  abuse  it  and  miscarry. 
That  God,  though  he  has  established  them  his  vicegerents, 
has  not  made  them  independent  of  himself;  he  considers 
them  still  as  his  creatures,  and,  from  the  nature  of  their 
trust,  accountable  in  a  greater  degree.    That  if  at  any  time 
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they  abuse  their  authority  by  notorious  acts  of  violence  and 
oppression,  they  must  expect  that  God  will  display  his 
own  power  by  punishing  them  very  remarkably,  and  make 
them  as  terrible  instances  of  his  vengeance,  as  many  others 
of  their  high  rank,  whose  sufferings  are  recorded  both  in 
sacred  and  profane  history.  This  is  finely  illustrated  in 
Isa.  xiv.  9.  where  all  the  ghosts  of  deceased  tyrants,  con- 
demned to  the  infernal  mansions,  are  represented  as  rising 
from  their  thrones,  called  so  by  way  of  irony,  and  coming 
to  meet  the  king  of  Babylon,  and  congratulating  his  arrival 
among  them.  Ver.  8.  of  this  chapter  our  author  again  adds, 
A  sore  trial  shall  come  upon  the  mighty  ;  which  is  the  very 
same  sentiment,  but  is  not  here  to  be  considered  as  a  tau- 
tology, but  as  a  repeated  warning.  It  is  observable,  that 
all  the  ancient  versions  express  this  sore  trial  in  stronger 
terms  than  our  translation ;  the  Vulgate  reads,  Fortioribus 
instat  fortior  cruciatus,  which  all  the  old  English  versions 
follow  ;  but  the  Arabic  expresses  it  more  terribly  by  the 
superlative,  Potestate  preeditos  rigidissimum  obrtiet  examen, 
ad  vos  enim  spectant  sermones  mei,  O  rebelles  refractarii. 
And  this  sore  trial  or  punishment  will  be  more  disagreeable 
and  insupportable  to  princes,  even  upon  account  of  their 
former  delicateway  of  living,  and  their  former  absolute  sway 
over  others,  because  disgrace,  adversity,  and  suffering,  are 
far  more  painful  and  vexatious  to  those  that  have  been  in 
high  stations,  and  lived  at  ease,  than  to  those  of  an  inferior 
"rank,  who  have  been  inured  to  hardships :  hence  we  may 
imagine  Lucifer,  the  "  chieftain  of  the  devils,"  as  Mr.  Mede 
calls  him,  to  be  more  deeply  affected  with  his  sore  punish- 
ment than  any  of  the  rest  of  his  inferior  accomplices. 

Ver.  7.  For  he  which  is  Lord  over  all,  shall  fear  no  man's 
person,  neither  shall  he  stand  in  awe  of  any  man's  greatness, 
for  he  hath  made  the  small  and  the  great,  and  carethfor  all 
alike.]  There  is  a  passage  in  Job  xxxiv.  19.  24.  27.  which 
very  much  resembles  the  first  part  of  this  verse,  and  pro- 
bably this  was  taken  from  it;  God  accepteth  not  the  per- 
sons of  princes,  nor  regardeth  the  rich  more  tlian  the  poor, 
for  they  all  are  the  works  of  his  hands :  he  shall  break  in 
pieces  mighty  men  without  number,  because  they  turned  back 
from  him,  and  would  not  consider  any  of  his  ways.  And 
the  sense  of  the  latter  part  is  agreeable  to  that  of  the  Psalm- 
ist, The  Lord  is  loving  unto  every  man,  and  his  mercy  is  over 
all  his  works,  (Psal.  cxlv.  9.)  As  common  Father  of  all,  he 
is  desirous  that  all  should  be  saved,  and  not  willing  that 
even  the  meanest  should  perish.  "  Magna  Dii  curant,  parva 
negligunt,"  was  an  unbecoming  notion  of  God,  and  worthy 
only  of  a  heathen.  (Cic.  de  Xat.  Deor.)  How  much  better  is 
that  most  excellent  sentiment  of  St.  Austin,  "  Tu  sic  curas 
nnumquemque  nostrum,  tanquam  solum  cures,  et  sic  omnes 
tanquam  singulos  :"  God  takes  as  much  care  of  every  par- 
ticular  person,  as  if  each  were  all;  and  as  much  care  ofall^ 
as  if  all  i/jere  but  one.  St.  Cyprian  has  a  sentiment  upon 
this  occasion  no  less  beautiful ;  "  Deus  .se  omnibus  ad  coe- 
lestis  gratiae  consecutionem  asqualitate  librata  praebet  pa- 
rem."  "  A  true  knowledge  of  providence,  as  it  is  an  attri- 
bute of  God,  is  most  necessary,  and  of  the  greatest  im- 
portance, as  it  influences  all  events  both  public  and  pri- 
vate, and  every  man  ought  to  have  it  in  his  view  in  every 
circumstance  of  life,  and  every  action  of  the  day :  it  makes 
us  more  thoroughly  .sensible  of  our  entire  dependence  upon 
God,  of  our  weakness  and  wants,  and  presents  us  with  op- 
portunities of  exerting  the  greatest  virtues,  such  as  confi- 
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dence  in  God,  a  grateful  acknowledgment  of  his  mercies, 
humility,  resignation,  and  patience  ;  and  is  the  very  basis 
of  religion,  and  of  all  those  holy  exercises  of  prayers,  vows, 
thanksgivings,  sacrifices,"  &c.  (RoUin  on  Sapred  History, 
vol.  iii.  p.  130.) 

Ver.  10.  For  they  that  keep  holiness  holily,  shall  be 
judged  holy.]  Calmet  applies  this  sentence  to  dignified  ec- 
clesiastical persons,  to  such  as  composed  the  Jewish  San-- 
hedrin,  and  were  the  judges  of  their  nation ;  "Le  Sage  par- 
loit  aux  Juges  de  sa  nation,  qui  etoient  pour  I'ordinaire  de 
I'ordre  des  Pretres."  St.  Bernard  and  St.  Austin  (de  Pas- 
tor. Cur.  cap.  4.)  both  apply  what  is  said  of  rulers  here  and 
in  the  context  to  the  Christian  clergy,  whose  duty  likewise 
rises  in  proportion  to  the  high  dignity  of  their  office. 
Moses,  who  had  the  care  of  God's  chosen  people,  was  con- 
sidered by  him  as  their  lawgiver  and  chief  ruler  ;  and  ac- 
cordingly we  find,  that  even  a  small  transgression  of  his 
(if  any  can  be  called  so  that  is  committed  against  God) 
was  the  reason,  in  the  judgment  of  many  learned  men,  of 
his  not  being  permitted  to  enter  into  the  land  of  promise. 
And  the  like  may  be  said  of  the  severity  which  befel  the 
disobedient  prophet,  1  Kings  xiii.  21.  But  1  think  it  more 
agreeable  to  the  context,  to  understand  this  of  good  kings, 
who  are  full  of  zeal  for  the  glory  of  God,  the  establishment 
of  religion,  and  the  security  of  its  rights ;  such  as  are  in 
Scripture  said  to  be  after  God's  own  heart,  who  consider 
themselves  as  his  ministers,  and  whose  authority  is  em- 
ployed to  make  their  subjects  happy,  by  making  them 
better.  It  is  a  reflection  very  commonly  to  be  met  with 
upon  the  kings  mentioned  in  the  Old  Testament,  that  they 
did  evil  in  the  sight  of  the  Lord,  according  to  all  that  thetr 
fathers  had  done;  but  yet  there  are  some  particular  excep- 
tions, some  instances  of  illustrious  goodness,  recorded  there, 
which  ought  in  justice  to  be  remembered,  and  must  with 
pleasure  be  related,  for  the  credit  of  their  high  calling :  let 
any  one  but  carefully  reflect  upon  the  sentiments  of  piety 
which  David  expressed  in  the  translation  of  the  ark ;  and 
his  magnificent  and  almost  immense  preparations  for  the 
building  of  the  temple:  Jehoshaphat's  pious  visitation  of  his 
kingdom,  and  his  zeal  to  send  Levites  with  the  princes,  to 
instruct  the  people  in  the  law  :  (2  Chron.  xvii.7,8.)  Heze- 
kiah's  great  care  and  concern  to  restore  religion,  to  sanc- 
tify the  house  of  the  Lord  God  of  his  fathers,  and  carry 
forth  the  filthiness  out  of  the  holy  place ;  and  the  many 
other  good  works  which  he  began  in  the  service  of  the  house 
of  God,  and  in  the  law,  and  in  the  commandments,  to  seek 
his  God  with  all  his  heart:  (2  Chron.  xxix.  5.  xxxi.  21.) 
Josiah's  indefatigable  zeal  from  the  very  beginning  of  his 
reign  to  reform  religion,  and  restore  the  true  worship,  not 
only  in  Judah,  but  in  the  ten  tribes  also  :  (2  Chron.  xxiv.) 
and  he  will  plainly  see,  that  these  princes  thought  them- 
selves placed  on  the  throne  as  guardians  of  the  faith,  and 
as  nursing  fathers  of  the  church,  to  establish  and  promote 
the  kingdom  of  God  in  their  dominions.  Such  righteous 
kings,  who  have  kept  holiness  holily,  and  been  exceedingly 
zealous  for  the  honour  of  the  Lord  God  of  hosts,  will  al- 
ways find  what  to  answer;  they  may  even  dare  to  appeal 
to  him  for  a  reward  of  their  integrity  and  sincerity,  and 
with  humble  confidence  say,  with  Nehemiah,  Remember  me, 
O  my  God,  concerning  this,  and  wipe  not  out  my  good 
deeds,  that  I  have  done  for  the  house  of  my  God,  and  for  the 
offices  tliereof.    (Nehem.  xiii.  14.) 
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Ver.  13.  She  preventeth  them  that  desire  her.]  There  is  a 
fine  eulogium  ol'^visdom  in  this  and  the  following  verses, 
not  only  to  raise  men's  curiosity  alter  it,  but  likewise  their 
desire  of  it;  and,  to  encourage  them  the  more  in  the  pursuit 
of  it,  the  author  shews  how  easy  it  is  to  be  obtained,  that, 
though  she  is  glorious  and  beautiful,  yet  she  is  not  so  coy 
and  backward  as  to  hide  herself,  or  fly  away  from  her  pur- 
suers and  admirers ;  but  rather  desires  to  be  known  to 
them,  and  even  makes  the  first  advances  and  overtures  of 
familiarity  and  acquaintance  to  such  as  are  well-disposed 
to  her.  What  follows  in  the  context  is  a  close  imitation  of 
the  book  of  Proverbs,  where  wisdom  is  represented  as  in- 
viting men  to  come  to  her  dwelling,  as  going  into  the  most 
public  places  to  call  them  to  her,  that  such  as  listen  to  her, 
and  watch  at  her  gates,  are  happy,  and  those  that  find  her, 
find  life  and  happiness ;  expressions  so  like  this  writer, 
that,  were  there  not  stronger  arguments  to  the  contrary,  one 
would  be  almost  tempted  to  pronounce  that  they  came 
both  from  the  same  pen. 

Ver.  17.  For  the  very  true  beginning  of  her  is  the  desire 
of  discipline.]  We  have  here,aud  in  the  context,  the  several 
degrees  set  down,  by  which  a  person  well-disposed  towards 
wLsdom,  may  rise  by  little  and  little  to  the  perfection  of  it : 
the  first  step  mentioned  is  the  desire  of  discipline  or  instruc- 
tion, as  the  first  step  to  a  cure  is,  being  sensible  that  we  are 
out  of  order;  and  this  desire  of  instiuction  in  virtue  or  wis- 
dom, in  religion  or  science,  proceeds  from  the  good  opinion 
which  a  man  entertains  of  it,  and  the  love  which  he  bears 
to  it ;  and  this  love  is  the  cause  of  his  perseverance  and 
willing  obedience  ;  and  his  obedience  will  produce  the  re- 
ward of  happiness :  which  happiness  consists  in  incorrup- 
tion,  i.  e.  in  a  state  of  immortality,  find  a  crown  of  glory, 
that  fadeth  not  away.  This  desire  therefore  of  instruction, 
by  a  regular  deduction  of  particulars,  and  a  kind  of  logical 
inference  and  conclusion,  may  be  said  to  be  the  principal 
thing  which  conducteth  men  to  a  kingdom,  ad  regnumper- 
petuum,  according  to  the  Vulgate ;  as  that  which  sets  the 
machine  a  going,  may  properly  be  reckoned  the  cause  of 
all  the  other  motions,  and  of  what  is  effected  in  the  conclu- 
sion by  them.  In  this  and  the  three  following  verses,  the 
learned  will  easily  discern  the  beauty  of  the  climax,  or  re- 
gular gradation  from  one  thing  to  another,  like  that  of 
St.  Paul,  Rom.  v.  3, 4.  Tribulation  worketh  patience,  and 
patience  experience,  and  experience  hope,  and  hope  maketh 
not  ashamed.  (See  also  2  Pet.  i.5.)  Not  unlike  to  which  is 
that  of  St.  Austin,  "  Velle  meum  tenebat  inimicus,  ex  vo- 
luntate  perversa  facta  est  libido,  et  dum  servitur  libidini, 
facta  est  consuetudo,  et  dum  consuetudini  non  resistitur, 
facta  est  necessitas."  (Confess,  lib.  viii.  cap.  5.)  But  that 
of  St.  Chrysostom,  with  respect  to  baptism,  is  still  more 
beautiful,  and  hardly  to  be  paralleled ;  "  You  are  herein 
made  not  ouly  free,  but  holy ;  not  only  holy,  but  just  like- 
wise ;  not  barely  just,  but  children  also  ;  not  children  only, 
but  heirs;  not  merely  heirs,  but  brethren  of  Christ;  not 
brethren  only,  but  coheirs;  not  coheirs  only,  but  mem- 
bers also ;  not  members  only,  but  his  temple  ;  not  temples 
only,  but  organs  of  the  Holy  Spirit."  (Homil.ad  Neophyt.) 
After  which  instances,  it  may  seem  almost  needless  to 
mention  that  of  Tully,  "  In  urbe  luxuries  creatur,  ex  luxu- 
ria  existat  avaritia,  ex  avaritia  erumpat  audacia  necesse 
est;  inde  omnia  scelera  et  raaleficia  nascuntur." 

Ver.  21.  Jf  your  delight  be  then  in  thrones  and  sceptres, 


O  ye  kings  of  tlie  people,  honour  wisdom.]  What  has  been 
observed  of  the  usefulness  of  history  by  a  learned  writer, 
is  equally  applicable  to  wisdom,  here  recommended;  "  That 
it  is  useful  both  to  small  and  great,  to  princes  and  sub- 
jects ;  but  more  necessary  to  princes  and  great  men,  than 
to  all  the  world  besides.  For  how  can  truth  approach 
them  amidst  the  crowd  of  flatterers  which  surround  them 
on  all  sides,  and  are  continually  commending  and  admiring 
them;  or,  in  other  words,  corrupting  and  poisoning  their 
hearts  and  understandings?  How  can  truth  make  her 
modest  and  feeble  voice  to  be  heard  amidst  such  tumult 
and  confusion  1  How  venture  to  lay  before  them  the  duties 
and  slaveries  of  royalty  1  How  shew  them  wherein  their 
true  glory  consists,  and  represent  to  them,  that  if  they  will 
look  back  to  the  original  of  their  institution,  they  will 
clearly  find  they  were  made  for  the  people,  and  not  the 
people  for  them  ?  How  put  them  in  mind  of  their  faults, 
instil  into  them  a  dread  of  the  just  judgment  of  posterity, 
and  disperse  the  thick  cloud  which  the  vain  phantom  of 
their  greatness  has  formed  around  them  ?  How  that  a  Ca- 
ligula, a  Nero,  and  a  Domitian,  who  were  praised  to  an 
excess  during  their  lives,  became  the  horror  and  execration 
of  mankind  after  their  death;  whereas  Titus,  Trajan,  An- 
toninus, and  Marcus  Aurelius,  are  still  looked  upon  as  the 
delights  of  the  world,  for  having  made  use  of  their  power 
only  to  do  good."    (RoUin,  vol.  iii.  p.  2.) 

Ver.  22.  And  will  not  hide  mysteries  from  you.]  The 
Vulgate  here  renders  sacramenta  Dei,  without  authority 
from  any  of  the  more  ancient  versions,  or  countenance  from 
the  original ;  the  true  meaning  is,  that  he  will  reveal  or 
discover  the  arcana,  or  secret  things  of  wisdom,  as  the 
reason  of  her  name,  (see  Ecclus.  vi.  22.)  her  original  and 
existence,  her  nature  and  properties,  her  effects  and  ope- 
rations, even  from  the  beginning  of  the  creation  ;  for  so  I 
would  understand  the  words  in  the  Greek  text,  aw'  apx^c 
76VE<r£wc,  viz.  that  wisdom  was  present  at,  concurred  in, 
and  is  displayed  by,  the  works  of  the  creation,  in  a  much 
better  and  loftier  sense  than  that  of  our  version.  The  Syriac 
translation  seems  to  carry  it  still  higher,  understanding 
these  words  of  wisdom,  eternally  existing  with,  or  in, 
God,  before  all  creation,  quod  creaturas  prtecessit  inves- 
tigabo:  the  author  here  endeavours  to  discover  and  set 
down  the  origin  of  heavenly  wisdom,  and  indirectly  con- 
futes the  pretences  and  boastings  of  the  heathen  sages,  all 
whose  philosophy  is  but  of  human  invention,  the  work  of  a 
Socrates  or  a  Pythagoras :  but  wisdom  is  not  of  so  late  a 
date,  is  more  ancient  than  any  historical  monuments  of  the 
Greeks,  has  existed  in  all  ages,  may  be  traced  through  the 
times  of  the  patriarchs,  and  its  origin  ultimately  resolved 
into  God  himself.    (See  Calmet  in  loc.) 

Ver.  23.  Nor  will  I  go  with  consuming  envy.]  Some  La- 
tin translations  render,  Neque  cum  eo,  qui  invidia  tabescit, 
&c.  So  that  the  meaning  may  either  be,  that  he  would 
shew  no  envy  or  narrowness  of  spirit,  in  his  discoveries 
about  wisdom,  but  as  he  had  learned  diligently,  he  would 
likewise  communicate  liberally  ;  (vii.  13.)  or,  that  he  would 
hold  no  commerce  or  society  with  a  person  of  that  selfish 
and  inhospitable  temper :  for  envy  does  not  only  pine  and 
grieve  at  the  outward  prosperity  of  others,  but  is  vexed  at 
their  inward  accomplishments,  at  any  attainments  or  happy 
discoveries  which  they  may  make,  or  have  communicated 
to  them  by  others  :  whereas  charity,  or  a  beneficent  temper. 
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which  is  kindly  disposed  towards  all,  envies  no  man's  me- 
rit; nor  does  it  pride  itself  in  the  singularity  of  its  own 
knowledge,  nor  conceal  what  may  be  useful  to  others ;  she 
is  not  afraid  that  others  may  equal,  or  even  exceed,  her  in 
knowledge,  but  with  pleasure  opens  and  communicates  to 
them  what  she  apprehends  may  be  of  public  benefit,  and 
considers  not  from  what  quarter  a  useful  discovery  comes, 
only,  that  its  advantage  may  be  made  general,  and  others 
share  in  the  improvement.  St.  Basil's  observation  upon 
this  occasion  is  very  just  and  useful;  "  Adepts,"  says  he, 
or  such  as  have  made  uncommon  discoveries  in  any  sci- 
ence, "  should  be  ready  to  impart  their  knowledge  without 
envy ;  and  such  as  want  to  be  instructed,  should  offer  them- 
selves without  any  shame," (epist.  12.)  And  the  comment 
of  Messieurs  du  Port-Royal  gives  the  true  reason  for  im- 
parting the  treasures  of  knowledge  to  others,  "  C'est  pour- 
quoyonles  doit  communiquer  aux  autres  sans  envie,puis- 
que  plus  on  les  repand  sur  eux,  plus  on  en  joiiit,  et  qu'elle 
ne  diminue  point  par  la  multitude  de  ceux  qui  la  possedent." 
Ver.  24.  The  multitude  of  the  wise  is  the  welfare  of  the 
world,  and  a  wise  king  is  the  npholding  of  the  people.^  The 
Greek  reads  trwTTip/a  Koanov,  and  the  Vulgate,  Multitudo  sa- 
pientium  sanitas  est  orbis  ferrarum;  and  Calmet's  exposi- 
tion is  to  the  same  effect,  viz.  That  wise  men  are  as  it  were 
the  physicians  and  recoverers  of  the  viorld,  especially  of  the 
wicked  part  of  it ;  and  that  their  examples  and  discourses 
are  like  powerful  medicines  to  the  sick.  This  is  the  very 
language  and  comparison  of  Philo ;  ttoc  aofog  Xirpov  t tn-i  tov 

^aiXov KaOdirip  larphgTov  vorrovvrog.    (De  Sacrific.  Abel 

et  Cain.)  Plato  bears  testimony  to  the  truth  of  the  last  sen- 
tence, when  he  advises,  "that  kings  should  be  philosophers, 
or  philosophers  kings."  "  llle  quidem  princeps  ingenii  et 
doctrinae  Plato,  turn  denique  fore  beatas  respublicas  puta- 
vit,  si  aut  docti  et  sapientes  homines  eas  regere  coepissent, 
aut,  qui  regerent,  omne  suum  studium  in  doctrina  ac  sapi- 
«ntia  collocassent.  Hanc  conjunctionem,  videlicet  potes- 
tatis  et  sapientisB,  saluti  censuit  civitatibus."  (Cic.  epist.  1. 
ad  Quint.  Fratr.)  And  it  was  no  less  piously  than  excel- 
lently wished  by  Justin  Martyr,  "  that  kings  and  rulers,  to- 
gether with  their  sovereign  power,  might  be  possessed  of 
wisdom  and  a  good  mind." 

CHAP.  vn. 

ARGUMENT. 

Under  the  borrowed  character  of  Solomon,  the  author  pro- 
ceeds to  shew  the  original  and  powerful  effects  of  wis- 
dom ;  that  though  all  men  agree  in  this,  that  all  are  bom, 
and  all  must  die,  it  is  wisdom  that  puts  the  difference 
between  man  and  man,  according  as  the  intermediate 
time  between  the  cradle  and  the  grave  is  improved  or 
neglected ;  that  the  wisest  man  was  at  first  as  helpless 
as  other  children,  and  attained  to  the  perfection  of  un- 
derstanding by  a  .steady  pursuit  of  wisdom,  and  prayers 
to  God  for  it,  and  that  it  is  attainable  by  all  others  ob- 
serving the  same  method.  The  chapter  concludes  with 
a  fine  eulogium  of  wisdom,  as  essentially  inherent  in 
God,  and  derivative  in  man,  as  a  ray  from  his  divinity. 
Calmet  says  the  six  first  chapters  of  this  book  are  as  the 
preface  to  the  work,  which  may  be  considered  as  an 
abridgment  or  paraphrase  of  the  nine  first  chapters  of  the 
book  of  Proverbs.    (Pref.  sur  Ic  Livre  de  la  Sagesse.) 


Ver.  1.  jf  MYSELF  also  am  a  mortal  man  like  unto  all.} 
As  nothing  is  so  great  an  enemy  to  instruction  and  im- 
provement as  pride,  the  author,  intending  to  communicate 
the  secrets  of  wisdom,  and  the  method  of  obtaining  it,  be- 
gins with  shewing  man  his  true  original,  what  he  is  by 
nature,  and  what  by  grace,  thereby  to  depreciate  his  con- 
ceit and  inflame  his  gratitude :  and  to  humble  even  kings, 
and  take  away  all  affectation  of  divinity,  a  notion  which  flat- 
tery is  too  apt  to  insinuate,  he  assures  them  that  they  are 
equally  the  children  of  Adam,  sprung  from  the  same  first 
common  parent  with  slaves  and  the  meanest  of  their  sub- 
jects ;  and  as  liable  to  corruption  and  mortality  as  the  very 
beggars.  Well,  therefore,  may  Pliny  cry  out,  "  O  demen- 
tiam  hominum,  a  talibus  initiis  existimantium  ad  super- 
biam  se  genitos !" 

The  offspring  of  him  that  was  first  made  of  the  earth.] 
Eusebius  calls  Adam  TrpCjTog  YJjYEvrjcCPraep.Evang.lib.xi.) 
and  to  this  St.  Paul  may  be  thought  to  allude,  when  he 
says,  that  the  first  man  is  of  the  earth,  earthy:  (1  Cor.  xv. 
47.)  the  derivation  of  homo,  ah  humo,  according  to  the  ety- 
mologists, seems  na:tural  and  proper,  and  the  very  name 
Adam  denotes  the  same  original.  The  Greek  writers  ac- 
cordingly make  use  of  the  term  yr^yevrjg,  to  denote  the  great 
antiquity  and  unknown  original  of  their  first  and  earliest 
heroes.  But  though  all  men  thus  resemble  Adam  in  their 
origination,  yet  may  his  condition  in  this  respect  be  con- 
sidered as  singular,  that  he  was  created  perfect  at  once 
both  in  soul  and  body,  quite  different  from  the  state  here 
described  of  his  posterity,  who  arrive  slowly,  progressively, 
and  with  difficulty,  to  the  perfection  of  either.  Philo  has 
the  same  observation  upon  Adam,  whom  he  calls  emphati- 
cally 6  yttytvfig,  and  says,  that  he  far  excelled  all  that  came 
after  him  in  the  excellences  of  soul  and  body ;  tKuvog  6 
irpwTOQ  avS'pwTroe  6  yrryivrig,  6  wavTog  tov  yivovg  rifiwv  ojo^i)- 
yiTTig,  iKUTipa  apiarog,  tpv)(j]v  te  km.  aw/na  ytyiVTJ(T^ai  fioi  SoKtt, 
Kol  fiaxpi^  Tivt  Tovg  tiritTa  SavtyKtiv,  Kara  Tag  iv  afi<j>OTipotg 
vTrfp(iacTHg.    (De  Mundi  Opificio.) 

Ver.  2.  And  was  fashioned  to  be  flesh  in  the  time  of  ten 
months.]  The  Alexandrian  MS.  and  all  the  other  versions, 
make  the  comma  after  ^e.s7j,  and  join  the  rest  to  the  next 
sentence.  As  to  the  precise  time  of  ten  months,  men- 
tioned here,  the  ancient  Greek  and  Latin  writers  express 
themselves  in  like  manner:  Ovid,  speaking  of  the  year  of 
Romulus,  which  consisted  only  of  ten  iponths,  says, 

"  Quod  satis  est  utero  matris  dum  prodeat  infans. 
Hoc  anno  statuit  temporis  esse  satis."    (Fast.  lib.  i.) 

And  Virgil  is  no  less  express ; 

"  Matri  longa  decem  tulerunt  fastidia  menses."  (Eclog.  iv.) 

Upon  which  Servius  makes  this  observatioir;  "  Mares  de- 
cimo  nascuntur  mense,  foeminac  nono."  Plautus  often 
mentions  the  like  time  ;  he  is  particularly  jocular  in  what 
follows : 

"  Nam  me  ilia  in  alvo  menses  gestavit  decem. 
At  ego  illam  [Famem]  in  alvo  gesto  plus  annos  decem." 

(Plaut.  in  Sticho.) 

The  like  time  is  mentioned  by  Terence,  (Adelph.  act.  iii. 
sc.  4.)  and  by  Censorinus,  (de  Die  Natali,  cap.  12.)  Philo 
calls  Tjjv  TttraapaKOvraSa,  Or  forty  weeks,  rfiv  Swo^oj'ticwrarijv 
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iv  p  SiavXamadai  avOpwirov  Iv  T«j)  tjjc  ^ufffwc  ipya<m}p((f>,  (dc 
Mose,  lib.  ii.)  And  Menander  mentions  the  same  time  as 
most  usual,  jwri  icuti  EiKofttivoQ.  Hippocrates  reckons  such 
as  are  born  in  the  tenth  month  as  most  perfect  and  pro- 
mising. (Lib.  de  Septimcstri  partu.)  Theocritus  accordingly 
mentions  Hercules  as  bom  at  this  age.  (Idyll.  24.) 

Being  compacted  in  blood.]  Ilayiic  iv  ai^an.  St.  Bernard 
expresses  himself  in  the  same  manner,  alluding,  perhaps, 
to  this  very  passage ;  "  Quid  sum  ego  ?  Homo  de  humore 
liquido :  fui  enim  in  momento  conceptionis  de  humano  se- 
mine  conceptus:  deinde  spuma  ilia  coagulata,  modicum 
crescendo,  caro  facta  est."  (Meditat.cap.2.)  noyae  occurs 
in  the  like  sense,  Job  x.  10.  in  the  most  correct  editions  of 
the  LXX.  And  Pliny  uses  coagulum  upon  the  like  occa- 
sion. 

And  the  pleasure  that  came  with  sleep.]  The  modesty  and 
reservedness  of  this  writer  are  here  much  to  be  admired ; 
it  is  a  resemblance  of  the  great  decency  in  the  sacred 
writings  upon  the  like  occasion.  "Yttvoc  in  the  original, 
rendered  sleep  by  our  translators,  here  means  concubitus; 
the  Syriac  version  reads,  concupiscentia  concubitAs.  The 
like  expression  occurs,  iv.  6.  where  bastards  are  called, 
TiKva  iS,  avoiiwv  inrvwv'  (See  note  on  that  passage.)  And  in 
this  sense,  I  think,  we  may  understand  that  expression  of 
Terence,  "Interdum  propter  dormias."  (Eunuch,  act.  ii. 
sc.  3.)  We  find  sleep  understood  in  the  like  sense  fre- 
quently by  the  Hellenist  Jews,  and  the  Platonists,  and  in 
the  following  line  of  Homer : 

riavTwv  fMiv  Kopog  tori  Kot  virvow  ical  ^tXorrjroc- 

Ver.  3.  And  when  I  was  born,  I  drew  in  the  common  air, 
and  fell  upon  the  earth.]  It  is  the  most  general  opinion,  that 
the  foetus  does  not  respire  or  breathe  in  its  mother's  womb, 
but  as  soon  as  it  is  born,  it  then  first  begins  to  breathe,  and 
cannot  live  without  it.  Galen,  among  the  ancients,  thought 
that  it  breathed  before  its  birth ;  but  Aristotle  (lib.  de  Spir. 
cap.  3.)  is  of  a  different  opinion,  and  is  followed  herein  by 
the  modems.  This  writer  likewise  seems  to  favour  the 
negative.  To  point  out  the  infant's  helpless  state  after  its 
birth,  it  is  added,  that  he  fell  upon  the  earth.  The  ancient 
Romans  seem  to  intimate  this,  by  their  custom  of  laying 
the  new-bora  infant  immediately  upon  the  bare  ground,  and 
imploring  the  help  of  the  goddess  Ops,  to  assist  and  bring 
it  forward.  (St.  Austin,  de  Civit.  Dei,  lib.  iv.  and  Calmet 
in  loc.) 

And  fell  upon  the  earth,  which  is  of  like  nature.]  Cover- 
dale  renders,  I  fell  upon  the  earth,  which  is  my  nature.  And 
the  Syriac,  Omnium  more  hominum,  super  terram  decidi. 
So  that  probably  ojuotoffaflijc  may  be  the  true  reading;  and 
I  have  the  satisfaction  to  find  this  conjecture  confirmed  by 
Junius,  who  renders,  in  the  nominative  case,  iisdem  per- 
pessionibus  infestus.  The  word  ofiMonadrj^,  which  our  trans- 
lators have  in  this  place  very  justly  rendered,  occurs.  Acts 
xiv.  15.  icai  vfiilc  bfxoiovaOiig  lofxtv  ii/uv  avOptoiroi,  where  they 
have  as  remarkably  miscarried ;  the  true  rendering  of  it, 
according  to  Erasmus,  is.  We  also  are  of  like  nature  with 
you  ;  and  not.  Men  of  like  passions  with  you,  as  our  version 
there  has  it;  which  destroys  the  beauty  of  the  antithesis. 
It  is  judiciously  rendered  in  the  ancient  Latin  version, 
Mortales  sumus,  similes  vobis  homines,  which,  in  the  judg- 
ment of  a  great  critic,  is  far  preferable  to  the  rendering  of 
our  translators.    (Bentley's  Boyle's  Lcct.  p.  179.) 


And  the  first  voice  which  I  uttered,  was  crying,  as  all 
others  do.]  Instead  of  the  common  reading  in  all  the  edi- 
tions, irpwTtiv  (pwvijv  7-jjv  ofioiav  iraviv  laa,  I  would  read, 
irpwTtiv  Tt  <l>ujvi)v  ifiolav  iraaiv  r\Ka:  laa  seems  tautology  after 
oiiolav.  We  have  here,  and  in  the  context,  a  fine  picture 
of  human  nature,  and  the  state  and  condition  of  it  very  na- 
turally represented  in  its  several  stages,  viz.  "  That  man  is 
a  creature  turned  naked  into  the  wide  world,  and  cast  upon 
the  bare  ground,  without  any  covering  to  shelter  or  defend 
him ;  that,  unfurnished  with  what  is  fit  and  necessary  for 
him,  he  is  bound  up  and  swaddled,  and  requires  help  and 
teaching  even  for  the  very  feeding  and  supporting  himself; 
that  he  is  perfect  in  no  other  instance  of  nature's  teaching, 
except  that  of  crying ;  this  he  brings  into  the  world  along 
with  him,  and  a  very  fit  emblem  it  is  of  our  fortune  and 
condition ;  that  infirmities  and  miseries  make  up  his  middle 
state,  and  rottenness  and  worms  his  latter  end :  and  his- 
tories of  good  authority  assure  us,  that  some  nations  wel- 
come their  children  into  the  world  with  this  .salutation, 
*  Child,  thou  art  come  into  this  world  to  sufler,  take  it  pa- 
tiently, and  hold  thy  peace.'"  (See  Charron.  de  la  Sa- 
gesse.)  And  therefore  Zoroastres's  laughing  when  he  was 
born,  instead  of  crying,  as  all  other  children  do,  is  remarked 
by  many  writers  as  a  prodigy.  (Solin.  Mirabil.  lib.  i.)  In 
this  just  representation  of  the  condition  of  human  nature, 
our  author  imitates  the  true  Solomon,  who  has  drawn  man 
at  full  length  in  his  true  colours  and  proportions,  from  the 
cradle  to  the  grave.  St.  Chrysostom's  observation  upon 
this  first  stage  of  life  is  very  apposite,  viz.  "  That  nature 
seems,  by  the  cries  of  the  infant,  to  foretell  its  future  misery ; 
and  when  God  said  to  our  first  parents  before  the  fall,  Iti- 
crease  and  multiply,  he  intended  it  as  a  blessing ;  but  it  was 
a  curse  and  a  punishment  upon  Eve  and  her  posterity, 
when  he  afterward  told  her.  In  sorrow  shall  thou  bring 
forth  children."  (De  Utilit.  Lect.  Script.)  St.  Austin's 
account  is  still  more  melancholy :  "  Nascuntur  homines 
homine  generante,  Deo  creante,  peccato  inficiente,  diabolo 
possidente."  But  Pliny's  description  of  the  infant-state  is 
most  natural,  and  comes  nearest  to  this  writer :  "  Natura 
hominem  tantum  nudum,  et  in  nuda  humo,  natali  die  abji- 
cit,  ad  vagitus  statim  et  ploratum;  nullumque  tot  animalium 
aliud  ad  lacrymas,  et  has  protinus  vitae  principio — Ab  hoc 
lucis  rudimento  (quo  ne  feras  inter  nos  genitas)  vincula  ex- 
cipiunt,  et  omnium  membrorum  nexus — infeliciter  natus 
jacet,  manibus  pedibusque  devinctis,  flens  animal,  caeteris 
imperaturum;  et  ^  suppliciis  vitam  auspicatur,  unam  tan- 
tiim  ob  causam,  quia  natum  est."  (Plin.  Nat.  Hist.  lib.  vii. 
in  Prooem.) 

Ver.  6.  For  all  men  have  one  entrance  into  life,  and 
the  like  going  out.]  The  meaning  is  very  plain  and  obvious, 
that  all  are  born,  and  ail  must  die ;  not  that  all  depart  by 
the  same  means,  or  in  the  same  manner,  as  our  version 
seems  to  countenance :  for  though  there  is  but  one  passage 
into  life,  there  are,  perhaps,  a  thousand  ways  out  of  it,  and 
almost  every  accident  sufficient,  though  difilerent,  to  let  in 
death.  The  word  t^oSog,  in  the  original,  is  the  term  used 
by  sacred  and  profane  writers  for  death,  or  a  departure  out 
of  this  life.  (See  iii.  2.  Ecclus.  xxxviii.  23.  2  Pet.  i.  15.) 
The  connexion  of  the  following  verse  is  intricate ;  nor  is 
it  easy  to  detemiine  what  Sid  tovto,  or  wherefore,  refers  to. 
I  take  the  sense  to  be,  that  as  his  nature  was  the  same  with 
that  of  others,  and  wisdom  was  not  a  natural  gift  to  him 
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above  others,  therefore  be  prayed  to  God  to  bestow  it 
on  him. 

Ver.  7. 1  called  upon  God,  and  the  spirit  of  wisdom  came 
io  me.]  Calmet  observes,  that,  throughout  this  book,  we 
are  to  understand  wisdom,  or  the  spirit  of  wisdom,  as  sy- 
nonymous to  religion,  piety,  the  fear  of  God,  &c.  in  a  sense 
far  different  from  that  in  which  wisdom  is  taken  in  the  writ- 
ings of  the  heathen  philosophers,  where  wisdom  has  no 
connexion  with,  or  relation  to,  religion,  nor  aims  at  its  im- 
provement, by  enforcing  the  practice  of  virtue ;  its  chief 
design  appears  to  be  only  to  make  men  more  knowing,  to 
brighten  and  improve  their  natural  parts,  to  raise  and  ele- 
vate the  genius,  and  to  instil  some  dry,  useless  notions  of 
an  imperfect  morality;  "  Quelques  connoissances  steriles 
d'une  morale  fort  imparfaite."  (Pref.  sur  le  Liv.  de  la  Sa- 
gesse.) 

Ver.  8.  I  preferred  her  before  sceptres  and  thrones,  and 
esteemed  riches  nothing  in  comparison  of  her.']  The  author 
gives  here,  says  the  comment  of  Messieurs  du  Port-Royal, 
"  one  excellent  marque  pour  juger  si  on  a  veritablement 
I'esprit  de  Sagesse  et  I'esprit  de  Dieu,"  &c.  an  excellent  rule 
to  judge  whether  a  tnan  lias  the  true  spirit  of  wisdom  and 
piety ;  for  a  true  sincere  piety  is  that  tvhich  esteems  God 
above  every  thing,  which  desires  nothing  but  him,  which  pre- 
fers his  favour  before  thrones  and  sceptres,  and,  placing  its 
whole  happiness  and  crown  of  rejoicing  in  him,  is  pleased, 
easy,  and  contented,  tinder  the  loss  of  all  other  things  be- 
sides. Such  was  that  elevated  piety  of  St.  Paul,  which 
counted  all  things  but  dung,  for,  or  in  comparison  of,  the 
excellency  of  the  knowledge  of  Christ  Jesus.     (Phil.  iii.  8.) 

Ver.  9.  Neither  compared  I  unto  her  any  precious  stone.] 
AiOov  aTifxriTov,  on  6  irag  )(pv(Tog,  k.  t.  X.  Perhaps  the  true 
reading  may  be,  \i6ov  aTi/jirrrov  TowaZiov,  I  did  not  compare 
unto  her  the  invaluable  stone,  the  topaz:  see  Job  xxviii. 
19.  where  the  topaz  and  gold  are  joined  together  in  the 
same  verse,  as  not  comparable  to  wisdom :  nor  does  there 
seem  any  occasion  for  Sri  or  ttoc  ;  the  former,  probably,  is 
improper,  and  the  latter  unnecessary.  But  I  submit  this 
conjecture  to  the  learned. 

Ver.  10.  And  chose  to  have  her  instead  of  light.]  'Avrt  ipw- 
Tof.  Our  version  seems  faulty  here,  for  though  dvrl  is  often 
used  in  the  sense  in  which  it  is  taken  by  our  translators,  it 
■is  probably  improper  in  this  place.  The  meaning  here  is. 
That  I  determined  to  have  her  for  a  light  or  guide;  in 
which  sense  dvrX  often  occurs.  The  Vulgate  accordingly 
reads,  Proposui  pro  luce  habere  illam,  and  the  Arabic, 
Elegi  ut  esset  mihi  pro  luce,  which  is  the  sense  of  Junius. 
Coverdale  follows  the  Vulgate,  and  renders,  I  purposed  to 
take  her  for  my  light;  to  wliich  agree  the  other  ancient 
English  versions.  Or  the  meaning  may  be,  that  he  chose 
her  for  the  sake  of  her  light,  gratid  lucis.  There  may  be 
also  another  sense,  that  he  chose  her  prie  luce,  before  light, 
because,  as  it  immediately  follows,  Tlie  light  that  cometh 
from  wisdom  never  goeth  out,  but  after  light  succeeds  dark- 
ness. (See  ver.  30.)  In  all  these  senses  avrl  is  used  by  good 
writers,  whose  authority  will  warrant  our  interpretation  : 
any  of  which  is  preferable  to  that  in  our  version.  This 
and  the  two  preceding  verses  seem  taken  from  Job  xxviii. 
15,  &c.  and  are  a  close  imitation  of  that  ancient  writer. 
Or  they  may  refer  toProv.  viii.  10.  xi.  18, 19. 

Ver.  11,  All  good  things  togetlier  came  to  me  with  her, 
and  innumerable  riches  in  her  hands.]  i.  e.  Through  her 


hands.  So  the  Vulgate,  per  manus  illius,  which  the  ancient 
English  versions  follow.  I  have  before  observed,  that  this 
writer  often  personates  Solomon,  and  this  long  prosopo- 
poeia is  spoken  under  that  borrowed  charact^.  This  verse 
refers  to  that  grant  of  wisdom  which  is  mentioned  1  Kings  iii. 
where  Solomon,  upon  his  advancement  to  the  throne,  prays 
earnestly  to  God  for  the  direction  and  assistance  of  wis- 
dom, without  any  mention  made  of  wealth,  honour,  or  long 
life;  and  God  bestows  upon  him,  for  his  disinterested  piety, 
the  two  former  in  great  abundance,  though  unasked,  and 
even  unexpected  by  him,  together  with  wisdom  and  under- 
standing to  discern  judgment.  The  like  promise  of  ad- 
ditional good  things  occurs  in  other  parts  of  Scripture,  to 
such  as  seek  God's  kingdom  in  the  first  place.  And,  indeed, 
throughout  the  whole  history  of  the  Old  Testament,  and 
particularly  under  the  Mosaic  dispensation,  rewards  and 
promises  are  annexed  to  piety  or  true  wisdom,  and  almost 
all  temporal  advantages  distributed  in  proportion  to  the 
degrees  of  it ;  as,  favourable  seasons,  plenty,  fruitfulness, 
health,  peace,  deliverance  from  dangers,  and  victory  over 
enemies ;  which,  though  very  valuable  privileges,  and  such 
wherein  the  prosperity  and  welfare  of  any  nation  chiefly 
consist,  are  yet  very  far  exceeded  by  those  greater  blessings, 
and  more  worthy  of  God's  magnificence  to  bestow,  reserved 
for  the  righteous  in  another  state.  On  the  other  hand,  wick- 
edness, especially  when  it  becomes  general,  draws  down 
all  the  scourges  of  God's  anger, — famine,  plague,  war,  de- 
struction, bondage;  and  is  the  true  cause  of  the  ruin  of 
whole  kingdoms.  After  this  account,  it  may  seem  need- 
less to  mention  the  curse  which  it  brings  upon  private  fami- 
lies, which  are  often  observed  to  dwindle  away  insensibly; 
and  their  prosperity,  like  Jonah's  gourd,  withers  through 
the  venom  of  this  worm,  which  preys  upon  its  vitals. 

Ver.  12.  And  I  rejoiced  in  them  all,  because  wisdom  goeth 
before  them.]  Avtwv  yyiiTai  aoipia,  i.  e.  Wisdom  not  only 
brings  them  with  her,  but  conducts  and  heads  them,  like 
their  leader  and  commander.  The  Geneva  Bible  renders. 
For  wisdom  was  the  author  thereof;  but  the  rendering  of 
Vatablus  is  more  exact  and  judicious,  Ut  quorumcaput  sit 
sapientia,  that  wisdom  was  the  head,  or  most  valuable,  of 
all  the  gifts  which  God  gave  him.  The  Vulgate  reads, 
without  any  authority,  Quoniam  antecedebat  me  sapientia, 
which  seems  not  so  proper  or  agreeable  to  this  place. 

Ver.  14.  Which  they  that  use  become  the  friends  of  God, 
being  commended  for  the  gifts  that  come  from  learning.]  i.  e. 
Recommended  to  God,  which  is  the  better  rendering ;  and 
thus  Coverdale's  and  the  other  ancient  English  versions 
understand  it,  which  read,  And  are  accepted  ivith  him  for 
the  gifts  of  wisdom.  Our  translators  followed  a  corrupt 
Greek  copy  in  the  first  part  of  this  sentence,  which  read, 
ov  01  \pi\<Tafuvoi,  and  the  Vulgate  and  Arabic  seem  to  have 
followed  the  same;  and  so  do  the  most  ancient  English  ver- 
sions :  but  we  need  no  other  argument  to  prove  this  a  cor- 
rupt reading,  than  the  badness  of  the  Greek ;  for  ypaofiai 
does  not  admit  of  such  a  construction.  The  Alexandrian 
MS.  preserves  the  true  reading,  ov  of  KTriaafxtvoi,  and  the 
Syriac  renders  accordingly,  qui  possederint  eam,  i.  e.  they 
that  possess  wisdom  enter  into  friendship  with  God,  as  the 
margin  rightly  has  it  (see  ver.  27.  of  this  chapter,  and  vi.  19. 
where  the  like  sentiment  occurs).  For  incorruption  as  it 
is  there  called,  or  a  life  led  according  to  the  rules  of  piety 
and  wisdom,  maketh  us  near  to  God,  and  to  be  allied  unto 
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toisdom,  is  not  only  the  way  to  obtain  immortality,  (viii.  13.) 
but  it  is  called  (ver.  17.)  immortality  itself.  But  that  pas- 
sage of  St.  Paul,  He  that  is  joined  unto  the  Lord  is  one 
spirit,  (1  Cor.  vi.  17.)  which  can  never  enough  be  admired, 
points  out  the  nearest  intimacy  and  relation  ,•  such  a  happy 
and  accomplished  Christian  is  mystically  one  spirit  with 
God,  by  a  spiritual  and  more  noble  union  than  that  of  flesh. 
Our  author  probably  refers  in  this  passage  to  Abraham, 
who  had  the  singular  honour  of  so  high  a  title,  for  he  was 
called,  says  St.  James,  for  his  faith  or  righteousness,  the 
friend  of  God,  (James  ii.  2.)  and  probably  he  should  be  so 
styled.  Gen.  xviii.  17.  where  Philo's  reading  is  very  observa- 
ble, )uj)  iirtKoXv^pw  iyw  airo  'A(ipaafi  <pi\ov  fiov,  which  our  ver- 
sion wholly  omits,  and  the  LXX.  express  not  so  fully. 
The  like  observation  may  be  made  upon  the  ancient  Vul- 
gate, Judith  viii.  26.  where  the  rendering  is.  Pater  noster 
Abraham  per  multas  tribulationes  probatus,  Dei  amicus  ef- 
fectus  est ;  of  which  there  is  no  mention  in  the  LXX.  nor 
in  our  translation  of  the  place :  it  shews,  however,  the 
sense  of  those  interpreters.  And  the  like  appellation  we 
find  given  to  Abraham  by  Clemens  Romanus,  Clemens 
Alexandrinus,  and  other  writers.    (See  note  on  ver.  27.) 

Vpr.  15.  God  hath  granted  me  to  speak  as  I  would.]  Ex 
animi  sententia,  according  to  the  Vulgate ;  but  Coverdale's 
rendering  is  preferable,  God  hath  granted  me  to  talk 
wisely.  Ut  consulte  loquar,  says  the  Syriac ;  and  Vatablus 
not  less  properly,  Sententiosk.  And  so  Calmet,  de  purler 
dune  maniere  sententieuse,  et  pleine  de  Sagesse,  which 
the  Greek  phrase  koto  yvwfiriv  will  well  admit  of.  Some 
copies  express  this  by  way  of  prayer,  tjuoi  Swrj  6  ^sog  uTruv, 
which  is  the  marginal  reading,  and  of  the  Syriac,  and  of 
St.  Gregory ;  (23  Mor.  cap.  17.)  but  there  is  no  reason  for 
such  an  alteration,  the  sense  of  our  version,  which  is  fol- 
lowed by  Calmet  and  all  the  commentators,  exactly  agree- 
ing with  the  character  of  Solomon,  whose  fame  for  wisdom 
was  such,  that  people  came  from  all  parts  of  the  world  to 
hear  and  be  instructed  by  it :  and  we  have  the  prayer  for 
wisdom  at  length  throughout  the  whole  ninth  chapter,  so 
that  it  may  seem  here  superfluous. 

And  to  conceive,  as  is  meet,  for  the  things  that  are  given 
me.}  Or,  more  properly,  to  conceive,  as  is  meet,  of  the  things 
that  are  given  me :  i.  e.  to  have  just  and  worthy  sentiments 
of  the  gifts  which  I  have  received ;  D'avoir  des  senti- 
mens  dignes  des  dons  que  fai  refAs,  says  Calmet.  Our 
translators  follow  the  Vatican  copy,  which  reads  StSojutvwv, 
which  is  the  sense  likewise  of  the  Vulgate,  and  of  the 
ancient  English  versions.  The  Alexandrian  MS.  prefers 
XtfOfiivmv,  which  both  the  Syriac  and  Arabic  interpreters 
follow,  and  seems  indeed  the  truer  reading. 

Ver.  16.  All  wisdom  also,  and  knowledge  of  workmanship. J 
Even  wisdom  itself,  which  men  are  so  apt  to  value  them- 
selves upon,  and  to  boast  of  as  their  own,  as  being  the 
supposed  fruit  of  their  own  understanding,  acquired  with 
much  industry  and  pains,  must  yet  be  acknowledged  to 
come  from  God,  rov  warpog  rCtv  ^uni»v.  The  heathens 
themselves  ascribed  the  first  invention  of  the  several  arts 
and  sciences  to  supernatural  assistance,  and  looked  upon 
the  authors  of  them  as  so  many  gods ;  as  if  it  were  out  of 
the  power  of  unassisted  reason,  or  man's  bare  ingenuity, 
to  make  such  useful  discoveries.  But  the  honour  which 
they  ignorantly  ascribed  to  some  deified  benefactor,  with 
justice  belongs  to  the  true  God  ;  for,  as  Job  expresses  it. 
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It  is  the  inspiration  of  the  Almighty  that   giveth  men 
understanding,    (xxxii.  8.)      But  what   are   we   to  un- 
derstand by  the  knowledge  of  workmanship,  in  the   fol- 
lowing part  of  the  verse  ?    The  present  reading  of  the 
Alexandrian,  and  the  other  copies,  is  ip^aTuCyv  iTriarrifiti, 
which  seems  to  be  a  mistake,  for  no  such  word  is  to  be 
met  with ;  I  think  the  true  reading  is,  IpyaaiiLv  liritrn^firi, 
which  is  very  properly  expressed  by,  the  knowledge  of 
workmanship,  in  our  version.    Vatablus  renders  with  great 
judgment,  operum  scientia.     And  the  Geneva  Bible  ex- 
presses it  accordingly,  the  knowledge  of  the  works,  i.  e. 
works  of  art.    The  sense  is,  that  the  attainment  to  a  great 
perfection  in  these  is  the  gift  of  God,  and  cannot  be  com- 
plete without  his  inspiration  and  assistance :  for  I  am  ra- 
ther inclined  to  think,  from  the  manner  of  expression,  that 
wisdom  and  knowledge  are  not  to  be  taken  here  in  their 
usual  high  sense,  and  as  they  generally  are  in  this  writer, 
and  in  the  book  of  Proverbs,  but  mean  only  extraordinary 
skill  or  accomplishment  in  work.    Thus  Exod.  xxxi.  3. 
(which  I  am  persuaded  this  passage  refers  to,  and  proba- 
bly viii.  6.)  it  is  said,  that  God  called  Bezaleel  for  the 
work  of  the  tabernacle,  and  filled  him  with  wisdom,  and 
understanding,  and  knowledge,  in  all  manner  of  workman- 
ship, where  ETrtor/jf/ij,  (rvvtmg,  ao<j>(a,  ilre  all  used  by  the 
LXX.  to  express  a  great  perfection  in  manual  skill.    And 
what  follows  in  ver.  6.  of  that  chapter,  is  very  observable. 
In  the  hearts  of  all  that  are  ivise-hearted,  or  ingenious,  I 
have  put  (says  God)  wisdom,  that  they  may  make  all  that  I 
have  commanded  them ;  i.e.  God,  by  an  inspiration  from 
above  upon  this  occasion,  endued  the  minds  of  all  such 
ingenious  persons  as  were  employed  with  an  extraordinary 
skill,  which  they  could  never  have  attained  to  by  their  own 
industry,  at  least  not  so  soon,  nor  so  perfectly,  as  to  go 
immediately  and  skilfully  about  the  building  of  the  taber- 
nacle in  the  manner  he  designed  it.     (See  Patrick  in  loc.) 
Ver.  17.  To  know  how  the  ivorld  was  made.}  Though 
philosophy,  through  the  improvements  which  it  has  received 
in  every  age,  may  be  able  to  explain  the  operations  of  the 
elements;  how  the  clouds  are  engendered,  the  rain  and 
thunder  produced,  the  treasures  of  the  snow  and  hail  col- 
lected, and  where  is  the  way  in  which  light  dwelleth,  may 
judge  of  the  force,  qualities,  and  temperature,  of  the  ele- 
ments, and  the  sensible  effects  which  they  have  upon  human 
bodies,  and  understand  the  other  phenomena  of  nature, 
which  follow  in  this  chapter,  and  are  enumerated  more  at 
large  Job  xxxviii.  where  God  proposes  the  like  questions, 
and  challenges  Job  to  answer  them;  yet  this  important 
truth  of  the  creation  of  the  world  can  only  be  certainly 
known,  and  truly  understood,  by  communication  from  God, 
or  revelation  in  his  word :  for  neither  can  reason,  nor  philo- 
sophy, nor  the  best  account  in  profane  history,  which  takes 
in  only  temporal  facts  and  events,  give  any  satisfaction 
about  the  original  of  the  world  which  we  inhabit,  whether 
it  had  a  beginning,  how  or  when  it  was  made,  by  whom  or 
to  what  end  it  was  created,  how  it  is  supported  and  go- 
verned, whether  it  is  continually  decaying,  or  to  last  to  all 
eternity :  we  learn  nothing  certain  from  thence,  what  we 
really  are  ourselves,  what  is  our  original,  nature,  design, 
and  end.    Whereas  Divine  wisdom,  imparted  by  God,  and 
contained  in  sacred  history,  teaches  us  in  a  few  words  all 
these  great  truths ;  that  the  world  was  not  the  product  of 
chance,  but  the  work  of  God's  power;  that  it  was  made  iu 
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time ;  that  he  made  it  out  of  nothing,  or  rather  called  it 
into  being  by  his  almighty  fiat,  according  to,  and  in  the 
manner  related  in,  the  book  of  Genesis,  so  denominated 
from  containing  the  true  account  of  its  creation ;  that  his 
providence  continues  it  in  being,  and  God  is  almighty  in 
that  respect  likewise ;  that  man,  the  lord  of  the  creation, 
sprung  from  the  dust,  and  is  resolvable  into  it  at  God's 
pleasure ;  that  his  infinite  wisdom  is  no  less  displayed  in 
the  beauty,  symmetry,  and  contrivance,  of  the  world,  than 
his  omuipotc'ice  in  the  act  of  creation;  and  in  this  latter 
sense  I  find  the  V^ulgate  understands  this  place,  which  ren- 
ders dispositionem  orbis  terranim,  which  seems  rather  to 
include  the  nature  and  constitution  of  the  world,  its  order 
and  economy,  the  arrangement  and  union  of  the  several 
parts,  their  wonderful  correspondence,  relation,  harmony, 
and  mutual  dependance,  for  the  good  of  the  whole.  But 
in  either  sense,  Divine  wisdom  is  the  best  instructor;  it 
shews  when  this  beauty  and  order  first  existed,  who  is 
the  6  TOW  icdXXovg  yiveatdpxri^,  (xiii.  3.)  and  the  fountain 
of  all  perfection.  Calmet  observes,  that  the  author  here 
designed  by  his  eulogium,  to  set  forth  the  superiority  of 
Divine  wisdom,  and  to  advance  it  above  the  theology  or 
philosophy  of  the  heathens,  d'elever  la  vraye  sagesse  au 
dessus  de  la  philosophie  des  gentils.    (Comment,  in  loc.) 

Ver.  18.  ITie  beginning,  ending,  and  midst  of  the  times, 
the  alterations  of  the  turnings  of  the  sun,  &c.]  Origen  un- 
derstands by  times  here,  the  most  early,  the  future,  and  the 
present  times:  (Hom.  21.  in  Luc.)  St.  Ambrose  reads  re- 
rum,  instead  of  temporum,  and  expounds  the  place,  of 
things  done  in  ancient  times,  of  events  to  come  to  pass 
hereafter,  and  the  tr£insactions  of  the  present  age :  (lib.  ii. 
de  Abrah.  cap.  7.)  Grotius  understands  it,  of  the  several 
seasons  of  the  year,  their  beginning,  continuance,  and  end- 
ing, and  their  successive  and  regular  returns,  which  is  most 
agreeable  to  the  context :  the  sense  of  the  whole  seems  to 
be,  that  Solomon  knew  the  greatest  elongation  or  distance 
of  the  sun  from  the  earth,  and  its  nearest  approach  to  it ; 
the  solstices,  solstitiorum  vicissitudines,  says  Vatablus,  the 
equinoxes,  and  all  the  alterations  which  proceed  from  its 
course  and  motion  through  the  ecliptic  ;  as,  the  change  of 
the  seasons,  the  vicissitude  of  day  and  night,  the  succes- 
sion of  time,  and  the  revolution  of  years.  As  these  pheno- 
mena succeed  one  another  in  the  account  of  this  writer, 
almost  as  regularly  as  they  do  in  the  heavens,  it  is  surpris- 
ing that  the  Vulgate  here  should  translate  rporrtov  dXXayac, 
morum  mutationes,  which  has  no  manner  of  connexion 
with  the  subject.  Our  translators  have  rightly  judged  in 
applying  it  to  the  sun,  and,  by  attending  to  the  sense  of  the 
context,  have  avoided  the  equivocalness  of  the  Greek. 

Ver.  19.  The  circuits  of  years,  and  the  positions  of  stars.'] 
^EviavTuiv  kvkXovc;.  By  kOicXouc  in  the  plural  number  I  would 
rather  understand  the  cycles  of  years,  the  lunar  and  solar 
cycles,  especially  if  these  were  known  and  used  in  this 
writer's  time;  anddiniptov  ^imi^  I  would  rather  translate  the 
places  of  the  stars,  i.  e.  the  longitude  and  latitude  of  them, 
which  the  word  position  does  not  so  strictly  express. 

The  violence  of  winds.]  IlvtvixaTbtv  (ita^.  Junius  renders, 
Spirituum  vires,  by  which  he  understands  the  powers  and 
faculties  of  the  human  soul :  he  thinks  the  mention  of 
winds  and  their  force  very  absurd  in  this  place,  and  sup- 
ports his  conjecture  from  the  very  next  sentence,  which 
contains  the  recMonm^s  of  men.     Origen  reads,  Spirituum 


violentias,  and  understands  the  passage,  of  the  power  and 
violence  of  evil  spirits ;  which  is  a  probable  interpretation 
enough,  if  there  was  any  foundation  for  the  tradition  which 
he  mentions  of  Solomon's  writing  several  books  de  Exor- 
cismis.   (Homil.  21.  in  Luc.) 

Ver.  20.  The  natures  of  living  creatures,  and  the  furies 
of  wild  beasts.]  Calmet  renders,  L'instinct  des  bites,  ou  leur 
penchant ;  the  temper,  inclination,  or  instinct,  of  beasts. 
This  is  agreeable  to  what  is  recorded  of  Solomon,  (1  Kings 
iv.  33.)  that  he  spake  of  beasts,  and  of  fowl,  and  of  creeping 
things,  and  of  fishes.  And  the  account  in  the  latter  part  of 
this  verse,  viz.  his  great  skill  in  the  diversities  of  plants, 
and  the  virtues  of  roots,  answers  to  the  former  part  of  the 
place  referred  to,  viz.  that  he  spake  of  trees,  from  the  cedar- 
tree  that  is  in  Lebanon,  even  unto  the  hyssop  that  springeth 
out  of  the  wall.  It  is  obvious  to  observe,  that  this  writer 
very  frequently  assumes  several  particulars  in  the  character 
of  the  real  Solomon,  with  an  artful  design  to  pass  for  the 
same  person,  and  to  make  his  pretences  more  plausible, 
and  his  judgment  more  infallible. 

Ver.  21.  And  all  such  things  as  are  either  secret  or  mani- 
fest, them  I  know.]  "Octo  ts  timv  KpvTrra  Koi  tfj.<j>avi}  tyvtuv, 
which  is  the  reading  in  all  the  printed  copies,  and  follow- 
ed by  our  translators ;  but  there  seems  to  be  a  mistake  in 
all  the  editions :  for  where  is  the  great  wonder  in  Solo- 
mon's knowing  things  that  are  manifest ;  or  what  glory  is 
there  or  excellency  in  any  man  to  make  such  a  discovery? 
the  true  reading  undoubtedly  is  cKpavti,  which  is  confirmed 
by  the  Alexandrian  MS.  by  Eusebius,  Praep.  Evang.  lib. 
ii.  cap.  7.  and  St.  Ambrose,  de  Abrah.  lib.  ii.  cap.  7.  The 
comment  also  of  Messieurs  du  Port-Royal  takes  it  in  this 
sense,  J'ay  appris  tout  ce  qui  estoit  cache,  et  qui  n'  avoit 
point  encore  este  decouvert ;  i.e.  such  things  as  have  not  yet 
been  discovered.  The  Vulgate  very  justly  renders,  Qute- 
cunque  sunt  abscondita  aut  improvisa  didici,  which  Cover- 
dale's  version  follows.  All  such  things  as  are  secret  and 
not  looked  for,  have  I  learned  ;  which  is  the  rendering  like- 
wise of  the  Doway  Bible.  Vvwvai  seems  also  a  better 
reading  than  ifvwv,  as  it  agrees  with  u^Lvai,  which  goes  be- 
fore, especially  as  it  is  connected  with  the  conjunctive  par- 
ticle ri. 

Ver.  22.  For  wisdom,  which  is  the  worker  of  all  things, 
taught  me.]  Wisdom  may  be  considered  either  as  a  Divine 
attribute,  the  infinite  wisdom  of  God,  or  as  it  is  in  some 
measure  made  known  to,  and  participated  by,  a  finite  crea- 
ture, not  as  the  natural  property  of  the  creature,  but  as  a 
superadded  gift  of  God  :  it  is  capable  therefore  of  very  ex- 
alted epithets,  as  it  is  the  wisdom  of  God,  such  as,  iravrtov 
Tt^vTrtc,  novojivig,  aKwXvrov,  iravTodiiva/xov,  TravmrlaKOWOv,  and 
all  that  follow  in  the  twenty-fifth  and  twenty-sixth  verses. 
But  wisdom  considered  in  man  as  the  gift  of  God  to  him 
in  proportion  as  he  deserves  it,  will  admit  of  inferior,  yet 
proper,  epithets,  as  Sto  ttjivtcov  \wqovv  trvtvfidTiov  votptov, 
KuOapwv,  Kol  tic  '/"'X°f  oaiag  furafiaivovaa  <l>iXovg  Qtov  Koi 
■!rpo(j>r)Tag  KaTaaKtvd^u,  (ver.  27.)  It  is  a  treasure  that  never 
faileth,  (ver.  14.)  It  may  be  communicated  liberally  to 
others,  (ver.  13.)  It  maketh  men  speak  wisely,  and  con- 
ceive a^  is  meet,  (ver.  15.)  It  is  more  to  be  desired,  as  being 
more  profitable,  than  any  thing  else,  and  teaches  the  cardi- 
nal virtues,  and  every  thing  useful  to  be  known,  (viii.  5 — 
8.)  All  the  other  epithets,  as  votpov,  ayiov,  Xtirrbv,  rpavov, 
afioXvvrov,  aa^ig,  airrifiavrov,  <j)iXdjaOov,  &c.  will  suit  WIS- 
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dom,  either  as  original  and  essential  in  God,  or  as  it  is 
communicated  to,  and  may  be  considered  as  derivative  in, 
man ;  for,  as  Calmet  very  judiciously  observes,  Ce  qui  est 
dit  dam  ce  livre  touchant  la  Sagesse,  s'entend  tantdt  de  la 
Sagesse  increee,  et  tantot  de  la  Sagesse  creee  et  inspiree  aux 
homines:  this  distinction  is  very  necessary  for  the  right 
understanding  this  chapter. 

Ver.  22,  23.]  The  author  here,  in  his  enumeration  of  the 
several  excellences  and  perfections  of  wisdom,  seems  to 
use  different  words  of  the  same  signification,  to  set  forth 
his  description   the  more  copiously,  and  for  the  stronger 
conveyance  of  his  own  sentiments  :  but  perhaps,  upon  a 
nicer  attention  to  the  peculiar  force  of  the  Greek  words, 
and  to  their  order  and   situation,  a  separate  consistent 
sense  may  be  given  to  each  epithet:  thus  ayiov,  and  ojuo- 
\vvTov  commonly  give  the  same  sense,  but  in  strictness 
are  different;  as  are  also  ivtpytTiKov  and  aTrZ/juavrov :  the 
negative  in  either  case  falls  short  in  sense  of  the  positive 
epithet.     Our  translators,  indeed,   who  render  dirfinavrov, 
not  subject  to  hurt,  i.  e.  incapable  of  receiving  hurt,  have 
explained  away  the  true  meaning  of  the  word  (see  the 
note   on   i.  4.  where  the  like  mistake  in  our  version  is 
taken  notice  of) ;  it  means  rather,  not  disposed  or  inclined 
to  do  hurt,  and  would  be  better  rendered  harmless,  innocuus, 
according  to  Vatablus,  the  same  as  din'itiwv.    The  Geneva 
Bible  renders,  not  hurtful;  and  Coverdale's  and  the  other 
ancient  English  versions,  following  the  Vulgate,  sweet: 
which  yet  falls  short  of  impyiriKov,  which  means,  not  only 
inoffensiveness,  but  a  readiness  to  do  positive  acts  of  kind- 
ness.    BI/3a<ov  and  da^aXlg  differ  likewise  in  degree ;  for 
here  the  negative  expresses  more  than  the  positive,  viz. 
such  a  steadfastness  as  is  not  to  be  moved  or  shaken. 
Among  the  positives,    rpavov  and  aaipsg   give   commonly 
one  sense,  but  they  may  be  understood  differently;  the 
first  may  be  expounded  eloquent,  (see  x.  21.)  the  latter 
clear,  or  manifest. — The  difference  between  \nrTov,  liiidvi)- 
Tov,  and  oKii,  will  best  be  explained  by  a  parallel  passage, 
Heb.  iv.  12.     Zwv  yap  6  \6yog  row  Osov,  kcu  ivipyfjg,  koi 
TOfiwTipoQ  vnip  vacav  fia-)(aipav,  koI  SuKvovixtvog  axC  M*P"^" 
fioii  ^X^^  '"'  ""^  ifvtvfiaTog,  apfxutv  rt  Koi  fiviXHiv,  Kat  KpiriKog 
iv6vfiriaiO)v  teat  ivvoiwv  Kapilag.     AtTTTov,  subtle,  i.  e.  piercing 
into  the  secrets  of  men's  hearts,  answers  to  the  latter  part 
of  that  verse  ;  ivKivtrrov  answers  to  Ivtpyfjg  in  the  beginning, 
i.  e,  active,  or  operative,  which  is  more  expressive  than 
lively;  o^v  may  as  well  signify  sAarp,  and  so  indeed  Co- 
verdale's version  has  it,  and  the  Vulgate,  and  Junius,  and 
then  it  answers  to  TO//(irtpoe  inrip  iraaav  fia^aipav,  in  the  mid- 
dle ;  which  passage  will  equally  explain  the  twenty-fourth 
verse  of  this  chapter. — By  fiovoytvlg,  TvoXvutpig,  may  be  un- 
derstood, that  wisdom  is  in  its  origin  or  fountain  simply  one 
and  the  same  in  God,  la  mime,  says  Calmet,  en  substance 
et  en  nature,  but  variously  expressed,  and  infinitely  diver- 
sified, in  bis  works.    The  thought  is  not  very  unlike  that 
of  St.  Paul,  There  are  diversities  of  gifts,  but  the  same  spi- 
rit ;   and  tliere  are  diversities  of  administrations,  but  the 
same  Lord;  and  there  are  diversities  of  operations,  but  it  is 
the  same  God,  that  workethallin  all;  (1  Cor.  xii.  4 — 6.)  in 
which  sense  it  is  farther  said  of  wisdom,  (ver.  27.)  that, 
being  but  one,  she  can  do  all  things,  and  remaining  in  her- 
self, she  maketh  all  things  new.    (See  note  on  that  place.) 

Ver. 23.  Going  through  all  understanding  (i.e. intellectual) 
pure,  and  most  subtle  spirits.}  This  may  be  understood  in 


two  senses,  according  to  the  different  reading  of  the  Greek; 
our  version  follows  the  Vatican  edition,  which  reads,  Sto 
irairruv  \wpovv  nvtv/iaTtov  votpQv,  Ka^apwv,  XiirTOTartov.  Ac- 
cording to  that,  the  sense  is,  that  wisdom,  as  a  Divine 
attribute,  not  only  penetrates  into  things  corporeal,  but 
things  spiritual  and  intellectual;  is  not  only  a  discerner  of 
the  thoughts  and  intentions  of  the  heart,  but  the  several 
orders  and  degrees  of  intellectual  beings,  even  the  most 
pure  and  invisible  spirits,  how  knowing  or  subtle  soever, 
are  subject  to  it,  and  within  its  influence. — The  Vulgate 
reads  in  the  nominative  case,  intelligibilis,  mundus,  subtilis, 
which  Coverdale's  version  and  the  Syriac  follow,  from  a 
copy,  doubtless,  which  read,  voipbv,  KaOapbv,  XtirroTaTov, 
still  applying  each  particular  epithet  to  wisdom  itself,  ex- 
clusive of  the  consideration  of  other  spirits. 

Ver.  24.  For  ivisdom  is  more  moving  than  any  motion  ; 
she  passeth  and  goeth  through  all  things  by  reason  of  her 
pureness.}  The  account  of  Camilla's  swiftness,  according 
to  Virgil's  beautiful  description  of  it,  is  surprising  and 
incredible : 

'  Assueta  pedum  cursu  praevertere  ventos: 


Ilia  vel  intactsB  segetis  per  summa  volaret 
Gramina,  nee  teneras  cursu  laesisset  aristas  : 
Vel  mare  per  medium,  fluctu  suspensa  tumenti. 
Ferret  iter,  celeres  nee  tingeret  aequore  plantas." 

{Maeid.  lib.  vii.) 

No  bodily  motion  can  be  conceived  to  exceed  this  in 
quickness;  but  the  spirit  of  wisdom  being  incorporeal, 
and,  by  reason  of  her  pureness,  not  meeting  with  any  sen- 
sible resistance  or  impediment,  far  surpasses  it ;  nay,  she 
is  quicker  than  thought,  because  she  pervades  the  mind 
itself,  is  not  only  present  to  men's  thoughts,  but  prevents 
and  influences  them :  She  meetefh  them,  as  this  writer 
elegantly  expresses  it,  in  every  thought,  (vi.  16.)  ElUi 
vient  an  devant  d'eux  dans  tous  les  bonnes  pensees  qu'ils 
forment;  and  powerfully  acts  upon  the  will  to  put  such 
good  thoughts  and  resolutions  into  practice.  And  this 
power  she  exerts  in  an  instant,  and  carries  her  view 
through  all  things  at  the  same  time,  which  perhaps  is 
Fulgentius's  meaning,  when  he  translates  this  place,  At- 
tingit  ubique  propter  suam  munditiam,  (de  Persona  Christi, 
lib.  ii.)  In  this  sense  wisdom  may  be  said  to  be,  Permea- 
tor  universitatis ;  which  short  sentence  of  Seneca  is  more 
expressive,  than  (he  many  metaphysical  circumlocutions 
of  the  schoolmen. 

Ver.  25.  She  is  the  breath  of  the  power  of  God.]  'AtjuIc 
r^c  Tov  Qfov  SvvafitwQ,  i.  e.  The  afflatus  of  the  Almighty  ; 
where  arpig,  even  applied  to  eternal  wisdom  itself,  is  not 
such  a  degrading  or  diminutive  term,  as  Capellus,  in  his 
strictures  upon  this  book,  has  represented  it;  for  drpiQ 
may  be  considered  as  equivalent  to  trvivpa ;  and  our 
translators,  we  may  observe,  render  accordingly  nV/utc  by 
breath:  but  it  certainly  stands  clear  of  that  objection, 
if  understood  of  infused  or  derivative  wisdom,  communi- 
cated from  God  to  his  saints  and  prophets  in  such  degrees 
and  proportions  as  were  necessary.  Plato  makes  use  of 
the  same  image,  and  represents  wisdom  as  a  vapour,  or 
spark  of  celestial  fire,  communicated  from  heaven  to  men. 
(Plato  in  Protag.)  The  like  thought  is  to  be  met  with  in 
Philo,  de  Somniis. 

A  pure  influence  flowing  from  the  glory  of  the  Almighty.} 
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"Anoppoia  SoKvg,  i.  e.  A  pure  efflux  or  emanation  issuing 
from  God's  glory ;  which  is  more  agreeable  to  the  Greek 
than  influence,  which  our  version  uses.  The  Vulgate  reads, 
Emanatio  qucedam  claritatis,  which  the  ancient  English 
versions  follow :  or  it  may  be  rendered,  in  fewer  words,  a 
glorious  emanation  of  the  Deity.  Some  of  the  primitive 
writers  express  themselves  in  like  manner  concerning  the 
A070C,  whom  they  style  TrooaioTrov  Qtov :  we  meet  with  the 
like  expression,  Eccles.  v.  6.  which  a  learned  writer  trans- 
lates, the  personating  Schechinah  of  God.  (Tenison  on  Idol. 
p.  334.)  And  for  the  same  reason  he  is  called  the  angel 
of  his  face,  by  Philo  and  the  ancient  Jews,  because  he 
truly  reflected  the  glory  of  his  person. 

Ver.  26.  She  is  the  brightness  of  the  everlasting  light.} 
i.  e.  Wisdom  is  an  effulgence  or  ray  streaming  from  the 
original  fountain  of  light,  the  resplendence  of  the  eternal 
glory,  and  the  reflection  of  its  brightness.  St.  James  ac- 
cordingly styles  God,  from  whom  all  wisdom  and  illumi- 
nation proceed,  Uarrip  rwv  (jtMTotv,  (i.  17.)  It  is  observ- 
able, that  the  word  used  by  our  author  for  brightness, 
is  airavyaafia,  the  very  same  that  is  made  use  of  in  the 
Epistle  to  the  Hebrews,  (i.  3.)  which  by  Estius  upon 
the  place  is  very  properly  rendered  deradiatio.  (See  also 
Leigh's  Critica  Sacra  in  voce  diravyaana.)  This  similitude 
of  a  ray  from  the  sun,  or  light  from  light,  must  be  allowed 
to  be  a  fine  illu.stration,  and  a  proper  representation,  of 
the  infinite  wisdom  of  God,  considered  as  a  Divine  attri- 
bute ;  and  the  same  has  been  applied  to  illustrate  the  con- 
substantiality  of  the  A070C.  Thus  Justin  Martyr  says,  that 
he  proceeds  from  the  Father,  ojg  airb  tov  riXiov  fwg,  as  light 
from  the  sun  ;  and  in  another  place,  oic  """o  irv^og  nvpa,  as 
fire  from  fire.  (Dial,  cum  Tryph.)  And  by  the  Nicene 
council  he  is  called  more  closely,  "  Light  of  Light :"  but 
whether  any  such  notion  is  here  meant,  or  the  Aoyoc  de- 
scribed by  our  author,  shall  be  considered  under  the  next 
words. 

The  unspotted  mirror  of  the  power  of  God,  and  the  image 
of  his  goodness.}  Limpidissimum  divina  virtutis  speculum, 
according  to  Vatablus  ;  i.  e.  she  is  the  true  and  unsullied 
glass,  in  which  we  may  discern  the  beauty  of  God's  works, 
which  therefore  reflects  his  power  in  the  strongest  and 
best  light,  and  exhibits  the  perfection  of  his  goodness. 
One  cannot  help  observing,  that  from  ver.  21.  to  the  end 
of  the  chapter,  the  epithets  thicken,  and  that  the  character 
of  wisdom  is  expressed  in  a  very  sublime  style,  a  magnifi- 
cence and  grandeur  of  language,  and  in  terms  seemingly 
importing  divinity  itself.  Hence  some  have  taken  occa- 
sion to  imagine,  that  something  more  and  higher  is  con- 
tained herein,  than  an  encomium  of  wisdom  considered  in 
its  highest  denomination,  as  a  Divine  attribute,  and  have 
applied  therefore  these  passages  to  the  person  of  the  Aoyoc, 
or  to  the  Holy  Spirit.  And  indeed  it  must  be  confessed, 
that  however  originally  intended,  they  may,  by  way  of  ac- 
commodation, be  so  used  and  applied,  and  considered  as 
expressive  similes,  to  illustrate  the  eternal  generation; 
nor  is  the  manner  of  expression  very  unlike  that  of  Heb.  i. 
3.  which  is  very  full  and  explicit  on  that  occasion  :  and  it 
must  be  farther  allowed,  that  these  passages  have  been  so 
understood  and  explained  by  most  of  the  commentators, 
and  even  some  of  the  fathers,  many  of  whom  use  expres- 
sions concerning  the  Aoyoc,  very  much  reseml)ling  these, 
and  endeavour  to  explain  that  mystery  by  the  very  same 
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similitudes  and  illustrations.  (See  Justin  Martyr,  Dial, 
cum  Tryph.  Epiphan.  in  Anomaio.  Haeres.  cap.  3.  et  cont. 
^tium.  Haeres.  76.  Holstenii  Dissert.  2.  in  loc.  quaed. 
Concil.  Nicsen.  and  Waterland's  Serm.  passim.)  And  some 
of  the  primitive  writers,  to  confirm  their  point,  have  actu- 
ally quoted  and  argued  from  these  very  passages.  (See 
particularly  Fulgentius  de  Persona  Christi,  ad  Trasimund. 
lib.  ii.)  Philo,  who  speaks  the  sentiments  of  the  ancient 
Jews,  and  is  by  some  thought  the  author  of  this  book,  from 
its  great  resemblance  to  many  of  his  notions,  has  some  ex- 
pressions, in  relation  to  the  Aoyoc,  very  similar  to  these, 
de  Confus.  Linguar.  and  de  Monarchia,  which  others, 
with  more  probability,  contend  he  borrowed  from  hence. 
But  as  this  kind  of  reasoning,  drawn  from  authorities,  is 
precarious  and  inconclusive,  and  slender  or  suspicious 
proofs  are  really  disserviceable  to  a  cause ;  and  as  that 
great  mystery,  of  the  eternal  generation  and  coequality  of 
the  Aoyoc,  is  sufficiently  established  by  canonical  and  un- 
doubted Scripture,  and  wants  not  to  be  defended  by  any 
disputed  testimony,  non  tali  auxilio,  nee  defensoribus  istis: 
I  rather  incline  to  the  following  sense,  viz.  That  the  writer 
of  this  book,  who  personates,  and,  as  far  as  he  can,  imi- 
tates, Solomon,  observing  in  the  book  of  Proverbs,  parti- 
cularly chap.  viii.  how  wisdom  is  praised  under  the  cha- 
racter of  a  Divine  female,  or  celestial  beauty,  pursues  the 
same  figure  or  image  in  a  more  copious  and  encomiastic 
way,  using  indiflerently  wisdom  and  the  spirit  of  wisdom, 
as  the  same  beautiful  object,  which  he  loved,  and  desired 
to  make  his  spouse,  &c.  But  though  he  speaks  of  her  as 
an  intelligent  person,  and  personal  acts  are  ascribed  to 
her,  yet  this  seems  to  be  a  figurative  way  of  writing,  taken, 
as  I  said,  from  Solomon's  Proverbs.  And  if  the  well-known 
passages  in  the  chapter  above-cited  be  scarce  allowed  to 
be  understood  of  the  Aoyoc  (see  Bishop  Patrick's  argu- 
ment to  that  chapter,  and  the  writers  in  the  Trinitarian  con- 
troversy), much  less  reason  have  we  to  assert  these  pas- 
sages of  the  Book  of  Wisdom  to  belong  to  the  Aoyoc,  or  to 
the  Holy  Spirit,  considered  as  persons  in  the  Godhead. 
For  if  this  encomium  be  supposed  to  come  from  any  (Hel- 
lenistic) Jew,  or  even  from  the  pen  of  Solomon,  such  titles 
and  attributes  of  the  Divinity,  if  interpreted  of  the  Aoyoc  or 
Holy  Spirit,  seem  incompatible  with  those  times.  I  am 
therefore  more  inclined  to  understand  this  high  encomium 
of  a  Divine  attribute,  the  infinite  wisdom  of  God,  commu- 
nicated sometimes,  according  to  the  exigence  of  the  occa- 
sion, to  his  saints  and  prophets  in  different  portions,  as  a 
drop  from  his  fulness,  (ver.  27.)  and  then  there  will  be  no 
occasion  to  suppose  these  passages  to  be  an  addition  or 
interpolation  of  some  Christian  writer,  who  borrowed  ideas 
and  expressions  from  the  New  Testament,  which  seems  to 
be  the  sentiment  of  Grotius,  with  respect  to  many  i)as- 
sages  of  this  book ;  but  how  far  his  conjecture  is  right, 
and  whether  it  is  always  safe  to  follow  him,  I  shall  not 
determine.  I  shall  only  subjoin  C  Imet's  remark  upon,  this 
assertion,  and  answer  in  his  words:  "  Grotius  s'est  imagind 
que  ces  passages  y  avoient  &t6  ajoutez  par  quelque  Chre- 
tien depuis  la  mort  du  Sauveur;  ce  qui  est  contre  toute 
sorte  d'apparence,  ces  passages  etant  tellcment  liez  avec 
la  suite  du  discours,  qu'on  ne  pent  les  en  separer  sans 
violence"  (Pref.  sur  le  Livre  de  la  Sagesse) :  i.  e.  "  The 
passages  objected  against  are  so  interwoven  with  the  rest 
of  the  subject,  and  have  such  a  necessary  relation  to  the 
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context,  that  they  rannot  bo  sepnratod  without  manifcHt 
violence."  And  the  same  Icuniod  writer  there  observes, 
that  (his  autlior  often  speaks  of  wisdom,  considered  as  an 
attribute  only,  oven  in  the  most  pompous  and  ma(i;nificent 
terms,  and  applies  to  it  that  which  in  strictness  only  belonjjs 
to  the  Deity  itself.  In  his  comment  upon  this  place  ho  has 
this  farther  remark,  which  will  justify  my  sense  of  it : 
"  That  as  it  is  very  common  in  natural  cases,  to  assign  to 
the  effect  many  properties  and  attributes  of  the  cause ;  so 
in  matters  spiritual,  that  perfection  is  frequently  attributed 
to  qualities  proceeding  from  God,  which  strictly  belongs 
only  to  the  Holy  Spirit  which  communicated  them." 

Ver.  27.  And  remaining  in  herself,  she  maketh  all  thiiigs 
new.]  i.e.  She  is  the  author  of  all  changes  and  spiritual 
renovations,  though  herself  remains  uncliangeablc;  Ton- 
jours  immutable  en  elle-mfme,  elle  renouvelle  loules  choses. 
St.  Austin  explains  this  renovation,  and  shews  from 
.whence  it  proceeds ;  "Do  plenitudine  ejus  nccipiunt  ani- 
mm,  ut  beatas  sint,  ct  participaliono  mancnlis  in  so  Sa- 
pienlisQ  renovantur,  ut  Sapieutes  sint."  (Confess,  lib.  vii. 
cap.  9.)  The  Scripture  furnishes  us  witli  many  instances 
of  her  good  offices  and  kindness  to  men  in  tliis  particular ; 
all  graces  are  ministered  to  us  by  her,  and  she  purifies  the 
soul,  to  make  it  fit  to  roceivo  them ;  she  enlightens  nion's 
understandings  with  the  knowledge  of  saving  truths,  dis- 
poses and  inclines  their  wills  to  virtuous  and  holy  actions, 
and  comforts  and  supports  them  in  the  discharge  of  their 
duty  under  the  greatest  difficulties  and  discouragements. 
And  though  her  communications  are  so  various,  and,  with 
respect  to  all  ages  and  nations,  may  bo  considered  as  infi- 
nite, yet  her  nature  continues  unchangeable.  What  Plato 
says  of  God  with  a  very  remarkable  empiiasis,  is  very  ap- 
plicable to  her,  ovSfirort,  uvSa/uf),  oi»8a/uwc,  aWolioaiv  oiiBt- 
fitav  fi'Sf\tT<n.    (Plato  in  Phwd.) 

And  in  all  ages  entering  into  holy  souls,  she  maketh  thetn 
Jiriends  of  God,  and  prophets.]  Kara  Ytvf^c,  which  may  be 
interpreted  either  of  ages  or  nations;  the  Vulgate  takes  it 
in  tiio  latter  sense.     Tiiis  observation  is  not  only  true  of 
Abraham,  (soo  note  on  ver.  14.)   and  Moses,  whom  God 
favoured  in  an  especial  manner,  and  admitted  to  a  more 
particular  intimacy,  (Exod.  xxxiii.  11.  Philo  do  Mose, 
lib.  i.)  but  of  David,  whom  God  took  aivaijfrom  the  sheep- 
folds,  that  he  might  feed  Jacob  his  people  and  Israel  his  iu- 
Aeri/a/icf.  (Psal.  Ixxviii.  71,72.)     The  like  may  be  said 
of  Joseph,  and  the  other  instances  of  this  truth,  mentioned 
by  this  writer  in   the  tenth  and  eleventh  chapters ;  from 
whoso  history   it  appears,  that  Divine  wisdom,  without 
any  respect  of  persons,  in  every  age  and  nation,  makes 
choice  of  .such  as  arc  well  disposed,  to  confer  her  favours 
and  blessings  on,  and  sanctifies  tlicm,  by  her  inhabitation 
and  presence,  for  her  own  great  purposes.     True  religion, 
indeed,  seemed  for  some  time  as  it  were  confined  to  J  udea, 
and  the  Jews  to  have  been  only  entrusted  with  sacred  truths; 
but  yet  we  sometimes  lind  the  spirit  of  wisdom  discovering 
herself  to  other  people,  and  enlightening  them  amidst  their 
ignorance  and  darkness.  It  is  more  than  probable,  that  GoA 
made  uncommon  discoveries  of  himself  to  Job,  and  that  in 
proportion  tolhe  greatness  of  his  sull'erings,he  was  favoured 
with  a  greater  degree  of  light,  and  larger  communications  of 
Divine  knowledge.   (See  Up.  Sherlock,  Dis.sertat.  2.)    The 
like  may  be  observed  of  Balaam,  who,  according  to  Scrip- 
ture, heard  the  %tH)rtts  of  God,  and  knew  the  knou'Udge  of 


the  Most  High,  (Numb.  xxir.  l(i.)  which  implies  some  dis- 
covery of  (clod's  will  to  him  ;  and  as  a  prophet,  he  foresaw 
and  foretold  what  should  happen  in  the  latter  end  ;  and 
particularly,  has  left  a  very  remarkable  prophecy  relating 
to  the  Messiah.    We  are  sometimes  surprised  with  uncom- 
mon discoveries  in  the  writings  of  the  hcatlien  philosophers, 
and  the  .several  important  truths  therein  scattered,  seem- 
ingly above  the  reach  of  mere  unassisted  reason,  are  enough 
to  convince  us,  that  Divine  wisdom  has  communicated  it- 
self in  all  ages,  and  conversed  with  her  favourites  in  every 
generation.     As  to  the  gift  of  prophecy  here  mentioned,  it 
is  certain,  that  the  qualifications  that  did  fit  a  man  for  the 
proj)hctical  spirit,  which  rendered  him  habilem  ad  proplie^ 
tandum,  were  inward  piety,  true  wisdom,  probity,  and  vir- 
tue.    The  rabbins  universally  agree  in  tliis,  that  tlie  spirit 
of  prophecy  never  rested  but  upon  a  wise  and  good  man; 
and  no  instance,  says  Maimonidcs,  (More  Ncvoc.  par.  ii.) 
can  bo  mentioned  of  its  ever  dwelling  in  a  vicious  person, 
unless  ho  had  first  reformed  himself;  and  among  the  pre- 
paratory dispositions  for  obtaining  it,  he  reckons  the  per- 
fection of  virtuous  qualities  or  manners,  a  heart  purified 
and  free  from  sinful  affections  and  sensual  passions.  Hence 
we  find,  tliat  anciently  many  were  trained  up  in  the  w  ay  of 
school-discipline,  and  fitted  by  religious  nurture  to  become 
Candidati  Prophetite.    (See  Smith's  Sel.  Disc,  on    Pro- 
phecy, chap.  8,  D.)     And  the  several  schools  of  education 
at  Naioth,  Jerusalem,  Bethel,  Jericho,  Gilgal,  were  only 
so  many  colleges  for  disciplining  and  training  up  young 
scholars  in  those  preparatory  (qualifications  which  might 
more  dispose  them  for  the  gift  of  prophecy. 

Ver.  2J).  For  she  is  more  beautiful  than  the  sun — beittg 
compared  with  light,  she  is  found  before  it.]  This  is  true  of 
wisdom,  considered  as  a  Divine  attribute, in  many  respects: 
1st,  Because  the  sun,  the  stars,  and  the  whole  system  of 
inanimate  bodies,  are  not  fit  to  be  opposed  in  value  to  the 
human  mind  or  spirit ;  for  tlic  enlarged  intellectual  powers, 
and  improved  faculties  of  the  mind,  can  arrive  at  the  know- 
ledge, and  explain  the  glories,  of  the  firmament;  whereas 
the  sun,  (hough  a  most  glorious  body,  is  utterly  insensible, 
and  has  no  consciousness  of  that  light  which  he  gives  to 
others :  which  prerogative  of  the  mind.  Tally  finely  re- 
marks; "  Nee  vero  ilia  parva  vis  est  rationis,  quod  eorum 
ipsoruu),  qua^  adspectu  sentiuntur,  nullum  aliud  animal 
pulchritudiaom,  venustaten>,  couvenicntiam  partium  sen- 
tit."  (Cic.  dcOfV.  lib.  i.)  2dly,  As  Divine  wisdom  formed 
and  fashioned  the  glorious  body  of  the  sun,  it  is  not  only 
prior  to  it,  or  before  it  in  point  of  time,  which  is  the  sense 
of  the  Vulgate,  but  it  must  be,  in  the  order  of  causes  and 
eflccts,  more  beautiful  and  excellent  than  any  or  all  the 
creatures ;  Vatablus  therefore  renders  with  great  judgment, 
Luci  comparata,  potior  deprchenditur.  3dly,  The  sun  can- 
not make  that  which  is  deformed  or  ugly  to  bo  beautiful,and 
his  light  is  often  hurtful  and  injurious  to  tender  and  dis- 
eased eyes  ;  his  beams  are  too  bright  to  be  borne  sometimes, 
they  not  only  dazzle  and  confound,  but  frequently  hurt  and 
weaken  the  sense :  but  wisdom  never  offends  by  its  excess, 
the  brighter  and  more  heavenly  it  is,  the  more  she  pleases, 
and  where  she  tiiuis  any  moral  defects  or  imperfections, 
she  rcjuoves  or  amends  them.  Is  tlio  soul  polluted  and 
disfigured  by  trespasses  and  sin  ?  Divine  wisdom  purifies 
it  by  the  infusion  of  her  supernatural  grace.  Do  any  wan- 
der in  darkness  and  error  f  she  guides  and  assists  tliem  by 
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the  brightness  of  her  saving  truths.  Are  any  sensible  of 
their  siid  estate,  and  really  dosiroiis  of  a  dm?  she  i,nvolh 
medicine  to  heal  (heir  sickness.  So  thai  uli.ii  \\as  said  by 
Tully  of  virtue,  and  has  been  so  justly  applauded,  is 
equally  applicable  to  (he  spirit  of  wisdom,  "That  could 
we  behold  all  her  charms,  (ho  whole  world  would  be  in- 
finitely in  love  with  her."    (Cic.  OH",  lib.  i.) 

Ver.  30.  Forafler  Ihiscometh  night.]  That  wisdom  doefe 
thus  exceed  the  light,  is  manifest  from  this  Im tin  i  alignment, 
because njgflitconstantly  succeeds  lli>  .l.i\ ,  nn!  iIk  rot'oretho 
light  is  as  con.stantly  interrupted  by  d.iikiu  .-.s.  liul  Divine 
msdoni  admits  of  no  such  privations  or  ine(]ualities ;  it  has 
no  mixture  of  light  and  darkness,  of  good  and  evil,  but  is 
always  the  same,  i/estetday,  to-day,  and  for  crcr.  St. 
Austin  reasons  in  like  manner  upon  the  transitoiiiu  ss  of 
worldly  things:  "  Omnis  iste  ordo  pulcherrimus  rcrum 
valdi^  bonarum,  modis  suis  peractis,  transiturus  est,  mane 
quippe  in  eis  factum  est  et  vespera."  (Confess,  lib.  xiii. 
cap.  8;").)  Hut  St.  Chrysostom  comes  nearest  this  writer, 
and  has  the  very  same  thought  applied  to  grace;  ov\  oCre.ic 
&  Kd<T^«<;<;  itTTi  Xa;iir(»oci  ic.  r.  X.  "  Non  sic  niundus  clarus  est 
orientc  sole,  ut  atiima  illustratur  et  splendidior  tit,  i\  Spiritu 
gratiam  recipions:  banc  ncm|K>  luceni  el  voleiitibus  nobis 
etnolcntibusnoxsub.sequitur;  (roiW-o  ftiv  yap  Sia^{\tTai  vb^, 
which  are  the  very  words  of  our  author)  ilium  vert^  radium 
tenebrjo  non  nfmiut."  (IIomil.2l.  ad  Pop.  An(ioch.) 

But  vice  shall  not  prevail  against  wisdom.]  If  we  attend 
only  to  what  passes  ordinarily  in  life,  (his  observadon  may 
perhaps  stem  not  (o  be  altogether  just  or  well  grounded;  for 
human  wisdom,  or  that  whichtiod  is  pleased  to  communit^ate 
to  mankind,  is  subject  to  many  frailties:  as  ///c  Inwitching 
of  naughtiness  will  obscure  men's  reason,  so  the  wandering 
of  concupiscence  quite  perverts  and  undermines  it,  (iv.  12.) 
Such  as  have  been  admired  in  all  other  instances  for  their 
wisdom,  have  been  hurried  away  by  sinful  passions;  and 
the  finest  understanding  has  been  fouiul  a  weak  fence 
against  a  criminal  passion.  Solomon  himself  is  a  lament- 
able instance  of  (his  truth,  who  fell  shamefully,  notwith- 
standing his  singidar  accomplishments;  an<l  his  wisdom 
served  only  to  heighten  his  transgression  and  disgrace. 
Wo  must  understand  this  writer,  therefore,  of  Divine  wis- 
dom, wiiich  sin  cannot  approach,  nor  its  contagion  sully, 
much  less  can  the  power  of  il  prevail  over  her.  (irotius 
understands  this  place  of  adversity,  and  refers  to  Matt.  vl. 
34.  where  KaKln,  the  term  here  used,  is  taken  in  that  sense. 
According  to  this  acceptation  the  opposition  is  no  le.ss  just 
and  beautiful,  for  ns  prosperity  is  the  sunshine  of  fortune, 
so  adversity  niay  be  <  niisidiicd  as  its  shade;  in  this  view, 
the  meaning  is,  thai  liowi  \(  i  diiU  (lie  (loud  may  be,  which 
hangs  over  a  go(»d  man,  yet  shall  it  not  overwhelm  him ; 
though  misery  be  his  lot,  as  it  is  too  often  (he  la(e  of  good- 
ness, yet  shall  it  not  get  the  better  of  him  :  W'varv  Iroiihlcd 
on  even/  side  (says  St.  Paul,  speaking  of  himself  and  other 
sutfering  ('hris(ian8),  yet  not  distressed;  we  are  perplv.Ked, 
but  not  in  desi>air;  persecuted,  hut  not  forsaken ;  cast  down, 
hut  not  destroyed,  (2  Cor.  iv.  8,  D.)  And  even  in  such  a 
sad  catastrophe,  when  vice  is  so  (riumphant  and  success- 
ful as  to  destroy  a  good  and  virtuous  juan,  yet  if  we  take 
in  the  consideration  of  another  lile,  the  righteous,  however 
adlictcd  or  tormented,  will  be  found  to  have  come  olf  con- 
queror. 
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ARGUMKNT. 

Tlie  praise  of  wisdoni  is  continued,  which,  "upon  n  com« 
parison  of  the  most  desirable  things  in  life,  is  shewn  to 
be  preferal)le  to  them,  and,  from  an  induction  of  several 
valuable  and  weighty  particulars,  she  appears  (o  be  (ho 
procurer  of  such  great  advantages,  and  ought,  (hereforo, 
to  be  honoured  and  followed  after  by  such  as  have  tho 
greatest  regard  to  their  own  happiness.  The  chapter  con- 
cludes with  the  proper  dispositions  to  obtain  wisdom. 

Ver.  1.  fr  ISDOM  rtachttkfroinoneendtoanothtrmighti' 
ly,  and  sweetly  doth  she  order  all  things.]  i.  e.  Tho  Divino 
wisdom  is  infinite  and  immense,  e\ii-mls  it.self  throughout 
the  whole  world,  and  does  every  thing  in  it  mightily,  (hat  is, 
elfectually,  in  respect  of  the  end,  and  sii-eetly,  that  is,  with- 
out any  violence  or  ditliculty,  in  the  use  of  ilie  means.  This 
is  the  sense  of  (lie  \raMe  version  :  I'orrii/il  <iul<iii  scse,  ab 
exlreuio  lernirum  orlu  ml  e.xiremnm  ustjue  integrr.  St,  Ucr- 
nnrd  expounds  it  in  the  same  manner:  "  Attingit  i\  fine  tis- 
(\\ic  ad  fmem,  i.  e.  ;\  siunmo  coolo  us(ine  ad  infertores  partes 
(erra<:  i\  nniximo  angelo  usipie  ad  minimum  vermiculum, 
substantiali  quAdam  et  nbiquo  prnvsenti  fortitudine,  quan 
utiqne  luiiversa  potentissimo  movet,  ordinat,  et  aduiinistrat 
suaviter,  i.  e.  .sine  necessitate  ant  dilhcultate."  (Hern.  Lib. 
de  (J rat.  et  Lib.  Arbitr.  See  also  Fnlgcntius  do  Persona 
Christi,  lib.  ii.)  But  by  sweetly,  we  may  farther  understand 
the  manner  in  which  the  Divine  wisdom  works  \ipon  men's 
minds;  for  she  begins  the  great  work  i)f  salvation  in  men's 
hearts,  by  overruling  them  through  her  nn>tions  and  inn)res- 
sions,  inclining  them  (o  (heir  duty,  and  assisting  (hem  in  tho 
performance  of  it;  and  at  length,  having  happily  perfected 
it,  .she  conducts  them  to  glory  and  a  blessed  (>nd  of  their 
labours.  But  though  she  reaches  (Viun  one  end  to  the  other 
of  this  important  event,  and  acts  i)owerliilly  upon  the  .soul 
to  bring  it  to  pass ;  yet  she  does  il  swetdy,  and  without  any 
violence  or  inconsistence  with  men's  Ine  a-cncy;  she  en- 
courages them  by  all  the  endearing  methods,  and  in  tho 
most  engaging  manner,  to  Iheir  duty;  and  by  this  amiable 
mixture  of  sweetness,  tempers  and  sottcns  tho  yoke,  which 
would  otherwise  be  complained  of  as  hard  and  rigorous.— 
Some  have  understood  these  words  of  (Jod's  foreknow- 
ledge, that  his  prescience  rcacheth  to  tho  end  of  the  world, 
and  by  it  la-  foresaw,  from  all  eternity,  all  future  ev<>nts, 
even  to  the  consumnnUion  of  all  things;  so  that,  when  the 
whole  mystery  of  God's  dispensations  shall  bo  finished  and 
unravelled,  il  will  appear,  that  nothing  is  <<>iilaiiied  in  them 
but  what  (I'od  had  formerly  foretold  ami  tleclared  by  his 
prophets.  (See  liowth's  I'leluc  to  his  IJoimiieiils.)  And 
to  this  purpo.se  he  applies  what  Isaiah  says  of  (iod's  fore- 
knowledge, (xlvi.  10.)  (hat  //(  (Ik  tans  Ihi  iinl from  the  he- 
giuning  ;  an  expression,  it  must  be  owned,  not  very  unlike 
that  of  this  writer.  1  shall  only  observe  farther,  that  (his 
ver.se,  in  some  copies,  is  made  the  conclusion  of  the  former 
chapter. 

Ver. ;).  in  that  she  is  conversant  with  God,  she  maguijieth 
her  nobility.]  This  is  but  indillerentiy  expressed;  it  would 
!)<>  I)etter  rendered  literally  thus.  Herein  she  displays  her 
high  birth,  that  she  exists  with  (.!od,  and  is  intimately  united 
to  him  Ellefuit  voir  la  gloire  de  son  oriyine,  en  ce  quelle 
est  (troitement  unie  A  Dieu,  says  Culmet.     Vatablua  very 
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properly  renders,  Nobililatem  gtneris  ejus  hoc  illustrat, 
quod  convictu  Dei  utitur  ;  avft^iliDatv  Qtov  txovaa,  which  is 
imperfectly  rendered  in  our  version,  conversant  with  God, 
as  that  phrase  is  now  commonly  understood,  for  it  implies 
much  more,  viz.  that  wisdom,  as  a  Divine  attribute  (for  I 
woaid  understand  the  place  of  this  principally),  is  intimately 
united  with  God,  lives  always  in  and  with  him,  and  is  in- 
separable from  him,  as  his  spouse  and  partner;  and  thus 
<n»/u|3f«iMr<c  is  used  ver.  9.  (see  more  in  that  note.)  Nor  is  it 
better  expressed  in  the  Vulgate  by  contubemium.  The 
Syriac  version  uses  consortium;  but  those  interpreters,  as 
if  they  were  sensible  of  some  defect,  and  that  they  had  not 
reached  the  force  of  the  original,  add  immediately  after,  by 
way  of  explanation,  quoniam  Deus  est  pater  ejus.  Philo, 
in  bis  allegorical  way,  explains  the  nearness  of  this  relation 
between  God  and  wisdom ;  his  words  are  a  close  and  ex- 
cellent comment  upon  this  place,  tov  yovv  roSt  to  irav  tpya- 
aifuvov  Btifiiovpyov  ofxov  koI  iraripa  ilvai  tov  ytyovoTO^,  firp-ipa 
8^  rqii  TOV  7r£jro(>|icoToc  fjr«m')/xjjv,  y  avviov  6  Geoc  EoirtjpE  y(vt- 
mv.  (Phil.de  Ebriet.  et  alibi.)  In  a  lower  sense  we  may  un- 
derstand this  passage  of  human  or  derivative  wisdom,  that 
this  likewise  shews  her  great  worth,  and  singular  excel- 
lence, in  that  God  himself  vouchsafes  to  communicate  him- 
self to,  and  converse  with,  a  truly  wise  soul,  not  in  dreams 
by  night,  as  with  Joseph ;  not  by  an  audible  voice,  as  with 
St.  Paul;  but  with  the  still  small  voice,  speaking  to  the 
soul,  in  breathings  not  to  be  uttered. 

Ver.  4.  She  is  privy  to  the  mysteries  of  God.]  The  mar- 
ginal reading  is,  teacher,  which  agrees  with  the  Vulgate, 
Doctrix  enim  est  disciplincB  Dei,  and  with  Mvtn-tc  iTritrn'mng  in 
the  Greek ;  for  Muctt«c  is  a  technical  term,  and,  according  to 
Budseus,  signifies  an  interpreter  of  sacred  mysteries.  The 
sense  here  is,  that  Divine  wisdom  can  best  teach  the  know- 
ledge of  God,  reveal  its  mysteries,  and  initiate  men  into 
them,  as,  knowing  the  deep  things  of  God,  and  being  in  his 
bosom,  cannot  but  be  privy  to  them.  And  so  the  Syriac 
happily  renders.  Ipsa  est  d  secretis  Dei,  et  a  consiliis  ejus. 

And  a  lover  of  his  works^  AlperXg,  with  which  agrees  the 
marginal  reading;  and  the  Vulgate  renders  in  like  manner, 
"  Electrix  operum  ejus,"  Chooser  of  his  works.  Dr.  Grabe 
and  Budaeus  read  tvptrlg.  According  to  either  reading  the 
sense  seems  to  be,  that  the  Divine  wisdom  designed,  con- 
trived, and  appointed,  God's  works,  as  is  declared  more  ex- 
plicitly in  the  two  following  verses.  Calmet  understands 
it  in  a  more  extensive  sense,  of  wisdom's  superintendency 
and  direction  of  his  works,  qui  est  la  directrice  de  ses  ou- 
vrages.  The  Syriac  and  Arabic  versions  understand  this 
passage  of  wisdom  in  the  most  exalted  sense ;  the  former 
reads,  Gloria  cunctorum  operum  ejus,  and  the  latter,  Sub- 
limior  dignitate  cunctis  operibus  ejus. 

Ver.  5.  What  is  richer  than  wisdom,  which  worketh  all 
things  ?]  Sapientia  omnium  rerum  artifice,  according  to  the 
Arabic;  and  the  Syriac  renders,  Quandoquidem  ipsa  fecit 
omnia.  But  the  meaning  probably  here  is,  that  skill  and 
wisdom  make  men  successful  and  thriving  in  every  busi- 
ness and  calling,  and  are  the  most  likely  means  to  procure 
men  reputation  and  a  good  fortune.  Riches  and  honour 
are  with  wisdom,  says  the  true  Solomon,  (Prov.  viii.  18.) 
who  could  confirm  this  truth  from  his  own  plentiful  expe- 
rience of  both,  which  God  annexed  to  his  gift  of  wisdom. 
But  we  must  observe  at  the  same  time  of  wisdom,  that  she 
teaches  men  rather  the  contempt,  than  an  immoderate  and 


eager  pursuit  of  riches;  to  be  content  with  a  little,  and  to 
esteem  spiritual  attainments,  and  the  improvements  of  the 
soul,  as  their  chiefest  good,  their  truest  riches. 

Ver.  6.  And  if  prudence  work.]  Ei  ?«  <fp6vi}ai^  ipyai^tTat, 
i.  e.  If  skill  and  industry  produce  the  most  admired  works 
of  art,  who  is  so  justly  to  be  esteemed  the  author  of  them, 
as  wisdom,  the  most  accomplished,  and,  I  may  add,  univer- 
sal artist  ?  and  is  therefore,  with  great  propriety,  called, 
vavTutv  Tfxvlrig  <ro^fa,  (vii.  22.)  for  she  presides  over  every 
instance  of  science,  directs  and  perfects  it.  Instead  of  tp- 
ydi^cTtti,  which  is  the  common  reading,  and  followed  by  our 
translators.  Dr.  Grabe  reads  tpa^trat,  as  more  agreeable  to 
what  goes  before  and  follows  alter,  viz.  u  8J  irXoirrog  imSrv 
jUJ/Tov  KTTi/ia.  (ver.  5.)  tl  StKaiO(Tvvr}v  ayair^Tig.  (\eT.7.)tnro\v- 
TTttpiav  irnBil  tiq.  Expressions  all  equivalent  to  tpa^trm.  (See 
Prolegom.  cap.  4.)  In  the  midst  of  these  he  thinks  it  comes 
in  very  properly,  And  if  prudence  is  admired  and  loved  ;  the 
only  objection  with  him  is,  that  ipaZiTai  is  a  poetical  word^ 
which  will  indeed  have  but  little  weight,  if  what  that  learned 
critic  seems  to  insinuate  be  true,  that  the  Book  of  Wisdom 
was  originally  ^vrote  in  metre.  It  is  certain,  he  has  placed 
it  among  the  metrical  books,  and  in  the  Alexandrian  MS. 
it  preserves  the  appearance  of  verse,  as  well  as  the  Book 
of  Psalms,  Song  of  Solomon,  Ecclesiastes,  &c.  Calmet 
also  is  of  opinion,  that  it  was  wrote  in  metre.  (See  his  Dic- 
tionary in  voce  Wisdom.)  However  the  learned  may  de- 
termine about  this  nicety,  still  I  am  of  opinion,  that  ioyaZf- 
TM  is  not  only  the  true  but  the  better  reading ;  for  ^povijOTc 
without  it  is  too  general,  and  may  be  applied  to  any  thing 
else  as  well  as  work,  and  for  want  of  it  the  beauty  of  the 
next  sentence  is  lost.  The  same  words  very  nearly  occur 
together,  vii.  16.  (see  note  on  that  place;)  and  in  Exod. 
xxxi.  where  works  of  difiierent  sorts  are  mentioned ;  ipyal^t- 
Tai  is  the  term  used  often  upon  the  occasion. 

Who  of  all  that  are,  is  a  more  cunning  workman  than 
she?]  Tt'c  avTTig  TU)v  ovTbiv  fiaWov  iiTTi  TfxytTT}^;  The  ancient 
Vulgate  reads,  Quis  horum  qua  sunt  magis  quam  ilia  est 
artifex?  which  can  neither  relate  to  persons  nor  things,  as 
different  interpreters  have  understood  the  place ;  not  to 
the  former,  as  our  version  takes  it,  for  then  the  reading 
should  be,  Quis  horum  qui  sunt,  &c.  not  to  the  latter,  as 
Coverdale's  version  and  the  Geneva  Bible  have  it,  for  then 
it  should  be,  Ecquid  horum  qute  sunt,  &c.  or  something  to 
that  effect,  and  in  the  Greek,  Tf  rwv  ovtwv  ;  as  in  the  verse 
foregoing  it  is,  Ti  aoflac  irXovaiMTepov.  I  think,  therefore, 
the  sense  of  this  place  has  hitherto  been  mistaken,  and  that 
the  true  rendering  of  it,  as  it  stands  connected  with  the  con- 
text, is,  If  wisdom  is  so  good  a  worker  as  to  work  all  things, 
who  has  a  better  claim,  or  is  more  likely  to  be  the  maker, 
tHjv  ovTiDv,  of  all  things  existing  ?  This  sense  the  very 
placing  and  structure  of  the  Greek  points  out  to  us ;  it  is 
likewise  the  meaning  of  the  Vulgate  quoted  above,  and 
probably  of  Junius,  who  renders,  Quis  eorvtn  qua  in  na- 
tura  sunt,  artifex  potiiis  est  qudm  ipsa  ?  Messieurs  du  Port- 
Royal  understand  it  of  wisdom,  as  being  the  supreme  di- 
rectress and  architect,  by  whom  all  things  were  made.  Qui 
a  plus  de  part  quelle  dans  cet  art,  avec  lequel  toutes  choses 
ont  estifaites?    (See  Rom.  iv.  17.) 

Ver.  7.  If  a  man  love  righteousness,  her  labours  are  vir- 
tues.] This  is  obscurely  expressed:  the  meaning  is,  that 
wisdom  produces  the  several  following  virtues,  or  that 
they  are  her  work ;  for  the  very  end  and  scope  of  wisdom  is. 
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to  make  men  just  and  virtuous,  considerate  and  resigned; 
and  that  which  does  not  propose  this  as  its  object,  may  be 
looked  upon  as  curiosity,  folly,  or  vanity.  The  pursuit 
therefore  of  wisdom,  necessarily  leads  to  the  four  cardinal 
virtues,  as  they  are  distinguished,  which  compose  righte- 
ousness, considered  in  its  largest  sense ;  and  the  following 
virtues,  or  graces,  are  so  many  branches  of  it :  for  tem- 
perance teaches  men  moderation,  and  a  restrained  use  of 
pleasures  and  the  good  things  of  the  world;  fortitude,  how 
to  bear  and  behave  under  the  evils  and  afflictions  of  it; 
prudence  is  employed  in  finding  out  and  making  use  of 
proper  ways  and  means  ;  and  justice,  in  a  fair  and  impar- 
tial rendering  to  all  their  dues.  Philo  has  exactly  the  same 
thought  and  distinction,  expressed  only  in  his  allegorical 
way,  upon  Gen.  ii.  10.  A  river  went  out  of  Eden,  and  from 
thence  it  was  parted,  and  became  into  four  heads;  which 
he  thus  allegorizes,  Fluvius  est  virtus  generalis,  quatuor 
autem  derivationes  sunt  totidem  virtutes  ex  Edene,  id  est 
sapientid  Dei,  effluentes  ;  nimirum,  prudentia,  temperantia, 
fortitude,  justitia.  Prudentia  circa  agenda,  terminos  illis 
ponens  ;  fortitudo  sustinendo  ;  temperantia  eligendo  ;  justi- 
tiasuum  cuique  tribuendo.  (SS.  Legum  Allegoriarum.lib.i.) 
Which  are  the  four  species  here  enumerated,  arising  from 
one  common  fountain-head,  viz.  righteousness. 

Ver.  8.  Jf  a  man  desire  much  experience.^  YloXweipiav. 
The  Vulgate  renders  more  justly,  Multitudinem  scientia,  to 
which  Coverdale's  version  agrees,  Jf  a  man  desire  much 
knowledge:  the  Syriac  is  to  the  same  effect.  Si  quis  item 
capiat  admodum  esse  peritus,  which  Vatablus  also  favours. 
The  word  experience  seems  here  improper  and  disagreeable 
to  what  follows ;  for  experience  cannot  possibly  relate  to 
what  is  to  come,  nor  foresee  any  future  events ;  but  wis- 
dom can  prognosticate  what  shall  happen,  can  foresee  the 
change  of  weather,  and  foretell  eclipses  of  the  sun  and 
moon,  which  are  called  here  signs  and  wonders :  for  an- 
ciently such  discoveries  were  extremely  rare,  and  the  ig- 
norance of  the  people  was  so  great,  that  they  looked  upon 
such  phenomena  as  prodigies.  Plutarch  remarks,  that 
"Anaxagoras,  and  such  as  first  discovered  and  explained 
the  cause  of  them,  durst  not  speak  in  public,  for  fear  of 
being  thought  atheists  or  magicians,  but  instructed  their 
disciples  in  the  reason  of  them  privately,  and  by  word  of 
mouth,  without  committing  their  observations  to  writing." 
(In  vit.  Niciae.) 

Ver.  9.  /  purposed  to  take  her  to  me  to  live  with  me.'\ 
"EKpiva  ravrrtv  ajdytaSrai  Trpoc  rrviifttwaiv.  I  purposed  to  take 
her  to  be  my  partner  for  life,  to  be  my  spouse,  as  is  ex- 
pressed ver.  2.  for  1  understand  dydytaOai  in  both  places  to 
refer  to  the  marriage  ceremony  of  leading  the  bride  to  the 
bridegroom's  house.  What  follows  seems  to  confirm  this 
acceptation,  for  she  was  to  be  to  him  his  bosom-counsellor, 
"  bona  daturam  consilia,"  says  Vatablus,  one  that  would 
faithfully  advise  him  in  all  difficulties,  comfort  him  tenderly 
in  all  afflictions,  and  kindly  divide  his  cares  and  griefs  with 
him ;  which  Ls  the  description  of  a  happy  marriage.  The 
reading  of  all  the  copies  is,  irapaiviaif:  <ppovriSuiv,  possibly 
jropaivETic  may  be  the  true  reading,  agreeably  to  pvari^,  tv- 
psrlc,  (TVfifiovXoi;  which  go  just  before,  adhortatrix. 

Ver.  11.  I  shall  be  found  of  quick  conceit,  and  shall  be 
admired  in  the  sight  of  great  men.]  This  was  eminently  true 
of  the  real  Solomon,  as  appears  by  that  distinguishing 
judgment  which  he  shewed  in  the  case  of  the  two  contend- 


ing harlots,  when  by  a  nice  decision  he  brought  to  light 
what  artifice  and  dissimulation  had  concealed,  and  artfully 
found  a  way  to  come  at  even  the  bottom  of  the  heart,  and 
to  unravel  its  most  secret  intentions ;  for,  by  an  appearance 
of  severity  only,  without  any  violence  to  the  parent  or  the 
child,  nature  herself  at  once  declared,  by  the  motions  and 
sentiments  of  either  tenderness  or  indifference,  which  were 
then  visible  without  disguise,  which  was  the  counterfeit, 
and  which  the  real, mother;  upon  which  the  text  adds.  That 
all  Israel  lieard  of  the  judgment  which  the  king  had  judged; 
and  they  feared  the  king,  for  they  saw  that  the  wisdom  of 
God  was  in  him,  to  do  judgment,  (1  Kings  iii.  28.) 

Ver.  12.  If  I  talk  much,  they  shall  lay  their  hands  upon 
their  mouth.]  It  is  a  proverbial  expression,  and  implies  si- 
lence. (See  the  like,  Ecclus.  v.  12.  Prov.  xxx.  32.)  The 
poet  well  expresses  it,  digito  compesce  labellum :  accord- 
ingly Harpocrates,  by  the  ancients  feigned  to  be  the  god  of 
silence,  is  pictured  with  his  finger  on  his  mouth,  to  recom- 
mend, by  this  expressive  gesture,  either  a  well-timed  si- 
lence, or  at  least  a  discreet  government  of  the  tongue.  (See 
Stephan.  Diet.  Histor,  in  voce.) 

Ver.  15.  I  shall  be  found  good  among  the  multitude,  and 
valiant  in  war.]  We  have  here  the  two  essential  qualities 
to  constitute  a  complete  prince,  goodness  in  the  care  and 
management  of  his  own  people,  and  valour  to  head  them 
in  any  warlike  expedition  against  others.  Alexander  the 
Great  is  said  to  have  studied  much,  and  repeated  often,  that 
fine  maxim  of  Homer,  which  the  expression  of  this  writer 
very  much  resembles,  and  is  worthy  indeed  of  the  true 
Solomon : 

Virgil  has  happily  expressed  the  same  thought  in  the  fol- 
lowing line ; 

"  Parcere  subjectis,  et  debellare  superbos :" 

Where  both  those  celebrated  poets  agree  with  our  author, 
in  making  the  excellence  of  a  king  to  consist  in  goodness 
and  clemency  to  his  own  subjects,  and  in  martial  courage 
to  reduce  an  insulting  enemy ;  in  being  amiable  to  the  one, 
and  terrible  to  the  other.  So  that  even  according  to  the 
notions  of  paganism,  a  prince  is  only  so  far  great,  as  he  is 
tender  and  careful  of  his  subjects ;  nor  should  he  think  of 
his  power  but  with  a  view  to  do  good,  and,  in  imitation  of 
the  title  of  tlie  gods,  to  place  the  character  of  very  good, 
before  very  great,  to  he  optimus  maximus,likG  Jupiter,  from 
whom  he  derives  his  power.  Seneca  has  an  observation  to 
the  same  purpose,  "  Proximum  Diis  locum  tenet,  qui  se  ex 
Deorum  natura  gerit;  hoc  aftectare,  hoc  imitari  decet, 
maximum  ita  haberi,  ut  optimus  siraul  habeare."  (Senec. 
lib.  i.  de  Clem.  cap.  19.)  But,  upon  the  comparison,  a 
prince  should  prefer  the  amiable  name  of  Pater  Patrice,  or 
father  of  his  country,  to  all  the  pompous  titles  and  appel- 
lations which  victory  and  triumph  can  heap  upon  him,  and 
not  so  much  to  aim  at  his  own  glory,  or  the  enlargement  of 
his  dominions  through  ambition,  as  to  protect  his  subjects, 
and  labour  to  make  them  happy:  for  the  trophies  of  even 
a  successful  war  are  not  so  much  to  be  coveted,  as  the 
blessings  of  a  settled  peace ;  nor  the  conquest  of  foreign 
nations,  as  the  love,  preservation,  and  good  order,  of  his 
own  people. 
Ver.  18.  In  the  works  of  her  hands  are  infinite  riches.] 
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nXo&Toc  avficXjjriic,  i.e.  Riches  which  are  durable,  and  fade 
not  away.  Vatablus  renders  accordingly,  perennesdivilias, 
and  the  Vulgate  is  to  the  same  cflect.  Calinet  understands 
it  of  riches,  qui  ne  manquent  jamais.  And  that  this  is  the 
true  rendering,  appears  from  the  like  expression  upon  the 
same  subject,  vii.  14.  whore  wisdom  is  called  Srriaavpog  dvtK- 
Xjirijc,  which  our  translators  rightly  there  render,  A  treasure 
tliat  never  faileth.  The  expression  in  our  version,  seems 
rather  to  denote  the  quantity  than  the  quality  of  the  riches, 
and  so  it  is  commonly  understood.  The  sense  of  the  pas- 
sage is,  that  true  wisdom  which  is  from  above,  and  makes 
us  wise  unto  salvation,  will  procure  for  us  riches  which 
fade  not  away,  together  with  that  glory,  satisfaction,  and 
pleasure,  which  preferment,  honour,  and  wealth,  the  re- 
wards of  other  studies,  arc  only  faint  resemblances  of. 
For  such  is  the  excellency  of  Divine  knowledge,  that  it 
will  not  only  forward  our  admission  into  heaven,  bnt  ac- 
company us  thither:  St.  Jerome  therefore  well  advises, 
"  Discamus  in  terris,  quorum  nobis  scientia  persevcret  in 
coelo."    (Epist.  ad  Paulin.) 

Ver.  19.  For  I  was  a  witty  child,  and  had  a  good  spirit.] 
Ilatc  VfiTiv  iv<f>vr)^,  i/^X^C  ^t  iXa)(ov  dyaOric.  Ei^uia  answers 
to  bona  indoles,  and  in  Junius's  version  is  properly  ex- 
pressed by  it ;  i.  e.  I  was  naturally  well  disposed  towards 
wisdom,  and  of  a  good  capacity,  had  a  quickness  of  parts, 
and  readiness  of  apprehension,  and  a  soul  more  susceptible 
of  instruction  than  many  others,  and  superior  to  them  in 
its  natural  talents  and  endowments.  That  all  souls  are  not 
equal  as  to  their  disposition,  nor  equally  capable  of,  or  in- 
clined to,  wisdom,  is  the  sentiment  of  most  writers;  particu- 
larly St.  Austin  says,  "  Alii  fatui,  alii  tardissimi  ingenii,  et 
ad  intelligendum  quodammodo  plumbei,  alii  obliviosi,  alii 
acuti  memoresque  nascuntur,  alii  utroque  munere  praediti." 
(Aug.  lib.  iv.  cont.  Jul.  cap.  3.)  But  I  rather  choose  to  un- 
derstand this  of  moral  dispositions,  and  of  the  inclination 
of  the  soul  to  goodness.  But  Philo's  notion  comes  nearest 
our  author,  who  acknowledges  two  sorts  or  species  of 
souls,  placed  in  the  air;  "That  some  always  continue 
there,  and  others  descend  into  and  inhabit  bodies;  of  the 
latter,  some  apply  themselves  to  sublime  and  useful  know- 
ledge, which,  even  after  the  death  of  the  body,  they  con- 
tinue to  pursue,  to  purchase  a  life  incorruptible  and  eter- 
nal ;  but  ethers,  overwhelmed  by  the  weight  of  the  flesh, 
neglect  the  care  and  study  of  wisdom,  are  intent  upon 
riches  and  vanity,  and  attached  wholly  to  things  sensible 
and  corporeal."  (De  Gigantibus.)  Our  author  mentions  it 
as  his  good  luck  and  fortune  to  have  a  soul  well  inclined, 
^nd  of  the  better  sort,  with  the  additional  happiness  of  its 
being  joined  to  a  body  pure  and  undefiled.  I  say  good 
fortune,  for  the  learned  father  above  observes  upon  iXaxov, 
which  the  Vulgate  renders  sortitus  sum,  that  "  it  intimates, 
that  he  received  his  good  spirit  or  disposition  as  it  were  by 
accident,  by  the  free  donation  and  undeserved  bounty  of 
God's  goodness,  to  exclude  and  guard  against  the  least 
surmise  of  any  precedent  merit,  '  ad  aufercndam  suspicio- 
nem  prajcedentium  meritorum  sortis  nomen  accersit.' "  (De 
Gen.  ad  Lit.  lib.  X.  cap.  18.)  How  justly  this  remark  is 
grounded,  and  whether  this  writer  intended  such  a  sense, 
the  learned  will  determine. 

Ver.  20.  Yea,  rather,  being  good,  I  came  into  a  body  un- 
dejiled.]  This  sentence  seems  to  favour  the  opinion  of  a 
pre-existencc  of  souls.     It  was  a  notion  of  the  Pythago- 


reans and  Platonists,  of  the  Jewitlh  doctors,  and  rabbini* 
cal  writers,  and,  after  them,  entertained  by  Origen,  and 
some  other  Christian  writers,  that  all  souls  were  created 
by  God  at  the  beginning  of  the  world  out  of  nothing,  and 
were  reserved  and  deposited  in  some  of  the  heavenly  re- 
gions ;  that,  according  to  their  good  or  ill  behaviour  in  the 
state  and  region  above,  antecedent  to  their  being  incor- 
porated with  mortal  and  earthly  vehicles,  they  were  after- 
ward, as  infinite  wisdom  saw  occasion,  sent  down  into 
bodies  ready  fitted  for,  and  properly  disposed  to,  receive 
fhem,  and  were  accordingly  lodged  here  below,  either  in 
sickly  or  healthful,  in  vicious  or  well-inclined  bodies.  This 
notion,  that  souls  pre-existed,  and  descended  into  suitable 
bodies,  was  the  opinion  of  the  pharisees  particularly, 
which  they  are  thought  to  have  borrowed  from  the  Pla- 
tonists. (Joseph,  de  Bell.  Jud.  lib.  ii.  cap.  12.)  Philo,  who, 
upon  all  occasions,  speaks  the  sentiments  of  the  ancient 
Jew.s,  favours  this  notion  in  many  places  (de  Confns. 
Linguarum,  de  Gigantibus,  de  Abraham);  but  he  is  most 
express  in  the  following  passage:  Touraiv  rwv  ypvxiov,  al 
ixiv  Kariaaiv  ivSt^tiaofiivai  awjiam  OviyroXg,  oaai  irpoajuoTOTU 
Koi  (j>iXo(T<i)fiaTai — Harum  alia  descendunt  illiganda  corpo- 
ribus  mortalibus,  quotquot  viciniores  sunt  terrce,  amantio- 
resque  corporum.  (De  Somniis.)  To  this  notion  that  ques- 
tion of  our  Saviour's  disciples  is  generally  thought  to  al- 
lude, John  ix.  2.  Did  this  man  sin,  or  his  parents,  that  he 
was  bom  blind?  And  some  have  interpreted  to  the  same 
sense,  avaXvaai,  Philip,  i.  23.  and  6  Kaipbg  rfjc  c/u^c  dvakv- 
aiwg,  2  Tim.  iv.  6.  but  dvaXvai^,  even  though  we  should 
understand  it  in  these  and  other  places  where  it  occurs,  in 
the  sense  of  return,  rather  than  departure,  does  not  coun- 
tenance the  notion  of  a  pre-existence,  as  it  is  commonly 
understood.  It  is  farther  objected  against  this  passage, 
that  it  is  inconsistent  with  the  doctrine  of  original  sin ;  for 
we  cannot  suppose  tJie  body  of  any  descendant  of  Adam 
to  bo  pure,  untainted,  or  undefiled,  as  is  here  asserted,  nor 
any  soul  to  enter  into  an  earthly  vehicle,  that  is  entirely 
clean  and  perfect,  and  altogether  free  from  any  original 
leaven:  Nemo  miindus  ii  peccato  (says  St.  Austin,)  nee  in- 
fans,  cujus  est  unius  diei  vita  super  terram.  (Confess,  lib.  i. 
cap.  7.)  In  the  Bclgic  version,  the  translators,  in  their 
preface  prefixed  to  the  Apocrypha,  single  out  this  passage 
as  exceptionable  on  this  account.  (See  Limborch.  Theoh 
Christ,  lib.  i.  cap.  3.)  To  obviate  this  objection,  founded 
upon  a  truth  which  we  must  all  own,  and  do  sensibly  ex- 
perience, as  being  equally  by  nature  sinners,  and  children 
of  wrath,  Calmet  observes,  that  this  writer  is  not  to  be 
understood  as  speaking  of  a  body  absolutely  pure  and  un- 
defiled, and  entirely  free  from  any  hereditary  infection,  but 
of  a  body  less  corrupt  and  less  disposed  to  evil  than  many 
others,  Moins  corrumpu  et  moins  poyti  au  mal  que  beau- 
coup  d'autres.  (Comment,  in  loc.)  But  the  justness  of 
this  solution  itself,  will  perhaps  be  disputed ;  and  it  may 
probably  be  questioned,  whether  a  body  less  vicious,  or 
less  subject  to  human  corruptions,  can,  with  any  more  pro- 
priety, be  said  to  be  both  pure  and  undefiled,  than  a  body 
can  be  said  to  be  chaste,  that  is  less  unclean ;  or  sound  and 
healthful,  that  is  less  infirm  and  sickly.  Lyranus,  and 
some  other  commentators,  have  attempted  another  inter- 
pretation of  the  place  to  the  following  sense,  Increasing 
more  and  more  in  virtue  and  goodness,  I  came  to  have  a 
body  chaste  and  undefiled,  which  is  founded  upon  the  ren- 
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dering  of  the  Vulgate,  Et  cum  essem  magis  bonus,  vent  ad 
corpus  incoinquinatum ;  i.  e.  says  Tirinus,  "  Cum  magis 
magisque  per  virtutum  exercitium  crescerem  in  bonitate, 
CO  deveni  ut  etiam  corpus  mihi  asset  bene  temperatum, 
mundura,  et  castum."  (Comment,  in  loc.)  And  even  Mes- 
sieurs du  Port-Royal  take  it  in  the  same  sense,  Devenant 
bon  de  plus  en  plus.  But  neither  does  this  remedy  seem 
quite  to  heal  the  sore,  for  the  true  rendering  of  the  Greek, 
fiaXXov  Sf  dyaObc  wv,  is  not  cum  essem  magis  bonus,  but  li- 
terally magis  vero,  or  rather  imo  vero  cum  essem  bonus; 
so  that  magis  is  transposed  in  the  Vulgate,  either  design- 
edly or  by  accident :  nor  is  fiaWov  dya^b^  the  usual  com- 
parative way  of  expression  among  the  Greeks,  but  dfielvujv, 
or  /SfAriwv  ;  as  in  the  Latin  tongue,  we  do  not  usually  say 
magis  bonus,  but  melior,  or  emendatior :  nor  does  tjXS'ov  tic 
(Twyua  d/jilavTov  signify,  I  came  at  length  to  have  a  body  un- 
defiled,  but,  I  entered  into  a  body  at  first  undefiled.  Upon 
tlie  whole,  as  the  expressions  here  seem  to  favour  a  pre- 
existence,  and  this  writer  labours,  as  it  were,  to  establish 
that  notion,  using  an  iTrwogBuiaiv,  or  a  rhetorical  correction 
of  himself,  as  if  he  had  said  too  little,  in  the  words  i^u^w 
tXaxov  dya^iK  '• — as  the  Syriac  and  Arabic  versions  both 
understand  and  render  this  passage  in  a  sense  rather  fa- 
vouring the  notion  of  a  pre-existence ;  the  former  very  ex- 
pressly. Propter  bonitatem  meam  veni  in  corpus  purum; 
and  the  latter,  Imo  bonus  eram,  ideoque  immaculatus  in- 
gressus  sum  in  corpus: — and,  lastly,  as  the  solutions  offered 
to  evade  the  objections  urged  against  this  place,  seem 
weak  and  unsatisfactory, — I  must  ingenuously  acknow- 
ledge, that  it  seems  to  me  to  savour  of  Platonism ;  nor  is 
it  improbable,  that  this  writer,  who  was  undoubtedly  a 
Jew,  received  a  tincture  in  this  and  some  other  instances, 
to  be  met  with  in  this  book,  from  the  prevailing  notions 
among  his  countrymen.  This,  however,  is  certain,  that 
whether  we  understand  this  verse  of  a  body  absolutely  and 
originally  chaste  and  undefiled,  free  from  all  taint  of  ori- 
ginal sin;  or  of  one,  subject  to  its  frailties,  lusts,  and  cor- 
ruptions, but  subdued  and  freed  from  the  power  and  do- 
minion of  them,  by  temperance,  prayer,  and  religious  ex- 
ercises; in  either  respect  we  cannot  well  understand  or 
apply  this  to  the  true  Solomon,  whose  purity  more  espe- 
cially cannot  be  mentioned  to  his  honour. 

Ver.  21.  Nevertheless,  when  I  perceived  that  I  could  not 
otherwise  obtain  her.]  Tvov^  Bi  on  ovk  aXAwe  taofiai  lyKpa- 
T^c,  which  the  Vulgate  renders,  "Ut  scivi  quoniam  aliter  non 
possem  esse  continens,  nisi  Deus  det,  adii  Dominum  :"  And 
knowing  that  the  gift  of  continency  was  from  God,  and  that 
his  grace  could  alone  preserve  me  chaste,  I  prayed  unto 
him;  which  Coverdale  follows  in  his  version.  When  I  per- 
ceived that  I  could  not  keep  myself  chaste,  &c.  The  Syriac 
also  takes  the  words  in  the  same  sense,  Sciens  quod  non 
possimme  ipsum  domare ;  and  St.  Austin,  Confess,  lib.  x. 
cap.  31.  It  is  surprising  that  an  interpretation,  which  is 
by  no  means  agreeable  to  the  context,  and  founded  proba- 
bly upon  a  mistake,  .should  be  supported  by  so  great  au- 
thorities ;  for  it  seems  to  have  taken  its  rise  from  a  mis- 
understanding of  the  meaning  of  the  Greek  word  tyicparijc, 
which  signifies  both  continens  and  compos ;  but  the  latter 
sense,  which  is  followed  by  our  translators,  the  Arabic 
version,  Vatablus,  and  the  Geneva  Bible,  is  far  prefer- 
able, as  will  appear  if  we  include  the  nineteenth  and  twenti- 
eth verses  in  a  parenthesis,  as  indeed  they  ought  to  be ;  and 


then  the  true  sense  of  this  passage  will  be  clearer,  and  the 
connexion  more  visible ;  for  the  meaning  will  then  plainly 
be, — I  went  about  seeking  wisdom,  to  take  her  to  me,  and 
when  I  found  that  I  could  not  otherwise  obtain  wisdom, 
"  Me  non  aliter  fore  compotem  illius,  nisi  Deus  dederit," 
says  Junius,  I  prayed  unto  the  Lord  for  it.  There  is  the 
same  mistake  in  the  Vulgate,  and  upon  the  very  same  oc- 
casion, Ecclus.  vi.  27.  where  c-yKpari)?  yivofiivng,  in  the 
Vulgate,  continens  f actus,  is  much  more  justly  rendered  in 
our  version.  When  thou  hast  got  hold  of  her  (wisdom),  let 
her  not  go,  in  the  sense  which  the  context  necessarily  re- 
quires. Vatablus  and  Junius  expound  the  place  in  the 
same  manner  ;  the  latter  expressly  renders.  Compos  f actus, 
earn  ne  dimittito.  See  also  Ecclus.  xv.  1.  where  there  is  the 
like  mistake  in  the  Vulgate. 

Except  God  gave  her  me.]  Wisdom,  which  is  here  meant, 
and  not  the  gift  of  continency  (see  the  note  above),  like 
other  good  and  perfect  gifts,  is  from  above,  and  cometh 
down  from  the  Father  of  lights,  (James  i.  17.)  It  is  a 
pretty  observation  which  Bishop  Sanderson  makes  on 
these  words,  and  very  applicable,  "  That  those  perfections 
and  virtues  which  the  heathen  moralists  call  s^ti?,  or  habits, 
the  apostle,  by  a  far  better  name,  calls  Sotriig,  or  gifts,  to 
intimate  to  us  how  we  came  by  them,  and  whom  we  ought 
to  thank  for  them:"  (Serm.  3.  ad  Clerum.)  and  the  same 
inspired  writer  has  a  more  particular  direction  as  to  the 
very  point  before  us,  If  any  man  lack  wisdom,  let  him  ask 
of  God,  that  giveth  to  all  men  liberally,  and  it  shall  be 
given  him,  (i.  5.)  The  ingenious  Mr.  Cowley  observes  of 
Virgil,  "  That  his  first  wish  was  to  be  a  good  philosopher, 
and  that  God,  whom  he  seemed  to  understand  better  than 
most  of  the  learned  heathens,  dealt  with  him  just  as  he  did 
with  Solomon  ;  because  he  prayed  for  wisdom  in  the  first 
place,  he  added  all  things  else  which  were  subordinately 
to  be  desired."    (See  Martyn's  Georgics,  lib.  ii.  p.  198.) 

I  prayed  unto  the  Lord,  and  besought  him.]  To  apply  to 
God  for  the  gift  of  wisdom,  who  has  the  sole  disposal  of 
it,  was  not  only  an  instance  of  it,  but  a  sure  and  infallible 
way  of  obtaining  it.  Philo  has  a  fine  observation  upon 
God's  disposal  of  his  gifts  and  graces,  Ai  twv  xaplrwv  avrov 
Trrjyai  iiivvaoi,  ov  iram  8'  dvei/ulrat,  aWa  fiovoig  iKiraig.  The 
efficacy  of  prayer,  was  what  the  heathens  themselves 
greatly  depended  upon  in  most  of  their  great  under- 
takings. Ithas  been  observed  by  critics,  that  Homerhardly 
ever  makes  his  heroes  succeed,  unless  they  have  first  of- 
fered a  prayer  to  heaven  ;  whether  they  engage  in  war,  go 
upon  an  embassy,  undertake  a  voyage,  or  whatever  they 
enterprise,  they  almost  always  supplicate  some  god;  and 
whenever  we  find  this  omitted,  we  may  expect  some  ad- 
versity to  befal  them  in  the  course  of  the  story.  We  must 
likewise  mention  it  to  their  honour,  that  they  prayed  to, 
and  thanked,  the  gods  for  the  advantages  of  riches,  honour, 
and  health ;  but  I  cannot  find,  that  the  heathens  ever  ac- 
knowledged God  for  the  author  and  giver  of  wisdom,  or, 
indeed,  of  any  virtue.  Thus  Cotta,  in  Tully,  "  Num  quis, 
quod  vir  bonus  esset,  gratias  diis  egit  unquam  ?  Jovemque 
Optimum  Maximum  appellant,  non  quod  nos  justos,  tem- 
peratos,  .sapientes  elficiat,  sed  quod  salvos,  incohimcs, 
opulenlos,  copiosos.  Neque  Herculi  quisquam  decimas 
vovit  unquam,  si  sapiens  factus  esset."  (De  Natura  Deor. 
lib.  iii.)  How  much  finer  is  this  writer's  description  of 
wisdom,  than  that  of  a  conceited  stoic ;  and  how  much 
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more  deservedly  is  he  to  be  admired  for  referring  wisdom 
so  justly  to  its  true  original,  and  acquainting  us  with  its 
Divine  extraction?  Herein  our  author  agrees  with  the 
Scripture  account  of  the  original  of  wisdom,  which  assures 
us,  that  it  is  he  who  giveth  to  all  men  liberally,  and  upbraid- 
eth  not,  and  commandeth  the  light  to  shine  out  of  darkness, 
that  must,  in  this  case  more  particularly,  shine  in  our 
hearts,  to  give  the  light  of  the  knowledge  of  the  glory  of 
God.  I  shall  shut  up  this  chapter,  with  an  apposite  and 
fine  reflection  of  Messieurs  du  Port-Royal,  in  their  com- 
ment upon  tliis  place ;  "  Happy  are  those  that  have  this 
knowledge,  that  wisdom  and  all  perfection  come  from  God, 
which  may  be  called  the  knowledge  of  the  truly  humble — 
they  know  all  things,  because  they  are  persuaded  and  sen- 
sible that  they  know  nothing ;  they  can  do  all  things,  be- 
cause they  are  convinced,  that,  of  themselves,  they  can  do 
nothing.  We  ought,  therefore,  to  put  up  often  to  God 
that  excellent  prayer  of  St.  Austin's,  not  very  unlike  the 
beginning  of  this,  '  Da  mihi,  Domine,  gratiam  tuam,  qui 
potens  est  omnis  infirmus,  qui  sibi  per  illam  conscius  sit 
iniirmitatis  suae.' " 


CHAP.    IX. 

ARGUMENT. 

The  author's  prayer  for  wisdom  is  set  down,  wherein  is 
shewn  particularly,  how  necessary  the  gift  of  wisdom  is 
to  enable  kings  and  rulers  to  discharge  their  high  office 
with  sufficiency  and  credit.  The  prayer  itself  is  so  like 
that  of  the  real  Solomon,  (1  Kings  iii.  9.)  which  he  made 
to  God  in  the  beginning  of  his  reign,  that  some  from  hence 
have  been  induced  to  ascribe  this  book  to  him.  Calmet 
says,  this  prayer  is  continued  from  the  beginning  of  this 
chapter  to  the  end  of  the  book,  and  is  of  opinion,  that 
the  book  itself  was  never  finished,  or  at  least  that  the 
conclusion  of  it  is  lost ;  for  the  author  does  not  conclude 
his  prayer,  as  it  is  natural  to  suppose  he  should  have 
done,  according  to  his  first  design.  (Preface  sur  Ic  Livre 
de  la  Sagesse.) 

Ver.  1.  \J  GOD  of  my  fathers.]  It  is  very  observable  that 
Solomon,  or  rather  this  writer  under  that  borrowed  charac- 
ter, begins  his  prayer  with  great  humility,  and  a  religious 
spirit  of  meekness ;  he  beseeches  God  to  hear  him,  not  for 
his  own  merit's  sake,  but  for  the  worthiness  of  the  ancient 
patriarchs,  for  Abraham  and  David  his  father's  sake.  He 
builds  all  his  hopes  upon  the  pure  goodness  of  God,  as 
knowing  that  humility  is  an  essential  in  prayer,  and  the 
most  likely  means  of  success. 

Lord  of  mercy,  who  hast  made  all  things  with  thy  word.} 
Kipii  Tov  IMouc  <rov.  All  the  editions  which  retain  this  pro- 
noun, which  may  as  well  be  omitted,  have  the  same  corrupt 
reading;  the  true  one  probably,  instead  of  (Tou,may  be  Kvpit 
TOV  iX(ovQ,  ail  6  noiriaag,  k.  t.  X.  Coverdale  seems  to  have 
followed  a  copy  which  read  so,  O  Lord  of  mercies,  thou 
that  hast  made  all  things  with  thy  word,  i.  e.  who  spakest 
all  things  into  being,  and  by  thy  almighty  fiat  they  are  and 
were  created.  Or,  Who  madest  all  things  by  thy  Word,  thine 
eternal  Aoyoc,  that  same  Word,  who  was  in  the  beginning 
with  thee,  and  without  whom  was  not  any  thing  made  that 
was  made,  (John  i.  3.)    In  this  latter  sense  Calmet  under- 


stands it,  Le  seigneur  a  cree  Vunwers  par  son  verbe,  par 
sonfils;  and  so  do  many  of  the  fathers. 

Ver.  4.  Give  me  wisdom  that  sitteth  by  thy  throne.]  i.  e. 
The  assessor  of  thy  throne,  which  may  mean  more  than 
being  present  with  God,  viz.  assisting  in  his  councils  and 
presiding  over  them.  Sitting  here  may  be  considered  as  a 
technical  forensic  term,  and  not  only  to  imply  a  right  of 
judicature,  in  which  sense  it  is  used  in  many  places  of 
Scripture,  (Prov.  xx.  8.  Isa.  xvi.  5.)  but  even  dominion  and 
sovereignty,  according  to  St.  Jerome,  (Comm.  ad  Ephes.) 
by  which  supreme  dignity  of  place,  wisdom  is  distinguished 
from  ministering  spirits ;  for  when  angels,  principalities,  and 
powers,  are  described  as  attending  about  the  throne  of 
God,  they  are  generally  represented  as  standing,  or  falling 
down  before  it,  (2  Chron.  xviii.  18.  Isa.  vi.  2.  Rev.  iv.  10.) 
In  this  high  sense  some  primitive  writers  have  explained 
this  passage,  as  implying  a  joint  sovereignty  of  the  Aoyoc 
with  God :  see  ver.  9, 10.  of  this  chapter,  where  the  same 
exalted  character  is  continued,  which  seems  a  very  close 
imitation  of  Prov.  viii.  especially  ver.  27.  rtv'iKa  vroinaZe  tov 
oiipavbv,  tTVfivaprifir)v  aino^.  But,  for  the  reasons  before  given, 
(see  note  on  chap.  vii.  20.)  I  think  the  meaning  rather  to 
be,  that  wisdom,  as  a  Divine  attribute,  is  always  present 
with  God;  as  his  joint-counsellor,  his  assistant,  if  I  may  be 
allowed  the  expression,  and  the  partner  of  his  throne  or 
tribunal;  that  she  always  exists  in  the  eternal  mind,  is 
privy  to  its  sovereign  decrees,  and  influences  all  its  deli- 
berations and  actions ;  that  wisdom  therefore  is  not  only 
the  ornament,  but  the  support  and  basis  of  God's  throne, 
in  as  high,  exalted,  and  proper  a  manner,  as  righteousness 
and  equity  are  by  the  Psalmist  said  to  be  the  Imbitation 
of  his  seat,  (Psal.  Ixxxix,  15.)  Philo  describes  Justice  in 
the  same  manner,  t6v  TraptSpov  A(k?)v  tov  iravrtov  -ijyi/xovoc. 
(Philo,  de  Justitia.  et  de  Joseph.)  And  the  heathens 
made  her  equally  an  assessor  on  Jupiter's  throne,  A/tcrj 
mividpoc  Zijvoc,  (Sophoc.  in  Q^dip.)  But  Plutarch  ex- 
presses himself  concerning  her  in  a  manner  which  most 
resembles  this  writer:  "  Justice  (according  to  his  descrip- 
tion) does  not  only  sit  like  a  queen,  at  the  right  hand  of 
Jupiter,  when  he  is  upon  his  throne ;  but  she  is  in  his 
bosom,  and  one  with  himself." 

Ver.  6.  For  though  a  man  be  never  so  perfect  among  the 
children  of  men,  yet  if  thy  wisdom  be  not  with  him,  he  shall 
be  nothing  regarded.]  This  observation,  according  to  the 
comment  of  Messieurs  du  Port-Royal,  holds  true,  applied 
to  rulers  in  the  church,  as  well  as  those  in  the  state ;  "  For 
though  a  man  have  all  knowledge,  and  be  so  consummate 
in  wisdom  as  to  discourse  even  with  the  tongue  of  angels ; 
though  he  have  the  gift  of  prophecy,  and  understand  all 
mysteries ;  though  he  could  work  miracles,  even  to  the  re- 
moving mountains ;  and  though  he  give  all  his  goods  to 
feed  the  poor, — yet,  if  he  is  devoid  of  the  only  true  wisdom, 
that  wisdom  which  proceedeth  from  God,  and  should  be 
employed  in  his  service,  he  may  appear  great  indeed  in 
the  eyes  of  men,  but,  according  to  St.  Paul,  he  is  nothing, 
or  will  be  accounted,  as  nothing,  in  the  sight  of  God." 
(1  Cor.  xiii.  2.) 

Ver.  7.  Thou  hast  chosen  me  to  be  a  king  of  thy  people.] 
Melchior  Canus  and  Sixtus  Senensis  lay  great  stress  upon 
this  passage,  to  prove  Solomon  the  writer  of  this  book ; 
but  their  way  of  reasoning  will  prove  too  much,  for  if  a 
bare  assertion,  the  mere  assuming  the  person  of  another. 
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shall  be  thought  sufficient  to  establish  this  point,  then  the 
Apostolical  Canons  may  for  the  same  reason  be  pronounced 
canonical,  for  in  the  last  of  them  we  meet  with  these 
words,  irpa^iig  7jju(Dv  twv  'AiroaroXwv.  And  yet,  notwith- 
standing this  assertion,  and  though  the  title  itself  seemingly 
bespeaks  them  to  be  the  authors,  they  are  now  generally 
decried  and  disclaimed,  even  by  some  of  the  Romanists 
themselves.  (See  Rainald's  Cens.  Libr.  Apocr.  Prael.  15.) 
It  is  most  probable  this  passage  of  our  author  is  spoken 
fUfirfriKWQ,  i-  e.  by  a  feigned  representation  of  a  person,  to 
take  away  any  odium  from  the  speaker,  and  to  give  the 
greater  weight  to  what  is  delivered.  Upon  this  occasion, 
no  character  was  so  proper  to  be  assumed  as  that  of  So- 
lomon, who  himself  was  a  king,  and  eminent  above  all 
others  for  his  understanding  and  wisdom;  because  instruc- 
tion offered  and  inculcated  under  so  great  a  name,  would 
be  more  regarded  and  attended  to  by  persons  of  the  same 
high  rank  and  authority.  Such  a  rhetorical  artifice  we 
often  meet  with  in  books  of  oratory :  thus  Tully  sometimes 
argues  under  the  person  of  Cato  the  elder,  "  Omnem  ser- 
monem  tribuimus  Catoni  Seni,  quo  majorem  autoritatem 
babeat  oratio."  But  what  comes  nearest  the  point  is,  that 
Isocrates  inscribes  a  whole  oration,  Nicocles,  and  speaks 
in  the  person  of  that  king,  as  if  he  really  was  the  author, 
to  give  the  greater  sanction,  and  procure  more  reverence, 
to  the  duties  enjoined  in  it :  and  yet  nobody,  from  that 
name  or  title,  supposes  it  to  belong  to  Nicocles,  or  that  it 
was  any  thing  else  but  an  ingenious  fiction  of  Isocrates. 
"  The  ancients  (says  Calmet)  do  often  call  their  works  by 
the  names  of  the  persons  they  introduce  as  speaking:  thus 
Plato  has  given  to  his  dialogues  the  names  of  Socrates, 
Timfeus,  Protagoras,  &c.  And  Cicero,  in  the  same  way, 
gives  to  one  of  his  pieces  the  title  of  Brutus,  and  to  an- 
other that  of  Hortensius.  Xenophon  styles  the  history  in 
which  he  has  drawn  the  model  of  a  complete  prince,  Cy- 
rus, as  being  the  principal  person  or  character  in  it :  but 
none  will  pretend  that  these  were  wrote  by  the  persons 
whose  names  they  bear,  for  it  is  agreed  on  all  hands,  that 
Plato,  Cicero,  Xenophon,  were  the  true  authors  who  com- 
posed those  pieces  under  feigned  names."  (Dissert,  sur 
I'auteur  du  Livre  de  la  Sagesse.)  And  in  another  place 
the  same  learned  writer  gives  the  reason  for  this  artifice 
and  invention:  "  It  may  be  considered  as  a  prosopopoeia, 
as  a  sort  of  device  wherein  a  person,  to  give  more  weight 
to  what  is  delivered,  speaks  in  the  name,  and  assumes  the 
person,  of  some  other  more  ancient.  The  Scripture  has 
some  instances  of  this  sort,  as  that  artful  fiction  of  the 
widow  of  Tekoah,  2  Sam.  xiv.  to  incline  David  to  fetch 
home  Absalom;  that  of  the  prophet,  1  Kings  xx.  35.  to  re- 
buke Ahab ;  and  that  of  Nathan,  reproving  David  by  that 
significant  and  fine  parable  of  the  ewe-lamb,  2  Sam.  xii. 
And  thus  the  prophets  sometimes  introduce  God,  Moses, 
Abraham,  &c.  speaking,  to  make  their  discourses  more 
lively  and  more  affecting."  (Pref.  sur  le  Livre  de  la  Sagesse.) 
Vcr.  8.  A  resemblance  of  the  holy  tabernacle,  which  thou 
hast  prepared  from  the  beginning.]  i.  e.  Upon  the  model,  says 
Calmet,  of  the  tabernacle,  which  Moses,  by  God's  direction, 
erected  for  the  people  in  the  wilderness ;  and  the  temple 
was  a  true  resemblance  of  it  in  all  respects ;  only  what  was 
small  and  as  it  were  in  miniature  in  the  one,  was  inconceiv- 
ably grand  and  magnificent  in  the  other;  but  the  disposition 
in  both  was  nearly  the  same,  and  framed  according  to  the 
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pattern  which  God  at  first  exhibited  in  the  Mount,  Exod. 
XXV.  40.  The  Arabic  version  understands  it  in  the  same 
sense,  "  Simile  tabemaculo  sancto,  cujus  delineamentum 
ab  initio  praemisisti."  But  Grotius,  and  other  writers,  un- 
derstand these  words  in  a  higher  sense,  viz.  that  the  temple 
was  a  resemblance  of  heaven  itself,  prepared  by  God  from 
the  beginning  for  the  righteous.  And  indeed  the  Jews 
seem  to  have  had  the  same  notion,  for  they  fancied  three 
heavens,  and  the  third  or  highest  heaven  to  be  the  habita- 
tion of  God,  and  of  the  blessed  angels;  and  to  this  dis- 
tinction they  imagined  the  atrium,  sanctuarium,  and  sanc- 
tum sanctorum,  answered  in  the  temple  and  tabernacle:  the 
encampment  of  the  twelve  tribes  about  the  tabernacle,  they 
fancied  likewise  to  be  a  representation  of  the  angels  and 
heavenly  host  about  the  throne  of  God  :  Philo  has  the  same 
sentiment  in  several  places,  and  Josephus,  lib.  iii.  cap.  7. 
No  wonder  therefore  that  this  writer,  from  the  great  analogy 
.and  agreement  which  the  Jews  supposed  betwixt  them, 
should  call  the  temple,  in  which  was  the  sanctum  sancto- 
rum, the  resemblance  or  image  of  heaven  itself,  prepared 
by  God  from  everlasting.  This  is  the  language  of  an  in- 
spired pen,  even  the  writer  to  the  Hebrews,  who,  speaking 
(viii.  5.)  of  the  tabernacle,  calls  it  the  exemplar  and  pat- 
tern of  heavenly  things;  and  (ix.  24.)  he  calls  the  holy  places 
made  with  hands,  the  figures  of  the  true,  or  celestial  ones. 
St.  Chrysostom,  speaking  of  the  temple,  calls  it,  the  great 
and  typical  fabric,  the  image  of  the  whole  ivorld,  both 
sensible  and  intellectual;  and  he  justifies  his  notion  from 
these  canonical  passages.  (Homil.  de  Nativ.)  And  as  the 
comparison  in  all  these  places  is  made  fo  heavenly  things, 
so  St.  John  in  the  Revelations  describes  the  heavenly 
sanctuary  by  representations  taken  from  the  Jewish  tem- 
ple ;  particularly  the  throne  of  God,  with  his  ministering 
spirits,  is  represented  like  tliat  over  the  ark,  where  the 
Schechinah,  or  Divine  glory,  sat  encompassed  with  the  che- 
rubims.  (See  Spencer  de  Leg.  Hebr.  torn.  i.  p.  215.)  It 
may  not  be  amiss  to  observe  upon  the  Greek  reading  of 
this  passage,  viz.  fii^r}fia  aKr\vi]q  ay'taQ,  fjv  TrpotjToifiaaag  an 
ap\ri^,  that  however  the  passage  itself  be  understood,  whe- 
ther of  the  heavenly  or  earthly  tabernacle,  av  apx'i?  seems 
unnecessary  after  Trportroifiaaac;-  I  would  therefore  carry 
these  words  forward  to  the  beginning  of  the  next  verse, 
and  read  dir  ap^^e  koI  fitrd  aov  i]  (TO(j)ia,  K.  T.  X. 

Ver.  13.  For  what  man  is  he  that  can  know  the  counsel 
of  God?  or  who  can  think  what  the  will  of  the  Lord  is?] 
From  this  passage  some  confidently  affirm  St.  Paul  bor- 
rowed the  thirty-fourth  verse  of  the  eleventh  chapter  to  the 
Romans,  and  therefore  they  would  infer  this  book  to  be 
canonical.  But  this  is  a  groundless  pretence:  for,  first, 
we  do  not  perceive  in  any  part  of  the  New  Testament,  this, 
or  any  other  ecclesiastical  book,  cited  or  referred  to  as 
Scripture:  secondly,  it  does  not  follow  by  any  necessary 
consequence,  that  such  sentences  in  Scripture  as  are  like 
and  parallel  to  some  others  in  apocryphal  or  ecclesiastical 
writings,  should  be  really  taken  from  thence ;  nothing  being 
more  common,  than  for  different  authors  to  hit  upon  and 
agree  in  the  same  moral  maxims,  without  having  read  or 
ever  seen  one  another's  writings :  thirdly,  some  of  those 
very  sentences  which  are  said  to  be  taken  out  of  tlie  Book 
of  Wisdom,  or  Ecclesiasticns,  occur  in  some  part  of  those 
books  which  are  confessedly  canonical;  and  particularly 
this  passage  of  St.  Paul  is  in  the  same  terms,  or  to  the  same 
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effect,  Isa.  xl.  13,  14.  where  the  words  are.  Who  hath 
directed  the  Spirit  of  the  Lord,  or  being  his  counsellor  luUh 
taught  him  ?  With  whom  took  he  counsel,  and  who  instructed 
him  and  taught  him  in  the  path  of  judgment  f  That  St.  Paul 
had  this  place  of  the  prophet  in  view  is  the  opinion  of  many 
learned  men :  (TertuU.  cont.  Marc.  lib.  v.  Basil  de  Sp. 
Sanct.  cap.  5.  Du  Pin's  Hist.  Can.)  fourthly,  supposing 
St.  Paul  does  actually  refer  to  this  passage  in  the  book  of 
Wisdom,  does  not  the  same  St.  Paul  confessedly  quote  the 
heathen  poets,  and  some  ancient  apocryphal  book,  for  the 
story  of  Jannes  and  Jambres?  (2  Tim.  iii.  8.)  And  does 
not  our  Saviour  himself,  in  the  opinion  of  some  learned 
men,  (see  Bishop  Sherlock,  Dissert.  1.)  quote  another  such 
apocryphal  book,  under  the  title  of  The  Wisdom  of  God, 
and  appeal  to  it  as  containing  ancient  prophecies?  (Luke 
xi.  49.)  Did  apocryphal  writings  receive  any  higher  sanc- 
tion or  authority  from  hence,  or  ever  any  one  imagine  the 
canon  of  Scripture  imperfect  for  the  want  of  them  ?  One 
may  easily  see  the  design  of  the  Romanists,  in  endeavour- 
ing to  bring  the  apocryphal  books  into  the  canon ;  they 
hope  by  their  authority  to  establish  some  favourite  notions 
of  their  church,  which  yet,  if  examined  and  compared  with 
the  original,  upon  which  they  are  pretended  to  be  grounded, 
will  be  often  found  to  have  no  other  foundation  than  in  a 
wrong  version,  as  may  be  proved  more  particularly  from 
the  books  of  Maccabees. 

Ver.  15.   For  the   corruptible  body  presseth  down  the 
soul,  and  the  earthly  tabernacle  weigheth  down  the  mind 
that  museth  upon  many  things.]    FcwStc  oktivoc-    This  ex- 
pression is  manifestly  borrowed    from    the    Platonists. 
Thus  Clemens  Alexandrinus,  To  aUtfia,  yiiivov  <pr}(Tiv  6  flXd- 
Tijjv  (TK^voc,  (Strom.  5.)   We  meet  with  the  like  expression, 
2  Pet.  i.  14.  where  death  is  called  jj  airo^Kric  toD  (TKi)vwfia- 
Toq.     But  the  description  of  the  body  is  most  remarkably 
exaggerated  by  St.  Paul,  2  Cor.  v.  1.  17  iiriyeioc  vfxwv  ol- 
Kla  Tou  aKi\vovQ.      Philo,  Hippocrates,  and  other  Greek 
writers,  in  like  manner,  use  ro  aKtivog  for  a  human  body ; 
and  Lucretius,  in  imitation  of  the  Greeks,  uses  vas  in  the 
same  sense,  (lib.  iii.  ver.  441.)    We  may  hence,  therefore, 
very  properly  renAev  iaKi)vii>atv  Iv  n/uTv,  (John  i.  14.)  he  dwelt 
in  a  human  body  amongst  us.  (See  Pearcein  Longin.  p.  102.) 
This  powerful  pressure  of  the  body  is  so  apparent,  that  it 
is  acknowledged  by  all  the  wiser  heathens  :  hence  the  Pla- 
tonists frequently  impute  the  diminution  of  the  powers  of 
the  soul  to  its  conjunction  with  the  body.    And  in  the  an- 
cient academical  philosophy,  it  was  much  disputed,  whe- 
ther that  corporeal  and  animal  life,  which  was  always 
drawing  down  the  soul  into  terrene  and  material  things, 
was  not  more  properly  to  be  styled  death  than  life.    (See 
Smith's  Sel.  Disc.  p.  447.)    There  is  a  thought  not  unlike 
this  in  Philo,  which  he  seems  to  have  taken  from  Plato,  in 
Cratyl.  koI  yap  arina  riviq  <paaiv  aiiro  [ffw/iia]  ilvui  Trie  4'^X'i^y 
ojc  Tf^afifxivtfe,  iv  ri^t  vw  Ttapovri.    (S.  Leg.  Allcgor.  lib.  i.) 
The  Pythagoreans  looked  upon  the  body  as  no  better  than 
the  prison  of  the  soul,  t^c  ^"X*!?  ^iOjiwrnQiov,  as  Philo  ex- 
pressly calls  it,  (De  Migrat.  Abrah.)    And  to  this  agrees 
that  of  Scipio,  "  Irao  vero,  inquit,  ii  vivunt  qui  6  corpo- 
rum  vinclis,  tanquam  e  carcere,  evolaverunt ;  vestra  vero 
quas  dicitur  vita,  mors  est."    (Somn.  Scip.  cap.  3.)   Xeno- 
phon  introduces  Cyrus,  speaking  after  the  same  manner  to 
his  children  just  before  his  death;  "  I  could  never  think 
that  the  soul,  while  in  a  mortal  body,  lives,  aud  when  de- 


parted out  of  it,  dies,  or  that  its  consciousness  is  lost,  when 
it  is  discharged  out  of  an  unconscious  habitation ;  but  that 
it  then  truly  exists,  when  it  is  freed  from  all  corporeal  al- 
liance." In  the  same  contemptible  manner  the  saints  and 
martyrs  speak  of  the  flesh,  calling  it  the  chain  and  burden 
of  the  spirit :  hence  we  find  them  praying  and  longing 
with  St.  Paul,  to  be  dissolved  and  set  at  liberty  from  it,  as 
soon  as  God  pleased.  (Theophyl.  in  Luc.  ii.  Arnob.  adv. 
Gent.  lib.  ii.  Marc.  Anton,  lib.  iii.  Ambrose  de  Bon.  Mor- 
tis.) "  This  state  of  human  imperfection  is  finely  repre- 
sented (says  St.  Austin)  by  that  woman  which  had  a  spirit 
of  infirmity  eighteen  years,  Luke  xiii.  11.  and  was  bowed 
together,  and  could  in  no  wise  lift  up  herself,  who  was  im- 
mediately made  straight,  and  loosed  from  her  infirmity,  by 
the  powerful  Spirit  of  our  Saviour  working  on  her,  whose 
cure  is  a  figure  or  emblem  of  man's  recovery  from  the  bond- 
age of  sin,  through  the  power  of  grace.  It  is  for  this  rea- 
son, and  because  men's  thoughts  are  apt  to  wander,  and 
grovel  upon  the  earth  through  the  infirmity  of  the  flesh,  that 
the  priest  calls  upon  us,  in  the  celebration  of  the  holy 
mysteries,  to  lift  up  our  hearts,  Sursum  Corda."  (Aug. 
De  vera  Relig.  De  bono  Perseverant.)  Horace  exactly 
expresses  our  author  in  what  follows :— 

"Corpus  onustum 


Hesternis  vitiis  animum  quoque  praegravat  una, 
Atque  afligit  humo  divinac  particulam  aurae." 

(Sat.  lib.  ii.) 

Virgil  too  has  some  fine  thoughts  upon  this  occasion  ;  he 
shews  how  the  vigor  aninue  is  impeded  by  the  body  in 
the  following  lines : 

-"  Noxia  corpora  tardant. 


Terrenique  hebetant  artus,  moribundaque  membra. 
Hinc  metuunt  cupiuntque,  dolent  gaudentque,  neque 

auras 
Respiciunt,  clausae  tenebris  et  carcero  caeco." 

And  even  after  death,  he  imagines  some  sordes,  contracted 
from  its  union  with  the  body,  still  to  adhere  to  it,  and  there- 
fore supposes  it  to  undergo  a  sort  of  purgation  in  another 
state : 

"  Quin  et  supremo  cum  lumine  vita  reliquit, 

Non  tamen  omne  malum  miseris,  nee  funditis  omnes 

Corporeae  excedunt  pestes ;  penitusque  necesse  est 

Multa  diu  concreta  modis  inolescere  miris. 

Ergo  exercentur  pcenis."  (Mn.  vi.) 

Ver.  16.  Hardly  do  we  guess  aright  at  things  that  are 
upon  earth  ....  But  the  things  that  are  in  heaven,  who 
hath  searched  out?]  This  writer  argues  very  justly  here 
from  our  ignorance  of  natural  causes,  which  we  every  day 
see  and  experience,  to  our  imperfect  views  and  conjectures 
of  things  spiritual  and  invisible ;  for  since  the  most  ilhi- 
minated  understanding  in  this  world  sees  only  in  part,  and 
cannot  have  a  perfect  or  adequate  idea  of  things  that  shall 
be  revealed  more  fully  hereafter,  reason  should  confine  it- 
self within  its  own  province,  and  not  attempt  the  know- 
ledge or  explanation  of  such  arcana  as  are  confessedly  out 
of  its  reach.  If  I  have  told  you  earthly  things  (says  our 
blessed  Saviour),  and  ye  believe  them  not,  hotv  shall  ye  be- 
lieve if  I  tell  you  of  heavenly  things'/   (John  iii.  12.)     It  is 
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a  very  just  observation  therefore  of  Lord  Bacon's,  "  That 
he  laboureth  in  vain,  who  shall  endeavour  to  draw  down 
heavenly  mysteries  to  human  reason;  it  rather  becomes 
ns  (says  that  great  philosopher)  to  bring  our  reason  to  the 
adorable  throne  of  Divine  truth."  The  heathens  have  pret- 
tily couched  this  moral,  in  that  excellent  fable  of  the  gold- 
en chain,  with  which  neither  gods  nor  men  were  able  to  draw 
Jupiter  down  to  the  earth,  but  he  could  with  ease  draw 
them  up  to  heaven.  If  this  observation,  even  of  an  apo- 
cryphal writer,  was  but  well  weighed,  the  great  advocates 
for  the  all-snificiency  of  reason,  would  surely  be  more  mo- 
dest and  humble,  nor  would  the  credibility  of  mysteries  be 
so  obstinately  disputed. 

Ver.  18.  For  so  the  ways  of  them  which  lived  on  the 
earth  were  reformed,  and  men  were  taught  the  things  that 
are  pleasing  unto  thee.^  Ta  agiara  aov.  Would  not  this  be 
more  correct  if  we  read,  to  dpiord  aoi  1  The  sense  is  suffi- 
ciently clear,  viz.  that,  through  the  help  and  instruction  of 
wisdom,  mankind,  from  the  beginning  of  the  world,  have 
been  informed  in  their  duty,  and  attained  to  the  knowledge 
of  the  Divine  will  and  pleasure,  by  the  careful  observance 
of  which  they  were  preserved  both  from  sin  and  punish- 
ment. The  Vulgate  very  properly  restrains  this  to  good 
men,  which  otherwise  might  seem  too  general.  This  ap- 
pears from  the  ancient  patriarchs,  who  lived  before  and 
after  the  tiood,  and  through  wisdom  kept  themselves  free 
from  the  general  corruption,  and  escaped  those  evils  which 
others  suliered  ;  many  of  whom,  as  instances  of  this  truth, 
are  mentioned  in  the  next  chapter,  which  in  some  editions 
begins  with  this  verse :  the  ancient  versions  differ  very 
mach  in  the  rendering  of  it ;  some  understand  it  of  the  fu- 
ture, some  of  the  present,  but  it  seems  best  to  refer  these 
words  to  the  times  past,  from  ^he  very  early  instances 
which  immediately  follow. 

CHAP.   X. 

ARGUMENT. 

The  great  advantages  of  wisdom  are  enumerated  from  the 
earliest  account  of  time  ;  that  such  as  would  not  be  con- 
ducted by  it,  have  been  miserable,  exempliiied  in  Cain 
and  his  descendants;  and  such  as  have  followed  its 
guidance  have  remarkably  prospered,  from  Adam  to 
Moses  inclusively. 

Ver.  1.  t^HE  preserved  the  first-formed  father  of  the 
tvorld  that  was  created  alone.}  M6vov  Kria^ivra.  Does 
this  mean,  that  Adam  alone  was  created  by  a  true  and 
proper  creation,  and  that  all  otiiers,  as  being  descended 
from  him,  were  formed  out  of  him,  as  from  a  pre-existing 
principle  ?  Or  does  it  mean,  that  Adam  was  created  when 
nothing  else  existed?  This  cannot  be  the  sense,  as  the 
works  of  the  former  days,  and  even  the  serpent  amongst 
the  rest,  were  confessedly  before  him :  or  are  we  to  under- 
stand this  of  the  creation  of  Adam,  before  the  existence  of 
Eve,  or  any  of  the  human  species?  But  is  not  as  much  im- 
plied in  his  being  called  here  v-pdyroTrXairrof;  and  7raT))(>  ko<t- 
fxovl  Or  is  it  usual  to  express  one  and  the  same  thing  by 
three  synonymous  terms  ?  I  am  inclined  to  conjecture,  that 
the  true  reading  here  is,  fiovov  ri^ivra,  and  not  /lovov  wiir- 
iivra,  as  all  the  copies  have  it,  which  mistake  might  easily 


happen  from  the  likeness  and  affinity  of  the  sound:  i.  e. 
wisdom  preserved  Adam  free  from  all  harm  and  danger, 
when  he  was  placed  alone  and  by  himself  in  Paradise ;  see 
Gen.  ii.  8.  where  the  LXX.  read,  li^vTivatv  6  Geoc  Uagu^ii- 
aov,  KOI  t^ero  Ikh  rbv  av^pwTTov.  Nor  am  I  cfuite  singular 
in  this  interpretation;  Tirinus  expounds  the  passage  in  the 
same  manner,  Quamdiu  solus  fuit,  nee  a  consorte  solici- 
tatus  ad  malum.     (See  Comment,  in  loc.) 

And  brought  him  out  of  his  fall.]  It  was  wisdom  which 
preserved  Adam  in  Paradise  when  alone,  and,  after  his 
fall,  by  particular  grace  vouchsafed  to  him,  produced  in 
him  humiliation  and  repentance,  proportionate  to  his  great 
transgression:  he  was  sensible  upon  his  expulsion  from 
Paradise,  that  all  that  sad  train  of  evils  and  miseries  which 
he  saw  entering  into  the  world,  and  now  are  natural  and 
hereditary  to  the  whole  species,  were  so  many  punish- 
ments brought  into  it,  and  imposed  upon  his  posterity, 
purely  on  his  own  account;  he  considered  the  growing 
wickedness  of  the  world,  as  introduced  and  occasioned  by 
him  ;  he  considered  the  mortality  of  his  descendants,  their 
frequent,  and  often  violent,  deaths,  as  the  consequence  of 
his  sin.  These  reflections,  arising  from  his  ingratitude  to 
God,  and  his  aftectionate  concern  for  his  unhappy  race, 
sunk  so  deep  into  the  mind  of  the  first-formed  father  of  the 
world,  that  during  the  nine  hundred  and  thirty  years  which 
he  lived  upon  earth  after  his  fall,  he  continued  under  such 
a  lively  sense  of  his  sin,  and  God's  just  displeasure,  that 
he  became  an  humble  and  remarkable  penitent.  This  pe- 
nitence, or  recovery  of  our  first  parents  from  their  fall, 
which  seems  here  referred  to,  has,  by  some  of  the  fathers, 
been  represented  as  the  efl'ect  of  the  grace  of  the  second 
Adam,  to  whom  the  glory  of  being  the  deliverer  of  the  first 
was  justly  due,  and  been  maintained  by  the  church  in  the 
most  early  times,  as  a  catholic  truth.  Irenaeus,  who  lived 
at  the  end  of  the  second  century,  reckons  it  accordingly 
(lib.  i.  cap.  31.)  among  the  heresies  of  Tatian,  that  he  held, 
that  Adam  and  Eve  were  not  saved ;  "  Fof  (says  that  fa- 
ther), as  Jesus  Christ  had  undertaken  to  redeem  man  from 
the  power  and  dominion  of  sin,  it  is  but  reasonable  to  give 
him  the  glory  of  the  delivery  of  our  first  parents  from  it ; 
for  he  would  not  have  been  so  entirely  victorious  over  the 
devil,  if  he  had  left  them  under  the  hands  of  that  apostate 
spirit,  who,  by  his  subtilty,  had  taken  them  out  of  God's 
hands."  (Iren.  lib.  iii.  cap.  34.  St.  Aug.  epist.  99.  ad  Evod. 
Tertull.  lib.  ii.  cont.  Marcion.  Epiphan.  Hseres.  46.)  This 
was  the  sense  of  antiquity  concerning  Adam's  fall,  and  his 
happy  recovery  from  it.  Milton  has  finely  represented 
Adam's  tender  concern  for  his  unhappy  posterity  in  the  fol- 
lowing lines : — 

"  All  that  I  eat  or  drink,  or  shall  beget. 

Is  propagated  curse.     O  voice  once  heard 

Delightfully,  Increase  and  multiply. 

Now  death  to  hear !  for  what  can  I  increase 

Or  multiply,  but  curses  on  my  head  ? 

Who,  of  all  ages  to  succeed,  but  feeling 

The  evil  on  him  brought  by  me,  will  curse 

My  head, — 111  fare  our  ancestor  impure. 

For  this  we  may  thank  Adam  ?"  (Book  x.) 

Which  concludes  with  Adam's  seeking  peace  and  for- 
giveness of  God,  whom  he  had  offended,  by  supplication 
and  repentance : — 
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"  So  spake  our  father  penitent,  nor  Eve 
Felt  less  remorse :  they  forthwith  to  the  place 
Repairing  where  he  judg'd  them,  prostrate  fell 
Before  him  reverent,  and  both  confess'd 
Humbly  tlieir  faults,  and  pardon  begg'd,  with  tears 
Watering  the  ground,  and  with  their  sighs  the  air 
Frequenting,  sent  from  hearts  contrite,  in  sign 
Of  sorrow  unfeign'd,  and  humiliation  meek." 

It  is  observable  that  Moses,  in  the  book  of  Genesis,  where 
he  mentions  Adam's  fall,  says  nothing  of  his  repentance, 
which  though  it  be  not  expressly  asserted  in  the  text,  yet 
neither  can  any  thing  certain  or  conclusive  to  the  contrary 
be  inferred  from  Moses's  silence  :  this  author  has  supplied 
what  is  there  wanting,  and  acquainted  us  with  the  opinion 
of  those  of  his  time,  with  respect  to  this  very  important 
inquiry. 

Ver.  2.  And  gave  him  pouter  to  rule  all  things.^  Before 
his  fall,  God  gave  to  Adam  the  dominion  over  the  crea- 
tion, (Gen.  i.  28.)  and  it  is  not  improbable,  that  upon  his 
transgression  God  deprived  him  of  it,  by  way  of  punish- 
ment, at  least  for  a  time,  or  in  part,  and,  upon  his  sincere 
repentance,  restored  hira  to  his  full  sovereignty  and  power. 
This  seems  to  be  the  sentiment  of  this  writer,  who,  after 
the  mention  of  Adam's  recovery  from  the  sad  consequences 
of  his  fall,  says,  that  God  gave  him  power  to  rule  all  things, 
which  cannot  relate  to  the  original  grant,  which  was  pre- 
vious to  his  misfortune.  Perhaps,  instead  of  the  present 
reading,  iSwKiv  rz  aiir«^  'k^x^'"  >^po-'^^<^<"-  airavrwv,  the  true  one 
may  be,  avtSuKiv  re  avTt^  t^X''''  Kpar^o-at  arravruv'  or  thus, 
tBtoKiv  Tt  avT(S  i(Txriv  Kparriaai  av  iravrwv,  i.  e.  She  restored  to 
Mm  the  power  of  ruling  all  things,  or.  She  gave  him  the 
power  again  to  rule  all  things.  And  such  a  fresh  donation 
of  power  seems  necessary;  for,  as  Calmet  judiciously  ob- 
serves, "  Avant  son  peche,  toutes  choses  lui  etoient  sou- 
■mises ;  il  exer§oit  sur  elles  un  empire  libre,  aise,  agreable, 
volontaire,  tant  dc  sa  part,  que  de  la  leur :  mais  depuis  sa 
chfite,  il  ne  conserva  qu'avec  peine  le  reste  de  domaine 
que  Dieu  lui  avoit  laisse ;"  i.  e.  Before  the  fall,  Adam's  go- 
vernment of  the  creatures  was  free,  easy,  and  agreeable,  and 
their  submission  voluntary  and  willing  ;  but  after  the  fall, 
lie  with  difficulty  maintained  his  sovereignty,  and  the  state 
of  his  affairs  beiiig  altered,  called  for  the  same  or  a  greater 
power.    (Comment,  in  loc.) 

Ver.  3.  When  the  unrighteous  went  away  from  her  in  his 
anger.]  i.  e.  Cain,  who  had  no  regard  either  to  wisdom, 
piety,  or  even  humanity :  he  is  eminently  called  the  un- 
righteous here,  because  he  committed  the  tirst  act  of  vio- 
lence in  the  world ;  as  the  Scripture  calls  him,  for  the  same 
reason,  the  offspring  of  the  wicked  one,  who  was  a  murderer 
from  the  beginning,  Ik  tov  TrovijpoO  j}i/,  (1  John  iii.  12.)  And 
his  brother  is  there  denominated,  righteous  Abel,  from  his 
extraordinary  and  exemplary  goodness.   (Matt,  xxiii.  35.) 

He  perished  also  in  the  fury  wherewith  he  murdered  his 
brother.  For  whose  cause  the  earth  being  drowned  with  the 
flood.]  The  Scripture  makes  no  mention  of  the  perishing, 
or  death  of  Cain ;  on  the  contrary,  we  read,  that  God  pro- 
longed his  life  in  a  miserable  estate,  as  an  example  of  his 
vengeance,  and  to  continue  Cain's  punishment :  and  for 
this  reason  he  gave  a  strict  charge,  that  no  one  should 
for  this  fact  destroy  him,  threatening  to  take  vengeance 
sevenfold  upon  any  that  should  kill  him,  (Gen.  iv.  15.) 


God  is  said  also  to  have  set  a  mark  tipon  Cain,  i.  e.  to  have 
given  him  a  sign  or  token  to  assure  him,  that  none  siiould 
take  away  his  life.  (See  Shuckford's  Connex.  vol.  i. 
p.  8.)  How  therefore  are  we  to  understand  this  writer 
when  he  says  here,  that  Cain  perished  also  in  the  fury 
wherewith  he  murdered  his  brother  ?  Did  Cain  then  perish 
at  the  same  time,  and  by  the  sudden  and  violent  effects  of 
the  same  fury  and  passion  ?  Or  shall  we  imagine  him  to 
allude  to  a  traditional  story  among  the  rabbins,  that  "  La- 
mech  being  blind,  took  his  son  Tubal  Cain  to  hunt  with 
him  in  the  woods,  where  Cain  used  to  lurk  up  and  down 
in  the  thickets,  afraid  of  the  commerce  and  society  of  men ; 
that  the  lad  mistook  him  for  some  beast  stirring  in  the 
bushes,  and  that  Lamech,  by  the  direction  of  Tubal  Cain, 
with  a  dart  or  arrow  killed  him."  I  cannot  persuade  my- 
self to  think  that  our  author  refers  to  this  uncertain  tradi- 
tion, which  has  no  countenance  from  any  good  history,  and 
is  generally  exploded  as  an  idle  and  unsupported  conceit. 
Nor  can  the  meaning  be,  that  Cain  perished  in  the  deluge, 
which  happened,  as  is  generally  agreed,  about  Ann.  Mun. 
1656.  (see  Usher's  Annals)  long  before  which  time  Cain 
was  dead.  Much  less  reason  is  there  to  assert,  that  the 
deluge  happened  purely  upon  his  account,  or  was  occa- 
sioned by  his  single  transgression,  as  the  sense  seems  to 
be  of  our  present  version.  I  think  therefore  that  our  trans- 
lators have  quite  mistaken  the  sense  of  this  place,  which 
is  not  to  be  understood  of  Cain  solely  or  exclusively, 
which  seems  manifest  from  the  following  reasons :  1st, 
"ASikoc  is  improperly  joined  with  <7vva7rwXero,  except  we 
suppose  that  more  persons  perished.  2dly,  'AStX^oio-ovot 
Sujuoi,  expressed  in  the  plural  number,  relates  not  to  Cain's 
fury,  which  is  mentioned  immediately  before,  but  to  per- 
sons of  the  like  bloody  temper  and  disposition.  3dly,  The 
Arabic  version  expressly  understands  it  of  such  persons, 
which  renders,  Periit  unci  cum  animabus  fratricidis.  4thly, 
Coverdale's  version,  following  the  ancient  Vulgate,  ren- 
ders, the  brotherhood  perished  through  the  wrath  of  murder: 
which  means  a  number  of  persons,  probably  a  whole  fra- 
ternity or  kindred,  that  perished  on  that  account.  It  re- 
mains then  to  inquire  next,  what  wicked  and  unhappy  per- 
sons are  here  meant  in  particular.  This  difficulty,  Origen, 
who  incidentally  mentions  this  passage,  helps  us  to  ex- 
plain, who  understands  it  of  the  descendants  of  Cain :  for 
in  the  antediluvian  world  there  was  not  only  a  general  neg- 
lect of  virtue,  and  pursuit  of  wickedness,  but  there  was 
one  reigning  crime,  which  Moses  takes  notice  of  in  parti- 
cular, viz.  that  the  earth  was  filled  with  violence.  This 
expression,  and  the  severe  law  made  against  murder  soon 
after  the  flood,  makes  it  probable,  that  the  men  of  this 
first  world,  especially  the  descendants  of  Cain,  had,  in  imi- 
tation of  him,  and  by  the  evil  influence  of  his  example, 
taken  great  and  unwarrantable  liberties  in  usurping  upon, 
and  destroying,  the  lives  of  one  another  :  these  seem  to  be 
the  persons  whom  this  writer,  for  their  unnatural  and  bloody 
temper,  styles  dStXipoKTuvoi  S^u/ioi,  for  whose  sake,  and  upon 
account  of  whose  violence  and  blood-shedding,  the  deluge 
really  happened.  Hence  then  I  am  induced  to  ofi'er  a 
conjecture,  that  the  true  reading  of  the  next  verse  is  not, 
St'  ov,  but  Si  o,  and  most  probably  the  copy  which  Origen 
made  use  of,  read  so,  for  he  expressly  renders,  Hanc  ob 
causam  diluvium  fit,  ut  deleatur  Cain  semen,  that  God's 
purpose  in  bringing  the  deluge,  was  to  extinguish  the  pos- 
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terity  of  Cain.  (Orig.  in  Evang.  Job.  See  also  St.  Basil. 
Orat.  6.  St.  Aug.  de  Civit.  Dei,  lib.  xv.  cap.  24.)  And  the 
comment  of  Messieurs  du  Port-Royal,  which  understands 
it,  De  Cain,  et  des  aiitres  medians  qui  Vavoient  imite.  This 
is  farther  confirmed  from  the  testimony  of  the  son  of  Si- 
rach,  (Ecclus.  xl.  10.)  who,  enumerating  the  several  in- 
struments of  God's  vengeance  against  the  wicked,  as  the 
sword,  famine,  &c.  immediately  adds,  kol  di  uvtovq  kyivtro 
6  KaraKXvanoc,  that  for  their  sakes  came  the  deluge,  i.  e.  for 
the  wickedness  of  such  ungodly  and  bloody-minded  men 
as  went  in  the  ways  of  Cain,  as  St.  Jude  expresses  it.  For 
the  single  fact  of  Cain,  though  very  shocking,  was  not  a 
sufficient  cause  alone  of  bringing  the  universal  deluge,  nor 
of  consequence  enough  to  involve  the  whole  earth  in  it : 
but  when  the  earth  was  filled  with  violence,  through  the 
wicked  manners  and  attempts  of  Cain's  descendants,  then, 
or  on  that  account,  God  destroyed  the  earth  with  a  flood. 
We  may  lastly  add  the  authority  of  the  Arabic  version,  to 
establish  this  conjecture,  which  reads,  as  I  before  observed, 
Periit  iind.  cum  animabus  fratricidis,  and  then  adds,  ob 
id  obrutam  diluvio  terram,  &c.  and  Vatablus,  I  observe, 
renders  in  like  manner.  Such  being  then  the  fate  of  Cain's 
descendants,  Cain  himself  may  with  propriety  enough  be 
said  to  have  perished  with  them,  inasmuch  as  his  whole 
race  thereby  became  extinct.  The  words,  therefore,  oSikoq 
ovvairwXiTo  are  not  to  be  understood  of  Cain  personally,  as 
onr  version  takes  them,  but  as  consequentially  suffering  in 
the  destruction  of  his  posterity.  From  this  general  cala- 
mity of  the  flood,  we  may  make  this  useful  reflection, — that 
jt  is  no  security  to  ungodly  persons  that  there  are  great 
numbers  of  them ;  they  ought  rather  for  that  cause  to  be  so 
much  the  more  apprehensive  of  speedy  and  dreadful  judg- 
ments. For  because  of  the  greatness  of  their  number,  be- 
cause all  flesh,  as  the  Scripture  expresses  it,  had  corrupted 
themselves,  the  inhabitants  of  the  old  world  were  so  much 
the  nearer  destruction,  and  it  involved  them  for  that 
reason. 

Ver.  4.  Wisdom  again  preserved  it.']  i.  e.  By  preserving  ; 
Noah  and  his  family,  by  whom,  and  their  posterity  in  suc- 
cessive ages,  the  earth  was  replenished  by  degrees,  and 
the  several  parts  of  the  world  at  length  inhabited :  we  may 
also,  with  Messieurs  du  Port-Boyal,  consider  this  preser- 
vation mystically,  for  the  ark  was  a  figure  and  type  of  the 
church,  as  Noah  and  his  family  were  of  the  members  of 
it,  whose  preservation  in  the  flood  prefigured  also  our  re- 
demption by  the  laver  of  regeneration  or  baptism,  as  St. 
Peter  explains  it,  1  Pet.  iii.  21.  So  that  the  power  of  one 
and  the  same  element,  may  be  considered  as  the  end  or 
destruction  of  vice,  and  as  the  original  and  fountain  of 
virtue. 

And  directed  the  course  of  the  righteous  in  a  piece  of 
wood  of  small  value.]  Per  contemptibile  lignum,  accord- 
ing to  the  Vulgate.  (See  note  on  xiv.  6.)  Our  author 
intends  here  no  reflection  on  the  structure  or  usefulness  of 
the  ark,  which  was  the  design  of  infinite  wisdom,  and  the 
work  of  a  whole  century,  and  so  conveniently  contrived, 
as  to  contain  Noah  (whose  very  name,  according  to  Philo, 
signifies  righteous),  and  his  family,  and  all  living  creatures, 
according  to  the  appointed  number  of  them ;  he  speaks 
only  as  to  appearance,  and  as  it  was  then  judged ;  for 
while  it  was  building  it  appeared  so  contemptible,  that 
Noah  and  his  sons  were  laughed  at  for  their  design,  as 


being  seemingly  unable  to  endure  such  a  conflux  of  wa- 
ters. And,  indeed,  that  such  a  piece  of  wood  should  ride 
safely  when  all  the  high  hills  were  covered,  and  not  be 
overset  by  winds  or  waves,  or  the  many  violent  shocks  it 
must  necessarily  meet  with ;  that  it  should  not  be  dashed 
to  pieces  against  rocks  which  were  invisible,  nor  sink 
under  so  prodigious  a  weight  as  it  contained, — displays 
most  illustriously  the  power  and  providence  of  God,  who 
chooses  to  elfect  his  purposes  oftentimes  by  means  the  most 
unpromising  and  unlikely.  Nor  is  the  wisdom  of  God  less 
to  be  admired  in  the  contrivance  of  the  ark,  which  may 
truly  be  said  to  be  a  world  within  itself,  than  his  infinite 
power  in  directing  it ;  for  it  has  been  demonstrated  mathe- 
matically, that  there  was  sufficient  room  in  it  to  contain  all 
the  things,  animate  and  inanimate,  which  it  was  designed 
for ;  and  that  the  measure  and  capacity  of  the  ark,  which 
some  sceptics  have  made  use  of  as  an  argument  against 
the  Scripture,  ought  rather  to  be  esteemed  a  most  rational 
confirmation  of  the  truth  of  it,  and  of  the  wisdom  that  de- 
signed it.  (See  Bishop  Wilkins's  Essay  on  a  real  Cha- 
racter.) 

Ver.  5.  Moreover,  the  nations  in  their  wicked  conspiracy 
being  confounded.]  Our  version  here  is  faulty,  the  true 
rendering  seems  to  be,  When  the  nations  around  conspired 
or  joined  together  in  wickedness;  Lorsque  les  nations  con- 
spirerent  ensemble  pour  s'abandonner  an  mal,  says  Calmet, 
and  with  him  agree  Messieurs  du  Port-Royal;  and  the 
Vulgate  renders  accordingly.  In  consensu  nequitice  ciim  se 
nationes  contulissent ;  i.  e.  when  they  were  overrun  with 
idolatry :  for  neither  the  creation  of  the  world,  nor  the  uni- 
versal deluge,  nor  the  confusion  of  languages,  could  pre- 
serve the  belief  of  one  supreme  God  only ;  but  the  new 
world  was  as  universally  overrun  with  polytheism  and 
idolatry,  as  the  old  world  was  with  violence,  and  the  very 
dispersion  of  mankind  probably  contributed  to  it.  Then, 
when  all  the  nations  around  were  sunk  into  idolatry,  God 
called  Abraham  from  Chaldea,  whom  the  context  shews 
to  be  here  meant.  This  I  take  to  be  a  truer  sense  of  the 
place,  than  with  some  to  interpret  it  of  the  conspiracy  to 
build  the  tower  of  Babel.  The  learned  Usher,  it  must  be 
confessed,  seems  to  understand  it  in  this  latter  sense,  for 
in  his  account  of  that  bold  and  presumptuous  design,  he 
refers  to  this  very  place,  which  is  somewhat  surprising ; 
for  this  cannot  be  reconciled  even  with  his  own  chronology, 
for  the  building  this  tower  was  A.  M.  1757.  and  Abraham 
was  not  bom  till  A.  M.  2008.  Calmet  therefore  mentions 
this,  in  his  Preface,  as  an  objection  against  our  author, 
Ilsemble  croire  qu  Abraham  etoit  au  terns  de  la  construction 
de  la  tour  de  Babel:  but  this  anachronism  is  removed  by 
the  sense  which  I  have  given  of  this  passage. 

She  found  out  the  righteous,  and  preserved  him  blameless 
unto  God.]  Some  have  asserted,  that  Abraham  not  only 
lived  blameless  in  the  midst  of  idolatrous  nations,  but  that 
even  in  his  father's  house,  where  he  spent  the  first  part  of 
his  lile,  he  preserved  himself  free  from  the  idolatrous  wor- 
ship which  infected  all  the  rest  of  the  family.  (See  Sher- 
lock on  Div.  Provid.  p.  293.)  But  others,  with  more  pro- 
bability, say,  that  he  was  at  first  engaged  in  this  wrong  way 
of  worship,  and,  like  other  Chaldeans,  adored  the  sun 
(Phil,  de  Abrah.  Clem.  Rccogn.  lib.  i.  Cyril.  «ont.  Jul.  lib. 
iii.  Suidas  voce  'A/Spaaju),  but  that  by  God's  giving  him  a 
better  understanding  he  renounced  it :  and  on  this  account 
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he  is  5.11(1  to  have  suffered  a  severe  persecution  from  the 
Chaldeans,  who  threw  him  into  a  fiery  furnace,  from  which 
God  miraculously  rescued  him.  (Hieron.  Tradit.  Hebr. 
in  Genes.)  And,  indeed,  the  text  of  the  ancient  Vulgate 
Nehem.ix.  7.  seems  to  confirm  this  tradition,  which  reads, 
Editxisti  eum  deigne  Chaldaoriim;  and  the  Jews  generally 
assert  the  same.  However  this  be,  whicli  probably  is  a 
mistake  from  confounding  the  word  Ur,  which  signifies  both 
fire,  and  the  city,  from  which  God  called  Abraham,  it  is 
certain  that  Abraham,  from  the  time  of  his  call,  A.M.  2083. 
(see  Usher's  Annals)  became  the  great  restorer  and  re- 
Tiver  both  of  natural  and  revealed  religion  to  a  corrupt 
world;  and  we  cannot  have  a  stronger  proof  of  his  extraor- 
dinary piety  and  virtue,  than  that  God  thought  him  the 
fittest  person  to  reveal  himself  to,  and  to  begin  a  new  re- 
formation of  the  world  by.  It  is  very  likely  Abraham  de- 
monstrated to  his  father  the  vanity  of  idols,  since  he  en- 
gaged him  to  forsake  the  city  where  ho  was  settled.  (See 
Calmet's  Diet,  in  voce  Abram.)  And  by  his  own  sons, 
and  his  nephew  Lot,  he  spread  the  true  religion  far  and 
wide,  and  their  very  numerous  descendants  carried  the 
knowledge  of  it  still  farther.  After  all  this  care,  we  cannot 
tliink  that  Abraham  relapsed,  but  that  God  preserved  him 
blameless  ever  after.  We  are  not  therefore  to  understand 
this  passage,  as  if  Abraham  was  always  free  from  idolatry, 
for  that  Terah  and  all  his  children  were  infected  with,  by 
living  among  the  Chaldeans  and  sorcerers,  which  are  syno- 
nymous terms  in  the  book  of  Daniel ;  (see  Usher's  Annals, 
torn.  i.  p.  7.)  but  the  meaning  here  is,  that  when  God  re- 
moved him  from  the  infection  of  Chaldea,  and  vouchsafed 
to  him  the  knowledge  of  the  true  religion,  through  his  as- 
sistance he  continued  pure,  and  was  not  any  more  polluted. 
A7td  kept  him  strong  against  his  tender  compassion  towards 
his  son.'i  The  rendering  literally  is.  She  kept  him  strong  in 
his  bowels  towards  his  son,  as  the  marginal  reading  is;  i.  e. 
she  gave  him  strength  to  vanquish  the  tenderness  which  he 
had  for  his  son ;  for  Abraham  was  so  entirely  devoted  to 
God,  that  he  was  dead  to  all  the  moving  calls  of  nature  and 
instinct.  Nor  is  such  an  instance  of  obedience  to  be  won- 
dered at  in  him,  whose  faith  was  so  Strong,  that  he  was  ve- 
rily persuaded  that  God  was  able  to  raise  Isaac  from  the 
dead  again  after  the  sacrifice,  to  make  good  his  promi.se  to 
him  of  a  numerous  progeny.  "  What  a  number  of  virtues 
meet  (says  St.  Ambrose)  in  this  single  action  !  the  piety 
of  the  patriarch  appears,  in  his  readiness  to  offer  up  his  son 
at  God's  command ;  his  courage  is  displayed,  in  resisting 
the  sentiments  of  nature  on  so  trying  an  occasion;  his  jus- 
tice, in  returning  to  God  that  which  he  had  received  from 
his  liberality ;  and  his  faith,  in  believing  that  God  could 
restore  him  from  the  dead,  and  bring  him  from  the  deep  of 
the  earth  again."    (Ambros.  de  Offic.  lib.  i.  cap.  2.) 

Ver.  6,  7.  When  the  ungodly  perislied,  she  delivered  the 
righteous  man,  who  fled  from  tliefire  which  fell  down  upon 
the  five  cities;  of  whose  wickedness,  even  to  this  day,  the 
tvasle  land  that  smoketh  is  a  testimony,  and  plants  bearing 
fruit  that  never  come  to  ripeness.]  Ka()irofopovvTa  ^vra  aTtX^- 
<Tiv  linaig.  Philo  describes  the  destruction  of  the  cities 
where  Lot  dwelt  in  the  same  terms,  ri  ^XoH,  k.  r.  X.  Vim  vi- 
talem  in  summam  sterilitatem  convertit  flamma,  ita  ut  nihil 
superesset,  unde  velfructus  vel  herba  ger minaret,  in  hodiet- 
nnm usque  malo  durante  ;  where  the  learned  editor,  referring 
to  this  place,  very  judiciously  conjectures,  that  the  true 


reading  of  it  is,  ariXiaiv  6iru>pmc',  (Mangey's  Philo,  de 
Abrah.  vol.  ii.)  Grotius  thinks  it  probable,  that  by  plants 
bearing  fruit  that  never  come  to  ripeness,  may  be  meant 
fruits  in  appearance  only :  and  in  this  sense  the  author 
seems  to  allude  to  the  apples  of  Sodom  in  particular,  which 
are  said  to  have  been  beautiful  in  appearance  to  the  eye, 
but  within  were  full  of  rottenness.  Messieurs  du  Port- Royal 
understand  it  in  like  manner  of  trees,  Qui  portent  des  fruits 
bastards  semblables  aux  autres  en  apparence,  mais  qui  se  re- 
duissent  en  cendre  lors  qu'on  les  ouvre.  (Comment,  in  loc.) 
And  this  TertuUian  confirms,  Sodomam  et  Gomorram  igneus 
imber  exussit,  olet  adhuc  incendio  terra,  et  si  qua  illic  arbo- 
rumpoma,  oculis  tenus,  cceteriim  contactu  cineresamt:  and 
thus  Solinus  describes  them :  Pomum  quod  gignitur,  fiabeat 
licet  speciem  maturitatis,  tnandi  tamen  non  potest,  namfuli- 
ginem  intrinsecus  favillaceam,  ambitus  tantiim  extimce  cutis 
cohibet,  qute  vel  levi  pressa  tactu,fumum  exhalat,  etfatiscit 
in  vagum  pulverem.  (Solin.  Polyhistor.  cap.  37.)  ButJo- 
sephus's  account  comes  nearest  our  author,  who,  speaking 
of  this  once-happy  region,  says,  fpaal  we  8i'  amjittav  otKrjTo- 
poiv  Kipavvoig  KaTafXtyji,  «•  t.  X.  Fertur  eam  ob  incolarum 
impietatemfulminibus  conflagrasse.  Adhuc  ignis  ct  Deo  im- 
missi  reliquias,  et  oppidorum  quinque  isthic  videre  licet  urn- 
bram :  insuper  et  fructus,  specie  quidem  et  colore  eduUbus 
similes  sunt,  manibus  autem  decerpti,  infavillam  et  cinerem 
resolvuntur.  (Lib.  v.  de  Bello  Jud.  cap.  8.)  Nothing  was 
more  known  or  celebrated  among  authors,  sacred  and  pro- 
fane, than  this  fire  which  fell  down  upon  Pentapolis,  or  the 
five  cities  of  Sodom.  Diodorus  Siculus,  (lib.  xix.)  Strabo, 
(lib.  xvi.)  and  Philo,  speak  of  it  as  burning  in  their  times  : 
and  some  have  thought  St.  Jude  alludes  to  the  continuance 
of  this  fire,  ver.  7.  and  that  he  calls  it  irvp  alotvioQ,  because 
it  continued  burning.  (See  Tacit.  Hist.  lib.  v.  Chrysost. 
Horn.  IJ).  ad  pop.  Antioch.  Maccab.  lib.  iii.)  But  I  shall 
not  be  so  disingenuous,  as  to  omit  what  Mr.  Maundrell, 
who  was  upon  that  spot,  says,  viz.  "  That  he  never  saw  or 
heard  of  any  such  fruit  hereabouts  ;  nor  was  there  any  tree 
to  be  seen,  from  whence  one  might  expect  such  a  fruit ; 
and  adds,  that  he  believes  its  very  being,  as  well  as  its 
beauty,  is  a  fiction."  (Journey  from  Aleppo  to  Jerusalem^ 
p.  85.)  The  Vulgate  renders,  Incerto  tempore  fructus  ha- 
bentes  arbores,  intimating,  that  the  fruit  growing  here  was, 
on  this  account,  unlike  all  other  fruit,  which  has  a  certain 
and  fixed  season  of  being  ripe,  but  this  never  came  to  per- 
fection. (See  Tirin.  in  loc.)  We  find  that  Homer  had  a 
notion  of  this  great  truth,  that  God  sometimes  exerts  his 
judgments  upon  guilty  cities,  by  sending  a  real  fire  from 
heaven  upon  them  in  a  signal  and  terrible  manner.  (See 
Iliad,  lib.  xxi.)  And  the  fate  of  these  cities  suggests  a 
very  useful  reflection — thatthoughthe  patience  of  God  bears 
with  the  crimes  and  impenitence  of  mankind,  even  for  se- 
veral ages,  yet  when  his  justice  shews  itself  at  last,  it  is  so 
destructive  and  inexorable,  that  nothing  can  withstand  or 
avert  it.  From  this  destruction  of  Sodom  we  may  likewise 
farther  see  the  truth  of  our  author's  observation,  that  the 
punishment  is  ustially  proportioned  and  adapted  to  the  na- 
ture of  the  crime,  lor  these  wretched  cities  burning  with 
unnatural  lust,  and  impure  fires,  are,  by  a  correspondent 
vengeance,  overthrown  and  consumed  by  fire. 

And  a  standing  pillar  of  salt.]  The  Vulgate  renders,  ^gr* 
mentum  salis,  others  call  it  cumulus,  and  some  columna 
salts;  the  last  is  most  agreeable  to  the  Greek,  ariiXri  aX6^. 
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SulpiciiisSeverus  says,  "  Reflexit  oculos,statimque  in  mo- 
lem  conversa  traditur."  It  has  been  thought  by  some 
authors  probable,  that  the  statue  retained  her  own  form; 
so  St.  Cyprian  seems  to  have  imagined, 

"  stetit  ipsa  sepulchrum, 

Ipsaque  imago  sibi,  formam  sine  corpore  servans." 

This  pillar  was  subsisting  in  the  time  of  Josephus,  who 
says  that  it  was  then  standing,  and  that  he  himself  saw  it, 
loTopma  Si  avTriv,  m  yap  vvy  Siafiivei,  (Antiq.  lib.  i.  cap.  11.) 
Later  writers,  attest  the  same  of  their  times;  Benjamin  tl^e 
Jew,  who  lived  in  the  twelfth  century,  mentions  it  in  his 
Itinerary ;  and  some  more  modern  authors  speak  of  it  as 
yet  existing,  "  Suo  quasi  sale  condita,"  as  Bishop  Fell 
jocularly  speaks  of  it.  Adricomius  quotes  three  authors 
that  were  eye-witnesses  of  it,  and  he  particularly  tells 
us  its  situation,  that  it  stands  between  En-gaddi  and  the 
Dead  Sea.  (Theatrum  terrae  sanctae,  p.  55.)  Mr.  Maun- 
drell,  on  the  other  side,  gives  so  little  credit  to  the  re- 
ality of  this  pillar,  that,  though  he  wanted  not  curiosity, 
yet  he  wanted  faith  to  induce  him  to  go  see  this  monu- 
ment of  Lot's  metamorphosed  wife.  (Journey  from  Alep- 
po, p.  85. )  Various  have  been  the  conjectures  of  learned 
men  about  the  reality  of  this  pillar  of  salt;  some,  with 
much  subtilty,  understand  a  pillar  of  salt  to  signify  only 
an  everlasting  pillar,  of  what  matter  soever  made,  in 
the  same  sense  as  they  interpret  the  covenant  of  salt. 
Numb,  xviii.  19.  Others  have  fancied  that  this  history, 
like  that  of  Nabal,  1  Sam.  xxv.  37.  is  to  be  understood 
comparatively,  that  Lot's  wife  was  as  a  pillar  of  salt; 
as  Niobe,  according  to  the  fable,  which  most  probably 
took  its  rise  from  this  history,  is  said  to  have  been  turned, 
through  grief,  into  a  sort  of  stone :  but  there  is  more  rea- 
son to  understand  this  literally.  But  it  will  then  perhaps 
be  asked,  how  it  happened  that  this  woman  was  not  de- 
stroyed with  fire  and  consumed  to  nothing,  as  the  Sodom- 
ites were,  but  was  converted  by  the  powerful  wrath  of  God 
into  this  pillar  of  salt,  a  perpetual  spectacle  for  all  behold- 
ers ?  To  this  inquiry  I  shall  return  an  answer  in  the  words 
of  a  polite  writer,  who  explains  this  accident  in  the  follow- 
ing manner;  "  That  as  thunder,  or  rather  lightning,  stitfens 
all  animals  it  strikes  in  an  instant,  and  leaves  them  dead 
in  the  same  posture  in  which  it  found  them  alive,  this  un- 
happy woman's  body,  being  prepared  by  heat,  and  pene- 
trated and  encrusted  with  salt,  which  fell  down  from  hea- 
ven in  great  quantities  upon  this  devoted  region,  might 
long  subsist  as  a  statue  of  salt,  in  the  very  posture  in  which 
this  judgment  from  heaven  found  her.  Nor  is  there  much 
difficulty  in  conceiving  how  salt  should  continue  so  ^ong 
undissolved  in  the  open  air,  since  it  is  well  known  to  na- 
turalists, that  rocks  of  salt  are  as  lasting  as  any  other 
rocks."  (Revelation  examined,  vol.  ii.  p.  229.)  Pliny  men- 
tions a  mineral  kind  of  salt,  which  never  melts,  and  serves 
for  building  as  well  as  stone,(lib.  xxxi.  cap.  7.)  The  reason 
which  Tertullian  assigns  for  the  durableness  of  this  pillar, 
"  Quod  perpetuis  temporibus  reparetur,  et  si  quis  advena 
formam  mutilaverit,  vulncra  ex  sese  complet,"  is  so  sur- 
prising and  incredible,  that  it  can  be  considered  in  no 
other  light,  than  as  a  fable  or  legend,  handed  down  by  an 
imperfect  tradition,  upon  no  better  foundation  than  another 
story  relating  to  this  woman,  which  for  decency's  sake  I 
forbear  to  mention. 


A  monument  of  an  unbelieving  soul.}  It  would  be  better 
rendered,  A  monument  of  the  unbelieving  soul.  And  so 
Coverdale's  and  the  ancient  English  versions  render,  A 
token  of  remembrance  of  the  unfaithful  soul.  The  trans- 
gression of  Lot's  wife  is  greatly  aggravated  by  the  follow- 
ing particulars: — 1.  She  was  delivered,  with  her  husband 
and  daughters, 'out  of  Sodom,  and  brought  forth  by  the  an- 
gel's own  hands.  2.  She  was  warned  that  she  should  not 
look  back,  nor  abide  in  all  the  plain,  lest  she  perished. 
3.  There  was  a  city  very  near  to  them  appointed,  which 
she  might  easily  have  reached  and  been  in  safety.  4.  She 
had  her  husband  and  children  with  her,  whom  she  ought 
to  have  accompanied ;  but  she  neglects  these,  and  not  be- 
lieving the  angels,  that  Sodom  would  be  so  soon  destroyed, 
would  indulge  a  criminal  curiosity  of  looking  back ;  her 
punishment,  therefore,  for  these  reasons,  was  just.  Many 
useful  reflections,  for  the  conduct  of  others,  have  been 
raised  from  the  signal  misfortune  of  this  woman.  Our  Sa- 
viour, we  may  observe,  to  guard  his  disciples  against  any 
hardness  of  heart,  bids  them  to  remember  Lot's  wife,  (Luke 
xvii.  32.)  lest  they  also  should  perish  through  unbelief.  St. 
Austin  says,  "  That  God  chose  this  public  punishment  for 
the  sake  of  others,  to  proclaim  to  them  to  beware,  by  her 
example,  not  to  look  back  to  a  wicked  Sodom,  i.  e.  not  to 
return  to  their  old  vices  from  which  they  have  been  called 
away  by  some  gracious  means  that  God  hath  afforded 
them  ;  '  Quo  pertinet  quod  prohibiti  sunt,  qui  liberabantur 
ab  angelis,  retro  respicere,  nisi  quia  non  est  animo  redeun- 
dum  ad  veterem  vitam,  qua  per  gratiam  regenerati  exui- 
mur  ?' "  (De  Civit.  Dei,  lib.  xvi.  Cap.  30.)  The  like  useful 
inference  St.  Cyprian  draws  from  this  accident,  (epist.  11.) 
But  St.  Clement  most  fully  expresses  the  sense  of  this  and 
the  former  verse>  and  how  we  should  improve  by  the  his- 
tory of  their  misfortunes :  "  By  hospitality  and  godliness 
was  Lot  saved  out  of  Sodom,  when  all  the  country  round 
about  was  destroyed  by  fire  and  brimstone ;  the  Lord 
thereby  making  it  manifest,  that  he  will  not  forsake  those 
that  trust  in  him,  but  will  bring  the  disobedient  to  punish- 
ment and  correction :  for  his  wife,  who  went  out  with  him, 
being  of  a  distrustful  mind,  and  not  continuing  in  the  same 
obedience,  was  for  that  reason  set  forth  for  an  example, 
being  turned  into  a  pillar  of  salt  unto  this  day ;  that  so  all 
men  may  know,  that  those  that  are  double-minded,  and 
distrustful  of  the  power  of  God,  are  prepared  for  condem- 
nation." (Clement,  epist.  1.  cap.  11.  See  also  Cyr.  Cathe- 
chet.  Mystag.  i.) 

Ver.  8.  So  that  in  the  things  wherein  they  offended,  they 
could  not  so  much  as  be  hid.]  This  reflection  refers  not  to 
Lot's  wife  only,  but  regards  equally  the  Sodomites,  Cain, 
and  his  descendants,  and  the  several  faulty  instances  be- 
forementioned ;  all  of  whom,  through  their  ignorance  of, 
or  disregard  for,  true  wisdom,  fell  into  very  grievous  trans- 
gressions, and  are  recorded  as  so  many  standing  monu- 
ments of  the  just  judgment  of  God  against  such  abomina- 
ble practices,  the  shame  whereof  they  inherit  even  at  this 
day.  Calmet  applies  this  even  to  Lot  himself,  who,  slight- 
ing the  direction  of  the  angels,  who  ordered  him  to  escape 
to  the  mountains,  retired  into  a  cave,  was  overtaken  with 
drunkenness,  and  committed  incest  with  his  daughters; 
crimes  which  arose  from  his  neglect  of  true  wisdom,  and 
are  a  lasting  reproach  upon  this  otherwise  righteous  man. 

Ver.  10.  When  tlie  righteous  fled  fromhis  brother's  wrath, 
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she  guided  him  in  right  paths.]  i.  e.  When  Jacob  fled  from 
the  wrath  of  Esau  into  Mesopotamia,  he  w  as  delivered  from 
great  dangers  through  wisdom  that  attended  upon  him,  ac- 
cording to  God's  promise  to  h\m,— Behold,  I  am  with  thee, 
and  will  keep  thee  in  all  places  lohither  thou  goest,  and  will 
bring  thee  again  into  this  land  ;  for  I  ivill  not  leave  thee, 
until  I  have  done  that  which  I  have  spoken  to  thee  of.  (Gen. 
xxviii.  15.)  Herein  Jacob  is  an  image  of  all  the  faithful, 
whom  God  separates  from  the  rest  of  mankind,  protects 
with  his  favourable  kindness,  and  conducts,  as  his  chosen, 
in  the  right  way  to  happiness ;  which  the  wicked,  through  a 
fatal  mistake  and  irregular  wandering  out  of  the  true  path, 
cannot  arrive  at. 

Shewed  him  the  kingdom  of  God.]  i.  e.  When  he  beheld 
in  his  dream  a  ladder,  the  foot  whereof  stood  upon  the 
earth,  and  the  top  reached  to  heaven,  and  the  angels  of 
God  were  ascending  and  descending  upon  it ;  at  the  sight 
whereof,  awaking  from  his  sleep,  and  being  amazed  at  the 
glory  of  the  vision,  he  could  not  contain  himself  from  cry- 
ing out.  How  dreadful  is  this  place !  for  the  Lord  is  here, 
though  I  knew  it  not:  this  is  none  other  but  the  house  of  God, 
and  this  is  the  gate  of  heaven.  (Gen.  xxviii.  12.  17.)  This 
mystical  ladder,  according  to  the  sense  of  the  fathers,  re- 
presents to  us  the  care  which  the  Divine  Providence,  in  all 
ages,  takes  of  the  righteous ;  that  God  is  present  with  them 
in  the  time  of  their  affliction,  and  in  the  place  of  their  exile 
and  pilgrimage ;  and  that  in  their  sad  and  solitary  condi- 
tion, in  a  state  of  desertion  as  to  all  outward  appearance, 
they  shall  not  want  the  assistance  and  comfort  of  the  holy 
angels,  who  are  God's  ministering  spirits,  to  attend  and 
succour  the  saints  in  all  their  difficulties  and  necessities 
whatsoever. 

And  gave  him  knowledge  of  holy  things.]  This  contains 
something  more  than  the  former  sentence,  for  wisdom 
taught  Jacob  moreover  things  relating  to  the  service  of 
God.  It  is  probable,  that  in  this  vision  he  received  from 
God  himself,  who  then  appeared  to  him,  (Gen.  xxviii.  13.) 
instruction  of  this  nature,  by  his  erecting  a  pillar  instantly, 
that  very  stone  upon  which  he  had  rested  his  weariness, 
and  pouring  oil  upon  the  top  of  it,  to  consecrate  it  as  a 
monument  of  God's  great  mercy  to  him ;  by  his  dedicating 
the  place  to  God's  service  under  the  name  of  Beth-el,  or 
God's  house ;  by  his  vowing  a  vow,  the  first  probably  of 
that  nature,  and  promising  to  restore  to  God  the  tenth  of 
all  that  he  should  give  him. 

Made  him  rich  in  his  travels,  and  multiplied  (the  fruit  of) 
his  labours.]  Kai  iirX0vve  Toiig  ttovovq  avTov.  The  literal 
rendering  of  the  place  is.  That  wisdom  multiplied  his  la- 
bours, and  made  him  rich  by  them:  and  so  Junius  under- 
stands it,  Locupletavit  eum  in  arumnis,  quum  midtiplicaret 
labores  ejus.  All  the  commentators  and  ancient  versions 
take  it  in  another  sense.  That  she  prospered  the  fruits  of 
his  labours;  which  is  apparently  the  sense  of  our  transla- 
tors. This  blessing  Jacob  happily  experienced,  as  a  re- 
ward of  his  hard  and  continual  labour  ;  for  though  Laban 
defrauded  him  of  his  wages  ten  times,  when  he  had  served 
him  twenty  years  faithfully  in  his  house,  and  through  con- 
stant and  painful  watching  was  consumed  by  the  drought 
in  the  day,  and  by  the  frost  in  the  night,  yet  God  suffered 
him  not  to  be  sent  away  thus  empty,  but  gave  him  success 
and  riches  equal  to  his  labours  :  for  it  was  he  that  gave 
that  extraordinary  blessing  to  the  artifice  of  laying  the  rods 


before  the  cattle,  and,  as  the  leaftied  think,  (see  Bishop 
Patrick  in  loc.)  directed  him  by  an  angel  to  that  invention, 
and  promised  to  give  success  to  it,  (Gen.  xxxi.  10 — 12.) 
intending  to  transfer  unto  Jacob  a  good  share  of  the  wealth 
of  Laban ;  which  was  accordingly  effected  by  this  con- 
trivance, and  Laban's  injustice  hereby  punished,  and  his 
policy  overruled.  And  to  this  agrees  the  Arabic  version 
of  this  place,  Sinus  ejus  implevit  opibus  eorum  qui  ijisulta- 
verant  ipsi.  In  this  sense  one  cannot  help  observing  the 
propriety  of  the  word  iirXriOvvt,  which  seems  to  intimate 
the  manner  of  Jacob's  coming  by  his  riches,  viz.  that  it 
was  by  the  multiplying,  or  surprising  fruitfulness,  of  the 
cattle. 

Ver.  11.  In  the  covetousness  of  such  as  oppressed  him, 
site  stood  by  him,  and  made  him  rich.]  'Ev  wXtovt^iq  kuti- 
(T)(y6vTU)v  avTov  Trapiarr].  Calmet  says,  the  true  reading  of 
the  Greek  is,  aiiT^J  Trapiart},  and  explains  it  accordingly, 
Elle  I'assista  contre  V avarice  de  ceux  que  vouloient  user  de 
violence,  ou  qui  avoient  Vavaniage.  In  the  book  of  Genesis 
we  meet  with  the  several  ways  and  stratagems  by  which 
Laban,  who  had  a  greater  regard  to  his  own  interest  than 
to  justice,  endeavoured  to  surprise  Jacob,  and  hinder  him 
from  receiving  the  fruits  of  his  labours  :  for  when  Laban, 
to  his  surprise,  found  the  contract  very  advantageous  to 
Jacob,  and  had  the  mortification  to  see  the  cattle  bring 
forth  their  young  directly  against  his  interest,  he  dissolved 
his  own  agreement,  and  made  a  new  one  with  Jacob. 
Coverdale,  therefore,  very  properly  renders.  In  the  deceit- 
fulness  of  such  as  defrauded  him,  she  stood  by  him,  which  is 
more  agreeable  to  what  Jacob  himself  says,  (Gen.  xxxi.  7.) 
Your  father  hath  deceived  me,  and  changed  my  wages  ten 
times,  but  God  suffered  him  not  to  hurt  me.  For  it  was  im- 
possible but  Jacob  must  have  been  greatly  injured  by  a 
man  of  that  profound  subtilty,  had  not  the  extraordinary 
interposition  of  God  wonderfully  prevented  it,  and  disap- 
pointed the  deceiver,  which  the  patriarch  very  gratefully 
acknowledges. 

Ver.  12.  She  defended  him  from  his  enemies,  and  kept  him 
safe  from  those  that  lay  in  ivait.]  i.  e.  Either  by  turning  away 
the  wrath  of  his  brother  Esau,  which,  through  his  prudent 
conduct  and  humble  submission,  was  at  length  mollified 
and  changed  into  love  and  tenderness ;  or  by  God's  threat- 
ening Laban  in  a  dream  from  attempting  any  thing  against 
Jacob,  or  seizing  upon  any  of  his  possessions,  when  he 
pursued  after  him.  In  Gen.  xxxii.  we  read,  that  the  angels 
of  God  met  Jacob  in  his  journey,  to  encourage  and  comfort 
him,  no  doubt,  with  the  assurance  that  God  was  with  him ; 
and  that  he  called  the  name  of  the  place  Mahanaim,  i.  e. 
two  hosts  or  camps:  lor  it  is  probably  supposed,  that  the 
angels  might  appear  to  him  as  distinguished  into  two 
armies,  the  better  to  defend  him  against  his  enemies  on  all 
sides.  (See  Wells's  Geography  of  the  Old  Testament, 
vol.  i.  p.  361.) 

And  in  a  sore  conflict  gave  him  the  victory,  that  he  might 
know  that  godliness  is  stronger  than  all.]  This  relates  to 
that  conflict  or  wrestling  which  Jacob  had  with  the  angeJ, 
over  whom  he  was  at  last  victorious ;  nor  would  he  quit 
his  hold  till  he  had  obtained  a  blessing.  The  struggling  of 
an  angel  with  a  man  may  seem  impar  cougressus,  and  the 
victory  of  the  latter  is  still  more  surprising :  but  many 
worthy  ends  were  implied  in  this  combat,  and  several  use^ 
ful  reflections  may  be  drawn  from  it.     1.  Jacob  having 
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such  power  with  God,  as  to  be  able  to  prevail  over  one  of 
his  ministers,  was  hence  reminded  not  to  fear  his  brother 
Esau,  nor  any  attempt  that  he  should  make  against  him. 

2.  God  enabled  Jacob  to  prevail  over  the  angel  whom  he 
contended  with,  to  shew  the  great  power  that  those  saints 
have,  who  put  their  whole  trust  and  confidence  in  him. 

3.  We  farther  from  hence  learn,  that  when  God  suflers  his 
saints  to  be  exposed  to  great  trials  and  severe  temptations, 
it  is  with  a  design  to  teach  them,  by  an  experience  of  their 
own  weakness  and  his  might,  that  it  is  he  alone  that  makes 
them  victorioas ;  and  that  he  whom  they  have  preferred  to 
the  world,  is  greater  than  the  world,  and  more  powerful 
than  all  things  and  persons  in  it.     The  fine  observation 
contained  in  the  conclusion-  of  the  verse,  viz.  that  godliness 
is  stranger  than  all,  though  true  in  an  eminent  degree  of 
Jacob,  as  has  been  shewn,  and  is  indeed  implied  in  his 
victory,  need  not  be  confined  to  his  single  person ;  there 
are  many  other  signal  instances  in  the  Old  Testament  to 
confirm  this  truth :  it  was  by  godliness  that  Jonathan,  with 
his  armour-bearer  alone,  put  a  whole  garrison  to  flight ; 
that  David,  unarmed,  overthrew  Goliath,  and  prevailed 
against  the  artifices  and  violence  of  Saul ;  that  Jehoshaphat, 
without  drawing  a  sword,  triumphed  over  three  confederate 
nations ;  that  Hezekiah  saved  Jerusalem,  and  the  kingdom 
of  Judah,  against  a  hundred  fourscore  and  five  thousand 
Assyrians  that  came  against  it:  it  was  piety  that  deter- 
mined constantly  the  fate  of  the  Jewish  people,  and  accord- 
ing to  their  observance  of  this,  was  the  public  happiness 
and  condition  of  that  state.     And  the  same  observation 
will  hold  with  respect  to  any  other  nation  or  people,  who 
will  be  always  found  to  be  successful,  or  otherwise,  ac- 
cording as  they  regard  God,  and  encourage  and  promote  a 
true  sense  of  piety.    So  that  the  advice  of  the  Psalmist  is 
at  all  times  best  to  be  followed,  and  will  be  found,  upon 
trial,  to  be  even  the  truest  policy :  Some  put  their  trust  in 
chariots,  and  some  in  horses,  but  we  will  remember  the  name 
of  the  Lord  our  God,    (Psal.  xx.  7.)     This  power  of  piety, 
or  truth,  as  it  is  called,  is  finely  displayed  by  the  apocry- 
phal Esdras,  in  that  contest  before  Darius,  1  Esdras  iii. 
iv.  where,  after  the  arguments  used  in  favour  of  wine, 
women,  and  kings,  at  length  truth  beareth  away  the  victory, 
as  being  stronger  than  all  things,  for  truth  endureth,  and  is 
always  strong,  it  liveth  and  conquereth  for  evermore  ;  nei- 
ther in  her  judgment  is  any  unrighteousness;   she  is  the 
strength,  kingdom,  power,  and  majesty,  of  all  ages.    And 
all  the  people  shouted,  and  said.  Great  is  truth,  and  mighty 
above  all  things. 

Ver.  13.  When  the  righteous  was  sold,  she  forsook  him 
not.l  Joseph,  who  is  here  emphatically  called  the  righte- 
ous, is  another  remarkable  instance  of  God's  protection 
and  care  of  his  afflicted  servants ;  Joseph  was  sent  to  his 
brethren  upon  a  friendly  message,  and  his  coming  was  even 
beneficial  to  them ;  but  the  recompence  he  met  with  was 
treachery  and  violence;  it  was  unnatural  to  sell  their  bro- 
ther, but  it  was  an  aggravation  of  their  cruelty  to  sell  him, 
an  innocent  and  tender  youth,  to  rough  barbarians,  and  by 
them  to  be  carried  away  into  such  a  country  as  Egypt. 
Ephraira  Syrus  is  very  pathetic  upon  this  occasion;  he 
makes  the  unhappy  Joseph  to  stop  at  his  mother  Rachel's 
monument,  as  he  was  going  with  the  merchants  into 
Egypt;  his  complaint  there,  and  the  deep  and  melting  im- 
pression it  made,  even  upon  his.  Ishniaelite  masters,  is 
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very  moving  and  afiecting.  (De  Laud.  Jos.)  Nor  are  his 
eloquence  and  invention  less  to  be  admired  upon  the  other 
parts  of  Joseph's  sad  history.  The  affliction  of  Joseph  is 
a  common  allusion  in  Scripture,  and  the  standard,  as  it 
were,  to  try  others'  afflictions  by.  It  is  recorded  of  him, 
that  he  was  but  seventeen  years  old  when  his  troubles  first 
began ;  and  though  the  patriarchs  that  were  before  him, 
underwent  their  respective  trials  and  calamities,  yet  the 
Holy  Spirit  mentions  none  of  their  afflictions  with  the  same 
emphasis  as  that  of  Joseph,  as  if  they  were  to  be  the  badge 
and  characteristic  by  which  he  was  to  be  distinguished  from 
the  rest:  but,  through  the  favour  of  Providence,  and  its 
secret  but  wonderful  economy,  his  very  afflictions  were 
made  the  means  of  his  advancement.  This  so  remarkable 
an  instance  of  the  guidance  of  Divine  Providence,  another 
father  applies  to  the  afflicted  and  unfortunate,  for  their 
comfort  and  encouragement :  "  Joseph,  a  single  person, 
sold  a  bondsman  into  Egypt,  there  destitute,  imprisoned, 
enslaved ;  at  length  went  forth  a  multitude  from  thence, 
even  to  the  number  of  six  hundred  thousand  souls,  which 
grew  up  to  be  a  great  and  very  powerful  people."  (Greg, 
Nazian.  Orat.  32.) 

But  delivered  him  from  sin.]  This  relates  to  Joseph  with- 
standing the  solicitations  of  his  mistress,  Potiphar's  wife, 
who,  through  a  criminal  love,  would  have  tempted  him  to 
adultery ;  but  by  a  strict  regard  to  chastity,  and  a  religious 
adherence  to  his  duty,  he  was  deaf  to  her  entreaties,  and 
proof  against  her  amorous  violence.  The  reflection  of 
Rollin  upon  this  peirt  of  Joseph's  character  is  so  fine,  and 
the  advice  therein  given  of  such  consequence  to  young  and 
unguarded  minds,  that  I  cannot  better  illustrate  this  place, 
or  more  please  well-disposed  readers,  than  by  transcribing 
it :  "  We  find  in  his  (Joseph's)  conduct  an  excellent  model 
of  what  we  should  do  when  we  are  tempted.  Joseph  de- 
fends himself  at  first  by  the  remembrance  of  God  and  his 
duty ;  How,  says  he  to  that  bold  and  shameless  woman, 
can  I  commit  such  an  action,  who  have  God  for  my  ivitness 
and  my  judge  ?  It  is  in  his  sight  that  you  and  I  shall  both 
become  criminal :  it  is  he  who  commands  me  to  disobey  you 
upon  this  occasion.  How  can  I  escape  his  view,  or  corrupt 
his  justice,  or  be  covered  from  his  indignation  ?  How  then 
can  I  do  this  great  wickedness,  and  sin  against  God  ?  But 
when  the  temptation  became  so  strong,  that  he  had  cause 
to  fear  his  weakness  might  yield  to  it,  he  prudently  be- 
takes himself  to  flight,  rather  than  parley  any  longer,  or 
continue  in  such  a  state  of  danger  or  temptation,  as  might 
at  length  incline  him  to  oflend  against  God."  (Method  of 
studying  Belles  Lettres,  vol.  iii.  p,  141.) 

She  ivent  down  with  him  into  the  pit.]  Joseph's  noble  re- 
sistance provoked  his  impudent  mistress,  who  wrongfully 
accused  him  to  her  husband,  and  was  the  occasion  of  his 
being  cast  into  the  prison;  over  whom  God  was,  under 
this  unhappy  circumstance,  more  abundantly  watchful. 
For  the  Scripture  seems  to  be  particularly  careful  to  make 
us  take  notice,  how  God  protected  this  his  servant,  by  in- 
forming us,  that  the  Lord  was  with  Joseph  ;  or,  according 
to  the  Chaldee  paraphrase  of  the  place,  that  tJie  Word  of 
the  Lord  was  with  him,  (Gen.  xxxix.  21.)  This  expression, 
that  the  Lord  was  with  Joseph  in  the  prison,  seems  to  inti- 
mate, that  when  Joseph  was  thrown  into  it,  and  seemingly 
lorsaken  of  all,  God  descended  with  him  into  the  obscure 
dungeon ;  and  the  expression  of  our  author,  that  wisdom  tvenf 
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down  with  him  into  the  pit,  and  left  him  not  in  bonds,  is  to 
the  same  purpose,  viz.  that  the  eternal  wisdom  became  in  a 
manner  prisoner  with  him;  i.  e.  according  to  the  same  polite 
writer,  "  she  softened  the  tcdiousness  of  his  nights,  which 
were  spent  in  watching  and  suflering ;  she  was  a  light  in 
that  darkness  where  the  rays  of  the  sun  could  not  pene- 
trate; she  took  away  from  the  solitude  of  his  confinement, 
which  neither  reading  nor  business  could  amuse  or  suspend 
the  disagreeable  sense  of;  and  she  diffused  a  calmness  and 
serenity  over  his  mind,  which  arose  from  an  invisible  and 
inexhaustible  spring.  In  this  his  miserable  confinement 
she  was  nearest  to  Joseph,  as  she  is  to  every  man  in  ad- 
versity that  has  faith :  nor  is  it  said,  when  Joseph  was 
made  a  partner  in  tlic  throne  of  Pharaoh,  that  wisdom 
ascended  with  him  thither,  as  it  is  said,  that  she  descended 
with  him  into  prison,  and  assisted  him  in  his  bonds."  (Vol. 
iii.  p.  139.)  St.  Ambrose  has  the  like  reflection  upon  the 
same  occasion:  "  Non  turbantur  innocentes,  ciim  falsis 
criminibus  impetuntur,  et  oppressa  innocentia  detruduntur 
in  carcerem ;  visitat  Deus  et  in  carcere  suos,  et  ibi  est  plus 
auxilii,  ubi  est  plus  periculi."   (De  Joseph,  cap.  5.) 

Ver.  14.  And  left  him  not  in  bonds,  till  she  brought  him 
the  sceptre  of  the  kingdom.']  This  is  no  where  mentioned  in 
the  books  of  Moses ;  it  is  there  only  said,  that  Joseph  was 
made  governor  over  all  the  land  of  Egypt :  Philo  says, 
indeed,  speaking  of  Joseph,  that  Pharaoh  made  him  his 
viceroy,  or,  to  speak  more  truly,  says  he,  king ;  fiaXkov  Se, 
€t  xp»»  I"'  aXf^fC  tmiiv,  fiam\ia.  But  we  are  not  to  under- 
stand our  author,  as  if  he  meant  by  the  sceptre  of  the  king- 
dom, a  truly  royal  power,  a  sovereignty  strictly  so  called, 
un  regne,  un  empire  absolu,  says  Calmet ;  but  only,  that  he 
was  the  second  person  in  the  kingdom,  and  had  a  most  ex- 
tensive power  and  authority.  Some  make  him  to  be  a 
partner  in  the  throne  with  Pharaoh,  and  think  he  was  in- 
vested with  this  power  when  Pharaoh  took  off  his  ring, 
which  was  the  royal  seal,  from  his  hand,  and  put  it  upon 
Joseph's,  and  they  cried  before  him,  Bow  the  knee.  But 
notwithstanding  these  ceremonies,  and  the  supreme  honours 
paid  him  therein,  Joseph  was  still  a  subject;  he  was  indeed 
his  prime  or  chief  minister,  governor  over  all  the  country ; 
but  as  his  power  came  from  Pharaoh,  so  was  it  subject  to 
him.  Grotius  says,  it  was  usual  with  the  Hebrews  to  give 
the  name  of  king  to  such  as  were  raised  to  some  very  extra- 
ordinary honour,  and  invested  with  great  authority ;  and 
refers  to  ver.  16.  of  this  chapter,  which  he  understands  in 
the  like  sense.  (Comment,  in  loc.)  And  thus  governors 
of  provinces,  and  persons  of  chief  note  and  authority  in 
countries  of  small  extent,  are  called  in  Scripture :  see  Judg. 
i.  7.  where  the  threescore  and  ten  kings,  mentioned  to  have 
had  their  thumbs  and  their  great  toes  cut  off  byAdoni-bezek, 
are  not  to  be  understood  as  real  kings  and  princes,  but  as 
so  many  rulers  of  cities  or  small  territories,  called  indeed 
kings,  as  having  a  resemblance  of  kingly  power,  by  their 
jurisdiction  in  such  places.  Many  such  petty  kings  were 
in  Canaan  in  Joshua's  time,  who  were  very  numerous: 
Tons  les  seigneurs  qui  gouvernoient  une  ville,  (says  Calmet  in 
loc.)  s'appelloient  du  nom  de  rois:  till  at  length  the  greater 
overcame,  and  as  it  were  devoured  the  rest.  The  like  may 
be  said  of  the  thirty  and  two  kings  which  went  up  with 
Ben-hadad  the  king  of  Syria  to  besiege  Samaria.  (1  Kings 
XX.  1.  Isa.  xix.  2.)  And  some  of  the  ancients  have  given 
this  name  even  to  Abraham,  Moses,  and  Israel.  (See  J  ustin, 


lib.  xxxvi.  cap.  2.  and  Nicol.  Dftnasccn.  apud  Joseph. 
Antiq.  lib.  i.  cap.  7.  and  Calmet  in  loc.)  This  seems  con- 
firmed likewise  by  the  new  name  which  Pharaoh  gave  him ; 
which  he  conferred,  not  only  because  he  was  a  foreigner, 
and  intended  to  honour  him,  but  to  denote  him  to  be  his 
subject,  though  ruler  of  every  body  else  :  (see  Pat.  in  loc.) 
a  name  which,  according  to  St.  Jerome  and  the  Vulgar 
Latin,  signified,  the  saviour  of  the  world;  (see  Gregory's 
notes,  p.  65.)  probably  in  allusion  to  the  services  done  by 
him  in  the  time  of  the  famine.  But  perhaps  this  name  may 
mystically  include  something  higher ;  for  some  learned  men 
have  remarked,  that  there  are  few  saints  of  the  Old  Testa- 
ment, in  whom  God  has  been  pleased  to  express  so  many 
circumstances  of  resemblance  with  bis  Son,  as  in  Joseph. 
(See  the  particulars  of  the  agreement,  and  the  parallel 
drawn  by  RoUin,  vol.  iii.  on  the  Belles  Lettres,  p.  155.) 
This  is  doing  the  greatest  honour  to  Joseph,  and  strictly 
giving  him  perpetual  glory. 

And  gave  him  perpetual  glory.]  By  the  term  perpetual, 
we  may  understand,  that  Joseph's  glory  did  not  die  with 
him,  but  was  preserved  and  handed  down  to  posterity,  by 
some  public  monument  in  his  favour,  or  by  some  symbol 
representing  him.  Dr.  Spencer  contends,  that  the  ark  and 
cherubims  were  honourable  hieroglyphics  of  Joseph ;  both 
of  which  had  a  symbolical  reference  to  him,  and  preserved 
his  memory ;  "  ^Equum  est  opinari,  Deum  cherubim  et 
arcam,  prse  aliis  omnibus  instituisse,  eo  quod  Josephi  piis- 
simi  et  charissimi  monimentum  extarent.  Nam  area  non 
tantum  nomine,  sed  et  figura  cum  Josephi  area,  et  cheru- 
bim cum  bove,  Josephi  nomine  et  insigni,  maxime  conve- 
niebant — ut  utraque  ejus  vitam  et  mortem  ab  oblivione  in 
aetemum  vindicarent."  (Tom.  ii.  de  Orig.  Arcae  et  Cherub, 
p.  878,  9.)  But  the  learned  Vossius  has  made  it  appear, 
with  more  probability,  from  the  testimonies  of  Rufiin  and 
Suidas,  and  other  authorities  and  arguments,  that  the  me- 
mory of  Joseph  was  preserved  under  the  Egyptian  Apis : 
for  he  observes,  first,  that  it  is  highly  probable  so  extraor- 
dinary a  person,  so  great  a  prophet  and  statesman,  and  so 
public  a  benefactor,  as  Joseph  was,  would  have  his  me- 
mory consecrated  to  posterity :  that  the  Egyptians  were 
most  likely  to  do  this,  by  some  symbolical  representation 
of  the  kindness ;  and  that  no  symbol  was  more  proper  for 
this  than  the  Egyptian  Apis,  because  the  famine  Mas  pre- 
figured by  the  lean  kine,  and  the  time  of  plenty  by  the  fat, 
the  ox  being  a  known  symbol  of  fruitfulness  and  plenty, 
which  Joseph  was  in  a  very  great  degree  the  happy  occa- 
.sion  of.  It  is  evident  likewise  from  Pharaoh's  rewarding 
Joseph,  that  the  Egyptians  were  desirous  of  shewing  their 
gratitude ;  and  it  is  no  less  certain,  that  it  was  the  com- 
mon practice  among  them,  to  perpetuate  the  memory  of 
benefactors  by  some  symbols,  which  though  at  first  de- 
signed only  for  civil  use,  were  afterward  abused  into  idol- 
atry and  superstition.  And,  lastly,  the  very  names.  Apis 
and  Serapis,  give  great  light  and  probability  to  the  con- 
jecture :  for  Vossius  conceiycs  Apis  to  be  the  sacred  name 
of  Joseph  among  the  Egyptians,  and  answers  to  the  He- 
brew 3^<  ab,  i.  Q.  father ;  and  such,  indeed,  he  was  to  Pha- 
raoh and  his  people,  and  Joseph  expressly  calls  himself 
so,  Gen.  xlv.  8.  The  Scripture  likewise  informs  us,  that 
by  the  order  of  Pharaoh  they  cried  before  him,  Abrech, 
which  is  a  compound  word,  and  means,  according  to  the 
rabbins,  both  king  and  father.    Serapis,  it  is  well  known. 
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had  a  bushel  on  his  head,  another  very  significant  symbol 
of  Joseph ;  and  the  very  name  of  Serapis,  is  probably  de- 
rived from  -)W  sor,  which  signifies  a  bull,  and  Apis.  So 
that  we  seem  here  to  have  the  sacred  story  of  Joseph 
visibly  traced  through  all  the  Egyptian  darkness  and  su- 
perstition. (Vossius  de  Idololat.  lib.  i.  Sulpic.  Sever,  lib. 
ii.  cap.  21.  in  notis.  Gregory's  observations,  p.  65.  Reeves's 
Apology,  vol.  ii.  p.  39.) 

Ver.  15.  She  delivered  the  righteous  people  and  blameless 
seed  from  the  nation  that  oppressed  them.']  It  has  been  an 
objection  against  this  writer,  that  he  represents  the  He- 
brews, when  they  were  in  Egypt  under  the  bondage  of  Pha- 
raoh, as  a  just  and  irreproachable  people  ;  which  is  not 
agreeable  to  what  Ezekiel  says  of  them,  and  some  others  of 
the  prophets,  who  accuse  them  as  given  to  idolatry,  in  that 
place,  and  at  that  time,  (Ezek.  xx.  8.  xxiii.  3.)    Others 
think  that,  as  a  Jew,  he  speaks  of  them  in  general,  accord- 
ing to  the  notion  which  they  had  conceived  of  themselves ; 
for  they  were  full  of  spiritual  presumption,  looked  upon 
all  other  nations  with  the  utmost  contempt,  as  imagining 
themselves  to  be  the  only  righteous  and  accepted,  and 
thought  every  thing  their  due ;  and,  that  as  God  had  shewn 
particular  honour  and  kindness  to  the  Jews,  in  choosing 
them  to  be  his  people,  he  would  never  reject  them.     In  this 
latter  sense  the  profoundly  learned  Dr.  Jackson  under- 
stands this  place ;  for  he  observes  of  our  author,  "  That 
though  he  was  a  man  of  an  excellent  contemplative  spirit, 
as  full  as  the  moon  in  points  of  high  speculation  of  God's 
general  providence  in  governing  the  world ;  yet,  when  he 
comes  to  discuss  the  difierent  manner  of  God's  dealing  with 
the  righteous  (which  in  his  language  are  the  seed  of  Abra- 
ham) and  the  wicked  heathen,  he  betrays  himself,  in  some 
measure,  to  be  infected  with  a  disease  common  unto  his 
countrymen  the  Jews."    The  radical  disease  which  was 
common  to  the  whole  Jewish  nation  at  that  time,  and  to 
this  author  in  particular,  he  says,  was  this,  "  That,  because 
they  were  the  seed  of  Abraham,  they  were  the  only  righte- 
ous and  blameless  seed.     And  however  the  Lord  God  of 
their  fathers  did  often  chastise  and  correct  them,  yet  all  his 
corrections  were  filial ;  (xi.  10.  xii.  22.)  that  he  would  not, 
or  could  not,  at  any  time  plague  them,  as  he  had  done  the 
unrighteous  heathen,  or  punish  them  with  the  like  blindness 
of  mind,  or  hardness  of  heart,  as  he  had  done  the  Egyptians. 
But  St.  Paul  has  given  a  receiptor  medicine  for  curing  this 
disease  in  his  countrymen  then  living,  and  for  preventing 
the  like  in  after-ages,  whether  in  Jew  or  gentile,  (Rom.  ix. 
18.)  Therefore  hath  he  mercy  on  whom  he  will  have  mercy, 
and  whom  he  will  he  hardeneth.     The   extract  of  which 
aphorism  is  this,  that  the  Lord  was  not  so  tied  by  oath  or 
promise  unto  Abraham,  but  that  he  might  and  would  harden 
the  hearts,  and  blind  the  eyes,  of  his  seed,  after  the  same 
manner  he  had  done  Pharaoh's  and  the  Egyptians',  if  at  any 
time  they  should  become  as  obstinate  as  Pharaoh  and  his 
people  had  been. — To  harden  the  seed  of  Abraham,  upon 
the  like  pride  of  heart,  obstinacy,  and  contempt  of  God's 
forewamings,  could  be  no  prejudice  to  God's  oath  to  Abra- 
ham, no  impeachment  of  his  promised  loving-kindness  to 
David,  but  rather  a  proof  to  all  the  world,  that  the  God  of 
Abraham  was  no  respecter  of  persons:  but  as  they  who  in 
every  nation  fear  him,  and  love  righteousness,  shall  be  ac- 
cepted of  him;  so  all  those  of  any  nation  that  despise  him, 
and  work  unrighteousness,  shall  be  rejected  by  him."  (Tom. 


iii.  206,  7.)    And  the  history  of  the  Jewish  people  justi- 
fies this  observation;  for  as  they  grew  still  more  corrupt, 
wicked,  and  idolatrous,  in  the  promised  land,  than  they  had 
been  in  Egypt,  notwithstanding  the  many  instructions,  in- 
vitations, reproofs,  and  miracles,  of  their  prophets  and  holy 
guides  to  reclaim  them,  God  was  at  last  obliged  to  send 
them  captive  to  Nineveh  and  Babylon  ;  and  at  length,  when 
neither  corrections  nor  benefits,  nor  even  the  coming  of 
their  own  Messiah,  could  overcome  their  obstinacy,  God 
was  pleased  to  reject  his  once-beloved,  and  to  call  and 
adopt  the  gentiles  that  were  afar  off.     But,  perhaps,  we  may 
explain  this  passage  of  our  author,  which  hath  been  ex- 
cepted against  for  the  reasons  before  given,  in  a  good  con- 
sistent sense,  without  supposing  any  prejudice  or  partiality 
to  his  countrymen,  as  the  latter  objection  does,  or  that  the 
author  maintains  any  false  fact  in  the  instance  before  us,  as 
is  the  sense  of  the  former:   for,  1.  This  writer  may  proba- 
bly call  the  Jews  a  righteous,  or,  as  the  margin  has  it,  a 
holy  people,  \aov  oaiov,  upon  account  of  their  external  holi- 
ness, as  being  a  peculiar  people,  a  chosen  generation,  a 
holy  nation,  separated  more  immediately  to  God's  service, 
and  called  with  a  holy  calling.    2.  The  Jews  may  be  here, 
not  improperly,  called,  a  blameless  seed,  (nrtp/ua  a/MfiTrrov, 
upon  account  of  the  imputative  righteousness  of  the  pa- 
triarchs, Abraham,  Isaac,  and  Jacob,  their  forefathers :  the 
root  therefore  being  holy,  the  branches  may  be  con.sidered 
so  in  like  manner.    3.  Though  the  Jews  cannot  indeed  pro- 
perly be  said  to  be  a  righteous  and  blameless  seed,  with  re- 
spect to  God,  who  permitted  their  disgrace  and  punishment 
in  Egypt,  upon  the  account  of  their  wickedness  ;  yet,  with 
respect  to  Pharaoh  and  the  Egyptians,  they  may  be  said  to 
be  righteous  and  blameless,  just  and  irreproachable ;  Qui 
n'avoient  jamais  offense  les  Egyptiens,  as  having  never  in- 
jured or  offended  them,  though  greatly  oppressed  by  them: 
this  is  Calmet's  exposition.    (See  Pref.  sur  le  Livre  de  la 
Sagesse,  et  Comment,  in  loc.) 

Ver.  16.  She  entered  into  the  soul  of  the  servant  of  the 
Lord,  and  witfistood  dreadful  kings  in  wonders  and  signs.} 
i.  e.  She  entered  into  the  soul  of  Moses,  here  called  the 
servant  of  the  Lord,  by  way  of  eminence,  as  he  is  in  man}' 
places  of  Scripture.  It  is  observable,  that  this  writer  speaks 
of  dreadful  kings,  in  the  plural  number,  though  he  only  ap- 
peared before  Pharaoh ;  nor  is  there  any  reason  to  imagine 
more  kings  than  one  in  Egypt,  except  we  should,  with  De 
Muis,  include  some  neighbouring  kings,  then  captive  or 
tributary  to  Pharaoh.  (Comment,  in  Psal.  cv.)  But  this 
author,  as  I  have  before  observed,  (see  note  on  ver.  14.) 
gives  the  names  of  kings  to  great  men  and  nobles.  We 
have  an  instance  of  the  like  plural  expression,  and  upon 
the  same  occasion,  Psal.  cv.  30.  Tlieir  land  brought  forth 
frogs,  yea,  even  in  their  kings'  chambers.  'Ev  role  rafidoiQ 
Tu)v  (iaaiXiwv  ai/Tuv,  LXX.  Coverdale's  translation  refers 
it  to  Pharaoh  only,  SJie  stood  by  him  in  wonders  and  tokens 
against  the  horrible  king.  The  sense  of  the  whole  verse  is, 
that  wisdom  entered  into  the  soul  of  Moses,  and  spake  by 
his  mouth,  and  made  him  even  a  God  unto  Pharaoh,  be- 
fore whom,  his  royal  issue,  and  his  nobles,  he  wrought  so 
many  surprising  miracles,  as  might  have  convinced  them, 
that  God  was  the  sovereign  ruler,  not  only  over  all  the 
kingdoms  of  the  earth,  biit  even  over  the  elements  and 
universal  nature. 

Ver.  17.  Rendered  to  the  righteous  a  reward  of  their  la- 
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hours.]  God  gave  the  Israelites,  at  their  departure,  the 
goods  of  the  Egyptians,  as  the  reward  of  their  labour 
among  them,  and  as  their  just  due  for  their  past  services. 
Many  of  the  ancient  fathers,  as  Irenacus,  Tertullian,  Epi- 
phanius,  &c.  understand  the  case  in  this  light,  and  look 
upon  the  spoiling  of  the  Egyptians,  as  a  piece  of  justice 
only  due  to  themselves :  for  undoubtedly  the  Israelites 
ought,  both  in  equity  and  .strict  right,  to  have  had  some 
wages  or  recompence  for  the  labours  and  hardships  they 
underwent  in  their  service ;  to  which  they  seem  more  en- 
titled, considering  the  great  benefits  the  Egyptians  received 
from  them  in  general,  and  from  Joseph  in  particular.  St. 
Austin,  therefore,  well  observes,  speaking  of  the  Egyp- 
tians, "  Homines  peregrines  labore  gratuito  injust6  et  ve- 
henienter  afHixerant ;  digni  ergo  erant  et  Hebraei  quibus 
talia  juberentur,  et  ^gyptii,  qui  talia  paterentur."  (Lib. 
xxii.  cont.  Faust.)  We  may  add  farther,  in  vindication  of 
this  fact,  that  it  was  done  by  the  appointment  and  com- 
mand of  God  himself,  who  thus  punished  the  Egyptians 
for  their  injustice  and  cruelty  to  the  Israelites.  And 
though  it  is  contrary  to  the  law  of  nature,  as  well  as  posi- 
tive law,  to  take  away  the  juSt  goods  of  another,  because 
no  man  has  a  right  for  that  purpose,  yet  the  case  is  quite 
altered,  when  such  an  action  is  done  by  the  command  of 
God,  who  has  an  unquestionable  right  in,  and  power  over, 
all  persons  and  things,  as  the  maker,  and  giver,  and  lord 
of  all.  There  could  be  therefore  no  injustice  in  this  par- 
ticular, as  God  had  an  undoubted  right  to  transfer  the 
property  of  the  Egyptians  to  the  Hebrews.  Nor  does 
Scripture  any  where  condemn  or  disapprove  this  fact ;  it  is 
rather  a  confirmation  of  Scripture,  for  thus  the  promise  to 
Abraham  was  fulfilled.  That  nation  whom  they  shall  serve 
will  I  judge,  and  afterward  shall  they  come  out  with  great 
substance.  (Gen.  xv.  14.)  I  shall  not  enter  any  farther  into 
this  argument ;  such  as  desire  to  see  it  discussed  more  at 
large,  may  consult  Shuckford,  Connex.  Sacr.  et  Prof.  Hist, 
vol.  ii.  p.  495.  Waterland's  Scripture  Vindicated,  par.  ii. 
p.  10.  Grotius  de  Jure  Belli  et  Pacis,  and  other  writers, 
who  justify  this  fact  by  a  great  number  of  good  reasons. 

Guided  them  in  a  marvellous  way,  and  was  unto  them  for 
a  cover  by  day.]  This  refers  to  the  Divine  protection  exhi- 
bited to  the  Israelites  in  their  journeying  through  the  wil- 
derness, when  God  led  them  by  a  pillar,  which  stood  still 
when  they  were  to  rest,  and  moved  forward  when  and  which 
way  they  were  to  march.  This  pillar  appeared  as  a  cloud 
in  the  day,  and  served  for  a  covering  over  them,  to  defend 
them  from  the  scorching  heat  of  the  sun ;  which  the  writer 
of  Ecclesiasticus  expresses  very  strongly,  when  he  calls  it, 
<TKivr}  OTTO  Kavawvof:,  koI  (tk^ttj)  otto  /U£(rj);i/3p/ac,  (xxxiv.  16.)  It 
was  a  cloud  erected  towards  heaven,  like  a  pillar  upwards, 
but  downwards  flat  and  broad,  spread  over  the  body  of  the 
people,  as  afterward  more  eminently  over  the  tabernacle ; 
and,  though  but  one  pillar,  had  two  difterent  appearances 
and  uses  ;  of  a  cloud  by  day,  to  defend  them  from  the  heat, 
which,  in  those  parts,  was  very  excessive;  and  of  a  fire  by 
night,  to  direct  and  illuminate  them.  Coverdale's  and  the 
Geneva  Bibles  express  the  first  very  properly.  On  the  day- 
time she  was  a  shadow  unto  them.  This  darkness  of  the 
cloud  had  also  another  use,  viz.  that  it  blinded  and  con- 
founded their  enemies,  that  they  might  not  come  near  to 
assault  them.  Mr.  Toland's  account  for  one  and  the  same 
thing  giving  both  light  and  darkness  to  difi'erent  parties,  is 


very  odd  and  singular,  to  say  no  worse  of  it;  he  supposes 
a  fire  was  made  by  order  of  the  Hebrew  general,  for  a  blind 
to  the  enemy,  that  they  might  be  suspected  to  be  where  in- 
deed they  were  not.  (See  his  Hodegus,  and  note  on  xix.  7.) 
Andalight  of  stars  in  the  night-season.]  The  Greek  reads, 
e!c  <pX6ya  aariptuv  tijv  vukto,  according  to  Grabe's  and  some 
other  editions ;  but  aarpwv,  which  the  Vatican  copy  pre- 
•serves,  seems  more  proper  and  expressive ;  i'or  ain-pov  sig- 
nifies a  constellation,  or  a  great  collection  of  stars  together, 
according  to  Didymus,  atrrjip  81  airrpov  dia^ipu,  vn  6  fiiv  da- 
n/p,  iv  Ti  itrrl'  to  8e  aarpov  tK  iroXXwv  (TuvfOTjjKtv  daripoiv, 
Ki^Siov  ov,  8  Koi  darpoQiTtifia  icaXetraf  (In  Notis  ad  II.  A.  75.) 
Many  of  which  constellations,  by  their  joint  and  united 
light,  might  imitate  a  torch,  or  a  flame,  as  the  margin  ren- 
ders. But  could  the  light  of  common  stars,  scattered  here 
and  there  conlusedly,  assist  the  Israelites,  travelling  in  a 
vast  and  pathless  wilderness  ?  or  would  so  feeble  a  light 
serve  for  their  direction,  and  be  sufficient  for  all  their  pur- 
poses ?  Calmet  compares  to  this  light  the  6  darfip,  or  the 
star  which  appeared  at  our  Saviour's  birth,  (Matt.  ii.  9.) 
"  which  (says  he)  was  a  light  that  moved  in  the  air  before 
the  magi,  something  like  the  pillar  of  the  cloud  in  the  wil- 
derness, which  either  stopped, or  went  forward,  in  such  a  man- 
ner, as  was  necessary  for  the  conduct  of  the  wise  men  to  the 
proper  place."  This  he  takes  to  be  an  inflamed  meteor  in 
the  middle  region  of  the  air,  with  miraculous  and  extraor- 
dinary circumstances  attending  it:  as  our  version,  follow- 
ing the  Greek,  seems  to  make  the  real  light  of  the  stars  to 
be  the  guide  of  the  Israelites  in  the  night-season;  dtrripuv, 
taken  in  this  sense,  may  be  sufficient  for  their  direction.  But 
the  Syriac  and  Arabic  versions  understand  this  pillar  in  a  dif- 
ferent sense,  that  it  was  as  a  light  of  stars  in  the  night-season ; 
the  former  reads,  vice  spleiidoris  siderei,  and  the  latter  more 
fully,  noctH  vero,  vicefulgoris  stellarum,  splendor.  We  may 
therefore  understand  this  place,  either  of  a  number  of  con- 
stellations placed  together,  shining  with  a  natural  but  very 
extraordinary  light ;  or  of  a  collection  of  meteors,  with  a 
preternatural  light ;  or,  lastly,  comparatively,  that  this  light 
imitated  that  of  the  brightest  stars,  in  the  sense  of  the  orien- 
tal versions.  In  the  Scripture,  this  appeeirance  is  described 
in  much  stronger  terms ;  for  the  pillar,  which  appeared  in 
the  day  like  a  cloud,  is  there  mentioned  to  be  like  a  light, 
or  pillar  of  fire ;  and  thus  the  Psalmist,  In  the  day-time  he 
led  them  with  a  cloud,  and  all  the  night  through  with  a  light 
of  fire.  (Psal.lxxviii.  14.)  And  to  this  the  prophet  alludes, 
when  he  says.  The  Lord  will  create  upon  every  dwelling- 
place  of  Mount  Zion,  and  upon  her  assemblies,  a  cloud  and 
smoke  by  day,  and  the  shining  of  flaming  fire  by  night.  (Isa. 
iv.  5.)  Salvian  rightly  describes  this  pillar,  with  its  dif- 
ferent appearances,  when  he  calls  it,  "Mobilcm  columnam, 
nubilam  die,  igneam  nocte,  congruas  colorum  diversitates 
pro  temporum  diversitate  sumentem:  scilicet  ut  et  diei 
lucem  lutea  obscuritate  distingueret,  et  caliginem  noctis 
fiammeo  splendore  claritatis  radiaret."  (De  Gubern.  Dei, 
lib.  i.)  It  seems,  after  all,  best,  without  aiming  at  explain- 
ing the  nature  of  this  appearance,  to  say,  that  the  glorious 
Schechinah  itself,  in  this  pillar,  gave  light  and  comfort  to 
God's  own  peailium:  for  the  regent  of  this  cloudy  pillar 
was  he  that  forms  the  light  and  creates  darkness ;  and  as 
there  was  the  hiding  of  his  power,  so  his  brightness  there  was 
as  the  light,  Habak.  iii.4.  where  the  reading  of  the  LXX. 
is  too  particular  not  to  be  taken  notice  of,  koI  iOtro  dyoaniatv 
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Kparatav  laxvog  avrov;  for  it  iutimates  the  principle  upon 
which  the  great  Goel,  or  deliverer,  proceeded  to  exert  this 
his  might  under  these  different  appearances,  viz.  his  strong 
and  powerful  love  towards  his  people.  (See  note  on  xix.  7.) 
Messieurs  du  Port-Royal,  besides  the  literal,  give  us  a 
very  useful  allegorical  sense  of  this  pillar,  viz.  "That,  as 
the  cloud,  by  its  overshadowing,  sheltered  the  Hebrews 
from  the  extremity  of  heat,  so  the  assistance  of  the  Holy 
Spirit  defends  us  against  the  burnings  and  flames^  of  concu- 
piscence ;  and  as  that  light  of  fire  guided  them  in  a  mar- 
vellous way  in  the  very  darkness  of  the  night,  so  the  Holy 
Spirit  illuminates  men's  minds  with  its  heavenly  light,  under 
their  sad  state  of  spiritual  darkness ;  and  with  its  holy  fire 
cheers  and  comforts  the  saints  in  their  greatest  afflictions." 
(Comment,  in  loc.)  And,  indeed,  according  to  the  mystical 
sense  of  the  fathers,  the  whole  people  of  Israel,  and  that 
which  befel  them,  were  types  or  figures  of  Christ  and  his 
church,  as  the  apostle  himself  makes  them,  1  Cor.  x. :  their 
bondage  in  Egypt  was  a  type  of  the  slavery  of  sin,  and  Iheir 
deliverance  from  thence,  of  our  redemption  from  Satan : 
the  desert  through  which  they  passed,  and  the  difiiculties 
they  encountered  in  it,  were  a  lively  figure  of  the  miseries 
of  this  life ;  as  Moses,  their  leader,  was  of  Christ ;  Canaan, 
of  heaven;  the  Red  Sea,  of  baptism;  and  manna,  of  his 
heavenly  doctrine,  which  came  down  from  heaven,  and 
nourishes  unto  eternal  life. 

Ver.  19.  And  cast  them  up  out  of  the  bottom  of  the  deep, 
therefore  the  righteous  spoiled  the  ungodly.^  The  expression 
here  is  ambiguous,  and  the  interpreters  are  accordingly 
divided  about  the  true  sense  of  it ;  the  far  greater  part  of 
them  understand  it,  either  of  the  Israelites'  happy  escape 
from  the  Egyptian  bondage,  or  from  the  dangers  of  the 
Red  Sea.  This  seems  to  be  the  sense  of  all  the  old  English 
translations,  of  the  oriental  versions,  and  of  the  Vulgate, 
which  metaphorically  renders,  et  ab  altitudine  inferorum 
eduxit  illos,  as  if  their  escape  from  thence  was  like  a  return 
from  the  grave.  Calmet  renders  very  expressly,  elle  a  re- 
tire les  siens  du  fond  des  aby  sines;  and,  among  the  sacred 
critics,  Grotius  and  Badwell  are  of  the  same  opinion.  But 
there  is  another,  and  I  think,  with  submission,  a  better  sense, 
and  more  agreeable  to  the  context,  which  applies  these 
words  to  the  Egyptians,  which  is  favoured  by  the  com- 
ment of  Messieurs  du  Port-Royal,  which  renders,  qui  les  a 
rejettez  marts  dufond  des  abysmes  ;  i.  e.  that  after  they  were 
drowned,  they  were  cast  by  the  tide,  or  by  God's  appoint- 
ment, from  the  bottom  of  the  sea  to  the  shore,  where  the 
Israelites  were  encamped  ;  by  which  means  they  possessed 
themselves  of  their  spoils.  And  to  this  agrees,  in  great  mea- 
sure, the  account  which  Josephus  gives,  "  That  the  winds 
and  the  waves  forced  their  arms  ashore  just  at  the  place 
where  the  Hebrews  had  pitched  their  tents:  which  Moses 
understood  to  be  another  providence,  in  furnishing  the 
people  with  arms  in  this  manner  that  they  so  much  wanted, 
which  were  gathered  together  and  distributed  among  the 
Hebrews."  (Antlq.  lib.  ii.  cap.  IG.)  That  the  first  sense, 
which  applies  these  words  to  the  Israelites'  escape  from  the 
dangers  of  the  Red  Sea,  cannot  be  the  true  one,  seems  mani- 
fest from  the  context,  and  the  following  reasons :  1.  That 
the  spoiling  of  the  Egyptians,  by  the  borrowing  of  their  va- 
luable goods,  is  mentioned  just  before,  ver.  17.  2.  That 
the  mention  of  it  follows  very  improperly,  after  the  relation 
of  the  drowning  of  their  enemies ;  for  can  any  thing  be 


more  absurd  than  this  reason,  that,  because  they  were  hap- 
pily escaped  from  the  Red  Sea,  therefore  they  spoiled  the 
Egyptians  before  they  came  to  it?  Am  tovto,  therefore, 
(ver.  20.)  cannot  relate  to  this  first  spoiling  of  the  Egyptians. 

3.  At  their  departure  from  Egypt,  when  they  weYit  out  laden 
with  the  goods  of  their  oppressors,  there  was  no  hymn  com- 
posed on  that  occasion,  nor  do  we  find  any  recorded  in  their 
history.  But  in  the  sense  which  I  contend  for,  all  is 
right  and  easy ;  for  after  the  account  of  the  Egyptians  being 
drowned,  and  that  they  were  cast  up  from  the  bottom  of  the 
sea  to  the  side  where  the  Israelites  were,  it  follows  very 
naturally,  that  the  dead  bodies  coming  by  this  means  into 
their  power,  they  therefore  spoiled  them.  Am  tovto  iaKv\tv- 
aav  atTEjSac,  »•  e.  Stripped  them,  and  took  their  arms  from 
them,  which  they  most  wanted.  And  what  confirms  this 
is,  that  a  hymn  was  actually  composed  and  sung  upon  this 
signal  overthrow  of  their  enemies    (see  note  following). 

4.  'Av£j3pa<T£v  is  not  to  be  taken  in  the  sense  of  leaping,  as 
Grotius  seems  to  understand  it,  making  it  synonymous  to 
(TKipTw,  and  i^aXXiaOai,  but  is  a  metaphor,  taken  from  water 
issuing  from  its  source  or  fountain;  or  rather,  from  the 
bubbles  rising  in  boiling  water.  Our  translation,  therefore, 
is  too  flat,  when  it  barely  renders,  cast  them  up ;  for  the 
bodies  rising  in  the  act  of  drowning,  are  here,  by  a  beauti- 
ful and  expressive  allusion,  compared  to  bubbles  rising  in 
boiling  water:  and  the  true  sense  is,  that  he  made  the  bo- 
dies of  the  Egyptians  rise  up  like  bubbles  from  the  bottom 
of  the  sea.  In  the  sense  of  our  version  the  reading  should 
be,  igj'/3pa<T£.    (See  2  Maccab.  i.  12.) 

Ver.  21.  For  wisdom  opened  the  mouth  of  the  dumb,  and 
made  the  tongues  of  them  that  cannot  speak  eloquent.]  The 
ancient  English  versions  read  in  the  present  tense.  Wisdom 
openeth  the  mouth  of  the  dumb,  maketh  the  tongues  of  the 
babes  to  speak  ;  which  is  the  rendering  of  Coverdale's  and 
the  Geneva  Bible,  and  may  be  considered  as  a  judicious 
epiphonema,  or  useful  reflection,  wherewith  the  author 
concludes  the  chapter j  to  shew  the  great  power  of  God,  that 
he  who  removeth  away  the  speech  of  the  ti'usty,  and  taketh 
away  the  understanding  of  the  aged,  who  leadeth  counsellors 
away  spoiled,  and  maketh  the  judges  fools  ;  (Job  xii.l7. 20.) 
can,  with  equal  ease,  make  the  dumb  eloquent,  and  the 
mouth  of  babes  and  sucklings  to  chant  forth  hosanua  and 
praise.  But  I  think  this  verse  relates  rather  to  the  fore- 
going, and  concerns  the  same  persons :  the  sense,  according 
to  the  original,  and  the  oriental  versions,  seems  to  be,  that 
the  Israelites,  who  before  were  silent  through  fear  of  the 
Egyptians,  and  were  not,  by  the  many  former  miracles 
wrought  in  their  favour,  induced  to  bless  and  praise  God 
for  them,  upon  a  sight  of  the  sudden  and  universal  destruc- 
tion of  their  enemies,  from  a  sense  of  the  danger  which 
themselves  had  escaped,  and  out  of  gratitude  for  the  un- 
expected spoils  which  they  were  possessed  of,  sang  unto 
the  Lord,  upon  the  occasion,  that  hymn  of  thanksgiving,  or 
eucharistical  ode,  which  has  been  so  justly  celebrated  by 
all  antiquity,  which  Archbishop  Usher  styles,  "  Omnium, 
quorum  uspiam  memoria  extat,  primum  etantiquissimum;" 
/  will  sing  unto  the  Lord,  for  he  hath  triumphed  gloriously  ; 
the  horse  and  his  rider  hath  he  thrown  into  the  sea:  which 
was  seconded  by  Miriam  the  prophetess,  and  all  the  Is- 
raelitish  women,  with  timbrels  and  with  dances :  (Exod. 
XV.  1.)  and,  according  to  Grotius,  the  children  joined  in 
and  completed  the  harmony.    (Comment,  in  loc.) 
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ARGUMENT. 

The  account  of  what  wisdom  did  for  the  Israelites  after 
their  departure  out  of  Egypt  is  continued.  God's  differ- 
ent dispensations  towards  the  Egyptians  and  the  Israel- 
ites in  the  wilderness  are  recited,  and  a  parallel  or  com- 
parison drawn  between  the  plagues  with  which  God 
smote  the  former,  and  the  great  mercies  which  he  vouch- 
safed to  the  latter,  even  in  the  same  instances.  That  the 
Egyptians  were  deprived  of  water,  by  the  river  and  all 
their  springs  being  turned  into  blood,  by  which  plague 
great  numbers  died  through  thirst;  but  the  Israelites 
were  supplied  with  the  same  element  at  the  same  time 
that  they  were  afflicted,  and  afterward,  in  a  more  ex- 
traordinary and  miraculous  manner,  from  the  rock,  which 
flowed  like  a  stream  or  river,  and  even  followed  them 
from  place  to  place  in  their  travels  through  the  wil- 
derness. 

Ver.  3.  X  HEY  stood  against  their  enemies,  and  were 
avenged  of  their  adversaries.]  Such  as  the  Amalekites,  who 
fell  upon  those  of  the  Israelites  who,  through  weakness  or 
fatigue,  could  not  keep  up  with  the  rest  of  the  army,  (Deut. 
XXV.  18.)and  endeavoured  to  oppose  their  passage,  and 
hinder  their  settlement  in  Canaan ;  the  king  of  Arad,  who 
attacked  the  Israelites  as  they  passed  that  way,  and  took 
some  of  them  prisoners,  without  any  provocation;  (Numb, 
xxi.  1.)  Og  the  king  of  Bashan,  and  Sihon  king  of  the  Amor- 
ites,  who  were  likewise  the  aggressors,  and  opposed  their 
march :  for  in  this  sense  we  are  to  understand  the  place, 
that  the  Israelites  did  not  act  offensively  till  they  were 
assaulted;  and  thus  the  Arabic  version  takes  it,  Bellum 
contra  se  gerentibtis  restiterunt,  and  a/ivvofxai  is  so  used  in 
the  best  Greek  writers. 

Ver.  4.  Wheji  they  were  thirsty  they  called  upon  theeJ] 
This  happened  twice  in  the  wilderness  ;  at  Rephidim  they 
first  murmured  for  water,  (Exod.  xvii.  1.)  and  then  at  Ka- 
desh,  (Numb,  xx.)  But  though  this  miraculous  supply  of 
water  seems  mentioned  twice  in  this  verse,  there  is  no  ne- 
cessity to  suppose,  that  both  these  times  are  referred  to. 
There  is  the  like  repetition,  Psal.  Ixxviii.  16.  which 
seems,  according  to  the  rendering  of  the  LXX.  to  relate 
to  the  same  miracle.  (See  also  Psal.  cxiv.  8.)  One  may 
often  observe  in  this  book,  and  the  like  may  be  said  of 
Ecclesiasticus  and  the  book  of  Proverbs,  that  the  same 
sense  is  frequently  expressed  in  two  periods  or  members 
of  the  same  verse,  with  no  other  difference,  but  a  variation 
of  the  phrase.  This  observation  will  be  found  not  without 
its  use ;  but  there  are  two  others  in  this  chapter  which  it 
may  be  proper  to  mention,  as  being  more  material,  and 
even  necessary,  for  the  right  understanding  this  book,  and 
may  indeed  be  considered  as  the  very  keys  of  it,  at  least  of 
the  remaining  part :  we  have  the  first  in  the  next  verse. 
That  by  what  things  the  Egyptians  were  punished,  by  the 
same  the  Israelites,  in  their  need,  were  benefited;  which 
parallel  is  almost  constantly  pursued,  and  strongly  drawn, 
by  way  of  contrast  or  opposition,  to  acquaint  us,  as  it 
were  in  one  vie^,  with  the  joint  history  of  those  people, 
and  God's  respective  dealing  with  each  of  them:  the  se- 
cond is  in  ver.  16.  viz.  wherewithal  a  man  sinneth,  by  the 


same  also  shall  he  be  punished;  which  aphorism,  well 
weighed  and  attended  to,  will  be  of  great  .service  for  un- 
ravelling and  explaining  the  ten  plagues  in  particular,  and 
the  reason  why  God  chose  to  afflict  that  people  with  them, 
rather  than  with  any  other. 

And  water  was  given  them  out  of  the  flinty  rock.]  It  is 
not  without  good  reason  that  water  is  said  to  be  given  to 
the  Israelites  from  the  rock.  That  this  miracle  is  mysteri- 
ous, is  evident  from  the  circumstances  related  of  it ;  for  if 
there  had  been  no  other  design  but  the  relieving  their  ne- 
cessity, that  might  have  been  supplied  by  rain  from  hea- 
ven; or  if  only  a  visible  effect  of  the  Divine  power  was  in- 
tended to  have  been  displayed,  that  had  been  as  easily 
discovered,  in  causing  new  springs  to  rise  from  the  earth ; 
but  Israel  was  not  supplied  with  water  from  the  clouds  or 
the  valleys,  but  from  the  rock.  Hence  therefore  learned 
men  have  drawn  a  parallel,  between  the  rock  and  Christ : 
1,  Because  a  Rock  is  the  ordinary  title  of  God  in  Scripture, 
and  in  a  special  manner  it  resembles  Christ.  (Psal.  cxviii. 
22.  1  Pet.  ii.  7,  8.)  2.  It  was  the  Son  of  God,  the  angel 
of  his  presence,  the  conductor  of  his  people,  that  then 
spake  to  Moses,  and  stood  upon  the  rock,  to  signify  the 
relation  it  had  to  himself.  (Exod.  xvii.  6.)  3.  The  apostle 
himself  so  explains  it.  They  drank  of  that  spiritual  rock 
which  followed  them,  and  that  rock  was  Christ,  1  Cor.  x.  4. 
(See  Bates's  Harmony,  p.  458. 

Ver.  6.  For  instead  of  a  fountain  of  a  perpetual  running 
river.]  'AvtI  fxiv  rrriyrig  dtvvaov   irora/iov.     Tlriyri  irorafiov  is 
not  a  very  usual  expression,  and  seems  to  relate,  if  it  be 
the  true  reading  here,  to  the  source  or  fountain-head  of  the 
Nile,  the  river  here  intended  :  for  thus  much  must  be  al- 
lowed, that  the  ancients  inquired  after  nothing  more  than 
the  fountains  of  the  Nile.    (See  Stephan.  Diet.  Histor. 
Geograph,  in  voce  Nilus.)    And  Strabo  and  other  Greek 
writers  constantly  use  the  word  irtiyr}  in  speaking  of  them, 
and  even  whole  treatises  have   been  wrote   concerning 
them :  and  when  any  streams  are  corrupted,  it  is  natural 
to   ascribe  the  fault  to  the  corruption   of  the  fountains 
whence  they  flow,  though  perhaps  the  accident  proceeds 
from  some  other  cause.    There  may  also  be,  possibly,  an 
allusion  in  this  expression  to  the  fountain  and  river  in  the 
wilderness ;  for  the  place  where  the  water  issued  from  the 
rock  in  Horeb,  was,  in  the  strictest  sense,  trriyfj  ttotojuou; 
and  indeed  the  stream  flowing  thence  is  expressly  called 
by  the  LXX.  nrryal  vSdrtDv,  Psal.  cxiv.  8.     (See  also  Jo- 
seph. Antiq.  lib.  iii.  cap.  1.)    And  the  stream  that  followed 
(as  St.  Paul  words  it)  the  Israelites  in  the  desert  where- 
ever  they  went  (or  as  some  conjecture  the  fact,  they  fol- 
lowed the  river  which  way  soever  God  directed  its  course, 
whereby  he  ordered  their  journeys  as  he  pleased),  was  to 
them  divvaoQ  irora/uoc.     In  allusion,  I  say,  to  this  stream 
in  the  wilderness,  Trijyjj  diwaoQ  may  here  perhaps  be  as- 
cribed to  the  Nile.    The  Arabic  version  applies  dtwaov  to 
irrtyijc,  and  renders.  Pro  fonte  fluminis  abunde  manante ; 
i.  e.  instead  of  a  clear  and  perpetual  running  spring,  they 
were  troubled  with  a  river  foul  with  blood.    But  as  all  the 
other  versions  join  this  epithet  to  noranov,  and  as  the  op- 
position lies  not  between  what  the  river  was  in  its  natural 
state,  and  after  it  was  turned  into  blood,  but  between  the 
Egyptians  being  deprived  of  water,  and  the  Israelites  sup- 
plied with  it,  in  the  same  miraculous  manner;  and,  which 
is  of  great  moment  in  the  present  inquiry,  by  the  very  self- 
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same  instrument,— I  am  more  inclined  to  think,  that  the  true 
reading  of  this  passage  is,  dvri  /jilv  irXiiyn^  diwaov  Trorafiov, 
see  Exod.  vii.  20.  where  the  text  says,  that  he  (Moses)  lifted 
up  the  rod,  and  smote  the  waters  that  were  in  the  river,  and 
all  the  waters  that  were  in  the  river  were  turned  into  blood. 
It  is  no  less  observable,  that  the  same  rod  was  the  imme- 
diate instrument  in  the  other  miracle,  viz.  in  supplying  the 
Israelites  w;th  water ;  for  the  Scripture  is  very  full  and 
explicit  in  this  point.  And  the  rod,  wherewith  thou  smotest 
the  river,  take  in  thy  hand  and  go — And  thou  shall  smite 
the  rock,  and  there  shall  come  out  water.  (Exod.  xvii.  5, 6.) 
This  conjecture  is  confirmed  likewise  by  the  context,  par- 
ticularly ver.  5.  which  manifestly  .alludes  to  the  rod  that 
struck  both  the  Nile  and  the  rock,  and  may  be  equally  ap- 
plied both  to  the  cause  and  to  the  effect.  To  establish  this 
farther,  I  shall  shew  upon  what  account  this  river  may  be 
styled  aivvaog  ttotojuoc  :  1.  'A^vvaoc  is  applicable  to  it,  as  it 
is  a  common  epithet  of  a  river.  Instances  of  this  may  be 
found  in  the  classic  writers;  Horace,  particularly,  thus 
describes  the  perpetuity  of  its  course, 

"  Rusticus  exspectans  dum  defluit  amnis  ;  at  ille 
Labitur,  et  labetur  in  omne  volubilis  aevum." 

(Epist.  lib.  i.  ep.  2.) 

in  opposition  to  brooks  that  often  dry  up,  and  have  little 
or  no  water  in  them.  Thus  Calmet  expounds  this  terra. 
Comment,  in  loc.  Besides  this  general  reason,  may  not  the 
river  Nile  in  particular  be  so  called,  2dly,  as  being,  in 
the  opinion  of  many  learned  men,  one  of  the  four  rivers  of 
Paradise,  originally  called  Gihon?  (Gen.  ii.  13.)  and  as  such 
may  be  considered,  in  point  of  time,  as  a  perpetual  running 
river.  3dly,  The  Nile  may  be  termed  aiwaog  woTafioc,  as 
a  never-failing  river,  its  fountain  being  never  dry,  but  its 
.streams  continually  fed,  though  in  a  country  where  it  sel- 
dom or  never  rains :  and  though  its  source  remained  con- 
cealed, yet  its  supplies  were  constant,  and  as  it  were  mi- 
raculous. Hence  the  Phoenicians,  Canaanites,  Syrians, 
Greeks,  and  other  travellers  into  Egypt,  had  a  notion  that 
God  himself  supplied  Egypt  with  these  surprising  and  ne- 
ver-failing waters  :  and  hence  Homer  probably  calls  the 
Nile,  AdVcrrjc  TTora/ioc,  Fluvius  c\  Deo  missus,  i.  e.  a  river 
sent  and  maintained  by  God;  Odyss.  A.  581.  Strabo  gives 
it  the  same  title,  lib.  xvii.  And  indeed  the  Egyptians 
represent  this  constant  miracle  by  the  symbol  of  a  river 
flowing  out  of  the  mouth  of  the  sun,  the  known  and  fixed 
image  of  God  among  them.  4thly,  The  Nile  may  be  called 
aivvaoq,  as  being,  according  to  the  Egyptian  notion,  per- 
petual a  parte  ante,  for  they  esteemed  water  to  be  the  very 
origin  and  principle  of  all  things,  and  on  that  account  they 
worshipped  it :  the  Nile  in  particular  is  sometimes  termed, 
Ztuc  Ki'YVTrTioQ,  and  therefore  God  smote  it  in  the  first  place. 
And  thus  Philo,  "  Primum  ab  aqua  Dcus  poenas  infligit, 
propterea  quod,  cum  aquam  supra  modum  ^gyptii  cole- 
rent,  originem  rerum  omnium  et  principium  esse  statuerent, 
earn  primum  aiquum  esse  putavit  ad  eorum  castigationem 
advocare."  (De  Vita  Mosis.)  Lastly,  May  not  this  very 
ancient  and  celebrated  river,  by  Juvenal  called,  the  river, 
by  way  of  eminence,  (Sat.  xv.)  be  considered  as  aiwaoq,  in 
contradistinction  to  the  occasional  water  in  the  wilderness, 
which  then  first  existed,  and  at  length  ceased  to  flow? 

River  troubled  with  foul  blood,  for  a  nutnifest  reproof 
of  that  commandment  whereby  the  infants  were  slain.]   i,  e. 


God  changed  the  waters  of  the  Nile,  which  before  was  a 
clear  running  stream,  into  a  discoloured  and  foul  water, 
or  rather  a  sort  of  stagnating  blood,  wholly  unfit  for  the 
Egyptians'  use.  Our  author  seems  to  represent  the  river 
as  turned  into  real  blood,  at  once  to  exemplify  and  chastise 
the  crime  of  drowning  the  Hebrew  infants  therein.  (See 
Origen  and  Theodoret  in  cap.  vii.  Exod.)  The  latter  ex- 
pressly says,  "  Hanc  plagam  intulit  Deus  propter  pueros 
Judaeorum  in  aquis  immersos;  fluvius  enim,  mutatus  in 
sanguinem,  conqueritur  de  caede  puerorum  per  eos  com- 
missa  :"  i.  e.  This  plague  God  brought  upon  them  for  the 
children  that  were  drowned,  and  the  river  thus  turned  into 
blood  complained  of  that  slaughter.  Coverdale's  version  is 
to  the  same  purpose.  Unto  the  enemies  thou  gavest  man's 
blood  instead  of  living  water,  which  is  a  literal  translation 
of  the  Vulgate,  pro /onfe  sempiterni  fluminis  humanum  san- 
guinem dedisti  injustis.  St.  Austin  (de  Miraculis  Scripturae) 
and  other  ancient  writers,  mention  what  is  equally  surpris- 
ing, that  the  springs  and  fountains  themselves  were  likewise 
so  affected  and  changed,  that  if  an  Egyptian  dug  for  fresh 
water,  what  issued  forth  from  the  earth  was  like  actual 
blood  from  a  wound.  Philo's  account  is  nearly  the  same ; 
"  Una  cum  mari  cruentanturlacus,  fossae,  alvei,  rivi,  putei, 
fontes,  universa  in  iEgypto  aquae  vis,  apertaeque  humoris 
venae  velut  in  profluvio  sanguinis,  cruoris  torrentes  emitte- 
rent."  (De  Mose,  lib.  i.)  But  others  think,  that  this  calamity 
extended  only  to  that  part  of  the  river,  or  those  waters, 
that  were  nigh  the  court  of  Pharaoh ;  for  if  this  plague  was 
universal,  the  magicians  could  have  had  no  place  to  prac- 
tise their  skill  in,  and  effect  the  like.  (See  Jackson's  works.) 
That  such  bloody  and  foul  water  should  breed  distempers 
in  the  Egyptians,  and  be  even  poisonous  to  them,  is  no 
wonder ;  but  Josephus  adds,  that  this  was  particular  to  the 
Egyptians,  for  the  water  was  wholesome  to  the  Israelites, 
and  with  respect  to  them  retained  its  own  nature  and  usual 
sweetness.  (Antiq.  lib.  ii.  cap.  14.) 

Thou  gavest  them  abundance  of  water  by  a  means  which 
they  hoped tiot for.]  God  gave  the  Israelites  drink  in  a  bar- 
ren and  uninhabited  desert,  in  a  dry  and  thirsty  land,  where 
no  water  is ;  and  this  he  did  from  a  solid  and  unpromising 
rock.  The  Israelites,  according  to  Josephus,(Antiq.  lib.  iii. 
cap.  1.)  "  had  conceived  a  notion,  from  Moses's  mention- 
ing water  out  of  the  rock,  that,  dry  and  wearied  as  they 
were,  a  way  was  to  be  cut  by  them  through  the  rock  for 
the  water,  which  gave  them  more  uneasiness,  than  the 
thoughts  of  the  cooling  refreshment  gave  them  pleasure. 
But  when,  upon  the  striking  of  the  rock  with  the  rod  of 
Moses  only,  a  large  stream  of  water  forthwith  followed, 
they  praised  God  for  giving  them  awTttpiav  ovd'  iXTria^Htrav." 
An  expression  not  very  unlike  our  author's.  And,  to  in- 
crease the  miracle,  this  crystal  stream  not  only  refreshed 
them  for  that  time  in  their  distress,  but  even  followed  them 
in  their  journey.  The  Jewish  rabbins  are  very  fond  of 
the  conceit,  that  the  rock  itself  followed  them ;  but  others, 
to  soften  this  prodigy,  more  wisely  assert,  tliat  the  water 
from  the  rock  became  a  river,  and  flowed  after  the  camp. 
The  reasons  for  this  opinion  are,  1.  That  from  the  time  of 
this  flow  of  waters  from  the  rock  at  Horeb,  until  they  came 
to  Kadesh,  the  Israelites  are  not  said  ever  to  have  wanted 
water,  which  they  must  have  continually  stood  in  need  of, 
and  indeed  perished  for  want  of,  in  their  passage  through 
the  wilderness,  if  God  had  not  thus  miraculously  supplied 
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them.  2.  Some  expressions  in  tfie  Psalms  seem  to  imply, 
that  a  river  from  the  rock  attended  thera  from  place  to  place 
in  their  journeyings.  (Psal.  Ixxviii.  1(J,  17.  21.  cv.  40.) 
3.  St.  Paul  says,  that  they  drank  of  the  rock  which  fol- 
lowed them,  (1  Cor.  x.  4.)  which  the  best  interpreters  agree 
in  expounding  of  the  water  that  flowed  from  it,  and  went 
along  with  them.  (See  Pool,  Whitby,  Hammond  in  loc. 
and  Usher's  Annals  ad  A.  M.  2513.)  The  rendering  of  the 
Syriac  version  of  this  passage  is  very  particular  and  re- 
markable, Quibus  et  aquam  dedisti  in  optima  ilia  vita,  quce 
non  deficit,  alluding  probably  to  that  living  water,  John  iv. 
14.  which  our  Saviour  promises  to  all  the  faithful,  which 
shall  be  in  them  a  well  oftvater  springing  up  into  everlast- 
ing life.  In  like  manner  this  miracle  has  been  allegorized 
by  the  fathers,  and  is,  according  to  them,  a  visible  repre- 
sentation of  tlio  overflowings  of  grace ;  for  Christ  is  the 
true  rock  from  whence  issue  those  waters  of  life,  which 
quench  the  thirst  of  his  people,  during  the  weary  steps  they 
take  in  the  wilderness  of  this  mortal  life. 

Ver.  8.  Declaring  by  that  thirst  then  how  thou  hadst  pu- 
nished their  adversaries.}  A  contrast  or  comparison  is  car- 
ried on  here,  and  in  the  verse  foregoing,  between  the  thirst 
of  the  Egyptians,  occasioned  by  their  foul  and  distempered 
water,  and  that  of  the  Israelites  in  the  wilderness  ;  the  first 
was  the  just  punishment  of  obstinacy  and  wickedness,  the 
second  was  designed  to  prove  and  admonish  God's  chosen 
people.  The  sense  of  the  whole  verse  is,  that  the  Israelites 
perceived,  by  their  thirst  of  a  short  continuance,  the  dif- 
ferent manner  of  God's  dealing  with  them  and  with  the 
Egyptians ;  the  former  he  treated  with  mercy  and  favour, 
and  the  latter  with  the  utmost  rigour  and  severity.  St. 
Austin  observes,  that  in  this  plague  "  bibentibus  erat  exi- 
tinm,  non  bibentibus  poena  ob  sitim  quam  sustinebant," 
(de  Mirac.  Script.)  t.  e.  unto  them  that  drank  it  was  death, 
and  unto  them  that  drank  not  it  was  a  sore  punishment  on 
account  of  their  great  thirst.  Philo  says  yet  more  expressly, 
TToXiic,'  (cat  av^pwirwv  6\Xog  vvo  Sixpovg  Sia<j>^aptt<;,  k.  t.  A.  ho- 
minnm  siti  enectorum  magnus  numerus  acervatim  jacebat  in 
triviis,  non  sujjicientfbus  doinesticis  ad  sepulturce  officio, 
(de  Vita  Mosis,  lib.  i.)  i.  e.  a  great  number  of  persons,  dead 
with  thirst,  lay  by  heaps  in  the  streets,  their  servants  or 
friends  not  being  able  or  sufficient  to  bury  them. 

Ver.  9.  They  knew  how  the  ungodly  were  judged  in  wrath 
and  tormented.}  "Eyvoiaav  wug  iv  opyy  Kpivopavoi  iiaejiiic  i^a- 
aavlZovTO.  I  think  the  rendering  of  Coverdale's  and  the  an- 
cient English  versions  far  preferable :  When  they  ivere  nur- 
tured with  fatherly  mercy,  they  knowledged  how  the  ungodly 
were  judged,  and  punished  through  tlie  wrath  of  God.  The 
G€neva  Bible  is  to  the  same  effect.  When  they  were  clias- 
tised  in  mercy,  they  knew  how  the  ungodly  were  judged,  arid 
punvihed  in  wrath,  iv  opyp  ijiaffaviZovro,  which  is  the  better 
construction.  Judged  in  wrath,  as  our  version  has  it,  seems 
to  carry  a  reflection  upon  the  equity  of  God's  proceedings. 
The  oriental  versions  understand  it  in  like  manner,  and 
render  accordingly. 

Thirsting  in  another  manner  than  the  just.}  The  dilTerent 
eflect  of  their  thirst  sufliciently  appears  from  the  descrip- 
tion in  ver.  8.  that  of  the  Israelites  being  only  troublesome 
for  a  time,  but  the  other  was  dangerous  and  fatal.  The 
Greek,  Vulgate,  and  all  the  ancient  versions,  entirely  omit 
this  sentence  in  this  place.  Our  translators  seem  to  have 
inserted  it  here,  to  illustrate  this  verse,  and  specify  the  tor- 


ment: it  is  fetched  from  ver.  14.  in  the  Vatican  copy  (the 
15th  in  Grabe's  edition),  where  it  certainly  is  very  impro- 
perly placed,  as  having  no  manner  of  relation  to  the  con- 
text. So  that  one  cannot  but  wonder  how  all  the  copies 
and  versions  should  conspire,  as  it  were,  in  this  mistake, 
and  our  translators  alone  be  so  sagacious  to  find  it  out, 
and  restore  this  dislocated  passage  to  its  proper  place. 
Though  it  would  not  come  in  amiss  at  the  end  of  the  eighth 
verse,  reading  only  Sii/'/jaavrac,  instead  of  Si^pi'iaavrtg. 

Ver.  10.  For  these  thou  didst  admonish  and  try  as  a  fa- 
ther, but  the  other  as  a  severe  king  thou  didst  condemn  and 
punish.}  When  the  Israelites  were  chastised,  their  trial 
continued  but  a  short  time,  and  God  never  entirely  with- 
drew his  mercy  and  loving-kindness  from  them ;  even  their 
chastisement  was  tempered  with  tenderness.  But  the 
Egyptians  were  loaded  with  miseries  without  intermis- 
sion; for  after  having  harassed  them  with  ten  successive 
plagues,  which  terminated  in  the  death  of  their  first-born, 
God  at  length  drowned  the  whole  army  of  Pharaoh  at  once 
in  the  Red  Sea.  This  distinction,  and  the  different  man- 
ner of  God's  acting,  is  well  expressed  here,  under  the  re- 
spective images  of  an  indulgent  father,  and  an  inexorable 
king:  and  the  opposition  is  no  less  beautifully  preserved 
in  the  terms  iSoKinaaag  and  i^riraaag.  As  the  former  implies 
kindness  and  respect,  so  the  latter  signifies  the  extremity 
of  punishment,  the  putting  a  man  to  the  rack,  and  examin- 
ing him  by  torture.  And  thus  it  is  used  by  this  author, 
chap.  i.  9.  ii.  19.  iv.  6.  vi.  4.  and  in  the  book  of  Ecclesias- 
ticus,  xvi.  22.  xxiii.  10.  The  comment  of  Messieurs  du 
Port-Royal  has  a  judicious  and  useful  reflection  upon  this 
passage :  "  That  we  may  hence  learn  with  what  patience 
and  thankfulness  the  just  ought  to  bear  the  evils  which 
happen  to  them  in  this  life ;  for  though  calamities  are  com- 
mon to  them  with  the  wicked,  yet  the  reason  of  sending 
them  is  infinitely  diff"crent :  God  sends  afflictions  to  good 
men  as  a  tender  father,  who  chastises  his  children,  because 
he  loves  them ;  but  with  respect  to  the  wicked,  they  are  to 
be  considered  as  the  just  punishment  of  £m  abused  master, 
or  an  enraged  king."    (Comm.  in  loc.) 

Ver.  11 .  Whether  they  were  absent  or  present,  they  were 
vexed  alike.}  Some  interpreters  understand  this,  that  whe- 
ther the  Egyptians  were  present,  or  at  a  distance  from  ■ 
the  place  where  Moses  was,  they  were  equally  tormented ; 
for  there  was  this  very  remarkable  difference  between  the 
miracles  wrought  by  Moses,  and  those  of  the  magicians — 
that  his  were  permanent,  and  extended  over  all  the  land 
of  Egypt  at  the  same  time;  Moses  no  sooner  orders  frogs 
or  locusts,  but  they  appear  at  once,  and  cover  the  face  of 
the  whole  country,  so  that  the  absent  as  well  as  present, 
are  equally  incommoded  by  them :  but  theirs  were  but  of 
short  continuance,  and  disappeared  almost  as  soon  as 
produced ;  and  their  influence  went  no  farther  than  the 
spot  where  the  magicians  themselves  were.  But  the  con- 
text seems  rather  to  require  the  following  sense, — that  the 
Egyptians  were  equally  tormented  in  the  absence  and  pre- 
sence of  the*Israelites,  both  when  they  were  in  Egypt,  and 
after  they  were  delivered  from  it.  When  they  were  in 
Egypt,  they  were  visited  with  ten  different  plagues  on  their 
account ;  and  after  their  departure  thence,  they  were  en- 
vious and  uneasy  at  the  prosperity  of  a  people  whom  they 
bated  and  despised. 
Ver.  12.   For  a  double  grief  came  upon  them,  and  a 
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groaning  for  the  remembrance  of  things  past.']  A(7rXjj  yap 
ahrovQ  t'XajSt  Xvttt),  koi  aTevajfiOQ  fivrtfiwv  twv  wapeXBovawv. 
The  true  rendering  of  this  place  is.  Grief  and  groaning 
came  upon  them  doubly  (for  StwXfj  seems  here  to  be  used 
adverbially)  upon  the  remembrance  of  things  past.  Our 
translation  expresses  this  ambiguously,  it  seeins  as  if  one 
member  of  the  sentence  was  wanting;  but  the  ancient 
English  versions  quite  mistake  the  sense  of  the  passage ; 
for  can  any  thing  be  more  foreign  to  it,  than  the  rendering 
of  Coverdale's  and  the  Geneva  Bibles?  Their  grief  was 
double;  namely,  mourning  and  the  remembrance  of  things 
past.  Or  SnrXri  may  be  understood,  not  numerally,  to  sig- 
nify a  precise  number,  but  as  a  Hebraism,  that  great  grief 
and  concern  fell  on  them,  upon  the  recollection  of  things 
past.  Junius  seems  to  have  translated  it  not  amiss.  Du- 
plex eos  occupavit  dolor  et  gemitus,  rerum  prceteritarum 
recordantes.  And  thus  Calmet,  Ik  trouvoient  pour  eux  un 
double  sujet  de  peines,  et  de  larmes,  en  se  souvenant  du  passe. 
"  Their  tirst  grief  (says  he)  was  their  reflection  upon  their 
past  plagues,  their  want  of  water,  the  death  of  their  cattle, 
and  that  more  lamentable  one  of  their  first-bom.  Their 
second  cause  of  grief  and  concern  was  the  consideration 
of  the  happiness  of  the  Israelites,  since  their  going  out  of 
Egypt,  and  God's  merciful  dealing  with  them  in  the  wil- 
derness. The  first  arose  from  a  shame  of  being  seen  in 
such  distressed  circumstances  by  a  people  whom  they  de- 
spised ;  and  the  latter,  through  a  jealousy  of  the  happiness 
which  that  people,  through  God's  favour,  was  possessed 
of."    (Comment,  in  loc.) 

Ver.  13.  When  they  heard  by  their  own  punishments  the 
other  to  be  benefited,  they  had  some  feeling  of  the  Lord.] 
Oar  version  is  somewhat  obscure ;  the  meaning  is, — When 
they  understood  the  Israelites  to  be  assisted  and  refreshed 
with  a  supply  of  such  things,  as  they  were  punished  with 
the  want  of,  and  considered  the  difiierent  conduct  of  God 
towards  his  friends  and  enemies,  they  at  length  acknow- 
ledged Ms  power,  which  before  they  disregarded,  and  were 
obliged  to  own,  that  what  had  happened  to  them  was  from 
the  avenging  hand  of  God  and  the  effect  of  his  enraged 
justice.  For  the  reason  of  this  diff"erent  procedure,  with 
respect  to  the  same  thing  or  element,  was  to  exemplify 
to  the  world  in  general,  and  the  Egyptians  in  particular, 
that  God  hath  power  over  all  his  creatures  to  continue  or 
alter  them,  to  give  or  take  away  the  use  of  them,  from 
whom  or  in  what  manner  he  pleases. 

Ver.  14.  For  whom  they  rejected  with  scorn  when  he  was 
long  before  thrown  out  at  the  casting  forth  of  the  infants, 
him  in  the  end,  ivhen  they  saw  what  came  to  pass,  they  ad- 
mired.] i.  e.  That  same  Moses,  who  had  been  sometimes 
the  subject  of  their  raillery,  whom  they  had  treated  with 
scorn  and  contempt  in  the  execution  of  his  ministry,  who 
had  been  formerly  exposed  and  thrown  into  the  river  by 
the  cruel  order  of  Pharaoh,  and  from  a  happy  escape 
thence  received  his  name,  in  the  end  commanded  their 
wonder  and  admiration  by  the  power  of  his  miracles, 
which  declared  him  to  be  the  favourite  of  heaven,  the  ruler 
of  nature,  and  the  god  of  Pharaoh.  And  it  is  the  opinion 
of  some  writers,  that  even  among  the  Egyptians,  Moses 
was  honoured  after  death  with  religious  veneration.  Eu- 
sebius,  from  the  authority  of  Artapanus,  says  expressly, 
that  he  was  honoured  among  that  people  laoOiov  nixtig. 
(Prajpar.  Evang.  lib.  ix.  Cyril,  cont.  Jul.  lib.  i.  Tenison  on 
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Idolatry.)  Our  version  of  this  place  is  obs.cure;  it  repre- 
sents the  Egyptians  ridiculing  Moses  when  he  was  flung 
into  the  river ;  which  scofling,  though  it  may  well  be  sup- 
posed true  in  general,  yet  is  not  particularly  applicable  to 
Moses  at  that  time :  it  is  better  therefore,  and  more  agree- 
able to  truth,  to  understand  this  of  him  in  his  public  charac- 
ter, and  in  his  employment,  as  God's  messenger  to  Pharaoh ; 
aTTttrrov  xXivaZovri^,  was  often  true.  I  think,  therefore,  the 
sense  would  be  more  determinate  and  clear,  if  part  of  the 
first  sentence  was  included  in  a  parenthesis,  thus,  ov  yap 
(ev  £k0£(T££  iraXat  pKJtdivra)  aTniTrov  -xXtvat^ovTsg,  etti  riXii  twv 
iKfia(rtb)v  idavfiaaav'  i.  e.  him,  whom  they  rejected  with  scorn 
(that  same  Moses  who  was  long  before  thrown  out  with  tlie 
rest  of  the  children),  they  in  the  end  admired,  &c.  For  it 
was  a  remarkable  instance  of  providence,  as  well  as  mat- 
ter of  great  surprise  to  the  Egyptians,  that  he  who  was 
thrown  into  the  river  should  be  the  instrument  of  turning 
that  river  into  blood,  and  that  the  Israelites,  seemingly  an 
abandoned  and  forsaken  people,  should  be  so  wonderfully 
succoured  and  preserved. 

Ver.  15.  But  for  the  foolish  devices  of  their  wickedness, 
whereby  being  deceived  they  worshipped  serpents  void  of 
reason.]  God,  by  way  of  punishment  for  the  folly  and  ini- 
quity of  the  Egyptians,  permitted  them  to  fall  into  the  most 
ridiculous  idolatries,  to  adore  even  crocodiles  and  venom- 
ous serpents.  Jupiter  in  Lucian  says,  that  the  Egyptian 
gods  were  al<TXpa  icai  yiXaioTipa,  filthy  and  more  ridiculous 
than  the  gods  of  other  nations.  (De  Concil.  Deorum.)  And 
it  is  observable,  that  their  deities  are  called  not  only  by 
the  fathers,  but  by  the  poets,  Portenta  instead  of  Numina. 
Thus  Juvenal : 

"  Quis  nescit  qualia  demens 

iEgyptus  portenta  colat?"  (Sat.  xvi.) 

And  Virgil  pays  them  no  greater  compliment  when  he 
calls  them 

"  Omnigenumque  Deum  monstra." 

(^n.  lib.  viii.  ver.  698.) 

Origen  has  the  like  charge  against  the  Egyptians,  and  ex- 
poses some  of  their  favourite  deities  with  much  pleasant- 
ry. "  When  you  approach  (says  he)  their  sacred  places, 
they  have  glorious  groves  and  beautiful  chapels,  temples 
with  magnificent  gates  and  stately  porticoes,  and  many 
mysterious  and  religious  ceremonies ;  but  when  once  you 
are  entered,  and  got  within  their  temples,  you  shall  see 
nothing  but  a  cat,  an  ape,  or  a  crocodile,  a  goat  or  a  dog, 
worshipped  with  the  most  solemn  veneration."  (Orig.  cont. 
Cels.  lib.  iii.)  jElian  says,  that  serpents  among  the  Egyp- 
tians TipCivrai  l^xvpCo^,  are  zealously  worshipped,  that  they 
are  kept  in  their  houses,  and  become  so  tame,  that  even 
among  their  children  they  arc  innocent  and  inoffensive. 
He  describes  their  latibula,  diet,  and  the  manner  of  feed- 
ing them,  and  shews  in  many  instances  the  great  care  taken 
of  them,  and  the  particular  regard  paid  to  them.  (.^lian. 
lib.  xvii.  Hist.  Animal,  cap.  5.)  Philo  is  very  express  as 
to  the  crocodile  in  particular,  'Ev  Alyinrn^  to  avOpwirofid- 
pov  Kot  ^t]p!(i}v  dpyaXiWTaTov  KpoKobttXoc,  k.  t.  X.  i.  e.  The 
crocodile  which  devours  men,  and  is  the  fiercest  of  animals, 
is  bred  in  the  sacred  river  Nile,  and  abounds  in  those  parts 
where  he  is  ivorshipped  by  the  natives.  (Fragm.  Philon. 
torn.  ii.  p.  040.)    Juvenal,  to  expose  the  superstition  of 
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the  Egyptians,  very  ludicrously  describes  a  fierce  contest 
between  the  inhabitants  of  two  neighbouring  towns  about 
the  superior  honour  of  a  serpent  or  an  ape ;  (Sat.  xv.)  and 
Tally,  amongst  the  monstrous  objects  of  their  worship, 
reckons  crocodilos,  aspidas,  serpentes.  (De  Consol.  See 
note  on  xv.  18.)  Herodotus  speaks  of  Upol  6<^ug,  or  sa- 
cred serpetits  about  Thebes,  which,  when  they  were  dead, 
were  buried  by  the  superstitious  with  great  pomp  in  the 
temple  of  Jupiter.  (Herod,  in  Euterpe.)  It  is  certain,  that 
in  the  Egyptian  hieroglyphics  no  symbol  was  more  fre- 
quent than  that  of  a  serpent.  (See  Orus  Apollo.)  Many 
reasons  are  assigned  by  the  learned  for  the  particular  ho- 
nour paid  to  serpents — as,  because  they  can  twine  and  turn 
themselves  into  all  shapes  ;  hence  probably  called  aKoXiol 
o^ug  by  our  author,  (xvi.  5.)  and  because  they  enjoy,  as 
it  were,  perpetual  youth,  by  annually  casting  their  skin, 
and  therefore  not  improperly  made  the  symbols  of  life  and 
health  in  Egypt  and  other  countries  :  but  these,  however 
plausible  for  their  being  made  symbolical  representations, 
are  not  sufficient  reasons  for  their  worship,  which  more 
properly  owes  it  original  to  the  subtilty  and  artifice  of  the 
devil ;  for  it  is  his  favourite  stratagem,  his  darling  engine, 
to  deceive  mankind  under  this  form,  encouraged,  no  doubt, 
by  the  fatal  success  of  his  first  attempt  upon  Eve  in  this 
borrowed  shape.  Nor  is  this  true  only  of  the  Egyptians, 
but,  wherever  the  devil  reigned,  the  serpent  was  had  in 
some  peculiar  veneration.  (See  Stillingfleet's  Orig.  Sac. 
b.  iii.  cap.  3.) 

And  wild  beasfs.'i  TuUy  observes  of  the  Egyptians,  that 
they  consecrated  almost  every  kind  of  beasts ;  "  Omne  fere 
genus  bestiarum  ^gyptii  consecrarunt."    (De  Nat.  Deor. 
lib.  iii.)    But  the  sacred  animals  which  they  principally 
regarded  were,  according  to  a  learned  writer,  these  that 
follow,  viz.  "  the  serpent,  the  beetle,  the  hawk,  the  wolf, 
the  lion,  the  goose,  the  crocodile,  the  bull,  the  cat,  the 
dog,  and  the  baboon.    These,  as  being  symbolical  of  their 
two  principal  deities,  Osiris  and  Isis,  they  accounted  sa- 
cred, and  substituted  them  in  the  place  of  their  deities." 
(Shaw's  Travels,  p.  397.)    At  first,  as  Plutarch  thinks, 
they  did  not  directly  worship  these,  but  adored  the  divi- 
nity that  was  represented  in  and  by  them.     But  though  it 
is  certain  that  the  Egyptians  chose  at  first  the  figures  of 
beasts  for  the  symbols,  or  hieroglyphical  signs,  of  their 
gods,  yet  it  is  as  certain,  that  at  length  their  worship  came 
to  be  terminated  in  them ;  for  as  they  worshipped  their  Ju- 
piter Ammon  under  the  figure  of  a  ram,  their  Anubis  under 
that  of  a  dog,  from  whence  Virgil  calls  him,  Latrator 
Anubis,  and  their  Apis  under  that  of  a  bull,  or  ox ;  so,  in 
time,  at  least  among  the  vulgar,  who  considered  not  suffi- 
ciently the  intention  of  these  symbols,  these  representa- 
tions were  esteemed  as  real  and  original  deities  them- 
selves.    Lucian's  account  of  the  introduction  of  these  ani- 
mals into  their  theology  is  very  extraordinary,  and  even 
ludicrous,  "That  in  the  wars  between  the  gods  and  the 
ghauts,  the  former  for  safety  fled  into  Egypt,  where  tliey 
assumed  the  bodies  of  beasts  and  birds,  which  they  ever 
after  retained,  and  were  accordingly  worshipped  and  re- 
verenced in  them,  tlain  koI  vvv  ^uXdrrcdOat  rdc  rort  fiop(t>ag 
Tolg  0£oTc-"  (De  Sacrificiis.)    Grotius  thinks  the  original  of 
this  practice  of  worshipping  beasts  came  from  hence,  viz. 
that  the  stars  were  by  astronomers  cast  into  the  forms  and 
shapes  of  particular  beasts,  and  great  benefits  were  sup- 


posed to  be  received  from  their  inflixence.  (Explicat.  De- 
cal.)  And  it  must  be  confessed,  indeed,  that  many  of  the 
animals,  of  which  the  stars  bear  the  name,  and  to  which, 
by  a  strong  fancy,  they  were  imagined  to  bear  some  re- 
semblance, were  honoured  with  a  religious  veneration  by 
the  Egyptians,  such  as  the  bull,  the  ram,  the  goat,  and  the 
dog.  The  first  of  these  animals,  being  their  favourite  Apis, 
the  prophet  Jeremiah  takes  notice  of,  (xlvi.  15.)  and,  by 
a  severe  sarcasm,  according  to  the  version  of  the  LXX. 
exposes  the  worship  of  it ;  for  he  represents  it  as  flying 
from  the  desolation  of  Egypt :  and  the  question.  Atari  e^u- 
76V  OTTO  aou  6  "Attjc,  6  ii6<r\og  6  ticXeicToc  <rov ;  (which  is  the 
reading  likewise  of  the  Arabic  version)  shews  its  inability 
to  assist  others  in  distress,  though  by  the  Egyptians  es- 
teemed Geo?  fvapyiaraTOQ.  (See  .lElian.  de  Animal,  lib.  xi. 
cap.  10.  Spencer,  de  Legib.  Hebr.  tom.  ii.  p.  848.)  The  last, 
viz.  the  dog,  was  the  peculiar  object  of  worship  of  a  whole 
Egyptian  province,  and  was  an  animal  reverenced  and  sa- 
cred from  one  end  of  Egypt  to  the  other.  This  Juvenal 
means,  when  he  says, 

"  Oppida  tota  canem  venerantur" — 


(Sat.  XV.) 

And  in  the  same  manner  the  other  pagan  writers  make 
themselves  merry  with  the  Egyptian  superstitions.  (See 
note  on  xii.  24.  xv.  18.)  Nor  can  we,  if  more  autho- 
rities were  wanted,  have  a  stronger  instance  of  the  very 
particular  regard  paid  by  the  Egyptians  to  dogs,  cats,  and 
sheep,  than  what  Prideaux  mentions,  viz.  "  that  Cambyses 
placed  these  in  the  very  front  of  his  army,  when  he  took 
Pelusium,  as  knowing  them  to  be  sacred  to,  and  honoured 
by,  them."    (Connex.  vol.  ii.  p.  14.  in  not.) 

Thou  didst  send  a  multitude  of  unreasonable  beasts  upon 
them  for  vengeance.}  The  author  of  this  book  mentions 
elsewhere,  (xvi.  3.)  beasts  being  sent  among  the  Egyptians 
as  instruments  of  vengeance ;  though  no  express  mention 
is  made  of  this  in  Exodus,  or  any  part  of  Scripture.  In- 
deed, in  Exod.  viii.  21.  where  the  text  reads.  Behold,  I 
will  send  swarms  of  flies  upon  thee,  the  margin  has  it,  a 
mixture  of  noisome  beasts;  and  the  Chaldee  paraphrase  on 
Psal.  xviii.  45.  renders  more  explicitly,  a  mixed  multitude 
of  wild  beasts  of  the  field.  The  Jews  have  a  notion,  as 
appears  from  the  author  of  the  Life  and  Death  of  Moses, 
quoted  by  Bishop  Patrick  in  loc.  that  God  sent  lions, 
wolves,  bears,  and  leopards,  and  such-like  furious  beasts, 
which  killed  not  only  their  cattle  in  the  field,  but  their 
children  in  their  houses ;  which  seems  likewise  to  be  the 
opinion  of  Josephus,  who,  among  the  Egyptian  plagues^ 
reckons  Sjjpia  iravroia  icai  iroXvrpowa.  (Antiq.  lib.  ii.  cap.  14.) 
But  as  Bochart,  De  Muis,  and  other  good  writers,  under- 
stand these  passages  of  Scripture  of  swarms  of  flies  only, 
so  it  is  plain  from  what  follows  in  our  author,  that  wild 
beasts  are  not  here  to  be  understood,  but  rather  frogs,  lo- 
custs, and  venomous  flies.  And  thus  Calmet  renders,  des 
grenouilles,  des  mouches,  des  sauterelles,  despoux.  (Com. 
in  loc.)  I  think  therefore  here,  and  in  Rev.  iv.  0.  where 
there  is  the  like  mistake,  Zwa  would  be  better  rendered 
living  creatures  than  beasts ;  and  so  the  same  word  is  well 
translated,  Ezek.  i.  5.  The  reflection  of  Messieurs  du 
Port-Royal  upon  this  occasion  is  very  just,  and  too  fine 
to  be  omitted ;  L'homme  abuse  de  la  creature :  i.  e.  "  Man 
abused  the  creature  to  provoke  God,  and  God  made  use  of 
the  creature  to  punish  man :  he  shewed  his  equity  at  the 
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same  time  in  proportioning  the  punishment  to  the  crime, 
and  his  power,  in  making  even  the  smallest,  and  otherwise 
the  most  despicable  creatures,  become  formidable  to  man, 
which  he  can  do  with  the  greatest  ease,  when  he  pleases  to 
make  use  of  them  as  the  instruments  of  his  vengeance." 
(Comm.  in  loc.) 

Ver.  16.  That  they  might  know  that  ivherewithal  a  man 
sinneth,  by  Hie  same  also  shall  he  be  punished.}  In  God's 
government  of  the  world,  instances  are  very  frequent  where 
the  nature  of  the  sin,  and  the  punishment  attending  it,  have 
very  remarkably  answered  to  each  other.  It  would  be  al- 
,-most  infinite  to  transcribe  profane  history  upon  this  occa- 
sion; but  it  may  not  be  unacceptable  to  exemplify  the 
truth  of  this  observation  in  general,  from  the  principal  facts 
of  this  nature  recorded  in  Scripture,  nor  improper  to  illus- 
trate it  from  a  survey  of  the  plagues  of  Egypt  in  particu- 
lar. To  begin  with  the  first  sin,  which,  it  is  melancholy  to 
observe,  was  almost  as  early  as  the  very  existence  of  man: 
Adam  eats  of  the  forbidden  fruit  of  the  earth,  and  the  curse 
of  the  ground  was  the  punishment  to  him  and  all  his  pos- 
terity. The  overflowing  of  vice  in  the  old  world  was  mi- 
raculously punished  with  a  deluge  of  waters  ;  and  Sodom, 
that  had  burned  so  long  with  uimatural  lust,  was  at  length 
consumed  by  fire  and  brimstone.  Nadab  and  Abihu,  for 
putting  strange  fire  in  their  censers,  were  instantly  struck 
dead  in  the  tabernacle,  by  fire  from  heaven.  Samuel  ob- 
served the  like  rule  of  justice  and  retaliation  in  the  execu- 
tion of  A  gag,  pronouncing.  That  as  his  sivord  had  made 
tvomen  childless,  so  should  his  mother  be  childless  among 
women.  The  adultery  and  homicide  of  David,  was  re- 
venged by  the  incests  and  murders  of  his  children ;  and, 
because  he  gloried  in  the  number  of  his  people,  he  was  pu- 
nished with  the  loss  of  seventy  thousand  of  them  by  pesti- 
lence. And  the  barbarous  Adoni-bezek,  who  had  cruelly 
dismembered  so  many  captive  princes,  met  himself  at  last 
with  a  suitable  requital,  and  was  treated  in  the  same  man- 
ner. Hezekiah's  vanity,  in  shewing  his  riches  and  trea- 
sures to  the  ambassadors  of  the  king  of  Babylon,  was  re- 
quited with  the  threat,  that  all  that  he  had  thus  proudly 
shewn,  should  one  day  be  carried  away  into  Babylon.  The 
like  return  was  made  to  Saul,  Goliath,  Ahab,  Jezebel,  and 
Jehoiakim.  (See  also  Ezek.  xxxv.  15.  Isa.  xxxiii.  1. 
Joel  iii.  6—8.)  But  this  retribution,  called  avrmiirov^oQ, 
or  the  punishing  like  with  like,  will  be  best  and  most  appo- 
sitely exemplified  in  the  history  of  the  Egyptians  in  parti- 
cular, where  the  connexion  between  the  crime  and  the  pu- 
nishment, is  visibly  distinguishable  in  every  one  of  the 
plagues.  1.  God  turned  the  river  into  blood,  and  thereby 
rendered  its  water  not  only  useless,  but  unwholesome,  to 
punish  the  death  of  the  Hebrew  infants  thrown  into  it. 
2.  The  disagreeable  croaking  of  frogs  throughout  the  land 
of  Egypt,  represents  either  the  cries  of  the  children,  or  the 
shrieks  of  the  oppressed  Israelites.  3.  The  nastiness  of 
lice  was  not  only  designed  to  chastise  the  efieminacy  and 
luxury  of  the  Egyptians,  but,  according  to  the  Jews,  was 
intended  to  punish  them  for  employing  the  Israelites  in 
dirt  and  filth.  4.  The  stings  of  the  venomous  flies  revenged 
their  oppression  by  cruel  and  painful  tasks.  5.  God  de- 
stroyed their  cattle  by  a  murrain,  because  they  had  de- 
prived the  Israelites  of  their  cattle,  and  had  used  them  like 
beasts  of  burden.  Or,  we  may  suppose  this  plague  to  be 
inflicted  for  their  worship  of  beasts.    6.  The  biles  on  the 


Egyptians  themselves,  from  head  to  foot,  represented  the 
marks  of  cruelty  upon  the  flesh  of  the  Israelites  by  their 
blows  and  scourges.  7.  God  revenged  their  reproaches, 
insults,  and  menacing  language,  by  lightnings,  strange 
hail,  and  thunders,  which  the  Hebrew  and  the  LXX.  style 
the  voices  of  God,  and  the  Chaldee  paraphrase  very  ex- 
pressly, Tonitrua  Maledictionis.  8.  As  they  robbed  and 
deprived  the  Israelites  of  their  wages,  the  locusts  in  return 
ate  up  all  the  fruit  of  their  ground.  9.  The  Egyptians 
kept  the  Israelites  close  prisoners,  and  God  confined  them 
as  remarkably  by  that  thick  darkness  which  would  not 
permit  them  to  stir.  10.  They  evil-entreated  God's  first- 
born, his  chosen  people,  for  a  long  time ;  and  God  de- 
stroyed all  their  first-born  in  one  moment.  In  the  Jewish 
writings  there  are  many  examples,  in  which  the  vengeance 
of  God  has  discovered  itself  in  a  manner  and  way  adapted 
and  suited  to  the  very  crimes.  (See  particularly,  2  Mace, 
ix.  5,  6.  and  iv.  24.  32.)  Nor  is  the  connexion  less  visible 
in  the  history  of  the  church,  and  its  persecutors. 

Ver.  17.  For  thy  Almighty  hand  that  made  the  world  of 
matter  without  form.}  The  author  seems  to  intimate  by  this 
expression,  that  God  created  the  world  out  of  pre-existent 
matter;  and  possibly  he  may  speak  this  according  to  the 
opinion  of  the  Platonists,  who  held  not  any  temporal  crea- 
tion of  the  world,  in  the  strict  and  proper  sense  of  that 
word,  but  the  production  of  its  form  only  from  formless 
hyle,  which  they  called  aKoan'iav,  or  shape lessness.  Plato, 
speaking  of  the  Almighty  Bnfjuovpyog,  says,  elg  ra^iv  avro 
vyaytv  £k  tjjc  dTa^tag-  (In  Timaeo.)  But  Chalcidius,  in  his 
commentaries  upon  this  piece,  after  a  great  deal  of  learned 
pains  taken  to  search  out  the  true  meaning  of  Plato,  con- 
cerning the  origin  of  hyle,  thinks  him  to  mean,  not  only 
the  bringing  of  matter  into  form,  but  the  original  produc- 
tion of  matter  itself.  (Chalcid.  in  Tim.  p.  377.)  Allowing, 
therefore,  Plato  to  assert  a  pre-existence  of  rude  matter 
before  the  formation  of  the  world,  yet  he  may  be  under- 
stood in  the  same  sense  that  we  believe  a  chaos  to  have 
gone  before  the  bringing  the  world  into  the  order  it  is  now 
in.  Our  author,  therefore,  though  in  this  sentiment  he 
should  transcribe  Plato,  may,  and  probably  does,  mean, 
that  God  at  first  created  all  matter  out  of  nothing,  which,  in 
the  beginning,  was  tohu  ve  bohu,  i.  e.  without  form  and 
void,  as  our  version  has  it ;  but  in  the  Hexaemeron,  God 
gave  every  thing  its  form,  and  ranged  and  placed  them  in 
the  order  we  now  see  them.  And  this,  the  writer  to  the  He- 
brews seems  to  mean,  when  he  says.  That  the  worlds  were 
made  by  the  word  of  God,  so  that  things  which  are  seen  were 
made,  iic  firj  <l>atvofiivu)v,  (Heb.  xi.  3.)  or  rather,  c?  ovk  6vt(i)v, 
as  the  writer  of  the  second  book  of  Maccabees  more  fully 
expresses  it,  vii.  28.  For  this,  as  it  conveys  a  higher 
idea  of  God's  omnipotence,  so  is  it  likewise  more  agree- 
able to  the  scope  of  the  argument ;  for  the  reasoning  in  the 
following  verses,  we  may  observe,  proceeds  a  majori  ad 
minus,  that  if  God  could  create  the  world  out  of  nothing, 
and  stamp  beauty  upon  the  rude  chaos,  he  might,  with  much 
more  ease,  make  any  part  of  the  creation  fulfil  his  vindic- 
tive will,  or  even  create  new  instruments  of  his  wrath  on 
purpose. 

Wanted  not  means  to  send  among  them  a  multitude  of 
bears  or  fierce  lions.}  "  God  did  not  punish  the  obstinacy 
of  the  Egyptians  all  at  once,  but  by  degrees  and  intervals, 
that  he  might  evidence  his  mercy,  even  in  the  pouring  forth 
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of  his  wrath  and  fury,  and  the  desire  he  hath,  that  lesser 
chastisements  might  prevent  greater,  and  exterminating 
judgments.  It  was  as  easy  for  God  to  have  sent  at  first 
lions  to  have  destroyed  them  utterly,  as  to  send  the  flies 
and  frogs  by  way  of  a  timely  warning;  but  he  restrains  the 
coarse  of  his  wrath,  and  contents  himself  at  first  to  inflict 
a  lighter  punishment,  to  the  end  that  men,  being  afi"righted 
with  those  timely  and  more  favourable  strokes,  may  judge 
how  intolerable  it  will  be  to  bear  the  extremity  of  his  wrath, 
and  to  drink  the  dregs  of  the  cup  of  his  fury.  But  when 
he  meets  with  hearts  altogether  hardened,  he  makes  them 
pass  through  all  the  degrees  of  his  anger  ;  he  is  forced  by 
their  impenitence  to  proceed  to  extremity,  and  to  be  as  firm 
in  his  justice,  as  they  are  in  their  obstinacy."  (Royau- 
mont's  Hist.  Bib.)  Philo,  who  often  imitates  our  author, 
has  likewise  some  useful  reflections  upon  this  place :  lawc 
TIC  tTTi^i/n'jtrtie  Sta  ti  toiq  ovto)^  aipaviai  icai  rjjjiiXrffxivoig  4<^otc 
iTifitopeiTO  Triv  Xilfpav,  waptig  apicrovg  kol  Xiovrac'  k-  r.  X.  i,.  e. 
"  Perhaps  some  mmj  inquire,  why  God  punished  Egypt  with 
so  small  and  despicable  animals, passing  by  bears  and  lions? 
The  answer  is,  1.  That  God  designed  to  correct  the  inha- 
bitants of  that  place,  rather  than  quite  destroy  them ;  for 
if  he  had  intended  the  latter,  he  never  would  have  made 
use  of  such  small  and  seemingly-insignificant  creatures,  as 
his  instruments,  but  rather  famine,  or  the  pestilence,  which 
are  scourges  from  heaven,  and  carry  a  sweeping  desola- 
tion along  with  them.  2.  The  different  manner  of  God's 
procedure  from  that  of  his  creatures,  is  hence  discernible  ; 
for  when  men  go  to  war  to  revenge  an  injury,  they  form  the 
strongest  alliances,  and  such  as  are  able  to  assist  them 
with  the  most  powerful  succours,  and  to  strengthen  their 
weakness  most  effectually :  but  God,  who  is  the  supreme 
power,  and  all-sufficient  for  his  own  great  purposes,  if  at 
any  time  he  makes  use  of  instruments  of  vengeance,  does 
not  choose  the  greatest,  or  the  strongest,  being  indifferent 
as  to  the  natural  powers  of  the  creatures ;  but  he  gives  to 
small,  and  otherwise  feeble  things,  a  superior  and  uncon- 
trollable force,  and  by  them  more  surprisingly  punishes 
the  wicked.  For  what  is  more  despicable  than  lice?  And 
yet  such  was  their  avenging  power,  as  to  subdue  the 
Egyptians,  and  even  extort  a  confession  from  the  magi- 
cians themselves,  that  this  was  the  finger  of  God."  (Phil, 
de  Mose,  vol.  ii.  edit.  Mangey.) 

Ver.  18.  Or  unknown  wild  beasts  full  of  rage,  newly 
created.]  This  may  either  mean  beasts  of  an  uncommon 
kind^  and  of  a  fierceness  hitherto  unobserved,  or  beasts 
that  have  unusual  venom,  or  iu  a  greater  degree ;  for  so 
9^/ueie  is  often  used ;  (see  xvi.  5.)  and  thus  Calmet  under- 
stands it,  des  bites  d'une  espece  inconnue,  pleine  d'une  fu- 
reur  toute  extraordinaire,  on  d'un  venin  nouveau.  (Com. 
in  loc.)  The  Vulgate  renders,  novi  generis  ird  plenas  ig- 
notas  bestias,  which  may  take  in  any  or  all  the  foregoing 
senses. 

Breathing  out  either  a  fiery  vapour,  or  filthy  scents  of 
scattered  smoke,  or  shooting  horrible  sparkles  out  of  their 
eyes.}  Our  version  follows  a  copy  which  read  (ipuinouQ, 
filthy  scents;  but  Calmet  thinks  ^po/iov,  which  other  copies 
retain,  the  true  reading,  and  understands  it  of  smoke,  flung 
out  with  great  force  and  much  noise,  like  that  which  is 
thrown  out  from  Mount  Vesuvius,  or  that  which  the  poets 
have  feigned  to  issue  from  some  fabulous  animals,  who  are 
described  by  them  as  throwing  fire  with  a  roaring  noise  out 


of  their  mouth  and  nostrils :  but  should  not  the  reading 
then  be  >)  /3pu;u(()  XiK^a>;«^i»ouc  kottvov,  or  with  a  mighty  noise 
puffing  out  smoke?  The  description  here  of  imaginary  beasts 
formed  for  destruction,  which  is  very  poetical,  is  not  un- 
like that  fine  one  of  the  leviathan  in  the  book  of  Job,  with 
this  difierence  only, — that  those  circumstances  of  terror 
which  are  here  given  to  this  or  that  particular  species  of 
beasts,  are  all  united  in  him  who  can  open  the  doors  of  his 
face,  his  teeth  are  terrible  round  about,  by  his  neesings  a 
light  doth  shine,  and  his  eyes  are  like  the  eyelids  of  the 
morning :  out  of  his  mouth  go  burning  lamps,  and  sparks  of 
fire  leap  out:  out  of  his  nostrils  goeth  smoke,  as  out  of  a 
seething  caldron:  his  breath  kindleth  coals,  and  aflame  gO' 
eth  out  of  his  mouth :  in  his  neck  lodgeth  strength,  and  sor- 
row is  turned  into  joy  before  him.  Where  the  rendering  of 
the  LXX.  is  observable,  and  conveys  a  more  lively  idea  of 
terror,  tfnrpoff^sv  avrov  Trporpi^ti  diruXiia,  i.  e.  before  him 
marches  destruction.  Behold,  the  hope  of  him  is  in  vain; 
shall  not  one  be  cast  down  even  at  the  sight  of  him  ?  (xli.  9. 
18 — 22.)  Ovid's  description,  which  has  been  much  ad- 
mired, comes  far  short  of  the  inspired  writer  in  the  sub- 
limity of  the  sentiments : — 

"  Ecce  adamanteis  vulcanum  naribus  efflant 
.^ripedes  tauri,  tactaeque  vaporibus  herbae 
Ardent" (Metam.  lib.  vii.) 

Ver.  20.  Yea,  without  these  might  they  have  fallen  down 
with  one  blast,  being  persecuted  of  vengeance,  and  scattered 
abroad  through  the  breath  of  thy  power.]  AiKfirfiivTig  xnrb 
irvivfiaTog  Svvafitwg  aov'  i.  e.  By  one  pestilential  blast  of  air, 
as  it  is  generally  understood ;  or  it  may  be  rendered  in  a 
higher  sense,  by  the  Spirit  of  thy  power,  or  the  powerful 
■Kvivfia,  the  Spirit  of  the  Almighty.  (See  the  note  on  v. 
23.)  The  sentiment,  according  to  the  common  accepta- 
tion, is  very  grand  and  magnificent,  that  God  could  have 
created  beasts  on  purpose  for  vengeance,  whose  very  looks, 
even  without  their  violence  or  poison,  should  have  scat- 
tered death ;  and  with  more  ease  could  he  have  destroyed 
the  Egyptians  by  a  look,  a  word,  a  blast.  And  thus  he  de- 
stroyed the  formidable  army  of  the  Assyrians :  for  when  all 
things  seemed  desperate,  and  the  enemies  of  Jerusalem 
thought  themselves  just  masters  of  it,  God  sends  his  blast, 
and  instantly  a  hundred  fourscore  and  five  thousand  became 
dead  corpses.  (Isa.  xxxvii.  7. 36.)  The  Psalmist  has  finely 
expressed  this,  by  the  blasting  of  the  breath  of  Gods  dis- 
pleasure; (Psal.  xviii.  15.)  which  includes  at  once  what 
our  author  has  expressed  in  both  these  sentences.  Job, 
whom  this  writer  seems  often  to  imitate,  expresses  himself 
concerning  the  desolation  of  the  wicked  in  like  manner : 
They  that  plough  iniquity,  and  soiv  wickedness,  by  the  blast 
of  God  perish,  and  by  the  breath  of  his  nostrils  are  they 
consumed,  (iv.  8,  9.)  By  any  of  these  means  might  the 
Egyptians  have  perished,  being  persecuted  of  vengeance, 
and  pursued  by  it,  which  the  Vulgate  understands,  of  the 
stings  of  their  own  consciences,  "  persecutionem  passi  ab 
ipsis  factis  suis ;"  and  so  Coverdale  renders,  being  perse- 
cuted of  their  own  works.  But  though  God  can  use  all  or 
any  of  these  extraordinary  instruments  of  vengeance,  yet 
his  known  and  ordinary  way  of  dealing  is  to  follow  the  im- 
partial rules  of"  justice,  and  to  proportion  his  punishments 
to  the  nature  and  quality  of  men's  crimes. 

But  thou  hast  ordered  all  things  in  measure,  and  number^ 
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and  iveight.]  This  aphorism  is  very  just,  wheu  applied  to 
the  beauty  and  harmony  of  God's  natural  works ;  but  the 
context  necessarily  confines  it  to  the  government  of  the 
moral  world,  viz.  that  God's  wrath,  in  his  dealings  with 
the  children  of  men,  is  neither  rash  nor  hasty,  inconsiderate 
nor  excessive,  fickle  nor  inconstant,  groundless  nor  unjust, 
as  that  of  his  creatures  too  generally  is ;  but  he  exercises 
his  justice  Wi.h  the  strictest  impartiality,  in  measure,  number, 
and  weight;  i.  e.  he  considers  the  nature  of  the  offence,  and 
the  heinousness  of  its  aggravations,  and  proportions  the 
duration  and  extent  of  his  vengeance  accordingly.  And 
as  he  acts  not  through  passion,  resentment,  or  hatred,  his 
chastisements  are  always  just,  suited  to  the  greatness  of 
men's  faults,  and  the  demerit  of  sinners.  It  was  not  there- 
fore without  good  reason  that  the  heathens  have  painted 
Jupiter  with  a  pair  of  scales,  in  which  he  weighs  and  de- 
termines men's  respective  destinies : 

"  Jupiter  ipse  duas  aequato  examine  lances 
Sustinet,  et  fata  imponit  diversa  duorum,"&c. 

(JEu.  xii.) 

Ver.  22.  For  the  whole  world  before  thee  is  as  a  little 
grain  of  the  balance.]  As  God's  justice  weighs  all  actions 
in  an  equal  balance,  so,  with  respect  to  his  power,  the 
whole  world  may  be  considered  as  the  most  minute  and 
inconsiderable  thing  in  it.  The  prophet  Isaiah  has  the 
very  same  comparison  upon  the  like  occasion,  which  the 
LXX.  express  almost  in  the  same  manner,  wq  ponn  Z,vfo\i, 
(xl.  15.)  and  it  might  as  well  have  been  expressed  by  the 
dust  of  the  balance  here,  as  our  version  has  it  in  that  place. 
For  as  the  nothingness  of  the  u)orld,  if  I  may  be  allowed 
the  expression,  is  placed  here  in  a  contrast  with  God's  in- 
finite power,  the  most  inconsiderable,  the  most  impercep- 
tible atom  is  properer  to  be  mentioned,  than  a  little  grain, 
or  any,  even  the  least  sensible  weight,  as  the  margin 
has  it. 

Ver.  23.  But  thou  hast  mercy  upon  all,  for  thou  canst 
do  all  things,  and  winkest  at  the  sins  of  men,  because  they 
shoidd  amend.]  'EXetic  Si  Travrac  on  TTavra  Svvairai.  "Ort 
should  not  be  translated/or,  but  because;  the  meaning  being 
here,  that  almighty  power  is  the  cause  or  foundation  of  his 
unbounded  clemency,  as  mercy  is  always  the  generous  at- 
tendant upon  real  greatness.  That  this  is  the  true  sense, 
is  plain  from  ver.  26.  and  xii.  16.  This  mercy  God  of- 
fers to  all,  and  suspends  for  a  time  the  execution  of  his 
vengeance,  to  give  them  time  and  room  for  repentance; 
and  when  they  do  repent,  for  .so  Calmet  farther  under- 
stands these  words,  as  a  tender  father,  whose  arms  are  al- 
ways open  to  receive  the  penitent  and  returning  prodigal, 
he  is  ready  to  pardon  all  that  truly  turn  to  him.  It  is  a 
pious  reflection  of  Messieurs  du  Port-Royal,  "  Happy  are 
those  who  rightly  understand  the  infinite  goodness  of  God, 
and  improve  the  consideration  of  it  to  their  great  advan- 
tage; for  they  who  know  it  only  so  far  as  to  abuse  it,  and 
lose  sight  of  his  justice,  in  the  pleasing  contemplation  of 
his  mercy,  and  thereby  make  it  the  occasion  of  sin,  have 
great  reason  to  fear,  that  his  patience  and  forbearance,  so 
often  disregarded  by  them,  will  at  length  turn  into  rigour 
and  severity,  according  to  the  account  of  the  true  Solo- 
mon, Prov.  i.  26,  27,  &c." 

Ver.  24.  For  never  wouldest  thou  have  made  any  thing,  if 
thou  hadst  /lated  it.]  God  did  not  make  the  world,  or  any 


thing  in  it,  for  the  mere  exercise  of  his  power,  much  less 
for  the  sport  of  his  tyranny ;  but  his  goodness  was  the 
cause  of  the  production  of  all  things.  God  is  an  all-suffi- 
cient being,  perfectly  blessed  in  himself,  nor  was  his  es- 
sential felicity  capable  of  any  accession  from  the  existence 
of  any  creature ;  it  was  therefore  his  free  goodness  only 
that  moved  him  to  create  all  things,  that  he  might  impart 
happiness  to  all  his  creatures.  That  notion  therefore  is 
certainly  not  only  groundless,  but  cruel,  which  represents 
God  from  all  eternity  decreeing  some  men  to  endless  and 
unspeakable  torments,  whom,  according  to  this  opinion, 
he  must  create  with  a  formed  design  of  making  them  un- 
happy, and  falling,  without  any  demerit,  a  sacrifice  to  his 
justice.  This  gloomy  tenet  of  the  supralapsarians,  as  it  is 
called,  is  inconsistent  with  Scripture,  which  represents 
God  not  only  loving  all  his  creatures,  but  emphatically  as 
love  itself.  How  much  juster,  and  more  worthy  of  the 
great  Creator,  is  that  sentiment  of  Pherecydes,  tic  tpwra 
fisTupXriaS^ai  tov  A'la  fisWuvra  Sri/iiovpjHv  ?  i.  e.  God  trans- 
formed himself  into  love  when  he  made  the  world  ? 

Ver.  25.  How  could  any  thing  have  endured,  if  it  had 
not  been  thy  will?]  The  same  tender  affection  which  at  first 
inclined  God  to  create  things  as  they  are,  and  to  com- 
municate his  extensive  goodness  to  the  several  orders  of 
beings,  moves  him  to  preserve  the  things  made  by  him, 
and  to  continue  them  in  their  original  condition.  For  there 
is  nothing  which  God  has  created,  that  is  either  so  distant, 
so  little,  or  so  inconsiderable,  which  God  does  not  inspect 
and  take  care  of,  and,  to  speak  in  the  language  of  a  polite 
writer,  which  he  does  not  essentially  inhabit.  And  if  the 
great  Maker  of  all  things  should  not  be  thus  graciously 
disposed  towards  his  creatures,  if  he  should  withdraw  his 
overruling  providence,  there  would  not  only  be  the  great- 
est confusion,  but  an  end  of  universal  nature.  Seneca  as- 
.signs  the  true  reason  of  (he  world's  continuance,  "  manent 
cuncta,  non  quia  a;tcrna  sunt,  sed  quia  defenduntur  cura 
regentis:"  (Epist.  58.)  and  the  Psalmist,  the  cause  of  its 
decay.  When  thou  hidest  thy  face  they  are  troubled,  when 
thou  takest  away  their  breath  they  die,  and  are  turned 
again  to  their  dust.   (Psal.  civ.  29.) 

Or  been  preserved  if  not  called  by  thee.']  i.  e.  How  could 
any  thing  have  continued,  if  thou  didst  not  order  it  to 
continue?  And  thus  the  Syriac  version  understands  it, 
Quomodo  conservaretur  aliquid,  nisi  tu  prcBciperes  ?  And 
Calmet,  Qui  se  pAt  conserver  sans  votre  ordre?  (Com. 
in  loc.)  To  call,  when  applied  to  God,  is  the  same  as  to 
create,  ordain,  command.  And  thus  St.  Paul  uses  the  ex- 
pression, (Rom.  iv.  17.)  God,  who  quickeneth  the  dead,' 
calleth  those  things  which  be  not,  as  though  they  were  ;  i.  e. 
he  equally  commands  the  dead  and  the  living.  And  the 
Psalmist,  (cxlvii.  4.)  he  calleth  them  all  by  their  names;  i.e. 
he  commands  them  into  his  presence. 

Ver.  26.  Thou  sparest  all,  for  they  are  thine,  O  Lord, 
thou  lover  of  souls.]  <Pt\(>^vxoQ,  or  lover  of  souls,  is  the 
highest  character  tliat  can  be  given  of  God.  To  call  him 
^tXf  j3()aToc  or  (j)i\iX\riv,  a  lover  of  Jews  or  Greeks,  is  in  com- 
parison a  low  and  scanty  denomination,  as  it  expresses  his 
care  for  only  a  part  of  the  species.  (See  Barrow's  Works, 
torn.  ii.  p.  208.)  Nay,  even  tptXav^pwiTOi;  itself,  which  is 
the  most  complex  term,  and  takes  in  the  genus  of  mankind, 
is  not  so  amiable  and  perfect  as  (pt\6^v\or,  which  includes 
his  love  and  tenderness  for  the  more  valuable  part  of  our 
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nature.  It  is  pretty  observable,  that  God  is  no  where  in 
Scripture  called  (ptXayytXoc,  though  even  this  character,  if 
it  was  predicated  of  God,  would  not,  with  respect  to  us  at 
least,  be  so  adorable.  But  as  God  is  said  here  to  spare  all, 
and  to  be  a  lover  ofsoub,  without  distinction,  perhaps  our 
author  may  allude  to  that  command  of  God  to  Moses, 
Exod.  XXX.  12—15.  that  when  they  took  the  sum  or 
number  of  the  people,  every  man  so  numbered,  from  twenty 
years  old  and  upwards,  should  pay  half  a  shekel  to  the 
sanctuary,  as  a  ransom  for  his  soul  to  God,  under  the 
penalty  of  a  plague  to  ensue  the  neglect  of  such  a  pay- 
ment ;  which  was  a  most  easy  and  favourable  capitation, 
inasmuch  as,  when  their  lives  were  the  forfeit  of  their  sins 
to  God,  God  in  mercy  thus  accepted  a  small  ransom  for 
them ;  and  he  accepted  an  equal  ransom  for  the  lives  of 
the  lowest  as  well  as  the  highest  among  them,  as  they  were 
all  of  equal  value  in  his  sight,  who  careth  for  all  alike. 

CHAP.    XII. 

ARGUMENT. 

The  author  mentions  fresh  instances  of  favour  bestowed 
by  God  upon,  the  Israelites,  particularly  in  bringing 
them  to,  and  settling  them  in,  the  land  of  Canaan,  from 
whence  he  drove  out  the  old  inhabitants  for  their  barba- 
rous and  inhuman  rites  of  sacrificing  their  children,  and 
feasting  upon  blood,  &c.  by  which  the  holy  land  was 
defiled.  But  unworthy  as  the  Canaanites  were  of  mercy, 
God  did  not  exterminate  them  at  once,  but  his  conduct 
towards  them  was  very  gracious.  And  from  God's  slow- 
ness to  take  vengeance  even  of  these,  he  proceeds  (ver. 
19.)  to  deduce  this  useful  and  comfortable  lesson,  viz, 
that  the  intention  of  God's  forbearance  is  to  invito  sin- 
ners to  repentance,  who  are  from  hence  encouraged  to 
hope,  that  they  shall  be  accepted  through  the  sincerity 
of  it;  but  such  as  slight  his  gentle  corrections,  £ind  dis- 
regard his  kind  notices,  shall  at  length  experience  a 
judgment  worthy  of  God. 

Ver.  1.  J^  OR  thine  incorruptible  Spirit  is  in  all  things.'] 
This  verse  seems  necessarily  connected  with  the  last  of  the 
foregoing  chapter,  though  in  all  the  editions  it  is  separate 
and  distinct  from  it.  It  gontains  the  reason  why  God  is 
fi\6\pvxoQ,  or  a  lover  of  souls,  viz.  because  his  Spirit  dwell- 
eth  with  or  in  every  man,  i<rr\v  iv  iraac  even  with  the  wicked, 
till  they,  through  their  own  fault,  force  it  to  depart.  (See 
note  on  i.  5.)  This  is  manifestly  the  sense  of  the  Syriac 
translation,  which  is  more  explicit  than  the  rest  of  the  ver- 
sions, beginning  this  chapter,  Amator  es  animarum,  quia 
Spiritus  tmis  bonus  habitat  in  omnibus.  And  this  it  does 
without  any  prejudice  to  its  own  perfection,  for  the  Spirit 
contracts  no  defilement  by  its  inhabitation  for  a  time  in  a 
wicked  breast ;  its  purity,  like  that  of  the  sun,  remains  un- 
sullied, though  it  shines  upon  filth  and  dirt.  The  Vulgate 
is  particular  in  reading  this  place  with  an  epiphonema,  or 
note  of  admiration,  at  the  goodness  of  God,  "  O  quam  bo- 
nus ct  suavis  est,  Domine,  Spiritus  tuus  in  omnibus!"  O 
how  benign  and  full  of  sweetness  is  thy  Spirit,  O  Lord,  to- 
wards all  men,  or  in  all  its  proceedings !  which  pious  re- 
flection may  refer  either  to  God's  dealing  with  the  Egyp- 
tians in  the  former  chapter,  or  with  the  Canaanites  men- 
tioned in  this,  or  respect  his  forbearance  towards  sinners 


in  general.  Grotius  understands  by  Spirit  here,  the  soul 
of  man,  that  it  is  incorruptible  and  immortal,  and  an  image 
of  the  Divine  eternity,  and  refers  to  ii.  23.  which  is  not  so 
agreeable  to  the  sense  of  the  context. 

Ver.  2.  Therefore  chastenest  thou  them  by  little  and  little 
that  offend.]  God  does  not  proceed  with  haste  and  eager- 
ness to  punish  his  enemies,  as  if  he  was  jealous  or  afraid 
that  they  would  escape  from  him,  nor  does  he  pour  on 
them  all  his  wrath  at  once,  or  on  a  sudden,  as  if  he  could 
not  command  his  temper  or  resentment :  he  punishes  not 
usually  with  such  excess  and  rigour,  as  if  he  purposely 
sought  the  destruction  and  utter  extinction  of  his  enemies, 
but,  aiming  at  the  amendment,  welfare,  and  happiness,  of 
those  he  corrects,  he  chastises  rather  as  a  master,  a  father, 
a  God.  St.  Ambrose  finely  observes,  "  that  what  is  here 
mentioned  of  God's  lenity  in  punishing  by  little  and  little,  is 
an  excellent  maxim  for  the  conduct  of  life,  for  that  we  ought 
equally  to  avoid  the  two  contrary  extremes,  and  to  observe 
a  medium  between  a  faulty  complaisance,  or  tenderness, 
that  pardons  every  thing,  and  a  rigid  severity,  that  excuses 
nothing,  which  makes  no  favourable  allowance  for  human 
frailty,  and  is  not  at  all  softened  by  any  mitigating  and  al- 
leviating circumstances." 

Ver.  3.  For  it  was  thy  will  to  destroy  by  the  hands  of  our 
fathers  both  those  old  inhabitants  of  thy  holy  land.]  The 
Israelites  were  raised  by  God  on  purpose  to  be  a  scourge 
upon  every  shocking  vice  and  flagrant  villany  of  the  na- 
tions around  them.  This  people,  eminently  distinguished 
by  the  Divine  favour  and  protection,  God  made  choice  of  to 
chastise  the  enormities  of  the  Canaanites,  Amorites,  &c. 
who  were  every  ways  profligate  and  utterly  abandoned,  as 
appears  by  the  context,  to  drive  them  out  of  the  holy  land 
by  their  hands,  and  to  retort  in  a  particular  manner  their 
cruelties  upon  their  own  heads.  As  God  had  purposed 
utterly  to  destroy  the  nations  of  Canaan,  so  he  did  not  dis- 
pose any  of  them  to  accept  of  peace  from  the  Israelites, 
in  order  to  their  preservation  ;  it  was  of  the  Lord  (as  the 
sacred  text  expresses  it)  to  harden  their  hearts,  that  they~ 
should  come  against  Israel  in  battle,  that  he  might  destroy 
them  utterly,  and  that  they  might  have  no  favour,  but  be  de- 
stroyed as  the  Lord  commanded.  Josh.  xi.  20.  where  the 
exaggeration  of  the  expression  is  very  observable,  and  is 
intended  to  denote  the  certainty  and  violence  of  their  de- 
struction.   (See  also  Deut.  vii.  1,  2.) 

Thy  holy  land.]  The  Almighty  at  first  represented  him- 
self to  the  Jews  as  a  gentilitial  God — the  God  of  Abraham, 
Isaac,  and  Jacob  ;  afterward,  as  a  local  Deity,  who  had 
preferred  Judea  to  all  other  countries,  and  chosen  it  for  his 
peculiar  residence,  on  which  account  it  is  generally  charac- 
terized in  the  sacred  writings  by  the  name  of  his  land, 
(Levit.  XXV.  23.  Deut.  xi.  12.  Psal.  x.  16.  Isa.  xiv.  25.) 
and  here  by  this  writer  more  fully,  his  holy  land.  It  was 
called  the  holy  land,  kot  i^oxriv,  either  because  it  was  pro- 
mised to  the  patriarchs,  and  was  the  habitation  of  them 
and  the  prophets;  or  because  God's  chosen  people  dwelt 
there  ;  or,  lastly,  because  the  true  worship  of  God,  under 
the  old  testament,  chiefly  flourished  there.  Upon  ac- 
count of  the  singular  temperature  of  the  air,  the  wholesome- 
ness  of  the  climate,  the  fruitfulness  of  the  soil,  and  the  very 
great  plenty  of  all  kinds  of  things,  it  is  said  in  Scripture  to 
flow  with  milk  and  honey,  and  Ezek.  xx.  6.  to  be  the  glory 
of  all  lands,  and  frequently,  upon  account  of  the  great 
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blessings  with  which  it  abounded,  it  is  made  a  type  of 
heaven,  from  thence  called  the  heavenly  Canaan.  No 
wonder  therefore  that  God  should  promise  this  good  land 
to  Abraham  and  his  seed  for  an  inheritance,  and  that  he 
should  at  length  give  it  to  the  most  worthy  colony  of  his 
children.  See  ver.  7.  and  Adrichomius's  Pref.  to  Theatr. 
Terrae  Sanct*^,  where  he  says,  that  it  was  anciently  called 
the  land  of  promise,  and  by  the  writers  of  the  Old  Testa- 
ment, and  Josephus,  the  land  of  Canaan,  from  Canaan  the 
son  of  Ham,  who  lived  there  vrith  his  children.  By  Pto- 
lemy, and  the  ancient  geographers,  it  is  styled  Palestine, 
but  the  most  common  name  is  the  holy  land  ;  and  yet  this 
does  not  occur  in  Scripture,  nor  any  where  in  the  Apocry- 
phal writings,  but  here  and  2  Mace.  i.  7. 

Ver.  4.  Whom  thou  hatedstfor  doing  most  odious  works 
of  witchcrafts  J]  Canaan,  from  whom  the  Canaanites  were 
descended,  was  the  son  of  Ham,  or  Cham,  and  from  him 
the  learned  derive  the  original  of  witchcraft  and  sorcery :  he 
is  thought  by  some  to  be  the  same  with  Zoroastres,  the  in- 
ventor of  magic.  Cassian  acquaints  us  from  very  ancient 
tradition,  that  Ham,  before  he  entered  into  the  ark  with  his 
father  Noah,  engraved  upon  stones  and  plates  of  metals, 
which  the  waters  of  the  deluge  could  not  spoil,  his  art  of 
magic  and  sorcery,  that  it  might  more  effectually  be  pre- 
served, which  memorials  he  found  when  the  deluge  was  over ; 
and,  communicating  them  to  his  children,  propagated  that 
art  and  wicked  superstition  among  his  posterity.  (Cassian. 
Collat.viii.cap.21.)He  adds  also, that,  besides  the  elements, 
the  inhabitants  of  Canaan  worshipped  a  multitude  of  devils 
that  presided  over  their  TtXtrac  avoaiovQ,  or  wicked  rites. 

Ver.  5.  And  also  those  merciless  murderers  of  children.} 
What  is  mentioned  in  this  and  the  following  verse  about 
the  inhuman  murder  of  children,  most  undoubtedly  relates 
to  the  sacrificing  of  them  to  Moloch.  Thus  Selden,  whose 
authority  is  beyond  all  commentators,  speaking  of  the  rites 
of  Moloch,  de  Diis  Syris,  Syntag.  i.  cap.  6.  says,  "  Haec 
sunt  sacra,  quae  Sapientiae  voluminis  autor  yocat  TeKvo<p6vovQ 
TtXiTug,"  (cap.  14.  com.  23.  et  cap.  12.  com.  5,  6.)  The 
sacrifices  that  were  offered  to  Moloch  were  of  seven  sorts, 
six  of  them  were  the  same  as  some  of  the  Jewish  sacrifices 
instituted  by  Moses ;  the  seventh  was  the  sacrifice  of  a  son ; 
and  he  that  sacrificed  this  kissed  the  idol,  which  had  the 
iace  of  a  calf,  and  to  this  the  prophet  Hosea  is  thought  to 
allude,  xiii.  2.  The  manner  of  oflering  the  children  to  Mo- 
loch was  this :  The  image  was  heated  by  fire  put  under  it, 
till  it  was  red  hot,  and  shone  again,  and  then  the  priests  took 
the  victim  or  child,  and  placed  it  in  the  burning  arms  of 
Moloch,  which  were  extended  on  purpose ;  and  that  the 
parent  or  relations  might  not  hear  the  shrieks  of  the  child, 
they  danced  before  the  image  to  the  sound  of  drums,  from 
whence  the  place  was  called  Tophet.  (See  Fagius  in  Levit. 
xviii.  21.  Selden  de  Diis  Syris,  Syntag.  i.  cap.  6.  and  note 
on  xiv.  23.)  That  parents  did  sacrifice  their  own  children, 
is  evident  from  many  instances  even  among  the  Greeks  and 
Romans ;  and  innumerable  testimonies  might  be  produced 
of  it  from  profane  writers,  whether  founded  upon  the  mis- 
taken instance  of  Abraham's  offering  up  his  son  Isaac,  I 
shall  not  determine.  (See  Philo  de  Abrah.  Macrob.  Sa- 
turn. Ovid.  Fast.  Sharrock  de  avflpwTro^um'?,  p.  496, 7.)  And 
that  the  worshippers  of  Moloch,  among  whom  may  be 
reckoned  the  Canaanites  and  Phoenicians,  whom  Grotius 
supposes  to  be  the  same,  (in  Deut.  xviii.)  Amorites,  Moab- 


ites,  Carthaginians,  Cretans,  Ammonites,  Syrians,  too  many 
and  sad  instances  of  human  degeneracy !  did  consent  to 
have  their  children  sacrificed  to  this  monster  of  cruelty 
in  particular,  appears  from  many  passages  of  Scripture. 
(Levit.  xviii.  21.  2  Kings  iii.27.  xxiii.  10.  Jer.  vii.  31.  xix. 
4,  5.)  To  instance  in  the  Syrians  only,  we  read  expressly, 
(2  Kings  xvii.  31.)  that  the  Sepharvites  burnt  their  children 
in  honour  of  Adrammelech  and  Anammelech,  which  are 
said  to  be  the  gods  of  Sepharvaim,  but,  in  reality,  were  no 
other  than  difl'erent  names  for  Moloch,  as  the  learned  agree. 
(See  Selden  in  loc.  citat.)  And  the  Psalmist  observes, 
(Psal.  cvi.  35.)  that  the  Israelites,  being  mingled  with  these 
heathen,  learned  their  works,  insomuch  that  they  likewise 
offered  their  sons  and  their  daughters  unto  devils,  and  shed 
innocent  blood,  even  the  blood  of  their  sons  and  their  daugh- 
ters, whom  they  offered  unto  the  idols  of  Canaan,  and  the 
land  was  defiled  with  blood :  iv  toiq  alfxaai,  LXX.  in  san- 
guinibus,  Vulg.  both  in  the  plural  number,  to  express  the 
great  effusion  of  it.  Plutarch,  UipX  Sumdaiiioviag,  mentions 
what  is  still  more  shocking,  that  the  parents  even  stood  by 
when  their  children  were  oflfered  upon  such  execrable  oc- 
casions. But,  that  the  parents  themselves  should  be  the 
very  executioners,  should  kill  with  their  own  hands  their 
own  issue,  innocent,  harmless  souls,  destitute  to  be  sure  of 
help  when  their  own  parents  were  their  betrayers  and  mur- 
derers, which  our  author  mentions  in  the  following  verse, 
exceeds  all  instances  of  cruelty,  as  it  does  indeed  almost 
all  bounds  of  faith. 

And  devourers  of  man's  flesh,  and  the  feasts  of  blood.} 
Though  one  may  easily  guess  at  the  author's  meaning,  yet 
this  passage  is  very  perplexed  in  the  original ;  and,  amidst 
the  multitude  of  various  readings,  it  is  difficult  to  find  the 
true  one.  The  Roman  edition  reads,  airXayxyorjiaywv  av- 
dpcoirlvwv  o-apicwv  Sroivav,  koi  a'lfiaTog.  The  Complutensian, 
(TTrXa-y^vo^a-yowc  dv9()ii)irtvwv  trapKiov,  Koi  ^oivav  a'lfxaTog.  Aid. 
edit,  with  Vatablus,  ^oivav  al/iaTog  Ik  fivaov.  Our  version 
manifestly  follows  the  second  reading,  which  seems  coun- 
tenanced by  all  the  versions,  which  render  in  like  manner. 
If  we  may  suppose  fii<j{\aag  to  be  here  understood,  or  to  be 
brought  forward  from  the  preceding  verse,  it  will,  perhaps, 
help  the  difiiculty,  and  give  some  light  and  clearness  to  this 
intricate  passage ;  i.  e.  Thou  hatedst  both  those  old  inhabit- 
ants of  thy  holy  land,  as  being  guilty  of  witchcrafts  and 
abominable  rites,  and  also  the  eaters  of  (he  bowels  of  men, 
comestores  viscerum  hominum,  as  the  Vulgate  has  it,  or 
the  devourers  of  human  flesh,  and  their  feasts  of  blood,  &c. 
for  so  dvOpMirivwv  aapKMv,  I  think,  may  be  better  rendered, 
as  including  the  flesh  of  children,  rather  than  man's  flesh,  as 
our  version  has  it;  for  it  seems  to  be  this  author's  opinion, 
that  they  did  eat  the  flesh  of  the  children  that  were  sacri- 
ficed ;  and  from  thence  they  may  be  here  called  (nrXayxvo- 
fayoi.  Calmet  differs  from  this  writer,  and  says,  "  That 
though  there  are  too  many  instances  of  their  sacrificing  both 
men  and  children  to  Saturn,  or  Baal  (which  are  names 
likewise  of  Moloch),  yet  it  is  not  sufficiently  clear,  either 
from  Scripture  or  profane  history,  that  they  ate  (he  entrails 
of  the  unhappy  victims."  (Comment,  in  loc.)  We  meet 
with  <nr\ayxvi(Tiibg,  indeed,  2  Mace.  vi.  7.  and  Trapavofiog 
<nrXo-y)(i;t(Tjuoc,  ver.  21.  in  the  description  of  the  feasts  of 
Bacchus.   But  the  entrails  of  beasts  seem  there  only  meant. 

Feasts  of  blood.}  The   eating  of  blood  was  practised 
among  the  heathens  in  their  sacrifices,  treaties,  feasts,  ma- 
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gical  rites,  and  as  a  ceremony  of  initiation  into  their  mys- 
teries, and  the  worship  of  their  demons.  This  the  Psalmist 
alludes  to,  Psal.  xvi.  5.  which  Aquila  translates  inrovSae 
avTwv  t£  ai/jiaTwv'  and  in  this  sense  Spencer  understands  the 
place.  (I)e  Leg,  Hebraeor.  vol.  i.  p.  30.)  Maimonides 
observes  of  the  heathens,  that  though  they  looked  upon  the 
eating  of  blood  as  an  instance  of  impurity  and  unclesin- 
ness,  yet  it  was  practised  by  them,  through  a  fond  conceit 
that  it  was  the  food  of  their  demons,  and  that,  by  eating  of 
it,  they  should  ingratiate  and  recommend  themselves  to 
them,  and  have  a  freer  communication  with  them,  and 
larger  discoveries  of  future  events  made  to  them.  Lu- 
cian's  account,  in  his  tract  De  Sacrificiis,  of  the  revels 
of  the  demons  at  their  feasts  of  blood,  however  witty  or 
pleasant  it  may  have  been  represented,  yet,  instead  of  in- 
spiring us  with  any  agreeable  sentiments,  cannot  but  ap- 
pear shocking  to  all  who  have  any  bowels  left,  and  are  not 
themselves  divested  of  the  tenderness  of  human  nature, 
which,  far  from  being  entertained  with  such  unnatural  re- 
past, startles  and  shudders,  as  it  were  by  sympathy,  at  the 
sad  relation. 

Ver.  6.  With  their  priests  out  of  the  midst  of  their  idola- 
trous crue  (leg.  crew).]  There  are,  I  think,  as  many  read- 
ings of  this  place  in  the  original,  as  there  are  editions, 
which  have  either  no  sense  at  all,  or  a  meaning  widely 
different.  The  Vatican  edition  reads,  tic  iiiaov  fivrrraitiag 
<Tov,  which  seems  a  manifest  corruption;  for  what  does 
/ivara^tta  mean,  or  in  what  other  author  does  it  occur? 
The  Complut.  ik  fiiaov  fivarag  Sitlag  aov,  which  is  no  less 
unintelligible.  The  Vulgate,  rendering  a  medio  sacramento 
tuo,  seems  to  have  followed  a  copy  which  read  fivarripiov 
aov.  But  this  reading  of  the  passage  is  absurd  ;  for  how 
can  the  Canaanites,  which  knew  not  the  true  God,  be  said 
to  feast  upon  blood  in  the  midst  of  his  mysteries,  or  in- 
deed to  act  contrary  to  them,  which  they  knew  nothing  of? 
Vatablus  reads,  fivarag  Sniafffiov,  and  Grotius  more  fully, 
Ik  /uuffou  fivarat:  Oiiaafiov.  The  Alexandrian  MS.  has  k 
fjitaov  fixxTTog  ^laaov,  joining  the  two  words  Qtiag  aov  in  the 
second  reading  together,  which  seems  in  good  measure  to 
remove  tlic  difficulty  ;  but  I  think  the  whole  would  be  more 
correct  and  better  connected,  if  the  reading  was,  ek  fiiaov 
Hvarag  n  Oidaov,  which  Aid.  edit,  retains;  i.  e.  And  also 
those  priests  of  Moloch  whom  thou  principally  hatedst,  and 
directedst  thy  vengeance  against,  and  didst  determine  k 
fiiaov  inroXiam,  to  take  out  of  the  way  ;  or  rather  (because 
IK  fiiaov  may  be  thought  at  too  great  a  distance  from  its 
adjunct  intoXiaaC),  Thou  wast  determined  to  destroy  those 
priests  particularly  amidst  all  the  crew  of  idolaters,  which 
is  the  sense  of  our  version,  Ik  fiiaov  ^laaov,  ex  medio  Tripu- 
diantium  chorovel  ccelu  ;  for  so  Oiaaog  is  understood  by  the 
lexicographers:  and  next  to  these,  the  inhuman  parents, 
who  either  themselves  killed  their  own  children,  or  gave 
them  willingly  to  be  sacrificed.  Priests  may  relate  indif- 
ferently either  to  those  of  Moloch,  or  those  of  the  old  in- 
habitants of  the  holy  land ;  but  avOivrag  joviig  relate  only 
to  the  worshippers  of  Moloch.  The  version  then  of  this 
and  the  tluee  foregoing  verses  (plainer  in  construction,  and 
more  agreeable  to  the  Greek,  without  the  transposition 
that  is  made  in  our  translation)  lies  thus:  For  thou,  hating 
both  those  old  inhabitants  of  thy  holy  land  for  their  odious 
ivorks  of  witchcrafts,  &c.  and  also  (liating)  those  merciless 
murderers  of  children,  and  ilevourers  of  human  flesh,  and 


their  feasts  of  blood,  didst  determine  to  destroy,  by  the 
hands  of  our  fathers,  the  priests  from  amidst  their  idolatrous 
congregations,  and  the  parents  that  were  guilty  of  destroy- 
ing helpless  souls,  viz.  their  children.  If  it  be  asked,  why 
any  distinction  is  made  between  the  old  inhabitants  dealing 
in  witchcrafts,  and  the  worshippers  of  Moloch,  which  our 
version  retains,  the  reason  probably  is,  because  Moloch 
was  an  idol  originally  of  the  Ammonites,  and  the  rites  of 
sacrificing  children  were  likewise  Ammonitish,  and  came 
only  by  degrees  into  Canaan.  (See  Selden  de  Diis  Syris 
Syutag.  i.  cap.  6.)  Or  if  it  should  be  farther  inquired. 
How  did  God  destroy  the  worshippers  of  Moloch,  that  his 
holy  land  might  receive  a  worthy  colony  of  children?  I  an- 
swer, in  the  vengeance  taken  on  account  of  Baal-Peor, 
when  all  the  Midianites  were  utterly  destroyed,  the  priests 
CK  fiiaov  ^laaov,  from  Balaam  down  to  the  meanest,  and 
also  all  the  women,  (Numb,  xxxi.)  which  must  include 
av^ivrag  yovtig.  In  confirmation  of  this  opinion,  see  Light- 
foot,  vol.  i.  p.  783.  who  understands  the  matter  of  Baal- 
Peor,  to  be  the  sacrificing  of  their  children  to  Moloch ; 
answerable  to  which,  he  interprets  Psal.  cvi.  28.  They  ate 
the  sacrifices  of  the  dead.  And  this  being  the  first  idolatry 
they  fell  into  after  their  coming  out  of  the  wilderness,  and 
just  before  their  getting  possession  of  the  holy  land,  he 
tells  us,  that  St.  Stephen  upbraided  them  with  it  in  the 
words  of  the  prophet,  that  after  their  neglects  of  sacrificing 
to  God  forty  years  in  the  wilderness,  they  yet  could  pre- 
sently take  up  the  tabernacle  of  Moloch.  In  confirmation 
of  this  opinion,  see  Selden,  also,  de  Diis  Syris,  who  says, 
that  all  the  Baals  (however  distinguished)  of  Syria,  of 
which  Baal-Peor  is  the  first  mentioned,  were  only  other 
names  for  Moloch.  (See  also  Jer.  xix.  5.)  And  to  con- 
firm what  Lightfoot  and  Selden  say,  Ave  may  add  the  au- 
thority of  J.  Jer.  Vossius,  who  contends  learnedly  for  the 
same  opinion  about  Moloch  and  Baal.  (Theol.  Gentil.  vol. 
vi.  p.  123, 124.  720.  edit,  fol.)  Thus  we  have  a  ready  solu- 
tion  of  the  history  to  which  this  passage  refers,  and  thus 
may  it  be  interpreted  consistently  with  little  or  no  altera- 
tion in  the  Greek.  To  what  I  before  mentioned  about  the 
manner  of  these  unnatural  and  inhuman  sacrifices,  (see 
note  on  ver.  6.)  we  may  add,  that  at  first  they  made  the 
children  only  to  pass  between  two  great  fires  lighted  before 
Moloch,  as  a  sort  of  imaginary  purification;  but  after- 
ward, confounding  the  worship  of  this  idol  with  that  paid 
to  Saturn,  the  worship  of  Moloch  became  equally  barba- 
rous and  bloody.  Such  as  thought  they  had  too  many 
children,  burnt  them  in  honour  of  him,  and  consecrated 
them  to  their  tutelar  god,  for  the  greater  good  of  the  fa- 
mily, as  they  supposed  :  and  often,  on  important  occasions, 
and  in  times  of  imminent  danger,  it  was  the  eldest,  the 
most  beloved  child,  whom  they  devoted  to  Moloch.  This 
abominable  practice  lasted  long  among  the  Canaanites  in 
a  place  called  anciently  Gehenna,  or  the  valley  of  Hinnom; 
it  was  also  called  Tophet,  for  the  reason  given  above. 

Ver.  8.  Nevertheless,  even  those  thou  sparedst  as  men,  and 
didst  send  wasps,  forerunners  of  thine  host,  to  destroy  them 
by  little  and  little.]  The  meaning  is  not  that  God  absolutely 
spared  them ;  for  this  is  not  consistent  either  with  the  con- 
text or  sacred  history ;  the  sense  must  be,  that  to  these 
as  men,  and  his  creatures,  though  the  greatest  sinners, 
God  shewed  some  marks  of  tenderness,  and  did  not  treat 
them  with  all  that  rigour  which  they  deserved.     The 
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Psalmist  has  a  thought  which  very  much  resembles  this, 
Psal.  Ixxviii.  39,40.  Many  a  time  turnedhe  his  wrath  away, 
and  tvould  not  suffer  his  whole  displeasure  to  arise  ;  for  he 
considered  that  they  were  but  flesh,  and  that  they  were 
even  a  wind  that  passeth  away,  and  cometh  not  again.  By 
wasps,  forerunners  of  God's  host,  we  may  understand,  either 
that  God,  before  the  Israelites  came  into  those  parts,  sent 
hornets,  a  i>i<rt  of  wasps  of  all  others  the  most  deadly  and 
pernicious,  which  so  infested  the  Canaanites,  that  many 
of  them  were  forced  to  leave  their  country,  or  that,  when 
the  Israelites  came  to  give  them  battle,  these  hornets  made 
such  assaults  upon  them,  as  facilitated  the  victory.  Some 
rabbins  say  they  flew  in  the  eyes  of  the  Canaanites,  and 
made  them  so  blind  that  they  could  not  see  to  fight;  and 
such  as  fled  away  they  pursued,  and  killed  in  their  lurk- 
ing-holes. Joshua  confirms  the  sending  of  these  hornets, 
xxiv.  12.  which  God  had  before  threatened  to  send. 
Dent.  vii.  20.  and  says  in  general  (for  we  have  no  where 
in  Scripture  any  more  particular  account  of  them),  that  the 
Amorites  were  not  driven  out  by  the  sword  and  bow  of  the 
Israelites,  but  by  the  stings  of  these  venomous  creatures. 
Philo  says  of  the  Canaanites,  that  they  were  unworthy, 
many  of  them,  to  be  conquered  by  men,£V(ovc  tCjv  IxOpwv  dva- 
^lovg;  and  therefore  God  sent  troops  of  hornets  to  fight  for 
his  holy  ones,  and  to  destroy  them  by  a  most  shameful  over- 
throw. (De  Praemiis  et  Poenis.)  To  shew  the  probability 
of  this,  Bochart  instances  in  whole  people  who  have  been 
forced  by  them  to  forsake  their  country.  (Hierozoic.  lib. 
iv.  p.  2.)  Herodotus,  Appian,  Strabo,  and  Calmet,  con- 
firm the  same.  Many  writers,  it  must  be  confessed,  have 
understood  the  wasps  or  hornets  mentioned  here,  and  in 
the  books  of  Moses  and  Joshua,  metaphorically;  St.  Aus- 
tin in  particular  supposes  their  fear  to  have  had  the  same 
efl'ect  upon  them  as  being  pursued  by  hornets.  But,  1.  The 
literal  sense,  which  our  author  favours,  is  maintained  by 
Tbeodoret,  Procopius,  and  Bochart,  vol.  iii.  p.  538.  2. 
The  fear  which  God  threatened  to  send  upon  the  enemies 
of  his  people,  is  mentioned  as  distinct  from  these  hornets, 
Exod.  xxiii.  27,  28.  And,  lastly,  the  Scripture  speaks  of 
them  as  real  animals,  Deut.  vii.  20.  Josh.  xxiv.  12. 

Ver.  9.  Not  that  thou  wast  unable — to  destroy  them  at 
once  with  cruel  beasts,  or  with  one  rough  word.]  Of  God's 
extraordinary  manner  of  punishing  by  wild  beasts,  there 
are  very  many  examples  in  Holy  Scripture.  As,  the  Sa- 
maritans, (hat  wDre  slain  by  them  because  they  feared  not 
the  Lord;  (2  Kings  xvii.  25,  26.)  the  children  that  mocked 
the  prophet  Elisha;  (2  Kings  ii.  23,  24.)  the  disobedient 
prophet,  (1  Kings  xiii.  24.)  This  was  agreeable  to  what 
God  threatened  the  wicked.  Lev.  xxvi.  22.  That  he  would 
send  wild  beasts  among  them  to  rob  them  of  their  children, 
and  destroy  their  cattle,  to  make  them  few  in  number,  and 
their  highways  desolate.  (See  also  Isa.  xv.  9.  Jer.  v.  6. 
viii.  17.  XV.  3.  Ezek.  xiv.  15.  21.)  The  instance  which 
is  next  mentioned  by  this  wiiter,  viz.  that  God  can  destroy 
guilty  nations  by  one  harsh  word,  finely  displays  his 
power.  David,  in  his  book  of  Psalms,  seems  to  have  had 
the  same  thought,  that  one  word  from  the  mouth  of  God 
was  sufficient  to  blast  and  confound  his  enemies.  See 
particularly,  Psal.  Ixxxiii.  1.  which  some  learned  men 
have  understood  in  this  sense.  Or  if  by  a  metaphor  we 
explain  this  of  thunder,  which  is  often  God's  voice  of  ven- 
geance, (see  Psal.  xviii.  13, 14.  xlvi.fj.)  the  thought  strikes 
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us  more  forcibly.  But  if  we  suppose  this  .to  be  meant  of 
the  Word  of  the  Lord,  or  the  Aojog,  personally,  as  Calmet 
seems  to  take  it,  (Com.  in  loc.)  enraged  and  exasperated 
at  the  proceedings  of  the  wicked,  and  executing  the  Al- 
mighty's orders  upon  them,  as  he  is  represented,  xviii.  15, 
16.  and  often  under  the  Old  Testament,  the  idea  rises  still 
higher,  is  more  magnificent  and  terrible. 

Ver.  10.  But  executing  thy  judgments  upon  them  by  little 
and  little.]  Though  the  history  of  the  wars  against  the  Ca- 
naanites be  briefly  summed  up  in  Scripture,  yet  they  lasted 
a  long  time;  (Josh.  xi.  18.)  seven  years,  according  to  the 
opinion  of  many  learned  men:  and  such  a  length  of  time 
God  was  pleased  the  war  should  continue,  partly  in  respect 
to  the  old  inhabitants  themselves,  who,  being  chastened  by 
little  and  little,  had  place  of  repentance  given  them,  and 
also  to  exercise  the  faith  and  patience  of  his  own  people, 
and  that  the  difficulty  of  the  conquest  might  make  them 
the  more  sensible  of  God's  power  and  goodness.  To  these 
may  be  added  the  following  reasons,  which  are  to  be  met 
with  in  Scripture :  first,  God  did  not  drive  out  these  nations 
hastily  by  the  victorious  hand  of  Joshua,  that  he  might 
Uiereby  prove  Israel,  whether  they  would  keep  the  way  of 
the  Lord,  to  walk  therein  ;  for,  if  none  of  them  had  been 
left,  there  would  have  been  no  temptation  to  worship  their 
gods.  (Judg.  ii.  22,  23.)  Another  reason  for  driving  out 
these  nations  by  little  and  little  was,  lest  the  land  should 
become  desolate  and  uncultivated  ;  (Exod.  xxiii.  29.)  for 
the  Israelites  were  not  yet  numerous  enough  to  people  the 
whole  country,  had  these  nations  been  destroyed  all  at 
once.  And  a  third  reason  occurs  in  the  same  A'erse,  that  a 
great  part  being  thus  left  without  inhabitants,  it  would  be 
possessed  and  overrun  by  wild  beasts,  which  would  have 
been  very  dangerous  to  the  Israelites  in  the  other  neigh-, 
bouring  parts  where  they  were  settled. 

Not  being  ignorant  that  they  were  a  naughty  generation, 
and  that  their  malice  v>as  bred  in  them,  and  their  cogitation 
would  never  be  changed.]  The  expression  here  is  not  un- 
like that  mentioned  Gen.  vi.  5.  God  saw  that  every  ima- 
gination of  the  thoughts  of  man's  heart  was  only  evil  conti- 
nually, and  his  dealing  was  in  like  manner;  for  though  he 
saw  them  unalterably  bent  upon  wickedness,    yet  he  al- 
lowed the  men  of  the  old  world  time  for  repentance,  and  the 
prevention  of  their  ruin.     And  thus  God  knew  that  Pha- 
raoh would  not  let  his  people  go,  and  that  his  mind  would 
not  be  altered,  (Exod.  iii.  19.)  and  yet  he  tries  him  by  dif- 
ferent methods,  he  executes  his  judgments  upon  him  by 
little  and  little,  and  gives  all  possible  warnings  to  reclaim 
him.     He  foretells  the  plagues,  before  he  sends  them,  to 
admonish  him ;  he  performs  signs  and  wonders  before  him, 
to  soften  him;  he  inflicts  worse  and  worse  judgments  upon 
him  to  aflfrighten  him,  but  all  without  efl'ect;  for  it  appears 
that  Pharaoh  six  times  hardened  his  own   heart,   before 
God  hardened  it  once.     But  it  may  be  asked,  to  what  pur- 
pose God  gave  the  Canaanites  place  for  repentance,  and 
visited  them  with  admonitory  chastisements,  if  he  knew 
that  their  cogitations,  or  wicked  intentions,  would  never 
be  altered  1     To  this  I  answer,  that  though  God  certainly 
foreknew  that  they  would  not  make  a  right  use  of  his  for- 
bearance, yet  his  prescience  no  way  determined  (heir  act- 
ing ;  still  they  were  at  liberty  to  have  changed  their  cogi- 
tations or  designs,  and  to  have  altered  their  vicious  course 
of  life;  for  there  is  a  great  difl'erence  between  God's  forcr 
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knowledge  and  his  decrees ;  a  distinction  never  to  be  for- 
gotten. God  always  knows  when  men  are  wickedly  dis- 
posed, cind  their  sinful  habits  become,  as  it  were,  natural  to 
them ;  but  he  does  not  therefore  decree  their  sinning,  nor 
take  away  all  possibility  of  their  conversion,  nor  does  be 
unconditionally  predetermine  their  punishment;  for  then 
all  motives  to  repentance  would  indeed  be  useless  and  in- 
effectual, and  their  doom  irreversible :  his  knowing  there- 
fore that  the  Canaanites  would  never  change  their  sinful 
inclinations,  no  more  inferred  any  necessity  of  their  sin- 
ning, than  God's  knowing  that  Adam  would  fall,  was  the 
occasion  of  his  fall.  Nor  were  all  the  seed  of  Cham  any 
more  necessarily  vessels  of  wrath,  because  of  their  innate 
and  natural  propensity  to  evil,  than  all  the  seed  of  Abra- 
ham were  necessarily  vessels  of  mercy.  (See  Jackson's 
Works,  tom.  iii.  cap.  41.) 

Ver.  11.  For  it  was  a  cursed  seed  from  the  beginning.^  It 
has  been  generally  supposed  that  Cham,  or  Ham,  was  the 
person  whom  Noah  cursed  for  discovering  his  nakedness ; 
but  there  are  stronger  and  better  reasons  to  induce  us  to 
think  that  Canaan  was  cursed  rather  than  Ham.  1.  It  has 
been  a  received  tradition,  that  Canaan  first  saw  his  grand- 
father's nakedness,  and  made  sport  with  it  to  his  father.  2. 
Several  expressions  in  Scripture  seem  to  fix  this  upon  Ca- 
naan ;  when  Noah  awoke,  it  is  said  he  knew  what  his  younger 
son  had  done  unto  him,  (Gen.  ix.  24.)  which  could  not  be 
true  of  Ham,  who  was  the  middlemost ;  but  Canaan  may 
very  well  be  called  his  younger  or  little  son,  nothing  being 
more  common  than  to  call  grandchildren  sons ;  and  Canaan 
was  indeed  the  youngest  of  them.  3.  The  most  correct  edi- 
tions of  the  LXX.  agree  in  pointing  out  Canaan  parti- 
cularly; for  they  read  iwiKarapaTog  Xavaav  iraig:  which 
reading  both  St.  Austin  and  St.  Chrysostom  follow.  And 
indeed  this  particularity  seems  purposely  inserted  to  pre- 
vent any  mistake  with  respect  to  his  father.  4.  That  if  Ca- 
naan himself  is  not  meant,  then  by  Canaan  we  must  un- 
derstand his  father  Ham,  which  is  a  forced  interpretation. 
5.  This  is  probably  the  reason  why  Ham  is  always  men- 
tioned as  the  father  of  Canaan,  as  he  resembled  his  father 
most,  and  was  concerned  with  him  in  the  same  wicked 
crime.  Lastly,  If  Ham  was  cursed,  it  would  have  afiiected 
his  other  children  and  their  posterity;  but  it  is  observable, 
that  the  curse  affects  Canaan  only. 

Neither  didst  thou  for  fear  of  any  man  give  them  pardon 
for  those  things  wherein  they  sinned.]  The  meaning  is  not, 
that  God  really  pardoned  them,  as  our  version  seems  to 
imply,  for  the  Canaanites  are  mentioned  all  along  as  de- 
voted to  destruction ;  but  God  deferred  their  punishment, 
indulged  them  in  a  seeming  security,  and  gave  ♦hem  aSeiav, 
i.  e.  impunity  for  a  time,  which  was  rather  a  respite  than  a 
pardon.     And  thus  the  Syriac  and  Arabic  interpreters  un- 
derstand it,  rendering  the  Greek  word  very  justly  by  pro- 
rogatio.    Calmet  observes  very  beautifully,  "  That  God, 
whether  he  punishes  or  pardons,  has  no  selfish  or  partial 
Tiews,  is  not  influenced  by  any  motives  of  hatred,  fear,  or 
interest,  which  men  are  generally  actuated  by :  he  loves 
without  excess,  is  jealous  without  uneasiness,  repents 
without  grief,  is  angry  without  disturbance,  and  punishes 
without  resentment."    (Com.  in  loc.)     Herein  he  has  hap- 
pily transcribed  St.  Austin:  "  Amas,  ncc  a;stuas ;  zelas,  et 
securus  es;  poenitet  te,  et  non  doles;  irasceris,  et  tr£in- 
quillus  es."    (Confess,  lib.  i.  cap.  4.) 


Ver.  12.  Or  wlu>  shall  accuse  thee  for  the  nations  that 
perish,  whom  thou  hast  made  ?]  Tt'c  U  lynaXiau  aoi  koto  tOvwv 
diroXwXoTwv,  a  av  iiruljiaa^.  Our  version  probably  is  faulty 
here ;  the  true  rendering  seems  to  be.  Who  shall  object  to 
thee,  or  call  thee  to  account  for,  the  things  which  thou  hast 
done  to,  or  against,  the  nations  which  are  destroyed?  Thia 
is  the  sense  of  nou'tv  in  the  beginning  of  this  verse,  and  in 
very  many  passages  of  Scripture.  The  Greek  would  b« 
better  pointed  thus,  rig  Si  iyKoXiait  aoi,  Kara  iSrvwv  airo\u\6' 
T<i>v  a  ail  iTToiijcrac. 

Or  who  shall  come  to  stand  against  thee,  to  be  revenged 
for  the  unrighteous  men?]  "H  uq  tie  KaTaaraaiv  aoi  tXtvaerat 
iKOiKOQ  Kara  ciBIkwv  av^pdmwv ;  Our  translators  seem  to  un-. 
derstand  KaTaoraffte  in  a  military  sense.  Who  will  come  to  a 
set,  or  pitched,  battle  with  thee,  to  avenge  the  cause  of  the 
wicked  ?  KaOiarrifxi  sometimes  is  so  used  in  good  writers. 
But  there  is  likewise  another  sense  of  this  place  :  WJio  will 
appear  before  thee,  to  undertake  the  defence  and  vindication 
of  the  unrighteotis  ?  for  ? KSttcoc  signifies  an  advocate  as  well 
as  an  avenger.  And  thus  Messieurs  du  Port-Royal  render, 
Quiparoitra  devant  vouspour  prendre  la  defense  des  hommes 
injustes?  And  so  the  Arabic  version,  Quisseconstituat  apud 
te  ad  intercessionem  auxiliarem  pro  hominibus  iniquis  ?  But 
m  either  sense  ekSjicoc  Kara  adiKiov  avBpwTrwv,  as  the  present 
reading  of  the  Greek  is,  seems  not  right  If  we  join  Kori 
and  aStKCDv  together,  which  seem  to  have  been  separated 
through  the  fault  of  the  transcribers,  and  make  it  KaraSjjcwv, 
i.  e.judicio  damnatorum,  the  harshness  of  the  construction 
will  be  avoided,  and  a  sense  rather  more  agreeable  to  the 
context  will  take  place :  Who  shall  dare  to  stand  against 
thee  in  battle  to  revenge,  or  who  shall  appear  before  thee  to 
undertake,  the  cause  of  those  thou  hast  condemned  to  deaths 
There  is  the  like  expostulation  in  the  book  of  Job,  (xxxvi, 
22,  23.)  according  to  tlie  LXX.  version,  which  comprises 
the  sentiments  in  this  and  the  following  verse:  rig  yap 
ioTi  Kar  aiiTov  Suvacmie;  rig  Si  iariv  6  iTaZb)v  avrov  to  tpya^ 
J}  rig  6  tnrwv,  "ETrpa^sv  aStKa ; 

Ver.  14.  Neither  shall  king  nor  tyrant  be  able  to  set  his 
face  against  thee.]  The  Vulgate,  which  renders,  Neque  rex 
neque  tyrannus  in  conspectu  tuo  inquirent  de  his  quos  perdi- 
disti,  and  the  ancient  English  versions,  fall  short  of  the 
spirit  of  the  original ;  the  word  avTo<^^a\fir)aai  is  remarkably 
strong  and  elegant ;  it  is  a  vigorous  compound  word,  which 
singly  contains  all  the  particulars  before  enumerated  ;  (ver. 
12.)  nor  is  our  translation  less  to  be  admired  for  preserving 
the  beauty  and  boldness  of  the  expression  here,  which 
Junius  renders  but  imperfectly  by  oculum  obfirmare,  and 
the  Arabic  still  more  faintly,  oculos  attollere;  both  of 
which,  by  being  too  literal,  express  not  sufficiently  the 
force  and  spirit  of  the  metaphor.  (See  Blackwall's  Sac. 
Class,  vol.  i.  p.  10.) 

Ver.  15.  Thinking  it  not  agreeable  with  thy  power  to 
condemn  him  that  hath  not  deserved  to  be  punished.]  If  St- 
Kaiog,  in  the  beginning  of  this  verse,  be  taken  to  signify 
strictly  jus^  the  sense  then  is,  that  the  infinite  greatness  of 
God's  majesty  cannot  sway  his  most  holy  will  from  the  ex- 
act observance  of  the  rules  of  justice ;  that  though  he  is 
almighty,  he  acts  as  if  injustice  was  out  of  his  power,  as 
being  contrary  to  his  will  and  the  perfection  of  his  nature, 
and  therefore  will  never  punish  any  of  his  creatures  that 
do  not  deserve  to  be  punished,  merely  to  display  an  act 
of  power.    This  sentiment,  that  God  will  not  punish  those 
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that  do  not  deserve  to  be  punished,  seems  to  me  to  con- 
vey no  very  high  idea  of  the  Deity.  For  is  it  any  com- 
mendation of  the  God  of  Israel  not  to  do  a  flagrant  act  of 
injustice  ?  or  would  this  be  an  excellency  to  be  boasted 
of  even  in  a  heathen  Jupiter?  How  much  properer,  and 
more  agreeable  to  the  nature  of  the  God  of  the  Old  Tes- 
tament, to  say  of  him,  that  the  greatness  of  his  majesty 
does  not  prompt  him  to  cruelty,  to  sudden  and  immediate 
revenge,  or  to  exceed  in  the  degree  of  punishment ;  but, 
all-powerful  as  he  is,  that  he  is  forbearing  and  merciful, 
even  to  such  as  do  indeed  deserve  to  be  punished,  either 
passing  by  their  transgressions,  or  punishing  them  less  than 
they  deserved.  And  in  this  sense  of  good,  benign,  merci- 
ful, I  rather  am  inclined  to  understand  SiKaiog,  which  is  a 
knoArvn  signification  of  the  word,  and  will  furnish  a  sub- 
limer  and  more  agreeable  sense.  From  hence  then  I  am 
induced  to  offer  another  explanation  of  this  passage,  and 
to  attempt  a  small  alteration  in  the  reading  of  the  Greek, 
which  perhaps  would  be  more  perfect,  if,  instead  of  avrov 
t6v  ftri  6<j)ii\ovTa  KoXaa^fivat,  we  read  avTov  rbv  fiiv  orpeiXovra, 
or  (which  I  should  still  like  better,  if  it  may  be  allowed) 
avTov  fjiv  Tov  6(j>iiXovTa  KoXaa^ijvai  KaraciKaaai  aXXorpiov  r)yov- 
(uvoQ  Trig  (Tjjc  Svvafistjc,  illum  cjuidem  (or  ilium  ipsum  qui- 
dem)  qui  debet  puniri,  morte  statim  multare  alienum  putas 
a  tua  potestate — Thou  thinkest  thy  power  does  not  extend 
BO  far  as  instantly  to  condemn  to  death  him  that  deserves  to 
be  punished.  For  the  whole  scope  of  the  chapter  seems  to 
be  to  display  the  mercy  of  God;  but  there  is  no  mercy 
shewed,  nor  justice  properly,  in  not  punishing  the  inno- 
cent. Coverdale's  version  in  this  place  is  very  faulty; 
Thou  punishest  even  him  that  hath  not  deserved  to  be  pu- 
nished;  which  corrupt  reading  in  some  ancient  copies, 
and  particularly  St.  Jerome's  Bible,  as  it  is  called,  mani- 
festly charging  God  with  injustice,  and  reflecting  in  the 
strongest  manner  upon  his  goodness,  the  Vulgate  has  cor- 
rected to  the  sense  of  our  version. 

Ver.  16.  For  thy  power  is  the  beginning  of  righteous- 
ness ;  and  because  thou  art  the  Lord  of  all,  it  maketh  thee 
to  be  gracious  unto  all-l  i.  e.  Thy  power  is  the  foundation 
or  basis  of  justice  and  equity,  which  are  inseparable  from 
it.  The  power  of  men  is  frequently  the  source  and  motive 
of  their  injustice;  and  tyrants  oftenest  shew  their  power 
by  acts  of  cruelty  and  oppression,  as  if  their  maxim  was 
that  of  the  wicked  ones,  in  ii.  11.  Let  our  strength  be 
the  law  of  justice.  But  God  displays  his  omnipotence 
most  chiefly  in  shewing  mercy  and  pity ;  and  though  he 
spares  many  guilty  nations  in  the  universe,  yet  he  is  the 
same  absolute  sovereign  of  the  world  ;  as  the  power  of  a 
king  is  no  less  visible,  and  always  more  amiable  in  re- 
prieves and  acts  of  mercy,  than  in  the  horrible  pomp  and 
bloodshed  of  executions :  nay,  according  to  what  follows 
in  the  next  words,  he  is  therefore  graciously  disposed  to- 
wards all,  because  he  is  Lord  of  all ;  and  though  he  may 
exert  his  absolute  power  how  and  when  he  pleases,  yet  he 
is  the  more  favourable  and  indulgent  to  his  creatures  upon 
account  of  his  dominion  over  them,  and  relation  to  them. 
We  cannot  have  a  finer  or  more  lively  instance  of  this, 
than  what  we  meet  with  in  Jonah  iv.  11.  where  God  is  in- 
troduced arguing  with  great  tenderness  in  favour  of  Nine- 
veh, devoted  to  ruin  and  destruction :  Shall  not  I  spare  Ni- 
neveh, that  great  city,  wherein  are  more  than  sixscore  thou- 
sand persons  ?   From  the  compassionate  concern  for  the 


I  united  misery  of  so  many  of  his  creatures,  which  prevailed 
I  with  him  no  less  than  their  repentance  at  length  to  avert 
the  impending  evil,  we  see  that  God  is  love,  and  that  love 
is  his  very  essence  as  creator. 

Ver.  17.  For  when  men  will  not  believe  that  thou  art  of 
a  full  power,  thou  sheivest  thy  strength  ;  and  among  them 
that  know  it,  thou  makest  their  boldness  manifest.]  ^laxvv  yap 
ivdiiKvvtrai  diriirroviitvoQ  iirX  Suva/XEWC  TtXeiortjrt,  koi  iv  ToTg 
elSom  TO  S'fjoCToe  i^fXiyxuQ.  The  Arabic  renders,  Declaras 
robur  tuiim  his,  qui  plenitudinem  potentice  tu<B  minime  cre- 
dunt;  inter  eos  autem  qui  norunt  illam,  audaciam  eorum 
coarguis.  Exactly  as  our  version,  the  translators  of  which 
seem  to  have  read  dmarTovfiivoig,  in  the  sense  of  dTriarovatv, 
against  use,  and  without  authority.  But  I  take  the  true 
and  exact  rendering  of  the  Gieek  to  be.  When  thou  art 
suspected  or  questioned  with  respect  to  the  plenitude  of  thy 
power,  thou  display  est  it,  or  givest  them  a  specimen  of  it ; 
and  as  to  such  as  know  thy  power  (ceux  qui  connoissent 
vostre  toute  puissance,  according  to  the  comment  of  Mes- 
sieurs du  Port-Royal),  and  yet  act  in  defiance  of  it,  thou 
convincest  them  of  thy  boldness.  And  thus  Grotius  and 
Junius  understand  dTrKrrov/jievog  in  this  place,  and  the  Vul- 
gate, which  renders  virtutem  ostendis  tu,  qui  non  crederis 
esse  in  virtute  constimmatus — et  horum  qui  te  nesciunt,  au- 
daciam traducis;  from  a  copy  which  read  oii/c  tlSoari.  This 
latter  clause  of  the  Vulgate,  though  the  least  perfect,  is 
followed  by  Coverdale's  version  ;  and  from  this  authority 
Dr.  Grabe  seems  to  have  inserted  at  in  his  edition,  though 
it  is  not  in  the  Alexandrian  MS.  nor  in  the  other  Greek 
copies,  nor  indeed  necessarily  wanted. 

Ver.  18.  But  thou,  mastering  thy  power,  judgest  with 
equity,  and  orderest  us  with  great  favour.]  The  sense  of 
this  place  in  our  version  is,— that  God,  out  of  regard  to 
mankind,  waves  and  overrules  his  power  for  the  more 
pleasing  work  of  mercy;  and  though  the  frequent  instances 
of  his  goodness  and  loving-kindness  are  usually  requited 
on  man's  part  with  baseness  and  ingratitude,  yet  does  not 
the  greatness  of  his  majesty  urge  him  to  sudden  revenge, 
nor  the  sense  of  his  injured  prerogative  prompt  him  to 
an  immediate  resentment.  Accordingly,  punishments  are 
called  by  the  prophet  his  strange  work,  Isa.  xxviii.  21. 
i.  e.  they  are  what  God  is  not  inclined  to  inflict,  they  are 
disagreeable  to  the  benignity  of  his  nature,  and  such  acts  as 
men's  sins  constrain  him,  as  it  were,  to  exercise.  The  fol- 
lowing reflection  of  the  very  learned  Dr.  Jackson,  upon  this 
passage  of  our  author,  is  so  judicious,  that  it  needs  no  other 
light.  "  To  derogate  from  God's  power  is  dangerous,  and 
to  compare  the  prerogatives  of  the  most  absolute  princes 
with  his  is  more  odious ;  yet  this  comparison  may  safely 
be  made,  that  God  doth  not  more  infinitely  exceed  the  most 
impotent  wretch  on  earth,  in  power  and  greatness,  than  he 
doth  the  greatest  monarch  the  world  hath,  or  ever  had,  in 

mercy,  justice,  and  loving-kindness Nor  is  his  will  the 

rule  of  goodness,  because  the  designs  thereof  are  backed 
by  infinite  power;  but  because  his  holiness  doth  so  rule 
his  power,  and  moderate  his  will,  that  the  one  cannot  en- 
join, or  the  other  exact,  any  thing  but  what  is  most  con- 
sonant to  the  strictest  rules  of  equity Bad  therefore 

was  the  doctrine,  and  worse  the  application  or  use  which 
Anaxarchus  would  have  gathered  from  that  hieroglyphical 
device  of  antiquity,  wherein  Justice  was  painted  as  Ju- 
piter's assessor.    It  did  not  mean,  as  that  sophister  inter- 
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preted  it  to  Alexander,  that  the  decrees  of  great  monarchs 
are  always  to  be  reputed  oracles  of  justice,  and  that 
their  practices  are  never  unjust;  nor  that  omnipotent  so- 
vereignty alone  would  justify  the  equity  of  all  his  decrees, 
who  was  subject  to  rage  and  passion;  but  that  Justice  was 
always  ready  to  mitigate  and  temper  his  \vrath  with  equity. 
The  true  Jehovah,  as  he  needs  no  sweet  tongue  to  moderate 
his  anger,  so  hath  he  need  of  no  such  sophistry  to  justify 
the  equity  of  his  decrees."  (Tom.  ii.  p.  66.)  I  shall  only 
add,  that  h<nr6^wv  iffxwoc,  in  the  original,  which  our  trans- 
lators and  those  of  the  Geneva  Bible  render  mastering  thy 
power,  hath  been  considered  by  others  as  a  title  only,  the 
same  as  Lord  of  might,  or  Lord  of  power,  as  Coverdale 
and  all  the  other  ancient  versions  understand  it;  and  Cal- 
met  renders  in  like  manner,  O  Dominateur  Souverain.  St. 
Austin's  sense  is  the  most  elevated,  Dominus  virtutum,  as 
if  it  was  the  same  with  Lord  of  hosts,  or  Kvptoe  Sa/3aw0; 
or  perhaps  he  may  mean  Dominus  omnipotentissimus,  as  he 
elsewhere  expresses  himself,  (Confess,  lib.  i.  cap.  4.)  a  su- 
perlative which  seems  to  carry  its  own  confutation  with  it; 
but  should  rather  be  ascribed  to  his  zeal  than  inaccuracy, 
as  if  he  could  never  carry  his  thoughts  or  expressions  high 
enough  in  describing  the  infinity  of  God's  attributes. 

For  thou  may  est  use  power  when  thou  wiltJ]  This  ex- 
pression falls  vastly  short  of  the  sense  and  majesty  of  all 
tlie  other  versions.  The  reading  of  Fulgentius  here,  who 
almost  transcribes  the  Vulgate,  is  infinitely  more  magnifi- 
cent, and  worthy  of  God,  "  Subest  enim  tibi,  cum  voles, 
posse,"  i.  e.  Thou  only  wiliest  a  thing,  and  it  is  done.  Nor 
is  the  Syriac  much  inferior.  Si  velis,  preesto  est  potentia. 
The  expression  is  not  much  unlike  that  of  the  Psalmist, 
Whatsoever  the  Lord  pleaseth,  that  does  he  in  heaven  and 
in  earth,  in  the  sea  and  in  all  deep  places.  (Psal.  cxxxv.6.) 
Where  the  true  reading,  as  well  as  the  more  sublime,  is. 
Whatsoever  the  Lord  wills,  that  he  does,  Travra  oaa  r)6e\r]atv 
6  Kvpioc,  t7ro/T|<T£v,  LXX.  This  instantaneousness  of  the 
effect  upon  the  act  of  his  will,  is  finely  expressed  by  St. 
Matthew,  StiXo),  Ka0apla6ip-h  I  will,  be  thou  clean,  (viii.  3.) 
Nor  are  the  words  of  our  author  in  the  original  without 
their  beauty,  vapiari  aoi,  orav  ^tXy^,  to  ^vvaaOat.  We  have 
the  very  same  thought,  and  even  expression,  Constit. 
Apost.  lib.  vii.  cap.  35.  <tv  yap  el  6  xprjoroc  iv  eiiipyemaig, 
KoX  ^tXoSwpoc  iv  oiKTip/uotc,  6  fiovog  TravroicparwjO'  ore  yap  &!- 
Xttf,  irapfarl  aoi  to'  ivvaadaf  k.  t.  X.  Calmet  seems  to  un- 
derstand the  passage  in  the  sense  of  our  version,  viz. 
"  Thou  hastest  not,  having  all  times  and  seasons  at  thy 
command,  to  suppress  the  insolence  of  the  wicked,  and  to 
puni.sh  the  sinner,  because  thou  knowest  they  cannot  es- 
cape thee,  and  that  thou  hast  it  always  in  thy  power  to  cite 
them  before  thee,  and  to  deal  with  them  according  to  their 
Avorks.  God  loses  nothing  by  waiting  for  the  repentance 
of  the  wicked,  and  the  wicked  are  no  gainers  by  the  impu- 
nity of  a  few  years.  The  sovereign  Judge  will  at  length 
sufficiently  compensate  for  the  slowness  of  his  proceeding 
by  a  heavier  degree  of  punishment." 

Ver.  19.  But  by  such  works  thou  hast  taught  thy  people 
that  the  just  men  should  be  merciful.^  "On  Bt'i  tov  ZiKaiov 
ilvai  (^ikavdpwvov,  i.  e.  Tho7i  temperest  all  thy  jiulgments 
with  mercy  and  equity,  and  by  that  mixture  of  mercy  with 
justice  thou  leacliest  thy  people  to  shew  the  same  temper  to 
one  another.  St.  Austin's  observation  upon  the  sinners 
of  the  old  world  is  very  pertinent;  "  God  foreknew  they 


would  abuse  the  reprieve  allowed  them,  yet  he  was  so 
gracious  to  vouchsafe  it  to  them ;  teaching  us  by  this  ex- 
ample, how  much  it  is  our  duty  to  bear  with  those  whom 
we  know  to  be  bad  men  at  present,  bnt  uncertain  how 
long  they  may  continue  so :  that  we  should  not  be  too 
hasty  or  rigorous  in  condemning  or  punishing  them,  since 
God  himself  is  so  merciful  as  to  allot  even  to  such  sinners 
as  he  foreknows  will  make  an  ill  use  of  his  forbearance, 
so  long  a  space  for  repentance."  (De  Catechiz.  Rudib.) 
As  these  two  virtues  are  so  intimately  united,  and  have 
such  a  strict  relation  to  each  other,  we  may  perhaps  not 
improperly  consider  them  in  the  following  view,  as  re- 
sembling Jacob's  two  wives.  Stem  judgment  is  deformed 
as  Leah,  but  smiling  mercy  is  as  beautiful  as  Rachel ;  jus- 
tice may  claim  the  privilege  of  being  the  first-born,  but 
mercy  is  always  the  best-beloved.  Like  sisters  should 
they  lovingly  go  together,  and  be  married  to  the  same  man; 
what  the  barrenness  of  the  one  wants,  the  fruitfulness  of 
the  other  will  supply. 

And  hast  made  thy  children  to  be  of  a  good  hope,  that 
thou  givest  repentance  for  sins.^  It  should  rather  be,  that 
thou  givest  room  for  repentance  for  sins, — en  leur  donnant 
lieu  de  faire  penitence,  says  Calmet;  for  God  does  not  give, 
but  accept  repentance;  and  so  the  Vulgate  reads,  Judicans 
das  locum  in  peccatis  poenitenti<s,  which  Coverdale  follows 
in  his  version.  Our  translators  seem  not  thoroughly  to 
have  considered  the  force  of  the  Greek  word ;  for  Si'Swy 
has  another  signification,  and  more  agreeable  to  this  place ; 
i.e.  thou  allowest,  permittest  repentance.  See  Acts  ii .  27, 
Ovci  Bwcntg  tov  oatov  aov  iBtlv  Sta(j>6opav'  Thou  unit  not  al- 
low, or  permit,  thine  Holy  One  to  see  corruption.  The  Sy- 
riac seems  to  understand  it  in  like  manner,  Filiis  tuis 
spem  fecisti :  et  concedis  (leg.  bonam  spem  fecisti,  ul  con- 
cedis)  poenitentiam  delictorum.  The  sense  of  the  passage 
is, — that  men  may,  from  the  experience  or  observation  of 
God's  forbearance  to  punish,  and  the  continuance  of  his 
long-sufi'ering  to  sinners,  presume  that  God  is  placable 
and  forgiving,  and  will  not  be  rigorous  in  his  proceedings 
with  them  ;  may  hopefully  promise  themselves,  that  God 
will  favourably  accept  their  sincere  repentance,  and  the 
compensations  of  unfeigned  sorrow  and  contrition,  which 
they  ofiier  in  lieu  of  the  exact  performance  of  their  duty, 
and  that  at  length  their  guilt  will  be  atoned  by  the  truest 
sin-offering  they  can  present.  This  consideration  carries 
a  pleasing  and  encouraging  hope  with  it.  If  God,  indeed, 
judged  his  creatures  with  the  utmost  rigour  of  his  justice, 
how  should  even  his  own  children  presume  to  hope  for 
pardon,  or  to  be  justified  before  him?  But  when  he  sheweth 
such  clemency  towards  his  enemies,  what  may  they  not 
then  hope  for,  from  a  God  so  full  of  goodness  and  mercy  ? 
And  can  the  faithful  have  any  greater  encouragement  to 
have  confidence  towards  God,  and  assure  their  hearts  be- 
fore him  ? 

Ver.  21.  With  how  great  circumspection  didst  thou  judge 
thine  own  sons,  unto  whose  fathers  thou  hast  swoi-n,  and 
made  covenants  of  good  promises?]  The  sense  seems  neces- 
sarily to  require,  that  tliis  should  be  read  in  the  future 
tense.  With  how  great  circumspection  wilt  thou  judge  or 
punish  thine  oivn  children  ?  &c.  which  is  the  rendering  of 
the  Geneva  Bible.  This  is  confirmed  by  the  Arabic  ver- 
sion, which  reads  sane  (leg.  sine)  omni  rigore  et  profun- 
dissima  penetratione  judicabis  filios  tuos.    Hence  it  seems 
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probable,  that  the  true  reading  of  the  Greek  is,  jutra  iroarig 
aKpi^uag  tKpiveg  rovg  v'lovg  aov,  and  not  iKglVOQ,  as  the 
printed  copies  in  general  now  read.  The  sense  of  this  and 
the  foregoing  verse  is,  "  That,  if  thou  didst  shew  so  much 
patience  towards  the  Canaanites,  o^tiXojulvovc  ^avdrv^,  who 
through  sins  ivere  worthy  to  die,  as  Coverdale  renders, 
and  had  forfeited  not  only  their  land,  but  their  lives,  to  thy 
justice;  with  how  much  more  wariness  and  caution  wilt 
thou  punish  thine  own  people  the  Jews,  with  whose  fathers 
thou  enteredst  into  covenant,  and  made  to  them  therein 
goodly  and  precious  promises?"  for  so  I  choose  with  the 
ancient  versions  to  render  covenants  of  good  promises,  in 
the  latter  part  of  ver.  21.  (See  the  like  expression,  Ephes. 
ii.  12.) 

Ver.  22.  To  the  intent  that,  when  we  judge,  we  should 
'carefully  think  of  thy  goodness,  and  when  we  ourselves  are 
judged,  we  should  look  for  mercy.']  i.  e.  When  we  reflect 
upon  the  difference  thou  hast  made  between  us  and  our 
enemies,  it  should  teach  us  to  remember  the  example  of 
thy  goodness  and  long-suffering,  when  we  judge  or  punish 
others,  and  to  imitate  it  by  treating  them  in  the  same  tender 
and  compassionate  manner.  This  is  the  sense  of  the  Arabic 
version,  which  reads,  ut,  cumjudicamus,  de  tiia  simus  boni- 
tate  solliciti,  eamque  imitemur.  And  when  we  ourselves  are 
punished,  we  are  taught  and  encouraged,  by  happy  expe- 
rience, to  put  our  trust  in  thy  mercy  (so  Coverdale  renders), 
and  to  expect  a  gracious  deliverance  from  our  troubles. 

Ver.  23.  Wherefore,  whereas  men  have  lived  dissolutely 
and  unrighteously,  thou  hast  tormented  them  with  their  own 
<ibominations.}  Such  therefore  of  thy  enemies  as  lived  un- 
righteously, aSiKtuc  and  not  adiKovg,  as  most  copies  have  it, 
in  a  foolish  senseless  way  of  life,  iv  a^ootnvi}  ^w^c  (which 
our  version  expresses  but  indifferently  by  dissoluteness,  and 
Coverdale's  by  ignorance),  having  their  foolish  hearts  dark- 
ened, as  St.  Paul,  speaking  of  such  idolaters,  (Rom.  i.  21.) 
expresses  it,  them  didst  thou  torment  with  their  own  abomi- 
nations. The  word  (iSiXvyna  sometimes  signifies  the  false 
object  of  worship,  and  sometimes  those  abominable  sins 
and  filthy  practices  which  were  notorious  and  customary  in 
the  mysteries  of  the  idol-worship;  so  that  these  words  may 
refer,  in  a  larger  sense,  to  the  enormities  and  detestable  sins 
practised  in  the  heathen  riXtraX,  and  hidden  mysteries ;  (see 
xiv.  24 — 26.  2  Mace.  vi.  4.)  and  that  God,  as  a  just  pu- 
nishment for  such  wickedness,  tormented  them  with  their 
own  abominations,  i.  e.  gave  them  up  to  a  reprobate  mind 
and  vile  affections.  (See  Bishop  Fell  on  Rom.  i.  26.)  But 
if  abominations  be  taken  in  the  first  sense,  as  signifying 
false  objects  of  worship,  it  will  be  proper  to  inquire,  what 
they  were,  and  who  were  guilty  of  such  worship.  The 
worship  referred  to  in  this  place,  is  that  of  vile  beasts  and 
senseless  animals  ;  and  the  guilty  persons  must  be  either 
the  Canaanites  mentioned  in  the  foregoing  part  of  the  chap- 
ter, or  the  Egyptians.  Those  who  apply  this  passage  to 
the  Canaanites,  understand  it  of  their  being  tormented  by 
hornets,  (ver.  8.)  as  a  just  punishment,  and  perhaps  too 
tic  i/iiraiyfiov,  for  their  ridiculous  worship.  For  the  Philis- 
tines, and,  in  all  appearance,  (says  Calmet  in  loc.)  the  Ca- 
naanites too,  worshipped  flies,  the  god  Baal-zebub,  parti- 
cularly the  people  of  Ekron,  or  Accaron.  (See  2  Kings  i.  2. 
where  the  LXX.  read  MuTav  Qtov  'Aicicapwv.)  Josephus  and 
Greg.  Nazianzcn  confirm  the  same;  see  also  Selden,  (dc 
Diis  Syris,  Syntag.  ii.  cap.  6.)  who  says,  the  name  of  this 


god  was  Baal-zebub,  Oshg  Mvta,  Deus musca;  and  afterward 
called  BetX^EjSoiiA,  Deus  stercoreus,  by  way  of  derision. 
(See  Piscator  and  Drusius  in  Matt.  x.  25.  and  Leigh's  Cri- 
tica  Sacra,  p.  60.)  That  religious  rites  were  paid  to  flies 
in  the  temple  of  Apollo  Actius,  see  Elian,  de  Animalibus, 
lib.  ii.  Grotius  and  Spencer  think  the  author  returns  here 
to  the  Egyptians  and  their  abominations,  mentioned  xi.  15, 
16.  And  indeed  it  must  be  confessed,  that  this  and  the 
following  verses,  to  the  end  of  the  chapter,  resemble  the 
argument  there  very  much,  and  would  come  in  better  in  that 
place,  if  that  was  any  authority  for  such  a  transposition : 
for  the  mixing  and  confounding  the  Canaanites  with  the 
Egyptians  together  in  different  parts  of  the  chapter,  with- 
out any  certain  mark  of  discrimination,  renders  it  obscure, 
and,  without  great  care,  scarce  intelligible.  As  applied  to 
the  Egyptians,  the  sense  is, — that  as  they  worshipped  beasts, 
God  punished  them  by  a  variety  of  living  creatures. 

Ver.  24.  And  held  them  for  gods,  which  even  among  the 
beasts  of  their  enemies  were  despised.]  Qiovq  vTroXafij3avovTt^ 
TO  Koi  iv  ^ojoig  twv  ixOpiov  arifia,  i.  e.  according  to  the 
common  acceptation  of  this  place,  they  worshipped  such 
beasts  as  were  despised  and  laughed  at  by  their  enemies, 
the  Hebrews,  who  in  their  sacrifices  offered  some  of  those 
very  beasts  which  they  worshipped  as  gods;  which,  in  the 
opinion  of  some  learned  men,  was  purposely  ordered  and 
appointed  to  guard  the  Israelites  against  this  idolatry. 
(See  Spencer  de  Legg.  Hebr.  torn.  i.  p.  298.)  But  pro- 
bably our  translation  here  is  wrong,  and  artfia  twv  ix^puiv 
should  be  neither  rendered,  such  beasts  of  their  enemies  as 
were  despised,  nor  such  beasts  as  were  despised  by  their  ene- 
mies, as  Grotius,  not  without  some  violence,  expounds  the 
Greek;  but,  they  held  for  gods  despicable  and  mischievous 
beasts,  such  as  dogs,  cats,  wolves,  serpents,  crocodiles, 
hippopotami,  and  other  the  most  odious  creatures,  which 
the  poet  justly  calls  portenta,  (see  note  on  xi.  15.)  as  fit 
only  to  inspire  horror.  There  is  the  like  general  charge, 
XV.  18.  and  to.  Z,wa  tu  tx^iara  are  mentioned  as  the  ob- 
jects of  their  worship.  The  manner  of  expression  indeed 
by  two  adjectives  may  seem  particular ;  but  this  construc- 
tion is  not  unusual  in  the  Greek  language,  and  is  equiva- 
lent to  uTifia  KOI  ixjiga.  Nor  am  1  singular  in  this  inter- 
pretation; Calmet  understands  the  words  in  the  same 
manner,  c'est  d.  dire,  les  animaux  les  plus  vils,  les  plus  me- 
prisables,  et  les  plus  ennemis  de  Vhomme.   (Com.  in  loc.) 

Ver.  25.  Therefore  unto  them,  as  to  children  without  the 
use  of  reason,  thou  didst  send  a  judgment  to  mock  them.] 
Calmet  understands  this  of  the  Canaanites,  that  as  they  fell 
into  the  most  childish  and  ridiculous  errors,  by  transferring 
that  honour,  which  is  due  to  God  only,  to  despicable  ani- 
mals, such  as  are  described  Ezek.  viii.  10.  which  the  Israel- 
ites are  supposed  to  have  taken  from  the  Phoenicians  or 
Canaanites,  God  sent  upon  them  in  like  manner  chastise- 
ments seemingly  as  ridiculous,  even  an  army  of  wasps,  to 
attack,  pursue,  and  destroy  them.  And  the  like  may  be 
observed  of  the  Egyptians,  that  God  treated  them  as  chil- 
dren, whom  they  resembled  so  much  in  their  folly ;  for  as 
they  pursued  flies  and  little  insects,  so  these  went  after 
KvwSaXa  ivTtXrj,  and  were  chastised  with  a  suitable  punish- 
ment. At  first  he  played  with  them,  as  it  were,  sending  a 
company  or  swarms  of  inconsiderable  flics,  (Exod.  viii.  21.) 
dallying  with  them  by  mock  judgments,  in  comparison; 
for  so  I  understand  t.)v  Kpiaiv  ilg  f/x7rat7juov*   and  the  au» 
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thor  seems  to  exemplify  this  play  by  a  paronomasia,  or  a 
correspondent  allusion  in  the  original  words,  8id  touto  wg 
vcuffiv  TT1V  Kplaiv  HQ  tfiiTaiyfiov  iirtfixlMiQ.  But  Philo  calls 
such  idolaters  by  a  more  odious  name  than  children,  bestias 
obambulanles  sub  humana  specie.  This  judgment  is  by  the 
LXX.  styled  Kvv6ftviav,  (Exod.  viii.  21.  Psal.  Ixxviii.  45.) 
as  if  a  particular  species  of  tormenting  flies  was  meant ; 
but  this,  in  both  places,  is  a  corrupt  reading ;  the  true  one 
is  indisputably  KoivofivXav.  St.  Jerome  accordingly  reads 
Coenoriiyiam,  and  explains  it  by,  omne  genus  muscarum,  and 
so  do  the  other  Latin  versions.  Aquila,  in  both  places, 
renders  it  naftfiviav,  and  so  the  learned  Usher  understands 
it,  calling  this  plague  muscarum  et  aliorum  insectorum 
colluvies,  ad  A.  M.  2513.  (See  also  De  Muis  on  Psal. 
Ixxviii.  45.) 

Ver,  26.  But  they  that  would  not  be  reformed  by  that 
correction  wherein  he  dallied  with  them,  shall  feel  a  judg- 
ment worthy  of  God.]  This  verse  may  be  understood,  either 
as  a  moral  reflection  with  respect  to  sinners  in  general  in 
the  future  tense, — that  such  as  will  not  be  reformed  by 
those  gentle  methods  wherein  God  may  be  said  only  to 
dally  with  them,  shall  afterward  feel  a  heavier  and  much 
sorer  vengeance :   and  this  is  the  sense  of  the  Greek,  and 
of  the  Syriac  and  Arabic  versions :  or  it  may  respect  the 
persons  mentioned  in  the  foregoing  verses,  that  they,  hav- 
ing slighted  God's  milder  punishments,  at  length  experi- 
enced a  judgment  worthy  of  God.     Dignum  Dei  [leg.  Deo] 
judicium  experti  sunt,  says  the  Vulgate,  which  Coverdale 
servilely  follows  even  in  this  mistake,  they  felt  the  worthy 
punishment  of  God.     Grotius  says,  that  irttpdZovaiv,  which 
is  the  reading  of  some  copies,  is  the  true  one,  and  that  the 
present  tense  is  used  for  the  prteteritum.   In  this  latter  sense 
the  observation  holds  true  with  respect  to  the  Canaanites  ; 
for  such  of  them  as  were  not  afiected,  nor  brought  to  a  right 
sense  by  the  plague  and  persecution  of  hornets,  suffered 
much  sorer  calamities  afterward  in  the  wars  which  Joshua 
waged  against  them,  and  by  their  final  extermination.    As 
applied  to  the  Egyptians,  the  remark  is  as  just ;  at  first  God 
visited  them  with  plagues,  that  were  rather  noisome  than 
destructive  to  them  (for  we  do  not  read  of  the  death  of 
any  useful  creatures,  except  fishes,  till  the  plague  of  the 
murrain),  but  these  had  little  or  no  eflect  upon  them ;  for 
Pharaoh,  as  Dr.  Jackson  expresses  it,  (torn.  iii.  p,  204.) 
behaved  himself  under  them  like  a  proud  and  wanton  hu- 
mourist, and  was  still  for  experiencing  a  greater  variety 
of  them ;  God  therefore  visited  him  with  more  and  more 
grievous  plagues,  and  at  length  terribly  completed  his 
vengeance,  and  filled  up  the  measure  of  their  punishment, 
by  those  two  unparalleled  judgments,  the  death  of  their 
first-bom,  and  the  destruction  of  Pharaoh  and  all  his  host 
in  the  Red  Sea. 

Ver.  27.  For  look  for  what  things  they  grudged  when  they 
were  punished,  (that  is)  for  them  whom  they  thought  to  be 
gods ;  (now)  being  punished  in  them,  when  they  saw  it,  they 
acknowledged  him  to  be  the  true  God,  whom  before  tliey  de- 
vied  to  know,  and  therefore  came  extreme  damnation  upon 
them.]  Our  translation  here  is  so  confused  and  so  clogged 
with  parentheses,  that  it  is  very  difficult  to  come  at  the  true 
sense  of  this  place ;  and  as  no  light  is  afforded  us  either 
from  the  old  translations,  oriental  versions,  or  commenta- 
tors, we  must  have  recourse  to  the  Greek  text  itself,  and 
from  thence,  obscure  as  it  is,  endeavour  to  find  out  the  au- 


thor's meaning.    The  present  reading  of  the  Greek,  accord- 
ing to  all  the  copies,  is,  i^  olc  7op  auroi  iTaa\ovTig  tVyavaic- 
ravv,  iv\  touto«c  o^C  tSoKOtn*  0touc»  'v  avrdig  KoXo^o/utvix,  M6v- 
rtc  ov  TToXat  tipi'OvvTO  (totvai,  Gtov  hri-yvwaav  aX»|0^"  o«6  ical  ro 
ripfia  THc  icaraSticiic  itr  ai»roi»c  iirrikOt.    The  Vulgate  renders. 
In  quibus  enim  patientes  indignabantur,  per  hiec  quos  puta- 
bant  Deos,  in  ipsis  aim  exterminarentur,videntes  ilium  quern 
olim  negabant  se  nosse,  verum  Deum  agnoverunt,  &c.   This 
is  very  obscure :  Junius  is  still  more  unintelligible.  Neon 
de  quibus  illi,  quum  perpeterentur  mala,  cum  indignatione 
erant  sollicili,  de  iis,  inquam,  quos  putabant  Deos,  quum  se 
iisdem  puniri  viderunt,  verum  agnoverunt  Deum,  &c.  Vata- 
blus  renders  much  more  clearly,  "  lis  ipsis  rebus,  quas  passi 
sunt  indignabundi  Chanana;i,  cum  per  ea,  quae  ut  Deos  cole- 
bant,  punirentur,  tandem  suo  malo  agnoverunt  verum  Deum 
esse,  quern  ante  negabant  se  nosse :"  i.  e.  TheCanaanites  being 
displeased  and  angry  at  what  they  suffered,  when  they  toere 
punished  by  those  animals  wJiom  they  thought  to  be  gods,  at 
length,  being  made  sensible  by  their  misfortunes,  acknoW' 
ledged  there  ivas  a  true  God,  &c.    This  is  very  intelligible, 
and  comes  near  the  true  sense :  but  I  cannot  help  observ- 
ing, that  Vatablus  omits  Iv  ahrolq,  and  tSovrtc.  which  imme- 
diately follow,  and  are  the  very  words  which  occasion  all 
the  obscurity  in  the  original  and  the  other  versions,  as  they 
now  stand.     I  have  therefore  been  tempted  to  suspect  that 
there  is  some  mistake  in  them,  and  that  the  true  reading 
probably  is,  iavrovq  Ko\at,o)iivovq  tSovree,  or  Iv  avroig  KoXa- 
Zofiivovc  iSovTEc ;  and  my  reasons  are  as  follow : — 1.  The  Bi- 
shops' and  Geneva  Bibles  both  render,  when  they  saw  them- 
selves punished  by  them.    2.  Junius,  who  in  the  other  part 
of  the  verse  follows  the  Greek  literally,  renders,  quum  se 
iisdem  puniri  viderunt.     3.  Calmet,  and  the  Port-Royal 
comment,  explain  it  in  this  manner,  se  voyant  avec  douleur 
tourmentez  et  exterminez,  &c.     The  sense  then  of  the  first 
part  of  the  verse  I  take  to  be  this :  "  For  whereas  when  cor- 
rected only  they  were  displeased  emd  angry,  seeing  them- 
selves yet  more  severely  dealt  with,  and  punished  in  good 
earnest  by,  or  upon  account  of,  those  whom  they  thought  to 
be  gods,  they  acknowledged  the  true  God,  whom  before  they 
denied  to  know,"  &c.    The  next  diflSculty  lies  in  rendering 
TO  ripfia  tF/c  KoraSiKric  by  extreme  damnation  ;  it  might  have 
been  better  translated,  the  utmost  extent  of  judgment,  or 
the  severest  temporal  judgment  or  punishment  (though  St. 
Austin  on  Psal.  ix.  quoting  this  passage,  understands  it 
strictly);  but  I  take  it  to  be  no  more  than  a^ia  Gtou  KpiaiQ  in 
the  verse  before,  as  opposed  to  natyvia  tTririfiiiatw^,  slight 
corrections,  which  they  were  displeased  with :  but  when  it 
came  properly  to  punishment,  when  they  saw  themselves 
Kokatofiivovi;,  then  they  were  awakened  to  an  acknowledg- 
ment of  the  true  God,  who  had  thus  punished  them ;  and 
therefore  it  was,  that  tliis  last  and  most  effectual  method 
was  taken  with  them ;  St6  icat  ro  rkpfia  t^c  icaTaSt'icnc  hr'  avrovc 
iirifXOi,  i.  e.  wlien  the  dallyings  of  correction  would  not  do, 
punishment  in  full  measure  was  given,  which  had  the  effect. 
This  Divine  vengeance,  when  it  fell  so  severely  upon  them, 
made  them  open  their  eyes ;  when  they  saw  and  felt  it, 
then,  and  not  before,  they  acknowledged  him  to  be  the  true 
God,  whom  before  they  denied  to  know ;  and  therefore,  or 
for  this  end  and  purpose,  that  they  might  acknowledge  him, 
were  they  thus  severely  visited ;  not  only  anathematized 
and  exterminated,  but  internecione  deleti,  as  Grotius  ren- 
ders, cut  off  with  an  utter  and  final  destruction.    (Com.  in 
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loc.)  This  is  spoken  in  vindication  of  the  justice  of  God, 
who  does  not  punish  particular  persons  or  nations,  without 
weighty  reasons,  and  previous  notices  of  their  danger.  This 
extreme  severity,  therefore,  was  at  length  necessary,  that 
those  who  had  continued  in  wilful  blindness  and  incorrigible 
obstinacy,  and  so  were  without  excuse,  might  be  convinced 
and  made  thoroughly  sensible  that  they  had  brought  this 
damnation  upon  themselves,  for  not  discovering  all  the 
while  the  true  God,  when  they  had  such  awakening  means 
afforded  them  for  that  purpose.  And  thus  I  think  a  pretty 
good  and  consistent  sense  may  be  fetched  from  this  verse, 
which  has  none  at  all,  or  a  very  obscure  one,  according  to 
our  version.  Calmet  understands  this  of  the  Canaanites ; 
"  That,  seeing  themselves  persecuted,  afflicted,  tormented 
by  hornets,  which  they  regarded  as  deities,  and  from  whom 
they  expected  favour  and  protection,  they  were  at  length 
forced  to  acknowledge  the  God  of  the  Hebrews  for  the  only 
true  God."  Not  that  they  actually,  on  this  account,  turned 
from  their  idolatry ;  but,  notwithstanding  the  force  of  in- 
veterate prejudice,  were  obliged  to  own  the  superiority  of 
the  God  of  Israel,  and,  by  consequence,  that  the  little  ani- 
mals they  worshipped  were  contemptible,  less  than  nothing, 
and  their  religion  gross  superstition.  Junius,  and  many 
others,  apply  it  to  Pharaoh  and  the  Egyptians,  who  could 
insolently  say,  when  the  hand  of  God  lay  not  very  heavy 
upon  him.  Who  is  the  Lord,  that  I  should  obey  his  voice  ?  I 
hiow  not  the  Lord,  neither  will  I  let  Israel  go.  (Exod.  v.  2.) 
But  when  he  and  his  people  were  visited  by  a  succession 
of  plagues  and  judgments,  and  the  land  was  corrupted  by 
the  grievous  swarms  of  flies,  he  as  remarkably  relents,  and 
gives  them  leave  to  go  and  offer  sacrifice  to  the  Lord  their 
God.  (Exod.  viii.  25.)  But  as  there  is  no  authority  in  his- 
tory, that  the  Egyptians  worshipped  the  very  insects,  or 
animals,  that  God  plagued  them  with;  and  as  tliis  author 
particularly  mentions  their  being  tormented  with  their  own 
abominations,  Sio  rwv  i^'n>}v  (HikvyiiaTwv;  I  am  inclined  to 
think  with  Calmet,  that  the  Canaanites  are  rather  here  meant, 
and  that  they  are  spoken  of  through  this  whole  chapter. 

CHAP.  XHI. 

ARGUMENT. 

From  the  mention  of  the  barbarous  and  idolatrous  rites 
of  the  Canaanites,  expressed  in  the  former  chapter,  the 
author  takes  occasion  to  treat  of  idolatry  in  general,  its 
introduction  and  origin ;  of  the  vanity,  folly,  impotence, 
or  rather  nothingness,  of  idols,  and  the  mischievous 
effects  attending  such  a  worship.  He  distinguishes 
idolatry  into  three  sorts, — that  of  the  heavenly  bodies ; 
images  of  deceased  princes,  heroes,  and  benefactors ; 
and  living  brute  animals.  The  first  sort  he  treats  of  in  the 
beginning  of  this  chapter  to  ver.  10.  and  from  thence,  to 
the  end  of  the  fifteenth  chapter,  he  considers  the  two 
other.  Nor  is  this  a  digression  or  deviation  from  his 
principal  and  main  design,  which  is  to  exalt  wisdom, 
piety,  and  true  religion,  and  to  excite  a  love  and  regard 
for  them  in  all,  especially  princes  and  great  men.  And 
can  this  be  done  more  effectually,  than  by  shewing  the 
folly  and  illusion  of  superstition,  exposing  the  false  ob- 
jects of  worship,  and  pointing  out  the  mischiefs  and  un- 
happy con.sequences,  which  a  forgetfulness  or  ignorance 
of  the  true  God  leads  men  to? 


Ver.  1.  I^URELY  vain  are  all  men  by  nature  who  are  ig- 
norant of  God.'[  Maratoj  fxtv  -yap  wavrtf  avflpwTTOt  (jivaei,  oTc 
irapriv  Qtov  ayvwaia  That  idolaters  are  called  vain  persons 
in  Scripture  is  beyond  dispute :  (see  2  Kings  xvii.  15. 
Rom.  i.  21.)  but  how  are  we  to  understand  vain  by  nature  ? 
I  think,  if  this  be  the  true  reading,  it  either  means,  that 
such  men  are  naturally  weak  and  senseless  who  are  igno- 
rant of  God,  or  that  they  are  foolish  who  cannot  by  the 
light  of  nature  make  a  discovery  of  him.  But  perhaps 
(j}v<Tu  may  be  a  mistake  here,  for  neither  the  Vulgate  nor 
oriental  versions,  nor  Coverdale's  translation,  take  any 
notice  of  it;  possibly  the  original  word  was  elm,  which 
they  all  agree  in,  and  retain.  And  the  true  reading  of  the 
whole  sentence  in  the  Greek  may  be,  fiaraioi  filv  yap  navTiQ 
av6p(i)-iT0L  tlm,  oToTTEp  ijv  Qiov  djvttxiia.  Calmet  seems  to 
understand  by  /laTaioi,  insignificant,  unprofitable,  in  the 
sense  that  vanity  is  used  by  Solomon  in  the  book  of  Eccle- 
siastes.  His  reflection  upon  this  place,  (Com.  in  loc.)  is 
too  just  and  useful  to  be  omitted :  "  Without  the  know- 
ledge of  God,  which  is  the  first  principle  of  wisdom,  truth, 
and  religion,  all  men,  even  the  greatest,  are  vanity  and 
nothing,  all  science  is  but  darkness,  all  philosophy  error 
and  delusion.  Hence  St.  Paul  renounced  all  other  know- 
ledge, and  determined  to  know  nothing  but  Jesus  and  him 
crucified.  (1  Cor.  ii.  2.)  It  was  the  superior  excellency  of 
Divine  knowledge,  which  best  discovers  the  nature  of  God, 
that  induced  Justin  Martyr,  after  having  tried  all  the  sects 
of  philosophers,  and  entered  into  all  sorts  of  human  learn- 
ing, to  relinquish  them  as  unsatisfactory :  he  was  at  length 
convinced,  that  there  is  no  wisdom,  science,  or  philosophy, 
complete  and  perfect,  without  the  discovery,  knowledge, 
and  worship,  of  God."    (Dial,  cum  Tryph.  in  init.) 

And  could  not  out  of  the  good  things  that  are  seen  know 
him  that  is.]  Tov  ovra,  i.  e.  The  sovereign  Being,  the  only 
Being,  or  Being  itself.  In  the  first  revelation  which  God 
makes  of  his  own  being,  he  entitles  himself,  I  am  that  I  am; 
by  which  name  the  great  Creator  does  in  a  manner  exclude 
every  thing  else  from  a  real  existence,  and  distinguishes 
himself  from  his  creatures,  as  the  only  Being,  which  truly 
and  really  exists.  The  ancient  Platonic  notion  agrees 
with  this  revelation  which  God  has  made  of  himself;  for 
there  is  nothing,  according  to  that,  which  in  reality  exists, 
whose  existence,  as  we  call  it,  is  pieced,  or  made  up  of 
past,  present,  and  to  come.  He  only  properly  exists, 
whose  existence  is  entirely  present.  Hence  Plato  calls 
God  TO  ov  (in  Timaeo),  which  probably  he  borrowed  from 
Moses;  (Exod.  iii.  14.)  and  Justin  Martyr,  who  once  em- 
braced that  philosophy,  has  often  the  same  expression. 
By  knowing  God,  is  not  barely  meant  that  there  is  a  God  ; 
but  the  discovery  likewise  of  the  excellence  and  beauty  of 
his  perfections,  his  goodness,  wisdom,  and  other  attributes, 
which  the  visible  world  every  where  proclaims;  for  in  all 
creatures  there  arc  such  lively  marks  and  tokens  of  them, 
that  from  thence  we  may  form  some,  though  imperfect, 
idea  of  the  inexpressible  and  infinite  perfections  that  are 
in  God.  For  the  whole  extent  of  that  which  may  be 
known  of  God,  the  t6  yvmarhv  tov  Qtov,  as  St.  Paul  calls  it, 
Rom.  i.  19,  20.  is  manifest  in  the  creatures,  and  the  in- 
visible things  of  God ;  even  his  eternal  power  and  God- 
head, are  clearly  seen  in  them.  St.  Basil  therefore  very 
justly  calls  the  world,   Qioyvuxilaq  iratSivr/jpiov,   the  very 
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school  where  the  knowledge  of  God  is  to  be  learnt.  And 
Clemens  Alexandrinus,  "the  book  in  which  we  read  God," 
using  the  same  expressive  metaphor,  (Strom.  G.)  This 
knowledge  of  the  Deity  from  the  works  of  nature,  is  what 
some  call  natural  theology,  and  others,  the  ascent  of  the 
soul  to  God  by  the  scale  of  the  creatures.  Nor  would  any 
injury  be  done  to  the  sense,  if,  instead  of  rov  ovra,  we  read 
Tov  Bovra,  i.  e.  and  from  the  good  things  they  saw  could  not 
trace  out  the  God  that  gave  them;  for  thus  aya^iiv  and  Soi/ra 
answer  to  one  another,  as  tpyoic  and  tixvItyiv  do  in  the  fol- 
lowing line. 

Neither,  by  considering  the  works,  did  they  acknowledge 
the  Workmaster.]  The  knowledge  of  God  was  no  difficult 
discovery,  and  therefore  ignorance  of  him  was  not  only 
surprising,  but  inexcusable ;  for  a  man  need  only  lift  up 
his  eyes  to  heaven,  and  view  the  beautiful  order  and  regu- 
lar motions  of  the  celestial  bodies,  to  be  convinced  that 
there  is  a  wise  Author  of  nature,  who  at  first  created,  and 
still  preserves,  this  system  of  things.  St.  Cyprian  there- 
fore very  justly  observes,  "  haec  est  summa  delicti  nolle 
agnoscere,  quern  ignorare  non  possis."  (De  Idol,  vanit.) 
But  that  of  St.  Chrysostom  comes  nearest  this  writer, 
t7rot»|(T£i'  oiipavbv  6  0£oc,  iva  ^av/ianac  tu  tpyov  TrpoffKuvj'/o-pc 
TOV  StoTTOTiiv,  K.  T.  X.  CoBlum  condidit  Deus  ut  opus  admi- 
rans  dominum  adorares :  at  alii,  conditore  relicto,  coelum 
ipsum  adorarunt,  id  vero  propter  eorum  ignaviam  et  insipi- 
entiam  accidit.  (Hom.  25.  De  diabolo  tentatore.)  Thus  Ci- 
cero expresses  the  natural  sense  of  mankind  on  this  head : 
"  Cum  videmus  speciem  primum  candoremque  coeli,  dein- 
de  conversionis  celeritatem,  tum  vici.ssitudines  dierum  at- 
que  noctium,  commutationesque  temporum  quadripartitas, 
eorumque  omnium  moderatorem  solcm,  lunamque,  et  stel- 
Ijis  eosdem  cursus  constantissime  servantes ;  haec  cum  cer- 
nimus,  possumusne  dubitare  quin  his  praesit  aliquis  effec- 
tor?" (Tuscul.  Quasst.  lib.  i.)  But  it  would  be  almost 
endless  to  transcribe  the  many  passages  that  occur  in  his 
works  upon  this  subject,  particularly  in  his  book,  de  Nat. 
Deorum. 

Ver.  2.  But  deemed  either  fire.']  It  is  certain  there  were 
some  among  the  heathen  who  worshipped  universal  na- 
ture, or  the  system  of  the  material  world,  as  an  entire  ob- 
ject, and  made  God  and  nature  to  be  the  same ;  (see  Pliny's 
Nat.  Hist.  lib.  ii.  cap.  7.)  and  others,  who  worshipped 
particular  visible  and  useful  parts  of  it,  which  was  the  more 
general,  the  chief  of  which  are  enumerated  by  this  writer : 
and  the  first  is  the  element  of  fire.  That  this  was  the 
prevailing  worship  in  the  eastern  countries,  among  the 
Persians  and  Chaldeans,  see  Pocock's  Spec.  hist.  Arab. 
Hyde  de  Relig.  vet.  Pers.  Strabo,  lib.  xv.  Selden  ob- 
serves: "Tametsi  multi  Persarum  Dii,  tamen  ante  omnes 
ignis  ab  eis  cultus,  et  in  omni  sacrificio  eum  imprimis  in- 
vocabant."  (Syntag.  ii.  cap.  8.)  And  a  little  after,  to  shew 
the  very  ancient  worship  of  fire  among  the  Chaldeans,  he 
says,  that  the  rabbins,  by  Ur  of  the  Chaldees,  (Gen.  xi. 
31.)  understand  their  god  Fire;  and  that,  according  to  Mai- 
monides,  it  means,  terra  deserviens  igni.  This  he  takes 
to  be  the  God  of  Nahor,  (Gen.  xxxi.  53.)  and  the  chief 
among  the  strange  gods  worshipped  in  Chaldca  during 
Abraham's  abode  there.  (Josh.  xxiv.  2.)  We  read  also 
of  horses  and  chariots  consecrated  to  the  sun  by  some  of 
the  kings  of  Judah,  (2  Kings  xxiii.)  and  of  twenty-five 
apostates,  that  worshipped  the  rising  sun  towards  the  east. 


even  in  the  temple  of  the  Lord.  (Ezek.  viii.  16.)  The  eastern 
nations  worshipped  fire  as  the  cause  of  light,  and  the  sun 
in  particular,  as  being,  in  their  opinion,  the  perfectest  fire, 
and  causing  the  perfectest  light.  For  this  reason,  in  all 
their  temples,  they  had  fire  continually  burning  upon  altars 
erected  in  tliem  for  that  purpose,  and  before  these  sacred 
fires  they  ofiered  up  all  their  public  devotions,  as  likewise 
they  did  their  private  ones  before  fires  in  their  own  houses. 
(Prid.  Connex.  par.  i.  b.  iii.)  As  fire  among  these  na- 
tions was  a  symbol  of  the  sun,  so  the  sun  itself  probably 
was  a  symbol  of  God,  as  being  thought  the  most  perfect 
emblem  of  his  divinity,  and  to  convey  the  most  lively  idea 
of  the  power,  beauty,  purity,  and  eternity  of  God;  but  at 
length  this  expressive  and  noble  symbol  was  misunder- 
stood and  abused,  and  the  worship  transferred  to  the  sign 
itself  from  the  Being  represented  by  it.  Vulcan  and  Vesta, 
in  the  pagan  theology,  originally  meant  nothing  but  fire. 
Thus  Ovid : 

"  Nee  tu  aliud  Vestam,  nisi  vivam  intellige  flammam." 

And  the  name  itself  the  learned  have  derived  from  \i?H  Ignis. 
At  length  it  was  made  one  of  the  Dii  Penates,  and  uncom- 
mon honours  decreed  to  it  by  the  appointment  of  Numa 
Pompilius. 

Or  wind.1  The  four  principal  winds  were  esteemed  as 
gods  by  many  people,  by  others  particular  winds  were  ac- 
knowledged as  such.  The  Gauls  worshipped ,  the  wind 
Circius ;  and,  according  to  Seneca,  Augustus  when  in  Gaul 
dedicated  a  temple  to  it.  (Nat.  Quaest.  lib.  v.  cap.  17.) 
The  Egyptians  adored  the  symbols  of  the  Etesian  and 
southern  winds,  which  were  most  beneficial  to  them,  and 
of  the  utmost  consequence  with  respect  to  the  overflowing 
of  the  Nile.  The  worship  paid  to  the  winds  seems  in  gene- 
ral to  have  sprung  from  an  ancient  tradition,  that  the  winds 
were  governed  by  angels  set  over  them,  and  ruling  in  them. 
From  what  Virgil  says  of  bolus's  presiding  over  the  winds, 
(jEneid.  lib.  i.)  it  appears  that  this  notion  is  very  ancient; 
so  that  it  is  no  wonder  that  in  the  symbolical  learning  and 
theology  of  the  eastern  nations,  intelligent  beings  or  angels 
should  be  introduced  as  commanding  and  directing  them. 
The  Targura  on  1  Kings  xix.  11.  as  quoted  by  Lightfoot, 
expressly  mentions  the  angels  of  the  winds. 

TJie  wind,  or  the  swift  air.]  *H  Trvev/ia,  rj  raxivov  aipa. 
Grotius  understands  this  quite  contrary  to  our  version ;  by 
TTviviia  he  understands  the  air,  and  by  raxivov  dipa,  the 
swift  wind;  where  it  is  observable,  that  he  applies  the  epi- 
thet to  the  wind,  rather  than  the  air.  The  Arabic  version 
in  like  manner,  sed  ignem,  aut  rapidos  ventos,  aerem,  aut 
astrorum  orbem,  &c.  as  if  the  original  reading  was  »)  nvtvua 
raxviKov,  ?)  dipa.  And  indeed  swiftness  is  the  known  epi- 
thet of  the  wind ;  hence  we  meet  with  the  wings  of  the  wind 
in  Scripture,  to  denote  their  rapidity.  Hence,  probably, 
the  Egyptians  made  birds  the  symbols  of  the  winds,  as  es- 
teeming them  the  most  natural  emblems,  on  account  of  the 
swiftness  with  which  they  cross  the  air.  But  swiftness 
does  not  seem  always  to  belong  to  the  air,  as  such,  the  state 
of  which  varies  according  to  its  qualities.  If,  indeed,  we 
understand  by  the  air  the  ether,  or  that  fine,  fluid,  agi- 
tated, and  most  subtile  part,  which  permeates  the  pores 
of  all  bodies,  and  is  supposed  to  be  the  cause  of  all  motion 
and  fermentation,  which  anciently  the  heathens  called  Ztuc 
or  Jupiter,  raxivov,  in  this  sense,  will  not  be  improper.    But 
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it  is  generally  taken  here  to  signify  the  clouds;  and  this 
Juno  (for  so  the  ancients  called  the  grosser  air)  was  not 
without  her  adorers  and  votaries.  Even  Socrates  is  accused 
in  the  poet  for  worshipping  the  clouds  ;  (Aristoph.  in  Nub.) 
and  Juvenal  charges  the  Jews  with  the  same  folly: 

"  Nil  prfe.ter  nubes,  et  coeli  numen  adorant." 

(Sat.xiv.) 

Coverdale's  version  makes  the  wind,  or  the  swift  air,  to 
be  the  same  ;  Some  took  the  fire,  some  the  wind  or  air- 
far  gods. 

Or  the  circle  of  the  stars.]  i.  e.  The  constellations,  ac- 
cording to  Calmet  and  Grotius ;  by  which  some  understand 
the  pleiades,  others  the  constellations  in  the  zodiac,  called 
here,  from  the  asterisms  in  it,  and  its  glorious  figure,  the 
starry  circle ;  many  of  which  are  known  to  have  been  wor- 
shipped, particularly  by  the  Egyptians.  Selden  seems  to 
have  been  of  this  opinion,  "  ^gyptiis  priscis  dodecate- 
moria  signiferi  ^toi  (iovXaioi,  seu  Dii  consiliarii,  planet* 
vero  lictores,  qui  ascensi  solis  consistorio  adstent,  cense- 
bantur.  Teste  vetere  ad  Apollonii  Rhodii  Argonauticon 
IV.  scholiaste."  (Seld.  de  cult,  extran.  primord.  cap.  3.) 
But  as  the  article  is  wanting  before  kvkXov,  it  may  as  well 
mean  some  other  group  of  stars.  This  was  a  very  ancient 
idolatry,  and  spread  farther  than  most  other  superstitions. 
The  Israelites  are  in  Scripture  often  charged  with  paying 
their  adoration  to  the  host  of  heaven,  i.  e.  to  the  stars,  of 
whom  the  sun  and  moon  were  esteemed  the  leaders,  which 
they  seem  to  have  fallen  into  by  the  infection  of  the  neigh- 
bouring nations.  This~ worship  sprang  from  an  early  no- 
tion, that  the  stars  were  tabernacles  or  habitations  of  in-  ! 
telligences,  which  animated  those  orbs  in  the  same  manner 
as  the  soul  of  man  animates  his  body,  and  were  the  causes 
of  all  their  motions.  But  the  planets  being  nearest  to  the 
earth,  and  generally  looked  upon  to  have  the  greatest  in- 
fluence on  this  world,  the  heathens  made  choice  of  these, 
in  the  first  place,  for  their  gods.  Hence  we  find  Saturn, 
Jupiter,  Mars,  Apollo,  Mercury,  Venus,  and  Diana,  to  be 
first  ranked  in  the  polytheism  of  the  ancients,  as  being 
their  first  and  principal  deities.  (See  Prid.Connex.  par.  i. 
b,  iii.  p.  140.  fol.  edit.) 

Or  the  violent  water.]  The  heathens  had  likewise  a  mul- 
titude of  sea  and  river  gods,  as  Oceanus,  Neptune,  Thetis, 
Triton,  Nereus,  &c.  Homer  speaks  of  the  rivers  of  Troy, 
Simois  and  Scamander,  as  two  deities.  It  is  certain  that 
the  Egyptians  esteemed  the  Nile  as  their  god,  calling  it  o 
itpwTUTog  Nf  (Aoc,  and  that  they  worshipped  the  water,  above 
the  other  elements,  as  being,  in  their  opinion,  the  principle 
of  all  things.  Hence,  says  Philo,  God  first  smote  their 
water,  and  turned  it  into  blood,  (de  Vit.  Mos.  lib.  i.)  Suidas 
humorously  tells  the  story  of  a  famous  contest  between  the 
Chaldeans  and  Egyptians  about  the  strength  and  power  of 
their  respective  deities,  fire  and  water,  (in  voce  KdvtoTog- 
see  also  Shaw's  Travels,  where  it  is  related;  and  Gregory's 
notes,  p.  222.)  Tully  has  in  few  words  comprised  the 
several  objects  of  false  worship,  "  Erat  persuasum  etiam 
solem,  lunam,  stellas  omnes,  terram,  mare,  Dcos  esse." 

Or  the  lights  of  heaven  to  be  the  gods  which  govern  the 
world.]  The  sun  and  moon  were  worshipped  in  different 
places  by  very  different  names.  (See  Vossius  de  Orig.  Idol, 
lib.  ii.  cap.  5.)  It  was  the  sun  whom  one  country  worshipped 
under  the  name  of  Baal,  another  of  Chemosb,  and  others  of 
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Mithras  and  Osiris,  which  last  was  the  namg  given  to  it  by 
the  Egyptjans,  among  whom  the  sun  was  worshipped  in  the 
famous  city  of  Heliopolis,  which  probably  took  its  name 
from  thence.  (Macrob.  Saturn,  lib.  i.)  The  moon  was  like- 
wise worshipped  under  different  names,  as  Hecate  and 
Diana;  the  same  was  most  probably  the  Egyptian  Isis, 
the  Assyrian  Astarte,  or  Ashtaroth,  and  the  Greek  Ilithyia. 
Egypt  was  early  infected  with  idolatry,  especially  of  the 
sun  and  moon,  as  appears  from  Diodorus  Siculus,  and 
Lucian,  de  Dea  Syria.  Though  it  is  more  probable  that 
Babylon  was  the  mother  of  this  kind  of  idolatry,  and  from 
thence  the  contagion  spread  through  Egypt,  Assyria,  Phoe- 
nicia, and  other  parts  of  the  world.  The  sun  was  the  most 
glorious  object  that  ravished  the  eye,  and  it  shewed  itself 
no  where  more  gloriously  than  the  plains  of  Chaldea.  Some 
learned  meu  think  that  the  tower  of  Babel  was  consecrated 
by  the  builders  to  the  sun,  as  the  most  probable  cause  of 
drying  up  the  mighty  waters,  Tenison  on  Idol.  cap.  4.  who 
acquaints  us,  from  Julius  Firmicus,  that  the  Egyptians  ex- 
pressed their  devotions  to  the  sun  in  this  form:  "  Sol.  Opt. 
Max.  mens  mundi,  dux  omnium  princepsque." 

Ver.  3.  With  whose  beauty,  if  they  being  delighted  took 
them  to  be  gods,  let  them  know  how  much  better  the  Lord  of 
them  is;  for  the  first  Author  of  beauty  hath  created  them.] 
Coverdale's  version  of  this  place  seems  preferable,  Though 
they  had  such  pleasure  in  their  beauty,  that  they  thought 
them  to  have  been  gods  ;  yet  should  they  have  known,  how  much 
more  fairer  he  is  that  made  them,  for  the  Maker  of  beauty 
hath  ordained  all  these  things,  yiviaidpxv;,  the  Original,  the 
Founder,  the  Parent  of  beauty,  hath  created  them,  ipsamet 
natures  pulchritudinis  origo,  says  the  Vulgate;  nor  does 
St.  Austin  express  this  word  amiss  by  Pulchritudo  pulchro- 
rum  omnium.  (Confess,  lib.  iii.  cap.  6.)  Plato,  who  him- 
self calls  these  glorious  luminaries  fiiyaXoi  Qeol,  says,  that 
the  Greeks  formed  the  word  Gtoe  from  the  verb  ^hiv ;  (in 
Cratyl.)  for,  looking  up  to  heaven,  and  considering  the 
brightness  and  glory  of  the  celestial  bodies,  running  their 
several  courses  with  the  most  wonderful  harmony  and  or- 
der, they  entertained  in  their  minds  so  very  high  and  ex- 
alted notions  of  them,  that  they  were  tempted  even  to  an 
idolatrous  worship  of  them.  And  other  learned  men  ob- 
serve, that  they  gave  the  name  of  Koafiog  to  the  world, 
from  observing  the  beauty  and  ornaments  of  it.  (St.  Jerome 
Comm.  in  Jon.  i.)  Caesar  assigns  this  as  the  reason  of 
the  Germans  worshipping  the  host  of  heaven,  "  German! 
deorum  numero  eos  solos  ducunt,  quos  cernunt,  et  quorum 
aperte  opibus  juvantur,  Solem,  et  Vulcanum,  et  Lunam." 
(Lib.  vi.  de  Bello  Gal.)  It  is  generally  agreed,  that  the 
worship  of  these  luminaries  was  the  first  idolatry;  it  is 
certain  that  the  only  kind  of  idolatry  mentioned  in  the  book 
of  Job  (and  therefore  we  may  presume  of  all  others  the 
most  ancient)  is  the  worship  of  the  sun  and  moon ;  If  I  be- 
held the  sun  when  it  shined  (says  that  holy  writer),  or  the 
moon  walking  in  brightness,  and  my  heart  hath  been  secretly 
enticed,  or  my  mouth  hath  kissed  my  hand,  (in  token  of  ado- 
ration, and  from  whence  indeed  the  very  term  itself  is  de- 
rived ;  see  Selden,  de  cult,  extran.  primord.  cap.  3.)  this 
also  were  an  iniquity  to  be  punished  by  the  judge,  for  then 
I  should  have  denied  the  God  that  is  above,  (xxxi.  26 — 28.) 
This  idolatrous  practice  of  his  time  he  opposes,  by  assert- 
ing God  to  be  the  maker  of  these  very  bodies,  and  that  by 
his  Spirit  he  hath  garnished  the  heavens,  xxvi,  13.  (see  Vos- 
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sius  de  Idol.  lib.  ii.  cap.  5.  Sharrock,  p.  32G.)  The  infer- 
ence of  this  ^vriter  is  very  just — that,  instead  of  worshipping 
the  heavenly  bodies,  which,  like  those  of  the  intellectual 
world,  were  all  created  by  God,  and  for  iiim,  they  should 
rather  have  concluded  that  there  was  a  first  cause,  the  Au- 
thor and  Fountain  of  that  perfection  and  glory,  which  are 
displayed  in  any  or  all  the  creatures.  (See  note  on  the  lat- 
ter part  of  the  next  verse.) 

«  Ver.  4.  But  if  they  were  astonished  at  their  power  and 
virtue.]  It  was  a  very  ancient  opinion,  and  a  received  tra- 
dition of  paganism,  that  the  gods  had  their  mansions  in  the 
oToixeia  Tov  Koaftov,  or  the  celestial  bodies,  and  that  the  lumi- 
naries of  heaven  were  all  alive  and  instinct  with  a  glorions 
and  divine  spirit.  For  the  adoration  they  paid  to  the  sun 
and  moon,  they  paid  it  not  to  them  as  mere  inanimate  bo- 
dies, but  as  intelligences,  or  the  supposed  habitations  of 
such  beings;  which  seems  evident  from  this  verse,  ad- 
dressed to  the  sun: 

'HAioc  y  5e  TravT  tfopq,  Kol  ndvT  iwaKOvii. 

We  have  an  intimation  likewise  of  this  notion  in  Virgil, 
(i3i)neid.  vi.) 

"Spiritus  intus  agit,  totamque  infusa  per  artns 
Mens  agitat  molem,  et  magno  se  corpore  miscet." 

From  this  notion  they  inferred,  that  it  would  be  a  thing 
pleasing  to  the  supreme  God,  to  address  themselves  to  him 
by  the  mediation  of  these  glorious  intelligences,  which  they 
thought  so  much  nearer  to  him  than  themselves,  and  to 
have  the  greatest  influence  upon  the  world.  This  conceit, 
seconded  with  pretended  revelations  and  miracles,  said  to 
be  done  by  the  (n-otx"a,  or  heavenly  bodies,  in  time  brought 
forth  sacrifices  to  them,  and  images  of  them,  by  means 
whereof  great  blessings,  they  thought,  might  be  procured 
to  them  through  their  power  and  influence.  (Maimon.  de 
Idol.  Thorndike's  Epilogue,  p.  287.) 

Let  them  understand  by  them,  how  much  mightier  he  is 
that  made  them.]  Coverdale's  version  is  here  again  prefer- 
able. Or  if  they  marvelled  at  the  power  and  works  of  them, 
they  should  have  perceived  thereby,  tliat  he  which  made  these 
things  is  mightier  than  they.  For,  notwithstanding  the  re- 
gular courses  of  these  heavenly  bodies,  and  their  dispensing 
life  £ind  heat,  health  and  vigour,  to  all  the  parts  and  pro- 
ducts of  the  earth,  yet  they  should  not  so  entirely  have 
depended  upon  their  sight,  nor  have  been  so  far  led  by 
their  own  imaginations,  as  to  offer  an  idolatrous  worship  to 
beings,  which  a  little  philosophy  and  the  assistance  of  im- 
proved reason  might  have  informed  them,  had  themselves 
been  made,  and,  consequently,  were  by  nature  no  gods. 
How  much  rather  ought  they,  from  the  origin  and  the  effects 
of  these  heavenly  bodies,  to  have  concluded  and  adored 
the  infinite  power  and  most  transcendent  perfections  of  the 
great  Creator  of  them,  the  Father  and  Fountain  of  these 
lights,  from  whom  they  received  all  that  is  glorious  or  be- 
neficial in  them,  and  must  therefore  be  infinitely  more  ex- 
cellent? St.  Austin  has  some  beautiful  sentiments  upon 
this  head,  "  Si  placent  corpora,  Deum  ex  illis  lauda,  et  in 
artificem  eorum  retorque  amorem,  ne  in  his  quae  tibi  pla- 
cent, tu  displiceas: — Hunc  amemus,  huncamemus;  ipse 
fecit  baec,  et  non  est  longe."  (Confess,  lib.  iv.  cap.  11,  12.) 
And  in  another  place,  from  the  gifts  discernible  in  the  crea- 
tures, he  deduces  the  perfection  of  the  Giver,  "Tu,  Domine, 


fecisti  ea;  qui  pulcher  es,  pulchra  sunt  enim;  qui  bonus 
es,  bona  sunt  enim ;  qui  es,  sunt  enim.  At  nee  ita  pulchra 
sunt,  nee  ita  bona  sunt,  nee  ita  sunt  sicnt  tu  conditor  eorum : 
cui  comparata,  nee  pulchra  sunt,  nee  bona  sunt,  nee  sunt. 
Scimus  haec ;  gratias  tibi.  Et  scientia  nostra,  scientiae  tuae 
comparata,  ignorantia  est."    (Confess,  lib.  xi.  cap.  4.) 

Ver.  5.  For  by  the  greatness  and  beauty  of  the  creatures 
proportionably  the  Maker  of  them  is  seen.]  The  Greek  co- 
pies vary  here;  the  Complut.  reads,  k  yap  fuyiQov^,  kvX 
KoXXoue.  Kol  KTtffjua'rwv  avaXo-ywc,  k.  r.  X.  which  Junius  fol- 
lows. Nam  ex  magniltidine,  et  specie,  ac  crealis  rebus  conve- 
nienter,  &c.  and  our  version,  with  a  little  alteration.  The 
Vatican  edition  has  Ik  yap  iitylOovg  KoXXoinjc  Kriafidrtov  dva- 
\6y(og,  K.  T.  X.  and  thus  the  Syriac  renders ;  i.  c.  by  the  great- 
ness of  the  beauty  of  the  creatures,  the  Maker  of  them  is 
seen  proportionably,  or  by  analogy,  by  comparing  the  crea- 
ture with  the  Creator,  the  effect  with  the  cause,  as  far  as 
the  difference  is  capable  of  being  known,  cognoscibiliter, 
according  to  the  Vulgate,  and  as  the  natures  of  the  be- 
ings compared  will  admit ;  which  probably  is  what  Junius 
means  by  convenienter,  and  as  the  ratio  between  finite  and 
infinite,  if  any  such  could  be,  will  allow.  St.  Chrysostom 
quotes  this  passage  of  our  author,  and  has  the  following 
just  reflection  upon  it :  tlSte  ro  fiiyidoQ,  ^av/iacrov  r?)v  ?ivvaniv 
rov  TTOtJjffavroc*  tiSec  to  koXXoc>  ticTrXayijOi  rt/v  <TO<j>lav  tov  kow- 
firiaavro^. 

Ver.  6.  But  yet  for  this  they  are  the  less  to  be  blamed,  for 
they  peradventure  err  seeking  God,  and  desirous  to  find 
him.]  Coverdale's  version  is  clearer ;  Notwitlisfanding,  they 
are  the  less  to  be  blamed  that  seek  God,  and  would  find  him, 
and  yet  miss.  But  that  of  the  Geneva  Bible  is  preferable 
here  ;  But  yet  the  blame  is  less  in  those  that  seek  God,  and 
would  find  him,  and  yet  peradventure  do  err.  A  compari- 
son is  here  made  between  the  worship  of  the  heavenly  bo- 
dies, and  that  of  statues  and  images.  The  former  has  most 
to  be  said  in  its  defence,  though  far  from  excusable,  be- 
cause these  luminaries  are  glorious  and  magnificent,  have 
a  visible  and  apparent  beauty,  and  sensible  virtue,  power, 
and  benefit,  issuing  from  them,  and  therefore  are  wor- 
shipped for  their  own  sakes,  and  the  advantages  which  the 
world  receives  from  them.  But  what  merit  of  any  sort  is 
in  an  image,  or  what  pleasure  or  profit  can  be  drawn  from 
it?  which  at  best  is  a  representation  only,  and,  perhaps,  of 
some  thing  or  person  in  itself  worthless  or  disgraceful.  If 
the  worship,  therefore,  of  the  former  is  not  to  be  excused, 
as  it  follows,  ver.  8.  the  worship  of  the  latter  is  much  more 
to  be  condemned,  because  nothing  is  a  greater  dishonour 
to  God,  than  to  suppose  him  like  the  image  of  a  corrupti- 
ble creature,  or  the  product  of  man's  art  or  invention .  There 
is  this  farther  to  be  alleged  in  mitigation  of  their  error  who 
worshipped  the  heavenly  bodies,  that  the  creatures  which 
they  worshipped  they  looked  upon  to  be  eminent  repre- 
sentations of  the  most  glorious  attributes  of  the  Deity :  they 
worshipped  the  host  of  heaven,  because  they  are  visible ' 
representations  of  his  glory  and  eternity ;  and  the  elements, 
because  they  represented  his  benign,  sustaining,  and  ubi- 
quitary  presence.  Philo  compares  the  adoration  of  the 
sun,  moon,  and  stars,  with  other  instances,  and  particularly 
with  the  worship  of  statues  and  images,  and  has  the  very 
same  sentiments  with  this  writer,  "  Peccant  proculdubio 
(speaking  of  the  former)  dum,  posthabito  principe,  vene- 
rantur  subditos;  minus  tamen  a  recto  declinant,  quam  qui 
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ligna,  lapides,  argentum,  auram,  similesque  materias  ver- 
tunt  in  statuas  et  simulacra,"  &c. 

Ver.8.  Howbeit,  neither  are  they  to  be  pardoned.]  Though 
there  are  these  mitigating  circumstances,  in  some  measure 
to  lessen  the  guilt  of  the  worshippers  of  the  heavenly  host, 
yet  is  their  offence  very  grievous.  For,  to  instance  in  the 
sun  himself,  which  undoubtedly  is  the  most  glorious  and 
perfect,  wha.  property  has  he  of  Divinity?  He  is  neither 
self-existent,  nor  sufficient  to  continue  his  own  being.  And 
though  he  may  warm  and  cherish  the  earth,  yet  can  neither 
of  the  luminaries,  nor  both  jointly,  of  themselves,  produce 
either  corn,  grass,  or  fruit.  It  is  therefore  wisely  conjec- 
tured by  some  learned  men,  that  one  reason  why  Moses, 
in  the  history  of  the  creation,  particularly  mentions  that 
the  fruits  of  the  earth  and  the  trees  yielding  fruit  were 
produced  on  the  third  day  of  the  creation,  (Gen.  i.  11.)  and 
the  sun  and  the  moon  not  until  the  fourth  day,  (ver.  14.) 
was,  to  guard  against  the  worship  of  them ;  that  men  might 
not  think  the  influence  of  those  celestial  bodies  to  be  the 
cause  of  the  growing  of  these  fruits,  but  the  power  and  pro- 
vidence of  God.  (See  St.  Ambr.  Hex.  lib.  iv.  and  Philo, 
riepi  Koufiov.)  For  this  was  a  sensible  argument  to  the  Jews 
and  others,  that  these  heavenly  bodies,  which  the  heathens 
paid  their  devotions  to,  were  only  secondary  and  instru- 
mental causes  in  the  hand  of  God,  and  that  he  could  have 
supplied  mankind  with  all  the  produce  of  the  earth  without 
them.  Nor  is  it  without  a  weighty  reason,  that  the  sun,  in 
the  Hebrew  language,  is  called  Shemesh,  i.  e.  a  minister  or 
servant,  (Deut.iv.  19.  Isa.  Ix.  20.  Joelii.  10.)  which  very 
name  alone  should  have  kept  all  that  understood  its  mean' 
ing  from  worshipping  that  luminary;  and  yet  even  some 
Jews  seem  to  have  fallen  into  this  idolatry,  from  what 
Ezekiel  says,  viii.l6.  who  are  there  reproved  for  turning 
their  faces  to  the  east  for  this  very  purpose. 

Ver.  9.  For  if  they  were  able  to  knov!  so  much,  that  they 
could  aim  at  the  world.]  "Iva  Svvwvrai  aTo\d(Ta<T6ai  tov  alujva. 
The  sense  which  is  most  common  and  received  of  oroxa- 
(taaOai  rov  aio>va  is,  that  if  they  could  give  so  good  a  guess 
at  the  world,  the  beauty  of  the  heavenly  bodies,  and  the 
effect  and  influence  which  they  have  upon  the  earth;  could 
dive  into  the  secrets  of  nature,  as,  the  cause  of  winds,  flux 
of  the  sea,  violence  of  earthquakes,  nature  of  animals,  &c. 
might  they  not  have  discovered,  by  the  same  search  of  rea- 
son and  happy  conjecture,  the  Lord  and  Maker  of  the  uni- 
verse? For  there  seems  less  study  and  meditation  required 
to  know  that  the  beautiful  frame  of  things  which  we  see 
was  not  by  chance,  or  self-produced,  but  the  work  of  an 
Almighty  Creator,  than  is  necessary  to  penetrate  into  the 
mysteries  of  the  natural  world,  and  unravel  the  causes  of 
such  surprising  events.  But  probably  (rroxaaaaOai  tov  alotva 
is  a  mistake,  for  oroxa^ojuat  has  generally,  if  not  always,  in 
this  sense,  a  genitive  case  in  the  most  approved  writers; 
and  therefore  rov  alHiva  seems  wrong  in  this  respect,  as  well 
as  in  regard  to  rovrwv,  which  follows.  The  true  reading 
seems  to  be  twv  avto.  Besides,  this  expression  answers 
very  well  to  the  things  mentioned  in  the  second  verse,  which 
belong  to  the  upper  regions.  Whereas  alwv  signifies  prin- 
cipally duration.  Perhaps  the  transcribers  might  mistake 
avfo  for  atojva  contracted,  such  abbreviations  being  usual 
in  manuscripts. 

Ver.  10.  AjuI  in  dead  things  is  their  hope.]  i.  e.  In  idols, 
whi.ch  have  no  life,  no  knowledge,  ho  sensation.     It  is 


worth  observing,  that  the  original  word  for  an  idol  signifies 
vanity,  a  mere  nothing,  that  which  has  no  existence.  The 
primitive  Christians  accordingly  looked  upon  the  heathen 
temples  as  charnel-houses,  esteeming  their  gods  as  dead 
men,  according  to  that  of  Tertullian,  "  Mortui  et  Dii  unum 
sunt."  (De  Spectac.  cap.  13.)  And  thus  some  learned 
men  explain  linpMTwv  roue  viKQohg,  (Deut.  xviii.  11.)  accord- 
ing to  the  LXX.  not  of  a  mere  necromancer,  who  con- 
sulted familiar  spirits,  but  of  one  that  inquires  of  the  dead 
idols,  which  the  heathens  had  set  up  in  the  nations  round 
about  the  Israelites,  in  opposition  to  the  living  God. 
(Shuckford's  Connex.  vol.  ii.  p.  398.)  There  may  be  also 
another  interpretation  given  of  this  place,  which  is  coun- 
tenanced by  the  Vulgate,  Coverdale's,  and  the  other  an- 
cient English  versions,  viz.  that  their  hope  is  vain,  fruitless, 
desperate,  without  any  prospect  of  help  or  remedy,  like 
that  of  dead  men,  inter  mortuos  spes  illorum  est,  according 
to  the  Vulgate.  lis  sont  (says  Calmet)  comme  des  gens 
reduits  au  tombeau,  sans  secours,  sans  esperance.  As  the 
hope  of  good  men,  or  such  as  serve  the  true  God  after  an 
acceptable  manner,  is,  on  the  contrary,  a  sure  and  certain 
hope,  a  joyful  confident  assurance,  a  hope  full  of  immor- 
tality, (iii.  4.) 

Gold  and  silver  to  shew  art  in.]  Xpvaov  koi  apyvpov  tIx^tic 
t/ijUfXtrri/ia,  i.  e.  So7ne  device  or  invention  of  art.  Coverdale's 
and  the  old  English  versions  put  the  comma  after  silver, 
and  understand  Tt'xvijc  c/u/utX^rrf/ia,  as  a  distinct  particular 
from  gold  and  silver  beforcmentioned,  and  render,  Gold, 
silver,  and  the  thing  that  is  found  out  by  cunning.  The 
Vulgate  takes  it  in  the  same  manner,  and  so  does  the  Sy- 
riac  version,  and  Calmet.  I  cannot  help  observing  here, 
the  very  great  resemblance  which  there  is  between  this 
passage  and  that  of  the  Acts,  xvii.29.  ovk  o^dXofiiv  voiiiZtiv 
Xpvffw  V  dpyvp(f)  ri  \ld(f,  ^apayjiaTi  Ti)(yrjg  koX  svOvfiyacwQ 
dv9p(inrov,  to  ^tTov  tlvai  ojUOfov. 

Or  a  stone  good  for  nothing,  the  work  of  an  ancient  hand.] 
The  antiquity  of  the  idol  was  thought  of  great  importance  ; 
its  venerable  rust  added  not  a  little  to  its  divinity :  hence 
"  adoranda  rubigo"  in  the  poet,  applied  to  such  things  as 
time  itself  had  in  a  manner  consecrated.  (Juvenal,  Sat.xiii.) 
Even  a  stone  badly  cut  has  had  a  veneration  paid  to  it, 
merely  because  it  was  ancient.  Whole  nations,  says  Cal- 
met, have  adored,  for  a  succession  of  ages,  an  ancient 
block  of  marble,  badly  finished,  or  a  figure  in  wood  rotten 
and  worm-eaten.  But  supposing  the  most  complete  piece 
of  work,  and  that  the  hand  of  a  Praxiteles  or  a  Phidias 
stood  plainly  confessed,  yet  cannot  time,  though  it  may 
and  does  add  a  value  to  busts  and  medals,  confer  divinity, 
nor  excuse  the  adoration  paid  to  a  piece  of  senseless 
matter,  though  beautified  by  art,  dignified  by  a  celebrated 
name,  and  recommended  by  the  prescription  and  authority 
of  many  ages.  It  may  not  be  unacceptable,  perhaps,  nor 
foreign  to  the  occasion,  to  transcribe  part  of  an  epistle 
wrote  by  St.  Austin  to  the  principal  inhabitants  of  a  city 
in  Africa,  who  had  murdered  a  great  number  of  Christians, 
because  some  of  them  were  suspected  to  have  taken  away 
their  god  Hercules,  That  learned  father  expostulates  with 
them  upon  this  accident  in  these  strong  and  pathetic 
terms :  "  The  barbarous  treatment  which  ye  have  oflered 
to  so  many  innocent  persons,  calls  for  vengeance  from 
heaven  and  earth.  But  as  ye  urge  the  aflVont  and  damage, 
which  ye  have  received  against  the  massacre  we  complain 
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of,  let  us  state,  ia  a  few  words,  the  injuries  on  both  sides. 
You  object,  that  your  god  Hercules  is  taken  away;  we 
arc  willing  to  make  you  satisfaction;  we  have  money, 
stones,  and  workmen  ready  to  set  about  the  work ;  they 
shall  instantly  cut  you  out  another  deity,  and  paint  it  too 
in  like  manner,  and  finish  such  a  Hercules  in  its  stead,  as 
you  shall  have  no  reason  to  complain  of  the  difl'erence.  It 
is  thus  we  restore  your  idol,  it  is  thus  we  repair  your  loss : 
give  us  now  back,  in  return,  the  souls  of  those  many  inno- 
cents you  have  murdered,  and  only  to  revenge  the  injured 
honour  of  a  sorry,  lifeless  piece  of  stone,"  (Aug.  Epist. 
267.  ad  Princip.  Colon.  Sulfet.)  This  instance  shews  the 
great  veneration  paid  by  the  heathen  to  their  statues,  and 
how  far  superstition  or  a  blind  devotion  will  hurry  men, 
even  to  sanctity  murder. 

Ver.  11 — 13.]  The  author  in  this  and  the  following 
verses,  exposes  with  great  smartness  of  argument  the 
absurdity  of  image-worship,  by  shewing  their  original,  and 
the  vileness  of  the  materials  of  which  they  are  made :  "  That 
an  ordinary  carpenter  (whom  he  purposely  fixes  upon,  to 
shew  the  clumsiness  and  inelegance  of  the  work),  having 
taken  from  a  tree  cut  down  what  was  best  and  most  va- 
luable, and  fittest  to  be  employed  in  some  necessary  piece 
of  work ;  among  the  refuse,  or  rather  the  refuse  of  the  refuse, 
for  so  TO  iK  avrwv  diro^Xttiia  signifies,  fixes  upon  a  knotty 
and  coarse  piece  of  stufi",  such  as  he  could  otherwise  make 
no  use  of;  and  this  he  thinks  good  enough  to  make  a  god 
of."  Horace,  in  like  manner,  makes  himself  merry  with  a 
workman,  who  deliberated  whether  he  should  make  a  bench 
or  a  god  of  an  ofial  piece  of  wood,  and  at  length  deter-  1 
mined  it  for  a  god :  "Maluit  esse  Deum."  (Serm.  lib.  i.  Sat.  ' 
viii.)  The  chief  part  of  this  description  is  borrowed  from 
Isa.  xliv.  Jer.  x.  Baruch  vi.  and  Lowth's  paraphrase  upon 
those  passages  in  the  prophets  is  equally  applicable  here:  ; 
"  What  an  absurdity  is  it  for  a  man  to  dress  his  meat  and 
make  his  god  with  the  same  stick  of  wood?  or  to  think  I 
that  a  piece  of  timber  hath  any  more  divinity  in  it,  than  it  | 
had  before,  because  it  is  fashioned  and  carved  into  the  I 
figure  of  a  man  ?"  To  give  an  account  of  the  original  of  i 
images,  how  and  whence  made,  is  alone  suflScient  to  expose  j 
tlie  folly  of  worshipping  them.  This  argument  the  ancient  | 
apologists  for  Christianity  often  insist  upon,  to  shew  the 
absurdity  of  the  heathen  idolatry ;  but  none  of  them  more 
happily  than  Minucius  Felix  in  the  following  words,  and 
almost  upon  the  like  occasion,  allowing  only  for  the  differ- 
ence in  the  materials :  "  Quando  igitur  hie  (deus)  nasci- 
tur?  Ecce  funditur,  fabricatur,  scalpitur:  nonduni  deus 
est.  Ecce  plumbatur,  construitur,  erigitur:  nee  adhuc  deus 
est.  Ecce  omatur,  consecratur,  oratur:  tunc  postremo 
deus  est,  cum  homo  ilium  voluit  et  dedicavit ;"  which  in 
Mr.  Reeves's  most  excellent  translation  runs  thus:  But 
when,  pray,  does  it  commence  divine?  Behold,  it  is  cast, 
fashioned,  and  filed :  well,  it  is  no  god  yet.  Behold,  it  is 
soldered,  put  together,  and  set  upon  its  legs :  well,  it  is  no 
god  yet.  Behold,  it  is  bedecked,  consecrated,  prayed  to : 
tfien,  then  at  last  behold  a  complete  god,  after  man  hath 
voucfisafed  to  make  and  dedicate  him.  Thus  Arnobius,  (lib. 
vi.)  who  was  himself  once  a  pagan  idolater,  and  had,  as  he 
confesses,  often  asked  blessings,  "  nihil  sentiente  de  ligno," 
at  length  makes  this  just  reflection  upon  such  senseless 
conduct:  "At  quae  dementia  deum  credere  qucm  tute  ipse 
formaris,  supplicare  tremebundum  fabricatai  abs  te  rei !" 


This  sort  of  idolatry,  besides  its  wickedness,  hath  some- 
thing in  it  too  very  preposterous;  for  should  not  the  idol 
rather  worship  the  maker,  than  the  maker  the  image,  since, 
in  some  sort,  he  may  be  considered  as  the  creator  of  it  ? 
Philo  has,  I  think,  the  like  observation ;  "  Certe  si  error 
placuit,  pictores  et  statuarii  magis  merebantur  ut  divino.<i 
honores  acciperent;  nunc,  ipsis  contcmptis,  ac  si  nihil 
egregium  prasstitissent,  pro  diis  habentur  eorum  opera." 

Ver.  13.  When  he  had  nothing  else  to  do.]  i.  e.  Post- 
poning it  to  all  other  work,  as  thinking  it  of  no  great  con- 
sequence, and  then  only  taking  it  in  hand  when  nothing 
better  offered.  Our  version  follows  a  copy  which  read  «< 
iiri/jicXttq  apylag  aiiTov,  which  some  Latin  translations  ren- 
der, diligentid  otii  sui ;  and  others,  accurato  otio :  other  edi- 
tions have  iv  iTri/itKilq  ipjamag  avrov,  which  is  likewise  the 
reading  of  the  Alexandrian  manuscript ;  and  this  the  ori- 
ental versions  seem  most  to  favour. 

Ver.  14.  Or  made  it  like  some  vile  beast,  laying  it  over 
with  vermilion  and  with  paint,  colouring  it  red,  and  cover- 
ing every  spot  therein.]  That  it  was  usual  thus  to  paint  and 
set  off'  their  images,  see  Ezek.  xxiii.  14.  Arnob.  lib.  vi. 
And  no  wonder  that  the  Lares,  or  little  household  deities, 
for  such  this  writer  seems  here  to  mean,  were  so  adorned, 
when  Pliny  acquaints  us,  that  the  face  of  the  image  of  Ju- 
piter was  usually  painted  with  vermilion  upon  festival 
days,  and  other  grand  occasions  among  the  Romans;  "  Jo- 
vemque  a  censoribus  miniandum  locari,"  that  the  censors 
hired  artists  for  that  purpose ;  that  Camillus  and  other 
generals,  to  whom  the  honour  of  a  public  triumph  was  de- 
creed, were  painted  in  the  like  manner ;  and  that  among  the 
Ethiopians,  "  totos  eo  tingi  proceres,  huncque  deorum  si- 
mulacris  esse  colorem."  (Plin.  lib.  xxxiii.  cap.  6.  and 
Calmet  in  loc.) 

Ver.  15.  And  when  he  had  made  a  convenient  room  for  it, 
set  it  in  a  wall,  and  made  it  fast  with  iron.]  This  conveni- 
ent room  we  may  understand  to  be  a  shrine,  which  was  a 
sort  of  little  chapel,  representing  the  form  of  a  temple, 
with  an  image  in  it,  which  being  set  upon  an  altar,  or 
fastened  in  a  wall,  or  to  some  other  place,  the  idol,  when 
the  doors  were  opened,  was  represented  to  the  worshippers 
as  standing  or  sitting  in  state.  Coverdale's  and  some 
other  ancient  versions  call  this  a  tabernacle,  following 
herein  the  Vulgate,  which  renders /aci'en^  ei  (sdiculam  illo 
dignam,  the  very  word  used  by  Minucius  Felix  to  express 
one  of  these  shrines  by.  And  in  this  sense,  probably,  we  may 
understand  the  tabernacle  of  Moloch,  Acts  vii.  43.  for  the 
tricrivri  mentioned  there  was  a  kind  of  little  cabinet,  \vherein 
the  image  of  the  false  god  was  kept.  And  such  I  imagine 
those  silver  shrines  to  be,  vaoiig  apyvpovQ,  which  Demetrius 
made  for  Diana;  (Acts xix. 24.)  Isaiah,  likewise,  mentions 
the  silver  chains  by  which  these  idols  were  fastened  to 
walls  or  pillars,  (xl.  19.) 

Ver.  18.  Humbly  beseecheth  that  which  hath  least  means 
to  help.]  Tov  airupoTaTov,  i.  e.  that  which  hath  no  experi- 
ence at  all,  as  our  margin  has  it.  Nannius  reads,  airopa>- 
TaTov,  egentissimum  ;  our  version  seems  to  follow  a  copy 
which  read  either  uxpdoTaTov,  or  avairripoTarov  any  of  which 
are  more  properly  opposed  to  iiriKovplag  than  airfiporaTov- 

Ver.  19.  Asketh  ability  to  do  of  him  that  is  most  unable 
to  do  any  thing.]  Our  version  here  manifestly  follows  the 
Vulgate,  which  reads,  et  de  omnium  rerum  eventu  petit  ab 
eo  qui  in  omnibus  est  inutilis;  which  Calmet  thinks  has 
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been  corrupted,  and  that  the  ancient  reading  there  was,  de 
manuum  eventu  petit  ab  eo  qui  manihus  est  inutilis.  And 
indeed  the  Greek,  to  adpaviaraTov  rdig  x^P*^'"'  favours  this 
conjecture.  I  should  not  do  justice  to  this  writer,  if  I 
passed  by  the  beautiful  turns  unobserved  which  close  this 
chapter,  which  cannot  but  strike  every  judicious  reader. 
T  am  sensible  that  Arnobius,  Lactantius,  Minucius  Felix, 
and  many  of  the  primitive  writers,  have  been  very  large  in 
exposing  the  lolly  of  idol-worship ;  yet  I  know  no  occa- 
sional remarks,  nor  even  any  whole  treatise  purposely 
AVTOte  on  the  subject,  where  this  is  more  happily  executed 
than  in  the  compass  of  these  two  last  verses,  which  alone 
may  serve  as  a  specimen  of  this  writer's  skill  and  judg- 
ment, where  the  contrast  is  so  beautiful,  and  the  contraries 
so  happily  and  justly  placed  to  illustrate  each  other,  that 
a  person  of  taste  cannot  but  immediately  discern  and  ad- 
mire the  justness  and  elegance  of  the  piece.  It  is  inferior 
only  to  some  instances  of  the  same  kind  in  the  inspired 
writings,  particularly  that  well-judged  opposition,  which 
we  meet  with  in  the  following  words  of  St.  Paul :  As  de- 
ceivers, and  yet  true  ;  as  unknown,  and  yet  well-known  ;  as 
dying,  and  behold  we  live;  as  chastened,  and  not  killed;  as 
sorrowful,  yet  always  rejoicing  ;  as  poor,  yet  making  many 
rich;  as  having  nothing,  and  yet  possessing  all  things. 
(2  Cor.  vi.  8 — 10.  see  also  iv.  8, 9.)  1  shall  conclude  this 
chapter  with  a  just  reflection  of  St.  Austin  upon  another 
species  of  idolatry,  which,  though  less  perceived,  is  no  less 
fatal :  "  Besides  the  senseless  sort  of  idolatry  which  con- 
sists in  worshipping  brutes  and  images,  which  may  easily 
be  avoided,  there  is  a  more  common  and  dangerous  way  of 
worshipping  the  work  of  a  man's  own  hands  (continues  he), 
by  a  secret  and  subtle  idolatry,  which  consecrates  our  own 
favourite  wills  and  passions,  deifying  the  desires  of  our 
own  hearts,  and  giving  them  the  preference  before  the  will 
of  God,  and  is,  in  other  words,  the  adoration  of  our  own- 
selves;  an  idolatry,  which  is  so  much  the  more  dangerous, 
as  it  is  within  our  own  breasts,  and  we  constantly  carry 
the  favourite  image  about  with  us," 
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The  insuflSciency  of  idols  farther  shewn  from  their  inability 
to  preserve  their  worshippers  in  a  voyage  at  sea ;  from 
hence  the  author  takes  occasion  to  mention  the  first  in- 
vention of  a  ship,  the  form  of  which  probably  was  taken 
from  the  model  of  the  ark  ;  that  God  rules  the  boisterous 
element,  and  his  providence  steers  men's  course,  which 
can  save  them  from  accidents  without  the  use  of  artificial 
means.  The  original  of  idolatry  is  inquired  into,  ver. 
14.  and  some  conjectures  in  the  verses  following,  from 
whence  probably  it  might  take  its  rise.  The  chapter 
concludes  with  the  abominable  riles  attending  upon  it, 
and  the  scandalous  vices  introduced  l>y  it. 

Ver.  9.£jUT  thy  providence,  O  Father,  governeth  it.]  As 
men  had  likewise  their  tutelar  deities  and  favourite  idols, 
which  were  thought  to  preside  over  the  sea,  and  able  to 
assist  them  in  their  voyages,  the  author  shews  the  absurdity 
of  idol-worship  in  this  particular  also, — that  neither  the 
strongest  ship,  built  by  the  most  skilful  workman,  nor  the 
rotten  images  that  are  sometimes  in  it,  or  carved  upon  it. 


probably  of  Neptune,  Castor,  and  Pollux,  &c.  are  suffi- 
cient to  procure  a  man  a  safe  voyage,  but  the  overruling 
providence  of  the  true  God  only,  ii  Si  <T?i,  iraTtp,  SiaKvl^epva 
TTpovom'  which  is  a  proper  technical  sea  term,  and  means 
that  God's  providence  steers  and  guides  the  ship.  That 
particular  deities  were  supposed  to  superintend  sea  af- 
fairs, appears  from  an  old  inscription  upon  the  Pharos, 
built  bySostratus,  mentioned  by  Pliny,  (Nat.  Hist,  xxxvi. 
12.  and  Strabo,  lib.  xvii.)  which  is  preserved  in  Dr.  Hody, 
(de  Bib.  Text.  orig.  p.  87.)  and  is  as  follows  : — 

GEOIC    CQTHPCI 

YDEP  TON  OAQIZOMENQN. 

DIIS    SERVATORIBVS 

PRO   NAVIGANTIBVS. 

That  the  sailors  in  their  distress  in  a  tempest,  used  to  cry 
for  help  to  their  false  gods,  and  even  implore  the  mercy  of 
the  sea  itself,  appears  from  Erasmus's  Naufragium,  where 
they  cry  out  in  their  fright,  "  O  clementissimum  mare,  O 
generosissimum  mare,  O  formosissimum  mare,  mitesce, 
serva ;"  where  the  epithets  made  use  of,  are  too  soft  for 
that  boisterous  element,  but  are  intended  as  compliments  to 
bespeak  its  favour.  But  a  more  remarkable  instance,  and 
which  I  shall,  for  its  greater  authority,  choose  more  parti- 
cularly to  mention,  is  what  occurs  in  the  j^rophet  Jonah, 
chap.  i.  where  we  read,  that  the  Lo7d  sent  out  a  great  wind 
into  the  sea,  and  there  was  a  tnighty  tempest  in  it,  so  that 
the  ship  was  like  to  be  broken;  then  the  mariners  were  afraid, 
and  cried  every  one  unto  his  (false)  god,  (ver.  5.)  But,  not- 
withstanding their  prayer  to  these  pretended  deities,  and 
their  rowing  hard  to  bring  the  ship  to  land,  the  text  ac- 
quaints us,  that  they  found  no  help,  the  sea  continuing  tem- 
pestuous against  them,  till  they  cried  unto  the  Lord  Jeho- 
vah, the  God  of  heaven,  the  only  true  God  ;  and  then  the 
sea,  at  his  command,  ceased  from  her  raging.  This  unex- 
pected escape  so  affected  the  mariners,  that  from  thence- 
forth they  feared  the  Lord  exceedingly,  (ver.  16.)  being  con- 
vinced of  his  power  and  greatness,  which  appeared  both 
in  raising  the  storm,  and  so  suddenly  laying  it.  ,  But  the 
Divine  power  over  that  unruly  element  never  appeared 
more  signally,  than  when  our  Saviour  said  to  it,  Peace,  be 
still;  and  immediately  there  was  a  great  calm.  (Mark  iv.  39.) 

For  thou  hast  made  a  way  in  the  sea,  and  a  safe  path  in 
the  waves.]  This  may  either  mean,  in  general,  that  God 
giveth  a  safe  and  secure  passage  over  the  sea  to  the  faith- 
ful that  depend  upon  and  cry  unto  him  ;  or  it  may  mean, 
that  God  made  a  safe  way  for  his  favourite  people,  the 
Israelites,  to  go  through  the  Red  Sea  on  foot;  which  seems 
the  most  probable  interpretation,  because  this  sentence 
seems  borrowed  from  Psal.  Ixxvii.  19.  where  the  words  are 
almost  the  same,  Thy  way  is  in  the  sea,  and  thy  paths  in 
the  great  waters ;  which  the  best  interpreters  refer  to  the 
same  occasion. 

Ver.  4.  Shewing  that  thou  canst  save  from  all  danger: 
yea,  though  a  man.  went  to  sea  without  art.]  "Iva  icqv  avtv 
"x»")c  Tig  iirtfiij.  'E7rt/3p  seems  to  require  something  after 
it;  and  ttXoTov  (ver.  3.)  is  too  far  olT:  I  think  the  true  read- 
ing of  the  Greek  is  either  vfia  Kqv  avtv  rixvrig  ng  lirifiy,  and 
thus  the  Arabic  interpreters  translate,  ut  quispiam  sine  ulla 
arte  lignum  abjectum  conscendat,  or  fiXa  Kav  iivtv  Tt'xvrjc  n? 
E7rt/3»J ;  and  thus  Calmet  takes  it,  vous  pouvez  sauver  de  tout 
peril  quand  on  s'engageroit  mime  sur  mer,  sans  le  secours 
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d'auciin  art:  (Com.  in  loc.)  and  the  Vuli^ate  itself  so  un- 
derstands it,  etiamsi  sine  arte  aliquis  adeat  mare  ;  but  the 
sense  is  the  same  in  both  emendations,  viz.  that  art  or  skill 
is  not  always  successful,  nor  indeed  always  necessary  on 
shipboard,  or  at  sea ;  not  always  successful,  as  appears 
from  the  instance  of  the  mariners  in  Jonah,  and  because 
there  are  many  shipwrecks,  notwithstanding  the  skill  of  the 
best  pilots  ;  nor  always  necessary,  because  God  can  save 
without  the  use  and  assistance  of  secondary  means,  as  in 
the  Israelites'  safe  passage  through  the  sea;  or  contrary  to 
the  known  laws  of  nature,  as  when  St.  Peter,  at  Christ's 
command,  walked  upon  the  sea.     And  though  the  pilot 
should  have  little  or  no  skill,  or,  like  Palinurus,  should  by 
some  accident  fall  overboard,  yet  God's  power  can  pre- 
serve from   danger,  when  the  ordinary  and  usual  meaus 
fail.     Or,  should  the  violence  of  a  tempest  render  all  art 
and  management  ineffectual,  and  at  length  force  the  ship 
upon  rocks,  so  that  nothing  but  instant  death  is  appre- 
hended, God  can,  eveniu  this  extremity,  unexpectedly  suc- 
cour the  miserable,  by  an  unforeseen  interposition  of  his 
Providence ;  as  he  has  done  upon  many  occasions,  well 
attested  in  history.    One  cannot  read  the  description  of  St. 
Paul's  voyage,  and  of  that  sad  tempest.  Acts  xxvii.  when 
neither  sun  nor  stars  in  many  days  appeared,  when  they 
were  forced  with  their  own  hands  to  cast  out  the  tackling  of 
the  ship,  so  that  all  hope  of  safety  was  then  taken  away ; 
nor  reflect  upon  the  ensuing  shipwreck  of  him  and  his  com- 
panions, and  their  very  surprising  and  happy  escape  to 
land,  some  on  boards,  and  some  on  pieces  of  the  ship,  with- 
out discerning  the  hand  of  God  in  their  wonderful  preser- 
vation, which  then  is  most  visible  and  distinguished,  when 
hope  is  desperate,  and  art  ceases. 

Ver.  5.  Nevertheless  thou  wouldest  not  that  the  works  of 
thy  wisdom  should  be  idle.']  These  words  may  either  mean, 
that  God  not  only  displays  his  power  at  sea,  but  also  his 
wisdom  is  visible  there,  particularly  in  the  make  of  a  ship, 
and  in  the  art  of  navigation ;  for  God  may  very  properly 
be  said  to  have  taught  men  these,  as  he  first  gave  the  mo- 
del of  a  ship,  when  he  instructed  Noah  to  build  the  ark 
after  such  a  particular  form ;  and  from  thence,  or  by  that 
pattern,  men  first  attempted  to  build  ships,  and  to  sail 
in  them  on  the  surface  of  the  waters.  The  heathens  in- 
deed have  given  the  honour  of  this  invention  to  different 
persons ;  some  to  Jason,  and  the  Argonauts,  that  sailed  to 
Colchis  to  fetch  the  Golden  Fleece,  some  to  Neptune, 
others  to  Atlas,  or  Minerva,  some  to  the  people  of  Crete, 
and  others  to  the  Phoenicians.  But  hence,  or  from  the 
plan  communicated  to  Noah,  we  may  with  most  certainty 
derive  it ;  and  here  we  should  fix  the  epoch,  or  first  ori- 
ginal of  navigation.  Or  the  meaning  may  be,  that  God 
would  have  a  commerce  and  correspondence  carried  on 
even  amongst  the  most  distant  nations,  by  a  traffic  and  ex- 
change of  their  several  produces  and  commodities ;  that 
the  abundance  of  some  might  be  a  supply  for  the  others' 
want,  that  so  none  of  the  good  things  which  God  has  so 
liberally  provided  for  the  comfort  and  conveniency  of  life, 
might  be  idle,  i.  e.  useless  and  superfluous ;  and  therefore, 
or  for  this  purpose  of  a  mutual  intercourse,  men  undertook 
long  and  dangerous  voyages,  encompassing  both  sea  and 
land  to  establish  commerce,  and  to  circulate  what  might 
be  necessary  or  wanting.  We  meet  with  the  like  observa- 
liou  among  the  fragments  of  Pbilo,  a^iov  ^avftaaai  baXaaaav, 


8«'  jJc,  »c.  r.  X.  Beneficio  maris,  terra  regiones  sibi  invicem 
commutationes  bonoriim  pendant,  atque  turn  ea,  quibns  ca- 
rent,  accipiunt ;  turn  ea,  quibus  abundant,  remittunt. 

And  therefore,  men  commit  their  lives  to  a  small  piece  of 
M^ood.]  Seneca  has  the  like  expression : — 

"  Audax  nimium,  qui  freta  primus 
Rate  tam  fragili  perfida  rupit, 
Dubioque  secans  aequora  cursu 
Potuit  tenui  fidere  ligno." 

And  indeed  the  poets  in  general  are  full  of  beautiful  senti- 
ments on  the  occasion,  but  none  so  jocular  as  Juvenal : — 

"  I  nunc,  et  ventis  animam  committe,  dolato 

Confisus  ligno,  digitis  a  morte  remotus 

Quatuor,  aut  septem,  si  sit  latissima  taeda."    (Sat.  xiv.) 

Which  Ovid  has  as  fully  and  more  seriously  described  in 
the  following  short  verse  : — 

"  Tam  prope  nam  lethum,  quam  prope  cernit  aquam ." 

(De  Ponto,  lib.  ii.) 

No  wonder,  therefore,  that  persons  of  the  greatest  courage 
have  trembled  at  the  nearness  of  the  danger;  and  that  the 
great  hero  ^Eneas  himself  was  in  such  a  panic,  in  the  vio- 
lent storm  mentioned  in  the  first  iEneid,  especially  as  the 
heathens  had  a  notion  that  the  soul  was  fire,  and  might  pos- 
sibly be  extinguished  by  the  waters.  But  the  description 
of  the  inspired  poet  exceeds  all  others  in  majesty  and  ter- 
ror. They  are  carried  up  to  the  heaven,  and  down  again  to 
the  deep;  their  soul  melteth  away  because  of  the  trouble. 
(Psal.  cvii.  26.)    This  is  exactly  in  the  strain  of  Virgil: — 

"  Tollimur  in  coelum  curvato  gurgite,  et  idem 
Subducta  ad  manes  imos  descendimus  unda." 

(iEneid.  lib.  iii.) 

Ver.  6.  For  in  the  old  time  when  the  proud  giants  pe- 
rished.] Kai  apxjjc  yap  ctrroXXv/iiivoJv,  k.  t.  X.  I  think  this, 
which  is  the  present  reading  of  all  the  Greek  copies,  a 
mistake ;  probably  Koropxac  yap  oTtoWvfxivwv,  k.  t.  X.  is  the 
true  reading.  Ab  initio  cum  perirent  superbi  gigantes,  &c. 
as  the  Vulgate  has  it;  i.  e.  when  the  old  world,  through  ex- 
cess of  wickedness,  perished  by  water.  But  why  are  the 
giants  particularly  mentioned,  when  the  text  in  Gen.  vi.  12. 
says,  that  all  flesh  had  corrupted  his  way  upon  the  earth  ? 
the  answer  is,  that,  by  a  known  figure  of  speech,  a  part  here 
is  put  for  the  whole ;  and  those  giants  are  principally  men- 
tioned, as  being  the  ringleaders,  and  the  most  flagrant  ex- 
amples of  wickedness.  For  by  the  word  giants  we  are  to 
understand,  not  only  men  of  uncommon  stature,  but  vio- 
lent and  bloody  men,  who  filled  the  world  with  rapine  and 
murders.  Hence  some  of  the  ancients  explain  the  word 
yiyavreg  by  (iiaioi,  violent  men;  and  sonaehy  aat^iic, wicked 
men.  They  are  here  called  {nnpri(j>avoi,  which  may  mean, 
not  only  their  being  proud  upon  account  of  their  size,  but, 
which  is  a  general  consequence,  their  being  overbearing  by 
reason  of  their  great  strength.  We  may  likewise  under- 
stand by  perished,  their  perishing  by  an  everlasting  de- 
struction :  for  the  ancient  name  for  hell  among  the  Jews 
was,  coetus  gigantum,  and  there  are  many  texts  of  Scrip- 
ture that  seem  to  lead  to  this  sense.  (Job  xxvi.  5,  6.  in 
the  Hebrew  and  Vulgate;  Prov.  xxi.  16.  See  also  Mr. 
Mede's  7th  disc.) 
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The  hope  of  the  world  governed  by  thy  hand  escaped  m 
a  weak  vessel]  Coverdale's  aad  the  other  ancient  English 
versions  apply  these  words  to  the  ship,  and  not  to  the 
persons  in  it,  rendering.  He,  in  whom  the  hope  was  left  to 
increase  the  world,  went  into  the  ship,  which  was  governed 
through  thy  hand ;  and  so  the  Vulgate  understarids  it,  and 
the  Arabic.     Our  version  follows  the  Greek. 

And  left  to  all  ages  a  seed  of  generation.']  When  the 
earth  was  purged  from  a  deluge  of  sin  by  a  deluge  of  wa- 
ter,—that  there  might  be  some  living  witnesses  of  the 
world's  being  thus  destroyed ;  and  that  the  memory  of 
such  an  instance  of  God's  justice,  power,  and  hatred  of 
sin  might  be  preserved  to  succeeding  ages, — Noah  and  his 
fiamily,  upon  whose  safety  likewise  the  future  increase  and 
peopling  of  the  world  again  depended,  and  therefore  here 
properly  called  the  hope  of  it,  were  preserved  in  the  ark 
from  perishing  by  the  water,  and  by  God's  command  he 
preserved  some  few  individuals  of  every  species,  to  repair 
the  almost  universal  loss,  and  by  a  new  progeny  renew  the 
face  of  the  earth,  which  is  the  seed  of  generation  here 
meant.  According  to  the  ancients,  only  Deucalion  and 
Pyrrha  survived  the  flood,  and  in  these  they  placed  the 
growing  hopes  of  the  world :  thus  Ovid, — 

"  Nunc  genus  in  nobis  restat  mortale  duobus." 

Plato  and  Lucian  call  those  few  persons  who  remained  alive 
Zwvvpa,  i.  e.  live  coals,  who  were  to  rekindle  the  vital  flame, 
and  continue  the  human  race.  When  Noah  went  out  of  the 
ark,  God  blessed  him  and  his  sons,  i.  e.  he  renewed  the  bless- 
ing bestowed  before  upon  Adam,  saying,  as  after  anew  cre- 
ation,/ncrcase  and  multiply;  nay,  it  is  very  observable, 
that  God  repeats  this  blessing  twice,  (Gen.  ix.  1. 7.)  to  de- 
note as  well  its  greater  certainty  as  universality.  "  Noah 
(says  Theodoret)  was  now  the  seed  of  mankind,  the  new 
root  of  human  nature,  and,  as  it  were,  a  second  Adam :  ac- 
cordingly God  confers  upon  him  the  same  benediction,  as 
upon  the  father  of  the  former  world."  (Quaest.  in  Gen.  53.) 
As  Noah  stood  thus  as  it  were  in  the  place  of  Adam,  so 
St.  Chrysostom  observes  of  Noah,  that  he  repaired  the  loss 
of  dignity  sustained  by  Adam's  fall,  and  obtained  from  the 
Divine  goodness  some  external  privileges  Adam  had  lost; 
and,  as  an  instance  of  this,  he  alleges  the  return  of  the 
savage  world  in  the  ark,  to  that  submission,  which,  ac- 
cording to  the  Divine  appointment,  they  paid  to  the  first 
roan  before  the  fall.    (Horn.  25.  in  Gen.) 

Ver.  7.  For  blessed  is  the  wood  whereby  righteousness 
Cometh.]  i.  e.  Blessed  is  the  wood  which  serveth  for  good 
and  righteous  purposes,  and  blessed  is  the  ark  in  particu- 
lar, which  preserved  so  good  a  man  as  Noah  was  (for 
blessedness  in  Scripture  is  applied  to  things  as  well  as 
persons  that  contribute  to  any  good  work),  for  he  was  a 
great  instance  of  the  righteousness  which  is  by  faith,  and 
as  such  is  numbered  among  the  heroes  in  the  eleventh  to 
the  Hebrews:  he  was  also  a  remarkable  preacher  of  right- 
eousness to  the  old  world,  warning  them  for  a  hundred  and 
twenty  years,  to  escape  the  general  danger  and  destruction 
that  threatened  them ;  and  in  his  family  the  true  religion 
was  preserved,  particularly  in  Shem,  who  was  the  root  of 
the  Divine  peculium,  in  the  postdiluvian,  as  Seth  was  in  the 
antediluvian  world.  But  I  cannot  think  that  these  words 
arc  spoken  prophetically  of  the  cross,  or  that  they  any 
ways  allude  to  it :  that  they  may  be  applied  to  it  by  way 


of  accommodation,  and  have  actually  been  so  applied  by 
several  of  the  fathers,  particularly  St.  Cyprian,  Jiistin  Mar- 
tyr, Ambrose,  Austin,  Chrysostom,  Clemens  Alexandrinus, 
&c.  I  readily  grant,  and  indeed  such  a  comparison  seems 
easy  and  natural:  for,  referring  this  passage  to  the  ark 
spoken  of  in  the  foregoing  verse,  to  which  undoubtedly  it 
originally  and  primarily  relates,  this  ark  of  wood  may  in  a 
secondary  sense  be  considered  as  a  type  of  the  church, 
and  of  that  salvation,  which  true  believers  shall,  in  all  ages, 
obtain  by  faith  in  a  crucified  Saviour,  who  in  the  Old  Tes- 
tament is  called  The  Lord  our  righteousness.  ( Jer.  xxiii.  6.) 
Some  have  understood  this  passage  of  our  author  of  the 
punishment  of  notorious  offenders ;  that  the  wood  upon 
which  such  sinners  suffer,  and  which  is  the  adjudged  instru- 
ment of  justice  and  vengeance,  is  blessed,  as  doing  service 
to  the  public,  by  the  exemplary  dispatch  of  such  as  are  not 
fit  to  live.     But  this  interpretation  seems  forced. 

Ver.  8.  But  that  which  is  made  with  hands  is  cursed.] 
Something  is  here  omitted  or  must  necessarily  be  under- 
stood ;  for  it  is  not  true,  that  every  thing  that  is  made  with 
hands  is  cursed,  for  then  the  ark  itself  would  be  cursed : 
I  conceive,  therefore,  that  graven  images  should  be  sup- 
plied ;  Cursed  is  the  graven  image  which  is  made  with  hands. 
But  this  likewise  must  be  understood  with  some  liinitation, 
for  the  bare  making  of  an  image  is  not  in  all  cases  to  be 
condemned :  for,  besides  that  Moses  calls  this  art  one  of 
the  gifts  of  God,  that  act  of  God  in  giving  orders  for  the 
brazen  serpent  to  be  made  and  set  up,  and  the  cherubim 
to  be  placed  over  the  mercy-seat,  shews,  that  the  bare 
making  of  images  is  not  unlawful.  Accordingly,  the  writers 
of  the  decalogue  do  not  understand  the  second  com- 
mandment, as  if  it  forbade  the  making  of  images  in  general, 
but  the  making  them  with  a  design  to  represent  the  Divine 
Majesty,  or  to  worship  and  kneel  before  them.  The  sense 
therefore  of  this  passage  seems  to  be,  that  the  image,  which 
is  made  with  an  intent  to  be  worshipped,  and  by  which 
cometh  unrighteousness,  is  accursed.  And  the  reason  of 
its  being  accursed  is,  from  the  great,  I  should  say  infinite, 
disproportion  that  there  is  between  an  image  and  the  Di- 
vine nature ;  and  that  being  corruptible  it  should  be  ac- 
counted God.  If  the  insensible  wood,  or  image,  then,  is 
cursed,  no  wonder  that  the  maker  of  it  should  be  so  in  an 
equal  or  greater  degree,  as  it  follows  in  the  next  words. 

As  well  it,  as  he  tlmt  made  it.]  This  is  agreeable  to  Scrip- 
ture, which  says.  Cursed  is  the  man  which  maketh  any 
graven  or  molten  image,  and  putteth  it  in  a  secret  place ;  i.e. 
privately  worships  it;  for  it  is  upon  account  of  its  being 
worshipped,  that  it  is  there  called  aw  abomination  unto  the 
Lord.  (Deut.xxvii.  15.)  Nor  is  it  particular  to  the  Scrip- 
ture only,  to  denounce  and  execute  vengeance  upon  the 
idol-maker ;  even  the  poets,  when  they  give  us  an  account 
of  Prometheus's  vanity,  tell  us,  at  the  same  time,  how  their 
Jupiter  vindicated  his  honour,  by  the  severe  punishment 
inflicted  upon  the  insolent  oflender.  I  think  this  verse  and 
the  context  would  be  more  perfect,  if  the  worshipper,  who 
is  the  principal,  if  not  the  only  offender,  had  been  inserted. 
For  the  idol  itself  is  senseless  and  inanimate,  or,  as  St.  Paul 
in  one  word  well  expresses  it,  is  nothing,  and  therefore,  as 
such,  cannot  be  the  object  of  punishment ;  but  the  person 
who  sins  by  it,  which  is  Capellus's  objection  against  this 
place :  and  as  to  the  statuary  that  makes  the  idols,  how  far 
he  is  faulty,  the  following  lines  of  Martial  will  inform  us  : — 
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"  Qui  fingit  sacros  auro  vel  marmore  vultus, 
Non  facit  ille  Deos  ;  qui  colit,  ille  facit." 

So  that  as  he  alone  turns  images  or  pictures  into  idols  or 
false  gods  who  worships  them,  he  should  have  been  chiefly 
taken  notice  of  as  most  obnoxious  to  the  Divine  displeasure. 
As  it  is  the  worship  therefore  that  makes  properly  the  idol, 
possibly  the  idolater  may  be  included  in  the  maker,  and  is 
the  6  aaifiwv  in  the  next  verse:  and  thus  Calmet  says  it  may 
be  understood,  lefaux  Dieu,  avec  celui  qui  lift  rend  un  culte 
sacrilege.     (Com.  in  loc.) 

Ver.  11.  Therefore  even  upon  the  idols  of  the  gentiles 
shall  there  be  a  visitation.]  This  may  be  taken  in  two  senses, 
according  as  we  understand  the  term  idol,  which  may  either 
mean  the  material  image,  or  the  false  god  represented  by 
it.  But  it  may  be  asked,  how  a  visitation  or  punishment 
can  properly  come  upon  the  idol  which  is  inanimate  ?  The 
Chaldee  paraphrase  upon  Exod.  xii.  12.  will  explain  this, 
where  the  judgments  threatened  upon  the  gods  of  the 
Egyptians  are  expressed  in  the  four  following  instances: 
"Idolafusilia  liquefient,  idola  lapidea  resecabuntur,  idola 
testacea  fient  minuta  frusta,  idola  lignea  fient  cinis."  And 
that  the  images  of  their  god  Apis,  and  their  other  deities, 
were  thrown  down  by  an  earthquake  when  their  first- 
born were  slain,  St.  Jerome  asserts,  ad  Fabiol.  from  Jew- 
ish tradition,  and  Artapanus  in  Euseb.  lib.  ix.  de  Praepar. 
The  like  example  was  made  of  Dagon,  by  the  virtue  of  the 
Divine  Majesty  appearing  on  the  ark,  for  he  fell  before  it, 
and  laid  on  the  ground,  a  headless  idol,  and  a  senseless 
trunk.  Or  it  may  mean,  that  the  demons  and  evil  spirits 
which  inhabited  these  idols,  and  from  thence  gave  their  de- 
lusive oracles,  shall  be  detected  and  dispersed.  St.  Cyprian 
speaks  of  them  in  aftertimes  as  thus  visited,  "  Hi  adjurati 
per  deum  vcrum  a  nobis,  statim  cedunt,  et  de  obsessis  cor- 
poribus  exire  coguntur: — videas  illos  nostra  voce  etopera- 
tione  majestatis  occultae,  flagris  caedi,  igne  torreri,  incre- 
mento  poena;  propagantis  extendi,  ejulare,  gemere,  depre- 
cari."  (De  Idol,  vanit.)  The  prophets,  in  many  parts  of 
their  writings,  foretell  that  there  shall  be  a  final  period  put 
to  idolatry,  Isa.  ii.  11.  Zech.  xiii.  2.  Jer.  x.  15.  where  the 
prophet,  speaking  of  idols,  says,  according  to  theLXX.  iv 
Kutpn)  fTTiaKOTrrig  avTtJjv  airo\ovvTai,  an  expression  which  has 
a  near  resemblance  with  that  of  this  writer;  and  in  ver.  11. 
he  has  the  same  threatening,  but  in  the  Chaldee  language, 
as  the  learned  observe,  (see  Witsii  Exercit.  in  Symb. 
Apostol.  p.  125.  Poll  Synop.  in  loc.)  that  the  Jews,  being 
thus  prepared  against  the  attempts  of  the  idolatrous  Baby- 
lonians, might  be  better  able  to  answer  them  in  their  own 
language. 

Because  in  the  creature  of  God  they  are  become  an  abo- 
mination.] The  sense  seems  to  be,  that  idols  are  an  abo- 
ii\ination  by  the  abnse  of  some  of  God's  creatures;  for 
whatever  be  the  matter  of  their  idols,  whether  gold,  silver, 
stone,  or  wood,  things  otherwise  harmless  and  useful  are 
perverted  by  this  misapplication  of  them  to  idolatrous  pur- 
poses; and,  on  this  account,  God  will  shew  his  displea- 
sure and  resentment  even  against  such  insensible  things. 

Ver.  12.  For  the  devising  of  idols  was  the  beginning  of 
(spiritual)  fornication.]  In  the  language  of  Scripture,  idol- 
atry is  represented  as  a  sort  of  fornication  or  adultery; 
and  the  worship  of  false  gods  is  called,  The  going  a  whoring 
after  them.  (Lev.  xvii.7.  Ezek.  xxiii.30.  Hos.iv.  12.  ix.  1.) 


Hence  the  idolatry  of  the  Jews  is  expressly  called  unclean- 
ness,  because  it  was  an  alienation  of  the  hearts  and  bodies 
of  them  from  the  God  of  Israel,  who  had  chosen  that 
church  as  his  spouse.  And  when  the  Jews  were  at  length 
brought  off  from  this  sin,  they  represented  the  idolatry  of 
others  under  the  name  of  fornication.  (John  viii.  41.)  Our 
version,  it  is  plain,  takes  it  in  this  sense,  by  calling  it  here 
47>/)i7Ma^/omjca/ion,  though  none  of  the  other  versions  so 
confine  the  sense,  or  take  any  notice  of  the  word  spiritual. 
And  indeed  the  observation  is  equally  true  of  fornication 
strictly  so  called  ;  for  the  heathen  idolaters  were  likewise 
tiie  most  infamous  fornicators,  and  their  hidden  mysteries 
were  little  else  than  acts  of  uncleanness,  a  melancholy  de- 
tail of  which  follows  in  the  conclusion  of  this  chapter. 
Tertullian's  words  are  very  observable,  who  joins  these 
vices  as  if  they  were  inseparable.  "  Quis  immundis  spiriti- 
bus  operatus.non  conspurcatus,  et  constuprafus  incedit?" 
(De  Idol.  cap.  1.)  And  St.  Peter,  describing  the  vicious 
customs  of  the  gentiles,  says,  that  they  walked. in  lascivi- 
ousness  and  lusts,  and  abominable  idolatries.  (1  Pet.  iv.  3.) 
To  these  impurities  they  were  led  by  the  traditional  ac- 
counts of  the  lewd  amours  of  their  false  gods ;  and  when 
once  men  began  as  it  were  to  consecrate  crimes  by  the  au- 
thority of  their  gods,  there  was  nothing  which  they  did  not 
commit  without  scruple  and  without  shame,  under  the 
shelter  of  their  example.  "  Ego  Homuncio  non  facerem  ?" 
(Eunuch,  act.  iii.  sc.  5.)  was  therefore  but  a  natural  con- 
clusion, when  the  great  thunderer  was  known  to  have  com- 
mitted a  rape,  and  authorized  the  same  villany. 

And  the  invention  of  them  the  corrupfion  of  life.]  As  the 
practice  of  idolatry  was  attended  with  impurities  of  all 
sorts,  and  particularly  with  unnatural  and  shameless  un- 
cleanness, it  is  very  properly  here  called  ^0opa  ^wijc,  the 
corruption  of  life.  That  <^0opo  signifies  corruption  through 
lust,  is  evident  from  many  places  of  Scripture  where  it  is 
so  used,  particularly  in  the  Epistles  of  St.  Paul  and  St.  Pe- 
ter ;  it  is  so  taken  by  Ignatius,  and  other  ancient  ecclesi- 
astical writers,  and  by  Philo,  who  ranks  it  with  fornication 
and  adultery  ;  and,  as  a  branch  of  great  uncleanness, ranks 
it  among  other  instances  of  transgression,  which  are  a 
breach  of  the  seventh  commandment.  (Phil,  de  Spec.  Leg.) 

Ver.  13.  For  neither  were  they  from  the  beginning,  nei- 
ther shall  they  be  for  ever.]  The  most  ancient  idolatry  was 
undoubtedly  the  worship  of  the  heavenly  bodies ;  but,  as 
ancient  as  this  was,  we  read  nothing  of  it  certain,  and 
which  may  be  absolutely  depended  on,  before  the  deluge  ; 
nor  are  learned  men  in  general  agreed,  that  it  was  one  of 
those  pollutions  which  defiled  the  old  world.  And  indeed 
there  were  many  causes  which  might  prevent  the  sin  of 
idolatry  so  early, — as,  the  infancy  of  the  world  from  the 
creation,  the  memory  of  which  must  be  still  fresh ;  the  lon- 
gevity of  the  antediluvians,  of  Adam,  Seth,  and  the  rest  of 
the  holy  line,  who  could,  and  did  most  probably,  inculcate 
and  deliver  to  their  families,  what  themselves  were  so 
abundantly  assured  of  with  respect  to  Almighty  God's  be- 
ing and  oneness.  Add  to  this,  likewise,  the  appearance  of 
the  Aoyoc,  or  Son  of  God,  to  Adam  and  others.  (See  Teni- 
son  on  Idol.  p.  39.)  The  worship  of  images  came  in  much 
later;  the  earliest  account  we  have  of  them  is  probably 
that  of  Laban's  teraphim.  Gen.  xxxi.  or  his  Penates,  as 
they  are  thought.  (See  Selden,  de  cult,  extran.  primord. 
cap.  3.)  It  appears  from  Varro,  that  the  Romans  had  sub- 
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sisted  above  a  hundred  and  seventy  years  before  they  had 
any  images,  but  they  were  idolaters  long  before  that  time. 
Tarquinius  Priscus  is  first  thought  to  have  introduced  them 
from  the  Greeks.  (See  Aust.  de  Civ.  Dei,  lib.  iv.  31. 
Thomdike,  of  the  Laws  of  the  Church,  p.  289.)  Our  au- 
thor intimates,  that  the  custom  of  worshipping  dead  men 
for  gods  corh-ibuted  to  it,  (ver.  15.)  the  date  of  which  may 
be  fetched  from  history.  And  as  to  polytheism  in  general, 
one  knows  from  thence  the  epoch  and  original  of  all  the 
false  gods,  when  Jupiter,  Hercules,  Neptune,  &c.  first 
commenced  deities,  and  on  what  account;  so  that  idolatry 
may  be  looked  upon  as  of  late  date,  compared  to  the  most 
ancient  and  true  religion,  which  has  always  subsisted,  and 
will  always  continue  in  the  world.  And  as  God  hath  al- 
ready blotted  out  the  very  names  of  many  of  the  heathen 
idols,  it  may  be  looked  upon  as  an  earnest  of  the  utter  de- 
struction of  the  rest. 

Ver.  14.  For  by  the  vain-glory  of  men  they  entered  into 
the  world,  and  therefore  shall  they  come  shortly  to  an  end.} 
Vain  and  proud  men,  not  content  with  common  honours, 
aspired  after  Divine,  and  affected  to  be  called  gods ;  and, 
from  a  principle  of  vanity  and  self-love,  would  have  their 
images  erected  and  adored,  proposing  immortality  to 
themselves  from  hence  ;  but  their  expectations  have  been 
frustrated,  and  their  images  of  no  long  continuance.  Our 
translators  render  it  in  the  future  tense,  as  prophetical  of 
what  should  happen  hereafter ;  but  the  original  expresses 
it  by  the  time  past,  Bia  tovto  avvrofiov  avTwv  riXog  imvoiiOr). 
The  Arabic  assigns  here  the  same  reason  for  such  am- 
bitious attempts,  "  cumque  propterea  finis  illorum  sit 
brevis,  hinc  idola  excogitarunt ;"  that  idols  were  invented 
as  a  sort  of  artifice  to  prolong  the  shortness  of  their  lives. 
The  Vulgate  takes  KcvoBoKla  in  the  nominative  case,  and 
renders  supervacuitas  hominum  advenit  in  orbem  terrarum, 
et  ideo  brevis  illorum  finis  est  inventus;  understanding  it 
probably  of  the  sin  of  our  first  parents :  but  Dr.  Grabe, 
who  has  ^avaroQ  in  a  parenthesis,  is  more  explicit;  viz. 
that  death  entered  at  first  into  the  world  through  man's 
ambition,  and  on  that  account  they  lost  their  intended  im- 
mortality,  and  a  period  was  fixed  to  human  life.  This 
indeed  appears  to  be  the  sentiment  of  our  author  in  several 
places,  (i.  16.  ii.  33.)  but  that  sense  does  not  seem  so  agree- 
able to  the  context. 

Ver.  15.  For  a  father  afflicted  with  untimely  mourning, 
when  he  hath  made  an  image  of  his  child  soon  taken  away, 
now  honoured  him  as  a  god,  which  was  then  a  dead  man.] 
The  author  here  points  out  the  beginning  or  source  of  a 
particular  species  of  idolatry;  viz.  that  a  father  having 
lost,  by  an  untimely  death,  a  dear  son,  causes  the  image 
of  him  to  be  made  to  perpetuate  his  memory,  which  is 
adored  by  himself  and  domestics.  At  first  this  was  in- 
tended only  to  solace  grief,  by  an  imaginary,  or  repre- 
sentative presence  of  him  that  was  dead  ;  but  that  tender 
respect  which  parents  bear  to  their  children  increasing 
after  their  death,  and  a  certain  impotent  desire  joined 
thereto  of  still  enjoying  their  companies  whom  they  so 
dearly  loved,  together  with  a  fond  persuasion  that  the 
dead  were  in  a  capacity  of  knowing  and  accepting  such 
ceremonious  instances  of  love  and  respect,  put  them  upon 
procuring  sacrifices,  and  other  acknowledgments  of  Divine 
honour,  to  be  publicly  assigned  them  after  death ;  and  at 
length  a  civil  respect  terminated  in  superstition  and  idol- 
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atry.  Thus  St.  Cyprian:  "  Inde  illis  instituta  templa ; 
inde  ad  defunctorum  vultus  per  imaginem  detinendos  ex- 
pressa  simulacra,  quibus  et  immolabant  hostias,  et  dies 
festos  dando  honores  celebrabant.  Inde  posteris  facta 
sunt  sacra,  quas  primis  fuerant  assumpta  solatia."  (De 
Idol,  vanit.)  Cicero  is  a  celebrated  instance  of  the  very 
fond  affection  of  a  parent  for  a  deceased  child.  He  had  a 
mind  to  perpetuate  the  memory,  and  consecrate  the  virtue, 
of  his  favourite  daughter  TuUia  by  a  temple,  the  most 
ancient  way  of  doing  honour  to  the  dead  that  had  deserved 
well.  We  have  her  apotheosis  in  the  following  words: 
"  Te  omnium  optiraara  doctissiniamque,  approbantibus 
diis  immortalibus  ipsis,  in  eorum  coetu  locatam,  ad  opi- 
nionem  omnium  mortalium  consecrabo."  (De  Consol.  see 
also  Lactantius,  de  falsa  Rel.  lib.  i.  15.  and  the  writer  of 
his  Life,  vol.  ii.  p.  378.)  Not  unlike  our  author's  account 
is  what  Diophantus  the  Lacedemonian  mentions  of  Syro- 
phanes  the  Egyptian,  whose  grief  was  so  excessive  for  the 
death  of  his  only  Son,  the  designed  heir  of  his  immense 
fortunes,  that  he  ordered  an  image  to  be  made  of  him,  as 
a  sort  of  relief  and  comfort  to  him  under  his  distress ; 
that  his  servants  and  dependants,  to  flatter  their  master, 
used  to  crown  the  image  with  flowers,  to  burn  incense  to 
it,  and  to  fly  to  it  as  their  deliverer,  "  quasi  salutis  certis- 
simo  coUatori,"  after  the  commission  of  any  great  fault : 
Fulgent.  Mythol.  lib.  i.  and,  according  to  him  and  the 
etymologists,  itSwXov  is  so  called,  quasi  tldoSvvri,  i.  e.  do- 
loris  species.  And  that  in  Scripture  idols  and  sorrows  are 
expressed  by  the  same  word  in  the  Hebrew,  see  Selden, 
De  cult,  extran.  primord.  cap.  3.  So  that  our  author's 
account  is  not  quite  singular,  nor  so  much  to  be  con- 
demned as  Calvin  (Instit.  lib.  i.  cap.  11.)  and  Capellus 
have  represented  if.  (Strict,  in  lib.  Sap.)  For  the  design 
of  this  writer  was  not  to  set  down  all  the  sorts  of  idolatry, 
nor  the  original  and  order  of  each  in  point  of  time ;  he 
did  not  mean  this  as  the  only  or  the  first  source  of  all 
idolatry  ;  nor  does  he  exclude,  or  deny,  that  there  are 
others  more  ancient,  which  he  himself  mentions  in  some  of 
the  foregoing  chapters.  His  design  here  is  only  to  shew 
the  ridiculousness  of  idolatry  and  the  folly  of  idolaters ; 
and  this  he  has  sufficiently  done,  by  shewing  the  rise  of 
some  of  them,  in  some  very  remarkable  instances.  (See 
Calmet's  Diction,  in  voce  Idolatry,  and  his  Dissertation 
sur  I'Origine  de  I'ldolatrie.) 

Ver.  IC).  And  graven  images  were  worshipped  by  the 
commandments  of  kings,]  Or  tyrants,  as  the  marginal  read- 
ing is.  And  thus  Coverdale  renders,  Tyrants  compelled 
men  by  violence  to  honour  images  ;  which  seems  preferable, 
as  it  suit.s  better  with  the  character  of  the  latter ;  for  a 
good  king  will  rather  labour  to  establish  virtue,  which  is 
his  best  image,  a  stamp  more  honourable  than  any  upon 
the  most  valuable  coin,  or  even  than  art  itself  can  reach. 
We  cannot  have  a  fuller  proof  of  the  vain-glory  of  a 
tyrant,  than  in  that  worship  which  Nebuchadnezzar  or- 
dered, upon  pain  of  death,  to  he  paid  to  the  golden  image, 
which,  in  the  province  of  Babylon,  he  had  set  up.  (Dan.  iii.) 
Nor  had  Darin s's  decree  less  vanity  in  it.  That  whosoever 
should  ask  a  petition  of  any  god  or  man  for  thirty  days, 
bid  of  him  only,  should  be  cast  into  the  den  of  lions.  (Dan. 
vi.)  The  like  observation  may  be  made  upon  many  of  the 
Roman  emperors,  whose  ambition  carried  them  to  have 
their  statues  erected,  and  Divine  honours  paid  to  them. 
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Ninus  also  introduced  the  same  superstition,  for  he  set 
up  the  image  of  his  father  Belus,  to  be  publicly  honoured 
by  his  people ;  and,  that  great  resort  might  be  made,  and 
respect  paid  to  it,  he  pardoned  all  oflenders,  how  great 
soever  their  crimes  were,  that  fled  unto  that  image  ;  which 
encouragement,  together  with  the  authority  and  command 
of  the  king  himself,  multiplied  the  number  of  its  wor- 
shippers. 

Ver.  17.  Whom  men  could  not  honour  in  presence,  be- 
cause they  dwelt  far  off,  they  took  the  counterfeit  of  his 

visage  from  far,  that they  might  flatter  him  that  was 

absent,  as  if  fie  were  present.'}  The  author  here  considers 
the  original  of  the  worship  and  deification  of  kings ;  that  at 
first  an  image,  picture,  or  statue,  was  made  of  them,  as  an 
instance  of  civil  respect  to  them,  and  fondness  for  them ; 
who  being  far  distant  from  many  parts  of  their  dominions, 
and  often  absent  from  them  in  foreign  wars,  their  subjects 
by  this  device  supplied  the  loss  of  their  personal  resi- 
dence among  them.  But  this  afterward  was  the  occasion 
of  great  superstition  and  idolatry ;  for  in  time,  and  espe- 
cially after  the  deaths  of  their  favourite  kings,  which  was 
a  loss  irrecoverable,  and  an  absence  the  most  regretted, 
they  proceeded  even  to  adoration  of  them.  The  heathens 
were  induced  probably  to  this  worship  of  their  kings, 
either  out  of  a  compliment  to  their  vanity,  which  was 
oftenest  the  case  ;  or  from  an  opinion  that,  being  the 
representatives  of  God's  power  on  earth,  worship  was 
really  due  to  them ;  or  upon  account  of  their  extraordi- 
nary virtues  ;  or  from  a  sense  of  gratitude  for  benetits  re- 
ceived from  them :  but  there  was  something  of  policy  in 
the  worship  of  their  dead  kings  ;  for  by  thus  paying 
homage  to  departed  merit,  they  hoped  hereby  to  induce 
their  successors  to  the  like  endeavour  of  governing  well. 
Nor  was  their  apotheosis  without  a  mixture  of  flattery  too 
of  their  successors'  vanity,  who  were  pleased  to  be  thought 
of  Divine  extraction,  and  to  be  descended  from  so  high 
an  original ;  which  notion  itself  contributed  not  a  little  to 
the  establishment  of  this  error.  (See  Lactantius,  do  falsa 
Relig.  lib.  i.  15.)  The  same  observation  upon  the  original 
of  this  worship  is  made  by  Minucius  Felix :  "  Dum  reges 
suos  colunt  religiose ;  dum  defunctos  eos  desiderant  in 
imaginibus  videre  ;  dum  gestiunt  eorum  memorias  in  sta- 
tuis  detinere ;  sacra  facta  sunt,  qua;  fuerant  assumpta  so- 
latia," (p.  375.  Cypr.  de  Idol,  van.) 

Ver.  18.  Also  the  singular  diligence  of  the  artificer  did 
help  to  set  forward  the  ignorant  to  more  superstition.]  i.  e. 
To  lead  the  ignorant  into  more  superstition.  Coverdale's 
version  of  the  place  is  clearer,  and  better  expressed,  The 
singular  cunning  of  the  craftsman  gave  the  ignorant  also  a 
great  occasion  to  worship  images.  At  first  the  figures  or 
images  of  the  deities  seemed  to  have  been  made  of  earth, 
clay,  stone,  wood,  in  a  rude  and  imperfect  manner.  (Sec 
Principes  de  la  Sculpture,  liv.  ii.  cap.  1.)  Clemens  Alex- 
andrinus  observes,  that  before  the  art  of  carving  was  in- 
vented, the  ancients  erected  pillars,  and  paid  their  worship 
to  them,  as  to  statues  of  their  gods.  (Strom,  lib.  i.)  Pau- 
sanias,  in  his  excellent  survey  of  Greece,  says,  that  in 
early  times  men  worshipped  rude  stones,  sharpened  only 
at  the  top,  for  their  gods ;  which  Scaliger  shews  was  the 
custom  of  the  Phoenicians  in  particular.  (See  Append,  ad 
lib.  de  emend.  Temp.)  But  when  sculpture  and  picture, 
and  other  ways  of  imagery,  were  brought  to  perfection, 


idolatry  in  proportion  advanced ;  for  images,  as  appears 
both  from  the  Greek  and  Roman  history,  being  the  means 
to  increase  it,  the  more  art  and  skill  that  were  used  to 
recommend  and  set  these  ofi*,  the  more  danger  there  was 
of  men's  being  pleased  with  and  seduced  by  them ;  for  the 
unskilful  multitude,  seeing  the  sacred  image  of  their  prince, 
or  some  favourite  benefactor,  carved  into  all  the  members 
and  organs  of  life  so  artificially,  that  to  the  sight  it  seemed 
to  be  a  real  and  living  person,  were  easily  drawn,  through 
the  weakness  of  their  understanding,  and  the  finished 
beauty  of  the  piece,  to  imagine  that  it  was  really  ani- 
mated, and  to  adore  it  as  a  living  and  powerful  deity, 
such  as  was  able  to  do  them  good  or  hurt,  according  to 
its  own  pleasure.  Hence,  says  Philo,  Moses  with  great 
prudence  banished  Zu>ypa(})lav  koI  avSpiavroiroiiav  from  the 
Hebrew  commonwealth,  as  fearing  the  dangerous  conse- 
quences which  such  artful  resemblances  of  nature  might 
have  upon  a  gross  people,  inclined  to  idolatry,  (lib.  de 
Gigantib.)  The  like  observation  may  be  made  upon  other 
images  of  the  ancients,  many  of  which  were  so  contrived, 
as  to  help  forward  superstition,  and  to  lead  the  ignorant 
into  a  higher  opinion  of  the  supposed  deity.  Of  this  sort 
were  those,  whose  mechanism  was  so  curious,  that  they 
seemed  to  hold  immediate  converse  with  heaven :  thus  in 
the  image  of  Serapis  at  Alexandria,  a  little  window  was 
so  framed  by  art,  that  the  sun  shone  on  the  eyes,  lips,  and 
mouth  of  it ;  insomuch,  that  the  people  believed  it  to  hold 
communication  with  that  deity,  and  to  be  inspired  by  it. 
No  less  artful  was  that  device  which  Pliny  mentions  of  an 
iron  image,  which  was  sustained  with  magnets,  that  the 
people  might  behold  it  with  more  veneration,  and  imagine 
it  supported  in  the  air  by  nothing  but  miracles.  Daedalus, 
who  brought  sculpture  to  great  perfection,  and  after  his 
return  from  Egypt  instructed  the  Grecian  artificers  to  imi- 
tate in  their  statues  the  attitude  of  a  person  in  action,  or 
motion,  contrived  himself  a  Venus,  which  moved  so  natu- 
rally, that  it  was  thought  to  have  real  life  and  sensation  ; 
but  all  the  wonder  lay  in  the  quicksilver,  or  mercury, 
which  that  cunning  artist  put  within  the  figure,  to  make  it 
play ;  and  so  the  good  people  were  persuaded  of  the  pre- 
sence of  the  divinity,  by  the  surprising  motion  of  the  figure. 
Nor  was  the  singular  diligence  of  the  artificer  employed 
about  the  image  itself  only,  to  give  it  the  appearance  of 
life  and  sense,  but  as  much  care  was  taken  to  make  the 
idol-temple  beautiful;  for  the  more  superb  and  magnifi- 
cent this  was,  the  greater  and  better  did  the  god  seem  to 
the  multitude,  more  easily  allured  through  the  beauty  of 
the  work.  Thus  Alexander,  to  solace  the  excess  of  grief 
for  his  Hephaestion,  not  only  decreed  him  a  temple,  but 
promised  uncommon  rewards  to  Cleomenes,  the  overseer 
of  his  works,  to  finish  it  with  the  utmost  nicety  and  exact- 
ness.    (Arrian.  de  exped.  Alex.  lib.  vii.) 

Ver.  20.  Took  him  now  for  a  god,  which  a  little  before 
was  but  honoured  as  a  man.}  'S,l(5a<iiia  ikoylaravTo.  ^((iaafia 
is  more  generally  taken  for  worship;  but  sometimes  it  sig- 
nifies the  thing,  or  being,  that  is  worshipped.  Thus  we 
find  it  used.  Acts  xvii.  23.  dvaQiwQoiv  ra  aifiaa^ara  vfXMv, 
which  our  translation  renders,  beholding  your  devotions ; 
but  the  reading  would  be  much  better,  beholding  your 
idols;  or,  as  the  margin  has  it,  beholding  the  gods  you 
worship.  Theophylact  accordingly  expounds  it  by  Ao/- 
/iovtc.  which  Athens  was  notorious  for  worshipping. 
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Ver.  21.  For  men,  serving  either  calamity  or  tyranny, 
did  ascribe  unto  stones  and  stocks,  &c.]  This  is  a  short,  but 
somewhat  obscure  rehearsal  of  the  causes  of  idolatry, 
mentioned  at  large  in  the  seven  foregoing  verses ;  that, 
concurrently  with  other  reasons,  it  arose  either  from  grief 
for  the  loss  of  some  favourite  person,  whose  memory,  by 
an  instance  «f  mistaken  tenderness,  was  endeavoured  to 
be  preserved ;  or  from  the  uncontrollable  will  and  autho- 
rity of  tyrants,  appointing  worship  and  adoration  to  be 
paid  to  insensible  statues ;  which  was  complied  with  gene- 
rally out  of  a  servile  fear :  but  to  good  princes  they  volun- 
tarily erected  them,  not  as  mere  compliments  to  their 
vanity,  but  as  testimonies  of  their  love  and  respect.  St. 
ChrysQstom's  observation  on  the  beginning  of  idolatry  is 
very  just :  oSrw  slButXoXaTpita  twv  dvdpwnwv  liaijkdtv,  vtrip 
ftirpuiv  Tifiwfiivwv  twi'  ^wvtojv,  koL  tiHv  avo^avovTwv'  ovrti) 
^oava  irpoaeKVini^r],  ovtio  nopvtla  eicpaTT)(rf.  Hom.  87.  in 
Matt,  where  nopvHa  seems  to  be  used  in  the  sense  of  Our 
author,  (ver.  l^i.) 

Did  ascribe  unto  stocks  and  stones  the  incommunicable 
name.]  i.  e.  Of  God,  as  the  margin  rightly  supplies ;  which 
title  eminently,  and  by  way  of  distinction  from  all  other 
gods,  belonged  to  the  God  of  Israel,  the  one,  absolute, 
and  only  true  Being.  The  Hebrews  accordingly  call  God 
Hashem,  i.  e.  the  name  ;  and  from  hence,  no  doubt,  Ashima, 
an  appellation  of  God,  is  derived.  The  critics  likewise 
observe,  that  wherever  the  name,  or  the  holy  name,  is  found 
by  itself,  or  put  absolutely,  in  the  Mosaical  writings,  or 
elsewhere,  it  means  God  himself,  or  the  incommunicable 
name.  And  indeed  the  name  of  God  cannot  properly  be 
communicated,  or  be  common  to  him  and  some  other 
being.  For  though  names  proper  are  given,  we  know,  to 
the  individuals  of  the  same  species,  to  distinguish  them 
from  each  other ;  yet,  God  being  singular  in  his  kind,  his 
name  is  as  incommunicable  as  his  essence.  And  thus  St. 
Cyprian:  "  Nee  nomen  Dei  quaeras;  Deus  nomen  est  illi. 
lUic  vocabulis  opus  est,  ubi  propriis  appellationum  insig- 
nibus  multitudo  dirimenda  est :  Deo  qui  solus  est,  Deus 
vocabulum  totum  est."  (De  Idol,  vanit.)  And,  therefore, 
when  Moses  earnestly  inquired  after  his  name,  he  took 
the  name  of  I  am;  implying,  that  he  was  the  only  one  of 
his  species,  that  there  is  none  but  God  that  truly  is,  and 
that  all  others  were  false  gods,  pretending  to  what  they 
were  not,  and  assuming  a  name  which  did  not  belong  to 
them.  Hence  therefore  we  see  the  reason  and  peculiar 
sanctity  of  the  Tetragrammaton  ;  for  other  names  of  God 
being  applicable  to  other  things  or  persons,  as  Elohim  to 
princes,  &c.  the  name  Jehovah,  or  Jave,  or  Jai,  was  not 
communicated  to,  or  participated  by,  any  other  thing  or 
being ;  wherefore  God  challenges  this  as  his  own  peculiar 
name  :  (Exod.  iii.  14.)  and  thus  the  ancient  English  trans- 
lations, and  the  oriental  versions,  seem  to  understand  it. 
But  there  is  another  sense  likewise  of  the  incommunicable 
name ;  viz.  that  great  ineffable  name  which  must  not  be 
communicated  or  mentioned.  Josephus  calls  it,  TrpouTjyo- 
p'lav  TTiol  T]q  ov  iioi  ^ijug  Hiriiv,  i.  e.  a  name  which  it  is  not 
lawful  to  speak  of.  This  the  Jews  were  so  tender  of,  and 
paid  such  a  religious  regard  to,  that  the  name  Jehovah 
was  among  them  dvtK<pt',>vrrrov,  never  to  be  uttered,  unless 
once  in  a  year  by  the  high-priest,  on  the  great  day  of  ex- 
piation ;  and  hence  he  was  said  to  be  a  God  vAthout  a 
name:   and  thus  he  is  described  by  some  early  writers, 


particularly  by  Justin  Martyr,  who  calls  him  Qihq  6  apprt- 
TOQ.  (Apol.  secunda.)  And  in  this  sense  we  may  under- 
stand apprtra  pi'ipara,  2  Cor.  xii.  4.  which  are  not  so  pro- 
perly unspeakable  words,  as  our  translation  renders,  as 
words  which  ought  not  to  be  spoke;  and  so  appr,Tov  is 
used  by  Philo,  de  Somniis;  or  rather,  to  avoid  the  tautology 
in  what  follows,  words  which  God  alone  can  utter ;  and 
thus  a  learned  writer  explains  them :  "  Verba  tantae  ma- 
jestatis,  ut  homine  majora,  Deum  autorem  et  prolocuto- 
rem  arguerent."     (Witsii  Miscell.  sac.  p.  25.) 

Ver.  22.  Whereas  they  lived  in  the  great  war  of  igno- 
rance, those  so  great  plagues  called  theij  peace.]  MfyaXt^ 
ZiovTiQ  ayvoia^  iroXifit^.  "Ayvoia  here  plainly  refers  to  the 
words  before,  rrXavacr^at  rrep\  rrjv  tov  Oiov  yvwaiv,  igno- 
rance of  the  true  God  and  his  worship  ;  which  being  at- 
tended with  slaughter  of  children,  obscene  rites,  adultery, 
murder,  and  other  great  evils  and  mischiefs,  of  which 
there  is  a  long  and  black  catalogue  in  the  following 
I  verses,  may  in  some  sense  be  called  the  mother  of  war  as 
well  as  superstition :  and  yet,  as  shocking  as  these  vices 
were,  these  they  called  peace ;  i.  e.  they  were  pleased  with 
them,  and  thought  themselves  happy  in  the  most  miserable 
condition,  and  under  the  greatest  evils  :  "  lis  sont  assez 
insensibles,  pour  regarder  cet  etat  comme  un  bonheur," 
says  Calmet,  Com.  in  loc.  And  their  ignorance  was  as 
fatal,  and  their  case  as  deplorable,  as  those  who  should 
esteem  the  calamities  of  a  war  a  blessing.  The  expression 
in  this  verse  is  very  singular,  but  Tacitus  has  one  which 
very  much  resembles  it,  Jul.  Agric.  vit.  cap.  30.  where, 
speaking  of  the  Romans,  he  says,  that  when  they  have 
destroyed  all  before  them  with  fire  and  sword,  they  pre- 
tend to  call  all  the  injuries  they  have  done  by  the  false 
name  of  peace,  "  ubi  solitudinem  fecerunt,  pacem  appel- 
lant." 

Ver.  23.  For  tvhilst  they  slew  their  children  in  sacri- 
fices.] Some  of  the  vices  mentioned  in  this  and  the  fol- 
lowing verses,  were  the  very  sacred  rites  of  the  heathen 
worship  itself,  as  that  inhuman  and  impious  custom  of 
offering  their  children  in  sacrifice  to  Moloch.  Grotius 
says,  that  it  was  a  custom  among  the  Phoenicians  for  their 
kings,  in  times  of  great  calamity,  to  sacrifice  one  of  their 
sons,  him  especially  whom  they  loved  best.  (Annot.  in 
Deut.  xviii.)     Silius  Italicus  confirms  the  same  : 

"  Mos  fuit  in  populis,  quos  convenit  advena  Dido, 
Poscere  caede  Deos  veniam,  ac  flagrantibus  aris 
(Infandum  dictu)  parvos  imponere  natos." 

Philo  mentions  the  same  custom,  t^oc  J5  toTc  naiXatotg 

TOV  i^yarrripivov  twv  Tticvwv  tip  a-<payriv  OTiStSovat,  Xvrpov  to7q 
TinwQo'iQ  Salfioai'  (See  Lactant.  lib.  i.  cap.  31.  Plutarch,  de 
Supcrstit.  Minut.  in  Octav.)  Nor  was  this  unnatural  rite 
of  sacrificing  their  own  children  peculiar  to  barbarous 
nations  ;  we  likewise  meet  with  instances  of  this  cruelty 
among  the  Greeks  and  Romans,  and  even,  by  the  Psalmist's 
account,  among  God's  own  people,  Psal.  cvi.  39.  (See  note 
on  xii.  .5,  C.  where  this  subject  is  handled  more  at  large.) 
Or  used  secret  ceremonies.]  Kpixpia  pvoTi'ipia.  They  were 
also  called  dwdppr)Ta  <Tvpj3o\a,  lipa  appryra,  TfXirai  pvari- 
Kol,  and  opertanea  sacra,  which  the  ol  pcfivrifiivoi  were  ac- 
quainted with  only,  and  were  concealed  from  all  others : 
hence,  in  such  writers  as  make  mention  of  these  rites,  as 
Herodotus,  Diodorus,  Apuleius,  all  is  mystery  and  dark- 
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ness  ;  such  were  the  sacrifices  of  Ceres,  Isis,  Cybele, 
Proserpina,  Venus,  Priapus,  Bacchus,  and  other  impure 
deities,  which  were  usually  celebrated  in  the  night,  in 
groves,  caverns,  and  secret  places  ;  and  to  such  mysteries 
of  iniquities  practised  among  the  heathen,  St.  Paul  may 
be  thought  to  allude,  when  he  says.  That  it  is  a  shame  even 
to  speak  of  those  things  which  are  done  of  them  in  secret. 
(Ephes.  V.  12.)  It  appears,  also,  that  they  were  initiated 
into  the  service  of  their  idols  by  lewd  and  indecent  ce- 
remonies ;  the  LXX.  therefore  very  properly,  in  Hosea 
iv.  14.  where  these  rites  are  referred  to,  call  these  idolaters 
by  the  sacrifical  term,  TinXtafiivoi,  which  the  Chaldee  para- 
phrase upon  the  place  thus  renders,  Ipsi  cum  meretrici- 
bus  societate  se  jungunt,  et  cum  scorto  comessantur  et  po- 
tant.  Nay,  which  is  still  more  shocking,  there  are  in- 
stances, both  in  profane  and  sacred  writings,  of  prostitu- 
tions even  in  the  very  temples  themselves :  thus  Juvenal, 

"  Ad  quas  non  Clodius  aras?"  (Sat.  vi.) 

And  in  a  following  satire  there  is  the  like  charge, 

"  Quo  non  prostat  fceraiua  templo?"  (Sat.  ix.) 

The  like  may  be  inferred  from  the  history  of  Paulina,  who 
was  debauched  by  Decius  in  the  temple  of  Isis,  under  the 
notion,  and  with  the  pleasing  thought,  of  her  lying  with 
the  god  Anubis  there.  (See  Joseph.  Antiq.  lib.  xviii.  cap.  4. 
see  also  Amos  ii.  8.  which  is  by  many  understood  in  the 
like  sense.)  But  the  account  in  2  Mace.  vi.  4.  That  the 
temple  was  filled  with  riot  and  revelling  by  the  gentiles,  who 
dallied  with  harlots,  and  Jiad  to  do  with  women  within  the 
circuit  of  the  holy  places,  is  so  full,  that  no  farther  proof 
seems  necessary. 

Or  made  revellings  of  strange  rites.}  'E/ujuavac  i^aXXwv 
^itTfiwv  Kiifiov^.  The  Geneva  Bible  renders.  Or  raging  disso- 
luteness by  strange  rites.  The  passage  seems  to  be  wrong 
printed  in  our  version;  it  should  be,  used  secret  ceremonies, 
or  mad  revellings  of  strange  rites,  i.  e.  Bacchanalian  rites, 
such  as  Theodoret  calls  ra  r^c  dat^tla^  tipyia ;  and  Lactan- 
tius,  more  closely,  works  of  madness,  "Quid  de  iis  dicam, 
qui  abominandam,  non  libidinem,  sed  insaniam  exercent." 
(Instit.  lib.  vi.  cap.  23.)  Kwjuoc  here  is  used  in  an  impure 
sense,  and  means  amorous  revels,  or  unlawful  gratifica- 
tions; by  means  of  which,  as  it  follows  in  the  next  verse, 
they  grieved  others  with  adultery :  and  so,  where  mention 
is  made,  2  Mace.  vi.  4.  before  quoted,  that  the  temple 
was  filled,  aVwn'ac  Kot  Kwfxwv,  it  is  explained  after,  by  dally- 
ing with  harlots.  In  the  same  sense  KiofioQ  is  used,  Rom. 
xiii.  13.  Gal.  v.  21.  1  Pet.  iv.  3.  and  by  Theocritus,  and  the 
scholiasts  on  that  poet,  an  impure  person  is  styled  KWjjiaa- 
TJjc;  which  is  agreeable  to  the  character  of  the  god  Comus, 
who,  according  to  the  ancients,  is  described  to  be  "  Daemon 
amorum  impudicorum  incentor."  (See  Philostrat.  lib.  i.  de 
Imagin.  Suidas  in  voce  Kwjuoc-  Spencer,  de  Leg.  Hebr. 
torn.  i.  p.  618.)  Instead  of  e^oXXcuv  ^tafiwv.  Dr.  Mangey 
reads  oXXokotwv  ^taptutv  here,  which  seems  indeed  more  ex- 
pressive and  proper.  (See  his  notes  on  Philo,  vol.  ii.  de 
Abrahamo.) 

Ver.  25.  So  that  there  reigned  in  all  men,  without  excep- 
tion, blood,  manslaughter. '\  Our  translation  manifestly  fol- 
lows a  copy  which  read  navra^,  probably  the  Vatican;  but 
the  expression  must  be  confined,  though  a  very  general 
one,  to  the  idolaters  only :  for  to  fix  such  black  crimes 


upon  all  men,  without  exception,  is  too  extensive  and  un- 
just a  charge ;  £ind,  if  it  be  considered  thus  universally, 
carries  with  it  a  false  and  unwarrantable  imputation:  it 
must,  therefore,  have  the  same  limited  sense  as  Travra  to 
i9vr\,  Acts  xiv.  16.  which  should  not  be  rendered  all  nations, 
as  our  translation  has  it;  but  the  meaning  is,  and  the  ren- 
dering should  be.  That  in  times  past  God  suffered  all  the 
heathen,  as  distinguished  from  others,  to  walk  in  their  own 
ivays:  and  so  wavriQ  here  must  imply  only  the  heathen 
idolaters,  who  were  the  persons  guilty  of  these  detestable 
vices.  But  the  Alexandrian  manuscript  has  another  and 
better  reading,  iravra  8'  iirifu%  txn,  alfia  koI  (povog,  all  things, 
or  rather  crimes,  are  confounded;  i.  e.  all  sorts  of  sins  are 
promiscuously  committed  by  these  idolaters,  which  are  the 
sad  consequences  of  idol-worship.  This  is  the  sense  of 
Junius  and  Calmet,  and  is  confirmed  by  the  Vulgate  and 
all  the  ancient  versions,  and  is  indeed  to  be  preferred,  as 
it  stands  clear  of  the  former  objection. 

Blood,  manslaughter.]  ATjua  koi  <p6vog.  I  think  our  trans- 
lation should  rather  have  rendered  aljua  by  manslaughter 
than  ipovoQ,  which  undoubtedly  means  murder,  and  ought 
so  to  have  been  expressed.  Al/ua,  in  the  sense  of  man- 
slaughter, is  used  Deut.  xvii.  8.  where  mention  is  jnade  of 
a  matter  in  dispute  between  blood  and  blood,  dvafiiaov  alfxa 
aifiaTog'  where  one  of  them  must  mean  casual  murder,  and 
both  together  answer  to  al/ua  koi  <j>6vog  here,  and  to  Dl  dam, 
and  D^DT  damim  in  the  Hebrew,  i.  e.  blood  and  bloods,  or 
bloodshed  and  murder;  that  DT  in  the  singular  number, 
takes  in  all  manslaughter,  in  battle,  tumults,  casualties,  &c. 
and  UVSl  treacherous,  wilful,  and  insidious  murders,  and  so 
implies  the  strongest  expression  of  guilt  (see  Pagninus's 
Thesaurus,  and  Kircher's  Concordance,  in  voce  D^);  and 
thus,  in  Gen.  iv.  10.  where  Abel's  murder  is  mentioned, 
which  was  undoubtedly  a  wilful  murder,  it  is  expressed  in 
the  plural,  according  to  the  Hebrew.  We  have  in  Ecclus. 
xl.  9.  ^dvaxoq  KOI  aijua,  death  and  bloodshed;  where  aifia 
cannot  mean  murder,  because  it  is  a  punishment  inflicted 
by  God,  as  by  the  sword :  so  in  Ezek.  v.  17.  xxviii.  23. 
xxxviii.  22.  ^dvarog  Koi  alfia  is  rendered  pestilence  and 
blood:  where  alfia  signifies  any  unusual  sort  of  death,  ra- 
ther than  murder. 

Dissimulation.']  AoXog.  This,  I  think,  would  be  better  ren- 
dered deceit  or  cheating,  which  is  its  more  usual  accepta- 
tion: and  so  it  is  taken  in  the  description  of  such  idolaters, 
Rom.  i.  29.  This  sense  likewise  is  more  agreeable  to  the 
context.  By  the  Syriac  interpreters  it  is  rendered, /rawrfe, 
and  by  Calmet,  la  tromperie. 

Corruption,  unfaithfulness.]  4>0opa,  dirKrrla.  We  are  not 
to  understand  (pOopa  of  corruption  of  manners  in  general, 
nor  yet  of  corruption  by  lust  in  particular;  but  of  such 
practices,  probably  bribery,  in  some,  as  induced  others  to 
unfaithfulness,  or  breach  of  trust,  which  is  the  inrKnla  that 
follows,  and  is  used  for  perfidia  ;  and  in  this  sense  the  Sy- 
riac and  Arabic  versions,  with  Junius,  agree,  rendering  the 
words  by  cormptela  and  perfidia;  which  latter  is  certainly 
a  more  proper  word  than  infidelitas,  which  the  Vulgate 
uses.    (See  Rom.  i.  31.) 

Ver.  26.  Disquieting  of  good  men.]  Qopv^oc  dyadwv.  It 
may  as  well  signify,  according  to  the  present  pointing  of 
the  Greek,  confounding  of  good  things,  bonarum  rerum  con- 
fusio;   and  so  some  interpreters  do  indeed  expound  it. 
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According  to  the  sebse  of  our  version,  and  of  almost  all  the 
commentators,  these  idolaters  were  not  only  dtpiXayaOoi, 
despisers  of  those  that  were  good,  (2  Tim.  iii.  3.)  but  their 
opposers  and  persecutors :  but  1  question  the  propriety  of 
this  rendering;  for  I  do  not  well  understand  how  &opv/3oc 
tiyaOwv  can  signify  any  thing,  but  a  crowd  or  tumult  of 
good  people,  js  SopvjSoc  tov  Xaov,  (Mark  xiv.  2.)  means  an 
nproar  of  people  in  general ;  or  how  it  can  be  rendered 
with  our  translators,  disquieting  of  good  men.  Would  not 
the  construction  be  better,  if  these  three  words,  dyaOCjv  xa- 
/Dtroc  duvijaria,  were  taken  together,  as  they  stand  by  them- 
selves in  the  same  stiche  in  the  Alex.  MS.  and  SopujSoe  be 
rendered  by  itself?  It  will  be  sufficiently  distinguished 
from  rapaxoc,  which  goes  before,  as  it  is  of  stronger  signifi- 
cation and  greater  force.  Tapaxog  properly  means  dis- 
turbance, strife,  stirs ;  Topaxoc  oxiK  oXt-yoc,  (ActS  xii.  18.)  710 
small  stir  among  the  soldiers  ;  but  Sopvj3oc  is  properly  tu- 
mults, riots,  insurrections,  which  are  of  a  more  public  and 
dangerous  nature,  and  it  may  be  considered  as  the  conclu- 
sion of  that  climax.  And,  indeed,  the  Bible  commonly 
called  St.  Jerome's  actually  so  distinguishes,  and  renders 
SopujSoc  by  itself,  tumultus:  bonorum  Dei  immemor alio,  i.  e. 
forgetfulness  of  God's  benefits,  or  of  the  good  things  received 
from  the  grace  and  kindness  of  God ;  which  is  likewise  Tiri- 
nus's  interpretation  of  x«P'toc-  But,  according  to  our  ver- 
sion, it  means  no  more  than  ingratitude;  which  is  scarce  of 
consequence  enough  to  be  iasertcd  in  the  midst  of  so  black 
a  catalogue. 

Defiling  of  souls.]  ^'oxwv  /navfio^.  According  to  the  ren- 
dering of  all  the  English  versions,  no  particular  vice 
seems  denoted  hereby;  it  may  be  equally  predicated  of 
every  crime  here  enumerated,  that,  as  a  sin,  it  is  a  defiling 
of  the  soul.  I  would  therefore  understand  i/zux*^"  ^^  ^^^ 
complex  sense,  as  taking  in  the  whole  man,  body  as  well 
as  soul;  in  which  sense  it  often  occurs  in  Scripture;  and, 
as  the  expression  is  plural,  it  may  be  supposed  to  include 
the  sin  of  more  than  one  person,  some  heinous  offence,  in 
which  persons,  their  bodies  as  well  as  souls,  were  jointly 
concerned :  and,  according  to  the  character  of  such  idola- 
ters, and  as  it  stands  connected  with  other  like  shocking 
vices,  sodomy  seems  most  probably  to  be  meant ;  especially 
as  ytviaiwt;  ivaXXayrj,  and  iKriXyiia,  both  which  our  version 
seems  to  understand  of  that  particular  vice,  are  capable  of 
another  and  very  consistent  sense.  But  if  this  explana- 
tion of  xpvxiov  is  not  satisfactory,  may  we  not  then  suppose 
trapKU)v  iiiaanbg  to  be  the  true  reading,  and  to  denote  that 
particular  species  of  uncleanness  ?  St.  Jude  has  the  same  j 
expression,  and,  as  it  seems,  upon  the  like  occasion  of 
filthiness.  That  aapKwv  is  often  used  plurally,  see  Job  ii, 
5.  Wisdom  xii.  5.  Apoc.  iv.  15.  xix.  18.  21.  Or,  lastly,  if 
I  may  be  indulged  one  conjecture  more,  may  not  ^vatojv 
fiiaafxhf:  be  thought  agreeable  to  this  place  ?  i.  e.  defiling  of 
natures,  or  sexes,  by  bestial  or  unnatural  mixtures;  see 
Levit.  xviii.  where  all  the  abominable  practices  here  men- 
tioned are  forbidden,  and  the  idolatrous  Canaanites,  on 
that  account,  said  to  be  drove  out.  I  shall  only  add,  that 
persons  guilty  of  such  uncleanness,  as  if  it  did  utterly  de- 
pose them  from  their  manhood,  and  debase  their  very  na- 
ture, are  in  Scripture  called  by  the  name  of  dogs.  (Apocal. 
xxii.  15.) 

Changing  of  kind.]  Ftviatio^  IvaWayri.     Our  translators 
seem  to  have  read,  yivtog  ivaXXayr) ;  but  Coverdale's  and 


the  other  ancient  versions  understand  by  \t,-changing  of 
birth,  i.  e.  uncertainty  of  legitimate  issue;  for,  says  Cal- 
met,  where  marriages  are  defiled,  and  adulteries  frequent, 
there  must  be  great  confusion  in  the  birth  of  children,  I'in- 
certitude  de  la  naissance  ;  and  spurious  and  doubtful  ones 
will  often  be  brought  into  families.  The  Vulgate  reads, 
nativitatis  immutatio  ;  and  the  Arabic  more  clearly,  partAs 
commutatio  ;  and  Bad  well,  prolis  suppositio  et  adulleratio  ; 
expressions  all  denoting  spurious  or  supposititious  chil- 
dren. Grotius  is  singular  in  expounding  it  of  sodomy.  The 
learned  Selden  proposes  it  as  a  conjecture,  whether  ytvi- 
<jfti)Q  ivaWayri  may  not  relate  to  some  idolatrous  rite,  par- 
ticularly the  change  of  the  sex  (which  is  the  marginal 
reading),  by  the  woman  assuming  the  habit  and  appearance 
of  a  man,  and  the  man  of  a  woman,  which  was  customary 
in  the  worship  of  the  Assyrian  Venus,  or  Astarte.  Accord- 
ing to  Julius  Firmicus,  the  priests  of  that  goddess  must 
not  otherwise  officiate:  "Nisi  effoeminent  vultum,  et  viri- 
lem  sexum  ornatu  muliebri  dedecorent."  (De  errore  prof, 
relig.  cap.  4.)  And  in  this  sense  Selden  expounds  Deut. 
xxii.  5.  for  the  mere  exchange  of  habit  was  not  in  itself  so 
faulty ;  but  being  an  idolatrous  rite,  as  such,  it  was  for- 
bidden, and  is  therefore  called  an  abomination;  see  Sel- 
den, Syntag.  ii.  cap.  4.  who  quotes  Maimonides,  as  ex- 
plaining the  precept  in  the  same  manner,  "  That  the  coun- 
terfeiting the  sex  was  not  so  much  forbidden,  as  the  wor- 
ship of  idols ;"  and  particularly,  "  ipsa  Veneris  et  masculae 
et  foeminae  sacra."    (More  Nevoch.  cap.  38.  p.  3.) 

Disorder  in  marriages.]  Vdfiwv  ara^la.  This  does  not 
mean  any  indecency  committed  by  either  of  the  married 
parties,  for  that  is  contained  in  adultery,  which  is  next 
mentioned,  but  incestuous  marriages,  which  are  mentioned 
at  large,  and  forbidden,  Levit.  xviii.  The  Vulgate  renders, 
nuptiarum  inconstantia,  by  which  it  seems  to  understand 
unsettled  marriages,  which  were  dissolved  at  pleasure. 

And  shameless  uncleanness.]  'kaiKytia.  Not  any  particu- 
lar act  or  species  of  uncleanness  is  here  meant,  but  this 
word  includes  all  the  kinds  and  sorts  of  it;  and  thus  Gro- 
tius explains  it,  omne  lascivia  genus.  (Annot.  ad  Gal.  cap. 
V.  19.)  For  when  men  are  come  to  such  a  pitch  of  wicked- 
ness and  degeneracy,  as  to  worship  such  gods,  or  evil  spi- 
rits, as  delight  in  uncleanness,  and  whose  rites  are  so  in- 
famous and  shocking,  as  to  be  even  a  reproach  to  human 
nature;  such  a  religion  must  of  course  corrupt  their  lives, 
and  produce  those  scandalous  disorders  and  vile  affections, 
which  are  here  enumerated.  We  have  the  like  melancholy 
account  of  the  heathen  vices,  Rom.  i.  2-3,  24.  which  the 
apostle  charges  upon  their  idolatry,  as  the  consequences 
and  effects  of  it;  for  God  abandoned  them,  who  had  dis- 
pleased him  so  much  by  idol-worship,  to  those  unnatural 
lusts,  called  there  waOt)  arifiiaf;,  as  being  the  greatest  abuse 
of  the  species,  and  a  dishonour  to  the  human  nature.  That 
such  instances  of  lust  and  uncleanness,  as  are  here  men- 
tioned, were  practised  frequently  by  the  heathens  in  their 
sacred  rites,  see  Levit.  xviii.  24.  1  Kings  xiv.  24.  xv.  12. 
2  Kings  xxiii.  7.  1  Pet,  iv.  3.  Hence  irXiovt^la,  which  the 
fathers  generally  interpret  to  signify  an  action  of  lust,  is  in 
some  of  St.  Paul's  Epistles  called  idolatry  itself.  Such  ac- 
tions of  lust  were  also  among  the  Gnostics  in  their  worship. 
(Epiphan.  Haeres.  xxvi.)  And  instances  are  still  more 
flagrant  in  profane  authors. 
Ver.  27.  For  the  worshipping  of  idols  not  to  be  named,] 
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The  Jews  were  forbidden  to  make  mention  of  the  names  of 
the  heathen  idols,  Exod.  xxiii.  13.  or  idols  of  the  people, 
as  the  Cbaldee  paraphrase  expresses  it;  which  the  Vulgate 
explains  by,  per  nomen  extemorum  Deorum  non  jurabitis, 
neque  audietur  ex  ore  vestro ;  which  the  Psalmist  likewise 
refers  to,  and  resolves  against;  Their  drink-offerings  of 
blood  will  I  not  offer,  neither  make  mention  of  their  names 
within  my  lips.  (Psal.  xvi.  5.)  And  this  the  Israelites  re- 
ligiously observed  ;  for  they  either  changed  the  name  of  the 
idol,  and  of  the  places  dedicated  to  its  worship,  or  else 
substituted  such  a  word  as  had  some  affinity  with  the  true 
name,  but  withal  expressed  their  contempt  and  abhorrence 
of  it:  thus  they  called  Baal,  Bosheth,  i.  e.  shame.  (Hos. 
ix.  10.)  And  when  the  Mount  of  Olives  was  defiled  with 
idolatry,  they  called  it  the  Mount  of  Corruption,  (2  Kings 
xxiii.  13.)  changing  the  Hebrew  name :  and  Beth-el,  which 
signifies  the  house  of  God,  when  it  came  to  be  the  seat  of 
idolatry,  was  called  Beth-aven,  i.  e.  the  house  of  vanity. 
(Hos.  iv.  15.  X.  5.)  In  like  manner  they  changed  Beelze- 
bub into  Beelzebul,  i.  e.  Dominus  Stercoreus,  by  way  of 
contempt  and  derision :  and  that  grand  impostor  Barcho- 
chab,  who  would  have  passed  for  the  Messiah  in  the  reign 
of  Trajan,  they  called,  says  Selden,  Barchozibam,  i.  e. 
filium  mendacii.  (Syntag.  ii.  cap.  6.  where  more  instances 
of  this  occur.)  And,  as  the  Jews  were  not  to  mention  the 
names  of  the  heathen  idols,  or  strange  gods,  so  neither 
might  they  cause  to  swear  by  them.  (Josh,  xxiii.  7.)  Mai- 
monides  says,  that,  by  the  Hebrew  canons,  it  was  for- 
bidden to  make  an  infidel  swear  by  his  god,  or  even  to 
mention  the  name  thereof.     (De  Idol.) 

For  the  worshipping  of  idols  is  the  beginning,  the  cause, 
and  the  end,  of  all  evil.]  Idolatry  is,  in  the  opinion  of  Ter- 
tullian,  the  principal  crime  of  mankind,  the  chief  guilt  of 
the  world,  the  total  cause  of  God's  judgments  and  displea- 
sure; for  thus  he  begins  his  book,  de  Idololatria:  "  Prin- 
cipale  crimen  generis  humani,  suramus  saeculi  reatus,  tota 
causa  judicii  idololatria  ;"  intimating  hereby,  that  it  is  a 
kind  of  mother-sin,  containing  in  it  all  other  evils  on  which 
the  Judge  of  the  world  passeth  condemnation.  (Tenison  on 
Idol.  p.  39.)  Lactantius  goeth  still  higher  in  his  censure 
of  it,  calling  it  the  inexpiable  wickedness.  (Instit.  lib.  i. 
cap.  18.)  But,  of  all  others,  Gregory  Nazianzen  comes 
nearest  this  writer  in  his  sentiments  upon  the  guilt  of  idol- 
atry ;  for  he  calleth  it,  tflr^"''''"'  ""^  irpwrov  riov  KaKiZv,  the 
beginning  and  end  of  all  evil:  (Orat.  xxxviii.  de  Idol.) 
which  are  the  very  words  of  our  author. 

Ver.  28.  For  either  they  are  mad  when  they  are  merry. '\ 
i.  e.  When  they  dance  before  the  idol,  or  rejoice  at  the 
idol-feast ;  in  both  which  senses  the  verb  tixppmvtaS^ai,  here 
used,  frequently  occurs ;  (see  Acts  vii.  41.)  or  it  may  refer 
to  the  mad  bowlings  in  their  orgia,  or  Bacchanalian  feasts, 
or  to  the  drunkenness  and  extravagance  commonly  at- 
tending them,  when  women  ran  about  like  so  many  furies, 
their  heads  wreathed  about  with  snakes,  wildly  brandish- 
ing their  thyrsus,  and  tearing  the  flesh  even  of  living  ani- 
mals to  pieces  with  their  teeth.  Julius  Firmicus  thus  de- 
scribes these  revels :  "  lllic  [in  Orgiis)  inter  ebrias  puellas, 
et  vinolentos  senes,  cum  scelerum  pompa  praecederet,  al- 
ter nigro  amictu  teter,  alter  ostenso  angue  terribilis,  alter 
CTuentus  ore,  dum  viva  pecoris  membra  discerpit."  (De 
errore  prof,  relig.)  That  wfio(payia,  or  eating  of  raw  flesh, 
and  particularly  the  entrails  of  the  victims,  was  customary 


at  these  feasts,  see  2  Mace.  \i.  7.  where,  in  the  descrip- 
tion of  the  abominable  rites  of  Bacchus,  <T7rXaYx»"<^Moc  's 
expressly  mentioned,  called  also,  irapdvoixog  enrXayxviafiot, 
(ver.  21.) 

Or  else  lightly  forswear  themselves.]  i.  e.  Without  any 
scruple :  which  is  not  to  be  wondered  at;  for  an  oath  can 
have  no  tie  upon,  or  sacred  authority  among,  such  as  are 
neither  convinced  of  the  truth  of  their  religion,  nor  influ- 
enced by  the  power  of  it,  nor  aflected  by  any  awe  or  ex- 
pectation of  punishment.  Innumerable  almost  are  the  in- 
stances which  may  be  produced  of  the  perjury  of  the  hea- 
thens ;  as  that  of  Antiochus  the  younger,  who,  notwith- 
standing the  oath  made  to  the  people  of  Israel,  yet  over- 
threw the  wall  of  Zion.  (1  Mace.  vi.  62.)  And  part  of 
the  charge  given  by  Judas  Maccabasus  to  his  men,  before 
his  final  engagement  with  Nicanor,  was  to  shew  the  false- 
hood of  the  heathen,  and  their  breach  of  oaths.  (2  Mace. 
XV.  10.)  To  this  sin  of  perjury,  so  frequent  among  the 
heathen,  Spencer  and  other  learned  men  think  the  Psalm- 
ist alludes,  Psal.  cxliv.  7,  8.  Deliver  me  from  the  hand  of 
the  strange  children,  whose  mouth  talketh  of  vanity,  and 
their  right  hand  is  a  right  hand  of  iniquity  ;  i.  e.  from  such 
of  the  heathen  as  devise  lies,  and  falsely  swear  to  them,  by 
lifting  up  "  dextra  falsitatis,"  the  hand  of  deceit.  (See  also 
Ovid.  Fast.  lib.  v.  ver.  681.) 

Ver.  29.  Insomuch  as  their  trust  is  in  idols  which  have 
no  life;  though  they  swear  falsely,  yet  they  look  not  to  be 
hurt.]  The  like  observation  is  made  upon  idols  in  the 
epistle  of  Jeremy;  Though  a  man  make  a  vow  unto  them, 
and  keep  it  not,  they  will  not  require  it,  (ver.  35.)  As  the 
gods  and  idols  they  swore  by  had  neither  life  nor  power, 
so  the  heathens  feared  not  any  punishment  from  them  for 
any  breach  of  faith,  as  knowing  they  were  ignorant  of 
what  passed,  and  were  secure  from  their  ever  hurting 
them.  Minucius,  therefore,  very  wittily  sneers  the  hea- 
thens on  this  account,  when  he  says,  "  Tutius  iis  per  Jovis 
genium  pejerare  quam  Caesaris :"  for  their  emperors  and 
magistrates  they  stood  in  awe  of,  being  sensible  they  would 
punish  them  for  their  perjuries ;  but  their  idols  being  "  res 
nihili,"  mere  nothings,  their  oaths  likewise  were  thought  to 
be  of  no  consequence :  hence  they  made  a  jest  of  the  obli- 
gation or  sacredness  of  them  ;  not  unlike  those  Greeks  of 
whom  the  orator  speaks,  "  quibus  jusjurandum  jocus,  et 
testimonium  ludus:"  (Cic.  pro  Flac.)  or  those  whom  Ju- 
venal describes,  "  intrepidos  altaria  tangere,"  approaching 
the  altars  boldly,  without  any  sense  of  fear,  without  any 
conscience  of  an  oath.  The  heathens  had  likewise  this 
farther  reason  to  promise  themselves  impunity  in  the  com- 
mission of  many  of  their  crimes — that  herein  they  imitated 
their  deities,  and  were  warranted  by  their  example.  It  is 
therefore  a  very  just  observation  of  St.  Austin's,  that  Ju- 
piter was  to  no  purpose  armed  with  thunder  to  punish 
guilty  mortals,  which  must  be  useless  and  imaginary,  un- 
less he  himself  had  been  better  than  his  offending  crea- 
tures.    (Confess,  lib.  i.  cap.  16.) 

Ver.  30.  Howbeit,for  both  causes  shall  they  be  justly  pu- 
nished.] 'Aju^orepa  St  avTOvc;  furtXivcnTai  to  SIkom.  The  true 
literal  rendering  of  this  is,  utraque  illos  inseqiientur  jura: 
•where  jwra  may  either  mean  reasons  or  indictments,  or  ven- 
geance and  punishment.  In  the  first  sense,  Demosthenes 
uses  TO  Si'icaia ;  in  the  latter  sense  Horace  uses  jura;  "  forsan 
debita  jura,  superbe,  te  maneantipsura."  (Carm.  lib.  i.  od. 
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28.)  Dr.  Grabe  seems  not  sensible  of  this,  and  flings  ra  Si- 
Kaia,  which  is  the  reading  likewise  of  the  Alex.  MS.  as  a 
corrupt  one,  into  the  margin,  substituting  to.  oSiko  in  its 
place.  From  the  double  punishment  here  said  to  pursue 
the  idolater,  one  may  infer,  that  the  nothingness  of  the 
idol  will  not,  as  has  been  pretended,  excuse  the  worship- 
per. For  though  an  idol  he  formally  nothing  of  that  which 
it  is  taken  for,  and  nothing  materially,  but  a  lifeless  piece 
of  wood  or  stone,  yet  relatively  an  idol  is  something ;  and 
an  oath  by  it,  or  worship  and  sacrifice  offered  to  it,  is  not 
offered  to  nothing,  but  to  demons,  who  in  and  by  these 
idols  imposed  upon  the  heathen  through  their  oracular  de- 
lusions. 

Because  they  thought  not  well  of  God,  giving  heed  unto 
idols.]  Not  unlike  is  that  of  St.  Paul,  Rom.  i.  25.  where 
speaking  of  the  gentile  idolaters,  he  says,  that  they  wor- 
thipped  the  creature  more  than  the  Creator,  -rrapd  t6v  icrt- 
■aavra,  i.  6.  they  worshipped  the  creature  jointly  and  toge- 
ther with  the  Creator ;  or  rather,  as  the  original  words  will 
bear,  they  worshipped  the  creature  contrary  to,  and  in  de- 
fiance of,  the  right  of  the  Creator ;  as  by  Trapa  (jivaiv,  in  the 
next  verse,  is  meant  a  practice  contrary  to  the  right  and 
usage  of  nature ;  for  St.  Paul  cannot  be  understood,  as  if 
ke  blamed  the  gentiles  for  being  more  given  to  the  service 
of  the  creature  than  of  the  Creator  (for  one  single  act  of 
religious  worship  designedly  performed  to  a  creature  will 
make  a  man  an  idolater),  nor  can  he  be  thought  to  mean, 
that  they  would  be  more  excusable,  if  they  had  worshipped 
both  equally ;  but  he  blames  them  for  giving  that  honour  to 
«ther  things,  or  beings,  which  is  his  peculiar  right,  and  be- 
longs to  him  solely,  and  exclusively  of  all  creatures. 

Despising  holiness.}  KaTa<t>poviiaavTt^  omorriTOQ.  The  Vul- 
sgate  renders,  in  dole  contemnentes  justitiam,  applying  iv 
9£kiJif  to  the  last  sentence.  St.  Jerome's  Bible,  as  it  is 
called,  reads  very  particularly,  in  idolo  contemnentes  jus- 
titiam. All  the  versions  agree  in  rendering  oaiorriq  either 
hy  justitia  or  Veritas,  applying  it  to  that  branch  of  righte- 
ousness which  consists  in  the  observance  of  truth,  faith, 
promises,  oaths,  &c.  which  one  man  has  a  right  to  expect 
from  another.  And,  therefore.  Dr.  Magncy,  with  great 
judgment,  conjectures,  that  the  true  reading  here  is,  ifforj)- 
roQ,  which  seems  the  more  probable,  as  nothing  is  more 
common,  than  the  exchange  of  6<tiotj)c  and  t<Tori)c,  and 
vice  versa.    (See  notes  in  Philo,  de  Decem  Orac.) 

Ver.  31.  For  it  is  not  the  power  of  them  by  whom  they 
swear,  hut  it  is  the  just  vengeance  of  (leg.  against)  sinners, 
that  punisheth  always  the  offence  of  the  ungodly.]  Our  ver- 
sion is  somewhat  obscure ;  but  the  meaning  is,  that  idola- 
ters and  false  swearers,  who  are  here  called  the  ungodly, 
whose  offence  is  by  the  Vulgate  rendered  prtevaricatio, 
shall  certainly  b6  punished  ;  yet  not  by  any  act  or  power  of 
their  idols,  or  false  gods,  who  can  take  no  cognizance  of 
perjury  or  falsehood;  but  by  the  just  vengeance  of  an  Al- 
mighty God,  the  revenger  of  injustice,  and  of  strange  and 
false  worship:  that  the  punishment  of  perjured  persons, 
when  it  has  happened,  (which  the  superstitious  pagans 
fondly  attributed  to  the  power  and  resentment  of  their 
false  gods;  see  Juv.  Sat.  viii.)  was  rather  to  be  ascribed  to 
the  vengeance  of  the  only  true  God.  St.  Austin  therefore 
rightly  states  the  difference,  "  non  te  audit  lapis  loquentcm, 
sed  punit  Deus  fallentem." 


CHAP.    XV. 

ARGUMENT. 

The  author  praises  God  for  preserving  his  peculium,  or 
chosen  people,  from  the  sin  of  idolatry,  with  which  all 
other  nations  were  infected.  He  enlarges  upon  the  folly 
of  idolaters,  and  the  invective  is  carried  on  against  such 
as  make  idols ;  particularly  images  made  of  clay  are 
condemned  as  an  instance  of  greater  folly,  and  the  maker 
of  them  less  excusable,  than  of  the  graven  ones  in  the 
former  chapter;  inasmuch  as  himself  and  work  are  both 
a  composition  of  clay,  and  are  resolvable  into  dust ;  and 
that  the  very  attempt  to  make  a  deity  of  such  perish- 
ing materials,  and  by  a  hand  itself  frail  and  mortal,  is 
little  less  than  a  contradiction ;  that  they  are  contempti- 
ble, and  nothing  worth,  as  having  neither  life,  sense,  nor 
motion,  in  common  with  other  images;  but  arc  more 
despicable  on  account  of  the  earth  they  are  made  of, 
which  speaks  its  own  decay.  The  chapter  concludes 
with  the  ridiculous  and  wicked  worship  of  hurtful  and 
venomous  beasts,  such  as  created  even  dread  and  hor- 
ror from  their  very  form  and  appearance. 

Ver.  1.  Hut  thou,  O  God,  art—true.]  i.  e.  The  true  God, 
a  being  that  necessarily  exists ;  whereas  the  existence  of 
idols  is  only  imaginary :  or  the  meaning  may  be, — that  thy 
word  is  true,  and  thy  miracles  real ;  but  the  oracles  of 
demons  are  equivocating,  and  their  works  lying  wonders. 

Ver.  2.  For  if  we  sin,  we  are  thine,  knowing  thy  power.] 
The  whole  verse  is  very  obscurely  expressed  ;  the  sense  of 
this  passage  seems  to  be, — If  we  sin,  we  are  in  the  hand  of 
God,  and  under  the  power  of  his  vengeance,  and  shall  feel 
the  effects  of  it.  At  the  end  of  the  former  chapter,  the 
author  says,  that  the  heathens  perjured  themselves  without 
any  scruple,  because  they  did  not  fear,  or  stand  in  awe  of, 
the  vengeance  of  their  dumb  idols  or  blind  deities.  As  for 
us,  says  he,  who  have  the  honour  to  be  called  thy  chosen 
people,  and  have  so  many  proofs  of  thy  existence  and  in- 
finite power,  we  are  convinced,  that  if  we  have  the  misfor- 
tune to  offend  thee,  thou  wilt  deal  with  us  according  to  our 
siAful  works,  and  make  us  experience  the  effects  of  thine 
anger.  (Calmet  in  loc.)  Or  it  may  be  understood  like  Isaiah 
Ixiii.  16.  Doubtless  thou  art  our  Father,  though  Abraham 
be  ignorant  of  us,  and  Israel  acknowledge  us  not ;  i.e.  our 
hope,  even  when  we  are  sinners,  is  in  our  relation  to  thee. 
So  in  all  the  other  places  of  Scripture,  where  good  men,  as 
Moses,  David,  Ezra,  Daniel,  lament  the  sins  of  the  Israel- 
ites, and  supplicate  for  them,  this  consideration  is  more 
especially  urged,  that  they  are  (even  in  their  iniquities  and 
transgressions)  his  peculiar  people. 

But  we  will  not  sin,  knowing  that  we  are  counted  tJmie.] 
i.  e.  If  we  continue  faithful,  and  do  not  sin  against  thee, 
thou  wilt  reckon  us  in  the  number  of  thy  children,  and  fill 
us  with  mercy  and  loving-kindness.  All  the  ancient  English 
versions,  it  is  observable,  read  in  the  present  tense  :  thus 
Coverdale ;  If  we  sin  not,  then  are  we  sure  that  thou  re- 
gardest  us :  and  the  Arabic  is  in  like  manner.  Si  minime 
peccemus,  in  tuos  tuamque  proprietatem  nos  reputari  novi- 
mus.  The  comment  of  Messieurs  du  Port-Royal  upon 
this  whole  verse  is  short  and  clear;  "  If  we  sin,  we  are  in 
the  hands  of  God,  as  his  enemies ;  if  we  sin  not,  we  are  in 
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his  hands  as  his  friends :"  which  is  followed  by  this  useful 
reflection ;  "  How  careful  therefore  should  we  be  to  pursue 
every  thing  that  may  make  God  our  friend,  and  to  avoid 
whatever  may  make  him  our  enemy,  because  there  is  no 
escape  from  his  sovereign  hand,  which  is  all-powerful 
either  to  save  or  to  destroy  !"  St.  Austin  quotes  this  very 
passage,  and  draws  the  like  inference ;  "  Quis  digni  cogi- 
tans  inhabitationem  apud  Deum,  non  enitatur  ita  vivere,  ut 
tali  habitationi  congruat?"  (Lib.  de  fid.  etoper.)  There  is 
also  another  sense  of  this  place,  which  seems  more  agree- 
able to  the  Greek ;  viz.  We  will  not  sin,  because  we  know 
that  we  are  in  the  number  of  thy  children,  and  that  thou 
regardest  us  as  thine  own  peculium;  from  this  considera- 
tion and  persuasion,  and  from  a  more  generous  motive  than 
that  of  a  servile  fear,  we  will  be  careful  how  we  offend  thee 
at  any  time,  and  forfeit  thy  love  and  regard  for  us. — The 
prcdestinarians  therefore  grossly  abuse  this  passage,  when 
they  urge  it  in  favour  of  absolute  election ;  as  if  the  sense 
of  the  place  was.  We  shall  not  sin,  knowing  that  we  are 
thy  chosen.  But  there  is  no  authority  from  any  of  the  ver- 
sions for  sach  a  conceited  interpretation ;  nor  does  human 
frailty  permit  it,  or  the  Scripture  make  any  man  a  vessel  of 
mercy  absolutely  and  unconditionally. 

Ver,  3.  For  to  know  thee  is  perfect  righteousness ;  yea, 
to  know  thy  power  is  the  root  of  immortality .~[  By  knowing 
God,  is  not  meant  a  barren  knowledge,  purely  speculative ; 
but  a  practical  knowledge,  or  such  as  worketh  by  love,  and 
is  known  by  its  fruits,  in  which  consists  perfect  righteous- 
ness ;  and  as  the  commission  of  sin  is  the  cause  of  corrup- 
tion and  misery,  so  the  knowledge  of  God's  power,  and  that 
dread  and  fear  of  its  effects,  which  keeps  men  from  sinning, 
may  properly  be  said  to  be  the  root  of  immortality ;  as 
such  a  well-grounded  faith  leads  to  holiness,  from  whence, 
as  from  its  true  source,  happiness  is  to  be  expected. 

Ver.  4,  For  neitfter  did  tJie  inventions  of  men  deceive  us, 
nor  an  image.^  It  appears  from  this  verse,  as  well  as  other 
particulars  in  this  book,  that  king  Solomon  was  not  the 
author  of  it,  however  dignified  with  his  name :  for,  whe- 
ther we  understand  us,  to  mean  Solomon  himself,  which  is 
not  an  unusual  manner  of  expression,  when  applied  to  or 
spoken  by  kings,  or  whether  we  understand  it  of  the  people 
of  the  Jews  in  his  time,  what  is  mentioned  here  does  not 
suit  with  the  morals  and  character  of  him  or  his  people. 
For  it  is  certain,  that  Solomon  revolted  to  idolatry,  and 
that  this  otherwise  great  prince,  contrary  to  the  caution 
given,  Exod.  xxxiv.  16.  took  him  wives  of  the  Moabites 
and  Ammonites,  and  other  strange  women,  who  turned  his 
heart  after  other  gods.  And  it  seems  highly  probable,  by 
what  is  mentioned,  1  Kings  xi.  33.  that  numbers  of  the 
people  followed  his  example  in  worshipping  Ashtoreth,  the 
goddess  of  the  Zidonians ;  Chemosh,  the  god  of  the  Moab- 
ites; and  Milcom,  the  god  of  the  children  of  Ammon.  The 
Jews,  indeed,  after  the  captivity,  had  the  good  fortune  to 
keep  themselves  pure  from  the  abominations  of  the  hea- 
thens ;  and  from  hence  one  may  conclude,  that  this  writer 
lived  after  the  captivity ;  for  before  that  time  he  could  not 
say  this  with  any  truth  or  confidence,  when  idolatry  was  so 
common  both  in  Israel  and  Judah. 

Nor  an  image  spotted  with  divers  colours,  the  painter's 
fruitless  labour.']  From  hence  Grotius  concludes  the  au- 
thor of  this  book  to  be  an  Alexandrian  Jew;  for  they,  fol- 
lowing the  exposition  which  the  LXX.  make  of  the  Deca- 


logue (supposed  likewise  to  be  Alexandrian  Jews;  see 
Hody  de  Bibl.  text,  orig.)  understand  ovli  Travroc  ofioiwfia 
in  the  most  extensive  sense ;  and  include  pictures,  as  well 
as  images  and  statues,  under  the  prohibition  in  the  second 
commandment.  (Sec  Grot,  in  Exod.  xx.)  And  Philo  un- 
derstands the  words  in  the  same  sense,  lib.  De  Gigant. 
and  the  like  notion  occurs  in  his  piece  De  Legationc.  It  is 
observable  likewise,  that  a  painter  here  is  called  aKiayfa<j>oQ, 
i.e.  a  drawer  of  shadows.  Calmet  observes  from  Pliny, 
(lib.  XXXV.)  that  there  was  no  painter  so  early  as  the  time 
of  the  Trojan  war;  that  its  beginning  was  rude  and  acci- 
dental, found  out  at  Corinth,  by  tracing  with  a  pencil  the 
shade  which  a  man's  body  cast  upon  the  wall .  (Com .  in  loc.) 
This  was  its  original,  at  first  very  simple,  without  any  co- 
lours, diversity,  or  mixture  ;  without  any  of  that  variety, 
boldness,  or  life ;  without  that  contrast,  or  plea.sing  emu- 
lation between  art  and  nature ;  in  a  word,  with  that  je  ne 
sfai  quay,  which  is  so  much  admired  in  complete  emd 
finished  pieces;  whieh  improvement  the  author  seems  to 
mention  as  a  probable  inducement  to  idolatry. 

Ver.  5.  The  sight  whereof  enticeth  fools  to  lust  after  i7.} 
Our  translators  seem  to  have  made  use  of  a  copy  which 
read,  dg  opt^iv  tpxtrai,  which  is  the  reading  of  the  Alexai*- 
drian  MS.  but  the  most  common  reading  is  that  to  which 
our  margin  refers,  tic  owiSoc  tpxirai.  Dr.  Grabe,  instead  of 
a<j>poaiv,  reads  aiftpovi,  in  the  singular  number;  as  the  Vnl-  . 
gate  does  insensato:  and  would  iiotiro9ovvTi  suit  this  emen- 
dation better  than  ttoOh  re,  which  is  the  common  reading  of 
the  next  sentence?  By  lust,  here  mentioned,  probably  is 
meant  that  filthy  lewdness  which  the  demon,  that  resided  in 
the  idol,  often  raised  in  the  worshipper  towards  the  image 
itself:  for,  that  very  great  and  scandalous  indecencies  were 
practised,  not  only  before,  but  even  to  the  very  statues 
themselves,  is  notorious  from  Pliny  and  Amobius.  Thus 
the  latter :  "  Pygmalionem,  regcm  Cypri,  simulacrum  Ve- 
neris adamasse  ut  foeminam,  solitumque  dementem,  tan- 
quam  si  uxoria  res  esset,  sublevato  in  lectulum  numine  co- 
pularier  amplexibus."  (Lib.  vi.  cont.  Gentes.)  And  in- 
deed the  word  opt^ic  will  warrant  this  interpretation ;  for 
in  such  an  impure  sense  it  is  often  taken,  particularly  Rom. 
i.  27.  where  the  vices  of  the  idolatrous  heathen  are  enume- 
rated. "We  may  hence  see  the  danger,  and  condemn  the 
vicious  taste  of  pictures,  or  statues,  represented  naked,  and 
in  indecent  postures,  which  (says  Calmet)  raise  loose  ideas 
in  weak  and  unguarded  minds,  and  more  so  in  tempers  al- 
ready corrupted  and  depraved."    (Com.  in  loc.) 

Ver.  7.  The  potter  tempering  soft  earth,  fashioneth  every 
vessel  ivith  much  labour  for  our  sennce:  yea,  of  the  same 
clay  he  maketh  both  the  vessels  that  serve  for  clean  uses,  and 
also  all  such  as  serve  to  the  contrary.^  Kai  yap  ntpa/utiic  aira- 
Xijv  yijv  SX/jStuv  iirlfxox^ov,  irXaaaei  irpoc  virripiaiav  fifitZv  tKaff- 
Tov.  I  think  the  reading  would  be  better  thus :  Kai  yap 
KEpajuEvc  anaXriv  yvv  ^\(f3u)v,  iinfi6)(^ii}^  irXaaati,  k.  r.  A.  This 
is  the  pointing  of  the  Vulgate,  which  also  reads  laboriose; 
and  indeed  labour  is  more  required  here,  than  in  the  first 
instance.  The  meaning  of  the  whole  verse  is,  "  Such  images 
in  particular  are  most  ridiculous,  as  are  made  by  the  plas- 
terer or  potter  out  of  clay ;  which,  though  very  ancient, 
and  probably  before  those  of  stone  and  metal  (see  Prin- 
cipes  de  la  Sculpture,  lib.ii.  cap.  1.  for  as  all  arts  had  but 
rude  and  weak  beginnings,  so  there  is  less  difficulty  to  be- 
lieve, that  images  of  earth  and  of  clay  were  the  most  early). 
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yet,  upon  account  of  the  meanness  of  the  materials,  and 
because  the  same  lump  of  clay  is  often  applied  to  base  and 
dishonourable  uses,  are  therefore  the  most  despicable. 
And  though  in  general  the  potter  is  the  best  judge  of  what 
comes  properly  under  his  own  art  and  way  of  business, 
and  knows  what  is  most  suitable  to  each  design,  and  in  the 
management  of  the  same  lump  of  clay  has  it  in  his  power 
to  what  uses  he  will  employ  it ;  yet  he  never  shews  his  own 
skill  less,  or  the  wretchedness  of  such  an  idol  more,  than 
when,  from  a  parcel  of  common  earth,  which  serves  for  the 
meanest  uses,  and  often  for  vessels  of  dishonour,  he  at- 
-tempts  to  make  a  Jupiter  or  an  Apollo." 

Ver.  8.  A  vain  god.]  Idols  are  generally  called  vanities 
in  the  prophetical  writings,  and  by  the  LXX.  as  frequently 
translated  fiaraia.  In  Hebrew  they  are  called  elilim,  which 
signifies,  1.  things  nothing  worth,  or  which  have  no  exist- 
ence, ra/iTi  ovra,  things  that  ate  not,  as  they  are  called  in  the 
additions  to  the  book  of  Esther,  (xiv.  11.)  Dicuntur  elilim, 
says  Mercer,  a  nihilitate,  quasi  nihil  idolasint.  (Com.  in 
Job  xiii.  4.)  St.  Paul  confirms  the  same,  when  he  says, 
that  an  idol  is  nothing  in  the  world.  (1  Cor.  viii.  4.)  Idols 
are,  2.  called  elilim,  as  being  al  elim,  not  gods,  without 
power  or  strength,  (Lev.  xix.  4.  Psal.  xcvi.  5.)  whereas 
Elim  and  Eloliim  are  Gods  of  strength.  (See  Drus.  observ. 
sac.  lib.  xvi.)  3.  Idols  are  called  elilim,  from  the  radix 
ala,  because  they  are  abominable  and  accursed  things.  By 
the  LXX.  they  are  also  styled  to  i^twSfj,  mendacia,  Amos 
ii.  4.  Isa.  xxviii.  15.  Jer.  xvi.  19.  and  in  very  many  pas- 
sages of  the  Apocalypse,  Mr.  Mede  observes,  idolaters  and 
liars  are  synonymous,  (b.  v.  chap.  11.) 

When  his  life,  which  was  lent  him,  shall  be  demanded.] 
To  r^c  '/'"X''^'  diraiTi)9iiQ  XP'"P-  l*haedrus  thus  expresses  the 
like  thought,  "  Cum  mors  vicina  fiagitabit  debitum."  Life 
is  represented  in  the  same  manner  as  a  debt  by  many  of 
the  ancients ;  thus  Plato, »)  rt  jjXiKia  koi  t6  xp^udv,  vita  etiam 
est  debitum.  Tully  has  a  very  remarkable  expression  upon 
the  occasion,  "Dederunt  [Dii]  vitam  tanquam  pecuniam, 
nulla  pra;stituta  die."  (Tusc.  Quaest.  lib.  i.)  Thus  Seneca, 
speaking  of  the  wise  man,  says,  "  Vivit  commodatus  sibi, 
reposcentibus  sine  tristitia  redditurus."  (De  tranquil,  ani- 
mi,  cap.  11.)  Hence  the  phrase,  "  auimam  reddere,"  to  die. 
We  meet  with  the  like  thought  in  Philo;  see  also  Joseph. 
Antiq.  lib.  vii.  cap.  15.  lib.  viii.  cap.  12.  Epict.  lib.  iii.  cap. 
13.  Luke  xii.  20.  where  the  same  expression  is  used  and  on 
the  like  occasion,  ravry  ry  wktI  ttiv  ^v\{]v  aov  oTraiToiiaiv 
air 6  aov. 

Ver.  9.  Notwithstanding  his  care  is,  not  that  he  shall 
have  much  labour,  nor  that  his  life  is  short,  but  striveth  to 

excel  goldsmiths and  counteth  it  his  glory  to  make 

counterfeit  things.]  There  is  another  sense  of  these  words, 
which  the  Greek  will  admit  of;  i.  e.  he  has  no  concern  or 
care  upon  him,  lest  he  should  be  sick,  or  die,  on  fitWti 
Kanvtiv,  which  is  the  marginal  reading  ;  and  that  at  best 
his  life  is  but  short,  but  his  whole  contest  and  aim  is  for 
glory,  and  to  carry  the  prize  from  all  competitors,  even  the 
most  celebrated  in  other  arts;  contending  either  for  the 
precedence  of  the  plastic  art,  above  that  of  sculpture,  Stc. 
as  being  the  mother-art,  "  mater  statuaviae,  sculpturae,  ct 
ccelaturae"  (see  Steph.  Diet.  Histor.  in  voce  Praxiteles), 
or  that  his  own  excellence  exceeds  or  equals  the  best  per- 
formances in  metal;  but  his  ambition  herein  is  faulty,  for 
he  ought  to  con.<;ider  this  material  difference,— that  not  only 
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his  own  life  is  short  and  uncertain,  but  that  the  materials 
of  his  counterfeit  things,  i.  e.  his  earthen  false  gods,  (and 
such  Varro  assures  us  were  common  even  in  the  city  ot 
Rome ;  see  Pliny,  xxxv.  12.)  are  mouldering  and  brittle  ; 
whereas  the  other  artificers  here  mentioned,  whether  gold- 
smiths, or  workers  in  brass,  make  their  deities  of  what  is 
more  solid  and  durable,  and  do  not  descend  to  the  same 
instances  of  meanness  as  to  their  matter.  Though  the 
worship  of  such  gods  as  come  out  of  the  smith's  furnace, 
or  are  fashioned  by  the  anvil  and  hammer,  is  not  here  the 
more  commended  upon  account  of  the  value  or  strength  of 
the  materials,  idolatry  in  every  shape  being,  according  to 
Arnobius,  who  was  once  guilty  of  it,  a  degree  of  mad- 
ness. (Lib.  i.  cont.  Gent.) 

Ver.  11.  Forasmuch  as  he  knew  not  his  Maker,  and  him 
that  inspired  into  him  an  active  soul.]  St.  Chrysostom  has 
the  like  comparison  and  observation,  irnXov  fxlv  koI  Ktpa- 
jufojc  oixTi'a  fiia,  k.  t.  X.  The  clay  and  the  potter  are  of  the 
same  nature;  the  potter  indeed  excels  the  clay  in  beauty 
and  dignity  ;  but  it  is  not  owing  to  any  difference  of  nature, 
but  to  the  wisdom  and  appointment  of  his  Maker.  (De  in- 
compreh.  Dei  nat.  hom.  27.)  His  obligation  in  parti- 
cular therefore  to  God  stands  confessed,  who  made  him 
what  he  is,  gave  him  superior  excellence,  and  animated 
him  above  that  senseless  mass  which  he  abuses,  by  in- 
spiring into  him  an  active  soul ;  animam  quce  operatur, 
says  the  Vulgate ;  that  very  soul  by  which  he  ivorks,  ac- 
cording to  Coverdale's  version ;  and  Calmet  understands 
it  in  the  same  sense,  cette  mime  ame  par  laquelle  il  tra- 
vaille,  a  soul  so  active  in  its  operations,  that  it  may  be  in 
general  affirmed  to  be  the  principle  of  all  the  designs,  in- 
ventions, and  actions,  of  the  best  workmen,  and  most  ex- 
perienced artists. 

Ver.  12.  But  they  counted  our  life  a  pastime,  and  our 
time  here  a  market  for  gain.]  i.  e.  Says  Calmet,  such  per- 
sons of  unlawful  occupations  seem  to  imagine  life  to  be 
either  a  farce,  or  comedy  for  diversion,  or  a  fair  and 
market  for  advantage:  the  fathers  very  commonly  make 
use  of  the  first  simile,  representing  life  as  a  comedy,  in 
which  every  man  must  bear  his  part,  and  should  endeavour 
to  acquit  himself  with  applause  and  satisfaction  ;  but  in  a 
sense  quite  difterent  from  that  of  libertines,  who  indeed 
make  life,  and  what  is  serious  and  useful  in  it,  a  farce,  and, 
by  proposing  mere  diversion  and  sinful  pleasures  as  the 
ultimatum  of  their  happiness,  make  a  ridiculous  figure 
upon  the  stage  of  life,  and  their  exit  is  as  contemptible. 
There  are  others  who  consider  life  as  a  great  market  for 
gain,  who  are  only  intent  upon  amassing  riches,  without 
considering  the  lawfulness  of  their  callings,  or  the  means 
they  make  use  of  for  obtaining  them  ;  who  care  not  how 
they  are  employed,  whether  it  be  in  making  earthen  deities, 
or  silver  shrines,  for  some  Diana,  provided  it  may  bring  no 
small  gain  unto  the  craftsmen  ;  as  if  their  maxim  was  that 
mentioned  in  Horace, 

"  Ut  facias  rem. 
Si  possis,  recte ;  si  non,  quocunque  modo  renj." 

(Epist.  lib.  i.  epist.  1.) 

Which  cannot  be  better  trafnslated  than  as  it  stands  in  our 
version,  We  must  be  getting  every  way,  though  it  be  by  evil 
means.  St.  Chrysostom's  reflection  upon  the  mistaken  con- 
duct of  mankind  is  very  just:  "  Our  life  and  our  employ* 
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mcnts  are  like  the  pastimes  of  children ;  like  them  we 
make  a  serious  atfair  of  laying  up  trifles,  building  houses, 
which  tumble  suddenly ;  and  should  they  continue  any 
long  time,  would  be  of  no  great  service  to  us,  as  we  must 
leave  them,  and  what  we  have  heaped  together  will  not 
follow  us  into  the  other  world." 

Ver.  14.  And  all  the  enemies  of  thy  people  that  hold  them 
in  subjection.]  Karadwaartvaavrtc  ainbv,  which  seems  to  im- 
ply more  than  holding  them  in  subjection ;  it  means  op- 
pressing them,  and  abusing  their  power  over  them.  Ac- 
cordingly Junius  renders,  qui  potentia  in  ipsum  abutuntur. 
From  hence  likewise  an  argument  may  be  drawn,  that 
Solomon  was  not  the  author  of  this  book,  because  what  is 
mentioned  here  of  the  Israelites  being  held  in  subjection, 
and  oppressed  by  their  enemies,  does  not  agree  with  the 
happy  and  prosperous  times  of  Solomon.  (See  1  Kings  iv. 
20,  21.  24,  25.)  If,  therefore,  the  Jews  were  in  the  low 
and  oppressed  state  here  mentioned,  and  were  not  so  in 
the  time  of  Solomon,  it  follows,  by  an  easy  consequence, 
that  this  book  was  not  wrote  by  him,  nor  in  his  time.  This 
probably  relates  to  the  condition  of  the  Jews  after  their 
return  from  the  captivity,  when  this  writer  seems  to  have 
lived. 

Are  most  foolish,  and  are  more  miserable  than  very  babes.] 
As  being  idolaters ;  for  that  children,  through  inexperi- 
ence and  weakness  of  judgment,  may  often  mistake  images 
or  statues  for  real  persons,  is  no  wonder ;  since  sometimes 
art  has  arrived  to  such  a  happy  imitation  of  nature,  that 
even  grown  persons  at  first  sight,  at  a  distance,  have  mis- 
taken them  for  life.  Hence  those  expressions  in  the  poets, 
vivi  de  marmore  vultus,  and  spirantia  cera.  And  hence 
probably  the  fable  of  Pygmalion's  love  of  a  favourite 
statue.     Lactantius,  producing  those  verses  of  Lucilius, 

— "  Pueri  infantes  credunt  signa  omnia  ahena 
Vivere,  et  esse  homines," — 

observes,  like  this  writer,  that  such  as  worship  idols  are 
weaker  than  children,  "  illi  enim  simulacra  homines  pu- 
tant,  hi  Decs." 

Ver.  15.  For  they  counted  all  the  idols  of  the  heathens  to 
be  gods,  which  neither  liave  the  use  of  eyes  to  see.]  i.  e.  They 
cannot  observe  the  behaviour  and  devotion  wherewith  their 
votaries  look  up  to  them,  and  prostrate  themselves  before 
them.  The  imperfection  of  idols  is  described  in  like 
manner,  Psal.  cxv.  5 — 7.  cxxxv.  16,  17.  which  this  writer 
seems  to  have  copied.  Nor  can  we  better  expound  that 
controverted  passage,  2  Sam.  v.  6.  8.  than  of  David's  ridi- 
culing the  idols  of  the  Jebusites,  or  certain  brazen  images 
and  statues  of  those  heathen  divinities  in  which  they  con- 
tided,  calling  them  the  lame  and  the  blind,  by  way  of  deri- 
sion, supposed  indeed  by  them  to  be  the  Divine  guards  of 
the  fort,  the  talismanical  protectors  of  it.  (See  Gregory's 
Notes  and  Obscrvat.  p.  33.) 

Nor  noses  to  draw  breath,  nor  ears  to  hear.]  They  have 
not  the  faculty  of  respiration,  though  necessary  to  the  very 
being  of  life :  and  for  the  same  reason  the  offering  incense 
and  sweet  odours  to  them  is  fruitless,  since  they  are  insen- 
sible of  the  smell  of  them,  and  of  the  respect  intended  by 
them.  It  is  equally  vain  to  put  up  prayers  and  supplica- 
tions to  them ;  for,  as  appears  from  the  instance  of  the 
worshippers  of  Baal,  though  they  cry  aloud  to  their  false 
gods,  from  morning  even  until  noon,  tliete  shall  be  no  voice, 


nor  any  that  will  answer.  (1  Kings  xviii.  26.)  Philo  sneers 
such  worshippers,  whom  he  calls,  "  homines  deplorata; 
amentioB,"  in  smart,  but  pleasant  terms :  "  Heus  vos  viri 
egregii,  votorum  summa,  et  felicitatis  finis  est,  reddi  Deo 
similes;  orate  igitur  ut  similes  fiatis  vestris  statuis,  non 
videntes  oculis,  non  audientes  auribus,  et  summa  felicitate 
fruemini." 

Nor  fingers  of  hands  to  handle  ;  and  as  for  their  feet,  they 
are  slow  to  go.]  And  though  they  are  often  represented  to 
their  worshippers  with  thunderbolts  in  their  hands,  and 
made  to  appear  terrible  with  daggers,  and  other  instru- 
ments of  vengeance,  yet  have  they  no  use  of  them,  nor  do 
the  wicked  experience  any  harm  or  punishment  from  them. 
Their  feet  too  are  equally  useless,  apyoi  Trpoc  iirl^amv, 
which  would  be  better  rendered  unable  to  go ;  for  idols 
cannot  properly  be  said  to  move  slowly,  which  do  not 
move  at  all,  apyoi  here  being  the  same  as  aefyyol,  i.  e.  feet 
idle  and  useless  for  walking, 

Ver.  16.  But  no  man  can  make  a  god  like  unto  himself] 
OvSeic  yap  avTi^  ofioiov  avOpwirng  l(T)(yti  irXatrai  Qtov'  Nemo 
enim  sibi  similem  homo  poterit  Deum  fingere,  says  the  Vul- 
gate, which  our  version  follows,  as  if  the  original  reading 
was,  kavrw  ofioiov,  and  not  avrt^.  The  Alexand.  MS.  has 
oiiStle  7«p  dv^ptiwwv  ofioiov  itrxyii  rrXaaai  Qeov'  but  something 
seems  here  wanting:  probably  the  true  reading  here  is, 
with  a  very  little  variation,  oiiStic  yap  avTwv  8fioiov  dvS;pwTr<^ 
laxvH  vXdaat  Otov.  And  I  offer  this  conjecture  with  the 
more  confidence,  as  it  is  the  exact  reading  of  the  Syriac 
version,  "  Nemo  autem  illorum  fabricare  potest  Deum 
homini  similem ;"  i.  e.  none  but  the  artists  can  make  a  god 
like,  or  equal  to,  a  man  ;  for  the  maker  of  the  idol,  having 
life  and  motion,  far  exceeds  the  artificial  god,  who  wants 
both:  herein  only  the  idol-makers,  and  such  as  worship 
and  confide  in  them,  are  like  the  idol,  because  they  are 
equally  senseless.  And  thus  that  passage  of  the  Psalmist 
is  to  be  understood.  They  that  make  them  are  like  unto 
them,  and  so  are  all  they  that  put  their  trust  in  them,  Psal. 
cxv.  8.  (See  De  Muis  in  loc.) 

Ver.  17.  For  he  himself  is  better  than  the  things  which 
he  worshippeth.]  If  the  maker,  therefore,  of  the  idol  be 
mortal,  how  can  the  dead  thing  which  he  worketh  be  sup- 
posed to  have  immortality?  The  reasoning  therefore  in 
the  epistle  of  Jeremy  is  very  just.  They  themselves  that 
made  them  can  never  continue  long,  how  should  tlien  the 
things  that  are  made  by  them  be  gods  ?  (vi.  46.)  "  What  an 
absurdity  is  it  (says  Chrysostom)  for  a  person  to  worship 
an  idol,  the  work  perhaps  of  his  o\n\  hands ;  as  if  men  had 
the  power  of  making  a  god,  and  it  cea.sed  to  be  any  longer 
their  workmanship !  If  idols  had  any  sense,  they  ought 
rather  to  worship  men  as  their  makers,  since  even  the  laws 
of  nature  teach  us,  that,  according  to  the  stated  order  of 
causes  and  eflects,  the  maker  is  more  perfect  than  his 
work,  and  not  preposterously  the  work  than  the  maker." 
(Serm.  de  tribus  pueris.)  And  Lactantius  no  less  ex- 
pressly :  "  What  divinity  (says  he)  can  an  idol  have,  which 
it  was  in  the  maker's  power  to  have  made  in  another  man- 
ner, or  not  to  have  made  at  all  ?"  Upon  the  comparison, 
therefore,  as  Philo  justly  argues  upon  this  occasion,  the 
artists  themselves  deserved  rather  to  have  been  conse- 
crated, and  to  have  received  Divine  honours,  than  their 
works  to  be  deified,  and  themselves  forgotten :  which  shews 
the  great  absurdity  of  idol-worship  in  general,  and  of  the 
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maker  particularly,  in  falling  down  before  his  own  handy- 
work. 

Whereas  he  lived  once,  but  they  never.}  "Qv  avroc  niv  f^rj- 
(T£v,  k-£Tva  81  ovSeVots.  This  is  the  reading  in  the  Alexan. 
MS.  and  all  the  editions;  but  it  seems  difficult  to  deter- 
mine what  wv  relates  to,  or  is  governed  by,  except  some  such 
preposition  as  avri  be  dropped,  or  understood  before  Htv, 
or  we  might  read  instead  of  avroii,  wv  in  this  place,  dvO'  Siv. 
But  if  this  be  objected  against,  why  may  not  on  avToc  /itv 
?^))(T£v,  K.  r  X.  be  admitted  ?  which  sense  is  coniirmed  by 
the  Vulgate,  Syriac,  and  Arabic  versions,  and,  therefore, 
probably  may  be  the  true  reading.  Calmet  renders,  Parce 
qu'il  vit  quelque  terns,  which  answers  to  a>c  or  ori,  the  former 
of  which  might  likewise  do  here. 

Ver.  18.  Yea,  they  worshipped  those  beasts  also  that  are 
most  hateful.}  Ta  Z^wa  to  ixOt(rra,  which  may  mean  either 
mischievous  or  odious,  such  as  wolves,  dogs,  cats,  lions, 
crocodiles,  serpents.  Thus  Cicero,  after  having  mentioned 
that  almost  all  sorts  of  beasts  were  worshipped  by  the 
Egyptians,  "Boves,  canes,  lupos,  feles,  quibus  nihil  foe- 
dius,  obscoenius,  lutulentius  ne  natura  quidem  ipsa  viderit ;" 
adds,  that  even  such  animals  as  were  really  mischievous 
and  hurtful  to  mankind  were  adored  by  them,  viz.  croco- 
diles, asps,  serpents;  "etiam  animalium  monstrailla,  a  ' 
quibus  hominum  generi  prajcipua  incommoda  inferuntur, 
crocodilos,  aspidas,  serpentes."  (De  Consol.  See  note  on 
xi.  15.  and  xii.  24.)  This  worship  of  the  serpent  is  the 
more  surprising,  as  the  naturalists  observe,  that,  ever  since 
the  fall  of  our  first  parents,  occasioned  by  the  subtilty  of 
the  serpent,  there  is  the  most  deadly  enmity  between  man- 
kind and  the  serpent,  and  the  strongest  aversion  and  anti- 
pathy to  it,  above  all  the  beasts  of  the  field :  This,  says 
Mr.  Mede,  discovers  itself  both  in  the  natural  and  sensitive 
faculties  of  them  both;  for  their  humours  are  poison  to  each 
other,  and  each  of  them  is  astonished  and  frightened  at  the 
sight  and  presence  of  the  other.    (Disc.  42.) 

For  being  compared  together,  some  are  worse  than  others.} 
Either  more  mischievous,  more  odious,  or  more  senseless, 
than  others.  In  the  last  sense  Grotius  understands  this 
place ;  and  the  Vatican,  and  some  other  copies,  it  must  be 
confessed,  seem  to  countenance  it,  which  read,  avoia  yap 
avyKpivoniva  twv  aXXwv  iari  xt'pova.  And  SO  does  the  Vul- 
gate, Insensata  enim  comparata  his,  illis  sunt  deteriora. 
And  the  like  sense  is  favoured  by  the  Bishops'  Bible,  and 
all  the  ancient  English  versions :  but  avoia,  in  this  place, 
is  liable  to  many  objections,  whether  taken  adjectively,  or 
considered  as  a  substantive.  The  true  reading  undoubt- 
edly is  that  of  the  Alexand.  MS.  tvia  yap  ovyKpivofxtva  rwv 
SXXwv  i<rr\  x^fpova,  which  our  translators  very  justly  render, 
being  compared  together  some  are  worse  than  others,  which 
is  true  in  general,  or  with  respect  to  those  particular  ani- 
mals which  the  Egyptians  worshipped,  as  appears  by  the 
next  verse. 

Ver.  19.  Neither  are  tliey  beautiful,  so  much  as  to  be  de- 
sired in  respect  of  beasts.}  The  Bishops'  and  the  Geneva  Bi- 
bles render  more  properly  and  explicitly.  Neither  have  they 
any  beauty  to  be  desired  in  respect  of  other  beasts.  Calmet 
observes,  that  as  to  the  appearance  of  reason  and  un- 
derstanding, many  other  animals,  particularly  the  horse, 
elephant,  and  fox,  are  more  surprising,  sagacious,  and 
cunning,  than  the  ox,  sheep,  wolf,  or  beetle,  which  the 
Egyptians  reckon  among  their  deities.    And  as  to  beauty, 


almost  all  beasts  (not  to  mention  birds,  which  may  be  hero 
included  among  the  ?wa,  or  living  creatures)  are  preferable 
in  that  respect  to  serpents  and  crocodiles,  which  they  have 
such  a  great  regard  for.  (Com.  inloc.)  According  to  Mes- 
sieurs du  Port-Royal,  the  meaning  of  this  and  the  foregoing 
verse  may  be,  that  some  of  the  animals  which  the  Egyp- 
tians worshipped  were  so  frightful  and  monstrous,  that,  if 
compared  even  with  some  curious  pieces  of  art,  particularly 
with  idols,  or  statues  expressed  to  the  life,  they  seem  less 
worthy  of  adoration,  because  such  finished  pieces  of  art 
have  something  in  them  pleasing  and  entertaining  to  the 
sight,  and  are  the  rnore  engaging  by  their  great  likeness  to, 
and  resemblance  of  men ;  whereas  their  sacred  animals, 
and  serpents  in  particular,  are  so  odious  above  all  others, 
that  they  naturally  strike  those  that  look  on  them  with  dread 
and  horror. 

But  they  went  without  the  praise  of  God  and  his  blessing.} 
i.  e.  Says  Calmet,  they  are  not  of  the  number  of  those  whom 
God  praised  and  blessed:  they  have,  by  being  abused  and 
perverted  to  idolatry,  renounced,  in  some  measure,  God's 
benediction,  and  lost  that  original  goodness  and  beauty, 
which  they  were  possessed  of  in  common  with  other  crea- 
tures, when  they  first  came  out  of  the  hands  of  their  Crea- 
tor. (Gen.  i.  31.)  The  author  seems  to  intimate,  that  God, 
provoked  with  the  crime  of  idolaters,  cursed  in  like  man- 
ner these  animals,  as  in  the  beginning  of  the  creation  he  did 
the  serpent,  the  instrument  of  man's  deception  and  ruin, 
whom,  on  that  account,  he  condemned  to  go,  stti  no  <jTr)Qu 
Koi  rg  KoiX'iq,  upon  his  breast  and  his  belly ;  (Gen.  iii.  14.) 
for  so  the  LXX.  read,  by  way  of  punishment  and  disgrace, 
being  probably  before  a  glorious  flying  seraph.  (See  Mr. 
Mede,  Disc.  41.)  Or  more  generally  thus,  "All  created 
beings,  animate  and  inanimate,  praise  God  in  their  beauty, 
and  derive  it  from  his  hand  as  a  blessing ;  but  odious  and 
deformed  objects,  such  as  for  their  ugliness  are  called  mon- 
sters, proclaim  not  their  Maker's  praise,  as  not  having  re- 
ceived from  his  bounty  those  amiable  and  good  qualities, 
which  are  to  be  esteemed  a  blessing."  Some  have  fancied 
the  meaning  here  to  be,  that  God  passed  by  all  creeping 
things,  and  .serpents  among  the  rest,  when  he  gave  his  bless- 
ing to  other  creatures.  Gen.  i.  22.  28.  Others,  that  he  ex- 
cluded these  from  their  share  of  praise,  when  he  pronounced 
of  the  works  of  his  creation,  that  they  were  very  good,  as 
being  produced  at  first  from  corruption,  and  consequently 
not  of  his  making.  But  these  are  forced  expositions,  and 
fond  conceits,  the  one  unsupported  by  Scripture,  the  other 
contrary  to  it,  and  to  the  received  notions  of  true  philoso- 
phy. Nor  can  I  assent  to  those  interpreters  who  think  the 
meaning  here  to  be,  that  serpents,  by  being  so  frequently 
worshipped  in  different  places,  usurped  the  glory  due  to 
God  only,  and  rivalled  his  power  of  blessing;  for  though 
the  fact  itself  must  be  acknowledged  to  be  a  melancholy 
truth,  yet  no  such  interpretation  is  warranted  by  the  ori- 
ginal, or  any  of  the  versions :  it  arose,  probably,  from  mis- 
taking the  rendering  of  the  Vulgate,  and  reading  there  effii- 
gdrunt  laudem  Dei,  instead  of  effugerunt,  as  it  is  in  all  the 
correct  copies.  The  Syriac  and  Arabic  interpreters  un- 
derstand these  words  of  the  worshippers  themselves,  and 
not  of  the  animals,  and  indeed  this  sense  is  agreeable  to 
the  beginning  of  the  next  chapter. 
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ARGUMENT. 


The  author  opens  this  chapter  with  the  observation,  (xi. 
16.)  that  God  deals  more  ^aciously  with  his  favourite 
people  than  with  the  wicked,  exemplified  by  a  parallel 
drawn  between  each,  by  his  sending  frogs  among  the 
Egyptians,  which  came  upon  their  tables,  and  made  them 
to  loathe  and  fly  from  even  their  necessary  food ;  but  the 
Israelites  were  fed  with  quails.  That  God,  even  when 
he  punishes  his  chosen,  deals  more  favourably  with  them 
than  with  the  heathen,  shewn  by  a  comparison  between 
the  punishment  of  the  Egyptians  by  flies  and  locusts, 
and  that  of  the  Israelites  by  fiery  serpents,  who,  though 
their  torment  was  greatest  for  the  present,  had  a  sovereign 
remedy  appointed  for  their  cure,  even  the  brazen  serpent, 
which  was  the  means  and  instrument  of  health,  and  a  sign 
of  salvation  to  such  as  turned  to  it,  and  with  faith  looked 
uponit. — To  the  strange  hail  and  rain  sent  upon  the  Egyp- 
tians, is  opposed  the  manna,  or  bread  from  heaven,  given  to 
the  Israelites:  that,  to  serve  the  purposes  of  God's  provi- 
dence, the  very  elements  suspended  their  natural  force, 
according  to  his  appointment ;  so  that  hail  was  not  melted 
by  fire  mixed  with  it,  nor  manna  dissolved  by  its  power, 
though  the  sun  had  a  difierent  eff"ect  upon  it.  By  all 
which  instances,  opposed  to  each  other  by  way  of  anti- 
thesis, God's  care  in  preserving  the  righteous  was  re- 
markably displayed,  and  his  vengeance  against  sinners 
no  less  visible. 

Ver.  2.  J.  HOU  preparedst  meat  for  them  of  a  strange 
taste.]  i.  e.  A  taste  they  were  unaccustomed  to.  Coverdale 
renders,  a  new  taste;  for  we  must  not  suppose  any  new 
creation  of  quails  for  their  use :  the  miracle  consisted  in 
this ;  that  they  were  brought  in  such  quantities,  and  at  such 
a  particular  time,  and  fell  in  such  places  only  as  God  ap- 
pointed, viz.  round  the  camp  for  their  nourishment.  Bishop 
Patrick,  from  the  authority  of  Ludolphus,  thinks,  that  lo- 
custs are  here  meant ;  but  the  Psalmist,  by  calling  them 
feathered  fowls,  manifestly  understands  real  birds.  (Psal. 
Ixxviii.  28.  Sec  De  Muis  in  loc.  Bochart.  vol.  iii.  p.  108.) 
To  stir  up  their  appetite.]  Eie  kntOvfilav  opt^eo)?.  This 
seems  not  properly  rendered,  for  that  their  appetite  was 
sufliciently  keen,  appears  from  their  impatient  murmuring 
for  meat.  The  Geneva  Bible  renders  better,  To  satisfy 
their  appetite  thou  hast  prepared  a  meat  of  a  strange  taste. 
But  Coverdale's  and  the  Bishops'  Bibles  come  nearer  the 
Greek:  according  to  the  former,  God  gave  them  their  de- 
sire that  they  longed  for ;  according  to  the  latter,  he  pre- 
pared for  the  desire  of  their  appetite  a  strange  taste :  and 
thus  Calmct,  En  lui  donnant  la  nourriture  delicieuse  qit'il 
avoit  desirie.  The  Psalmist  expresses  it  by,  according  to 
the  LXX.  TTiv  tTTiBufitav  aiirwv  fivtyKiv  avToTg.  (Psal.  Ixxviii. 
29.)  This  gracious  dealing,  as  it  is  here  called,  seems  to 
refer  to  the  first  sending  of  quails,  mentioned  Exod.  xvi. 
13.  rather  than  the  second,  which  happened  a  year  after; 
(Numb.  xi.  31.)  for  the  Israelites,  upon  their  second  peti- 
tion for  them,  betraying  too  much  impatience,  were  afilicted 
with  a  plague  for  their  murmuring,  and,  as  the  Psalmist 
expresses  it,  While  the  meat  was  yet  in  their  mouths,  the 
heavy  wrath  of  God  came  upon  them,  and  slew  tlie  wealthiest 


of  them.  (Psal.  Ixxviii.  31)  Calmet  seems  to  include  both, 
and  thinks  there  is  a  mixture  of  mercy  towards  his  people, 
even  in  this  judgment;  his  reflection  upon  it  is  worth  in- 
serting: "  If  God  (says  he)  fed  his  people  thus  deliciously, 
even  when  they  had  provoked  him,  what  will  he  not  give 
them,  when  they  shall  be  faithful  and  obedient  to  him?" 
In  either  sense  the  instance  proves  what  the  author  brings 
it  for ;  viz.  God's  difl"erent  manner  of  dealing  with  his  own 
people,  and  such  as  are  strangers  to  him. 

Ver.  3.  To  the  end  that  they,  desiring  food,  might,  fw  the 
ugly  sight  of  the  beasts  sent  among  them,  loathe  even  that 
ivhich  they  must  needs  desire.]  Kai  riijv  ava-fKalav  opt?"'  airoa-  ' 
Tpi(ptovTai.  The  Bishops'  Bible  gives  the  true  and  literal 
translation ;  To  the  intent  that  they  . . .  might  begin  to  loathe 
even  their  necessary  appetite.  The  Vulgate  and  St.  Je- 
rome's Bible,  as  it  is  called,  render  in  like  manner,  Etiam  a 
necessaria  concupiscentia  averterentur,  i.  e.  through  the  dis- 
agreeableness  of  the  animals  sent  amongst  them,  8(a  rijy 
tlSi-)(d(iav  tCjv  iiTairi<TTaX/iiv(i)v,  as  the  true  reading  is,  parti- 
cularly the  frogs,  which  tainted  and  spoiled  their  meat,  they 
loathed  the  thoughts  and  the  desire  even  of  necessary  food 
and  refreshment.  Josephus  gives  the  same  account  of  these 
disagreeable  animals,  rac  re  kut  oIkov  aiiTwv  Sialrac,  k.  t.  X. 
Domesticam  etiam  vita  eorum  consuetudinem  turbdrnnt  in 
eduliis  et  potu  reperta;,  et  in  lectis  eorum  passim  oberrantes. 
(Antiq.  Jud.  lib.  ii.  cap.  14.)  This  plague  puts  one  in  mind 
of  the  harpies,  which  Virgil  thus  describes: 

"  Exstruimusque  toros,  dapibusque  epulamur  opimis. 
At  subitae  horrifico  lapsu  de  montibus  adsunt 
Harpyiag,  et  magnis  quatiunt  clangoribus  alas, 
Diripiuntque  dapes,  contactuque  omnia  foedant 
Immundo :  turn  vox  tetrum  dira  inter  odorem." 

(iEneid.  lib.  iii.  225.) 

Ver.  4.  For  it  was  requisite  that  upon  them  exercising  ty- 
ranny,should  come  penury  which  they  could  not  avoid.]  'Arro- 
patrrrrov  evStiav  iTTikOtlv,  Poverty  without  excuse,  according  to 
some  of  the  ancient  English  versions  ,■  the  Geneva  Bible  has 
extreme  poverty,  and  Coverdale's  follows  the  Vulgate,  which 
renders,  interitum  sine  excusatione :  arrapat'rjjroe  will  bear 
any  of  these  significations,  which  occasioned  such  a  differ- 
ence in  the  versions.  The  author  shews,  in  this  and  the 
following  verses,  God's  different  manner  of  dealing  with 
the  Israelites  and  Egyptians  in  three  particulars.  1.  That 
he  punished  the  Egyptians  with  rigour,  as  a  severe  judge, 
tormenting  them  for  their  tyranny  and  oppression  of  others, 
with  deserved,  extreme,  inevitable  want  or  hunger,  occa- 
sioned by  the  animals  which  infested  them,  and  drove  them 
from  their  necessary  sustenance :  but  he  chastised  his  own 
people,  as  a  father,  afflicting  them  comparatively  but  a  little, 
but  by  that  little  making  them  sensible,  how  tenderly  he  had 
dealt  with  them  in  comparison  of  their  enemies.  2.  That 
though  he  suffered  the  Hebrews  to  be  in  want  for  a  small 
season,  yet  he  kept  them  from  perishing  by  hunger  in  the 
wilderness ;  and  to  recompense,  as  it  were,  that  short  afflic- 
tion by  hunger,  he  fed  them  after,  not  only  with  necessary 
food,  but  satiated  them  with  delicacies  in  abundance.  But 
a  succession  of  plagues,  without  respite,  pursued  the  Egyp- 
tians. 3.  That  though  the  whole  wilderness,  through  which 
the  Israelites  marched  so  many  years,  was  full  of  fiery  ser- 
pents, (Ueut.  viii.  15.)  yet  God  did  not  permit  these  to  as- 
sault them  but  for  a  small  season  only,  and  even  then  ho 
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appointed  an  immediate  remedy  to  heal  them,  viz.  the 
brazen  serpent:  but  the  Egyptians  died  without  mercy, 
neither  was  there  any  cure  provided  lor  the  wounds  and 
stings  which  they  received  from  the  flies  and  locusts. 

Ver.  5.  For  when  the  horrible  fierceness  of  beasts  came 
upon  these.'\  "Ore  aiiToig  Ssivbo  itrviXOe  S»)pia>v  ^vfiog.  Ovfiog 
here  does  not  signify  fierceness,  but  poison.  Thus  ( Apoc. 
xiv.  8.)  what  our  version  renders,  the  wine  of  the  wrath  of 
her  fornication,  Mr.  Mede  expounds  the  poison  of  her  for- 
nication. (See  also  xviii.  3.  where  there  is  the  like  ex- 
pression.) And  it  is  remarkable,  that  the  same  word,  in 
the  Hebrew,  signifies  both  wrath  and  poison.  (Mede's 
Works,  p.  910.)  And  flujuoc  is  used  by  the  Hellenistical 
Jews  in  the  same  double  respect.  To  the  observation  of 
this  very  judicious  writer,  I  shall  add  an  instance  or  two 
from  the  Old  Testament,  than  which  nothing  can  be  closer, 
or  more  evince  the  sense  I  am  contending  for.  The  first 
is  Deut.  xxxii.  33.  0v/ioc  SpaKovrwv  6  oTi/oc  avTwv,  kcX  ^v/jiog 
dairiSwv  dvioToc,  where  it  is  twice  used  in  the  same  verse  in 
this  sense,  and  our  translators  render  accordingly.  Their 
wine  is  the  poison  of  dragons,  and  the  cruel  venom  of  asps. 
The  next  is.  Job  XX.  16.  euftov  St  SpaKovrwi/  Sfrikdatuv,  avi- 
\ot  It  avTov  yXioaaa  6<j>i<x>Q,  which  our  translators  rightly 
render.  He  shall  suck  the  poison  of  asps,  the  viper's  tongue 
shall  slay  him.  And  in  ver.  14.  of  the  same  chapter,  xoXrj, 
which  is  synonymous  to  ^v/xog,  is  used  in  the  same  sense. 
XoX»?  acnriSoQ  iv  yaarpi  avrov,  which,  though  it  signifies  both 
wrath  and  poison,  our  version  takes  in  the  latter  sense,  and 
renders.  The  gall  of  asps  is  within  him.  The  last  instance 
I  shall  mention  is  that  in  Psal.  lviii.4.  Su^oc  aiiTole  Kara  ttjv 
oiioiwmv  Tov  6(p(WQ,  which  in  our  version  is  happily  rendered. 
Their  poison  is  like  the  poison  of  a  serpent.  This  poison, 
as  naturalists  observe,  is  the  consequence  of  their  rage, 
and  thrown  out  by  it,  and  therefore  may  be  considered  as 
one  and  the  same.  The  word  tirJjXOe,  here  used  by  our  au- 
thor, intimates,  says  Bochart,  the  suddenness  of  the  attack 
of  these  venomous  creatures,  who  accordingly  renders  this 
place,  Supervenit,(tanquam  eximproviso)  serpentum  vene- 
num.    (Vol.  iii.  p.  425.) 

And  they  perished  with  the  stings  of  crooked  serpents,  thy 
wrath  endured  not  for  ever.]  The  sacred  story  relates,  that 
the  Israelites,  by  their  rebellious  murmuring,  provoked 
God  to  send  serpents  among  them,  whose  poison  was  so 
mortal,  that  it  brought  the  most  painful  death  upon  them. — 
In  this  aflliction  they  addressed  themselves  to  the  Father 
of  mercies,  who,  moved  by  their  repentance,  commanded 
Moses  to  make  a  serpent  of  brass,  and  erect  it  on  a  pole, 
in  view  of  the  whole  camp,  that  whosoever  looked  upon  it 
should  be  healed.  This  punishment  by  serpents  the  son 
of  Sirach  reckons  among  other  instances  of  God's  ven- 
geance, All  these  were  created  for  vengeance — teeth  of  wild 
beasts,  and  scorpions,  serpents,  and  the  sword,  punishing  the 
wicked  to  destruction.  (Ecclus.  xxxix.  30.  where  the  mar- 
gin refers  to  this  very  passage.)  But  it  has  been  thought 
by  some  learned  men  to  have  been  a  punishment  adapted 
on  purpose  by  God  to  the  transgression  of  the  Israelites, 
which  was  evil-speaking  against  the  Lord,  and  slandering 
his  providence.  In  this  view,  the  conformity  between  the 
sin  and  the  punishment  is  very  visible,  and  the  justness  of 
our  author's  observation,  xi.  16.  farther  proved.  SkoXjoc, 
likewise,  the  epithet  here  given  to  the  serpent,  will  equally 
suit  the  slanderer ;  for  he  is  crooked  through  artifice,  as  the 


other  is  by  nature ;  is  alike  mischievous  and  designing,  and, 
to  serve  his  own  purposes,  can  turn  himself  into  as  many 
odious  shapes.  Solomon  makes  the  same  comparison, 
Eccles.  X.  11.  The  serpent  was  a  known  hieroglyphic 
among  the  Egyptians  and  other  nations;  and  perhaps  its 
crookedness  and  perfection  in  turning,  was  one  reason  of 
its  being  made  the  symbol  of  their  year. 

Ver.  6.  Having  a  sign  of  salvation,  to  put  them  in  remem- 
brance of  the  commandment  of  thy  law.^  The  sign  of  salva- 
tion here  mentioned  was  the  brazen  serpent,  erected,  by 
God's  command,  upon  a  pole  or  standard,  like  the  Roman 
eagle,  for  the  cure  of  the  people.  It  was,  in  the  opinion 
of  many  learned  men,  the  image  of  a  seraph,  or  glorious 
winged  serpent.  Arias  Mont,  reads  Numb.  xxi.  8./ac  iibi 
saraph.  It  was  a  symbol  of  a  good  ministering  angel,  which 
executeth  God's  will  on  earth,  whilst  a  secret  virtue,  from 
the  unseen  God,  perfected  the  cure,  by  whose  supernatural 
power  it  was  eflected,  whose  mercy  worked  in  and  by  that 
emblem.  It  is  properly  therefore  called  a  sign  of  salva- 
tion, as  it  was  the  instrument  only  through  which  the  cure 
was  conveyed.  But  it  was  salutare  signum,  or  the  means 
of  recovery,  to  such  only  as  looked  up  to  it  with  faith,  and 
its  saving  effect  depended  upon  their  reliance  on  God,  and 
belief  of  his  power  to  heal  them,  in  and  by  that  instrument. 
It  had  also  this  farther  use  implied  in  it — to  admonish  the 
Jews  how  to  conduct  themselves  upon  other  occasions, 
where  a  like  mysterious  trial  should  occur,  viz.  to  comply 
with  all  God's  positive  appointments  without  any  reluc- 
tance, even  though  tlie  reason  of  such  an  injunction  should 
not  be  discoverable  by  them.  For  the  choosing  this  image, 
which  had  no  inherent  virtue  in  it,  rather  than  any  other, 
was  the  mere  will  of  God,  who  can  make  things,  evidently 
of  no  importance  in  themselves,  effectual  to  what  purposes 
he  pleases,  as  might  be  proved  from  many  other  instances 
in  Scripture. 

Ver.  7.  For  he  that  turned  himself  towards  it,  was  not 
saved  by  the  thing  that  he  saw.]  The  mere  beholding  it  did 
not  alone  confer  the  benefit  of  a  cure ;  nor  could  it,  though 
fixed  in  public  view,  effect  a  single  recovery  by  any  natural 
operation  :  God  did  not  order  it  to  be  erected  on  any  such 
account ;  nor  was  Moses  induced  to  make  this  image  from 
any  occult  skill  or  persuasion  that  he  had,  that  the  effigies 
of  this  brazen  serpent  could  heal  the  Israelites  by  any 
power  of  art  or  nature,  for  the  very  matter  of  this  serpent 
has  been  thought  rather  inconvenient  and  improper  for 
such  an  effect.  Nor  can  we  find,  says  a  learned  writer,  an 
instance  or  example  of  any  telesme  that  was  ever  known 
to  cure  a  disease  by  only  looking  upon  it ;  but  in  all  wounds 
by  venomous  serpents,  the  cure  was  effected  by  a  local 
application  of  some  proper  remedy  to  the  part  affected. 
(More's  Mystery  of  Godliness,  p.  430.)  What,  therefore, 
was  the  intent  of  elevating  this  image  upon  a  pole,  and  why 
must  the  diseased  look  towards  it,  and  the  healing  virtue 
be  conveyed  through  their  eyes?  Undoubtedly  this  ap- 
pointment, besides  the  exercising  the  faith  of  the  beholder 
upon  this  occasion,  had  a  reference  to  the  mystery  of  Christ, 
whose  victory  over  the  old  serpent,  the  grand  enemy  of 
mankind,  was  hereby  typified  and  represented.  Many  of 
the  ancients  are  of  the  same  opinion,  and  imagine  this  ser- 
pent to  be  an  emblem  of  the  cross,  and  a  symbol  or  sign  of 
that  salvation  afterward  to  be  effected  by  it:  but  Justin 
Martyr  is  more  particular ;  for  he  adds,  that  this  serpent 
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was  likewise  made  in  the  rery  form  of  a  cross.  (Apol.  2.) 
It  is  certain  our  Saviour,  in  his  discourse  with  Nicodemus, 
explains  it  of  himself  and  his  cross,  (John  iii.  14.)  and 
chose  this  figure  for  the  instruction  and  information  of  the 
Jews,  who  always  acknowledged  a  mystery  couched  under 
this  serpent. 

But  by  thee  that  art  the  Saviour  of  all.]  Tov  wavruv  Sw- 
rnpa.  This,  I  think,  relates  to  the  Aoyof,  (see  note  on  ver. 
12.)  and  comprises  more  than  his  bare  healing  the  Israel- 
ites of  this  plague.  The  word  SwTijp,  or  Saviour,  here  used, 
admits  of  several  acceptations:  1.  He  may  be  called  a  sa- 
viour, that  saves  the  life  of  his  enemy  in  the  field ;  but  he 
that  thus  saveth  another,  commonly  doth  it  upon  a  pros- 
pect of  some  advantage  to  himself,  either  of  selling  the 
poor  captive,  or  of  making  him  his  slave,  which  something 
abates  his  glory.  2.  The  word  S<.>r»jp  not  only  signifies  one 
that  preserves  the  life  of  another,  but  also  one  that  is  the 
restorer  of  some  happy  condition  which  was  lost;  and  thus 
the  Roman  orator  explains  it, "  Qui  amissam  salutem  dat." 
(In  Verrem,  lib.  ii.)  Now  all  the  happiness  which  such  a 
saviour  or  deliverer  could  confer,  was  but  a  temporal  hap- 
piness, which  is  likewise  a  lessening  of  it.  3.  The  judges 
of  Israel,  who  delivered  their  country  from  the  yoke  of 
Midian,  the  Syrians,  or  the  Philistines,  are  by  Nehemiah 
called  ^urriipt^,  ix.  27.  But  then  these  saviours  saved  but 
one  country,  or  perhaps  city,  as  Camillas  did  Rome,  for 
which  he  was  styled  ^wrnp,  a  Saviour.  But  all  these  cha- 
racters come  very  short  of  6  Swrijp  iravrtov,  which  is  a  title 
too  great  to  be  applied  to  any  less  than  a  Divine  person ; 
■  for  the  person  here  meant  was  far  more  glorious  than  any 
single  hero,  or  all  those  judges  of  old  together.  He  it  was 
that  smote  all  the  first-born  of  the  Egyptians,  that  brought 
the  Israelites  out  of  Egypt,  that  rescued  them  from  their 
greatest  bondage,  that  overthrew  Pharaoh  and  his  host  in 
the  Red  Sea,  that  led  them  in  the  wilderness,  protected  and 
sustained  them  there,  and  at  last  gave  them  possession  of 
Canaan.  But  even  this  deliverance  was  but  a  type  of  a 
greater,  designed  for  them  by  him,  and  that  Canaan  but  an 
earnest  of  a  better  country  intended  for  all  true  Israelites. 
(See  Dr.  Gale's  Serm.  Disc.  14.)  With  great  propriety, 
therefore,  this  Saviour  is  described,  in  the  next  verse,  as 
an  Almighty  Redeemer,  6  pvontvo^  sk  Travrhc  kokov.  Which 
expression  of  our  author  is  agreeable  to  the  sentiments  of 
the  ancient  Jewish  writers,  and  is  founded  on  the  very  high 
notions  which  the  Jews  entertained  of  their  great  Goel,  or 
Deliverer.  Our  translators,  it  is  observable,  insert  the 
word  ever,  not  confining  God's  mercy,  to  save  and  heal  his 
faithful  children,  to  this  instance  only  of  his  goodness.  And 
indeed  the  idea  of  God's  philanthropy  is  greatly  enlarged  by 
understanding  these  expressions,  and  that  in  ver.  12.  in  a 
more  comprehensive  sense,  than  a  mere  deliverance  from 
the  venom  of  serpents. 

Ver.  9.  For  tliem  the  bitings  of  grasshoppers  and  flies 
killed.]  This  writer  seems  to  intimate  that  the  locusts,  for 
so  I  understand  grasshoppers,  and  so  they  are  called  Judg. 
vii.  12.  Psal.  Ixxviii.  46.  killed  numbers  of  the  Egyptians. 
This,  if  it  be  not  strictly  according  to  truth,  very  probably 
arose  from  too  literal  an  acceptation  of  Exod.  x.  17.  En- 
treat the  Lord  that  he  may  take  away  from  me  this  death 
only  ;  which  may  admit  of  another  and  fair  interpretation, 
without  supposing  that  the  locusts  killed  any  persons  di- 
rectly, as  the  hail  did :  for  the  locusts  destroying  the  sup- 


ports of  life,  by  eating  up  the  corn  when  ready  for  the  sickle, 
and  consuming  all  before  them  within  the  space  of  a  few 
hours,  may,  by  consequence,  in  bringing  a  famine,  be  said 
to  kill  the  people ;  in  which  respect  Pharaoh  might  properly 
call  them  deadly  locusts.    And  thus  Bochart,  "  Locustae 
homines  ct  bruta  occidunt,  saltern  ex  consequenti,  quod 
aiunt,  quia  consumptis  illis  quae  fuissent  vitas  subsidio,  sic 
ad  mortem  eos  adigunt."  (Vol.  iii.  p.  463.)  Pliny's  account 
of  them  is  really  dreadful,  "In  India,  trium  pedum  longi- 
tudine  esse  traduntur,  Deorum  Irae  pestis  ea  intelligitur. 
Namque  grandiores  cemuntur,  et  tanto  volant  pennarum 
stridore,  ut  aliae  alites  credantur;  solemque  obumbrant, 
sollicit^  suspectantibas  populis  ne  suas  operiant  terras ; 
sufiiciunt  quippe  vires.    Et  tanquam  parum  sit  maria  tran- 
sisse,  immensos  tractus  permeant,  dirique  messibus  conte- 
gunt  nube,  multa  contactu  adurentes,  omnia  verd  morsu 
erodentes."     (Nat.  Hist.  lib.  xi.  de  Locust,  cap.  29.     See 
also  Aristot.  Hist.  Anim.  lib.  v.  cap.  23.   Boch.  Hieroz. 
lib.iv.  cap.  5.  Bacon's  Natural  History,  cent.  10.)    Agree- 
able to  this  account  of  Pliny,  is  that  of  a  learned  modern 
writer,  who  says,  "  That  the  number  of  locusts  he  saw  in 
Barbary  in  the  years  1724  and  1725  is  beyond  expression ; 
that  in  the  heat  of  the  day  they  formed  themselves  into 
large  bodies,  appeared  like  a  succession  of  clouds,  and 
darkened  the  sun;  that  they  marched  directly  forward, 
climbed  over  trees,  walls,  houses,  ate  up  every  plant  in  their 
way,  and  let  nothing  escape  them.     That  the  inhabitants, 
to  stop  their  progress,  made  trenches  all  over  their  fields 
and  gardens,  and  filled  them  with  water,  or  else,  placing  in 
a  row  great  quantities  of  heath,  stubble,  Eind  such-like  com- 
bustible matter,  they  set  them  on  fire  upon  the  approach 
of  the  locusts,  but  all  to  no  purpose."     (Shaw's  Travels, 
p.  256,  257.)    In  the  description  of  this  plague,  Exod.  x.  5. 
it  is  said,  that  they  shall  cover  the  face  of  the  earth,  where 
the  Chaldee  paraphrase  reads.  They  shall  hide  the  face  of 
the  sun  from  the  earth.   But  I  should  deservedly  be  thought 
wanting  in  the  respect  due  to  the  canonical  Scriptures,  if  I 
should  pass  over  in  silence  that  beautiful  description  of  tlie 
plague  of  locusts  in  the  second  chapter  of  Joel,  for  there 
cannot  be  a  greater  or  more  lively  instance  of  the  hypoty- 
posis :  the  prophet,  in  the  chapter  referred  to,  represents 
the  desolation  occasioned  by  these  creatures,  whose  teeth 
he  calls  the  teeth  of  lions,  like  the  ravaging  of  a  country,  or 
the  storming  of  a  city  by  an  army ;  which  description  is 
the  more  remarkable,  because  the  analogy  is  carried  on 
throughout  so  properly  and  naturally,  "  in  the  regularity 
of  their  march,  eating  up  the  provision,  burning  the  country, 
scaling  of  the  walls,  running  about  through  the  conquered 
city,  breaking  into  houses,  and  the  general  horror  of  the 
inhabitants,  that  (says  a  learned  author)  if  one  would  have 
described  the  outrages  of  an  army  without  a  metaphor,  it 
could  hardly  have  been  done  in  more  proper  terms."    (See 
Nicols'  Confer,  par.  iv.  p.  152.) 

And  flies  killed— for  they  were  worthy  to  be  punished  by 
such.]  i.  e.  Says  Bochart,  they  sorely  wounded  them,  and 
then  sucked  their  blood  till  they  killed  them.  And  in  this 
sense  many  commentators  understand  those  words,  Exod. 
viii.  24.  The  land  was  corrupted;  or,  as  the  margin  has  it, 
was  destroyed  by  reason  of  the  swarm  of  flies  ;  to  signify, 
that  many  of  the  people  were  poisoned,  or  stung  to  death 
by  them.  See  Pool's  annot.  in  loc.  and  Psal.  Ixxviii.  45. 
where  the  LXX.  read  i^aTtiarttXiv  etc  avroi/c  Kwopviav,  Ka« 
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KaTi(t>ayiv  aiiroiig,  as  if  a  particular  sort  of  fly  was  meant ; 
but  the  true  reading,  as  I  have  elsewhere  observed,  is, 
Koivofiviav,  which  includes  flies  of  all  sorts,  which  through 
their  number  devoured  them.  We  read  of  creatures  of  this 
nature  so  mischievous  and  deadly,  that  the  Greeks  thought 
fit  to  have  a  particular  god  to  deliver  them  from  them, 
under  the  title  of  Myiagros,  or  Myiodes.  (Pliny,  lib.  x. 
cap.  28.  Selden,  de  Diis  Syris,  Syntag.  ii.  de  Baal-zebub.) 
One  cannot  but  perceive  in  this  punishment  of  the  Egyp- 
tians, a  conformity  of  it  to  the  sin  of  that  people ;  for  the 
noise,  tumuli,  and  stinging  of  these  vengeful  animals,  an- 
swered to  the  passionate  language  and  severe  blows  of  the 
Egyptian  taskmasters,  and  might  be  designed  to  revenge 
that  hard  treatment.  Nor  is  the  justice  of  God  less  to  be 
admired  in  this  particular  also,  that  this  plague  was  spe- 
cially calculated  for  the  punishment  of  a  nice,  effeminate, 
and  luxurious  people,  no  less  indulgent  to  themselves  than 
inhuman  to  others :  for  what  could  be  more  proper  or  ef- 
fectual for  humbling  the  pride  and  vanity  of  Egypt,  or  what 
a  greater  mortification  to  their  niceness,  than  to  be  thus 
tormented,  and  beset  every  where  with  shoals  of  frogs,  and 
swarms  of  flies  and  locusts  ? 

Ver.  12.  But  it  was  thy  Word,  O  Lord,  which  healeth  all 
things.]  This  seems  to  be  spoken  of  the  very  person  of  the 
Aoyocj  and  is  undoubtedly  taken  from  Psal.  cvii.  20.  dni- 
OTiiXt  rhv  Aoyov  avTov,  koI  laaaro  avrovg.  He  sent  his  Word 
and  healed  them,  and  they  were  saved  from  their  destruc- 
tion. That  the  Aoyo?  is  here  meant,  seems  reasonable  to 
suppose,  because  it  is  certain  he  inflicted  the  punishment 
referred  to :  lor  in  Numb.  xxi.  5,  6.  where  it  is  said  that 
the  people  murmured  against  God,  the  Chaldee  paraphrase 
reads.  They  murmured  against  the  Word  of  the  Lord ;  and 
afterward  it  follows,  that  The  Word  of  the  Lord  sent  fiery 
serpents  among  the  people.  But  we  learn  still  more  expressly 
who  that  Divine  person  was,  whom  the  Israelites  tempted, 
or  spoke  against,  from  those  words  of  St.  Paul,  1  Cor. 
X.  9.  Neither  tempt  ye  Christ,  as  some  of  them  also  tempted, 
and  were  destroyed  of  serpents.  It  is  certain,  then,  that  the 
A070C  was  the  person  murmured  against,  and  thatpunished 
them  for  it.  And  it  seems  very  probable,  from  the  passage 
of  the  Psalmist  before  quoted,  that  it  was  he  that  likewise 
cured  all  them  that  were  rightly  disposed  for  a  cure;  and  that 
the  brazen  serpent  was  the  symbol  of  the  presence  of  the 
Aoyog  in  particular,  and  of  his  Divine  power  and  goodness 
to  heal  all  that  truly  turned  to  him.  The  Chaldee  para- 
phrase on  Numb.  xxi.  8.  thus  understands  it,  "  Erit  quem- 
cunque  momorderit  serpens,  et  intuitus  fuerit  ipsum,  turn 
vivet,  modo  cor  ejus  directum  fuerit  ad  nomen  verbi  Do- 
mini. Et  fuit  quando  mordebat  serpens  virum,  et  contem- 
plaretur  serpentem  aeneum,  et  cor  ejus  intentum  erat  in 
nomen  verbi  Domini,  vivebat,"  i.  e.  Whomsoever  a  serpent 
shall  bite,  he  shall  be  healed,  if  he  directs  his  heart  to  the 
name  of  the  Word  of  the  Lord :  and  it  came  to  pass,  that 
when  a  serpent  bit  any  man,  and  lie  directed  his  heart  to  the 
name  of  the  Word  of  the  Lord,  he  accordingly  recovered, 
and  lived.  The  like  presence  of  the  Aoyof  upon  this  occa- 
sion of  healing,  has  been  inferred  by  some  learned  men 
from  John  iii.  14.  (See  Tenison  of  Idol.  p.  3.59.)  It  may 
also,  according  to  Calraet,  be  understood  in  this  farther 
sense,  mz.  of  a  word  of  God's  mouth,  or  of  his  holy  word. 
Of  the  power  of  tlie  former  to  heal  all  bodily  diseases,  the 
centurion  in  the  gospel  seems  to  have  been  convinced; 


(Matt.  viii.  8.)  for,  instead  of  troubling  our  Saviour  to 
come  to  his  house,  he  says,  out  of  a  principle  of  great  faith. 
Speak  the  word  only,  and  thy  servant  shall  be  healed.  Of 
the  power  of  the  latter  to  heal  all  the  diseases  of  the  soul, 
to  cure  those  that  are  broken  in  heart,  and  as  containing  a 
medicine  to  heal  every  infirmity  and  sickness,  St.  Austin 
is  to  be  understood,  when  he  says,  "  Omnis  morbus  animae 
habet  inScripturamedicamentum  suum."  (InPsal.xxxvii.) 

Ver.  13.  Thou  leadest  to  the  gates  of  hell,  and  bringest  up 
again.]  We  meet  with  the  same  thought,  and  almost  the 
same  expression,  Tob.  xiii.  2.  He  doth  scourge,  and  hath 
mercy ;  he  leadeth  down  to  hell,  and  bringeth  up  again; 
neither  is  there  any  that  can  avoid  his  hand.  The  ex- 
pression in  both  places  seems  to  be  taken  either  from 
1  Sam,  ii.  6.  or  Deut.  xxxii.  39.  see  also  Apoc.  i.  18.  where 
Christ  is  said  to  have  the  keys  of  hell  and  of  death.  By 
the  ancients,  the  place  or  receptacle  of  the  dead  is  repre- 
sented as  a  house,  that  has  its  doors  and  gates ;  and  death, 
in  their  language,  as  the  gate  or  entrance  into  hades ;  and 
to  die,  or  to  descend  into  the  grave,  is  to  go  down  to  hades, 
or  to  be  brought  to  the  gates  of  death :  accordingly,  to  live 
again,  is  to  leave  hades,  or  to  open  the  gates  of  death. 
Agreeably  to  this  notion  and  periphrasis,  so  frequent  to  be 
met  with  in  Homer,  Virgil,  Theocritus,  Euripides,  Hesiod, 
Theognis,  &c.  is  the  constant  usage  of  this  phrase  in  the 
Old  Testament,  and  Jewish  writers.  In  Job  xxxviii.  17. 
the  expression  is  very  observable,  and  occurs  twice  in  the 
same  verse ;  Have  the  gates  of  death  been  opened  unto  thee, 
or  hast  thou  seen  the  doors  of  the  shadow  of  death  ?  By  the 
like  phrase  the  Psalmist  describes  the  afiiicted  state  of 
such  as  had  been  in  captivity,  and  groaned  under  the  se- 
verest hardships,  Psal.  cvii.  18.  where  the  expression  of 
our  version  is  again  remarkable,  and  close  to  the  present 
purpose.  They  were  even  liard  at  death's  door,  which  the 
LXX.  render,  fiyyiaav  itoQ  rwv  irvXdJv  row  ^avdrov.  And 
when  God  shews  his  power  in  restoring  men  from  such  an 
afiiicted  state,  he  is  then  said  in  Scripture,  to  lift  them  up 
from  the  gates  of  death.    (Psal.  ix.  13.) 

Ver.  14.  A  man  indeed  killeth  through  his  malice  ;  and 
the  spirit,  when  it  is  gone  forth,  retumeth  not  ;  neither  the 
soul  received  up,  cometh  again.]  St.  Jerome's  Bible,  as  it  is 
called,  reads.  Homo  autem  occidit  quidem  per  malitiam 
animam  suam,  which  Coverdale's   version  follows,  Man 
through  wickedness  slayeth  his  own  soul:  but  the  rendering 
of  the  Geneva  Bible  seems  preferable,  A  man  indeed  by  his 
wickedness  may  slay  another,  but  when  the  spirit  is  gone 
forth,  it  turneth  not  again ;  neither  can  he  call  again  the 
soul  that  is  taken  away.    And  in  this  sense  almost  all  the 
commentators  understand  the  words,  ovdt  avaXvH  xfjvxnvna- 
paX7)^06t<Tav.     Our  version  seems  to  follow  a  copy,  which 
read,  oiiSt  avaXvu  '^vxn  ■iTapaXr)(p^tiaa'  and  so  indeed  the 
Syriac  and  Arabic  interpreters  do  expressly  render  the  for- 
mer, Spintus  egressus  non  reverlitur,  nee  redit  anima,  quce. 
aufertur  ;  and  the  latter,  Egressusque  spiritus  non  reverli- 
tur; neque  redit  anima  assumpta.     According  to  Grotius, 
the  sense  is,  that  a  wicked  man  may  indeed  kill  another, 
but  he  cannot  hurt  or  destroy  the  soul;  which,  after  its 
separation  from  the  body,  beipg  lodged  in  its  proper  recep- 
tacle, is  out  of  the  power  of  man  to  injure ;  making  the 
sense  to  be  the  same  with  Matt.  x.  28.     Calmet  understands 
it  in  the  same  manner,  "  L'homme  n'aneantira  pas  I'ame 
lorsque  Dieu  I'aura  reprise  k  lui ;"  i.  e.  Man  shall  not  be 
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able  to  destroy  or  annihilate  the  soul,  tvhen  God  has  taken 
it  again  to  himself;  its  substance  is  inaccessible,  and  be- 
yond the  reach  of  malice  and  violence.  (Cora,  in  loc.) 
That,  atHer  death,  and  before  the  day  of  judgment,  the  souls 
of  men  are  reserved  in  a  separate  state  or  region,  a  para- 
dise of  comfort  and  rest,  or  a  prison  of  misery  and  despair, 
according  to  men's  respective  behaviour,  was  the  received 
doctrine  of  the  synagogue,  or  ancient  Jews.  But  this  pas- 
sage of  our  author  not  only  favours  such  an  opinion,  but 
seems  likewise  to  point  out  the  place  of  this  receptacle. 
It  is  remarkable,  that  those  words  of  the  Psalmist,  O  take 
me  not  away  in  the  midst  of  my  days,  Psal.  cii.  24.  are  by 
Arias  Mont,  rendered  from  the  Hebrew,  "  Ne  facias  me 
ascendere,"  i.  e.  make  me  not  to  ascend,  or  to  go  upwards  to 
the  invisible  region  of  separate  and  departed  souls.  It 
seems  also  probable,  that  human  souls,  afier  their  separa- 
tion from  the  body,  are  carried  by  angels  tig  a^hvg  ainHv 
Towovg,  (Luke  xvi.  22.)  into  regions  of  bliss  or  misery,  as 
they  have  respectively  deserved ;  and  in  that  intermediate 
state  have  either  a  ravishing  foretaste. and  pleasing  hope 
of  future  happiness,  or  wait  their  doom  and  final  sentence 
with  sad  forebodings,  and  dreadful  apprehensions. 

Ver.  16.  For  the  ungodly  that  denied  to  know  thee,  were 
scourged  by  the  strength  of  thine  arm:  with  strange  rains, 
hails,  and  showers,  were  they  persecuted,  &c.]  That  proud 
Pharaoh,  who  could  say  to  Moses,  Who  is  the  Lord,  that 
I  should  obey  his  voice  ?  I  know  not  the  Lord,  neither  will  I 
let  Israel  go,  at  length  experienced  the  severity  of  thy  judg- 
ments, being  persecuted  with  storms  and  tempests  beyond 
all  precedent  and  example.  For  hail,  and  particularly 
such  dreadful  storms  of  it  as  are  described  in  the  sacred 
history,  was  quite  unusual  and  miraculous  in  those  parts 
of  Egypt,  where,  according  to  Josephus,  Philo,  and  Pliny, 
there  was  no  rain.  Hence,  with  great  judgment,  they  are 
said  by  this  writer,  to  be  persecuted  with  strange  rains, 
novis  aquis,  according  to  the  Vulgate;  i.  e.  rains  falling  at 
times,  or  in  places  where  it  was  not  usual  and  customary. 
Hence,  that  lash  and  sarcasm  in  the  Psalmist,  He  gave 
them  hail  for  rain.  (Psal.  cv.  3'i.)  But  this  observation  of 
new  and  strange  rain,  is  not  to  be  extended  to  all  parts  of 
Egypt;  for  in  the  maritime  parts,  and  those  towards  Ethio- 
pia, instances  of  this  sort  of  weather  sometimes  happen, 
and  where  it  happened  but  seldom,  or  not  at  all,  that  want 
was  supplied  by  the  overflowing  of  the  Nile.  Thus  Philo: 
A'-yuTTToc  ov  rrapaSixtTat,  k.  t.  X.  JEgyptus  hiemem  nescit,  hie- 
malesque  tempestates.  Htec  circa  brumam  irroratur  parvis 
rarisque pluviis  in  locis  duntaxat  maritimis;  supra  Memphim 
autem  nullas  omnino  sentit,  restagnationes  Nili  arva  satis 
foecundant,  ut  nature  de  imbribus  JEgypto  providere  non  sit 
opus.    (Dc  Mose,  lib.  i.) 

With  hails  and  showers  were  they  persecuted,  that  they 
could  not  avoid.'\  Ka\  \a\dtiaig  koJ  ofifipoig  Siwico/xtvoi  OTra- 
pcuTrrroiQ.  If  we  retain  dirapaiTi'iToiQ,  which  is  the  reading 
in  most  editions,  I  think  it  should  be  rendered,  severe  or 
extreme,  (see  note  on  ver.  4.)  rather  than  inevitable;  for  if 
the  Egyptians  could  not  avoid  this  plague  of  hail,  but 
through  it,  and  the  fire  mingled  with  it,  were  unavoidably 
to  be  destroyed,  why  did  God,  according  to  Moses's  ac- 
count, (Exod.  ix.  19.)  direct  tlie  servants  of  Pharaoh  to 
gather  their  cattle,  and  all  that  they  had  in  the  field,  into 
their  houses ;  or  what  need  of  this  caution  and  warning,  if 
tlieir  doom  was  fixed,  and  they  could  not  avoid  it?  I  think, 


therefore,  this  does  not  relate  to  all  the  Egyptians,  but  to 
such  obstinate  and  careless  ones  among  them,  as  regarded 
not  the  word  of  the  Lord,  but  left  their  servants  and  cattle 
in  the  field,  and  these  perished  by  the  extreme  violence  of 
the  hail ;  which  is  no  wonder,  since  the  hail  was  of  an  un- 
common bigness.    The  Complut.  edition  reads,  x^^^KaiQ 
KOI  6fi(5potQ  SiwKOfievoi  dnapamjTwf;,  i.  e.  they  were  severely, 
and  without  mercy,  persecuted  by  these,  and  at  length  con- 
sumed  by  them  and  the  lightning  intermixed.     The  Vul- 
gate and  Coverdale  omit  this  word  in  their  version,  and 
Calmet  in  his  comment.     Philo's  account  of  this  plague 
agrees  with  our  author,  ipopag  virwv,  x'^^'^^v  ttoXAt'/v  koI 
fia^ttav,  K.  T  X.  Imbrium  nimbi,  plurima  et  alth  exaggerata 
grando,  ventorum  confligentium  et  obstrepentium  procellee, 
(storms  of  wind — showers,  as  it  is  rendered  in  our  version, 
diminish  the  terror  of  the  idea,  and  is  too  mild  a  term) 
nubium  fragores,  fulgetra  et  tonitrua  alterna  crebraque, 
assiduafulmina,  longe  prodigiosissima  specie.    And  a  lit- 
tle after,  he  describes  the  consequence  of  this  storm  in 
much  the  same  terms,  "  Non  paucis  animantibus  simul  exi- 
tio  fuit,  turn  frigoris  rigore,  turn  gravi  lapidatione  caden- 
tis  vulgo  grandinis,  tum  etiam  ignis  consumptione."    (De 
Mose,  lib.  i.)    It  is  observable  here,  that  three  of  the  ele- 
ments, though  contrary  and  repugnant  in  their  powers  and 
qualities,  were  in  confederacy,  and  united  against  this  ob- 
stinate people — the  air  in  the  thunder,  the  water  in  the  hail, 
and  the  fire  in  the  lightning,  which  contrast,  Milton  thus 
beautifully  expresses  in  a  few  words : — 

"  Fierce  rain  with  lightning  mixt,  water  with  fire 
In  ruin  reconciled."  (Parad.  B.eg.  b.  iv.) 

And  this  God  did  to  shew  that  he  was  Lord  of  universal 
nature. 

Ver,  17 — 19.  For,  which  is  most  to  be  ivondered  at,  tht 
fire  had  more  force  in  the  water  that  quenchefh  all  things — 
Sometimes  the  flame  was  mitigated,  that  it  might  not  burn 
up  the  beasts  that  were  sent  against  the  ungodly — At  another 
time  it  burneth  even  in  the  midst  of  water,  above  the  power 
of  fire,  that  it  might  destroy  the  fruits  of  an  unjust  land.] 
One  cannot  help  observing  many  marvellous  qualities  and 
effects  in  the  fire  sent  from  heaven  to  punish  the  Egyptians : 
1.  That  it  kept  burning,  though  mixed  with  rains  and  hail ; 
and  instead  of  being  quenched  by  the   quantity  of  rain 
which  fell,  as  might  be  expected,  it  became  the  more  vio- 
lent for  it,  as  if  the  water  nourished  it,  and  helped  to  in- 
flame it;  not  unlike,  says  Calmet,  that  fire  which  fell  from 
the  Lord,  and  consumed  the  burnt-sacrifice,  and  licked  up 
the  water  in  the  trench,  which  the  prophet  Elijah  had  or- 
dered to  be  poured  upon  the  altar  and  the  wood  in  great 
abundance,  to  make  the  miracle  more  glorious  and  un- 
questionable.   (1  Kings  xviii.  39,  40.)    2.  That  this  fire, 
hail,  &,c.  happened  in  Egypt,  where  such  storms  were  un- 
[  usual,  and  spread  over  the  whole  country,  except  the  land 
I  of  Goshen ;  whereas  other  storms  of  lightning  and  hail 
generally  reach  but  a  little  way  in  comparison,  and  fall 
within  a  small  compass.     3.  It  melted  not  the  hail  with 
which  it  was  mixed.     Philo  gives  the  same  account  of  the 
lightnings  :  Olovrig  Sm  riic  xaXdZrig,  k.  t.  X.  Vulgo  per  gran- 
dinem  in  tanta  natures  repugnantia  grassantia,  tamen  nee 
eam  liquabant,  nee  ab  ea  exstinguebantur,  sed  emlem  usque 
durantia,  et  sursjim  deorsum  cursitantia,  grandinem  incolu- 
mem  conservabant.    (De  Mose,  lib.  i.)    4.  The  lightning 
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and  hail  spared  all  the  cattle  and  fruits  of  the  Israelites, 
but  destroyed  both  man  and  beast,  and  every  herb  of  the 
field  among  the  Egyptians.     Lastly,  It  never  burnt  or  hurt 
any  of  those  beasts  that  were  sent  to  plague  the  Egyptians, 
as  if  it  had  sense  and  reason  to  know  and  distinguish  them. 
Capellus  objects  against  our  author  for  supposing  that 
the  animals  which  were  sent  in  the  former  plagues  still 
subsisted  in  Egypt ;  for,  says  he,  before  the  sending  of  the 
lightning  and  hail,  "  ranae,  Kwofivia,  et  omnia  animalcula 
prius  in  ^Egyptios  immissa  pridem  fuerant  abducta  et  ex- 
stincta :"  (Cans,  in  lib.  Sap.  Sol.)  i.  e.  the  frogs  and  flies, 
and  such  other  animals  as  infested  the  Egyptians  before 
the  hail,  were  gone  and  extinct,  which  indeed  is  agreeable 
to  Moses's  account,  Exod.  viii.  11.  31.     Calmet  endea- 
vours to  account  for  this  difficulty  two  ways.     1.  That  by 
beasts  are  meant  the  lice,  which  still  might  remain  upon 
man  and  beast,  untouched  by  the  fire,  there  being  no  men- 
tion of  their  ceasing,  or  being  destroyed,  in  the  history  of 
Moses,  as  there  is  of  the  frogs  and  flies.     2.  That  by_^re 
may  be  meant  those  occasional  fires,  which  the  Egyptians 
kindled  to  drive  away  the  flies,  &c.  which  had  no  efiiect 
upon  them,  and  seemed  to  have  lost  all  power  over  them. 
But,  I  think,  the  first  solution  agrees  not  with  the  account 
of  the  same  animals,  xix.  21.  where  they  are  described 
by  this  writer  to  be  such  as  walked  in  the  flames,  which 
suits  not  with  a  diminutive  and  almost-invisible  animal- 
cule.    Nor  does  the  second  remove  the  objection ;  for  ar- 
tificial fires,  or  such  as  are  usually  made  to  disperse  noxi- 
ous animals,  seem  not  here  spoken  of;  for  the  context 
shews,  that  lightning  is  here  meant,  or  the  fire  of  God  from 
heaven,  to  take  vengeance  upon  the  ungodly.     Instead  of 
ofiering  any  forced  interpretation,  I  must  ingenuously  ac- 
knowledge, that  our  author,  in  this  particular,  seems  to 
have  exceeded  historical  truth,  and  to  have  used  a  rheto- 
rical exaggeration,  to  make  God's  dealing  with  the  Egyp- 
tians appear  more  terrible,  which  may  be  observed  also  in 
his  account  of  manna,  and  the  Egyptian  darkness  in  the 
next  chapter,  where  many  additional  circumstances  are  in- 
serted, purposely  designed  to  raise  terror  and  surprise,  and 
to  heighten  the  description,  which  are  not  to  be  met  within 
the  account  of  Moses,  or  the  Psalmist. 

For  the  world  fighteth  for  the  righteous.]  This  is  true, 
whether  applied  to  particular  persons,  as  Moses,  David, 
&c.  or  to  whole  nations.  It  is  particularly  visible  in  the 
history  of  the  Jewish  nation,  which  may  be  considered  as 
a  theocracy,  and  God  their  king  and  leader:  at  difiierent 
times  he  commands  the  several  elements  in  their  favour. 
The  air  thunders,  and  his  arrows  go  abroad,  to  assist  Jo- 
shua, the  conductor  of  his  people;  the  sun  stands  still  to 
prolong  their  victory ;  the  fire  consumes  Korah  and  his  re- 
bellious accomplices;  the  waters  stand  on  a  heap,  to  make 
a  way  for  his  chosen;  the  earth  at  one  time  opens  her 
mouth  for  vengeance,  and  at  another  her  bosom  for  mercy ; 
Egypt,  at  his  command,  becomes  a  desolation,  and  Goshen 
another  Paradise.  This  discretionary  power  (if  I  may  be 
allowed  the  expression)  in  the  elements,  that  are  vague 
and  insensible,  and  a  sort  of  wisdom  to  determine  when, 
where,  and  how  to  act,  and  with  what  degree  of  violence 
to  discharge  themselves,  is  finely  represented  in  the  ori- 
ginal. Job  xxxviii.  3G.  which,  according  to  the  late  ac- 
curate translation,  runs  thus,  Quis  posuit  in  Jactihus  vagis 
sapientiam,  aut  quis  dedit  phanomeno  distinctam  inlelligen- 
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tiam?  This  fine  thought,  perfectly  agreeable  to  the  con- 
text, is  wholly  lost  in  our  version,  nor  do  the  LXX.  suc- 
ceed better  in  their  translation,  rt?  8'  tSwice  -ywai^iv  v(^aa- 
(.taroc  cro^fav,  r)  TTotKtXrdcJjv  iiriarrifiriv.  (Grey's  lib.  Job.  p.  272. 
See  also  Mercer  in  loc.) 

Ver.  20.  Instead  whereof  thou  feddest  thine  own  people 
with  angels'  food.]  Called  also  ambrosia,  yivog  afifipoaiag 
T()0(prig,  xix.  21.  (see  note  on  that  place.)  We  are  not 
hence  to  imagine,  that  angels  ate  this  sort  of  food ;  but  it  is 
so  called,  either  to  signify  its  excellency  above  common 
food,  or  because  God  gave  them  manna  from  the  habita- 
tion of  angels  (and  thus  the  Chaldee  paraphrase  on  P-sal. 
Ixxviii.  understands  it),  or  by  the  ministry  of  angels,  an  in- 
stance of  singular  honour,  and  special  dignity  to  the  Israel- 
ites to  be  attended  by  such  messengers :  on  either  or  all 
these  accounts,  it  is  in  the  next  words  properly  called, 
bread  from  heaven,  and  so  it  is  styled  Exod.  xvi.  4.  (See 
Theodoret  on  Psal.  Ixxviii.  25.)  By  St.  Paul  it  is  called 
spiritual  meat ;  (1  Cor.  x.  3.)  and  in  this  sense  it  is  taken 
by  many  of  the  fathers,  as  an  emblem  of  God's  word,  and 
by  others  of  the  eucharist  in  particular,  whose  saving 
virtue  the  manner  of  nourishment,  by  manna,  has  been 
thought  mystically  to  represent :  for  whereas  manna  was  in 
substance  very  small,  but  yet  gave  great  strength  and  vi- 
gour to  the  body,  it  was  a  proper  image  of  the  power  of 
spiritual  food,  which  being  invisible,  yet  gives  life  and 
nourishment  more  truly  and  perfectly  than  gross  and  solid 
meats.  And  thus  they  interpret  the  words  of  Moses,  Deut. 
viii.  3.  TJierefore  he  fed  thee  with  manna — that  he  might 
teach  thee  that  man  liveth  not  by  bread  alone,  but  by  every 
word  that  proceedeth  out  of  the  mouth  of  the  Lord  doth  man 
live. 

And  didst  send  them  from  heaven  bread  prepared  without 
their  labour.]  By  heaven,  we  are  not  here  to  understand 
that  very  place  where  the  great  and  glorious  presence  of 
God  is  more  immediately  manifested,  for  it  is  certain,  the 
manna  descended  only  from  the  clouds,  and  therefore  our 
Saviour  tells  the  Jews,  Moses  gave  you  not  that  bread 
from  heaven.  (John  vi.  32.)  It  is  said  to  be  bread  prepared 
without  their  labour,  because   it   fell  every  night  round 
about  the  habitations  of  the  Israelites,  and  was  ready 
every  morning  for  their  use.     Instead  of  labour  to  subdue 
the  earth,  and  rain  to  make  it  fruitful,  God  sent  showers  of 
manna,  which  supplied  the  place  of  corn,  and  was  ready 
prepared  for  them.     And  this  made  their  ingratitude  the 
greater,  because  they  at  length  despised  this  heavenly  nou- 
rishment, which  they  were  at  no  labour  or  expense  about. 
Hence,  or  from  its  being  thus  always  ready,  says  De  Muis, 
and  with  him   agrees  Dr.  Hammond,   (see  comment,  on 
Psal.  Ixxiii.)  it  was  called  manna,  from  the  Hebrew  verb, 
T\ya  manah,  which  signifies  to  prepare,  or  make  ready. 
The  common  etymology  of  manna  he  condemns,  as  if  it 
was  so  called  from  the  Israelites'  doubting  about,  and  ex- 
amining, what  it  was;  for  though  tD  man,  in  the  Chaldee 
and  Syriac,  may  have  such  a  sense,  yet  it  has  not  in  the 
Hebrew,  which  was  the  language  of  the  Israelites :  and 
therefore  he  blames  Josephus,  who  was  a  Jew,  for  so  un- 
derstanding and  explaining  it.     The  LXX.  use  the  same 
periphrasis,  and  render  tI  tori  tovto  ;  ov  yop  ySiKrav  tI  ^r,  to 
which  agrees  our  English  version  of  the  place. 

Able  to  content  every  man's  delight,  and  agreeing  to  every 
ta^te.]  The  Jewish  doctors  from  ancient  tradition  main- 
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tain,  that  manna  had  in  it  all  manner  of  pleasant  and 
agreeable  tastes,  according  to  men's  different  palates,  and 
all  the  relish  that  could  be  desired  in  any  food,  being  a 
complete  epitome  of  every  thing  nice  and  delicate.  The 
Syriac  renders  it,  Panem  onmi  dulcedine  suaviorem,  cunc- 
lisque  saporibtis  jiicundiorem.  But  the  Scripture  does  not 
seem  to  represent  manna  as  having  any  high  gout,  nor  have 
we  any  hint  from  Moses's  writings  of  its  being  so  variously 
delightsome  to  the  palate,  as  the  author  of  this  book  seems 
to  suggest.  (See  Shuckford's  Conncx.  vol.  iii.  p.  10.) 
This  notion  of  manna  accommodating  itself  in  so  great  a 
variety  to  the  several  palates  of  those  that  ate  it,  is  most 
probably  a  rabbinical  conceit,  lest  the  Israelites,  being  con- 
fined to  one  sort  of  food  always  of  the  same  taste,  for  so 
many  years  together,  should  seem  to  be  treated  with  hard- 
ship. It  plainly  appears  from  the  books  of  Exodus  and 
Numbers,  that  manna,  however  delicious,  was  but  of  one 
taste,  like  wafers  made  with  honey,  (Exod.  xvi.  31.)  and  it 
appears  yet  more  fully  from  their  bold  and  presumptuous 
complaint  about  it,  calling  it  in  scorn  dry  meat ;  (Numb, 
xi.  16.)  for  which  no  pretence  or  ground  can  be  conceived, 
if  manna  had  all  that  variety  of  agreeable  tastes,  which 
has  been  ascribed  to  it  by  some  Jewish  writers.  Or  what 
occasion  was  there  for  their  still  requiring  BpwjuaTa  raig 
^vxaiQ  avTuiv,  as  the  LXX.  render  Psal.  Ixxviii.  18.  meat 
for  their  souls,  i.  e.  to  feed  their  fancies  and  lusts,  if  this 
alone  was  so  complete,  as  to  include  every  relish,  and 
satisfy  every  desire  ? 

Ver.  21.  For  thy  sustenance  declared  thy  sweetness  unto 
thy  children.}  i.  e.  The  manna,  the  sustenance  which  thou 
providedst  for  thy  people,  as  it  tasted  when  newly  fallen 
like  honey,  so  was  it  both  an  instance  and  an  emblem  of 
thy  tender  love  and  kindness  for  them.  Some  of  the  an- 
cient fathers  read  here,  thrj  substance,  instead  of  thy  sus- 
tenance, understanding  by  it  the  Aoyoc-  Thus  Fulgentius, 
Snbslantiam  enim  tuam,  et  dulcedinem  tuam,  quam  in  filios 
habes,  ostendebas,  which  is  the  very  reading  of  St.  Jerome's 
Bible,  as  it  is  called,  and  urges  this  passage  to  prove  the 
consubstantiality  of  the  A070C,  who  was  that  living  bread 
that  came  down  from  heaven.  (Arrian.  Object.  Discus. 
Nazianz.  Orat.  49.)  And  in  this  sense  Philo  expounds 
manna,  calling  it  tov  wpea^ivrarov  tuv  6vt<i)v  Xo-yov.  Huetius 
also  understands  it  in  the  same  manner.  (Demonst.  Evang. 
p.  624.  edit.  Paris.)  And  it  must  be  confessed  that  they 
are  countenanced  herein  by  the  Vulgate,  which  renders. 
Substantia  enim  tua  dulcedinem  tuam  ostendebat ;  and  by 
the  Greek,  which  reads,  vTrooTatr'tc  <tov;  and  by  the  Arabic 
version,  which  has,  "  iigura  tua  dulcedinem  tuam  prasbuit 
liberis  tuis,"  thy  image  communicated  thy  sweetness  to  thy 
children.  The  commentators  in  general  understand  it  in 
the  first  sense,  of  that  nourishment  which  came  down  from 
heaven,  which  was  a  repeated  evidence,  and  a  proof  al- 
ways new  of  God's  goodness  to  his  chosen.  Dr.  Grabe 
places  an-ooraStc  in  the  text,  to  denote,  I  suppose,  the 
manner  of  the  falling  or  dropping  of  the  manna. 

And  seiinng  to  the  appetite  of  the  eater,  tempered  itself  to 
every  man's  liking.'\  TiJ  Si  rou  irpo(T<f>epofievov  iiri^vfiiq  {nrtfpt- 
Twv,  TTpoQ  a  T(c  ipovXtTo  fitTiKiQvaTo.  Calmct  says,  that  the 
literal  rendering  of  the  Greek  is,  obeying  the  will  of  him 
that  gave  it,  "  de  celui  qui  la  donnoit,"  it  changed  itself  into 
that  whidh  every  man  desired.  (Com.  in  loc.)  The  join- 
ing of  vTTTiptTwv  to  vTroaraaig,  or  airoara^iQ,  as  Grabe  has  it. 


may  seem  harsh  and  unusual,  but  Ais  is  according  to  the 
Attic  dialect,  which  joins  sometimes  a  feminine  substan- 
tive and  masculine  adjective.  There  may  be  three  senses 
given  of  this  place  ;  the  first  opinion  is,  that  the  manna 
changed  its  taste  according  to  the  will  and  desire  of  those 
that  used  it,  which  is  the  common  acceptation,  and  is  the 
sense  of  the  Syriac  and  Arabic  versions ;  the  latter  reads, 
Ejusque  sapor  immutabatur  apud  eum  cui  offerebatur,  et 
subministrabat  ei  summum  appetite  sui,  in  qualibuscunqm 
saporibus  exoptasset.  But  this  being  mentioned  in  the  fore- 
going verse,  seems  needless  to  be  repeated  by  the  author. 
The  second  sense  therefore  is,  that  the  quantity  of  it 
served,  or  was  according  to  the  appetite  of  the  eater,  be- 
ing ordered  and  appointed  to  be  gathered  by  every  man 
according  to  his  eating,  and  in  proportion  to  the  largeness 
of  his  family.  Or  the  meaning  may  be,  according  to  others, 
that  the  manna  suited  itself  only  to  the  appetite  and  taste 
of  every  good  and  thankful  eater,  but  had  none  of  that 
agreeable  variety  in  it  to  a  wicked  and  profane  one.  And 
this  is  thought  by  learned  men  to  be  the  meaning  of  St. 
Austin,  where  he  says,  "  in  primo  populo  unicuique  manna 
secundum  propriam  voluntatem  in  ore  sapiebat ;"  (Epist. 
118.)  t.  e.  as  Mr.  Mede  expounds  it,  the  manna  was  unto 
every  man's  taste  according  unto  his  will,  or  as  he  was 
inclined  and  disposed.  (B.  i.  Disc.  46.  Fagius  in  Numb, 
xi.)  Lyra,  from  rabbinical  tradition,  says.  That  it  had 
the  taste  of  any  sort  of  fish  or  fowl  according  to  the  wish 
of  him  that  ate  it ;  but  then,  with  St.  Austin,  he  restrains 
the  privilege  of  finding  in  the  manna  the  taste  of  what 
they  most  loved  to  the  righteous,  or  God's  faithful  ser- 
vants only ;  with  respect  to  all  others  it  admitted  of  no 
alteration,  and  some  have  asserted  that  to  a  wicked,  as 
being  a  vicious  taste,  it  was  quite  insipid.  The  reasoning 
of  the  same  learned  father  against  manna  having  all  sorts 
of  tastes  indifferently  to  all  is  very  strong :  "  To  what 
purpose  did  tlic  Israelites  murmur  against  God  and  his 
servant  Moses  for  want  of  meat,  and  their  Egyptian  food 
in  the  wilderness  ?  Might  they  not  have  found  the  taste 
of  what  they  wanted  and  desired  in  the  manna,  if  indeed  it 
changed  its  nature  according  to  the  wish  and  liking  of  the 
eater?"  And  therefore  he  confines  this  miraculous  altera- 
tion to  the  good  and  obedient  only.  (Retractat.  lib.  ii. 
cap.  9.  20.)  From  this  supposed  quality  in  the  manna, 
Mr.  Mede  runs  the  parallel  between  it  and  the  eucharist, 
which  may  be  considered  as  spiritual  manna, — that  as  there 
were  unworthy  receivers  of  the  manna  in  the  wilderness, 
to  whom  the  manna  was  merely  such,  without  any  altera- 
tion, so  this  acts  differently  upon  the  souls  of  men;  in 
wicked  ones,  it  produces  no  change  for  the  better,  no  im- 
provement or  addition  of  good  qualities;  but  upon  the 
well-disposed  it  has  most  excellent  effects,  administers 
great  comfort  to  them,  and  an  inward  satisfaction,  far  be- 
yond any  sensible  sweetness,  according  as  the  Holy  Spirit, 
which  is  the  dispenser  of  all  graces,  sees  it  most  needful 
for  men's  spiritual  exigencies,  either  to  strengthen  them  iu 
their  weakness,  or  to  enlighten  them  in  tlieir  doubts,  or  to 
forward  their  progress  in  the  ways  of  godliness,  (in  loc. 
citat.)  Messieurs  du  Port-Royal  have  the  .same  reflection. 
(Comlncnt.  in  loc.) 

Ver.  22,  23.  But  snow  and  ice  endured  the  fire  and  melted 
not,  that  they  might  know  that  fire  burning  in  the  hail,  and 
sparkling  in  the  rain,  did  destroy  tJte  fruits  of  the  enemies — 
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But  this  again  did  even  forget  his  own  strength  that  the 
righteous  might  be  nourished.]  Manna  is  here  called  snow 
and  ice,  from  its  likeness,  says  Calmet,  to  the  hoar  frost, 
or  drops  of  dew  frozen,  to  which  Moses  compares  it, 
(Exod.  xvi.  14.)  and  from  its  soluble  quality  of  melting  in 
the  sun,  and  turning  to  water,  as  snow  and  ice  do  ;  hence 
called  an  icy  kind  of  heavenly  meat,  (xix.  21.)  of  a  nature 
apt  to  melt,  which  the  Vulgate  renders.  Qua  facile  dissol- 
vebatur  sicut  glades.  A  comparison  is  carried  on  here  be- 
tween the  eflect  of  the  lightning  mixed  with  hail  upon  the 
fruits  of  the  Egyptians,  and  that  of  the  tire  upon  the  manna 
of  the  Israelites ;  that  as  the  former  burnt  intensely  and 
unusually  for  the  destruction  of  their  trees  and  plants,  so 
the  latter  lost,  or,  as  the  author  elegantly  expresses  it,  pur- 
posely forgot  its  own  strength,  for  the  others'  preservation 
and  nourishment.  Hence  the  Israelites  might  easily  per- 
ceive the  hand  of  God  against  their  enemies,  and  his  in- 
terposition in  their  favour — when  lightning,  even  under  all 
the  disadvantage  of  being  mixed  with  rain  and  hail,  could 
occasion  such  a  desolation,  as  if  its  violence  was  rather 
increased  than  abated,  arid  the  fire  itself,  though  in  its  full 
strength,  could  not  dissolve  the  food  appointed  for  their 
nonrisbment,  though  naturally  disposed  to  melt. 

Ver.  24.  For  the  creature  that  serveth  thee,  who  art  the 
maker,  increaseth  his  strength  against  the  unrighteous  for 
their  punishment,  and  abateth  his  strength  for  the  benefit  of 
such  as  put  their  trust  in  thee.]  The  author  here  speaks  of 
the  same  creature  which  he  treated  of  in  the  precedent 
verses,  viz.  the  element  of  fire,  which  was  fiercer  and  more 
powerful  in  the  water,  when  it  was  ordered  to  afflict  the 
Egyptians,  but  abated  its  fury  to  contribute  to  the  good  and 
advantage  of  the  Israelites.  This  obedience  of  fire  to  the  will 
of  its  maker,  appeared  remarkably  in  the  double  effect  of  the 
fiery  furnace,  which  lost  its  power  over  those  saints  that 
were  in  it  to  such  a  degree,  that  even  the  smell  of  the  fire  had 
notpassedupon  them;  and  yet,  through  its  exceeding  fierce- 
ness, slew  those  that  were  without  it,  as  if  it  acted  where 
it  was  not,  increasing  its  strength  against  tlif  unrighteous 
for  their  punishment ,  and  abating  its  strength  for  the  benefit 
of  such  as  put  their  trust  in  God,  (Dan.  iii.)  We  may  also 
understand  this  place  in  a  larger  sense,  viz.  that  the  whole 
creation  serveth  its  Maker,  and  thus  ktiVic  is  used,  Rom. 
viii.  22.  In  which  sense  it  should  be  likewise  taken  in 
the  three  foregoing  verses.  (See  Wall  in  loc.)  And  indeed 
some  of  the  old  versions  plainly  favour  this  general  mean- 
ing ;  the  Syriac  in  particular  renders  here,  tibi  enim  tota 
creatura  tua  subjecta  est ;  and  St.  Jerome's  Bible,  as  it  is 
called,  renders,  omnia  transfigurata  gratia  tua  deservie- 
bant,  which  Coverdale's  translation  follows.  And  indeed 
the  observation  is  equally  true  of  the  other  elements,  all  of 
which  do  wait  upon  God,  and  follow  his  appointment, 
either  for  mercy  or  judgment;  and  when  the  creatures  do 
exceed  their  natural  powers,  it  is  by  the  will  and  particu- 
lar direction  of  their  Creator,  for  inanimate  beings  have 
certain  fixed  and  general  laws  of  their  creation,  which  of 
themselves  they  cannot  pass.  Hence  the  Psalmist,  speak- 
ing of  those  things  which  are  often  the  causes  of  great 
calamities  in  the  world,  says.  Fire  and  hail,  snow  and 
vapours,  winds  and  storms,  fulfil  his  word,  or  pleasure. 
(Psal.  cxlviii.  8.)  Philo,  in  his  description  of  the  Egyp- 
tian plagues,  observes  of  all  the  elements,  what  our  author 
does  of  fire  in  particular, — that  God  makes  use  of  them 


occasionally,  as  his  instruments,  to  destroy  a  guilty  land ; 
at  one  time  he  employs  them  for  the  production  of  things, 
or  the  preservation  of  persons,  and  at  another,  the  very 
same  are  made  scourges  and  messengers  of  vengeance,  to. 
(TTOi)(ua  Tov  TravTog,  yri,  KOt  vSojp,  koi  drip,  koi  nvp  tTriTi'Scvrat, 
K.  r.  X.  Elementa  universi,  terra,  aqua,  aer,  ignis,  ex  quibu$ 
mundus  constat,  de  sententia  Dei  opt.  max.  infesta  ad  evas- 
tandam  impiorum  regionem  inferuntur,  imperium,  poten- 
tiamque  qua  Deus  utitur,  ostendentia ;  qui  quidem  eadem 
salutariter  ad  rerum  procreationem  temperet,  et  cum  com- 
modum  est,  ad  impiorum  exitium  convertat.  (De  Vita  Mosis, 
lib.  i.) 

Ver.  25.  Therefore  even  then  was  it  altered  into  all  fa- 
shions, and  was  obedient  to  thy  grace  that  nourisheth  all 
things,  according  to  the  desire  of  them  that  had  need.]  i.  e. 
Says  Calmet,  the  fire,  to  obey  the  orders  of  its  Maker,  and 
to  fulfil  the  designs  of  his  providence,  was  variously  al- 
tered, and  acted  not  only  in  a  different,  but  contrary  man- 
ner.   It  destroyed  the  fruits  of  the  Egyptians,  and  it  spared 
those  of  the  Hebrews,  in  Egypt;  it  burnt  even  in  water  ; 
in  the  wilderness  it  seemed  to  have  little  or  no  power  at  all, 
and  affected  not  even  that  which  was  of  a  nature  apt  to 
melt.     And  herein  it  acted  in  obedience  to  God's  mercy, 
for  so  he  understands  grace  here,   as  Vatablus  likewise 
does,  rendering  here  benignitati  tua  ;  which,  as  it  takes  care 
of  mankind  in  general,  so  in  particular  it  provides  for  the 
wants  and  necessities  of  the  good  and  faithful,  according 
as  they  ask  or  need  it,  Trpoe  ttjv  twv  Sso/xsvwv  SriXrimv,  pro 
indigentium  voto,  says  the  Arabic.     Junius  renders  very 
unaccountably,  ad  voluptatem  gentium;  but  undoubtedly 
this  is  a  mistake,  the  true  reading  there  I  suppose  was,  but 
corrupted  by  some  accident,  ad  voluntatem  indigentium. 
According  to   other   expositors,   manna  is  here    meant, 
which  was  altered  into  all  fashions  or  tastes,  agreeably  to 
the  desire  of  the  users  in  general,  or  such  in  particular  who 
ate  it  with  faith  and  thanksgiving,  in  which  sense  they  un- 
derstand ruv  Stofjiiviov  in  the  original,  and  tiie  marginal 
reading  seems  to  favour  it.    This,  though  exactly  the  sense 
of  the  twentieth  and  twenty-first  verses,  and  so  seemingly 
not  necessary  to  be  repeated  here,  is  yet  countenanced  by 
the  ancient  versions,  particularly  the  Arabic,  which  reads, 
propterea  donum  tuum  in  rem  quamlibet  tunc  immutabatur, 
et  in  omni  cibo  pro  indigentium  voto  subserviebat.     It  is  ob- 
servable, first,  that  Sioptii,  in  the  original,  is  here  rendered 
gift,  and  not  grace,  as  our  translators  have  it,  i.  e.  the  gift 
of  manna,  called  here,  by  way  of  excellence,  and  its  ex- 
tensive use,  TravTorpo^oc.  Secondly,  It  is  probable,  that  the 
Syriac  and  Arabic  interpreters  followed  different  copies 
from  the  present,  or  however  differently  pointed,  for  both 
of  them  have  Swpia  in  the  nominative  case.     If  this  indeed 
was  the  true  reading,  it  would  answer  to  the  same  thought 
and  expression  a  little  above,  (ver.  21.)  ry  iTridv/ilif  vvriptTwv, 
but  there  seems  no  necessity  to  alter  the  present  reading 
of  the  Greek,  for  Krimg  may  be  understood  of  fire,  and 
Swpta  of  manna.     And  fire,  which  in  one  verse  serveth  the 
Maker,  may  in  another  be  properly  enough  said  to  be  sub- 
servient to  the  gift,  i.  e.  to  the  preparation  of  the  manna, 
by  God's  appointment,  and  be  seemingly  altered   in  its 
qualities  with  regard  to  it.  I  take  the  whole,  from  the  nine- 
teenth verse  to  the  end  of  the  chapter,  to  be  one  continued 
reflection   on  the   circumstance   mentioned   ver.  27.  that 
manna  endured  the  fire  in  all  methods  of  preparing  and 
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dressing  it  by  fire,  and  yet  evaporated  with  the  heat  of  the 
morning  sun  only :  if  indeed  by  ict(<t(c>  ver.  24.  we  under- 
stand the  creation,  we  may  then  take  this  place  too  in  a 
more  general  sense, riz.  that  because  the  Egyptians,  Greeks, 
and  other  nations,  had  a  conceit  that  there  were  some  gods 
of  the  earth,  others  of  the  air,  some  that  ruled  the  fire,  and 
others  the  water,  therefore  the  true  God  altered  the  ele- 
ments into  all  fashions ;  for  he  chastised  the  Egyptians,  not 
only  by  the  earth  and  the  sea,  but  the  air  thundered,  and 
his  lightnings  went  abroad,  that  so  he  might  teach  them, 
that  he  was  the  sovereign  ruler  of  the  elements,  and  that 
the  God  of  Israel  was  the  supreme  Lord  of  universal 
nature. 

Ver.  26.  That  thy  children  might  know  that  it  is  not  the 
grotmng  of  fruits  that  nourisheth  man :  but  that  it  is  thy 
word  which  preserveth  them  that  put  their  trust  in  thee.']  i.  e. 
Thy  people  Israel  were  hereby  taught,  that  it  was  not  the 
nature  of  manna,  as  such,  that  sustained  them,  but  thy 
will,  or  command,  or  blessing,  which  by  that  provision 
supported  them ;  for  of  itself  it  was  of  no  subsistence  or 
continuance,  but  was  corrupted  and  good  for  nothing,  if 
kept  contrary  to  God's  command.  It  was  the  observance, 
therefore,  of  God's  word  or  direction  in  all  its  particulars, 
and  his  blessing  upon  the  supply,  that  was  their  support  so 
long  in  the  wilderness.  Or  it  may  be  taken  in  the  same 
sense  with  Deut.  viii.  3.  which  Calmet  thinks  it  an  imita- 
tion of,  viz.  that  as  man  doth  not  live  by  bread  alone,  so 
neither  does  he  by  any  of  the  sorts  of  the  fruits  of  the 
earth  only  (for  so  I  understand  ytviatiq  twv  KopircJv),  but  by 
any  thing  else  that  God  is  pleased  to  appoint  for  his  nou- 
rishment, and  will  favour  with  his  blessing.  For  though 
the  fields  should  yield  no  meat,  and  the  earth  prove  barren 
and  unfruitful,  yet  can  the  Lord  supply  means,  as  he  did 
manna  to  his  chosen,  to  feed  such  as  rely  and  depend  upon 
him.  The  question,  therefore,  of  the  murmuring  Israelites, 
Can  God  prepare  a  table  in  the  wilderness,  or  can  he  give 
bread,  or  provide  flesh  for  his  people  ?  (Psal.  Ixxviii.  20, 21.) 
was  a  wicked  distrust  of  God's  power  and  providence. 
The  comment  of  Messieurs  du  Port-Royal  raises  another 
very  useful  reflection  from  hence,  viz.  not  to  depend  on  any 
of  the  creatures,  but  to  rely  upon  God  alone,  who  uses 
and  governs  them,  who  is  so  intimately  concerned  in  every 
material  occurrence,  that  it  is  neither  marriage  that  intro- 
duces persons  into  the  world,  nor  bread  that  nourishes 
them,  nor  diseases  that  kill  them,  nor  medicines  that  cure 
them,  i.  e.  independently,  and  of  themselves,  but  the  order 
and  will  of  God  only,  who  makes  use  of  the  creatures,  in 
all  these  cases,  as  his  instruments,  to  fulfil  his  own  wise 
decrees  and  purposes.    (Com.  in  loc.) 

Ver.  28.  That  it  might  be  known  that  we  must  prevent 
the  sun  to  give  thee  thanks,  and  at  the  day-spring  pray  unto 
thee.]  The  literal  meaning  of  this,  as  it  relates  to  the 
manna,  is,  that  such  among  the  Israelites  as  would  gather 
this  blessing  vouchsafed  them  from  heaven,  were  obliged 
io  prevent  the  sunrising,  lest  the  heat  of  it  should  melt  it ; 
but  there  is  likewise  a  beautiful  moral  couched  under  it, 
and  a  very  useful  reflection  to  be  drawn  from  it.  For  did 
Almighty  God  give  the  Israelites  in  his  mercy  every  night 
a  supply  of  manna,  and  appoint  it  to  be  gathered  very  early 
for  the  comfort  and  sustenance  of  the  whole  day,  and  were 
they  in  duty  and  gratitude  obliged  to  be  as  early  in  their 
return  of  thanks,  and  to  shew  forth  his  glory  before  the  sun- 


rising?  we  are  hence  instructed  to  be  each  morning  as 
early  at  our  devotions,  to  bless  God,  as  for  his  other  bene- 
fits, so  particularly  for  the  safety  of  the  night  past,  and  the 
sweet  refreshment  of  beloved  sleep,  and,  with  the  Psalmist, 
Prevent  the  night-watches  to  be  occupied  in  God's  word. 
But  tliere  is  another  very  obvious  reflection  to  be  made 
from  God's  appointing  a  particular  time  to  gather  his 
manna,  viz.  That  God's  blessings  are  not  at  our  election, 
or  in  our  choice  to  have  them  when  we  will,  but  then  only 
may  we  hope  to  find  them,  when  we  seek  for  them  at  the 
time  and  in  the  manner  which  he  appoints.  His  manna  is 
ready  if  we  come  in  time,  but  if  we  delay  till  the  sun  arises, 
it  melteth  away  and  is  gone. — God  is  very  gracious,  he 
giveth  to  all  a  gathering  time,  and  expecteth  we  should  use 
it  as  he  intendeth ;  he  would  have  the  morning  of  our  lives 
devoted  to  his  service,  that  so  we  may  eat  the  labour  of 
our  hands,  when  the  evening  of  age  cometh.  (See  Bishop 
Babington  on  Exodus.)  God's  forbidding  manna  to  be 
kept  till  the  next  morning,  had  also  this  useful  design  or 
meaning  under  it, — to  teach  the  Jews  not  to  extend  their  care 
of  necessary  supplies  beyond  the  ptesent  day,but  to  leave 
the  provision  for  the  morrow  to  the  Divine  providence. 

Ver.  29.  For  the  hope  of  the  unthankful  shall  melt  away 
as  the  winter's  hoarfrost,  and  shall  run  away  as  unprofita- 
ble water.]  i.  e.  Such  careless  Israelites  as  deferred  gather- 
ing the  manna  before  sunrising,  found  it  melted  away  as 
the  hoar  frost,  and  to  be  as  useless  as  corrupted  water. 
This  comparison  is  used  here  rather  than  any  other,  be- 
cause manna  in  Scripture  is  likened  to  it,  Exod.  xvi.  14. 
which  it  resembled  not  only  in  appearance,  but  in  its  short 
duration.  And  such  other  ungrateful  persons  as  are  un- 
mindful of  God's  favours,  or  are  in  no  concern  or  haste  to 
return  thanks  for  them,  will  see  their  hopes  vanish  in  like 
manner.  For  though  God  gives  his  blessings  with  great 
readiness,  yet  it  is  only  to  the  humble,  he  loves  a  grateful 
receiver,  and  would  have  us  acknowledge  his  mercies,  in 
order  that  he  may  continue  them  to  us,  or  increase  them  in 
some  greater^degree  and  proportion. 

CHAP.  XVII. 

ARGUMENT. 

A  farther  account  of  the  Egyptian  plagues  for  their  ill 
usage  of  the  Israelites,  particularly  the  thick  darkness 
which  was  spread  over  all  the  land  of  Egypt  for  three 
days,  excepting  the  land  of  Goshen,  where  the  Israelites 
were,  which  enjoyed  the  blessing  of  light  as  usual. — A 
description  of  the  terrors  of  an  evil  conscience,  that 
the  Egyptians  were  continually  haunted  with  imaginary 
spectres  and  apparitions,  and  had  no  inward  quiet,  from 
an  apprehension  of  danger  and  mischief  from  hissing 
serpents  and  fierce  beasts,  whicli  seemingly  passed  be- 
fore them. 

Ver.  1.  Jb  OR  great  are  thy  judgments,  and  cannot  be  ex- 
pressed :  therefore  unnurtured  souls  have  erred.]  i.  e.  For 
want  of  knowing  and  considering  them,  they  have  erred 
and  miscarried ;  for  the  knowledge  of  them  keeps  men  in 
their  duty.  According  to  Calmet  the  meaning  is.  Dread- 
ful are  the  judgments  which  thou  pourest  out  upon  the 
wicked  that  oppose  thy  will:  the  history  of  the  Egyptian 
plagues  manifestly  evinces  this,  and  therefore  that  people 
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were  greatly  mistaken,  when,  by  offending  God,  and  in- 
juring his  chosen  people,  they  exposed  themselves  to  them, 
and  brought  the  fierceness  of  his  wrath  upon  them.  Cover- 
dale's  and  the  other  ancient  English  versions  render.  There- 
fore men  do  err  that  will  not  be  reformed  with  thy  wisdom. 
And  the  marginal  reading  is  to  the  same  effect. 

Ver.  2.  For  when  tmrighteous  men  thought  to  oppress  the 
holy  nation,  they  being  shut  up  in  their  houses,  the  prisoners 
of  darkness.]  This  plague  of  darkness  is  mentioned  first, 
Psal.  cv.  28.  where  the  rest  are  enumerated,  though  the 
ninth  in  orde/,  according  to  the  Mosaical  account,  where 
the  succession  of  them  is  strictly  preserved,  as  carrying 
in  it,  says  De  Muis,  a  greater  degree  of  terror  than  any  of 
the  rest,  as  it  startled  and  awaked  their  guilty  consciences, 
and  filled  their  minds  with  melancholy  and  despair.  This 
darkness  was  purposely  sent  at  a  time  when  it  might  be 
most  perceived,  some  time  after  the  close  of  the  night, 
about  sunrising.  This  is  intimated,  Exod.  x.  23.  where 
the  LXX.  read  ovk  t^ovt'cTTrj  oiiSttc  £«  t^c  nohtig  avrov  rptic 
v/Jpag,  i.  e.  nobody  rose  from  his  bed  for  three  days,  as  if 
it  had  been  a  continued  night  all  that  time,  which  our 
translators  do  not  fully  explain,  when  they  render  Koirn  by 
place.  And  the  like  seems  intended  here  by  iKtivro,  koto- 
KXtia^ivTtg  opo^oic-  The  Chaldee  paraphrase  on  the  pas- 
sage above  fixes  the  precise  time  when  the  darkness  com- 
menced, "  Erunt  tenebrae  super  terram  .lEgypti  in  aurora, 
at  recedent  prius  tenebraj  noctis."  Philo's  account  is  more 
particular  and  circumstantial,  \afnrpag  rj/ulpac  ov(ti}q,  i^avi- 
vaiwc  dvoKtirai  (tko'toc,  k.  t.  X.  "  When  the  day  was  bright 
and  clear,  on  a  sudden  came  a  thick  darkness,  occasioned, 
perhaps,  by  an  eclipse  of  the  sun,  which  lasted  longer  than 
usual,  or  by  a  collection  of  very  dark  clouds,  which  by 
their  closeness  and  thickness  hindered  the  rays  of  the  sun 
from  breaking  out,  so  that  the  day  differed  nothing  from 
the  night ;  or  rather,  it  might  seem  to  be  a  continued  night 
for  the  space  of  three  usual  days  and  nights,  insomuch  that 
the  people  durst  not  rise  from  their  beds,  and  such  as  upon 
any  necessity  were  called  abroad,  like  blind  persons, 
taking  hold  of  the  wall  or  something  else  for  their  support, 
they  with  diflSculty  found  their  way  out."  (De  Mose,  lib.  i.) 

Andfettered  with  the  bonds  of  along  night.]  It  might  well 
seem  to  be  a  very  long  night,  from  the  unusual  time  of  its 
continuance.  A  darkness  of  three  days,  without  any  inter- 
mission, exceeds  any  account  in  profane  history,  upon  the 
most  extraordinary  occasion.  TuUy  indeed  speaks  of  a 
darkness  somewhat  resembling  this  in  Sicily,  occasioned 
by  very  extraordinary  eruptions  of  Mount  Etna ;  he  tells 
us,  it  lasted  two  whole  days,  and  that  it  was  so  gross 
and  thick,  that  "nemo  hominem  homo  agnosceret."  (De 
Nat.  Deor.  lib.  ii.)  The  metaphor  of  bonds  and  fetters  ap- 
plied to  darkness,  is  not  improper,  as  it  incapacitates  men 
from  stirring  and  acting;  nor  is  it  unusual  either  in  profane 
or  sacred  writings.  Thus  Isa.  Ixi.  1.  The  opening  of  the 
prison  to  them  that  are  bound,  is  by  St.  Luke,  who  quotes 
that  prophecy,  rendered,  tv<j>Xoiq  dvdjiXt^pig,  recovering  of 
sight  to  the  blind.  (Luke  iv.  18.)  So  again,  Isa.  xlii.  7. 
The  opening  the  eyes  of  the  blind  is  immediately  after  ex- 
plained, by  bringing  out  the  prisoners  from  the  prison,  Ik 
&<T/x(Iiv,  and  them  that  sit  in  darkness  out  of  the  prison-house, 
which  this  passage  of  our  author  resembles,  especially  in 
the  version  of  the  LXX.  We  meet  also  with  the  like  ex- 
pression, 2  Pet.  ii.  4,  where,  speaking  of  the  fallen  angels, 


the  apostle  says,  God  delivered  them  into  chains  of  dark- 
ness.   (See  also  Jude  6.) 

Lay  (there)  ex-iled  from  the  eternal  Providence.}  Accord- 
ing to  the  fixed  and  established  order  of  nature,  the  sun 
each  day  enlightens  the  world ;  but  at  this  time  that  order 
seemed  to  be  reversed,  at  least  with  respect  to  Egypt, 
where  the  sun  shone  not,  or  was  not  visible  for  a  long  time, 
and  one  tedious,  continued  night  succeeded  in  its  place ; 
so  that  they  were  deprived  of  light  and  heat,  the  chief 
benefits  and  blessings  of  God's  providence,  which  indeed 
are  common  to  all  mankind,  and  their  seasonable  influence 
is  equally  shed  upon  the  just  and  the  unjust.  It  is  a  figu- 
rative expression,  and,  by  a  metonymy,  the  cause  is  put  for 
the  effect.  Coverdale  renders.  Shut  under  the  roof,  think- 
ing to  escape  the  everlasting  Wisdom;  as  if  the  meaning  was, 
that,  conscious  of  their  wickedness,  they  fled  from  God's 
providence,  and  concealed  and  hid  themselves,  hoping  to 
escape  the  Divine  notice,  which  seems  to  be  the  sense  like- 
wise of  the  Geneva  version,  and  has  indeed  some  coun- 
tenance from  the  beginning  of  ver.  4. 

Ver.  3.  For  while  they  supposed  to  lie  hid  in  their  secret 
sins,  they  were  scattered  under  a  dark  veil  offorgetfulness.] 
This  may  either  mean,  that  as  they  committed  K(>v(paia  anap- 
TriftaTo,  sins  of  darkness,  or  secret  wickedness,  under  the  dark 
veil  of  night  and  secrecy,  so  were  they  in  return  punished 
with  this  gross  darkness ;  or  the  meaning  may  be,  that  they 
supposed  and  hoped  their  secret  sins  committed  in  the 
dark,  and  under  the  cover  of  night,  would  have  lain  con- 
cealed and  buried,  as  it  were,  in  oblivion :  for  so  I  choose 
to  understand  the  place,  induced  hereto  by  the  authority 
of  the  Arabic  version,  which  reads.  Quod  in  occultis  perpe- 
trarunt,  oblivionis  velamine  lucis  experte  latiturum  arbi- 
trati;  and  Junius  renders  in  like  manner.  Our  version 
seems  faulty  here,  as  it  is  in  many  parts  of  this  chapter ; 
the  true  rendering  seems  to  be,  "  While  they  thought  or 
flattered  themselves,  that  they  lay  hid  in  their  secret  sins, 
under  a  dark  veil  of  forgetfulness,  laKoria^rioav,  they  them- 
selves were  darkened,  or  overtaken  with  this  plague  of 
darkness."  For  I  think  this  to  be  the  true  reading,  instead 
of  IdKOQiria^riaav,  as  the  common  editions  have  it;  and  I 
have  the  pleasure  to  find  this  conjecture  confirmed  by  the 
Alexandrian  copy,  and  from  thence  Dr.  Grabe  thus  points 
the  Greek,  \avBdviiv  yap  vofiiZovTeg  IttI  Kpv(paiotg  a/zapr/j^a- 
aiv  iKpeyyti  XtjOjjc  7rapaKaXv/i/iar«,  iaKOTltx^ijaav  6afil5ovfi(voi 
Btiviog:  but  in  either  sense,  the  sin  is  clearly  discerned  and 
exemplified  in  the  punishment.  The  observation  of  St, 
Austin  too  is  very  just,  whether  we  understand  it  of  the 
Egyptian  or  moral  darkness,  "SpargitDeus  poenales  cae- 
citates  super  illicitas  cupiditates."     (Aug.  Confess.) 

Being  horribly  astonished,  and  troubled  with  (strange) 
apparitions.}  But  what  was  more  terrible  than  darkness, 
or  rather  increased  the  terrors  of  it,  was,  that  they  were 
haunted  and  tormented  with  monstrous  spectres  and  fright- 
ful apparitions.  Commentators  differ  about  these  spectres, 
whether  they  were  real,  or  only  the  effects  of  a  disturbed 
imagination ;  those  that  suppose  the  former,  say,  they  were 
either  the  ghosts  of  the  Hebrew  infants  which  they  drowned 
in  the  river ;  or  of  their  own  departed  friends  and  relations, 
that  died  by  some  of  the  former  plagues ;  or,  lastly,  the 
forms  of  some  of  their  deities,  which  appeared  to  them  in 
difl'ercnt  shapes.  (See  Calmet  in  loc.)  But  these  are  mere 
conjectures,  nor  is  it  of  any  great  moment  to  determine 
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them.  The  Psalmist  seems  to  suppose  them  real,  for  it  is 
observable,  Psal.  Ixxviii.  50.  that  instead  of  the  plague 
of  darkness,  which  he  there  omits,  he  lays  great  stress  upon 
God's  sending  evil  angels  among  them,  as  if  the  furiousncss 
of  his  wrath,  anger,  and  displeasure,  was  chiefly  shewn  in 
this  particular,  which  is  the  learned  Lightfoot's  opinion, 
and  that  it  had  more  effect  upon  Pharaoh  than  all  the  fore- 
going plagues.  If  indeed  these  were  real,  it  may  seem  a 
just  judgment  of  God,  and  agreeable  to  his  usual  proceed- 
ings, to  punish  the  Egyptians  by  such  evil  angels  as  they, 
perhaps,  had  made  the  objects  of  their  worship,  or  their 
magicians,  in  their  enchantments,  had  had  recourse  to. 
The  writer  of  the  book  of  Ecclesiasticus  intimates,  as  if 
God,  for  the  punishment  of  the  wicked,  sometimes  makes 
use  of  cacodemons,  as  his  instruments  of  vengeance,  for 
so  many  interpreters  understand  his  words.  There  be  spirits 
that  are  created  for  vengeance,  which  in  their  fury  lay  on 
sore  strokes;  in  the  time  of  destruction  they  pour  out  their 
force,  and  appease  the  wrath  of  him  that  made  tJiem,  (xxxix. 
28.)  This  was  likewise  the  opinion  of  some  of  the  ancient 
heathens;  thus  Plutarch,  "An  illud  verius  est  quod  a  qui- 
busdam  Romanis  dicitar,  etChrysippus  opinatur,  daemonia 
quaedam  mala  circuire,  quibus  Dii  quasi  carnificibus  et 
scelerum  ultoribus  adversus  injustos  et  impios  utuntur?" 
(Plut.  in  Problemat.) 

Ver.  4.  But  noises  (as  of  waters)  falling  down,  sounded 
about  them.]  "Hxot  KarapdaaavriQ,  by  which  we  may  either 
imderstand  great  and  terrible  noises,  for  so  the  comparison 
which  is  included  in  the  parenthesis,  as  not  being  in  the 
original,  is  frequently  understood :  (Ezek.  xliii.  2.  Rev.  i. 
15.  xiv.  2.  xix.  6.)  or  screaming  and  ill-boding  noises 
may  be  meant,  which  probably  is  the  meaning  of  vox  male- 
dictionis  in  the  Syriac  version  of  this  place :  or,  lastly, 
that  they  were  frightened  even  at  the  sound  of  their  own 
voices ;  for  so  the  Arabic  renders,  Propri<e  ipsorum  voces 
continuo  cum  strepitu  conjuncta  perterrebant  eos. 

And  sad  visions  appeared  unto  them  with  heavy  counte- 
nances.] <l>a(T/t(ara  ajuttSj'/ro'C  Korrifri  wpocrwiTOig  tvf^avf^cro. 
Does  not  this  seem  to  be  tautology  ?  For  what  are  Karti^jj 
^dafiara,  or  sad  visions,  but  visions  with  sad  or  heavy  coun- 
tenances? The  Arabic  interpreters,  as  if  sensible  of  this, 
render,  Pliantasmata  nequaquam  hilaria  eum,  cujus  tristis 
erCt  vultus,  consumebant,  applying  the  words  to  the  Egyp- 
tians themselves,  that  they,  through  fright,  had  heavy  or 
melancholy  and  dejected  countenances.  The  Vulgate  reads 
in  like  manner.  Persona  tristes  illis  apparentes  pavorem  illis 
prtBstabant.  Calmet  understands  it  in  the  same  sense,  lis 
voyoient  paroitre  des  spectres  affreux,  qui  les  remplissoient 
encore  d'epouvante.  Badwell's  reading  of  the  Greek,  ^av- 
Taafiara  afiuBfi  To'ig  KaTTftpim  WQoawTroiQ  ivKJiaviZfTO,  aeems  pre- 
ferable to  that  in  the  common  editions,  is  clearer,  and  may 
suit  either  senso.     (Com.  in  loc.) 

Ver.  5.  No  power  of  the  fire  might  give  them  light,  neither 
could  the  bright  flames  of  the  .<itars  endure  to  lighten  that 
horrible  night.]  i.  e.  The  darkness  was  so  thick,  that  they 
could  not  see  one  another,  nor  attempt  any  business,  for 
Tvant  of  the  necessary  help  from  fire,  candle,  and  the  other 
usual  means  to  convey  light,  which,  upon  this  occasion, 
were  useless,  and  lost  their  power :  for  the  darkness  which 
encompassed  Egypt,  was  not  like  the  common  and  ordi- 
nary darkness,  which  disappears  at  the  approach  of  the 
sun :  this  began  about  that  time,  and  hindered  its  shining. 


and  was  so  gross  with  fogs  and  vaponrs,  that  it  extinguished 
the  light  of  the  heavenly  bodies,  which  were  not  to  bo 
discerned  in  the  midst  of  it.     Philo's  account  agrees  with 
our  author's,  and  is  equally  as  surprising  and  extraordi- 
nary, KoL  yap  ■)(pH(LSovg  irvpoc  to  ^ty-yoc,  K.  r.  X.    Ignis  quo 
utimur  quofidie,  vel  aere  turbato  exstinguebatur,  vel  vince- 
batur  a  crassissimis  tenebris — videndi  sensu  adempto,  c(B- 
terorum  nullus  erat  ustis  ;  nam  nee  loqui,  nee  audire,  nee 
cibis  frui  licebat,  sed  triduo  illo  vehementer  fame  crucia- 
bantur,  nulli  vacantes  .sensui.      (De   Vita  Mosis,  lib.  1.) 
The  Hebrew  expresses  the  greatness  of  this  darkness  by  a 
remarkable  pleonasm,  calling  it  darkness  of  obscurity  ;  bnt 
the  exaggeration  of  the  LXX.  is  still  more  observable, 
who  describe  it  by  three  words  immediately  following  one 
another  in  the  same  verse,  oKOTog,  yvo^oc,  ^itXka,  darkness, 
thick  obscurity,  tempestuous  darkness.     If,  then,  the  force 
of  the  sun  could  not  penetrate  or  overcome  that  darkness, 
much  less  can  we  imagine  the  feeble  light  of  the  stars  to 
have  any  efliect  upon  it,  which  were  naturally  either  lost 
as  it  were  in  that  thick  medium,  or,  by  God's  appoint- 
ment, they  might  withdraw  their  shining;  for  even  these,  in 
their  courses,  attend  upon  and  fulfil  the  will  of  their  Crea- 
tor. (Judg.  V.  20.)    Thus,  Job  xxxviii.  15.  it  is  said  in  ge- 
neral, that  from  the  wicked  their  light  is  withholden,  and 
the  same  reflection  occurs  often  in  this  ancient  writer;  but 
in  ix.  7.  he  particularly  mentions,  among  the  judgments  of 
God,  the  withdrawing  of  the  light  of  the  stars.  He  command- 
eth  the  sun  and  it  riseth  not,  and  sealeth  up  the  stars:  a 
metaphor  inexpressibly  beautiful,  which,  though  spoken 
upon  another  occasion,  and  thought  to  allude  to  a  much 
more  ancient  piece  of  history,  (see  Bp.  Sherlock's  Dissert, 
ii.)  is  very  applicable  to  the  Egyptian  darkness;  when,  to 
pursue  the  metaphor,  God  sealed  up  the  firmament  with  the 
signet  of  the  Almighty,  and  rendered  its  glories  invisible 
for  a  determined  time.     But  if  the  Egyptians  had  really  no 
light,  it  may  be  asked.  How  they  could  then  discern  the 
apparitions  and  spectres,  which  are  mentioned  in  the  pre- 
ceding verses?    To  this  Calmet  answers.  That  it  was  by 
means  of  those  sudden  flashes  which   sometimes  darted 
upon  them,  and  are  described  in  the  next  verse. 

Ver.  6.  Only  there  appeared  unto  them  a  fire  kindled  of 
itself,  very  dreadful.]  Aie^aivsro  8'  avrdig  juovov  avrofxari}  irupa 
<}>6(iov  TrXjjpjjc.  The  usual  sense  given  of  this  place  is,  that 
they  had  no  other  light  but  what  was  occasioned  by  sudden 
flashes  of  lightning,  which  added  greatly  to  their  terror,  for 
that  faint  light  served  to  make  the  apparitions  visible  to 
them,  though  nothing  else  could  be  distinguished  to  any 
purpose.  Or  the  meaning  may  rather  be,  and  the  words  of 
the  original  seem  to  favour  it,  and  the  sense  likewise  is  im- 
proved by  it,  that  sudden  flashes  of  fire  or  lightning  ap- 
peared to  the  Egyptians  only,  and  not  to  the  Israelites,  who 
were  free  from  this  darkness,  and  the  surprising  pheno- 
mena attending  it.  See  ver.  21.  where  the  like  is  said  of 
the  darkness,  that  over  them  only  was  spread  a  heavy 
night.  In  this  sense,  Junius  understands  the  words,  who 
renders,  Apparebat  ipsis  solum  pyra  timore  plena,  &c. 
There  seems  to  be  the  like  mistake  in  our  version,  Phil, 
i.  27.  Only  let  your  conversation  be  such,  where  the  render- 
ing would  be  better,  Let  your  conversation  be  only  such  as 
becometh  the  gospel  of  Christ.  But  besides  this  sense,  that 
the  fire  appeared  iiovov  avroiq,  to  the  Egyptians  only,  there 
is  another  sense  of  the  words,  which  will  very  well  suit  with 
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the  context,  and  I  am  inclined  to  prefer,  viz.  that  this  fire 
was  in  appearance  only,  juovov  Sufpaivero,  was  not  real,  but 
imaginary,  arising  from  and  suggested  by  their  fears ;  which 
is  the  rendering  of  the  Bishops'  Bible,  A  blaze  of  fire  on  a 
sudden  appeared  only.  Movov,  taken  in  either  of  these 
senses,  is  preferable  to  that  in  our  version;  but  the  latter 
sense  I  like  best,  for  I  think  this,  and  what  follows,  to  be 
not  so  much  a  description  of  any  real  incident,  as  of  fear, 
arising  from  the  apprehensions  of  a  bad  conscience,  which 
suggested  imaginary  noises  and  apparitions ;  or  may  we 
not  understand,  in  a  metaphorical  sense,  by  airo^arr)  trvpa 
i>6^ov  TrXripiK,  an  alarmed  conscience  itself,  which  accuses, 
condemns,  and  punishes?  and  Trvpa,  here  used,  comes  nearer 
this  sense,  and  is  more  proper  than  irvp,  inasmuch  as  it 
signifies  both  fire  and  fuel;  and  where  it  is  avTOfidrri,  self- 
raised,  self  kindled,  it  expresses  more  still,  something  like 
that  of  our  Saviour,  afire  that  is  not  quenched;  which  is 
very  applicable  also  to  an  evil  conscience.  This  whole 
chapter  is,  undoubtedly,  very  obscure  and  difficult;  and 
if  it  be  taken  as  a  description  only  of  the  state  of  the  Egyp- 
tians during  the  plague  of  darkness,  I  think  it  inexplicable 
ia  several  places.  But  the  author  seems  to  intend  (taking 
occasion  from  the  literal  darkness  in  Egypt)  a  description 
of  spiritual  darkness,  or  the  state  of  a  bad  conscience  in 
general,  both  invaded  with  real  and  reasonable  fears,  and 
creating  to  itself  imaginary  horrors :  in  this  view  a  new 
light  is  struck  out  amidst  the  thick  darkness,  though  hi- 
therto unobserved  by  any  of  the  interpreters :  nor  is  the 
exposition  any  ways  harsh  or  forced ;  and  if  there  was  no 
foundation  in  the  context  for  understanding  it  of  spiritual 
darkness,  as  there  certainly  is,  (verses  11 — 13.  21.)  yet 
such  allegories  are  very  frequent,  especially  in  Origen  and 
Philo ;  nor  does  the  writer  of  this  book  seem  to  be  unac- 
quainted with  this  manner  of  writing.  See  xviii.  24.  which 
is  a  remarkable  instance,  among  others,  of  the  allegorical 
strain. 

For  being  much  terrified,  they  thought  the  things  which 
they  saw  to  be  worse  than  the  sight  they  saw  not.^  'EicStijua- 
rovfttvoi  St  TJjc  HV  OiuipovfiivTiG  £ksivj)C  li^ptiog,  riyovvro  X^'P"^ 
Tti  /3X£7ro/x£va.  Our  version  seems  again  faulty  here ;  for  is 
this  any  argument  of  their  being  much  terrified?  Is  it  not 
natural  for  people  to  think  those  dangers  or  evils  which 
they  actually  see  and  feel,  worse  than  those  which  are  at  a 
distance,  and  they  see  or  know  nothing  at  all  of?  People 
that  are  much  terrified,  are  apt  to  imagine,  and  be  afraid  of 
every  thing,  not  only  what  they  actually  see,  but  of  their 
own  shadows  and  phantoms  of  their  own  raising;  they  are 
apprehensive  that  something  worse  and  worse  will  still 
happen  to  them,  and  frighten  themselves  most  with  ima- 
ginary dangers :  tliis  seems  to  be  a  more  just  description  of 
fear,  which  always  forecasteth  grievous  things,  (ver.  11.) 
especially  when  it  proceeds  from  a  bad  conscience.  I 
think,  therefore,  the  present  rendering  not  right.  The  true 
sense  of  the  place  depends  very  much  upon  the  right 
pointing  of  the  Greek.  If  the  comma  be  placed  after  o^koj^, 
as  all  the  editions  I  have  seen  have  it,  though  otherwise,  I 
suppose,  in  the  copy  followed  by  our  translators;  the  sense 
then  seems  to  be,  that  being  frightened  at  what  they  had 
only  an  accidental  glimpse  of  (for  the  flashes  were  not 
strong  enough,  nor  of  a  continuance  sufficient  to  view  and 
discern  things  distinctly),  they  were  more  afraid  of  the  ob- 
jects that  passed  before  them,  and  thought  them  worse 


than  they  were:  and  thus  Calmet,  Etant  epouvantez par 
ces  fantomes  quits  ne  faisoient  q'entrevoir,  tous  ces  objets 
leur  en  paroissoient  encore  plus  affroyahhs ;  for  a  sudden 
glimpse,  a  broken  and  interrupted  view,  instead  of  encou- 
raging them,  and  raising  their  spirits,  rather  increased  their 
terror,  and  made  them  imagine  these  objects  still  more 
frightful.  (Com.  inloc.)  But  I  think  this  passage  would  be 
clearer  still,  and  the  sense  more  agreeable  to  the  context, 
if  conjecture  might  supply  the  place  of  authority  here,  in 
inserting  /xj)  before  /BXtTro/xeva ;  thus,  ijyovwo  x*'/"^  ''"  Mn 
/3X£7ro/x£va :  which  may  either  mean,  that  being  so  much  ter- 
rified at  that  imaginary  appearance  {sc.  Trupac)  which  an 
evil  conscience  had  raised,  they  thought  such  inward,  un- 
seen disturbances,  which  passed  within  their  own  breasts, 
and  occasioned  such  dreadful  appearances  before  them, 
to  be  worse  than  any  outward  calamities  they  had  expe- 
rienced ;  or,  that  being  frighted  at  such  a  fantastical  an 
appearance,  they  apprehended  that  something  more  dread- 
ful, though  unseen  and  unknown,  might  still  happen,  and 
that  worse  was  yet  to  come.  Such  an  apprehension  is  the 
natural  and  common  eifect  of  fear,  which  Pliny  makes  to 
be  more  grievous  than  actual  and  positive  pain;  "  Par- 
vulum  diflert  patiaris  adversa,  an  exspectes :  nisi  quod  ta- 
men  est  dolendi  modus,  non  est  timendi."  (Lib.  viii.  epist. 
18.)  And  Servius  is  of  the  same  opinion :  "  Exspectatio 
poenae  gravior  est;  nam  in  exspectatione  et  praesens  metus 
est,  et  dolor  futurus,  in  ipsa  autem  poena  solus  dolor."  (Ad 
.^Eneid.  vi.  ver.  614.) 

Ver.  7.  As  for  the  illusions  of  art-magic  they  were  put 
down.'\  The  magicians  themselves  were  not  able  to  assist 
them,  nor  to  remove  this  plague  of  darkness.  Those  tricks 
and  cheating  artifices,  by  which  they  used  to  impose  upon 
the  simple,  were  at  this  time  of  no  service  to  themselves,  or 
others.  Learned  men  are  not  generally  agreed,  whether 
the  wonders  wrought  by  these  magicians  were  real  mira- 
cles, or  in  appearance  only :  that  they  were  only  so  in  ap- 
pearance, seems  to  have  been  the  sentiment  of  the  ancient 
Jewish  synagogue,  and  of  the  author  of  this  book,  who 
calls  them  here  ifiirai-ynaTa,  or  illusions  ;  which  was  also  the 
sentiment  of  Josephus,  Tertullian,  Justin  Martyr,  St.  Am- 
brose, and  St.  Jerome.  The  magicians  of  Egypt  always 
tried  by  their  enchantments  to  imitate  the  real  miracles  of 
Moses  ;  but  herein  God  sufficiently  distinguished  between 
them, — that  whereas  he  did  indeed  enable  them  to  produce 
some  effects  of  a  wonderful  nature,  they  were  such  as  con- 
tributed rather  to  the  calamities  of  Egypt;  nor  did  he  give 
them  power  afterward  to  remove  them ;  they  turned  the 
waters  into  blood,  but  they  could  not  restore  them ;  they 
brought  up  frogs,  but  they  could  not  take  them  away.  That 
the  chief  of  these  magicians  were  Jannes  and  Jambres, 
is  not  only  the  opinion  of  the  Jews,  but  even  of  some  of 
the  heathens.  Numenius,  a  Pythagofean  philosopher, 
cited  by  Eusebius,  (lib.  ix.  Praepar.  Evang.  cap.  8.)  gives 
the  following  history  of  them :  "  Jannes  et  Jambres,  scri- 
bae  rerum  sacrarum  .lEgyptii,  quo  tempore  ^gypti  finibus 
ejecti  Judaei  sunt,  claruere;  viri  omnium  judicio  rerum 
magicarum  scientia  nemini  concedentes:  quippc  ambo 
quidem  comrauni  ^Egyptiorum  consensu  delecti  sunt,  qui 
Musaeo  duci  Judaeorum,  cujus  apud  Deum  potentissimae 
preces  erant,  sese  opponerent."  (See  Usher's  Annals  ad 
Ann.  Mund.  251-3.)  But  we  have  a  more  sure  evidence  ; 
for  St.  Paul  not  only  says,  that  Jannes  and  Jambres  re- 
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sisted  Moses,  (2  Tim.  iii.  8.)  but  that  their  folly  was  mani- 
fest unto  all  men,  which  i.s  equivalent  to  the  expression 
which  follows  here,  their  vaunting  in  wisdom  was  reproved 
with  disgrace. 

Their  vaunting  in  toisdom  was  reproved  with  disgrace ; 
for  they  that  promised  to  drive  away  terrors  and  troubles 
from  a  sick  soul,  tvere  sick  tliemselves  of  fear,  worthy  to  he 
laughed  at.']  The  wise  men  of  Egypt  and  the  magicians  are 
joined  together,  Gen.  xli.  8.  as  if  they  were  synonymous, 
and  they  are  here  deservedly  ridiculed,  because,  notwith- 
standing their  pretences  to  wisdom  from  a  knowledge  of 
the  magical  art,  and  their  skill  in  the  mysteries  of  divina- 
tion, to  foresee  impending  evils,  they  could  not  prevent 
those  calamities,  which  they  pretended  to  remove  from 
others,  from  falling  upon  themselves:  for  as  in  some  of 
the  former  plagues  which  befel  the  Egyptians,  they  could 
neither  preserve  their  own  cattle  from  the  murreun,  nor 
themselves  from  biles ;  so  neither  could  they  at  this  time, 
by  any  spell  or  sorcery,  by  any  power  over  the  air,  or  in- 
terest with  the  demons  it  it,  escape  the  common  calamity 
of  the  darkness,  and  the  miseries  attending  it,  which  God 
(who  had  permitted  these  magicians  to  exert  an  extraor- 
dinary power  in  some  few  instances,  to  shew  the  world 
that  the  devil,  with  his  permission,  can  do  great  things) 
now  equally  involved  them  in,  to  convince  Pharaoh  and 
his  people  of  their  vanity  in  trusting  to  such  impotent  ma- 
gicians, and  of  their  folly  in  opposing  that  God,  who  could 
control  and  confound  their  power  when  he  pleased. 

Ver.  9.  For  though  no  terrible  thing  did  fear  them:  yet, 
being  scared  with  beasts  that  passed  by,  and  hissing  of  ser- 
pents, they  died  for  fear.]  The  verb /ear  is  here  taken  in  a 
very  unusual  and  improper  sense ;  one  would  imagine,  ac- 
cording to  our  version,  that  the  spectres  and  apparitions 
were  so  bold  and  courageous,  as  not  to  be  afraid  of  the 
Egyptians,  instead  of  their  being  so  much  terrified  by  them, 
as  is  above  represented :  but  should  we  allow  that  it  here 
signifies  to  make  afraid,  as  indeed  it  ought  to  be  rendered, 
we  may  next  inquire,  with  what  propriety  it  can  be  said, 
that  no  terrible  thing  did  make  them  afraid,  when  it  follows 
in  the  very  next  words,  that  they  were  so  scared  with 
beasts,  and  hissings  of  serpents,  that  they  died  for  fear?  Gro- 
tius,  sensible  of  this  seeming  contradiction,  expounds  the 
passage  thus,  "  That  if  no  such  terrible  things,  as  sudden 
flashes  of  lightning,  ghastly  spectres,  and  strange  appari- 
tions, had  before  affrighted  them,"  tl  yap  iit\div  ainovg  rapa- 
XwSfc  i<t>6fiti  (where  il  he  observes  has  the  force  of  the  po- 
tential mood,  and  rapax^Sfc  is  the  very  word  used  before, 
ver.  3.  concerning  the  apparitions,  though  other  copies 
read  rtparwSiQ,  which,  is  still  more  expressive),  yet  were 
there  other  plagues  now  to  disquiet  them ;  they  were  alarmed 
and  persecuted  with  the  hissings  of  serpents,  and  the  noise 
of  furious  beasts,  which  so  affected  them,  that  they  were 
ready  to  die  through  fear:  and  in  this  sense  it  must  be 
confessed  the  Arabic  interpreters  take  it,  who  render,  Etsi 
nihil  eos  turbulentum  territasset,  vitiosarum  tamen  bellua- 
rum  stipationes,  et  insectorum  sibili  propulsatos  illos  pavi- 
dosque  profligarunt.  And  Junius  in  like  manner,  Etenim  si 
nihil  ipsos  turbulentum  conterruerat  bestiantm  transvecti- 
onibus,  et  reptilium  sibilis  peribfint  tremebundi.  Calmet 
too  understands  the  place  of  real  animals;  "That  God  at 
this  time  permitted  serpents,  whom  they  kept  in  their 
J^ouses,  out  of  their  very  great  regard  to  them,  (Herod. 


lib.  i.  cap.  3G.  Elian.  Hist.  Animl  lib.  xvii.  cap.  5.)  or 
which  came  into  them,  pressed  with  hunger  through  the 
tediousness  and  long  continuance  of  the  darkness,  to  make 
assaults  upon  them,  and  attempt  to  devour  them,  as  a  just 
judgment  for  paying  Divine  honours  to  such  venomous 
animals."  (Com.  in  loc.)  This  difficulty,  or  seeming  con- 
tradiction, may  be  also  avoided,  by  supposing  these  hiss- 
ings of  serpents,  and  noise  of  beasts,  to  be  the  effect  only 
of  a  disturbed  imagination,  and  that  these  imaginary  dan- 
gers, suggested  by  an  evil  conscience,  though  no  terrible 
thing,  no  real  animal,  no  dreadful  monster,  from  without  at 
this  time  actually  frightened  them,  had  such  an  effect  upon 
them,  that  they  almost  died  through  fear  and  apprehension. 
These  hissings  of  serpents  in  particular,  and  the  noises  of 
other  animals,  God  might  permit  to  haunt  them,  as  they 
had  probably  offended  him  by  the  worship  of  them,  and 
the  sense  of  their  guilt  might  now  lie  heavy  upon  their  con- 
sciences, who,  in  their  sad  state  of  darkness,  and  under  an 
incapacity  of  attending  to  or  executing  any  business,  had 
little  else  to  reflect  upon  but  their  own  wickedness.     Such 
descriptions  of  fantastical  visions  and  imaginary  frights, 
expressed  in  terms  of  nature  and  reality,  and  exhibited,  as 
it  were,  present  to  the  senses,  are  very  common  to  be  met 
with  in  the  best  writers,  especially  the  poets.     Euripides 
abounds  with  representations  of  this  sort,  some  beautiful 
instances  of  which  Longinus  produces  from  thence  in  his 
chapter  Ilepl  tftavraalag,  sect.  15.  (Eurip.  in  Orest.  passim.) 
Nor  are  lively  strokes  of  this  nature  wanting  in  some  ce- 
lebrated pieces  of  the  modern  drama.     But  though  such 
representations  are  very  common  among  the  poets,  yet  I 
cannot  agree  with  Capellus,  that  this  and  some  other  in- 
stances in  this  chapter  are  mere  poetical  fictions,  invented 
at  random  by  this  writer,  the  sport  of  his  fancy  only ;  for 
there  is  nothing  in  this  description  so  improbable,   but 
what  may  be  supposed  to  have  happened  to  a  wicked  and 
disturbed  imagination;  or  why  may  we  not,  lastly,  under- 
stand this  place  metaphorically,  of  an  evil  conscience  itself? 
for  KvwSaXov,  which  is  here  rendered  beast,  signifies  also  an 
insect,  or  reptile,  and  particularly  vermes,  a  worm ;  may  it 
not  then  mean  here  the  txKwXiiK  in  Isaiah  and  Mark  ix.  that 
dieth  not  ?    And  why  may  not  the  hissings  of  the  serpents 
allude  to  dreadful  apprehensions  of  devils,  and  the  pow- 
ers of  darkness  ?  The  heathens  themselves  could  describe 
the  remorses  of  the  mind,  by  animals  gnawing  the  liver, 
and  by  furies  armed  with  hissing  snakes,  &c.  and  may  not 
these  be  considered  as  figures  of  the  same  import  in  this 
place? 

Ver.  io.  Tliey  died  for  fear.]  If  we  should  understand 
these  words  strictly,  there  are  instances  in  history  to  jus- 
tify the  observation.  Vopiscus,  speaking  of  unusual  thun- 
ders, says,  "  Negari  non  potest  eo  tempore — tantum  fuisse 
tonitruum,  ut  multi  terrore  ipso  exanimati  esse  dicautur." 
(In  Vit.  Cari.)  And  Pliny,  "  Crescente  formidine  mors 
sequebatur."  (Lib.  vii.  epist.  27.)  But  I  rather  incline  to 
think  this  an  hyperbolical  expression,  meaning  only,  that 
they  were  ready  to  die ;  not  unlike  that  of  St.  Luke,  aVo- 
i/-uX«v  airo  <l>6(iov,  (xxi.  26.)  and  that  of  St.  Matthew,  dirb 
^o/3ou  wad  vtKpol  iyhovTo,  became  as  it  tvere  dead  men: 
(xxviii.  4.)  not  that  they  actually  died  for  fear,  but  were 
ready  to  do  so  ;  like  that  too  in  Homer, 
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where  an  ancient  scholiast  remarks,  vnepfioXiKwg,  avrl  row. 

Denying  that  they  saw  the  air,  which  could  of  no  side  be 
avoided.]  Here  again  our  translation  seems  faulty ;  for  is 
this  any  proof  of  their  consternation,  that  they  denied  they 
saw  the  air?  Is  it  not  rather  a  proof  of  their  want  of  ve- 
racity? that  they  denied  they  saw  that,  which  they  could 
not,  as  is  here  expressed,  avoid  seeing?  but  neither  is  this 
true,  that  they  could  not  avoid  seeing  the  air :  for  do  peo- 
ple in  a  fright  see  it  only,  or  best ;  or  is  a  thick  darkness 
the  proper  medium  to  see  the  air  in,  which  at  mid-day  we 
only  discern  by  its  effects  ?  Do  not  some  learned  gram- 
marians and  etymologists  tell  us,  that  it  is  called  aiip,  quod 
aer  per  se  sit  obscurus  ;  and  does  it  not  often  signify  dark- 
ness, and  is  synonymous  to  aopaaia,  especially  in  the  femi- 
nine gender,  which  I  take  to  be  the  sense  and  true  accept- 
ation of  it  in  this  place  ?  for  I  conceive  the  author's  mean- 
ing to  be,  that  they  durst  not  or  would  not  look  up  or  view 
the  darkness,  which  could  not  escape  their  notice,  as  it 
was  on  all  sides  of  them.  Their  inward  terrors  were  so 
great,  that  they  refused  to  mind  or  take  notice  of  the  out- 
ward darkness  which  surrounded  them,  as  bearing  no  com- 
parison or  proportion  to  their  fright  within.  The  three 
following  verses  manifestly  relating  to  an  evil  conscience, 
greatly  confirm  the  sense  which  I  have  before  given  of  the 
context. 

Ver.  11.  For  wickedness  condemned  by  her  own  witness, 
ig  very  timorous,  and  being  pressed  with  conscience,  always 
forecasteth  grievous  things.]  That  this  observation  is  true, 
the  history  of  the  lives  of  the  most  abandoned  sinners  and 
most  wicked  tyrants  suflSciently  evinces;  for  none  have 
been  more  subject  to  this  fear,  which  an  evil  conscience 
inwardly  suggests,  than  such  as  have  been  placed  seem- 
ingly in  the  height  of  the  greatest  temporal  security,  and 
for  their  greatness  and  tyranny  have  been  most  terrible  to 
others ;  and  yet  even  these  have  trembled  in  company  only 
with  themselves,  and  have  been  observed  to  shun  retire- 
ment, as  the  reproof  of  conscience  is  then  most  sensible, 
and  its  lashes  most  powerful  and  affecting.  See  the  ac- 
count of  Dionysius  in  particular,  and  the  conference  be- 
tween him  and  Democles,  Tuscul.  Quaest.  lib.  v.  And 
in  another  place  the  same  orator  finely  observes,  "  Sua 
quemque  fraus,  suum  facinns,  suum  scelus,  sua  audacia  de 
mente  ac  sanitate  deturbat:  hae  sunt  impiorum  furiae,  has 
flammae,  hae  faces."  (In  Pison.)  And  thus  when  Orestes 
was  much  disturbed  and  agonized  for  having  killed  his 
mother,  he  acknowledges  the  cause  of  his  misery  to  be,  rj 
aiiviaiQ,  oTi  avvoiSa  Siiv'  iipyafja^ivoq,  i.  e.  conscience  torments 
me,  for  I  am  convinced  I  have  done  very  wickedly.  (Eurip.  in 
Orest.)  Plutarch  supposes,  that  an  evil  conscience  erects, 
as  it  were,  a  tribunal  in  a  wicked  man's  breast ;  that  fright 
and  remorse  are  his  accusers  which  accuse  him,  his  judges 
which  condemn  him,  and  his  executioners  which  torment 
him.  (De  Tranquil.  Animi.  See  Juven.  Sat.  xiii.  Hor. 
Epist.  lib.  i.  epist.  1.)  But  nothing  can  exceed  Job's  de- 
scription of  the  uneasiness  of  wicked  men.  The  wicked 
man  travelleth  with  pain  all  his  days :  and  the  number  of 
the  years  of  his  tyranny  is  uncertain  ;  for  so  St.  .Jerome's 
Bible,  as  it  is  called,  reads  this  sentence,  "  Et  numerus 
annorum  incertus  est  tyrannidis  ejus  :" — a  dreadful  sound 
is  in  hw  ears,  in  prosperity  the  destroyer  shall  come  upon 
him :  he  believeth  not  that  he  shall  return  out  of  darkness, 
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and  he  is  waited  for  of  the  sword,  (xv.  20—22.)  But 
the  version  before  referred  to,  expresses  the  terrors  of 
the  wicked  in  this  place  more  strongly,  by  the  mention  of 
his  inward  disquiet,  and  a  suspicion  of  dangers  continu- 
ally falling  upon  him :  Sonitus  terroris  semper  in  auribus 
illius,  et  cum  pax  sit,  ille  semper  insidias  suspicatur  ;  non 
credit  quod  reverti  possit  de  tenebris  ad  lucem,  circumspec- 
tans  undique  gladium.  But  the  power  of  an  evil  con- 
science, and  its  dreadful  self-reflection  upon  every  acci- 
dent and  misfortune,  is  not  any  where  so  finely  displayed, 
I  think,  as  in  the  history  of  Joseph's  brethren,  who,  even 
at  twenty-three  years'  distance,  could  not  help  crying  out, 
when  they  were  imprisoned  in  Egypt  by  Joseph  for  spies, 
Truly  we  are  guilty  concerning  our  brother — therefore  is 
this  evil  come  upon  us.  (Gen.  xlii.  21.) 

Ver.  12.  For  fear  is  nothing  else  but  a  betraying  of  the 
succours  which  reason  offereth.]  Fear,  in  general,  espe- 
cially any  great  degree  of  it,  for  it  is  that  which  is  here 
spoken  of,  may  be  defined  to  be  a  despair  of  succour, 
when  a  man  sees  his  affairs  desperate,  and  that  reason 
suggests  no  expedients  to  him,  nor  application  or  industry 
any  probable  means  of  a  recovery,  and  emerging  from  a 
calamitous  estate,  he  abandons  himself  to  despondency, 
and  sinks  into  the  deepest  melancholy ;  but  such  a  fear  as 
arises  from  an  evil  conscience  may  be  defined  to  be,  a 
great  concern  of  the  soul,  upon  a  view  of  its  inward  guilt, 
and  an  apprehension  that  it  is  deserted  of  all  succour,  is 
sinking  into  misery,  in  despair  of  help,  and  has  not  one 
comfortable  glimpse  of  hope  to  speak  any  peace  to  it. 
Upon  which  account  it  has  been  wisely  obsei-ved  by  some 
moralists,  that  there  is  not  such  a  true  coward  as  a  wicked 
man ;  that  he  is  suspicious  of  every  thing,  but  afraid  of 
himself  most :  that  fear  in  general  has  the  efl'ect  ascribed 
to  it  by  this  writer,  that  it  betrays  and  indisposes  a  man 
from  following  the  wholesome  advice  which  reason  offers, 
that  it  often  deprives  men  of  those  helps  and  succours 
which  might  keep  dangers  off,  and  hinders  them  from 
guarding  against  many  evils,  which  by  a  prudent  and 
timely  application  might  have  been  prevented,  seems  evi- 
dent; because  fear,  when  it  is  sudden  and  violent,  sus- 
pends, as  it  were,  for  a  time,  the  use  of  a  man's  reason, 
puts  all  things  in  confusion  about  him ;  he  judges  not  truly 
of  his  present  state,  and  has  not  resolution  or  forecast  to 
amend  it.  The  historian,  speaking  of  the  Persians,  who 
in  their  flight  flung  away  their  weapons  of  defence,  adds 
this  very  pertinent  observation,  "  Adeo  timor  ipsa  auxilia 
reformidat."  And  Seneca,  mentioning  how  people's  senses 
are  affected  with  fear  upon  great  occasions,  such  as  earth- 
quakes, &c.  has  the  following  reflection:  "  Quid  mirum 
est  animos  inter  dolorem  et  metum  destitutes  aberrasse  ?" 
But  1  cannot  explain  this  in  stronger  terms,  than  by  set- 
ting down  the  description  of  the  fear  of  the  Canaanites,  as 
it  occurs  Josh.  v.  1.  according  to  the  reading  of  the  LXX. 
iraKriaav  aiiTMv  al  Siavotai,  Kal  KaTtTrXayti<Tav,  Koi  owk  ijv  iv 
aiirotc  ^povijTic  ovSt/ila  airb  vrpoawtrov,  k.  t.  X. 

Ver.  13.  And  the  expectation  from  within  being  less, 
counteth  the  ignorance  more  than  the  cause  which  bringeth 
the  torment.]  This  passage  is  more  obscure  than  any  in 
this  chapter,  or  perhaps  in  the  whole  book.  None  of  the 
oriental  or  English  versions  give  any  light  to  it,  and  the 
commentators  cither  pass  it  over,  or  leave  it  in  the  same 
obscurity  :  our  version,  in  particular,  is  so  far  from  deliver- 
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ing  the  true  sense,  that  it  seems  to  have  none  at  all.    The 
common  reading  of  the  Greek,  in  most  editions,  is, 'Ei^So- 
9jv  Si  ovaa  irrrwv  r)  irpoaSoKla,  TrXdova  Xoyi^irat  rifv  ayvotav 
tSc  rraptxoixTfiQ  rnv   ^aaavov   atrial,  which  OUT  translators 
manifestly  follow,  but  give  no  determinate  sense  of  the 
place  :  according  to  this  reading  I  take  (he  meaning  to  be, 
"  The  less  the  expectation  of  help,  or  means  to  escape,  is, 
the  more  largely  it  computes,  i.  e.  magnifies  the  danger,  or 
imagines  greater  evils  will  happen  through  ignorance  of 
the  cause  that  brings  the  uneasiness,  or  torment."    St. 
Chrysostom  has  a  like  reflection  upon  the  sufferings  of 
Job :  "  Ignorantia  causae  quae  poenara  affert,  valde  auget 
calamitatem."    If  we  read  rp  dyx^voia  with  the  Alexan- 
drian MS.  instead  of  rfiv  ayvoiav,  the  sense  perhaps  may 
be,  "  That  the  smallest  expectation  or  apprehension  aris- 
ing from  fear,  computes  more  largely  upon  future  dangers 
and  mischiefs  than  any  just  reasoning,  or  well-informed 
understanding."    Or  thus :    "  That  a  less  degree  of  fear 
reasons  more,  and  determines  better,  about  the  nature  and 
true  cause  of  any  calamity  than  a  greater,  which  is  at- 
tended with  less  presence  of  mind ;"  which  seems  to  be 
Grotius's  sense  of  this  place:  "  Metus  remissior  patitur  ra- 
tionem  decernere,"  &c.    According  to  Calmet  the  sense  is, 
"  That  a  state  between  hope  and  fear  creates  to  itself 
more  uneasiness,  because  the  ignorance  and  uncertainty 
the  mind  is  in  of  the  evils  and  misfortunes  which  may  hap- 
pen, keep  it  in  a  continued  state  of  inquietude^  and  it  is 
apt,  in  such  a  situation,  to  imagine  and  represent  dangers 
to  itself,  other  and  greater  than  they  really  are,  through 
ignorance  of  its  true  state,  and  for  want  of  knowing  dis- 
tinctly what  to  fear  or  rely  on."  (Com.  in  loc.)    St.  Je- 
rome's Bible,  as  it  is  called,  renders,  Et  dum  ah  intra  minor 
est  expectatio,  majorem  putat  potentiam  causa,  &c.     And 
Vatablus,  Magis  reputat  implacabilitatem  causa  (in  the 
margin,  niiminis)  intus  residens  exigua  spes;  i.  e.  the  less 
hope  the  mind  has,  the  greater  does  it  suppose  the  power 
to  be  of  the  cause  that  inflicts  the  evil,  and  if  it  approaches 
to  despair,  it  represents  the  Deity  as  implacable.     In  the 
midst  of  such  a  variety  of  renderings  and  interpretations, 
it  will  be  a  pleasure  if  the  reader  can  find  any  satisfaction, 
or  some  new  light  to  clear  up  the  obscurity. 

Ver.  14.  But  they  sleeping  the  same  sleep  that  night  which 
was  indeed  intolerable^]  Ol  Si  riiv  aSuvarov  oirwc  vvicra.  If 
vit^  aSuvaroc  be  indeed  the  true  reading,  it  must  be  either 
taken  in  the  sense  of  our  version,  or  in  that  of  the  margin ; 
in  the  former  sense  the  Arabic  interpreters  understand  it, 
rendering  cum  occupasset  eos  nox  ilia,  qua  vere  tolerari  non 
potest.  And  thus  impotens  is  used,  it  must  be  confessed, 
as  signifying  intolerable,  by  good  and  approved  classic 
writers.  TuUy  has  principatus  impotentissimus  to  the  same 
sense,  (Philip.  5.)  and  Livy  and  Quintilian  use  it  in  like 
manner.  Or  vv^  dSwvaToc  may  be  used  in  the  sense  of  the 
margin,  to  signify  a  night,  wherein  they  could  do  nothing. 
To  apply  dSvvaTog  in  this  manner,  is  a  metonymy  not  un- 
usual ;  for  as  it  is  no  impropriety  to  say  impotent  poverty, 
meaning  a  person  that  is  poor,  and  by  that  means  disabled; 
impotent  sickriess,  or  sleep,  meaning  persons  in  those  cir- 
cumstances ;  so  neitlicr  is  there  any  absurdity  in  applying 
it  to  night  or  death.  In  either  of  these  senses  may  aSuvo- 
Tog  be  understood,  if  it  be  the  genuine  reading.  But  Gro- 
tius  is  of  a  diflerent  opinion,  and  corrects  the  place  thus : 
ot  Sir^  aBvTov  vvktu,  k.  t.  X.  i.  e.  that  impenetrable  night; 


meaning,  that  thick  and  continued  darkness  which  the  sight 
could  not  penetrate.  But  if  the  passage  is  thought  still  to 
want  emendation,  and  I  might  offer  a  conjecture  among 
others,  I  would  read,  tjjv  oSwvaTov  ovtwq  vvura,  i.  e.  a  night 
truly  infernal,  which  agrees  well  with  the  context.  It  is 
observable  that  the  author  here  mentions  the  Egyptians  as 
sleeping,  and  sleeping  the  same  sleep ;  not  that  they  were 
really  so,  for  their  fears  would  not  permit  that,  but  be- 
cause, like  persons  asleep,  they  were  in  a  like  state  of 
darkness,  could  transact  and  execute  nothing,  and  had 
like  disturbed  fancies  and  wild  imaginations. 

Which  came  upon  tliem  out  of  the  bottom  of  inevitable 
hell.]  'ES  dSwdrov  qSov  /at^x^v  tTTtXOouffav.    It  is  as  diflicult 
to  say  what  dSvvaro^  aSijc  is  in  the  Greek,  as  what  inevitor 
ble  hell  is  in  our  version.    For  are  we  to  understand  by  hell, 
the  place  strictly  so  called,  and  by  the  darkness  which  cam* 
out  of  the  bottom  of  it,  the  darkness  of  hell  beneath,  or  ut- 
ter darkness,  as  the  Scripture  expresses  it?     This  surely 
might  have  been  better  rendered  intolerable,  as  dSvvaroc 
is  translated  above,  than  inevitable,  which  carries  too  harsh 
an  idea  with  it,  expressed  so  laxly ;  and  indeed  the  Arabic 
interpreters  render  it  so.  Ex  intolerabilis  infemi  crypta  ad- 
veniens  ;  and  the  Bishops'  and  Geneva  Bibles,  by  the  duiir 
geon  of  hell  which  is  insupportable.  Or  does  ^Sjjc  here  mean 
the  region  of  the  dead,  which  is  indeed  an  invisible  region 
of  darkness,  and  may  justly  be  said  to  be  inevitable  ?    Job 
very  emphatically  calls  it  a  land  of  darkness,  as  darkness 
itself,  a  land  of  the  shadow  of  death,  where  the  light  is  as 
darkness,  (x.  22.)    'ASuvotoc  applied  to  ^Sne,  in  this  sense, 
may  have  here  again  the  signification  which  the  margin 
gives  of  it  before.  For  ^Sjjc  is  confessedly  a  state  or  region 
wherein  men  can  do  nothing  ;  it  is  that  night,  according  to 
the  language  of  the  New  Testament,  wherein  no  men  can 
work.  (John  ix.  4.)    And  thus  the  true  Solomon,  There  is 
ho  working  in  the  grave  whither  thou  goest.  (Eccles.  ix.  10.) 
Grotius  here  again  dislikes  dSuvdrou  qSov,  and  reads  i^  ddv- 
Tov  qBov  fivx<^v.    But  besides  that  the  same  epithet  being 
repeated  so  very  soon  looks  suspicious,  and  which  holds 
equally  strong  against  dSvvarog,  is  not  as  much  implied  in 
aSijc  itself?  which,  according  to  the  etymology  of  many 
learned  men,  is  diBriQ  contracted  (see  H.  Steph.  Gr.  Lexic. 
Leigh's  Crit.  Sacr.  in  voce),  the  same  with  the  Hebrew 
sJieol,  which  signifies  a  place  which  is  dark  and  obscure, 
where  nothing  can  be  seen.   Probably,  therefore,  the  true 
reading  may  be  either  oBwttpov  ^Sou  fivxijv,  or  rather,  as 
Tartarus  seems  here  referred  to,  avSordrou  qBov  /uwx<^v,  ac- 
cording to  Homer's  description  upon  the  same  occasion : 

jjx'  fiddiiTTov  vno  x^ovog  tan  ^ipiOpov. 


For  as  Night,  in  the  mythology  of  the  heathens,  is  fabled  to 
be  the  daughter  of  Orcus  and  Tartarus,  and  is  described  by 
them  to  be  a  place  of  darkness  and  misery,  the  seat  or 
kingdom  of  fear,  grief,  and  despair,  the  author  here,  by  a 
metaphor  or  figure,  accommodates  and  applies  the  notion 
of  infernal  darkness  to  this  Egyptian  plague,  upon  account 
of  its  thickness,  the  horror  occasioned  by  it,  the  despair  ac- 
companying it,  and  the  ghosts  and  spectres  haunting  and 
disturbing  it. 

Ver.  16.  So  then,  whosoever  there  fell  down,  was  straitly 
kept,  shut  up  in  a  prison  without  iron  bars.]  EW  ovtwq,  oc 
S/)7ror  ovv  Jiv  tKtt  KaTair'nrrwv,  i(j>povptiTO  £«c  '"')>'  aaioiipov 
Hpicr»)v  KaTaKktta^ilg.    The  meaning,  according  to  the  com- 
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mentators,  is,  that  such  of  the  Egyptians  as  were  overtaken 
by  this  darkness,  were  made  prisoners,  though  there  were 
no  other  chains  that  held  them  than  atipai  Z6(j>ov,  (2  Pet.  ii. 
4.)  the  obscurity  and  darkness  which  surrounded  them. 
But  I  think  more  is  included  in  the  original  than  our  version 
expresses,  viz.  that  such  among  the  Egyptians  as,  during 
that  darkness,  through  fear,  or  by  any  misfortune,  fell 
down,  were  disabled  from  helping  themselves ;  they  either 
could  not  or  durst  not  rise,  but  continued,  oCrwe,  in  the 
same  place  and  condition,  as  if  they  had  been  detained  in 
a  prison,  or  a  deep  abyss,  from  whence  there  was  no  re- 
turning. I  would  therefore  point  the  Greek  thus  :  tlfl'  ovrwg 
(Sf  SrriroT  ovv  fiv  iKi'i  KarairiTrTwv)  ffpovpiiTo,  etc  Trjv  daiSiipov 
dpieniv  KarnKkeiaSnk:  and  the  version  should  be.  Then, 
whosoever  it  was  that  there  fell,  he  so  continued;  i.  e.  was 
in  the  same  state  kept  bound,  &c.  Thus  Vatablus,  Hoc 
deinde  modo,  quicunque  tandem  fuisset  illic  collapsus,  in  an- 
gustias  citraferrum  conclusus,  custodiehatur ;  and  so  Tiri- 
Bos,  In  eodem  vestigio,  quasi  in  carcere  conclusus,  hterebat. 
Calmet  too  understands  it  in  this  sense.  Tons  cenx  qui  y 
tomberent,  qui  s'y  rencontrerent,  &c.  furent  oblicjez  de  de- 
meurer  au  meme  endroit  oil  la  nuit  les  surprit.  (Com.  in 
loc.)  This  sense  seems  confirmed  too  by  what  is  men- 
tioned in  the  next  verse,  that  such  as  were  overtaken  by 
this  darkness,  wheresoever  they  were,  or  whatsoever  they 
were  about,  there  were  they  obliged  to  continue,  being  laid 
tinder  an  unavoidable  necessity  or  confinement,  ^vadXvKxov 
avayKr)v ;  where  the  particle  Si-c  invigorates  the  expression, 
and  denotes  a  greater  intenseness  of  the  darkness.  And 
in  this  sense  some  interpreters  understand  the  words  in 
Exod.x.  23.  that  none  rose  from  his  place  for  three  days; 
viz.  that  the  darkness  was  so  shocking,  and  the  horror  oc- 
casioned by  it  so  great,  that,  like  persons  quite  disabled 
and  confounded,  they  durst  not  stir  from  the  place  where 
they  were  first  surprised  with  it,  but  stood,  or  sat,  or  lay, 
just  as  the  darkness,  at  its  coming,  found  them,  for  the 
whole  time  of  its  continuance. 

Ver.  18, 19.  Whether  it  were  a  whistling  wind,  or  a  me- 
lodious noise  of  birds  among  the  spreading  branches,  or  a 
pleasing  fall  of  water  running  violently,  or  a  terrible  sound 
of  stones  cast  down,  or  a  running  that  could  not  be  seen  of 
skipping  beasts,  or  a  roaring  voice  of  most  savage  wild  beasts, 
or  a  rebounding  echo  from  the  hollow  mountaiiis:  these 
things  made  them  to  swoon  for  fear. ^  This  is  a  fine  descrip- 
tion of  the  panic  of  the  Egyptians,  which  was  so  exces- 
sive that  nothing  could  stir  but  it  frighted  them.  Not  only 
noises  which  were  really  terrible  in  themselves,  such  as  of 
falling  rocks,  and  the  howling  of  wild  and  savage  beasts, 
whose  very  echo  must  increase  their  fears,  but  even  such 
things  as  had  a  tendency  to  lull  pain,  and  soothe  uneasi- 
ness, such  as  gentle,  whispering  breezes,  purling,  murmur- 
ing streams,  and  the  sweet,  ravishing  music  of  the  groves, 
even  these,  though  agreeable  entertainments,  and  which,  at 
another  time,  would  have  delighted  and  charmed  the  ear, 
not  only  lost  all  their  relish,  but  proved  a  punishment,  and 
created  new  torment  to  them.  Had  the  Almighty  at  this 
time  indeed  sent  forth  his  glorious  voice  in  thunder,  no 
wonder  that  conscious  guilt  should  shrink;  according  to 
that  of  Seneca,  "  Pavescis  ad  coeli  fragorcm,  et  quoties 
aliquid  efl"ulsit,  expiras."  (Nat.  Quaist.  ii.  59.)  But  that 
harmless  sounds,  or  such  as  usually  charm  the  fancy ;  that 
noises  merely  imaginary,  for  of  such  chiefly  must  we  un- 


derstand this  description,  should  have  such  an  uncommon 
efl'ect,  displays  the  power  of  an  evil  conscience,  which  takes 
away  the  poignancy  of  every  enjoyment,  and  sits  brooding 
mischief  and  misery  to  itself.  This  sort  of  panic  is  beau- 
tifully described,  Levit.  xxvi.  36.  by  God's  sending  afaint- 
ness  intx)  tlieir  hearts,  so  that  the  sound  even  of  a  shaken  leqf 
could  chase  them.    That  of  Lucan  by  no  means  equals  it, 

"  Pavet  ille  fragorem 


Motorum  ventis  nemorum." 

But  that  of  the  Psalmist  is  inimitable,  skeT  t^o/3>(0»)<^av  <t>6- 
/3ov,  ov  ovikjV  </)o/3oc,  (Psal.  liii.  5.)  so  tormenting  is  wick- 
edness, and  so  timorous  an  evil  conscience. 

Ver.  21.  Over  them  only  was  spread  a  heavy  night,  an 
image  of  that  darkness  tvhich  should  afterward  receive 
them.]  i.  e.  The  Egyptians  only  were  sufl'erers  by  this  dark- 
ness, all  without  Egypt  was  light  and  sunshine. — But  some- 
thing farther  is  here  meant ;  for  the  author,  under  the  idea 
of  darkness  and  a  heavy  night,  intimates  that  doom  and 
miserj-  which  awaited  the  Egyptians  after  death.  Many  of 
the  fathers  make  this  Egyptian  darkness  to  be  an  emblem 
of  sin,  and  its  final  misery  in  another  life.  For  the  sinner 
is  a  voluntary  prisoner,  and  has  as  many  chains  about  him 
as  he  has  wilful  sips.  He  is  deprived  of  the  light  of  God's 
countenance,  and  given  up  by  him  to  a  judicial  blindness 
in  this  life,  which  is  an  anticipation  (says  St.  Austin)  of 
that  darkness  to  which  he  shall  afterward  be  consigned  ; 
his  wretchedness  begins  in  this  life,  and  is  completed  in  the 
next.  (In  Psalm.)  To  the  same  purpose  St.  Bernard : 
"  Deus  tantas  tenebras  ^gyptiis  immisit,  ut  ex  hac  quasi 
imagine  discerent  primo  tenebras  suae  conscientiae ;  se- 
cundo,  tenebras  inferni  sibi  imminentes."  (Serm.  72.  in 
Cant.)  Origen  likewise  allegorizes  this  plague  of  darkness, 
and  says,  "  It  signified  the  darkness  of  mind  which  the 
devil  had  blinded  Pharaoh  and  his  subjects  with,  who, 
though  they  had  experienced  so  many  plagues,  would  not 
open  their  eyes  to  see  their  lamentable  .state,  nor  believe 
in  God  to  prevent  more."  We  find  the  term  darkness, 
which  is  mentioned  here,  often  made  use  of  by  the  sacred 
writers,  to  represent  hell,  or  the  place  of  punishment :  see 
Matt.  viii.  12.  xxii.  13.  xxv.  30.  2  Pet.  ii,  4. 17.  Jude  6. 13. 
In  this  last  place  the  state  reserved  for  the  wicked  is  said 
to  be  6  ^o^oc  Tov  (TKorovc,  blackness  of  darkness,  where  the 
pleonasm  expresses  the  great  intenseness  of  it.  Philo  calls 
it,  Tdprapov  koI  (iaOv  aKorog.  (De  Execrat.)  And  the  rab- 
bins speak  of  it  in  like  terms.  What  our  author  mentions 
here  of  the  future  miserable  state  of  the  Egyptians  after 
death,  is  according  to  an  ancient  received  notion  among 
the  Jews,  who  accounted  such  as  enjoyed  great  outward 
prosperity,  God's  special  favourites ;  and  that  spiritual 
blessings  likewise  were  wrapped  up  in,  and  conveyed  with, 
their  temporal  ones :  on  the  contrary,  they  reckoned  those 
accursed,  who  were  overwhelmed  with  worldly  adversities, 
and  that  spiritual  and  everlasting  plagues  were  hidden  un- 
der temporal  judgments,  which  were,  to  those  upon  whom 
they  fell,  so  many  pledges  of  their  condemnation.  (See 
Mede,  b.  i.  Disc.  46.)  This  opinion  our  author  seems  to 
have  imbibed,  and  it  is  an  instance,  according  to  the  very 
judicious  Dr.  Jackson,  of  that  radical  tincture  which  in- 
fected all  his  countrymen,  who  looked  upon  the  many  glo- 
rious tokens  of  God's  extraordinary  mercy  and  loving-kind- 
ness to  their  fathers,  as  sure  and  irrevocable  earnests  of 
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their  absolute  predestinatioa  to  acceptance,  glory,  and 
happiness.  And  that  the  Ej^yptians,  Canaanites,  and  such 
other  of  their  enemies  whom  God  had  scourged,  were  so 
many  vessels  of  wrath,  fitted  for  perpetual  destruction. 

But  yet  were  they  unto  themselves  more  grievous  than  the 
darkness.]  "  Men  can  never  eflace  (says  a  fine  modern 
writer)  the  sense  which  God  has  imprinted  in  their  hearts 
of  his  presence  and  justice.  They  can  never  succeed  in 
persuading  themselves  that  sin  is  in  its  nature  indifferent, 
or  will  remain  unpunished.  Hence  their  inward  fears, 
which  are  as  so  many  witnesses  ready  to  accuse  and  con- 
found them:  and  when  vengeance  at  length  comes  to  shew 
itself,  they  shall  be  the  first  to  own  that  they  have  deserved 
it."  (Rollin,  vol.  iii.  p.  148.)  Many  beautiful  passages 
might  be  produced  from  ancient  authors,  to  shew  the  me- 
lancholy state  of  a  guilty  conscience,  what  a  bosom  plague 
and  inseparable  tormentor  it  is,  how  tired  and  afraid  of  its 
own  reflections,  and  how  gladly  it  would  fly  from  its  very 
self,  but  self  continually  pursues  it.  St.  Austin  most  beau- 
tifully represents  this  uneasiness,  and  includes  the  case  of 
all  other  sinners  in  the  following  description  of  himself: 
"  Ego  mihi  remanseram  infelix  locus,  ubi  nee  esse  possem, 
nee  inde  recedere.  Quo  enim  cor  meum  fugeret  e  corde 
meo?  Quo  a  meipso  fugerem?  Quo  me  non  sequerer?" 
(Confess,  lib.  iv.  cap.  7.) 

CHAP.   XVIII. 

ARGUMENT. 

To  the  darkness  with  which  the  Egyptians  were  oppressed, 
the  author  opposes,  by  way  of  antithesis  or  contrast, 
the  great  light  which  the  Israelites  were  favoured  with 
at  the  same  time,  and  the  great  benefit  of  the  fiery  pil- 
lar, which  afterward  conducted  them  in  the  wilderness. 
The  death  of  all  the  first-born  of  the  Egyptians,  in  one 
moment,  without  any  distinction,  by  the  destroying  an- 
gel, is  described  in  a  very  affecting  manner;  and,  on  the 
other  hand,  God's  great  mercy  to  the  Israelites  is  shewn, 
by  a  particular  instance  in  the  desert,  when,  through  the 
intercession  of  Aaron,  and  the  power  of  his  incense,  God 
was  prevailed  upon  to  stop  the  sweeping  progress  of  the 
plague,  and  to  hinder  its  spreading  any  farther. 

Ver.  1.  Nevertheless  thy  saints  had  a  very  great 
Hght.]  All  the  children  of  Israel,  called  here  the  saints,  ac- 
cording to  the  conceited  notion  of  that  people,  had  light  in 
their  dwellings  whereby  they  were  enabled  to  do  their  bu- 
siness, and  get  all  things  ready  for  their  departure,  without 
the  notice  of  the  Egyptians ;  much  less  could  they  hinder 
their  designs,  who  were  involved  in  such  a  thick  mist,  that 
they  were  incapable  of  seeing  what  the  Israelites  were 
doing.  The  Chaldee  paraphrase  upon  Exod.  x.  23.  adds 
otherreasons  for  this  light:  "  Erat  lux  omnibus  filiis  Israel 
ad  sepeliendum  improbos,  qui  inter  eos  mortui  erant,  et  ut 
justi  possent  in  praeccptls  occupari  in  habitationibus  suis." 
This  difference  and  distinction  between  them  must  be 
looked  upon  as  the  more  wonderful  and  extraordinary,  if, 
as  many  learned  men  suppose,  the  houses  of  the  Israelites 
and  the  Egyptians  were  contiguous  and  close  to  one  an- 
other, as  seems  probable  from  the  blood  sprinkled  upon  the 
door-posts  of  the  Israelites  by  way  of  distinction,  because 
they  were  mingled  with  the  Egyptians.  Philoand  Josephus 


both  intimate  that,  in  the  same  place  or  dwelling,  the  He- 
brews had  light,  and  the  Egyptians  were  without  it :  this  made 
the  miracle  so  great,  says  Gregory  Nyssen,  that  while  the 
Israelites  and  the  Egyptians  dwelt  promiscuously  together, 
the  former  at  the  same  time  had  light,  and  the  latter  dark- 
ness.    From  this  strange  work  of  God,  and  singular  inter- 

■  position  in  favour  of  his  chosen,  we  are  instructed  how 
I  able  our  heavenly  Father  is  to  make  not  only  a  distinction, 

■  but  a  real  separation  between  his  own  children  and  the 
wicked,  when  he  executeth  his  wrath  and  vengeance ;  for 

■  such  is  his  providential  care,  that,  though  they  be  in  one 

'  field,  in  one  house,  orbed,  together,  one  shall  be  taken,  and 
the  other  left;  one  shall  be  afflicted  with  his  judgments, 
and  the  other  escape  them.  And  we  may  hence,  as  an- 
other pious  writer  observes,  profitably  learn,  not  to  ascribe 
our  preservation  to  our  own  merit  or  policy,  when  we  our- 
selves are  free  from  any  grievous  calamity  which  happens 
to  others,  but  to  look  up  to  the  almighty  Author  of  our  de- 
liverance, and  at  his  footstool  to  return  our  tribute  for  such 
a  signal  instance  of  his  mercy. 

Whose  voice  they  hearing,  and  not  seeing  their  shape,  be- 
cause they  also  had  not  suffered  the  same  things,  they  counted 
them  happy.]  "On  jiiv  oii  KaKtivoi  tntTrovOuaav,  t/uoKO/ai^ov' 
thus  the  Alexandrian  and  Complut.  copies  read.  The 
sense  of  this  passage  is  very  difierent,  according  as  it  is 
applied  to  the  Israelites,  or  the  Egyptians,  in  which  the 
interpreters  are  greatly  divided ;  they  that  apply  it  to  the 
former,  make  the  sense  to  be,  that  the  Israelites  heard  the 
cries  of  the  Egyptians  without  seeing  them ;  and  thanked 
God  that  they  did  not  suffer  the  same  things,  and  were  not 
like  the  Egyptians  in  the  midst  of  darkness  and  obscurity  ; 
and  thus  the  Vulgate  renders  ifiaKapiKov,  et  quia  non  et  ipsi 
eadem  passi  erant,  magnificabant  te,  which  Coverdale's 
version  follows:  others,  still  applying  the  words  to  the 
same  persons,  render  ifioKapttiov,  that  the  Israelites  blessed 
themselves,  or  counted  themselves  happy,  because  they 
also  had  not  suff'ered  the  same  things :  but  if  this  passage 
be  applied  to  the  Israelites,  should  not  the  reading  rather 
be  Koi  avToi,  than  k^kcTvoi?  The  Vatican  edition  reads,  on 
jUEv  ovv  KUKtivot  tirsTtuvOetaav,  ifioKapiZov,  which  furnishes  an- 
other sense,  "  That  the  Israelites  thanked  God,  or  glorified 
the  justice  of  God,  that  the  Egyptians  were  now  afflicted 
in  their  turns,  who  had  before  so  much  afflicted  them." 
They  that  apply  the  place  to  the  Egyptians  understand  it 
in  this  manner,  "  That  the  Egyptians  heard  the  voices  of 
the  Israelites,  though  they  could  not  see  them,  and  thought 
the  Israelites  happy,  that  they  also  did  not  suff'er  like  them." 
This  seems  to  be  the  sense  of  our  version,  as  it  is  of  the 
Geneva  and  Bishops'  Bibles,  and  seems  indeed  more  agree- 
able to  the  context. 

Ver.  2.  But  for  that  they  did  not  hurt  them  now,  of 
whom  they  had  been  wronged  before,  they  thanked  them.] 
"Otj  8e  oil  /3Xu7rrou(Tt  7rpoi)8(Ki|(utvo(,  r)v\apiaTovv.  Here  again 
the  sense  has  been  mistaken  by  some  interpreters,  as  if  the 
Israelites  thanked  the  Egyptians  for  not  hurting  them  now, 
who  before  had  much  oppressed  and  injured  them ;  but 
there  seems  no  reason  or  occasion  for  the  Israelites  to 
thank  the  Egyptians  for  not  doing  what,  at  that  time,  how- 
ever inclined,  they  were  incapacitated  to  do.  There  is  also 
another  sense,  which  has  no  better  foundation, — that  the  Is- 
raelites i)vxapl<rTovv,  thanked  God,  that  the  Egyptians,  who 
before  had  so  much  wronged  them,  were  now  not  in  a  ca- 
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pacity  to  hurt  them.  And  thus  Coverdale,  And  they  that 
were  vexed  afore  (because  they  were  not  hurt  now)  thanked 
them  ;  and  so  the  Vulgate,  Et  qui  ante  Itesi  erant,  quia  non 
ladehantnr,  gratias  agebant ;  St.  Jerome's  Bible,  as  it  is 
called,  supplies,  <J6i.  But  I  think  the  true  sense  of  the  place 
to  be  rather, "  That  the  Egyptians  thanked  the  Israelites,  for 
not  revenging  themselves  upon  them  in  their  state  of  dark- 
ness and  impotence,  who  had  provocations  enough,  and  had 
been  so  long  injured  and  oppressed  by  them  ;"  and  thatthe 
passage  might  be  rendered  more  intelligibly  thus,  "  That 
because  they  (the  Israelites)  did  not  hurt  them  now,  whom 
they  (the  Egyptians)  had  before  hurt  or  wronged,  they 
thanked  them."  This  seems  to  be  the  sense  of  our  version, 
though  obscurely  expressed,  and  the  Geneva  Bible  un- 
derstands the  passage  in  the  same  manner. 

And  besought  tliem  pardon,  for  that  they  had  been  ene- 
mies.'] Kai  Tov  BuvfxOrjvai  x°P^^  IdiovTo.  This  is  capable 
of  two  senses,  and  may  either  mean,  that  the  Egyptians 
asked  forgiveness  of  the  Israelites  for  the  many  injuries 
they  had  formerly  done  them,  which  is  the  sense  of  our 
version,  and  of  the  Geneva  Bible,  and  so  SiafiptaOai  is  used, 
2  Mace.  iii.  4.  Such  a  submission  in  the  Egyptians,  arising 
rather  from  fear,  than  a  real  contrition,  is  natural  enough 
to  be  supposed  at  this  melancholy  juncture,  and  might  in- 
deed be  expected  from  people  in  their  sad  and  helpless 
condition,  entirely  at  the  mercy  of  those,  who  had  been  so 
inhumanly  treated  by  them.  In  this  sense,  xdpiv  must  be 
taken  adverbially,  as  it  is  sometimes,  and  may  be  con- 
sidered here  the  same  as  ?v«tca.  And  thus  it  is  used.  Gal. 
iii.  19.  6  v6fioc  tHiv  irapafiaaiwv  x^P'"  '"'poatrl^ri,  i.  e.  accord- 
ing to  our  version.  The  law  was  added  because  of  trans- 
gressions;  which  seems  not  much  unlike  the  expression  here, 
ToD  ^fvix'^vvai  x"p"'  tUovTo,  they  beseeched  or  entreated 
them,  because  of  their  former  transgressions  and  differ- 
ences. There  ii  also  another  meaning  of  this  passage, — 
that  the  Israelites  beseeched  God,  that  there  always  might 
be  such  a  difference  made  between  his  own  people  and  the 
Egyptians,  or  between  them  and  their  other  enemies,  as 
there  was  in  this  particular  instance  of  the  darkness.  (See 
Exod.  xi.  7.  where  the  like  expression  is  used.)  Coverdale 
renders  according  to  this  latter  interpretation.  And  besought 
thee  (O  God)  that  there  might  be  a  difference;  and  so 
does  the  Vulgate,  Et  ut  esset  differentia,  donum  (xapiv) 
petebant. 

Ver.  3.  Instead  whereof  thou  gavest  them  a  burning  pillar 
of  fire.]  'Av0'  S)v  wptfj>\tyrf  arvXov.  The  sense  of  this  place 
according  to  most  interpreters  is, — that  instead  of  an 
Egyptian  darkness,  God  favoured  his  people  with  a  light 
of  fire,  as  it  is  described  by  the  Psalmist,  Psal.  Ixxviii.  15. 
for  their  assistance  in  the  night-season.  It  is  called  here 
a  burning  pillar  of  fire,  because  in  the  night  flames  are 
more  visible,  by  reason  of  the  darkness,  whereas  in  the 
day-time  they  appear  rather  like  smoke  at  any  considerable 
distance.  (See  note  on  x.  17.)  'AvO'  Siv  in  the  original  does 
not  so  properly  signify  instead  whereof,  as  our  version  has 
it,  as  quamobrem,  or  propter  quod,  as  the  Vulgate  renders, 
which  Coverdale's  and  the  old  English  versions  follow, 
therefore  had  they  a  burning  pillar  ;  or  we  may  understand 
av(f  hjv  to  signify, /or  whose  sake,  or  upon  whose  account  ; 
and  thus  Badwell  understands  it,  rendering,  quorum  causa, 
referring  it  probably  to  the  Israelites,  who,  in  the  preceding 
verse,  had  requested  that  God  would  make  some  difference 


in  their  favour;  and  so  the  Syriac  interpreters  seem  to 
take  it. 

Both  to  be  a  guide  in  the  unknown  journey,  and  a  harm- 
less sun  to  entertain  them  honourably.]  "HXiov  Se  a/3Xaj3n 
^ikoTifxov  ^sviTtiaq ;  i.  e.  It  was  as  a  harmless  and  inoffen- 
sive sun,  which,  without  incommoding  them,  rendered  their 
journey  safe  and  prosperous  by  affording  them  light  in  it. 
And  thus  Calmet,  La  Colomne  de  Seigneur  leur  servoit 
comme  de  soleil,  qui  sans  les  incommoder  rendoit  leur  voyage 
heureux.  Our  version  is  very  faulty  in  the  rendering  of 
the  latter  part  of  this  verse ;  there  is  nothing  in  the  original 
to  authorize  or  justify  what  is  here  mentioned  about  enter- 
taining them  honourably  ;  the  true  reading  of  the  Greek  is, 
God  gave  them  an  inoffensive  sun  in  their  glorious  and 
honourable  march.  And,  indeed,  this  march  of  the  Israel- 
ites may  be  said  to  be  truly  honourable  and  magnificent, 
being  under  the  guidance  and  direction  of  Almighty  God, 
who  was  himself  their  leader.  In  this  view,  it  had  rather 
the  appearance  of  a  grand  and  superb  triumph,  than  a 
tedious  and  painful  journey.  And  in  such  august  terms 
the  prophets  describe  it,  Psal.  Ixviii.  7, 8.  Hab.  iii.  3.  and 
I  have  the  pleasure  to  find  the  version  which  I  have  given 
of  this  place  confirmed  by  the  Geneva  Bible,  which  renders. 
And  madest  the  sun  that  it  hurted  them  not  in  their  honour- 
able journey,  which  is  the  sense  of  ^ivinia  here ;  and  so 

Junius  expounds  it :  Prcebuisti  columnam quce  et  dux 

esset  profectionis  ignotce,  et  sol  innocuus  magnifies  pere' 
grinationis. 

Ver.  4.  For  they  were  worthy  to  be  deprived  of  light  and 
imprisoned  in  darkness,  who  had  kept  thy  sons  shut  up,  by 
whom  the  uncorrupt  light  of  the  law  was  to  be  given  unto  the 
world.]  Though  God  communicated  his  will  to  the  patri- 
archs, and  particularly  to  Abraham,  when  he  entered  into 
covenant  with  him ;  yet  had  not  the  Israelites,  when  in 
Egypt,  any  express  knowledge  of  the  law,  as  such:  this 
they  received  after  their  going  out  from  thence  at  Mount 
Sinai,  where  God  himself  promulged  it  to  them  in  form  ; 
which  he  commanded  them  to  teach  their  children,  that  their 
posterity  might  know  it,  and  the  children  which  were  yet 
unborn  ;  to  the  intent,  that,  when  they  came  up,  they  might 
shew  their  children  the  same.  (Psal.  Ixxviii.  5 — 7.  Deut.  iv.  9. 
vi.  7.)  But  this  revelation  was  not  designed  to  be  confined 
to  that  people  only ;  God  by  their  means,  and  through  their 
hands,  intended  to  give  to  other  nations  the  knowledge  of 
his  laws:  To  them  pertained  the  adoption, and  the  glory, 
and  the  covenants,  and  the  giving  of  the  law,  and  the  service 
of  God,  and  the  promises.  (Rom.  ix.  4.)  But  the  lively  ora- 
cles which  they  received  were  likewise  to  be  delivered  to 
others,  and  they  were  the  appointed  channels ;  an  appoint- 
ment, which  this  author  here  dwells  upon  and  magnifies  as 
a  mark  of  particular  distinction  and  favour  to  his  chosen. 
And  indeed  from  them  other  nations  did  receive  the  un- 
corrupt light  of  the  law,  and  the  excellent  and  sacred  re- 
cords of  ancient  times,  and  the  several  prophecies  of  those 
holy  men,  whom  God  raised  up  and  inspired,  from  time  to 
time,  among  them :  by  their  means,  in  fact,  we  now  con« 
verse  with  those  great  persons,  Moses,  David,  Solomon, 
and  others,  and  understand  and  reap  the  fruits  of  their 
wisdom  and  piety,  by  the  writings  conveyed  to  us  from 
them,  through  the  providence  of  God;  for  the  Jews,  by 
their  numberless  dispersions,  were  undesignedly  made  a 
kind  of  preachers  of  righteousness  to  as  many  as  they  lived 
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amongst,  and  conversed  with.  Judea  was  from  the  begin- 
ning, as  is  evident  from  the  Jewish  history,  the  fountain- 
head  of  the  true  religion ;  Jerusalem,  in  particular,  was 
the  seat  of  Melchisedec,  the  high-priest  of  the  living  God 
in  the  days  of  Abraham ;  the  Almighty  had  his  court  and 
dwelling  in  Sion,  (Psal.  Ixxvi.  1.)  and  in  David's  time  was 
hiown  in  her  palaces  as  a  sure  refuge.  (Psal.  xlviii.  2.) 
From  hence  he  sent  out  his  ambassadors  the  prophets,  to 
publish  his  laws  and  decrees  to  the  world,  which  learned 
men  have  observed  could  be  done  with  more  ease  and 
speedier  conveyance  from  hence,  than  from  any  other  re- 
gion of  the  habitable  world.  And  from  hence  accordingly, 
as  from  a  central  point,  the  light  of  the  law  first,  and  the 
gospel  afterward,  shone  out  to  the  surrounding  nations. 
(Life  of  King  David,  vol.  ii.  p.  92.) 

Ver.  5.  And  when  they  had  determined  to  slay  the  babes 
of  the  saints,  one  child  being  cast  forth,  and  saved  to  re- 
prove them,  thou  tookedst  away  tlie  multitude  of  their  chil- 
dren, and  destroyedst  them  altogether  in  a  mighty  water."] 
BovXfUffa/ilvouc  S'  avTovg  to.  twv  oaitDV  airoKXtivai  vriTrta,Kai  ivbc 
iicreBivTOC  riicvov,  Koi  aw^ivrog,  uq  f\ey)(ov  to  avTwv  dipeiXov 
jrXS&oc  riicvwv.  This  was  particularly  true  of  Moses,  who, 
as  he  was  cast  into  the  river,  with  the  rest  of  the  Hebrew 
children,  so  was  he  saved  from  thence  to  be  the  instru- 
ment, by  God's  appointment,  to  drown  the  Egyptians  in  the 
Red  Sea,  by  stretching  forth  his  hand  over  it.  The  wisdom 
and  providence  of  God  are  herein  very  observable,  for  the 
very  exposing  of  Moses  was  the  first  step  to  his  greatness, 
tmd  the  means  of  his  being  introduced  into  Pharaoh's  own 
palace.  And  God  saved  him  from  perishing  in  the  river, 
to  make  him  the  instrument  of  drowning  the  son  of  that 
prince,  who  had  designed  him  tlie  like  fate,  and  with  him 
.  were  overwhelmed  tlie  chiefest  of  his  subjects,  whom  he 
had  obliged  occasionally  to  execute  his  inhuman  and  cruel 
commands.  The  fathers  upon  this  occasion  observe,  that 
Moses,  who  was  the  minister  of  the  old  law,  as  Jesus 
Christ  of  the  new,  was  a  lively  figure  of  him  from  his  very 
birth,  both  of  them,  through  the  Divine  protection,  being 
preserved  from  a  massacre,  which  involved  so  many  in- 
fants. The  present  reading  of  the  Greek  text  here  seems 
faulty  in  all  the  copies,  and  probably  may,  by  a  small  al- 
teration, be  thus  restored  :  BovXtvaafiivovQ  S'  avroiig  ra  twv 
oaiwv  diroKriivai  vifiria,  St'  ivoq  ticrtOlvTog  tikvov,  koi  awOevTog 
ttc  i\iy)(ov,  TO  avTMv  a(l>ilXov  irXi/Ooc  t^kvwv.  I  am  encouraged 
to  oflFer  this  emendation  from  the  authority  of  the  oriental 
versions ;  the  Arabic  reads.  Per  umim  expositum  puerulnm, 
et  ad  redarguitionem  eorum  servatum,  perdidisti  sine  de- 
mentia multitudinem  filiorum  eorum  ;  and  the  Syriac,  Sed 
filius  unus  sanctus,  qui  ad  eos  castigandos,  et  multitudinem 
filiorum  eorum  exterminandam  asservatus  est,  omnes  simul 
inaquis  immanihus perdidit.  The  Geneva  version  renders 
in  like  manner,  By  one  child  that  was  cast  out  and  preserved 
to  reprove  them,  thou  hast  taken  away  the  multitude  of  their 
children  ;  and  the  Doway  Bible  is  to  the  same  efiect. 

Ver.  6.  Of  that  night  were  our  fathers  certified,  tlmt  as- 
suredly knowing  unto  what  oaths  they  had  given  credence, 
they  might  afterward  be  of  good  cJieer.]  God  had  fore- 
told their  bondage  in  Egypt,  and  promised  their  fore- 
fathers that  he  would  be  with  them,  and  bring  them  up 
thence,  and  put  them  in  possession  of  the  land  of  Canaan. 
This  oath  or  promise  was  made  to  Abraham  :  Know,  says 
God  to  him  in  a  vision,  that  thy  seed  shall  be  a  stranger 


in  a  land  that  is  not  theirs,  and  shall  serve  them,  and  they 
shall  afflict  them  four  hundred  years  ;  and  also  that  nation 
whom  they  shall  serve  will  I  judge,  i.  e.  pour  out  my  judg- 
ments upon,  and  afterward  sliall  they  come  out  with  great 
substance.  (Gen.  xv.  13.)  This  future  condition  of  his  seed 
in  both  these  respects,  was  represented  to  him  at  the  same 
time  by  a  smoking  furnace,  which  signified  the  Israelites' 
misery  in  the  iron  furnace  of  Egypt,  as  it  is  called,  Jer.  xi.  4. 
and  by  a  burning  lamp,  or  a  light  shining  out  of  darkness, 
which  denoted  their  deliverance  from  thence.  (Gen.  xv.  17.) 
Moses  had  likewise  acquainted  them  with  the  particular 
time  of  their  going  out  of  Egypt,  and  that  it  should  be  im- 
mediately preceded  with  the  death  of  all  the  first-bom  of 
the  Egyptians.  (Exod.  xi.  4,  5.  xii.  2.)  Our  author  adds, 
that  God  revealed  this  great  event  to  his  people,  that 
they  might  depend  upon  its  certainty,  and  when  they  saw 
the  actual  fulfilling  of  this  promise,  and  the  first-bom 
destroyed  in  the  manner,  and  at  the  time,  he  bad  foretold, 
they  might  have  the  stronger  faith,  and  a  more  firm  reliance 
upon  his  word.  'EwnOv/jLiiatoai,  be  of  good  cheer,  according 
to  our  translators;  but  it  might  more  properly  be  rendered, 
be  of  good  confidence,  or  more  assured,  both  at  the  present 
and  hereafter ;  for  that  night  confirmed  the  truth  of  God's 
promises,  and  encouraged  them  to  hope  and  trust  in  God 
the  more  for  the  future.  And  thus  the  phrase  is  used  in 
many  parts  of  the  gospel,  particularly  Matt.  ix.  2.  where 
the  Vulgate  reads,  confide,  fili,  and  so  do  Bezaand  Junius 
in  loc.    (See  also  xiv.  27.  Mark  vi.  50.  John  xvi.  33.) 

Ver.  7.  So  of  thy  people  was  accepted  both  the  salvation 
of  the  righteous,  and  destruction  of  the  enemies.]  This  is 
obscurely  expressed.  I  take  the  sense  to  be,  "  That  the 
Israelites,  called  here,  and  in  many  places  of  this  book, 
the  righteous,  received  a  very  signal  deliverance  at  the 
same  time  that  they  saw  the  destruction  of  the  Egyptians, 
or  the  wicked,"  as  the  Vulgate  renders.  The  same  night, 
which  was  the  beginning  or  commencement  of  the  freedom 
and  happiness  of  the  Hebrews,  brought  upon  the  Egyptians 
the  most  terrible  of  all  the  plagues  they  had  been  afilicted 
with ;  the  first  saw  themselves  at  liberty  on  a  sudden,  and 
the  latter  had  all  their  hopes  blasted  by  the  surprising 
death  of  all  their  first-born  in  the  same  instant. 

Ver.  8.  For  wherewith  thou  didst  punish  our  adversaries, 
by  tlie  same  thou  didst  glorify  us  whom  thou  hadst  called.] 
^Q,i  7ap  iTifio)pii<Tii)  TovQ  virivavTiovg,  tovti^  Vfiug  irpoaKoXiaafit- 
vog  iSo^aaag.  Some  copies  read  wc.  and  change  tovt<^  into 
ovTioc  to  answer  it.  And  so  the  Vulgate  renders,  Sicut  enim 
IfBxisti  adversarios,  sic  et  nos  provocans  magnificasti.  The 
Arabic  and  the  old  English  versions  read  in  like  manner; 
and  so  does  Junius  and  St.  Jerome's  Bible.  If  we  retain  tg 
and  Tour([)  in  the  sense  of  our  translators,  then  the  meaning 
is,  that  by  the  death  of  their  first-born  thou  didst  punish 
our  enemies,  and  by  a  freedom  from  the  same  destruction 
thou  didst  glorify  thy  chosen ;  for  God  shewed  his  love  to 
them,  and  the  very  great  regard  he  had  for  them,  in  that 
terrible  vengeance  which  he  took  of  their  oppressors,  in 
order  to  their  final  release:  for  we  may  understand  irpoa- 
Kaktaaixtvog,  says  Calmet,  to  mean  recall;  that  God,  by  this 
decisive  act  of  vengeance,  recalled  or  fetched  back  his 
people  to  him,  as  a  father  does  a  son,  whom  he  had 
long  banished  from  him  at  a  great  distance.  (Com.  in  loc. 
See  note  on  xi.  20.)  But  we  may  also  by  ^  and  tovt<^ 
here  not  only  understand  the  fact  itself,  but  also  the  per- 
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son  by  whom  that  great  event  was  brought  to  pass ;  thus, 
"  For  by  whom  thou  didst  punish  our  adversaries,  by  the 
same  person,  passing  us  over,  thou  didst  glorify  us."  This 
interpretation  is  countenanced  by  the  Chaldee  paraphrase 
on  Exod.  xii.  42.  "  Apparuit  Sermo  Domini  in  media 
nocte  contra  ^Egyptios,  dextra  ejus  interficiebat  primo- 
genitos  ^Egyptiorum,  et  dextra  ejus  liberabat  priraogenitos 
Israelitarum,  ad  stabiliendum  quod  dicit  scriptura,  Filius 
mens  primogenitus  sunt  Israelitae."  This  difference  or  se- 
paration between  his  own  people  and  the  Egyptians,  was 
visible  in  all  the  other  plagues,  but  here  it  was  most  re- 
markably displayed.  And  the  like  gracious  distinction, 
we  may  observe  almost  every  where  in  Scripture,  with 
respect  to  the  righteous  and  wicked,  whether  we  consider 
whole  nations  or  particular  persons.  Thus  God  preserved 
righteous  Noah,  when  the  old  world  perished  by  water ; 
nor  was  Lot  less  distinguished  and  favoured,  when  Sodom 
with  the  neighbouring  cities  were  destroyed  by  fire. 

Ver.  9.  For  the  righteous  children  of  good  men  did  sacri- 
fice secretly.']  i.  e.  The  children  of  Israel  slew  the  paschal 
Iamb  at  the  time  and  in  the  manner  God  appointed  them, 
called  the  sacrifice  of  the  Lord's  passover,  Exod.  xii.  27. 
and  frequently  by  the  name  of  sacrifice  only,  Exod.xxiii.18. 
xxxiv.  25.  It  appears  to  have  been  properly  a  sacrifice 
by  the  rites  belonging  to  it ;  for  in  it  there  was  a  shedding 
of  blood,  and  a  sprinkling  of  it  by  the  priests.  (2  Chron. 
XXX.  15,  16.  xxxT.  11.  13.)  And  this  the  writer  to  the 
Hebrews,  speaking  of  Moses,  makes  mention  of,  and  as- 
signs the  original  reason  for ;  By  faith  he  kept  the  Pass- 
over, and  the  sprinkling  of  blood,  lest  he  that  destroyed 
the  first-born  should  touch  them,  (xi.  28.)  This  Iamb  at 
that  time  the  Israelites  sacrificed  secretly,  or  within  their 
own  houses,  marking  the  posts  of  their  doors  wth  the 
blood  of  the  victim,  that  the  destroying  angel  might  not 
enter  them  to  slay  their  first-born,  as  he  had  done  in  the 
houses  of  the  Egyptians ;  and  engaged  to  observe  this  rite, 
throughout  their  generations,  of  sacrificing  the  paschal 
lamb  in  memory  of  their  deliverance.  Which  mystical 
repast,  says  Calmet,  was  a  symbol  of  their  covenant  with 
God,  and  likewise  of  a  strict  union  among  themselves. 

And  ivith  one  consent  made  a  holy  law,  that  the  saints 
shoidd  be  like  partakers  of  the  same  good  and  evil.} 
i.  e.  At  the  same  time  that  they  sacrificed  the  passover, 
they  unanimously  made  a  holy  agreement,  and  entered  into 
covenant,  confirmed  by  the  sacrifice,  to  have  but  one  com- 
mon interest,  that  they  would  share  alike  the  good  and  the 
bad  which  should  happen  to  them;  that  as  they  went  out 
of  Egypt  with  one  willing  mind,  so  they  would  equally 
partake  in  the  common  dangers  in  their  march  towards  the 
holy  land,  and  afterward  divide  the  promised  inheritance 
fairly  and  impartially  among  them.  The  Vulgate  accord- 
ingly reads,  Justitice  legem  in  Concordia  disposuerunt,  simi- 
liter et  bona  et  mala  recepturos. 

The  fathers  now  singing  out  the  songs  of  praise.}  There 
are  two  senses  of  this  passage,  according  to  the  differ- 
ent reading  of  the  Greek.  The  Vatican  copy  has  Trar/pwv 
rtori  irQoavantk-rrovTtDv  atvovg,  which  is  followed  by  our  ver- 
sion; i.  e.  the  fathers  now  sang  songs  of  praise  and  thanks- 
giving to  God  for  their  deliverance,  as  if  accomplished. 
According  to  Jansenius,  irpoavantkwovTwv  means.  That  the 
fathers  began  the  chorus,  and  the  rest  followed  or  joined 
in  it.    The  Alexand.  MS.  and  Complut.  edition  read,  wa- 


rlpwv  TjStj  irpoavafiiXTTovTtc  aivovQ,  which  the  Vulgate  and 
Junius  follow;  i.  e.  the  children  of  Israel  sang  the  praises, 
or  hymns,  in  honour  of  their  great  forefathers,  Abraham, 
Isaac,  and  Jacob,  to  whom  their  deliverance  from  bondage 
was  revealed,  and  the  promise  of  the  land  of  Canaan  was 
made,  which  they  now  looked  upon  themselves  as  almost 
in  possession  of;  and  being  confident  of  success,  and  a 
speedy  departure  from  Egypt,  they  now,  even  beforehand, 
sang  hymns  and  songs  of  triumph,  as  if  they  were  actually 
delivered  from  it.  And  thus  Calmet,  "  lis  chantoient 
deja  par  avance  ces  cantiques.  lis  les  chantoient  comme 
etant  deja  delivrez  de  la  servitude  d'Egypte."  (Com.  in  loc.) 
In  aftertimes,  the  Jews,  at  the  celebration  of  the  Passover, 
sang  the  hundred  and  thirteenth  Psalm,  with  the  five  next 
following,  which  the  Hebrews  call  by  the  name  of  Hallel, 
or  the  hymn,  which  they  recited  at  the  table,  in  the  paschal 
night,  when  they  had  eaten  the  lamb,  concluding  always 
with  hallelujah.  Maimonides  says  the  following  doxology 
was  never  omitted, — "  Therefore  are  we  bound  to  confess, 
to  praise,  to  laud,  to  celebrate,  to  glorify,  to  honour,  to 
extol,  to  magnify,  and  to  ascribe  victory  unto  him,  that 
did  unto  our  fathers  and  unto  us  all  these  signs,  and 
brought  us  forth  from  servitude  to  freedom,  from  sorrow' 
to  joy,  and  from  darkness  to  great  light."  (See  Ainsworth 
on  Exod.  xii.  8.) 

Ver.  10.  But  on  the  other  side  there  sounded  an  ill-accord- 
ing cry  of  the  enemies,  and  a  lamentable  noise  was  carried 
abroad  for  children  that  were  bewailed.']  i.  e.  There  was  a 
great  outcry  of  the  parents,  like  Rachel,  weeping  for  their 
children,  because  they  were  not.  How  great  this  cry  was, 
may  be  conceived  from  the  Scriptures,  comparing  any  very 
extraordinary  affliction  to  the  death  of  a  first-born.  But 
when  all  the  first-born,  the  noblest  offspring  of  them,  were 
in  one  moment  destroyed  together,  what  comparison  can 
equal  such  a  grief,  or  what  words  strong  enough  to  ex- 
press it  ?  The  words  here  seem  too  faint,  and  the  affliction 
would  be  better  expressed  in  those  vigorous  mournful 
terms  by  which  the  LXX.  express  the  lamentation  of 
Esau  for  the  loss  of  his  blessing,  avs/Borjire  (jxuviiv  jutyaXijv, 
Kol  TTixpav  a<p6dpa :  (Gen.  xxvii.  34.)  or  of  the  Egyptians, 
and  all  the  house  of  Joseph  and  his  brethren,  for  the  death 
of  Jacob,  efcoi/zavro  avrbv  kottstov  jut-yai/  koI  i<T^up6v  (T<j>6Spa. 
(Gen.  1.  10.)  The  Chaldee  paraphrase  upon  Exod.  xii.  30. 
where  the  great  cry  of  the  Egyptians  is  mentioned,  ob- 
serves, that  though  Goshen  was  in  the  midst  of  the  land  of 
Egypt,  and  Pharaoh's  palace  at  the  entrance  of  it,  yet, 
when  Pharaoh  called  to  Moses  and  Aaron  upon  this  me- 
lancholy occasion.  Audita  est  ejus  vox  in  nocte  Paschatis 
usque  ad  terram  Gosen:  deprecabatur  enim  Pharao  voce 
amara.  There  is  also  another  sense  of  the  place  given  by 
some  interpreters,  "  That  there  was  a  great  cry  of  the 
children  themselves,  making  lamentation."  This  is  fa- 
voured by  the  Arabic,  which  renders.  Vox  puerorum  plo- 
rantium  miserabilis  immiscebatur :  and  Junius  takes  it  in 
the  same  sense,  Miserabilis  hue  illuc  ferebatur  vox  lamen- 
tantium  puerorum.  But  I  think  the  sense  of  our  version 
far  preferable ;  for  as  the  death  of  the  fir.st-born  was  a  sud- 
den stroke  of  God,  as  they  were  all  cut  off  in  one  moment, 
the  cry  of  the  children  themselves  seems  not  so  probable, 
as  that  of  their  parents  lamenting  for  them ;  which  is  the 
sense  of  the  Greek,  the  Vulgate,  St.  Jerome's  Bible,  as  it 
is  called,  and  of  all  the  old  English  versions. 
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Ver.  12.  So  they  all  together  had  innumerable  dead  with 
one  kind  of  death.]  'Ev  ivX  ovofian  bavdrov.  "Ovofia  is  used 
in  the  samd  sense,  xix.  18.  And  so  Nomen  is  often  to 
be  understood  in  the  classic  writers.    Thus  Virgil : — 

"  Omnia  poenarum  percurrere  nomina  possem." 

(jEneid.  vi.) 

Would  not  the  sense  of  our  version  be  somewhat  improved, 
if  the  rendering  was,  "  So  they  all  had  an  innumerable 
dead  together,  i.  e.  at  the  same  time,  with  one  kind  of 
death?"  To  this  sudden  calamity  of  the  Egyptians,  the 
Cbaldee  paraphrase  applies  those  words  of  Job  xxxiv.20. 
In  a  moment  shall  they  die,  and  the  people  shall  be  troubled 
at  midnight,  and  pass  away  (suddenly),  and  the  mighty 
shall  be  taken  away  without  liand.  The  Psalmist  accord- 
ingly calls  the  first-born,  the  chief  est  of  all  their  strength. 
(Psal.  cv.  3C.) 

Ver.  13.  For  whereas  tliey  would  not  believe  any  thing  by 
reason  of  their  enchantments.}  ndvra  yap  airtorouvTEc,  which 
would  be  better  rendered,  "  Though  they  disbelieved  the 
rest  of  the  miratiles,  and  were  not  persuaded  by  all  their 
other  calamities."  And  thus  Calmet,  lis  n'avoient  point 
cru  tous  les  autres  prodiges,  d,  cause  de  leurs  magiciens. 
And  so  the  Arabic  version  expressly  reads,  Non  credentes 
omnibus  calamitatibus  qua  sibi  acciderant.  And  the  Sy- 
riac.  His  autem  omnibus,  propter  magiam,  non  credentes. 
The  magicians  Jannes  and  Jambres  contributed  much  to 
this  insensibility  and  disbelief  of  the  Egyptians ;  for  they 
would  not  acknowledge  God's  power  manifested  in  their 
former  plagues,  because  the  magicians,  by  their  enchant- 
ments, had  imitated  some  of  the  wonders  performed  by 
Moses  and  Aaron :  when  they  cast  down  every  man  his 
rod,  they  became  serpents,  as  Aaron's  rod  did.  (Exod.  vii. 
12.)  With  their  enchantments  also  they  brought  up  frogs 
upon  the  land  of  Egypt,  as  Aaron  had  done;  (Exod.  viii.7.) 
and  therefore,  they  had  a  specious  pretext  to  look  upon 
such  wonders  as  an  effect  of  art  and  magic,  and  not  as  any 
certain  proof  of  the  Divine  omnipotence.  But  supposing 
these  to  be  real  miracles  performed  by  the  magicians, 
which  some  have  thought  to  be  ifiiraiynaTa,  or  in  appear- 
ance only  ;  yet  this  resemblance,  in  some  particulars,  was 
not  sufficient  to  render  their  obstinacy  excusable,  because, 
though  the  enchanters  could  do  mischief,  yet  it  was  not  in 
their  power  afterward  to  remove  and  remedy  it :  and  the 
plague  of  darkness  in  particular  was  such,  that  the  magi- 
cians, upon  account  of  it,  were  sick  themselves  of  fear  wor- 
thy to  be  laughed  at,  (xvii.  8.)  The  degrees,  or  rather  the 
method  of  God's  punishment  in  the  several  plagues  of 
Pgypt,  is  curious,  and  worth  observing ;  first,  he  smote  their 
water,  then  sent  frogs,  flies,  and  lice,  and  such  other  things 
as  were  grievous  indeed,  but  not  so  affecting  to  them  as 
the  loss  of  their  goods.  2dly,  Therefore  God  smote  their 
cattle,  a  greater  plague  than  the  former,  yet  not  so  near 
them  as  their  own  bodies.  3dly,  Therefore  God  smites 
their  bodies  with  painful  sores  and  biles,  very  grievous 
and  loathsome,  yet  he  spared  their  lives.  But  now,  when 
all  the  former  plagues  were  jneff'ectual,  he  taketh  away 
life  itself;  not  a  single  life,  or  a  number  of  them  in  parti- 
cular families,  but  he  smiteth,  at  once,  all  the  first-bom 
throughout  the  whole  land  of  Egypt.  We  may  observe 
(says  a  very  learned  critic)  a  kind  metliod  of  Providence 
in  punishing,  whereby  it  sends  some  previous  afflictions  to 


warn  men  in  time,  so  as  to  make  them  shun  the  greater 
evils  by  repentance.  (Dacier's  Not.  on  Aristot.  Art  of 
Poetry.)  And  then  he  instances  in  the  Egyptian  plagues, 
which  he  compares  to  Homer's  account  of  the  plague, 
supposed  to  be  sent  from  heaven  by  way  of  punishment, 
and  seizing  first  on  mules  and  dogs,  before  it  aifected 
men: — 

Owjoijac  fiiv  irpurrov  lTr(^x'^''''*>  •^"^  Kvvag  dpyovc' 
Ainap  tiTfir  avToiai  (i(Xog.  (Iliad,  i.) 

On  mules  and  dogs  th'  infection  first  began. 
And  last  the  vengeful  arrows  fi^'d  in  man. 

They  acknowledged  this  people  to  be  the  sons  of  God.] 
This  last  plague,  viz.  the  death  of  their  first-born,  at  length 
subdued  the  stubbornness  and  hardness  of  their  heart,  and 
made  them  confess,  not  only  the  superior  power  of  God, 
but  that  this  people,  in  whose  behalf  he  so  signally  inter- 
posed, were  his  sons,  or  chosen.  The  Greek  reads  9€ou 
vibv  in  the  singular  number,  alluding,  probably,  to  God's 
styling  Israel  his  son,  even  his  first-born.  (Exod.  iv.  22.) 

Ver.  15.  Thine  Almighty  Word  leapt  down  from  heaven, 
out  of  (thy)  royal  throne.]  Grotius  applies  this  description, 
which  is  very  grand  and  magnificent,  to  an  angel  commis- 
sioned by  God,  for  the  punishment  and  destruction  of  the 
first-bom  of  the  Egyptians :  other  learned  men  have  ima- 
gined, from  the  titles  and  attributes  of  the  Divinity  here 
mentioned,  that  God  inflicted  this  last  and  most  sensible 
plague  upon  the  Egyptians  immediately  himself;  for  Exod. 
xi.  4.  he  says.  At  midnight  will  I  go  out  into  the  midst  of 
Egypt,  and  all  the  first-born  in  tlie  land  of  Egijpt  shall  die. 
Bishop  Bull,  who  condemns  Grotius  for  applying  these 
words  to  a  created  angel,  says,  they  must  necessarily  be 
understood  of  a  Divine  person,  and  he  assigns  for  his 
opinion  the  three  following  reasons : — 1.  That  the  Word  is 
here  called  Almighty.  2.  That  it  is  described  as  having  a 
royal  throne  in  heaven,  and  descending  from  thence  in 
dreadful  majesty,  commissioned  by  God  to  execute  ven- 
geance upon  this  occasion.  3.  That  its  figure  and  appear- 
ance were  so  extraordinary,  that,  while  it  stood  upon  earth, 
it  touched  the  heavens  ;  denoting  hereby  its  greatness  and 
power  in  both.  This  Divine  person  he  conceives  to  be  the 
very  Aoyo?,  and  that  the  description  and  character  are 
most  applicable  to  him.  (Defens.  Fid.  Nic.  lib.  i.)  To 
the  reasons  produced  by  this  learned  prelate  in  favour  of 
the  Aoyoc,  we  may  add,  that  the  angel  so  often  spoken  of 
in  the  Old  Testament,  both  before  and  under  the  law,  by 
the  title  of  Jehovah,  the  angel  of  Jehovah,  the  angel  of 
God's  presence,  the  angel  oftlie  covenant,  &c.  who  appeared 
so  frequently  about  matters  relating  to  the  government, 
protection,  and  preservation  of  the  church  of  God ;  unto 
Adam,  Abraham,  the  patriarchs,  Moses,  and  other  holy 
men  of  old  ;  who  brought  Israel  out  of  Egypt,  conducted 
.them  through  the  wilderness,  gave  them  the  law  on  Mount 
Sinai,  and  afterward  resided  in  a  wonderful  manner 
amongst  them  in  the  tabernacle  and  temple,  having  the 
incommunicable  name  and  attributies  of  God  ascribed  to 
him,  and  Divine  worship  and  adoration  paid  to  him, — was 
the  6  iravTo^vvafioQ  Qiov  \6yoq,  the  Almighty  Word  of  Je- 
hovah: (1  Cor.  X.  2.  Exod.  xxiii.  20.  Philo  de  Agricult.) 
and  so  may  be  well  supposed  to  be  the  agent  in  slaying 
the  first-born,  in  defence  and  vindication  of  his  ownpecH- 
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Hum.  But  we  need  not  suppose  this  only,  there  is  yet  a 
stronger  evidence ;  the  Chaldee  paraphrase  on  Exod.  xii. 
29.  where  mention  is  made  of  the  death  of  the  first-born, 
expressly  makes  the  Logos  to  be  the  agent,  and  renders, 
Etfilit  in  media  node  decimi  quinti,  et  Sermo  Domini  in- 
terfecit  omnem  primogenitum  in  terra  JEgypti.  Lastly, 
there  is  a  description  not  unlike  this.  Rev.  xix.  15.  A.nd 
to  particularize  the  person,  it  is  said,  ver.  13.  Touro  to 
ovofia  avrov,  6  \6yog  rov  Oiov,  which  Mr.  Medc  observes  to 
be  the  same  as  Ipse  est  Verbum  illudDei.  (B.  v.  chap. 11.) 
That  the  Ao-yoc  should  be  mentioned  by  this  writer  in  terms 
not  only  of  grandeur  and  magnificence,  but  divinity  itself; 
that  omnipotence  and  immensity  should  be  ascribed  to 
him,  and  a  royal  throne  assigned  him,  probably  the  throne 
of  his  own  glory  (see  Rev.  iii.  21.  and  Mr.  Mede,  b.  v. 
chap.  10.  for  though  our  English  translations  have  thy 
throne,  yet  no  copies  of  the  Greek  do  warrant  this,  nor  in- 
sert (Twv  here,  nor  do  the  oriental  or  any  ancient  versions 
take  notice  of  it):  this  so  exalted  auction  of  the  Logos,  I 
say,  our  author  probably  took  from  the  traditions  at  that 
time  among  the  Jews,  or  from  some  hints  in  the  Old  Tes- 
tament, or  some  authentic  paraphrases  of  it,  or  from  some 
ancient  writers,  the  LXX.  in  particular,  who,  in  many 
places  of  their  version,  speak  of  the  Logos  as  a  Divine 
person,  and  sufficiently  shew  their  sentiments  on  this  head. 
As  a  fierce  man  of  war  into  the  midst  of  a  land  of  de- 
struction, and  brought  thine  unfeigned  commandment  as  a 
sharp  sword,  and  standing  up  filled  all  things  with  death.] 
Thus  in  Moses's  song,  the  Lord,  or  Jehovah,  is  repre- 
sented as  a  man  of  war,  Exod.  xv.  3.  which  the  Vulgate 
translates,  quasi  vir  pugnator,  and  the  LXX.  more  strongly, 
KtipioQ  (T^)vTpij5tDv  TToXifiovg.  But  the  description  here  is 
more  like  that  of  the  person  who  appeared  to  Joshua,  in 
the  form  of  a  man,  with  a  drawn  sword  in  his  hand,  who 
called  himself,  The  prince  or  captain  of  the  host  of  the 
Lord,  (Josh.  v.  14.)  but  was  himself  a  Divine  person,  as 
appears  from  the  worship  which  Joshua  paid  him,  and  the 
title  of  Jehovah  given  to  him,  and  was,  according  to  the 
best  interpreters,  the  Word  of  the  Lord,  or  t?ie  very  Logos. 
And  thus  the  very  learned  Usher:  "  Jesus  Dominus  no.ster, 
princeps  militiae  Patris  sui,  Jesu  typico  ad  Jerichuntem 
stricto  gladio  apparens,  promittit  se  populum  defensurum." 
(Ad  A.  M.  2.55.3.)  The  same  Divine  person,  who  con- 
ducted his  people  out  of  Egypt,  and  afterward  their  chief 
leader  and  commander,  was  likewise  the  6  oXoOptvwv  ra 
TTfyuiTOTOKa,  victorious  over  that  people  by  slaying  their 
first-born.  The  Chaldee  paraphrase  on  Exod.  xii.  12.  to 
express  the  greatness  of  this  destruction,  say.s,  that  almost 
an  infinite  number  of  destroying  angels  attended  him,  "  No- 
naginta  mille  myriades  Angelorum  perdentium."  It  has 
been  objected  against  this  interpretation,  that  the  title  of  a 
destroying  angel  is  an  unworthy  appellation  of  the  Logos ; 
but  to  this  the  answer  is  easy,  viz.  that  the  Divine  person 
called  the  Lord,  Gen.  xix.  24.  who  rained  down  from  hea- 
ven fire  and  brimstone  from  the  Lord  upon  Sodom  and 
Gomorrah,  is,  by  Philo,  the  ancient  fathers,  and  the  best 
interpreters,  understood  to  be  the  Logos,  whQ,  as  he  as- 
sists and  succours  such  as  are  Israelites  indeed,  so  upon 
his  enemies,  says  Philo,  he  sends,  oXiBpov  koI  <p^opav  dvia- 
Tov,  inevitable  ruin  and  destruction.  (De  Somn.)  The  Lo- 
gos may  therefore,  without  any  imputation,  be  said  to  be 
the  executioner  of  this  vengeance. — The  comparison  of 
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the  Word  of  God  to  a  sharp  sword,  which  this  writer  uses 
occurs  in  Scripture,  Ephes.  vi.  17.  Heb.  iv.  12.  (See  also 
Philo  de  Cherub.) 

And  it  touched  the  heaven,  but  it  stood  upon  the  earth,^ 
The  description  here  very  much  resembles  that  of  the  de- 
stroying angel,  mentioned  1  Chron.  xxi.  16.  who,  when  he 
brought  that  great  plague,  which  slew  seventy  thousand 
men,  from  Dan  to  Beer-sheba,  is  represented  as  visibly 
standing  between  the  heavens  and  the  earth,  having  a 
drawn  sword  in  his  hand,  stretched  out  over  Jerusalem. 
Our  author  is  to  be  understood  of  the  same  Divine  person 
who  is  so  magnificently  described  in  the  former  verse,  who, 
though  equal  with  God,  and  partaking  of  the  fulness  of  the 
Godhead,  was  his  holy  Father's  agent  in  his  communica- 
tions with  mankind,  particularly  with  regard  to  the  chil- 
dren of  Israel,  his  peculium;  and  is  expressly  called  the 
angel  of  the  Divine  counsel,  not  only  as  being  the  herald 
and  publisher  of  his  will  upon  earth,  but  as  minister  to 
execute  his  orders,  sometimes  to  preserve  good  men  or  a 
chosen  nation,  and  sometimes  to  inflict  destruction  upon  a 
wicked  people,  and  fills  both  heaven  and  earth  with  his 
immense  presence.  Upon  all  these  accounts  he  may,  with 
great  propriety,  be  said  to  touch  the  heaven,  and  stand  upon 
the  earth.  How  much  more  properly  and  beautifully  is 
this  expression  applied  to  the  Logos,  than  to  the  person  of 
Fame,  as  Virgil  has  used  it  ? 

"  Parva  metu  prim6,  mox  sese  attollit  in  auras, 
Ingrediturque  solo,  et  caput  inter  nubila  condit." 

(^n.  lib.  iv.) 
Or  to  Discord,  as  Homer  has  applied  it? 

"  Discord !  dire  sister  of  the  slaughtering  power. 
Small  at  her  birth,  but  rising  ev'ry  hour. 
While  scarce  the  skies  her  horrid  head  can  bound 
She  stalks  in  earth,  and  shakes  the  world  around." 

(Pope's  Horn.  b.  iv.  902.) 

This  last  description,  however  it  may  be  extolled  by  the 
critics  as  a  just  allegory,  and  a  noble  instance  of  the  sub- 
lime, and  as  such  is  quoted  and  commended  by  Longinus, 
yet  can  be  regarded  only  as  an  idea,  the  creature  of  a  fine 
fancy,  and  not  as  a  real  person,  like  that  in  the  description 
before  us,  who  has  not  only  a  being  in,  but  an  almighty 
power  over,  nature.  The  expression  of  touching  heaven, 
and  yet  standing  upon  the  earth,  when  applied  to  the  Logos, 
seems  equivalent  to  that  which  God  uses  oihimseM,  Heaven 
is  my  throne,  and  the  earth  my  footstool.  (Isa.  Ixvi.  1.)  To 
which  agrees  that  description  of  Orpheus,  speaking  of  the 
Deity, 

A'v         5>'^/l         »1>  \         y         f 

VTOQ  t  avuig  nr  ovpavov  timipiKTai 

Xpv<T£(()  ivl  SrQovti),  yaiij  6'  vko  ttoo-cti  j3tj3i/K£v. 

Ver.  17,  Then  suddenly  visions  of  horrible  dreams  trou- 
bled them  sore.]  Visions  of  horrible  dreams  is  an  unusual 
expression,  and  scarce  to  be  justified.  The  Greek  is  <j)av- 
raaiai  oviiQ<x)v,  i.  e.  visions  or  apparitions  in  dreams.  And 
thus  the  Arabic  understands  it,  sava  somniorum  spectra 
exagitarunt  eos,  or  visions  and  horrible  dreams,  which  is 
Calmet's  sense :  lis  furent  troublez  par  des  songes,  et  des 
visions  horribles.  The  Scripture  makes  no  mention  of  these 
terrible  dreams  and  visions  preceding  the  destruction  of 
the  first-born.  It  may  not  improperly  be  asked,  to  whom 
these  dreams  and  visions  happened,  whether  the  parents  or 
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the  first-born,  and  for  what  end  or  design? — To  suppose 
them  scut  to  the  first-born  themselves,  to  advertise  them  of 
the  reason  of  their  deaths,  would  be  of  little  satisfaction, 
and  less  use ;  for  what  effect  could  such  a  notice  have  upon 
persons  immediately  to  die,  especially  such  of  the  first- 
bom  as,  through  their  infancy  and  tender  age,  could  not 
have  transgressed  and  given  oflfence,  and  were  incapable  of 
shewing  any  repentance  ?  Such  a  scene  indeed,  laid  open 
to  the  parents,  of  the  sad  approaching  fate  of  all  their  first- 
born, their  dearest  pledges,  and  growing  hopes,  and  as  in- 
flicted upon  them  for  their  obstinacy  and  wickedness,  must 
greatly  add  to  their  misery,  as  it  affected  them  so  nearly, 
and  might  be  of  future  service  to  the  parents  to  prevent 
their  sinning  against  God,  in  the  like  daring  manner.  But 
did  not  Moses  give  them  notice  and  warning  of  this  immi- 
nent calamity  very  expressly?  (Exod.  xi.  45.)  And  was 
not  this  more  to  be  depended  upon  than  uncertain  dreams 
and  airy  visions  ?  This  account  seems  to  me  to  be  grounded 
upon  some  rabbinical  tradition,  or  to  be  a  designed  exagge- 
ration, such  as  we  meet  with  in  profane  story,  where  in- 
stances of  dreadful  apparitions,  warning  persons  of  some 
grievous  approaching  misfortune,  are  not  uncommon. 
Thus,  before  the  destruction  of  Troy,  Hector,  according  to 
the  poet,  appears  to  ^neas : 

"  In  somnis  ecce  ante  oculos  moestissimus  Hector 
Visus  adesse  mihi,  largosque  effundere  fletus ; 
Heu  fuge,  nate  Dea,  teque  his,  ait,  eripe  fiammis  : 
Hostis  habet  muros."  (^n.  lib.  ii.) 

Ver.  18.  And  one  thrown  here  and  another  there  half  dead, 
shewed  the  cause  of  his  death.]  This,  at  first  sight,  seems  a 
little  inconsistent,  as  our  translators  have  rendered  it.     Is 
not  sudden  death  always  understood  to  be  an  utter  depri- 
vation of  all  sense  and  life  ?  Can  they  then  who  are  repre- 
sented (ver.  12.)  as  destroyed  in  one  moment  suddenly,  be 
with  propriety  said  to  be  cast  here  and  there  half  dead, 
suffering  as  it  were  a  lingering  death?    or  can  a  person 
half  dead  (tj/xiOvtitoc)  shew  the  cause  why  he  died  ?   I  once 
therefore  thought  the  true  reading  here  to  be  6juo0vT/roc,  i.e. 
that  one  thrown  here  and  another  there  (6;uo0vj]Toe)  destroy- 
ed at  the  same  time,  and  in  the  same  manner,  declared  the 
cause  of  this  common  death  and  general  calamity,  viz.  that 
it  was  the  just  judgment  of  God  who  inflicted  it,  and  not 
the  power  of  evil  angels,  nor  the  force  of  magic,  nor  any 
thing  natural  that  befel  them ;  which  affords  a  good  sense, 
and  very  applicable  to  so  sudden  a  stroke,  which  destroyed 
such  numbers  in  an  instant.    But  as  the  sense  of  this  place 
may  seem  confined  to  that  of  the  immediate  context,  and 
the  preceding  and  following  verses  refer  both  to  dreams  and 
apparitions,  the  meaning  of  this  passage  is  generally  taken 
to  be,  that  the  first-born  of  the  Egyptians  were  apprised  of 
their  imminent  danger,  and  acquainted  with  the  true  cause 
of  it,  by  apparitions  and  notices  given  them  in  dreams ; 
and  being  half  dead  through  the  apprehension  of  it,  de- 
clared to  their  relations  and  friends  the  true  reason  upon 
which  they  should  suffer,  and  why  all  of  them  were  at 
once  sentenced  to  die.     According  to  this  interpretation, 
Junius  renders  very  properly  i6vi)(tk(v  by  moreretur,  which 
makes  the  sense  much  clearer;  and  the  Syriac  and  Arabic 
both  express  it  by  the  same  mood. 

Ver.  20.  Yea,  the  tasting  of  death  touched  the  righteous 
also,  and  there  was  a  destruction  of  the  multitude  in  the  wil- 


derness, but  the  wrath  endured  not  long.]  From  the  destruc- 
tion of  the  first-born,  the  author  takes  occasion  to  mention 
the  overthrow  of  the  Israelites  in  the  wilderness;  and,  by 
a  comparison  of  God's  dealing  with  the  Egyptians  and  his 
own  people,  it  appears  that  the  former  were  punished  with- 
out mercy,  the  sentence  of  death  against  Uieir  first-bom 
being  executed  without  any  mitigation,  reserve,  or  excep- 
tion; but  Aaron  no  sooner  appears  in  favour  of  the  of- 
fending Israelites,  but,  through  his  intercession,  the  plague 
ceases,  and  the  wrath  of  God  is  appeased.    The  expres- 
sions used  by  this  writer,  to  describe  their  destruction,  seem 
too  mild  and  favourable  for  so  great  an  overthrow.     The 
Scripture  history  informs  us,  that  no  less  than  fourteen 
thousand  and  seven  hundred  were  slain  by  the  plague  in- 
flicted on  them  for  murmuring  against  Moses  and  Aaron, 
(Numb.  xvi.  49.)  when  the  dead  thus  fell  down  by  heaps  one 
upon  another,  as  it  follows,  ver.  23.     Death  may  rather  be 
said  to  have  made  havoc  of  the  Israelites,  but  it  is  de- 
scribed here  as  a  smeill  calamity,  and  an  inconsiderable 
loss,  in  comparison  of  what  happened  to  the  Egyptians. 
It  is  observable,  that  ^poucrtc,  by  which  this  destruction  is 
expressed,  both  here  and  in  the  book  of  Numbers,  signifies 
likewise  a  tumult  or  commotion ;  and  so  it  includes,  ele- 
gantly, the  cause  and  the  effect,  the  sin  and  its  punishment. 
Ver.  21.  For  then  the  blameless  man  made  liaste,  and  stood 
forth  to  defend  them,  and  bringing  the  shield  of  his  proper 
ministry,  even  prayer,  and  the  propitiation  of  incense,  set 
himself  against  the  wrath,  and  so  brought  the  calamity  to  cm 
end.]  That  is,  in  the  Scripture  language,  Aaron  interceded, 
and  put  on  incense,  and  made  an  atonement  for  the  people, 
and  the  wrath  of  God  was  instantly  turned  away ;  whereby 
he  shewed  the  great  power  of  the  ministerial  function  with 
God.     And  thus  St.  Jerome,  "Currens  ira  Dei  sacerdotii 
voce  prohibebatur,"  i.  e.  The  wrath  of  God  coming,  as  it 
were,  full  speed  upon  them,  was  stopped  by  the  voice  and 
power  of  the  priesthood.    It  is  worth  observing,  that  Aaron, 
who  undertakes  to  intercede  for  the  people,  is  here  de- 
scribed by  the  great  character  of  the  blameless  man :  upon 
which  the  fathers  remark,  that  such,  and  so  blameless, 
ought  all  those  priests  of  God  to  be,  who  stand  forth  to  de- 
fend others  by  their  prayers  and  ministry,  and  would  do 
true  service  to  their  people,  and  render  their  labours  effec- 
tual to  the  great  purpose  of  reconciliation.     St.  Gregory, 
in  particular,  thus  happily  enforces  a  blameless  conduct  in 
such  as  minister  about  holy  things :  "  If  a  man  is  ashamed 
to  present  himself  before  an  equal  for  pardon,  whom  he 
has  offended,  and  with  diflSculty  obtains  forgiveness,  how 
shall  one  that  is  conscious  of  his  own  bad  life,  and  must 
conclude  the  God  of  purity  and  holiness  to  be  his  enemy 
on  that  account,  dare  to  take  upon  himself  the  high  dignity 
of  an  intercessor  for  others  ?     How  shall  he,  to  any  pur- 
pose, implore  God's  mercy  for  his  brethren,  who  stands  in 
so  much  need  of  it  himself,  and  has  reason  to  doubt  of  his 
own  acceptance  ?"    (Greg.  Pastor,  par.  i.  cap.  11.) 

Ver.  22.  So  he  overcame  the  destroyer,  not  ivilh  strength 
of  body,  nor  force  of  arms,  but  with  a  word  subdued  he  him 
that  punished.]  As  the  blood  of  the  paschal  lamb  stayed 
the  angel  which  destroyed  the  Egyptians  from  touching  the 
Israelites,  (Exod.  xii.  23.  Heb.  xi.  28.)  so  the  smoke  of 
Aaron's  incense  (figuring  the  mediation  of  Christ)  stayed 
the  plague  here  from  the  surviving  Israelites.  The  Lord, 
through  the  prevalence  of  his  intercession,  repented  him  of 
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the  evil,  and  said  to  the  angel  that  destroyed  the  people,  It 
is  enough,  stay  now  thy  hand.  (2  Sam.  xxiv.  16.)  The 
Greek  text  of  this  passage  of  our  author  is  diflferent  accord- 
ing to  the  copies;  the  Vatican  edit,  and  Alexand.  MS.  read 
svtKJjCTE  Tov  oxXov  aud  so  the  Vulgate,  Syriac,  and  Arabic, 
render ;  i.  e.  he  overcame  the  plague  or  trouble,  ce  trouble 
(says  Calmet),  occasioned  by  their  murmuring;  for  so  oxXoc 
sometimes  signifies,  as  well  as  multitude,  in  which  last 
sense  it  is  improperly  taken  by  the  old  English  versions, 
for  the  contest  was  not  with  the  multitude,  but  with  the  de- 
stroyer. The  Complut.  edit,  has  IviKijue  tov  oXoOpevovra, 
which  our  translators  manifestly  follow  here.  The  sense 
of  the  passage  in  either  reading  is,  that  Aaron  stopped  the 
plague,  or  the  angel  of  death,  by  the  word  ;  and  so  the  old 
versions,  with  more  propriety,  render ;  i.  e.  by  the  prayer 
which  he  so  powerfully  addressed  to  God;  "Aaron  le 
surmounta  (says  Calmet)  par  la  force  de  la  priere  qu'il 
adr&ssa  a  Dieu ;"  and  by  reminding  hira  of  the  promises 
which  he  had  made  to  their  forefathers,  the  patriarchs, 
Abraham,  Isaac,  and  Jacob,  the  covenant  which  he  had 
entered  into,  and  the  oath  which  he  had  sworn  unto  them ; 
which  last  circumstance  is  not  mentioned  in  the  books  of 
Moses,  as  an  argument  or  motive  urged  by  Aaron.  There 
seems  great  strength  and  energy  in  the  original  words,  \6yt^ 
TOV  KoXdZovTa  vTrtTo^tv-  i.  e.  By  the  power  of  prayer  he 
brought  under,  or  tnto  subjection,  the  destroyer  himself; 
and,  as  it  were,  forced  or  constrained  him  to  relent.  This 
efficacy  and  almost  uncontrollable  power  of  prayer,  is  finely 
displayed  upon  another  instance  of  disobedience,  which 
provoked  God's  displeasure  against  the  Israelites ;  they  had 
solemnly  promised  God  not  to  worship  any  image,  as  he  had 
expressly  forbidden  them  by  Moses,  and  immediately  after, 
as  if  in  defiance  of  his  vengeance,  they  made  the  molten 
calf,  and  sacrificed  to  it  as  their  great  deliverer  out  of 
Egypt:  upon  which  God  says  to  Moses,  Let  me  alone,  that 
my  wrath  may  wax  hot  against  them,  and  that  I  may  con- 
sume them:  (Exod.  xxxii.  10.)  intimating,  as  if  he  could 
do  nothing  against  them,  that  his  almighty  power  was  re- 
strained, so  long  as  Moses  prayed  and  interceded  for  them. 

Ver.  23.  For  when  the  dead  were  now  fallen  down  by 
heaps  one  upon  another,  standing  between,  he  stayed  the 
wrath,  and  parted  the  way  to  the  living.]  The  latter  part  of 
this  verse  is  somewhat  obscurely  expressed ;  the  sense  is, 
he  stood  between  the  dead  and  the  living,  and  prayed  for 
the  people  (for  so  St.  Jerome's  Bible,  as  it  is  called,  adds), 
and  stopped  the  way  of  the  destroyer  to  them  that  re- 
mained ;  the  Geneva  Bible  renders.  He  stood  in  the  midst, 
and  cut  off  the  wrath,  and  parted  it  from  coming  to  the 
living.  See  Numb.  xvi.  48.  where  the  Chaldee  paraphrase 
mentions  Aaron  standing  praying  in  the  midst,  and  with 
his  censer  making  a  separation :  "  Stelit  Aharon  in  ora- 
tione  in  medio,  et  fecit  interstitium  cum  thuribulo  inter 
mortuos  et  inter  vivos." 

Ver.  24.  For  in  the  long  garment  was  the  whole  world.] 
'EjtI  yap  7ro8/;povc  ivSvfiuTOQ  tjv  ciXof  o  Ko<r//oc'  In  veste  pode- 
ri  quam  habebat,  says  St.  Jerome's  Bible  ;  i.  e.  "  Upon  the 
long  robe  or  garment  which  Aaron  had  on,"  not  in  it, 
as  our  version  has  it,  was  a  representation  of  the  whole 
world ;  for  upon  the  skirts  of  the  high-priest's  robe,  and 
on  his  girdle,  was  a  variety  of  peculiar  colours,  as  blue, 
purple,  scarlet,  and  white,  by  which  four,  according  to  Jo- 
sephus,  were  represented  the  four  elements;   for  by  the 


scarlet,  the  fire  was  represented ;  by  the  white  linen,  the 
earth  ;  by  the  blue,  the  air ;  and  by  the  purple,  the  water 
or  sea.  St.  Jerome  hath  the  very  same  conceit:  "  Pontl- 
fex  Dei  creaturarum  omnium  typum  portans  in  vestibus 
suis :"  (Epist.  ad  Fabiol.)  which  he  borrowed  probably  from 
Josephus,  (Ant.  lib.  iii.  cap.  7.)  or  from  Philo,  who  says, 
"OXi)  fiiv  Srj  yiyovsv  cnriiKovtafia,  koi  fiifirifia  tov  Kortfiov,  to.  Se 
jj-iprf,  Twv  Kaff"  tKoorov  fitpwv.  (De  Mose,  lib.  iii.  and  in 
many  other  places  he  has  the  same  thought,  de  Profug. 
de  Somniis.)  Clemens  Alexandrinus  expresses  the  sense 
of  our  author  still  nearer .  Tov  S'  'Apxapttog  6  7ro8/;jojje  koct- 
fiov  iotIv  aiaSrriTov  avfijioXov.  (Strom.  5.  see  also  Ambr.  de 
fug.  saec.  cap.  3.)  It  would  be  tedious  to  mention  the  many 
rabbinical  conceits,  supposed  to  be  mystically  implied  in 
this  imagery  of  the  high-priest's  robe.  This  is  a  very  re- 
markable instance  of  the  allegorical  interpretation,  which 
chieflywas  in  vogue  from  the  time  of  the  Septuagint  version, 
to  that  of  Aquila,  for  near  four  centuries.  (See  Mangey's 
Pref.  vol.  i.)  Philo  abounds  in  expositions  of  this  sort : 
nor  is  it  any  wonder,  that  our  author,  who  was  most  pro- 
bably an  Alexandrian  Jew,  should  affect  the  same :  in- 
stances of  it  are  frequent  in  the  writings  of  Barnabas, 
Hermas,  and  others  of  the  apostolical  writers.  And  we 
have  a  very  remarkable  one  in  St.  Paul's  Epistles :  To  yap 
"Ayap  ^iva  opoc,  k.  t.  X.  (Gal.  iv.  24,  25.)  But  there  is  an- 
other interpretation  of  this  passage  of  our  author,  which  is 
not  so  far  fetched,  or  mystical,  as  the  former ;  viz.  that 
upon  the  long  garment,  or  high-priest's  robe,  were  all  sorts 
of  ornaments,  for  so  koitjuoc  very  frequently  signifies,  as 
well  as  the  world.  And  some  have  thought  this  sense  of 
the  word  to  be  more  agreeable  to  the  place,  and  to  agree 
better  with  the  context,  where  some  of  the  ornaments  are 
mentioned,  particularly  the  resplendent  breast-plate.  In 
this  sense  Junius  understands  the  words,  rendering,  In 
talari  vestimento  totus  erat  ornatus  ;  and  thus  the  Geneva 
Bible,  In  the  long  garment  was  all  the  ornament ;  and  Co- 
verdale's  version  is  rather  more  expressive.  In  his  long 
garment  was  all  the  beauty. 

And  in  the  four  rows  of  the  stones  was  the  glory  of  the 
fathers  graven.]  This  is  a  description  of  the  pectoral, 
adorned  with  jewels,  which  the  high-priest  wore,  which 
were  so  artificially  set  in  it,  as  if  they  were  but  one  single 
stone,  though  really  divided  into  four  rows  by  little  par- 
titions of  gold,  and  all  together  made  a  square  of  precious 
stone ;  the  Greek  accordingly  expresses  this  by  TiTpaari- 
Xov  X'lSfov  in  the  singular  number.  Hereon  were  engraven, 
in  Hebrew  characters,  the  glorious  names  of  the  patri- 
archs, Jacob's  twelve  sons,  and  the  insignia  of  the  several 
tribes,  according  to  their  generations  or  births,  called  here 
the  fathers,  or  the  heads  of  the  tribes ;  the  names  of  the  six 
elder  were  towards  the  right  shoulder,  and  the  other  six 
towards  the  left.  (Joseph.  Antiq.  lib.  iii.  cap.  7.)  In  the 
high-priest's  breast-plate  were  likewise  the  urim  and  tlmm- 
mim,  which  gave  answer  in  difiicult  cases  ;  but  the  learned 
are  not  agreed  upon  the  manner  of  consulting,  or  receiv- 
ing the  answer  from  thence.  These  two  ornaments,  says 
St.  Jerome,  which  signify  light  and  perfection,  intimate, 
that  in  God's  ministers,  purity  of  doctrine,  and  holiness  of 
life,  should  always  be  inseparable:  that  truth  should  be 
engraved  in  their  very  heart,  and  that  the  light  within 
should  shine  forth  in  all  that  appear.s  outwardly — not  only 
their  words,  but  their  actions,  their  motions,  their  dress, 
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should  bespeak  them  more  immediately  the  servants  of 
God,  and  have  some  tendency  to  teach  and  instruct  others. 
"  Veritatem  mente  concipiat,  et  toto  earn  babitu  resonet  et 
ornatu,  ut  quicquid  agit,  quicquid  loquitur,  sit  doctrina 
populorum."    (llieron.  epist.  127.  dc  vest.  Sacerdot.) 

Atid  thy  Majesty  upon  the  diadem  of  his  head.]  Upon 
Aaron's  triple  crown  or  diadem,  was  an  inscription  of  the 
sacred  name  of  God :  Holiness  unto  the  Lord,  being  en- 
graved in  a  golden  plate  upon  the  forehead.  We  may  also, 
with  Josephus,  understand  this  allegorically,  that  the  triple 
crown  and  plate  of  gold  represented  the  glory  and  majesty 
of  the  Almighty.     (In  loc.  cit.  Ecclus.  xlv.  12.) 

Ver.  25.  Vnto  these  the  destroyer  gave  place,  and  was 
a/raid  of  them.]  If  such  regard  was  paid,  even  by  the 
destroying  angel,  to  Aaron,  the  high-priest,  apparelled  in 
his  sacred  habit,  appearing  in  his  robe  of  glory,  as  to  stop 
his  hand  and  alter  his  purpose,  we  need  wonder  the  less  at 
what  Josephus  records  concerning  Alexander  the  Great ; 
"  Upon  intelligence  that  he  was  drawing  near  towards  Je- 
rusalem, Jaddus  the  high-priest  advanced  to  meet  him,  to- 
gether with  the  rest  of  the  priests  in  the  habits  of  their 
order,  with  the  citizens,  in  a  venerable  pomp  and  solem- 
nity. When  Alexander  saw  from  a  distance  the  order  of 
the  procession,  tlie  people  all  in  white,  with  the  priests  at 
the  head  of  them  in  their  silken  robes,  and  the  high-priest 
himself  in  his  purple  stole,  embroidered  with  gold,  his 
mitre  upon  his  head,  and  a  golden  plate  upon  his  fore- 
head, with  the  name  of  God  engraven  upon  it,  the  majesty 
of  this  spectacle  struck  him  with  so  reverend  an  awe,  that 
he  advanced  to  and  embraced  Jaddus,  adored  the  sacred 
inscription,  and,  instead  of  destroying  the  city,  he  went 
up  to  the  temple,  and  sacrificed  there  in  form."  (Antiq. 
lib.  xi.  cap.  8;) 

For  it  was  enough  that  they  only  tasted  of  the  wrath.] 
We  may  hence  see  the  truth  of  that  observation.  The  effec- 
tual fervent  prayer  of  a  righteous  man  availeth  much. 
(James  v.  16.)  For  upon  the  intercession  of  Aaron,  God 
thought  fit  to  spare  the  rest  of  the  people,  and  to  give  a 
specimen  only  of  his  displeasure  for  the  instruction  of 
such  as  yet  remained  alive.  His  design  was  by  a  taste 
only  of  his  severity,  to  make  his  chosen  sensible  of  the 
great  danger  of  failing  in  their  duty  and  obedience  to  him, 
and  how  dreadful  and  insupportable  the  fury  of  his  wrath 
must  be.  But  he  dealt  not  so  favourably  with  the  Egyp- 
tians, upon  whom  his  vengeance  was  poured  out  in  full 
measure,  when  he  smote  all  the  first-born  in  Egypt,  the 
most  principal  and  mightiest  in  the  dwellings  of  Ham. 
(Psal.  Ixxviii.  52.) 
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God's  vengeance  against  sinners  farther  shewn  in  the  final 
overthrow  of  the  Egyptians  in  the  Red  Sea,  whilst  the 
Israelites,  his  chosen,  passed  over  it  as  on  dry  land; 
upon  which  occasion  Moses  composed  an  imviKiov,  or 
hymn  of  thanksgiving.  A  recapitulation  of  some  of  the 
former  plagues,  and  of  particular  mercies  vouchsafed  to 
the  Israelites  in  the  wilderness.  The  author  concludes 
(he  book  with  a  fine  observation, — that  universal  nature  is 
ob.sequious  to  God's  will ;  that  all  the  elements  fulfil  his 
pleasure,  and  change  their  known  qualities  and  powers. 


either  to  take  vengeance  tfpon  hiS  enedaies,  or  to  suc- 
cour and  protect  his  chosen. 

Ver.  1.  Ji.Sfor  the  ungodly,  wrath  came  upon  them  with- 
out mercy  unto  the  end:  for  he  knew  before  wliat  they 
would  do.]  This,  says  Calmet,  should  be  joined  to  the 
former  chapter,  in  which  the  author  mentions,  that  the 
wrath  of  God  being  hot  against  the  murmuring  Israel- 
ites, Aaron  stopped  its  progress  ;  but,  says  he,  when 
God  determines  to  take  vengeance  of  the  Egyptians,  no- 
thing is  able  to  stop  or  withstand  it ;  it  admits  of  no  inter- 
cession, nor  knows  any  mitigation  or  end.  After  having 
smote  them  with  successive  plagues,  and  slain  all  their 
first-born  in  the  same  instant,  his  severity  and  indignation 
pursue  them  /ut'xP'  'reXovg,  to  the  very  last,  to  an  utter  end 
of  them,  which  was  accomplished  by  their  final  overthrow 
in  the  Red  Sea.  God  knew  the  obstinacy  and  stubborn- 
ness of  Pharaoh ;  he  had  pronounced  of  him  long  before, 
that  he  would  not  hearken  unto  Moses,  nor  regard  any  or 
all  the  wonders  and  signs  done  by  him.  (Exod.  vii.  4.)  He 
knew  the  evil  heart  of  the  Egyptians,  and  their  inveterate 
malice  against  Israel,  and  he  prepared  a  punishment  suit- 
able to  their  insidious  design  and  wicked  intention. 

Ver.  2.  How  that  having  given  them  leave  to  depart,  and 
sent  them  hastily  away.']  KaX  /ura  oTroi'Sije  Trpoirinxpavrtc;  av- 
TovQ'  which  signifies  something  more  than  hastily :  it 
means,  that  they  not  only  urged  them  to  be  gone,  but  as- 
sisted them  in  their  departure,  and  furnished  them  with  all 
necessaries  that  they  wanted  for  their  journey  ;  which  is 
confirmed  by  irpoiriiixpavrtg,  which  is  joined  to  it :  for  so 
this  very  phrase  is  used  by  St.  Paul,  Zjjvav  icai  'AttoXXo* 
inrovSaiwQ  7rp6irifi\pov,  i.  e.  Help  Zenas  andApollos  forward 
on  their  journey  with  care  and  diligence :  and  this  is  ex- 
plained by  the  words  which  immediately  follow,  Iva  firiSiv 
avTotg  \dwy,  that  they  may  want  nothing.  (Tit.  iii.  13.  see 
also  Acts  XV.  3.)  This  hasty  departure  of  the  Israelites 
was  foretold,  Exod.  xi.  1.  where  the  Hebrew  reads.  When 
he  shall  send  you  away,  he  shall  thrusting  thrust  you  out 
from  hence  altogether.  The  translation  of  the  LXX.  too 
is  very  strong  and  remarkable  in  tliis  place,  k-jSoXtT  vfiag 
tKjSoXy,  where  the  very  manner  of  the  expression  implies 
eagerness  and  impatience  to  perform  it ;  but  the  Chaldee 
paraphrase  upon  the  place  is  most  full  to  the  present  pur- 
pose, Expellendo  expellet  vos,  et  cum  dimiserit,  exitium 
erit  ipsi;  and  in  the  account  which  follows  after,  (Exod. 
xii.  33.)  relating  to  their  departure,  it  is  said,  that  the 
Egyptians  were  tirgent  upon  the  people  that  they  might 
send  them  out  of  the  land  in  haste;  where  the  LXX.  ren- 
der, with  a  peculiar  emphasis,  k-artjSta^ovro  <77rov8y  EK/3aAtiv 
avTovq:  and  the  learned  rabbins  observe,  that  the  He- 
brew word  which  expresses  haste,  and  is  used  in  this 
place  upon  the  occasion,  hath  in  it  an  extraordinary  mark 
(noted  also  in  the  Hebrew  margin)  which  incrcaseth  the 
signification,  and  implies  a  more  than  ordinary  cave  and 
haste  in  urging  their  departure :  and  no  wonder  that  they 
were  so  importunate  to  have  them  instantly  gone ;  for  they 
said,  as  the  same  paraphrase  continues  the  account,  "Si 
moram  traxerint  ipsi  hie  horam  unam,  ccce  omnes  yEgyptii 
mortui,"  If  the  Israelites  continue  here  one  hour  longer,  ice 
are  all  dead  men;  and  therefore  what  Josephus  adds  is 
not  improbable,  that  the  E.vyptians  made  the  Hebrews  very 
considerable  presents  to  induce  them  to  go  the  sooner  away. 
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Ver.  3.  For  whilst  they  ivere  yet  mourning  and  making 
lamentation  at  the  graves  of  the  dead.]  This  is  not  fully 
expressed,  and  probably  wrong  translated :  in  the  original 
it  is,  m  yap  iv  Xfp'^iv  t'xovrEC  "«  Trivdii,  Koi  vpoaoSvpofxevoi 
Ta<l)oiQ  viKph)v,  which  means  a  great  deal  more,  as  I  appre- 
hend, than  bare  crying  and  bewailing;  iv  Kapdiatg,  or  ev 
^piaiv  ix^iv  TO  TTtv^oc,  may,  indeed,  express  inward  sorrow; 
but  it  seems  little  less  than  a  solecism  to  describe  such  a 
passion  of  the  mind  by  iv  xioalv  tx""  ^  "'fvS'r?-  I  am  in- 
clined rather  to  understand  and  apply  this  phrase  to  the 
then  employment  of  the  Egyptians  after  the  great  loss  of 
tlieir  first-born,  that  they  determined  to  set  forward,  and 
pursue  the  Israelites,  even  then,  when  all  hands  were  em- 
ployed in  making  the  usual  necessary  funeral  preparations 
for  their  dead  :  for  thus  1  understand  iv  xv^'"'  ixovreg  to. 
viv6>i,  which  the  Egyptians  observed  very  strictly,  and, 
according  to  Herodotus  and  Diodorus  Siculus,  were  not 
wanting  in,  either  to  the  better,  middle,  or  even  the  meaner 
sort.  They  mention  likewise  the  manner  of  these  pre- 
parations, how  and  at  what  rates  they  were  performed, 
and  that  the  whole  took  up  a  very  considerable  time; 
which  is  confirmed  from  Gen.  1.  3.  where  the  7)fiipai  row 
irivOovg,  or  the  days  of  mourning,  as  our  translators  there 
render,  are  said  to  be  seventy  days ;  which  were  not  so 
many  days  of  mere  sorrow,  but  were  the  allotted  days  for 
the  funeral  preparations,  and  the  performance  of  those 
previous  rites  and  religious  ceremonies  to  the  body  of 
Jacob  deceased,  which  were  usual  and  customary  among 
the  Egyptians;  and  Joseph,  as  living  among  them,  or  for 
other  reasons,  thought  fit  to  follow  on  this  occasion.  (See 
Bishop  Patrick  in  loc.)  Our  version  therefore  seems 
again  mistaken,  when  it  represents  the  Egyptians,  in  so 
short  a  time,  making  lamentations  at  the  graves  of  the 
dead,  just  before  their  pursuit  of  the  Israelites,  which 
some  make  to  be  three  days  only,  others  six,  after  their 
general  calamity.  (See  Usher's  Annals  ad  An.  Mund. 
3513.)  Herodotus  expressly  mentions,  that  till  the  se- 
venty days  for  the  funeral  preparations  were  expired, 
Eiriap  irapiX^iiiai  al  iftSofiriKOVTa  r)fiioai,  k.  t.  X.  the  Egyptians 
did  not  put  the  body  into  the  coffin,  (lib.  ii.  cap.  86.)  which 
seems  confirmed  from  the  order  observed  in  Jacob's  bury- 
ing, which  was  after  the  Egyptian  manner ;  for  when  the 
set  days  for  the  funeral  preparations  were  fulfilled,  the 
sacred  text  says,  they  then  set  forward,  in  order  to  bury 
him :  the  crying,  therefore,  or  lamentation  here  mentioned, 
could  not  be  at  the  graves  of  the  first-born ;  for  it  must  be 
much  too  early  in  point  of  time,  according  to  the  best 
accounts  which  are  given  of  the  Egyptian  customs,  on 
such  occasions :  they  seem  rather  to  be  crying  over  the 
exequiarum  jvsta,  the  preparations  they  were  then  making 
,  for  their  future  interment,  while  they  were  getting  things 
ready,  their  ointments,  spices,  gums,  linen,  and  other  ne- 
cessaries for  embalming,  called  Ta(^ri,  Gen.  1.  2.  and  thus 
To^oc  itself  seems  sometimes  used.  The  whole  passage 
may  more  properly  be  translated  thus :  While  they  were 
busy,  and  all  hands  were  employed  in  making  the  necessary 
funeral  preparations,  and  were  lamenting  at  or  over  the 
provisions  making  for  their  embalment  and  interment;  in 
tfie  midst  of  this  work,  which  prescription,  piety,  and  a 
love  for  their  deceased  children,  Imd  engaged  them  in,  they 
set  forward  out  of  revenge  to  pursue  the  Israelites. 

They  added  another  foolish  device,  and  pursued  them 


as  fugitives,  whom  they  had  entreated  to  be  gone.]  i.  e. 
They  on  a  sudden  changed  their  minds,  and  foolishly  fol- 
lowed a  different  resolution,  and  pursued  after  the  Israel- 
ites, as  so  many  fugitives,  not  only  because  they  returned 
not  at  the  time  expected,  and  the  labour  of  so  many  hands 
was  in  danger  to  be  lost;  but  they  represented  them  as 
robbers,  persons  who,  under  the  notion  of  borrowing,  had 
run  away  with  their  goods,  and  spoiled  them  of  their 
riches  and  substance:  and  thus  fugitivus  is  used  frequently 
by  the  old  comedians ;  and  so  in  St.  Paul's  Epistle  to  Phi- 
lemon, where  mention  is  made  of  Onesimus  running  away, 
which  St.  Paul  artfully  softens,  calling  it  a  departing  only, 
it  follows  after.  If  he  have  wronged  thee,  &c.  (ver.  18.)  It 
was  certainly  the  eflect  of  a  Divine  infatuation,  that  the 
Egyptians  should  pursue  after  the  Israelites  so  far,  and  in 
such  a  desperate  manner,  when  they  saw,  or  might  have 
perceived  the  Red  Sea  open  her  bosom  to  give  passage  to 
God's  chosen.  A  very  learned  writer  thinks  the  Egyptians 
might  reason  thus:  "Who  knows  whether  all  Moses's 
power  be  not  confined  only  to  the  meridian  of  Egypt,  or 
whether  his  commission  may  extend  over  Palestine  and 
Madian?  Probably,  though  his  command  was  great  over 
the  wind  and  water,  over  the  air  and  clouds,  over  the  dust 
of  the  earth,  and  over  all  senseless  and  irrational  crea- 
tures ;  yet  he  may  have  no  such  great  command  over-  ar- 
mies or  hosts  of  men.  Upon  these,  and  the  like  presump- 
tions, they  became  desperately  resolute  to  be  avenged 
upon  the  Israelites  for  all  the  miseries  and  losses  which 
Moses  had  brought  upon  them,  especially  as  they  knew 
the  Israelites  had  no  skill  in  arms,  and  had  no  offensive 
weapons  with  them."  (Jackson's  Works,  tom.iii.  cap.  40.) 
But  God  gave  that  great  leviathan  Pharaoh,  for  so  the 
Psalmist  expressly  calls  him,  and  his  mighty  army,  as  a 
prey  to  the  promiscuous  sorts  of  ravenous  creatures  which 
inhabit  the  wilderness,  XaoTe  roi?  Al9io\pi,  as  the  LXX.  ex-. 
press  it,  Psal.  Ixxiv.  14. 

Ver.  4.  For  the  destiny  whereof  they  tvere  worthy  drew 
them  unto  this  end.~[  ETXke  ai/rovc  n  a?ia  ^'I't  tovto  to  Tripag 
avajKri'  i.  e.  a  wretched  stupidity  and  fatality  possessed 
them,  which  hurried  them  on  to  this,  ad  hanc  rem  trahebat, 
says  the  Arabic,  or  to  this  desperate  resolution,  the  end 
and  conclusion  of  all,  and  which  completed  all  their  mis- 
fortunes, and  made  them  insensible  of  what  they  had  al- 
ready suffered,  that  they  might  fill  up  the  measure  of  the 
punishment  designed  them,  which  was  to  be  in  a  very  un- 
common and  exemplary  manner :  "  For  had  Pharaoh  and 
his  people  died  of  the  pestilence,  or  other  disease,  when 
their  cattle  perished  by  the  murrain,  the  terror  of  God's 
powerful  wrath  had  not  been  so  visible  to  all  the  world,  as 
it  was  in  the  overthrowing  the  whole  strength  of  Egypt  at 
onoe,  which  had  taken  arms,  and  set  themselves  in  battle 
against  him :  now  the  stronger  the  infatuation,  and  the 
more  ignominious  and  general  this  destruction  of  Pharaoh 
and  his  mighty  host  was,  the  more  was  his  glorious  power 
manifested,  and  the  brighter  did  the  riches  of  his  goodness 
shine  towards  his  favourite  Israelites,  whom  no  secondary 
means  could  have  affected  so  much,  as  the  perpetual  me- 
mory of  this  great  victory."  (Jackson  in  loc.  cit.)  There 
is  an  expression  like  this  of  our  author's  in  Josephus,who, 
describing  the  calamities  of  his  countrymen,  under  Ves- 
pasian, says,  TTtniipuivTO  xnro  rov  xptwg  u  rp  rs  iroXti  Kiil 
avToiq  r/Sr)  irapnv'  that  they  were  blinded  by  that  destiny 
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or  fate  which  hung  over  them  and  the  city:  and  the  same 
infatuation  was  upon  this  people  in  order  to  their  capti- 
vity in  Babylon,  and  the  destruction  of  their  city  and  tem- 
ple by  the  Chaldeans :  and  many  other  examples  there 
are  in  every  age  of  the  world  of  such  judicial  infatuations, 
as  betrayed  particular  persons,  or  whole  nations,  into  that 
ruin  and  destruction  which  God  justly  decreed  for  them. 
So  true  is  that  observation,  "  Quos  Jupiter  vult  pcrdere, 
dementat  prius,"  that  God  first  infatuates  those  whom  he 
intends  to  destroy. 

Ver.  5.  That  thy  people  might  pass  a  wonderful  way."] 
It  was  likewise  through  the  permission  of  God  that  the 
Israelites  were  pursued  by  the  Egyptians,  that  he  might 
shew  his  power  and  mercy  to  them  in  their  great  deliver- 
ance ;  for  the  Israelites  were  shut  up  into  so  narrow  a  com- 
pass by  their  pursuers,  between  impassable  mountains 
and  the  Red  Sea,  that  it  was  impossible  for  them  to  have 
escaped :  there  was  no  thought  of  flying ;  and  as  they  had 
no  arms,  they  could  not  fight :  and  if  they  continued  where 
they  were,  they  must  inevitably  have  been  starved.  In 
this  strait  and  danger,  Moses,  by  God's  command,  strikes 
the  sea  with  his  rod,  and  opens  a  way  through  the  water 
for  the  Israelites'  passage  and  escape,  called  here  oSoiiropt'a 
rropaSoSoe,  a  surprising  or  incredible  march.  (See  Joseph. 
Ant.  lib.  ii.  cap.  15.) 

But  they  might  find  a  strange  death."]  The  Egyp- 
tians, when  they  saw  the  Israelites  marching  forward  in 
the  sea,  without  any  inconvenience  or  impediment,  made 
no  doubt  but  the  same  way  was  equally  safe  for  them: 
they  did  not  apprehend  that  Divine  justice  had  opened 
this  way  at  the  same  time  for  the  preservation  of  his 
chosen,  and  the  destruction  of  their  oppressors.  Upon 
viewing,  therefore,  the  safe  passage  of  the  Israelites,  and 
their  successful  progress,  they  advanced  into  the  sea  with 
the  more  eagerness,  which  returned  upon  them  with  great 
violence,  and  destroyed  the  whole  army,  that  not  a  mes- 
senger was  left  to  carry  the  tidings.  Josephus  computes 
the  number  of  the  Egyptians  that  perished  in  the  Red  Sea, 
to  be  fitly  thousand  horsemen,  and  two  hundred  thousand 
foot,  and  six  hundred  chariots.  (Ant.  lib.ii.  cap.  15.)  That 
such  an  infinite  number  of  persons  should  perish  at  the 
same  time,  by  the  return  of  the  mighty  waters,  may  well 
be  called  ^ivog  ^avarog,  a  new  and  an  unusual  kind  of 
death,  never  before  heard  of,  but  at  the  universal  deluge; 
and  the  judgment  of  God  was  more  visible  in  it,  upon 
account  of  the  far  greater  number  that  were  destroyed, 
than  when  the  earth  opened  her  mouth  and  swallowed  up 
Korah  and  his  rebellious  company,  which  the  LXX.  call 
^tuTfia,  an  unusual  sight,  and  a  very  surprising  accident. 
God  vouchsafed  the  like  favour  to  the  Israelites  in  the 
days  of  Joshua,  when  the  waters  of  Jordan  being  cut  off, 
and  standing  upon  a  heap,  the  children  of  Israel  passed 
over  it  on  dry  ground.   (Josh.  iii.  17.) 

Ver.  6.  For  the  whole  creature  in  his  proper  hind  was 
fashioned  again  anew.]  "OA»j  yap  r\  Krlmq  iv  iS/q*  yivti  irakw 
avoi^tv  duTvnovTo'  i.  e.  by  a  supernatural  power  from  on 
high.  See  the  like  use  of  avwOtv,  Luke  i.  3.  John  iii.  31. 
James  i.  17.  iii.  17.  in  all  which  places  it  is  used  in  the 
sense  of  ovpavvBev.  Junius  renders.  Tola  creatura  in  suo 
genere  de  integro  superne  reformabatur ;  and  the  Syriac 
and  Arabic  interpreters  both  express  avwQtv  hy  superne: 
ours,  and  the  old  English  versions,  follow  the  Vulgate. 


The  expression  oi  fashioning  the  creature  again  anew,  very 
mach  resembles  the  mode  of  the  Hebrew  language ;  for 
where  mention  is  made  in  Scripture  of  the  Lord's  making 
a  new  thing,  that  is,  altering  the  course  of  nature  by  some 
miracle,  in  the  Hebrew  it  is  expressed  by,  the  Lord  cre- 
ating a  creature.  (See  particularly  Numb.  xvi.  30.)  The 
sense  of  the  passage  here  is,  that  the  elements  were  .so 
altered  in  their  operations,  and  diversified  in  their  effects, 
through  the  power  of  God,  that  there  seemed  to  be,  as  it 
were,  a  new  creation,  for  there  was  nothing  but  miracle, 
either  when  God  would  punish  his  enemies,  or  protect  his 
chosen:  or  there  may  be  another  sense  of  this  place  (says 
Calmet),  "  that  the  creatures  seemed  to  return  to  their  first 
and  primogenial  state,  in  which  they  were  at  the  beginning 
of  the  creation ;  matter  again  appeared  indifferent  to  all 
sorts  of  forms,  so  obedient  was  it  to  follow  and  execute  all 
the  orders  of  its  Maker;  the  elements,  in  particular,  were 
not  any  more  what  they  were  before,  or  in  times  past,  but 
they  seemed,  as  at  the  beginning,  to  have  assumed  a  new 
form,  so  singular  and  extraordinary  was  their  power." 
(Com.  in  loc.)  Which  I  apprehend  to  be  the  sense  of  the 
Vulgate,  though  obscurely  expressed. 

Ver.  7.  (As  njimely)  a  cloud  shadowing  the  camp.]  T^ 
Tfjv  Traptfi(5o\rjv  <Ticta^ou(T^  ve(f>iXy,  according  to  the  Alexand. 
MS.  i.  e.  the  Israelites  were  kept  unhurt  by  the  cloud  sha- 
dowing the  camp  ;  which  seems  far  preferable  to  the  Va- 
tican reading.  There  were  three  several  uses  of  the  cloud 
that  attended  the  Israelites: — 1.  To  guide  them  in  their 
journeys;  and  this  it  did  as  a  pillar  going  before  them. 
2.  To  preserve  them  from  the  heat  of  the  sun  in  the  wil- 
derness ;  and  then  it  was  spread  out  like  a  covering,  (Psal. 
cv.  38.)  and  was  a  cloud  shadowing  the  camp  in  this 
sense.  3.  It  served  to  defend  them  from  their  enemies, 
that  they  might  not  be  able  to  assault  them ;  and  so  it 
stood  between  the  host  of  Israel  and  that  of  the  Egyp- 
tians, and  was  a  cloud  of  darkness  to  the  latter,  hindering 
them  from  any  approach  to  the  Israelites  in  their  pur- 
suit after  them.  (Exod.  xiv.  20.)  This  last  sense  seems 
most  proper  to  this  place.  I  have  before  observed  (see 
note  on  x.  17.)  that  this  miracle  has  been  greatly  misre- 
presented by  some  modern  free-thinkers,  as  if  there  was 
not  any  real  cloud,  but  only  an  occasional  fire  made  by 
the  Israelites,  for  a  blind  to  their  enemies,  and  to  lead  them 
into  a  mistake :  but  not  only  this  writer,  and  the  son  of  Si- 
rach,  Ecclus.  xxiv.  3, 4.  but  the  inspired  penmen,  make  this 
cloud  to  be  supernatural,  the  work  of  the  Divinity  itself. 
(Numb.  xiv.  14.  Psal.  Ixxviii.  14.  xcix.  7.  cv.  39.)  Philo  in- 
particular,  who  speaks  the  sense  of  the  Jewish  synagogue 
and  Alexandrian  schools,  speaks  thus  of  the  cloudy  pillar 
and  the  Israelites'  deliverance :  "  God  does  not  succour  or 
save  in  any  such  sort  as  man ;  it  is  peculiar  to  him  to  inter- 
pose his  omnipotence  where  all  human  means  fail."  And 
accordingly  he  makes  this  whole  matter  miraculous,  con- 
ducted by  an  invisible  angel,  and  the  cloud  so  thick  and 
extensive,  as  even  to  cover  the  face  of  heaven.  (De  Vita 
Mosis.)  From  this  extraordinary  and  supernatural  cloud 
we  may  derive,  probably,  that  part  of  poetical  machinery 
of  the  heathen  deities  appearing  in  or  with  a  cloud,  so 
frequent  to  be  met  with  in  profane  writings. 

And  tvhere  water  stood  before,  dry  land  appeared  ;  and 
out  of  the  Red  Sea,  a  way  without  impediment ;  and  out  of 
the  violent  stream,  a  green  field.]  It  would  be  more  pro- 
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perly  rendered.  In  the  Red  Sea,  or  through  it,  loas  there  a 
way  made,  icithout  any  danger  or  impediment.  And  thus 
the  Psalmist,  He  led  them  through  the  deep,  as  through 
the  wilderness;  u>^ri-^r\(jiv  avrovg  Iv  d^vatrt^,  <Iic  ev  tpvuoj),  ac- 
cording to  the  LXX.  (Psal.  cvi.  9.)  and  the  Syriac  ren- 
ders, in  like  manner,  Aperta  est  in  Man  Rubro  via  expe- 
dita,  and  so  do  the  old  English  versions.  But,  according 
to  this  writer,  God  not  only  made  a  passage  for  his  people 
in  or  through  the  Red  Sea,  by  gathering  the  waters  thereof 
together  into  heaps,  whereby  the  dry  land  appeared  as  in 
the  beginning,  when  the  earth  came  from  the  bosom  of  the 
waters,  (Gen.  i.  9.)  but  he  adorned  their  way  by  a  beautiful 
appearance  of  herbs  and  flowers.  Some  have  represented 
this  as  a  real  description  of  the  bottom  of  the  Red  Sea; 
but  it  seems  rather  to  be  a  conceit  founded  upon  some 
rabbinical  tradition,  or  an  hyperbole  and  exaggeration,  to 
express  the  happy  success  of  the  Israelites,  and  the  ea- 
siness of  their  passage ;  for  there  is  no  foundation  any 
where  in  Scripture,  for  such  a  notion,  nor  in  any  history  of 
good  authority.  Pliny  indeed  mentions,  that  the  Red  Sea 
was  in  many  places  interspersed  with  trees,  and  some  of 
them  bearing  fruit,  and  had  the  appearance  of  a  floating 
wood,  "  Rubrum  mare,  et  totus  Orientis  oceanus  refertus 
est  sylvis."  (Lib.  xiii.  cap.  25.)  But  this,  if  true,  would 
rather  hinder  and  obstruct  the  Israelites'  passage,  than  any 
ways  contribute  to  forward  it.  It  is  remarkable,  that  Jo- 
sephus,  when  he  describes  this  very  surprising  and  extra- 
ordinary march  of  his  countrymen  through  the  Red  Sea, 
extenuates  the  miracle  undesignedly  by  the  very  compa- 
rison which  he  brings  to  illustrate  it,  and  lessens  the  won- 
der of  the  fact,  while  he  would  accommodate  it  to  the  hea- 
then's faith ;  he  was  afraid  lest  the  gentiles  should  scruple 
to  believe,  that  the  unruly  waves  of  the  sea  gave  back  at 
the  shaking  of  a  rod,  or  the  voice  of  a  man ;  and  therefore, 
to  make  this  the  more  easily  believed,  he  intimates  very 
injudiciously,  that  this  passage  of  the  Israelites  was  like 
that  of  Alexander  the  Great  and  his  companions,  through 
the  Pamphylian  sea :  "  Whether  (says  he)  the  thing  was 
done  by  God's  extraordinary  will  and  appointment,  or  by 
the  course  of  nature,  no  man  ought  so  to  wonder,  as  if 
it  weVe  a  thing  unheard  of,  that  the  sea  should  make  way 
for  the  men  of  those  old  and  innocent  times,  when  but  the 
other  day,  as  it  were,  the  Pamphylian  ocean  gave  way  to 
Alexander  and  his  followers,  rather  than  any  thing  should 
hinder  the  design  which  God  had  purposed  to  put  a  period 
to  the  kingdom  of  Persia."  (Antiq.  lib.  ii.  cap.  16.)  But 
that  this  passage  of  Alexander  and  his  companions  ought 
not  to  be  compared,  much  less  equalled,  with  this  of  the 
Israelites  through  the  Red  Sea,  appears  from  Strabo,  who 
acquaints  us,  that  where  Alexander  and  his  men  passed 
over,  there  was  a  narrow  passagjc  upon  the  shore,  which, 
at  a  low  ebb  is  so  dry,  or  the  waters  however  so  low,  that 
they  may  be  passed  over  on  foot.  (Lib.  xiv.  and  Plut.  in 
Vit.  Alexand.)  But  there  is  no  ground  to  suppose  any  re- 
flux of  the  waters,  or  narrow  passage  of  the  Red  Sea  to 
help  the  Israelites  over. 

Ver.  9.  For  they  went  at  large  like  horses.']  'Q,g  yap  "inToi 
iviixr]6ri(Tav'  which  is  the  reading  of  the  Vatican  copy,  and 
of  the  Alexand.  MS.  The  generality  of  commentators  un- 
derstand this  of  the  Israelites  exulting  for  the  great  plenty 
of  manna  which  God  vouchsafed  them  in  the  wilderness, 
and  that  by  it  they  grew  wanton,  like  horses  high  fed. 


Others  confine  the  sense  to  the  joy  expressed  by  them  for 
their  unexpected  deliverance,  sporting  themselves,  xXot)- 
^op(ji  TTiSiif),  (ver.  7.)  like  horses  at  full  liberty,  Badwell 
prefers  EXP'i"'''"^''*''  hinniebant,  which,  he  says)  is  the  read- 
ing of  the  most  correct  copies,  and  with  him  agree  Va- 
tablus  and  the  Geneva  version ;  i.  e.  That  the  Israelites 
neighed,  rejoiced,  and  wantoned,  like  horses  coming  to  a 
green  fresh  pasture,  after  having  been  long  kept  up  and 
confined  in  the  stable.  This  simile  is  beautifully  expressed 
by  Homer  in  the  following  lines  : — 

Qg  S  OTE  TIC  araroQ  nnrog,  aKotrrriaag  tin  iparvy, 
AstT/uov  awopprj^aQ,  Oiiu  nscioio  Kpoaiv<i>v, 
Eibtdwc  \ovia9ai  ivppsioQ  TroTOftoio, 
KvSiowv"  v^ov  Se  Kap>)  £j(ei,  afj.(pi  Se  ^oirat  * 

Qjuotc  oiffaovrai"  o  3   ay\diy<pi  nnroiOwg, 
Pi/xipa  £  youvo  <^£pH  fiira  r  rjfoa  koi  vopav  tTrirwv. 

(II.  vi.  506.) 

Which  beautiful  comparison  Virgil  has  happily  imitated : — 

"  Qualis  ubi  abruptis  fugit  praesepia  vinclis 
Tandem  liber  equus,  campoque  potitus  aperto, 
Aut  ille  in  pastus  armentaque  tendit  equarum, 
Aut  assuetus  aquaj  perfundi  flumine  noto 
Emicat,  arrectisque  fremit  cervicibus  alte 
Luxurians :  luduntque  jubas  per  coUa,  per  armos." 

(^n.  lib.  xi.) 

There  is  the  same  simile,  and  upon  the  very  same  occa- 
sion, Isa.  Ixiii.  12, 13.  where  God  is  described  as  conduct- 
ing the  Israelites  by  the  right  hand  of  Moses :  With  his  glo- 
rious arm  dividing  the  water  before  them,  to  make  himself 
an  everlasting  name,  leading  them  through  the  deep  as  a 
horse  in  the  wilderness,  that  they  should  not  stumble.  (See 
Habak.  iii.  15.) 

And  skipped  like  lambs.']  The  Israelites  are  frequently 
represented  in  Scripture  as  a  flock,  under  the  conduct  of 
their  shepherd  Moses  :  they  are  so  described,  Isa.  Ixiii.  9. 
11.  Psal.  lxxvii.20.  Ixxviii.  52.  Sk-ipr^v,  by  which  the  joy 
of  the  Israelites  is  expressed,  properly  belongs  to  beasts, 
and  is  here,  by  an  elegant  metaphor,  applied  to  persons. 
(See  Mai.  iv.  2.  in  the  LXX.  Luke  vi.  23.)  And  in  the 
same  manner  it  is  used  by  Euripides.  It  was  thus  David 
expressed  his  joy  before  the  ark,  by  bounding  and  spring- 
ing from  the  ground  by  the  most  sprightly  and  playful  mo- 
tion, (2  Sam.  vi.  16.)  remarkable  in  and  peculiar  to  the 
lamb  and  the  deer :  in  like  manner  we  find  the  passions  of 
men  frequently  applied  to  beasts,  and  even  inanimate 
things,  both  in  sacred  and  profane  writings. 

Praising  thee,  O  Lord,  who  hadst  delivered  them.]  Thia 
blessing  of  their  deliverance  from  the  dangers  of  the  Red 
Sea,  and  the  visible  overthrow  of  all  their  pursuers  in  it, 
was  so  unexpected  and  acceptable,  that  the  Israelites 
spent  that  whole  night  in  hymns  and  thanksgivings  to  God. 
Moses,  in  particular,  composed  a  song,  Exod.  xv.  which 
many  learned  men  suppose  to  be  in  hexameter  verse,  (Jo- 
seph. Antiq.  lib.  ii.  cap.  ult.  Euseb.  Praepar.  Evangel,  lib. 
xi.  cap.  3.)  to  the  honour  of  God  upon  this  joyful  occasion, 
and  in  memory  of  their  great  escape  from  the  violence  of 
the  waves,  through  his  almighty  power,  which  the  waters 
saw,  were  afraid  of,  and  retired.  (Psal.  Ixxvii.  16.)  "Re- 
fluum  trepidavit  sequor,"  as  Cowley  well  expresses  it.  This 
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mercy  of  God  to  the  Jewish  nation,  and  his  command 
over  the  insensible  and  unruly  element,  are  finely  displayed 
in  Psal.  cxiv.  Wlten  Israel  came  out  of  Egypt,  and  the  house 
of  Jacob  from  among  the  strange  people,  Judah  was  his 
(God's)  sanctuary,  and  Israel  his  dominion.  The  sea  saw 
that,  i.  e.  perceived  bis  presence,  and  fled. — At  the  fifth 
verse,  the  question  is  asked  by  one  part  of  the  choir.  What 
aileth  thee,  O  thou  sea,  that  thou  fleddest  ?  Tl  aol  iari,  0a- 
\aaaa,  Uti  ((pvytt; ;  and  the  answer  is  very  beautifully  re- 
turned by  the  other,  according  to  the  LXX.  version  (for 
this  is  one  of  those  psalms  that  were  sung  alternately), 
OTTO  npotruyirov  Kvplov  iaaXsvOti  ri  yrj,  otto  irpoawirov  rov  Qtov 
'IaKu>j3,  (ver.  7.)  Lactantius  represents  the  Israelites  as 
conducted  through  the  Red  Sea  by  an  angel,  or  rather  the 
angel,  so  often  spoken  of  in  the  Old  Testament,  "  in  qua 
eductione  ostendit  virtutem  majestatis  suae  Deus.  Tra- 
jecit  enim  populum  medio  Mari  Rubro,  praecedente  An- 
gelo,  et  scindente  aquam,  ut  populus  per  siccum  gradi 
possit."  (Lact.  de  vera  Sapient,  lib.  iv.)  The  same  Di- 
vine person,  whom  Clemens  Alexandrinus  calls  Mw<rT«Koe 
"AyyiXoc,  and  supposes  to  be  the  conductor  of  Israel  out 
of  Egypt.  Virgil  has  a  thought  which  very  much  resem- 
bles the  Scripture  account  of  this  miracle,  where  he  makes 
the  goddess  Cyrene  in  the  beautiful  episode  of  Aristaeus, 
to  divide  the  waters  for  his  passage,  and  even  to  compel 
them  to  stand  on  a  heap,  as  the  Psalmist  expresses  it : — 

"  Simul  alta  jubet  discedere  latd 
FInmina,  qua  juvenis  gressus  inferret ;  at  ilium 
Curvata  in  montis  faciem  circumstetit  unda, 
Accepitque  sinu  vasto."  (Georg.  iv.  339.) 

Ver.  10.  For  they  were  yet  mindful  of  the  things  thai  were 
done  while  they  sojourned  (in  the  strange  land).]  'E^it'juvrivro 
yap  iTi  Tfov  Iv  rg  irapoiK'u}  avTwv.  The  words  in  the  paren- 
theses are  added  by  our  translators  for  explanation's  sake, 
and  are  properly  enough  inserted,  to  confine  the  sense  to 
what  happened  in  their  sojourning  in  Egypt.  The  place 
itself  may  be  differently  interpreted,  according  as  we  un- 
derstand it  of  the  Israelites,  as  on  the  banks  of  the  Red 
Sea,  immediately  after  their  passage,  or  of  them  after  their 
continuance  in  the  wilderness  for  some  considerable  time. 
If  taken  in  the  former  sense,  is  it  any  wonder  that  the  Is- 
raelites should  be  yet  mindful  of  the  plagues  of  Egypt, 
which  were  so  very  lately  inflicted,  and  some  indeed  but 
just  passed,  and  all  of  them  together,  according  to  the 
learned  Usher's  account,  (Ann.  ad  A.  M.  2513.)  lasted 
barely  a  month,  and  even  according  to  the  Jewish  compu- 
tation, which  is  the  longest,  not  a  twelvemonth  ?  Some 
critics  therefore  understand  tn  here,  which  the  oriental 
versions  wholly  omit,  in  the  sense  of  moreover,  or  besides; 
"  That  in  the  midst  of  their  triumph  for  their  present  deliver- 
ance, it  was  an  increase  of  their  joy,  when  they  remem- 
bered besides  in  how  many  other  instances  God  had  inter- 
posed in  their  favour  when  they  were  in  Egypt,  and  the 
signal  difference  he  made  in  the  execution  of  his  plagues, 
between  the  Egyptians  and  his  chosen."  Or  it  may  be  un- 
derstood of  the  Israelites  after  their  continuance  for  some 
considerable  time  in  the  wilderness ;  "  That  the  sense  of  the 
many  signal  mercies  which  God  had  vouchsafed  to  them  in 
their  Egyptian  bondage,  was  not  yet  obliterated ;  they  com- 
pared the  plagues  inflicted  on  their  enemies  with  the  many 


blessings  conferred  upon  themselves ;  how  the  river  Nile, 
contrary  to  its  nature,  was  troubled  with  foul  blood ;  and 
instead  of  fishes,  which  it  furnished  before  in  great  abun- 
dance, and  was  indeed  the  usual  food  of  the  inhabitants, 
(Numb.  xi.  5.)  cast  forth  disagreeable  shoals  of  frogs : 
(Exod.  viii.)  that  the  soil  of  Egypt,  rich  and  fruitful  as  it 
was,  instead  of  cattle  and  creatures  useful,  bred  venomous 
flies,  and  swarmed  with  noxious  and  destructive  animals. 
— They  remembered  how,  through  the  providence  of  God, 
and  his  distinguishing  care  over  them,  they  were  free  at  the 
same  time  from  the  general  calamities ;  and  when  the  earth 
and  water  both  conspired  to  plague  the  Egj'ptians,  those 
very  elements  favoured  the  Israelites,  the  former  in  sup- 
plying them  with  food,  and  the  latter  by  opening  a  passage 
for  them." 

How  the  ground  brought  forth  flies  instead  of  cattle.^ 
The  marginal  reading  is,  lice.  "  What  is  more  despicable 
(says  Philo)  than  a  louse  ?  and  yet  of  such  force  and  mo- 
ment did  these  vermin  prove,  as  even  to  extort  from  the 
Egyptians  an  open  confession  and  acknowledgment  that 
this  was  the  finger  of  God,  who  can  make  the  most  incon- 
siderable creatures  become  terrible,  when  appointed  to 
execute  his  vengeance."  (De  Vita  Mosis,  lib.  i.)  Our 
version  here  is  not  very  accurate,  or  rather  this  writer,  for 
the  ground  in  reality  does  not  bring  forth  flies,  much  less 
cattle ;  the  meaning  is,  and  the  sense  is  more  natural  and 
just,  that  the  ground  was  so  disposed  by  God,  as  to  be  a 
proper  nidus  for  the  generation  of  flies,  but  did  not  afford 
its  usual  nourishment  for  the  support  and  increase  of  cattle. 
This  explication  is  favoured  by  Psal.  civ.  14.  where  the 
Psalmist,  enumerating  the  gracious  dispensations  of  God's 
providence,  says.  He  bringeth  forth  grass  for  the  cattle ; 
and  immediately  after  he  is  said  to  bring,  i^ayayiiv  (the 
word  here  used),  bread  and  wine  out  of  the  earth,  for  the 
comfort  and  refreshment  of  men  ;  where  the  sense  is  not, 
that  God  bringeth  these  good  creatures  themselves  imme- 
diately out  of  the  earth,  but  makes  it  fruitful,  and  disposes 
it  in  a  manner  proper  for  the  producing  them. 

Ver.  11.  But  afterward  they  saw  a  new  generation  of 
fowls,  when,  being  led  with  their  appetite,  they  asked  deli- 
cate meats.']  The  meaning  here  is,  that  as  the  ground  was 
so  disposed  as  to  bring  forth  flies,  and  the  river  frogs,  for 
the  punishment  of  the  Egyptians  in  an  unprecedented  man- 
ner, so,  to  shew  his  favour  to  the  Israelites,  God  furnished 
them  in  the  wilderness  with  a  new  sort  or  generation  of 
fowls  for  their  entertainment.  But  we  are  not  to  imagine 
that  the  quails,  which  are  the  fowls  here  referred  to,  were 
at  that  time  a  species  new  created,  or  miraculous,  as  having 
never  before  existed :  the  expression  is  figurative,  and  in- 
timates, either  that  these  birds  were  in  the  desert,  where 
they  did  not  use  to  appear,  or  that  they  were  new  with  re- 
spect to  the  Israelites,  or  that  the  manner  of  their  appear- 
ing in  such  large  flocks  was  unusual.  Moses,  who  men- 
tions this  after  a  more  simple  manner,  says  only,  that  a 
wind  from  the  Lord  carried  them  into  the  wilderness,  and 
made  them  fall  round  about  the  tents  of  the  Israelites. 
Josephus  supposes  these  birds  to  come  from  the  Arabian 
Gulf,  and  then  adds,  very  oddly,  that  they  were  so  tired  with 
crossing  it,  that  they  dropped  down,  being  quite  weary, 
into  the  camp  of  the  Hebrews;  (Antiq.  lib.  iii.  cap.  1.)  as 
if  it  was  likely  that  they  should  be  tired  just  at  that  parti- 
cular spot,  and  could  not  fly  farther,  or  stop  shorter,  or  that 
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God  himself,  by  whose  orders  they  were  sent,  had  not  di- 
rected their  course,  and  appointed  where  they  should  fall. 
This  seems  another  instance,  where  Josephus,  by  attempt- 
ing a  solution,  extenuates  the  miracle. 

Ver.  12.  For  quails  came  up  unto  them  from  the  sea  for 
their  contentment. 1  Eic  vapanvOiav  avifin  avroTe  anb  SaXao- 
ff»)c  oprvyofiTiTpa.  There  is  no  necessity  for  supposing,  as 
some  have  fancifully  done,  that  one  particular  bird,  the 
guide  and  conductor  of  a  great  number  that  followed,  is 
here  meant,  for  opruyojUTrrpa,  by  synecdoche,  is  put  for  a 
multitude  of  them,  instances  of  this  are  frequent  in  the 
sacred  writings,  particularly  in  the  Scripture  account  of 
the  plagues  of  Egypt:  thus,  where  it  is  said  in  our  version 
that  the  frogs  came  up  and  covered  the  land,  the  LXX. 
render,  avtj5i(idiT^ri  6  fidrpaxog,  koi  iKoXvi^t  rriv  yijv  AlyvvTov, 
(Exod.  viii.  6.)  and  so  it  is  in  the  Hebrew.  And  in  the  de- 
scription of  the  plague  of  lice,  (Exod.  viii.  17.)  the  Hebrew 
again  expresses  it  by  the  singular  number.  The  like  may 
be  observed  of  the  locusts,  which,  though  they  are  described 
as  covering  the  face  of  the  whole  earth,  and  darkening  the 
land  through  the  infinity  of  their  number,  (Exod.  x.  12.  14.) 
yet,  in  the  original,  are  mentioned  only  as  one.  the  locust. 
And  the  LXX.  express  it  in  like  manner,  avajSijrw  dicptc  iirl 

ri}v  yifv nporipa  avrrig  ov  yiyove  rotavrrj  wcpig,  ifoi  fura 

ravra  ovk  icnai  ovrwg, 

Ver.  13.  And  punishments  came  upon  the  sinners,  not 
without  former  signs,  by  the  force  of  thunders.}  The  render- 
ing of  the  Geneva  Bible  is  more  intelligible  here,  But  pu- 
nishments came  upon  the  sinners,  not  without  signs,  that 
were  given  by  great  thunderings ;  which  seems  preferable 
too,  as  it  preserves  the  opposition  better,  and  the  Syriac 
and  Arabic  render  in  like  manner.  I  cannot  agree  with 
those  interpreters,  that  would  refer  this  passage  to  the  de- 
solation occasioned  by  the  strange  lightning  and  hail,  men- 
tioned xvi.  22.  for  then  the  pointing  should"  be  different ; 
nor  do  we  read  of  any  signs  preceding  that  plague.  I  am 
more  inclined  to  understand  it  of  the  great  overthrow  in 
the  Red  Sea,  "That,  as  God  had  given  the  Israelites  many 
tokens  and  proofs  of  his  favour,  to  encourage  their  trust 
and  dependance  upon  him,  so  with  respect  to  the  Egyp- 
tians, called  here,  emphatically,  the  sinners,  their  sad  ca- 
tastrophe came  not  upon  them  without  warning,  and  the 
notice  of  foreboding  thunders."  This  is  agreeable  to  what 
Josephus  writes,  "  That  this  judgment  was  preceded  with 
fierce  winds  and  tempests,  violent  storms  of  hail  and  rain, 
and  terrible  thunders  and  lightnings."  (Antiq.  lib.  ii.  cap. 
16.)  And  this  probably  is  meant  by  those  words  of  Moses, 
that  the  Lord  troubled  the  host  of  the  Egyptians,  and  toojc 
off  their  chariot-wheels,  that  they  drove  them  heavily.  (Exod. 
xiv.  24.)  And  to  this  learned  men  apply  those  words  of 
the  Psalmist,  The  clouds  poured  out  water,  the  air  thun- 
dered, and  thine  arrows  went  abroad:  the  voice  of  thy  thun- 
der was  heard  round  about  (where  the  LXX.  read  very 
remarkably,  (jtaivrj  t^c  ^povTije  aov  ivrti^  '"poxv*  ''"'^  curruum, 
according  to  the  Vulgate),  the  lightnings  shone  upon  the 
ground,  the  earth  was  moved,  and  shook  withal.  (Psal. 
Ixxvii.  17, 18,    See  De  Muis,  Hammond,  Patrick  in  loc.) 

For  they  suffered  justly,  according  to  their  own  wicked- 
ness, insomuch  as  they  used  a  more  hard  and  hateful  beha- 
viour towards  strangers.]  The  sense  of  this  whole  verse, 
according  to  Grotius,  is,  that  the  punishment  of  the  Egyp- 
tians did  not  happen  to  them  without  proper  warning  of 
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the  consequence  of  their  inhuman  behaviour,  which  they 
might  have  learnt  from  the  punishment  of  the  people  of 
Sodom  in  particular,  whom  the  Lord  destroyed  with  fire 
from  heaven,  for  their  great  wickedness  and  inhospitality. 
And,  indeed,  their  punishment  is  expressly  mentioned  by 
St.  Peter,  as  a  designed  example  of  God's  vengeance  upon 
the  ungodly  to  all  future  ages.  Calmet's  exposition  is  to  the 
same  purpose,  "  That  the  goodness  of  God  had  along  time 
before  given  notice  to  the  Egyptians  of  the  misfortunes 
which  threatened  them,  by  the  thunder  and  fire  from  heaven 
which  fell  upon  the  Sodomites  for  their  inhumanity  towards 
strangers,  in  which  the  Egyptians,  imitating  or  rather  ex- 
ceeding them,  mighthave  read  their  own  fate."  (Com.inloc.) 
Philo  speaks  of  their  behaviour  towards  the  Jews  in  like 
manner,  and  takes  notice  of  the  like  aggravating  circum- 
stances :  Sivoi  ^aav  oi  'louSaToi . .  .  koi  rpoirov  riva  tKtrat,  k.  t.  A. 
Judai,  exteri  et  hospites  erant  (cum  auctores  generis  fame 
coacti  per  inopiam  alimentorum  Babylone,  et  ex  superiori- 
bus  satrapiis  profecti  in  jEgyptum  demigrassent )  et  quodam 
modo  supplices,  tanquam  in  asylum  sacrum,  adfidem  regis, 
et  incolarum  misericordiam  confugerant  ....  Eos  igitur  qui 
patriam  reliquerant,  in  JEgyptum  advenerant,  ut  in  altera 
patria  tuto  habitaturi,  Regionis  Imperator  servilem  in  mo- 
dum  vexabat,  et  tanquam  belli  jure  captos,  aut  tanquam 
vernas  dejusto  domino  emptos  opprimebat,  et  pro  mancipiis 
habebat,  qui  non  modo  liberi  erant,  verum  etiam  hospites, 
supplices,  inquilini,  mox  etiam  jussa  supra  vires  imperabat, 
laborem  labore  alio  subinde  cumulans,  deficientesque  ferrum 
sequebatur.  (De  Vita  Mosis.  See  also  Orig.  cont.  Cels. 
lib.  iii.  cap.  114.) 

Ver.  14.  But  these  brought  friends  into  bondage  that  had 
well  deserved  of  them.}  Ovtoi  Sc  ivepyirag  ^ivovg  tSouXwvro' 
i.  e.  These  made  slaves  of  strangers  that  had  been  benefac- 
tors to  them ;  Coverdale's  and  the  Geneva  Bibles  render, 
with  more  propriety,  brought  the  strangers  into  bondage 
that  did  them  good.  For  the  Egyptians,  after  having  re- 
ceived great  advantages  from  Joseph,  especially  in  the 
time  of  famine,  and  from  the  Israelites  in  general  by  the 
improvement  of  their  land;  after  having  invited  Jacob's 
family  to  settle  among  them,  and  made  great  rejoicings  at 
their  coming, — at  length,  even  though  they  were  incorpo- 
rated, perfidiously  treated  them  with  unheard-of  severities. 

Ver.  15,  16.  And  not  only  so,  but  peradventure  some 
respect  shall  be  had  of  those,  because  they  used  strangers 
not  kindly ;  but  these  very  grievously  afflicted  them,  whom 
they  had  received  with  feastings,  and  were  already  made 
partakers  of  the  same  laws  with  them.}  The  meaning  is, 
that  it  was  some  mitigation  of  the  fault  of  the  Sodomites, 
or  that  some  regard,  itnaKOTrfi  (see  iv.  15.)  ought  to  be 
had  to  them  on  this  account,  because  the  unkind  treat- 
ment they  were  guilty  of  was  done  to  persons  unknown,  to 
foreigners,  and  such  as  had  no  civil  or  political  relation 
to  them.  But  the  Egyptians  enslaved  those  whom  they 
had  invited,  that  were  freely  admitted  among  them,  that 
lived  imder  the  same  roofs,  were  governed  by  the  same 
laws,  and  partakers  of  the  same  common  rights  and  privi- 
leges. This  explication  is  according  to  the  reading  of  the 
Vatican  copy,  which  Grotius  thinks  corrupt  here,  and  has 
attempted  to  restore  the  text  thus,  Kal  nv  n6vov,  d\X  d  tiq 
iirtuKOTri)  toTT)  aiiTOiQ,  iir^l  aTrt^^wc  npoatBlxqvTi)  roug  dWoTpi- 
ovg,  olSe  furd  iopTaafidrwv  iiaii^dfiivoi,  k,  r.  A.  t.  e.  If  the 
Sodomites  deserved  to  b?  punished  for  using  strangers  so 
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inhospitably,  the  Eg:yptians  did  much  more,  who  evil-en- 
treated such  as  were  inmates,  neighbours,  friends.  And 
thus  iiriaKoirfj  is  used  by  tliis  writer,  xiv.  11.  This  con- 
jecture Calraet  approves  of,  as  making  the  sense  clearer, 
and  agreeing  better  with  the  context.  It  may  be  proper 
to  observe,  that  the  comparison,  which  runs  here  in  favour 
of  the  Sodomites,  must  be  confined  to  the  single  point  of 
their  denying  assistance  to  such  as  were  mere  strangers, 
and  quite  unknown;  for  considering  their  general  beha- 
viour to  the  angels  after  Lot  had  received  them,  which  was 
the  greatest  breach  of  hospitality,  and  their  unnatural  de- 
signs upon  them,  which  was  an  attempt  of  the  greatest 
wickedness,  no  behaviour  of  the  Egyptians  could  be  so 
hateful,  nor  any  action  so  criminal.  Our  translators  pro- 
bably were  sensible  of  this  when  they  inserted  peradventure 
in  the  text,  which  has  nothing  to  answer  it  in  the  original. 

Ver.  17.  Therefore  even  with  blindness  were  these  stricken, 
as  those  were  at  the  doors  of  the  righteous  man,  when,  being 
compassed  about  with  horrible  great  darkness,  every  one 
sought  the  passage  of  his  own  doors.^  The  Vatican  copy 
reads,  "EKaarog  tCiv  avTov  ^vpwv  ttjv  BloBov  it^Tiret'  Every 
one  sought  the  passage,  not  of  his  own,  but  of  the  righteous 
man's  doors.  And  this  indeed  seems  to  be  the  sense  of 
the  fact,  as  it  is  recorded,  Gen.  xix.  11.  where  it  is  said, 
that  they  wearied  themselves  to  find  out  the  door.  (See  Patr. 
in  loc.)  Our  translators  followed  a  copy  which  read, 
'Ekootoc  twv  f.avTi>v  ^upiiiv  ttjv  S/oSov  Itiiirei]  which  is  the 
reading  of  the  Alexand.  MS.  and  of  the  Syriac  and  Arabic 
versions,  and  is  indeed  less  doubtful  and  ambiguous.  Ac- 
cording to  this  reading,  the  sense  is,  whether  we  under- 
stand the  place  of  the  Sodomites  or  Egyptians,  that  they 
were  so  confounded  with  an  excess  of  blindness,  that  they 
could  not  find  out  even  their  own  doors.  The  Greek  text, 
both  here  and  in  Gen.  xix.  expresses  this  blindness  by 
dopaala,  in  the  singular  number,  but  the  original  in  the 
latter  has  blindnesses  in  the  plural,  and  the  Jerusalem  Tar- 
gum  renders  in  like  manner,  by  ceecitatibus,  which  denotes 
very  great  and  extreme  blindness.  Thus  where  the  prophet 
mentions  bitter  weeping,  (Jer.  xxxi.  1.5.)  as  our  translators 
render,  in  the  original  is,  weeping  of  bitternesses  /  fletus  ama- 
ritudinum,  according  to  the  Interlineary  version,  which  the 
evangelist  expounds,  weeping  and  great  mourning.  (Matt, 
ii.  18.)  According  to  some,  the  Hebrew  etymology  of 
Sodom  implies  darkness.  (See  Fhilo  de  confus.  Linguar. 
Hesychius  in  voce  'S.oBofia.) 

Ver.  18.  For  the  elements  were  changed  in  themselves,  by 
a  kind  of  harmony,  like  as  in  a  psaltery  notes  change  the 
name  of  the  tune,  and  yet  are  always  sounds,  which  may 
well  be  perceived  by  the  sight  of  the  things  that  have  been 
done.^  A«'  iavrwv  yap  to  (TTOt^eia  fiiOapfioKofieva,  Hxnnp  iv 
xpaXTttpli^  <j>96yyoi  tov  pvOfxov  to  ovofna  BiaXkaaaovai  navrort 
ftivovra  iv  fiXft  ^Trtp  i<n\v  tiKaaai  etc  t^c  twv  yeyovortov  oipfwg 
aicpt/3a)c-  This  is  the  reading  according  to  Grabe's  edition ; 
but  the  Vatican  has  /ufvovra  ^xv »  omitting  the  preposition ; 
|UE0ap/uo^o/ucva  is  not  well  rendered,  changed  by  a  kind  of 
harmony,  nor  Si'  tavrdiv,  in  themselves:  nor  do  they  thus 
give  any  idea  that  is  clear  or  consistent,  ' ni6apfxo?l6fifva 
denoting  rather  change  of  order  and  disposition  (from 
liiOapfioKoj,  transmuto  adaptando  aliter),  and  ?«'  iavTuiv, 
throughout,  or  among  themselves,  which  is  a  better  render- 
ing. Nor  is  our  version  more  happy  in  applying  iravrort 
fiivovra  iv  yxf)  to  (pOoyyoi,  which  very  manifestly  relates  to 


theelements,  to  the  <rroixtla  jucdap/uo^ojuEva,  and  not  to  sounds. 
For  the  sense  is  (which  will  still  be  clearer  by  putting  the 
simile  in  a  parenthesis),  that  the  change,  or  new  disposition 
of  the  elements  among  themselves,  which  is  described  in 
the  three  following  verses,  occasioned  no  disorder  or  con- 
fusion ;  but  the  elements,  notwithstanding  their  changing 
place,  preserved  that  harmony  which  is  peculiar  to  them, 
■jravTOTE  fiivovra  iv  ^xv »  always  continuing  in  concert :  as 
in  a  psaltery,  or  instrument  of  music,  by  the  different  move- 
ment of  the  strings  the  tune  is  diversified,  and  the  name  or 
kind  of  the  measure  or  mode,  the  to  pvd/iov  ovofia,  is  thereby 
altered :  as  among  the  Greeks  there  were  different  names 
for  their  different  modes,  Phrygian,  Dorian,  Lydian  ;  and 
the  same  occurs  among  the  Hebrews,  who  intimate  every 
such  ivaXkayri  ft(X.ovQ,  or  change  of  modulation,  by  the  term 
Selah,  which  the  LXX.  very  properly  render  dta^aX/ia. 
(See  Phavorinus,  and  Suidas  in  voce.)  The  elements  are 
always  a  kind  of  emblem  of  the  harmony  of  sounds,  which 
they  preserved  under  this  new  change,  as  in  their  natural 
state ;  for  such  a  transitory  alteration  occasioned  no  more 
jarring  in  the  system  and  order  of  the  world,  than  different 
sounds  arising  from  the  several  strings  of  an  instrument,  or 
froin  symphonies  and  voices  of  all  pitches,  disturb  the 
melody  of  music,  which  the  variety  rather  perfects  than 
confounds.  Seneca  has  finely  described  this  agreeable  and 
regular  confusion;  "  Nonne  vides  quam  multorum  vocibus 
chorus  constat?  Unus  tamen  ex  omnibus  sonus  redditur. 
Aliqua  illic  acuta  est,  aliqua  gravis,  aliqua  media.  Acce- 
dunt  viris  fceminae,  interponuntur  tibiae,  singulorum  ibi 
latent  voces,  omnium  apparent :"  (Epist.  48.)  which  Philo, 
borrowing  the  thought  from  the  terms  of  music,  as  beau- 
tifully expresses  concerning  the  harmony  of  the  natural 
world,  Tj  Si  ^vaiq  ....  Triv  rrvfi^wvlav  tov  ttovtoc  t?  ivavrm- 
TTiTwv  ivapfioaafiivri.  (De  Mose,  lib.  i.)  And  in  this  sense 
we  are  to  understand  Homer,  where  he  makes  Jupiter, 
the  lord  of  nature,  pleased  with  the  discord  of  the  gods : 
(Iliad,  xxi.)  that  is,  according  to  Eustathius,  with  the  war 
of  earth,  sea,  and  air,  &c.  because  the  harmony  of  all 
beings  arises  from  that  discord :  thus  earth  is  opposite  to 
water,  air  to  earth,  and  water  to  them  all ;  and  yet  from 
this  opposition  arises  that  discordant  concord  by  which  all 
nature  subsists.  Thus  heat  and  cold,  moist  and  dry,  are 
in  a  continual  war ;  yet  upon  this  depends  the  fertility  of 
the  earth,  and  the  beauty  of  the  creation. — But  there  may, 
perhaps,  another  sense  be  given  of  this  passage  of  our  au- 
thor's, if  we  consider  pvOfibc  as  meaning  a  set  of  measures 
or  musical  sounds,  ranged  at  certain  proportioned  inter- 
vals, answering  to  our  scale  in  music;  for  the  ancients 
seem  to  have  had  several  pvOfiol,  or  scales,  to  which  the 
sounds  or  strings  of  different  harps  were  proportioned  and 
adjusted,  and  <j>66yyoi  tov  pvdfioii  together  may  imply  the 
differently-proportioned  intervals  of  the  measure,  scale,  or 
pvQfioq,  which  the  strings  producing  the  sounds  are  set  to 
and  adjusted  by.  And  these  different  sets  of  sounds,  pro- 
portioned to  the  different  p\Sfio\,  changed  the  kind  of  the 
music,  and  produced  different  tovoj,  or  modes,  which  Ari- 
stoxenus  and  Euclid  make  to  be  thirteen,  and  Ptolemy 
only  seven.  (See  Plato  de  Leg.  lib.  ii.  Eucl.  Ilepi  apfiov. 
H.  Steph.  Greek  Lexicon.)  So  that  it  is  not  improbable 
but  that  the  true  reading  of  this  simile  may  be,  Sjcmto  iv 
\paXTripiti>  ipOoyyoi  tov  pvOpov  tovov  ciaWaaaovai,  wavroTt,  or 
navTa  8c  pivovra  iv  j/xv-    Which  still  heightens  the  musical 
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allusion,  and  the  sense  of  the  whole  verse,  as  follows; 
"  For  the  elements  were  transposed  among  themselves 
without  losing  their  proper  harmony;  as  in  a  psaltery,  or 
ancient  harp,  the  sounds  of  the  harmonic  scale,  new  pro- 
portioned among  themselves,  change  the  mode  of  the 
music,  and  yet  all  continues  regular  and  in  tune  :"  which 
one  may  guess  to  be  the  tlien  state  of  the  elements,  Ik  rije  nSv 
■yiyovoTwv  o;//£wc  aKQifiovq-  i.  e.  from  an  accurate  view  and 
examination  of  what  then  happened ;  for  so  I  would  choose 
rather  to  rencJer  with  Junius,  than  to  understand  aKp(j3tJc 
adverbially,  and  apply  it  to  iiKoaai,  as  our  translators  do, 
with  which  it  does  not  properly  accord.  I  shall  only  ob- 
serve farther,  that  as  the  ancient  philosophers  frequently 
compare  the  symmetry  of  the  world  to  a  concert  of  fine 
music,  (see  Plut.  in  lib.  De  Mus.  Macrob.  in  Som.  Scip.) 
which,  though  of  a  compound  nature,  and  admitting  of  a 
great  variety  of  notes  and  changes,  is  nevertheless  ravish- 
ing and  beautiful ;  so  this  writer  manifestly  adopts  here  the 
same  thought,  and  applies  it  to  what  happened  in  Egypt 
and  in  the  desert,  and  from  hence  illustrates  God's  deal- 
ings with  the  Israelites  and  the  Egyptians,  whose  miracles, 
whether  displayed  in  the  way  of  judgment  or  mercy,  though 
they  overruled  the  powers  of  nature,  yet  no  ways  discon- 
certed the  regular  and  beautiful  order  of  it. 

Ver.  19.  For  earthly  things  were  turned  into  watery,  and 
the  things  tliat  before  swam  in  the  water,  now  went  upon  the 
ground.]  i.  e.  Both  the  Israelites  and  their  cattle  passed 
through  the  Red  Sea  itself,  as  safe  as  on  dry  ground,  and 
the  frogs  leaving  the  waters,  not  only  overspread  the  land 
of  Egypt,  but  entered  into  the  houses  of  the  Egyptians, 
and  evim  into  their  kings'  chambers.  (Psal.  cv.  30.) 

Ver.  20.  The  fire  had  power  in  the  water,  forgetting  his 
own  virtue;  and  the  ivater  forgat  his  own  quenching  nature.] 
This  refers  to  the  plague  of  rain,  hail,  and  fire  mixed  with 
it,  mentioned  before.  It  is  observable  that  in  this  plague, 
God  made  use  of  three  of  the  elements  at  one  time,  as  his 
instruments  of  vengeance.  For  as  the  Egyptians  had  a 
conceit  that  there  were  many  local  deities,  some  presiding 
over  the  air,  others  over  the  waters,  some  celestial,  and 
others  ruling  over  the  earth;  hence  Jehovah,  the  only  true 
God,  thought  it  necessary  to  assert  his  own  unity,  and 
shew  the  immensity  and  universality  of  his  dominion  and 
power,  by  commanding  at  the  same  time  so  many  of  the 
elements  to  fulfil  his  will  in  chastising  this  rebellious  peo- 
ple.    (See  note  on  xvi.  16 — 1ft.) 

Ver.  21.  On  the  other  side  the  flames  wasted  not  the  flesh 
of  the  corruptible  living  things,  though  they  walked  therein.] 
i.  e.  The  flames  were  mitigated,  that  they  might  not  bum 
up  the  beasts  that  were  sent  against  the  ungodly,  as  the 
author  expresses  himself  in  xvi.  18.  According  to  the 
description  here  given  of  the  corruptible  living  things, 
it  seems  most  agreeable  to  understand  the  locusts  in  par- 
ticular (though  even  these  cannot  strictly  be  supposed  then 
existing,  nor  does  the  Mosaic  account  countenance  any 
such  long  continuance  of  them ;  see  note  on  the  place  re- 
ferred to),  which  are  described  as  a  nation  by  the  prophet 
Joel,  and  their  march  like  that  of  an  army,  for  desolation. 
The  Syriac  version  seems  to  confirm  this  sense,  bestias  vasta- 
tricesflamma  non  eariMsiY,  which  suits  with  the  character  given 
in  history  of  these  mischievous  and  destructive  creatures. 

Neither  melted  therj  the  icy  kind  of  heavenly  meat  tJiat 
was  of  nature  apt  to  melt.]  i.  e.  The  fire  had  no  power 


over  the  same  manna,  which  the  sun  could  easily  dissolve 
in  the  field.  Manna  is  here  called  icy,  not  only  from  its 
resisting  the  fire,  but  from  its  being  generated  in  or  by 
the  air,  or  from  its  resembling  in  smallness  thehoar  frost  on 
the  ground ;  the  Geneva  Bible  renders,  Neither  melted  they 
that  which  seemed  to  be  ice,  and  was  of  a  nature  that  would 
melt,  and  yet  was  an  immortal  meat.  As  ambrosia  was 
supposed  to  be  the  food  of  the  gods,  so  manna,  as  coming 
down  from  heaven,  or,  according  to  others,  as  being  the 
bread  of  angels  inhabiting  there,  is  called  dfi(5poma  rpo^ri 
by  this  writer,  and  by  Philo  ri  ovpaviog  Tpo(j>ri.  (See  notes 
on  chap,  xvi.)  From  the  use  of  this  word,  and  some  others 
drawn  from  the  heathen  writings,  Calmet  infers  our  au- 
thor's acquaintance  with  them.  The  LXX.  and  the  Vul- 
gate have  taken  the  same  liberty  of  borrowing  words  from 
the  poets,  even  in  parts  of  the  inspired  writings.  Thus 
Job  ix.  9.  they  insert  the  names  of  Pleiades  Hyades,  and 
Arcturu^.  And  in  xlii.  14.  they  call  the  name  of  Job's 
third  daughter,  kejooc  'AjuaX0otac,  the  horn  of  Amalthtea, 
alluding  to  the  Grecian  fable,  which  arose  long  after  Job's 
time. 

Ver.  22.  For  in  all  things,  O  Lord,  thou  didst  magnify 
thy  people,  and  glorify  them,  neither  didst  thou  lightly  re- 
gard them :  but  didst  assist  them  in  every  time  and  place.] 
What  our  author  here  adds  of  God's  having  magnified  and 
glorified  the  Israelites  in  all  things,  and  assisted  them  in 
every  time  and  place,  is  another  instance  of  JeAvish  opi- 
niatry  and  conceit.  (See  note  on  x.  15.)  It  is  according  to 
the  sentiment  of  that  people,  who  imagined  themselves  to 
be  the  only  beloved  of  God,  that  they  had  an  unchangeable 
interest  in  him,  and  that  no  neglect  or  undutiful  behaviour 
of  theirs  could  alienate  them  from  his  favour,  or  make  him 
become  their  enemy,  and  reject  them;  that  God  would 
never  punish  his  own  people,  in  covenant  with  him,  and 
who  were  called  by  his  name,  in  any  such  severe  manner, 
as  to  make  them  examples  to  all  other  nations,  and  nothing 
could  ever  persuade  them  that  their  city  or  temple  .should 
actually  be  destroyed :  but  notwithstjinding  their  boasted 
interest,  fancied  alliance,  and  fond  dependance  upon  their 
adoption  and  privileges,  God  at  length  thought  fit  to  reject 
them,  and  has  set  a  mark  upon  them,  like  the  curse  of 
Cain,  as  St.  Austin  expresses  it,  (Com.  in  Psal.  Iviii.)  to 
let  others  see,  what  a  difl'erence  in  the  same  people  the  love 
or  displeasure  of  God  can  make,  and  that  his  favour  to 
any  nation  is  not  absolute,  unconditional,  and  hereditary. 
The  very  learned  Dr.  Jackson' observes,  (tom.  iii.p.  210.) 
that  our  author  in  this  work  proceeds  upon  right  principles 
in  making  the  Egyptians,  as  well  as  the  Canaanites,  to  be 
an  accursed  seed  from  the  beginning,  as  being  the  off"spring 
of  Cham ;  and  the  children  of  Israel  to  be  a  seed  doubly 
blessed,  as  being  the  progeny  of  Shem  and  of  faithful  Abra- 
ham :  but  that  he  is  guilty  of  a  twofold  error  in  his  infer- 
ence and  consequences,  first,  in  presuming  that  the  curse 
derived  from  their  father  Cham  should  be  perpetually  upon 
the  Egyptians  ;  secondly,  that  the  blessing  derived  from 
Shem  and  Abraham  unto  their  seed,  should  be  absolutely 
everlasting,  and  go  along  with  them  in  every  time  and 
place.  For,  continues  he,  the  calendar  made  by  this 
learned  author,  of  the  opposite  fates  or  destinies  of  the 
Egyptians  and  the  Jews,  began  in  his  own  time  to  vary,  and 
shortly  after  our  Saviour's  resurrection  to  be  out  of  date, 
and  even  quite  inverted  :  for  the  lot  or  destiny  which  this 
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good  author  assigned  unto  the  ungodly  Egyptians,  That 
wrath  should  come  upon  them  without  mercy  unto  the  end, 
(xix.  1.)  did  at  length  fall  upon  his  presumed  holy  ones, 
upon  the  Jews  his  countrymen,  of  whom  St.  Paul  gives  this 
melancholy  account,  and  very  indifferent  character;  That 
they  both  killed  the  Lord  Jesus  and  their  own  prophets,  and 
persecuted  the  apostles,  being  contraty  to  all  men,  and  dis- 
pleasing to  God ;  forbidding  to  speak  to  the  gentiles  that 
they  might  be  saved,  filling  up  the  measure  of  their  sins,  so 
that  wrath  is  come  upon  them  to  the  uttermost.  (1  Thess.  ii. 
15, 16.)  But  this  induration,  which  through  their  own  fault 
hath  happened  to  the  seed  of  Shem  and  Abraham  in  a 
greater  measure,  and  for  a  longer  time,  than  that  which  be- 
fel  the  seed  of  Cham,  or  the  Egyptians,  will  not,  we  have 
reason  to  think,  be  a  perpetual  curse  upon  that  people,  nor 
their  rejection  be  absolute  and  final;  but  continue  only 
until  the  fulness  of  the  gentiles  shall  come  in,  when  the  na- 
tural brandies,  if  they  abide  not  still  in  unbelief,  shall  be 
graffed  again  into  their  oivn  olive-tree.  (Rom.  xi.  23.) 
Grotius  and  Calmet  imagine  this  book,  as  we  now  have  it, 
imperfect  and  unfinished  ;  but  others  have  commended  it 
as  concluding  properly  with  a  just  reflection  and  in- 
structive moral,  viz.  That  the  righteous  are  more  particu- 
larly the  care  of  heaven;  that  God  provides  for  their  safety 
and  happiness,  and  is  ready  to  assist  his  chosen,  and  such 
as  continue  steadfast  in  his  covenant,  in  every  time  and 
place.  A  consideration  the  most  efl"ectual  and  engaging  to 
recommend  the  study  and  practice  of  true  wisdom  and 
piety,  which  was  the  great  and  laudable  end  proposed  by 
the  author  of  this  book;  and,  when  sincerely  intended,  and 
happily  accomplished,  is  the  glory  of  all  other  works  and 
undertakings. 
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O  the  end  of  the  note  on  chap.  i.  4.  add — It  is  observ- 
able, that  the  author  here  insists  upon  purity  both  in  body 
and  spirit ;  nor  is  wisdom,  as  understood  by  this  writer,  to 
be  attained  without  such  a  perfect  integrity.  The  body  it- 
self indeed,  as  such,  cannot  be  the  habitation  of  wisdom  ; 
but  through  the  strict  union  which  is  between  it  and  the 
soul,  the  actions  and  passions  of  one  necessarily  affect  the 
other.  Hence  the  pollutions  of  the  soul  communicate 
themselves  to  the  body,  as  the  defilements  of  the  body 
vitiate  and  infect  the  soul ;  with  great  reason,  therefore,  it 
is  required  as  a  necessary  means  towards  obtaining  wis- 
dom, that  we  should  glorify  God  both  in  our  bodies  and  in 
our  spirits,  which  is  the  advice  of  the  inspired  writer, 
1  Cor.  vi.  20. 

Chap.  i.  15.  Add  to  the  end  of  the  note — Calmet  gives 
another  sense  of  this  place.  That  righteousness  has  always 
existed,  and  shall  never  cease  to  be ;  for  there  have  been 
from  the  beginning,  and  will  ever  continue  to  be,  some 
good  persons,  in  every  age,  who  arc  as  shining  lights 
amidst  a  perverse  and  crooked  generation;  so  that,  as  Christ 
assures  us,  (Matt.  xvi.  18.)  the  gates  of  hell  shall  not  abso- 
lutely prevail  against  the  church.     As  righteousness  is  a 


blessing  not  originally  foreign  to  our  nature,  one  cannot 
say  that  it  entered  into  the  world  at  a  particular  time  only, 
as  death  did,  and  therefore  is  very  properly  described  to 
be,  "peregrinum  et  adventitium  malum."  (Faust.  Rheg.de 
Grat.  Dei.) 

Chap.  ii.  2.  After  these  words,  "The  Vulgate  also,  with 
Junius,  renders  it  in  like  manner  by  sermo,"  add — By  which 
we  are  to  understand  reason,  or  the  soul :  that  this  is  the 
true  reading  appears  undeniably  from  a  parallel  passage  in 
Lucretius,  whose  philosophy  is  the  same  with  that  of  these 
false  reasoners, 

"  Consilium  quod  nos  animum  mentemque  vocamus, 
Idque  situm  media  in  regione  pectoris  hseret."  (Lib.  iii.) 

And  from  that  of  Empedocles, 

At/ua  -yop  avBfutroiq  weptKapStov  £<m  vorj/ua. 

Chap.  ii.  6.  Let  us  enjoy  the  good  things  that  are  present."] 
'Airo\avefix>ntv  rwv  ovrwv  dyadwv.  The  writer  of  the  twv 
'Eflticwv  fityaXwv,  supposed  to  be  Aristotle,  makes  a  just 
and  proper  distinction  between  KoXa  and  dyaOa'  The  for- 
mer includes  virtues,  and  the  good  and  commendable  ac- 
tions proceeding  from  thence ;  the  latter,  power,  riches, 
glory,  pleasures,  and  the  like :  KaXa  fiiv,  oTov,  rdg  aptrac*  koI 
rag  dn  avTiSv  irpa^ug' — dyaBd  Bi,  dpxqv,  ttXoutov,  Sd^ov,  rtju^v, 
Kol  TO.  TOiavra. 

Chap.  ii.  19.  Let  us  examine  him  xjoith  despitefulness  and 
torture,  that  we  may  know  his  meekness,  and  prove  his  pa- 
tience.'] The  Vulgate  renders,  interrogemus  eum  ;  i.  e.  Let  us 
make  proof  of  his  patience,  and  treat  him  like  a  criminal 
that  is  put  upon  the  rack.  The  verb  sra^etv,  interrogare, 
in  this  book  and  Ecclesiasticus,  signifies  to  chastise  or 
punish.  (See  i.  9.  vi.  3.  xi.  10.  Ecclus.  xvi.  22.  xxiii.  10.) 
Such  a  resolution  in  wicked  men  is  not  to  be  wondered  at. 
We  may  observe,  that  the  best  men  among  the  heathens 
were  generally,  through  their  enemies'  malice,  the  most  un- 
fortunate and  unhappy.  Socrates,  Aristides,  Cato,  Seneca, 
are  all  instances  of  this  truth,  suffering  either  persecution, 
banishment,  or  death.  See  Plato,  de  Rep.  lib.  ii.  where  he 
enumerates  the  punishments  to  which  a  good  man  stands 
exposed,  which  Tully  has  copied,  and  expresses  thus, 
"  Bonus  ille  vir  vexetur,  rapiatur,  manus  denique  ei  au- 
ferantur,  effodiantur  oculi,  damnetur,  vinciatur,  uratur." 
(Lib.  ii.  de  Repub.) 

Chap.  ii.  22.  As  for  the  mysteries  of  God,  they  knew 
them  not,  neither  hoped  they  for  the  wages  of  righteousness, 
nor  discerned  a  reward  for  blameless  souls.]  Not  unlike  this 
is  what  St.  Paul  says  of  the  wicked.  That  the  god  of  this 
world  bli7ids  the  minds  of  those  which  believe  not,  lest  the 
light  of  the  glorious  gospel  should  shine  unto  tliem;  (2  Cor. 
iv.  4.)  and  it  is  very  observable,  that  a  course  of  sin  and 
a  state  of  darkness  are  reciprocal  terms  in  Scripture.  With 
great  propriety,  therefore,  the  wicked  are  here  represented 
as  blinded  to  such  a  degree,  that  they  had  no  regard  for 
any  thing  serious,  much  less  did  they  concern  themselves 
about  revelation,  or  the  great  and  mysterious  truths  con- 
tained in  it;  they  considered  not  God's  proceedings,  nor 
were  affected  by  any  of  his  judgments  or  threatenings ;  and 
as  they  believed  not  another  life,  they  did  not  expect  any 
great  day  of  account,  and  could  have  no  grounds  or  reason 
to  hope  for  future  rewards,  which  are  the  wages  of  rightc- 
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ousness,  and  the  blessed  portion  of  blameless  and  unde- 
filed  souls. 

Chap.  ii.  24.  Nevertheless  through  envy  of  the  devil  came 
death  into  the  world.]  At  the  end  of  the  note  on  these  words 
add— But  St.  Bernard  is  more  explicit  than  St.  Chrysos- 
tom,  or  the  other  fathers,  upon  the  true  cause  of  the  devil's 
envy :  according  to  him,  "  The  malice  and  conspiracy  of 
the  devil  against  the  happiness  of  man  proceeded  princi- 
pally from  the  honour  which  he  foresaw  was  designed  to 
be  conferred  upon  the  human  nature,  by  the  hypostatical 
union  of  the  Aoyog  with  it:  he  flattered  himself,  that  so 
great  a  mark  of  distinction  belonged  to  the  angelic  order 
preferably  to  man,  and  from  hence  arose  his  jealousy, 
which  determined  him  upon  mischief  and  revenge."  (Bern. 
Serm.  in  Cantic.)  And  to  this  sense  some  other  writers  have 
interpreted  Isa.  xiv.  14. 

At  the  conclusion  of  the  second  chapter  add — And  thus 
Fulgentius  understands  this  passage,  "  Mors  est  impietatis 
quam  non  fecit  Deus,  quae  per  diabolum  introivit  in  orbem 
terrarum ;  huic  uni  morti,  quam  peccator  sibi  per  contemp- 
tum  Divinae  jussionis  arcessivit,  duplam  Deus  mortem  re- 
tribuit,  primam  in  separatione  animas  et  corporis,  secun- 
dam  in  aeterna  cruciatione  animae  et  corporis."  (Ibid.)  If 
such  then  as  hold  on  the  devil's  side,  t.  e.  imitate  and  copy 
after  him,  shall  have  a  part  in  the  second  death,  (Rev.  xxi. 
8.)  let  the  libertine  and  free-thinker,  who  are  equally  the 
subject  of  this  chapter,  consider  and  tremble,  whose  de- 
testable ambition  and  inglorious  triumph  is,  to  confound 
the  simple,  seduce  the  innocent,  pervert  the  unwary,  and, 
by  propagating  loose  notions  and  irreligious  principles,  to 
make  converts  to  vice  and  infidelity,  and  enlarge  the  king- 
dom of  darkness. 

Chap.  iii.  3.  At  the  end  of  the  note  add — The  word  avv- 
TptfjL/ia,  which  our  translators  render  utter  destruction,  is  a 
metaphor  taken  from  potters'  ware,  which,  when  broken  by 
some  casualty  to  pieces,  cannot  by  any  skill  or  ingenuity 
be  reunited,  as  vessels  of  silver  and  of  other  metal  may,  by 
being  melted  again,  be  in  some  measure  restored.  See 
Psal.  ii.  9.  Rev.  ii.  27.  where  the  word  is  thus  applied.  It 
is  designed  here  to  denote  by  a  figure  annihilation  and  ex- 
tinction, or  an  absolute  and  entire  ruin  of  the  human  body 
beyond  all  possibility  of  recovery  from  its  dust,  which  the 
comparison  drawn  from  an  earthen  vessel  will  better  suit: 
and  this  ind«ed  was  the  sentiment  of  the  Epicureans,  and 
as  such  maintained  by  the  libertines  here  introduced,  that 
when  the  soul  quitted  the  body  it  was  dissipated  into  air, 
"in  tenues  evanuit  auras;"  and  thus  Calmet  explains  this 
term  as  meaning,  "  suivant  le  Grec,  un  brisement,  une  dis- 
sipation entiere,  comme  une  chose  qu'on  brise,  et  qui  s'en 
va  en  poussiere."     (Com.  in  loc.) 

Chap.  iii.  4.  To  the  end  of  the  note  add — It  was  even  the 
opinion  of  the  wiser  heathen,  that  a  good  and  virtuous  life 
was  the  surest  way  to  immortality.  Thus  Antisthenes  in 
Laertius,  Toiic  fiovXofiivov^  dOavarov^  dvai  Siiv  Z,ijv  ivai^iiq 
Koi  Cdcaiwc,  i.  e.  those  who  aim  at  immortality  ought  to  live 
justly  and  righteously. 

Chap.  iii.  6.  As  gold  in  the  furnace  hath  he  tried  them, 
and  received  them  as  a  burnt-offering. ^^  According  to  the 
best  explanation  which  the  commentators  and  Jewish 
writers  give  ol'  the  burnt-offering,  the  victim's  throat  was  to 
be  cut,  its  body  dissected  into  quarters,  and  the  bowels 
taken  out,  and  afterward  it  was  to  be  burnt  to  ashes,  that. 


if  possible,  there  might  be  nothing  of  it  left.  It  is  a  vejy 
strong  and  beautiful  image  which  this  writer  has  chose  to 
represent  the  great  variety  and  intenseness  of  suflerings, 
which  the  saints  undergo  for  righteousness'  sake :  for  as  in 
the  oblation  of  the  holocaust,  the  victim  was  entirely  con- 
sumed in  the  flames  by  the  appointment  of  God,  and  in 
honour  of  him,  so  right  dear  and  precious  in  the  sight  of  the 
Lord  is  the  death  of  his  saints,  when,  enduring  a  great  fight 
of  afflictions,  they  expire  in  the  cause  ol  virtue  ;  for  martyr- 
dom is  of  all  others  a  sacrifice  the  most  perfect  and  pleas- 
ing, that  a  creature  is  capable  of  offering;  it  is  an  instance 
of  the  most  consummate  fortitude  ;  in  the  language  of  Se- 
neca, "  Spectaculum  Deo  dignum,  ad  quod  respiciat  Deus 
intentus  operi  suo."  His  description  of  suffering  inno- 
cence, as  I  find  it  cited  by  Lactantius,  comes  nearest  to 
that  of  the  inspired  writers,  and  is  indeed  a  surprisingly 
fine  sentiment  from  a  heathen  philosopher :  "  Hie  est  ille 
homo  honestus — qui  sive  toto  corpore  tormenta  patienda 
sunt,  sive  flamma  ore  recipienda  est,  sive  extendendae  per 
patibulum  manus,  non  quaerit  quid  patiatur,  sed  quam 
bene."    (Ap.  Lactant.  lib.  vi.  Instit.  cap.  17.) 

Chap.  T.  21.  At  the  end  of  the  note  add — I  shall  only  ob- 
serve farther,  that  the  comparison  of  lightning  to  arrows, 
as  applied  by  this  writer,  is  not  unusual  in  some  of  the 
Greek  poets : 

KcXaSjjffojusfla  jSpovrav,  koi  wvpnaXafiov  BEAOS 
OpaiKTvirov  Ato? —  (Pind.  Pyth.  Od.  x.) 

AXX'  ijXfltv  avTW  Zrivo?  aypvirvov  BEAOS 
Karaparrjc  Ktpauvo'c —  (^schin.  PrOm.  358.) 

Chap.  X.  4.  At  the  end  of  the  note  add — Nor,  is  Aratus 
to  be  understood  as  designing  to  cast  any  reflection  upon 
the  ark,  or  its  structure,  when  he  calls  it  in  what  follows 
oXiyov  ^vXov,  a  term  as  diminutive  as  that  used  by  our 
author, — 

Ol  S"  tn  iropud) 
KXvJ^ovTai,  oXi'yov  Ss  Bia  ^vXov,  aiB   tpvKH. 

(Phasnom.  p.  32.  ed.  Oxon.) 

Chap.  X.  10.  Dr.  Grabe  thinks  that  eviroptiatv,  which  is 
the  reading  in  all  the  editions,  should  be  r\vir6pi(Tiv,  because 
the  former  signifies  only  to  grow  rich,hut  the  latter  to  make 
rich,  which  is  the  sense  of  the  author  in  this  place ;  and 
thus  txnropiZiiv  is  used  in  Lucian,  Quomodo  Hist,  scribenda 
sit,  torn.  ii.  p.  395.  edit.  Basil,  though  all  the  lexicographers 
omit  this  sense.     (Grab.  Proleg.  tom.  ult.  cap.  4.) 

In  chap.  xiv.  3.  After  the  words  "of  the  inscription  npon 
the  Pharos  built  by  Sostratus,"  insert — Gruter  has  an  in- 
scription upon  the  same  occasion  to  Castor  and  Pollux, 

GEOI  MEFAAOI   AI02K0P0I  KABEIPOI. 

CASTOEl    ET    POLLVCI    DIIS    MAGNIS. 

(Grut.  Inscript.  xcviii.  p.  13.) 

But  the  mosfr  remarkable  is  that  of  Jupiter  Urius  Bos- 
poranus,  publi.shed  at  first  by  Wheler  and  Spon,  and  after- 
ward more  correctly  by  Chishul,  who  engraved  a  copy  of 
the  stone,  which  was  brought  from  the  Bosphorus  into 
England  in  1731,  and  is  now  among  the  curiosities  of  Dr. 
Mead's  library.    The  age  of  it  appears  from  the  name  of 
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the  statuary,  Pbilo,  son  of  Antipater,  being  mentioned 
in  it,  who  lived  under  Alexander  the  Great.  -  (See  Plin. 
Nat.  Hist,  xxxiv.  8.)  And  the  statue  likewise  is  taken 
notice  of  in  succeeding  ages  by  Cicer.  in  L.  Pisonem,  in 
Verrem,  and  by  Dionysius  Byzantinus,  ajid  other  ancient 
yeographers.  The  inscription,  in  the  common  way  of 
writing,  is  as  follows : 

Ovptov  IK  wpVfivriQ  WC  oSjiynrripa  koXhto 

lAfva,  Kara  irporoviiiv  lariov  iKiriraaag. 
Ejt'  iTTt  Kvaveac  Slvaq  Spo/ioc,  tvOa  TloaiiSwv 

KannvXov  ukiaati  KVfia  Trapa  xf/afiadoig, 
Eire  icar'  Aiyai'ijv  voxtov  irXaKa  voerrov  ipcvvfi, 

NtiffOti),  r^St  (iaXwv  ipaiara  napa  ^oavif). 
^QSe  Tov  tvavTirrov  act  Qtov,   AvTinarpov  naiQ, 

2rq<r(  4>iXa>v,  ayadriq  <n)/i|3oXov  tuVXoiijc. 

Thus  rendered  by  Dr.  Ashton  : 

Urion  inclamato  Jovem  comitemque  ducemque 
Navita,  cum  ventis  pandere  vela  parat. 


Sive  ad  Cyaneas  immani  in  vortice  petras 
Tendat,  ubi  horrificis  astibus  unda  f remit ; 

Sive  iter  jEgeei  scopulosa  per  aquora  tentet. 
Tutus,  ubi  huic  statute  liba  sacrarit,  eat. 

Huncce  Deum  Mc  posuit  nautis  latabile  signum, 
Prasidiumque  Philo,filius  Antipatri. 

Chap.  XV.  9.  Dr.  Grabe  thinks  instead  of  avriptt^tTai, 
which  is  the  common  reading,  avrtpiZtTai  would  be  more 
expressive,  and  agree  better  Mrith  fiipiirai,  which  follows 
after.    (Prolegom.  torn.  ult.  cap.  4.) 

Chap.  xvi.  20.  Dr.  Grabe  thinks  laxvovra,  as  the  common 
editions  have  it,  should  be  iaxovra,  habentem,  which  is  con- 
firmed by  the  old  Latin  translations.     (Proleg.  ult.  cap.  4.) 

Chap.  xvii.  10.  Instead  of  irpoailXnipi,  Dr.  Grabe  puts 
iipot(Xr)<j>s,  prcesumit,  which  seems  properer.  Badwell  agrees 
in  this  conjecture.     (Proleg.  torn.  ult.  cap.  4.) 

Chap,  xviii.  18.  Instead  of  TrpoaKaXiadptvoc,  Dr.  Grabe 
puts  TrapaKoXctfa/iEvoc,  consolatus,  as  suiting  the  place  better. 
(Prolog,  tom.  ult.  cap.  4.) 
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Ecclesiasticus,  qai '  Sapientia  Jesa  F.  Sirach'  inscribitnr,  pleraque  cum  Proverbiis  Salomonis  habet  communia,  nisi 
quod  hie  noster  cupiosior  est,  et  minus  habct  difiScultatis.  Ex  eo  certius,  et  minore  cum  periculo  disccnt  niora- 
lem  Philosopbiam  studiosi,  qu^  ex  ullo  Platone,  aut  Aristotele.     Bullinger.  Prafat.  in  Vers.  Leo.  Juda. 

Hailiiav  avviat<i>c  Kai  liriffT^/iijc  ix^^^^^  ^^  '^V  /3«/3Xi^)  rovT(f  'Itiaovj  vit>s  Seipdx  'lipoaoXviiirtie,  8f  dviift^ptiai  <ro0iav  dvi 
KapSiac  avTov .  iiwcapios  ii  Iv  ToiiToie  dvaaTpa(l)riaiTai,  Kai  0  ^ili  aird  liri  xapSlav  airou  ao(j>taSifiatTcu,  iAv  yip  aiiri 
xoi^try,  irpoc  Travra  itrxvtret,     (Cap.  60.) 

'litre,  &n  oix  Ifioi  fiovif  iKoviaaa,  aXXd  vaai  rote  lc()irov<ri  aofiav.     (Cap.  24.) 
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TO  THE  RIGHT  REVEREND  FATHER  IN  GOD, 

JOHN, 

lord  bishop  of  uncoln. 

My  Lord, 

L  HE  great  regard  which  you  have  always  shewn  for 
whatever  may  tend  to  promote  the  cause  of  virtue  and 
goodness,  and  the  affection  which  you  were  pleased  to  ex- 
press for  your  clergy,  encourage  me  to  hope  for  a  favour- 
able acceptance  of  the  following  sheets. 

The  excellent  morality  of  The  Wisdom  of  the  Son  of 
Sirach,  and  the  justness  of  its  observations,  which  have 
stood  the  test,  and  gained  the  approbation,  of  so  many  suc- 
cessive ages,  have  deservedly  recommended  it  to  general 
esteem.  A  celebrated  metropolitan,*  in  particular,  one  of 
the  early  lights  of  the  Reformation,  had  such  a  high  opi- 
nion of  its  worth,  and  the  great  usefulness  of  its  being 
thoroughly  understood,  that  he  purposely  engaged  the 
learned  Drusius  to  undertake  an  illustration  of  it,  under 
his  patronage  and  encouragement. 

Though  I  might,  after  the  example  of  our  author,  in 
celebrating  such  famous  men,  as  are  leaders  of  the  people 
by  their  counsel,  wise  and  eloquent  in  their  instructions, 
and  by  their  knowledge  of  learning  meet  for  great  purposes, 
be  induced  to  attempt  a  parallel  between  his  favourite  cha- 
racter, (chap.  1.)  and  that  of  your  Lordship,  yet  I  choose 
religiously  to  adhere  to  the  advice  of  this  wise  writer,  not 
to  offend  in  the  presence  of  great  men,  nor  "to  court  favour 
by  the  mean  artifice  of  flattery. 

May  the  same  good  providence  of  God,  which,  from  a 
calamity  that  threatened  your  life,  reserved  your  Lordship 
for  the  happiness  of  this  diocess,  still  continue  to  watch 
over  you  for  the  future  benefit  and  service  of  his  church. 

I  am,  my  Lord, 
Your  Lordship's  most  dutiful  and  obedient  servant, 

RICHARD  ARNALD. 


•  Arohbiabop  Whilgift. 


VOL.  IV. 


PREFACE. 


X  HE  book  of  EccLESiASTicus,  according  to  some  wri- 
ters, is  so  called,  because  the  ancients  divided  the  books  of 
the  Old  Testament  volume  into  four  sorts ;  the  first  con- 
tained the  Pentateuch,  the  second  the  Prophets,  the  third 
the  Hagiographa,  the  fourth  the  Ecclesiastical  or  Apocry- 
phal Books,  as  not  being  in  the  Jewish  canon.  Among 
the  Ecclesiastical  Books,  this  of  Jesus,  the  son  of  Sirach, 
being  most  remarkable  and  useful,  it  was  kot'  eSoxijv  called 
Ecclesiasticus,  whilst  the  rest  of  the  same  class  have  lost 
their  name.  According  to  others,  this  title  was  given  by 
the  Latins  to  it,  to  denote  its  use  in  the  church,  its  being 
read  for  the  sake  of  edification  in  the  public  religious  as- 
semblies ;  or,  lastly,  because,  like  Solomon's  Ecclesiastes, 
which  it  resembles  in  name,  as  well  as  matter,  it  teaches 
and  instructs  such  as  attend  to  it  by  the  admirable  pre- 
cepts which  it  delivers,  and  the  earnest  and  frequent  ex- 
hortations therein  to  wisdom,  which  in  these  sapiential 
books  is  another  word  for  religion.  In  the  printed  Greek 
copies  it  is  improperly  styled  The  Wisdom  of  Sirach,  which 
is  an  abbreviation  made  with  great  absurdity ;  for  it  ascribes 
the  book  to  Sirach,  who  was  neither  the  author  nor  the 
translator  of  it,  and  therefore  could  neither  way  have  any 
relation  to  it.  It  is  more  usually  and  properly  called.  The 
Wisdom  of  Jesus  the  Son  of  Sirach,  because  wisdom,  in 
some  branch  or  other  of  it,  is  the  subject  of  the  whole 
book. 

The  author  opens  his  work  with  the  eulogium  of  wisdom 
in  general ;  then  he  enters  into  a  variety  of  useful  particui 
lars,  and  continues  to  deliver  many  important  precepts  and 
instructive  lessons,  for  the  right  conduct  of  life,  to  chap, 
xxiv.  where  wisdom  is  supposed  to  speak  herself  in  per- 
son, and  by  the  most  engaging  persuasive  motives,  which 
are  continued  to  chap.  xlii.  15.  invites  men  to  the  practice 
of  virtue,  and  the  pursuit  of  what  is  lovely  and  of  good 
report;  where  bis  collection  of  wise  sentences  and  pro- 
verbs ends.  He  then,  by  way  of  epilogue,  solemnly  enters 
upon  a  pious  hymn,  wherein  he  extols  the  works  of  God, 
his  infinite  wisdpm  and  poycer  displayed  in  them,  and,  in 
dwelling  upon  his  praises,  his  rapture  and  transport  are  so 
great,  that  he  exceeds  himself,  and  almost  what  is  human, 
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in  the  sublimity  of  his  sentiments  :  and  at  length  finishes 
the  whole  with  a  panegyric,  or  solemn  commemoration  of 
the  most  celebrated  worthies  of  his  own  nation,  illustrious 
instances  in  their  respective  generations  of  the  several  vir- 
tues he  has  been  recommending.  Manifestly  copying  in 
this  division,  says  Valesius,  the  method  and  order  of  Solo- 
mon, and  exhibiting,  like  him.  Proverbs,  Ecclesiastes,  and 
Canticles,  not  in  separate  books  indeed,  but  as  parts  of 
the  same  work.  (Not.  ad  Script.  Eccl.  Euseb.  lib.  iv. 
cap.  22.) 

The  ancients  styled  this  book  by  the  Greek  name  Ilavo- 
ptTOf,  signifying  that  it  treats  of  and  comprises  all  sorts 
of  virtues.  And  indeed  it  is  a  system  of  morality  so  full 
and  comprehensive,  as  that  there  is  scarce  any  virtue  which 
this  excellent  piece  does  not  recommend,  and  lay  down 
rules  for  obtaining  it ;  nor  a  vice,  or  indecorum,  which  it 
does  not  expose  and  discourage ;  it  forms  the  manners  of 
persons  of  all  ages,  sexes,  and  conditions,  by  an  infinity 
almost  of  useful  maxims  and  instructions.  One  learns 
from  it  all  the  duties  of  religion  and  civil  life,  both  what 
piety  commands,  and  politeness  and  good  manners  expect. 
Every  one  may  here  discover,  so  full  and  obvious  is  it, 
what  he  owes  to  God,  to  his  country,  his  neighbourhood, 
his  family,  and  to  himself;  how  to  behave  in  the  different 
relations  of  life,  either  to  superiors  or  inferiors,  friends  or 
enemies;  and  so  it  may  be  thought,  as  indeed  some  have  re- 
presented it,  to  comprise  all  the  duties  of  both  tables :  for  the 
precepts  which  it  delivers,  and  the  principal  matters  which 
it  treats  of,  may  be  divided  into  four  sorts :  1.  Theological. 
2.  Political.  3.  Economical.  4.  Ethical ;  or  rules  respect- 
ing all  sorts  of  men  indifferently,  however  placed  or  cir- 
cumstantiated. These  four  heads  take  in  most,  if  not  all,  the 
maxims  of  this  book,  so  that  what  lies  dispersed  in  the 
great  volumes  of  philosophers  and  moralists,  is  collected 
into  a  short  compass,  and  to  be  found  here  as  it  were  in 
miniature :  in  short,  the  author  has  given  us  at  once  a 
whole  treasury  of  wisdom,  and  with  great  profusion  has 
intermixed  reflections,  counsels,  exhortations,  reproofs, 
examples,  prayers,  praises,  &c.  so  that  truth  appears  in 
different  attitudes  and  forms,  but  beautiful  and  engaging 
under  each,  and  shines  with  so  complicated  a  lustre,  as 
cannot  but  draw  attention,  and  command  respect  and  ad- 
miration. But  besides  the  excellent  moral  instructions 
here  given,  some  learned  men  have  discovered  in  it  cer- 
tain vestiges  of  a  more  deep  and  recondite  wisdom,  and 
judge  it  to  contain  the  more  secret  Solomoniac  wisdom; 
(see  Lee's  Dissert,  on  the  second  book  of  Esdras,  p.  32.) 
which  probably  was  taught  in  the  schools  of  the  prophets, 
and,  after  the  cessation  of  them,  in  those  of  the  great  doc- 
tors of  the  law,  and  interpreters  of  the  sacred  writings. 

It  was  composed  originally  for  the  use  and  advantage  of 
those,  who  were  disposed  to  regulate  their  lives  agreeably 
to  the  laws  of  God ;  with  this  view  the  grandson  rendered 
it  into  Greek,  and  with  the  same  design  has  it  been  trans- 
lated into  many  other  ancient  and  modern  languages.  On 
the  same  account,  as  being  an  instructive  manual,  and 
good  for  the  use  of  edifying,  has  it  met  with  general  es- 
teem, especially  in  the  western  church,  and  introduced  by 
our  first  reformers,  and  the  venerable  compilers  of  our 
articles,  into  the  public  service.  Nor  can  it  fail  of  pro- 
ducing, in  such  as  are  well-disposed,  those  fruits,  which 
one  never  fails  of  gathering  from  the  knowledge  of  truth. 


when  searched  after,  not  merely  as  matter  of  speculation 
or  curiosity,  but  with  an  honest  intention  to  practise  what 
it  teaches.  For  this  reason,  as  well  as  to  enforce  the 
author's  precepts,  and  make  his  design  more  useful  and 
extensive,  I  have  sometimes  ventured  beyond  the  common 
and  literal  sense,  and  have  accommodated  a  more  exalted 
and  spiritual  one,  extracted  either  from  the  valuable  com- 
ment of  Messieurs  of  Port-Royal,  or  what  occurred  to  me, 
and  seemed  naturally  to  arise  from  the  text  itself,  and 
might,  without  violence,  be  inferred  from  it :  by  this  means 
I  have  brought  home  to  Christians  what,  by  this  writer,  was 
originally  directed  to  the  Jews,  and  have  assisted  the  reader 
to  find  out  the  duties  of  the  new  law,  in  the  letter  and  pre- 
cepts of  the  old  one. 

There  is  one  more  excellency  which  I  must  not  omit, 
which  is  common  to  this  with  the  book  of  Proverbs,  that 
the  maxims  are  delivered  in  a  way  the  most  useful  and 
beneficial,  in  such  short  and  weighty  apophthegms,  as  may 
most  strongly  affect  the  mind,  and  yet  not  overcharge  the 
memory ;  a  method  in  which  the  wisdom  of  the  ancients 
thought  it  most  proper  to  deliver  the  rites  and  mysteries  of 
religion,  as  well  as  their  civil  laws  and  constitutions.  For 
truths  which  depend  upon  demonstration  and  a  long  and 
abstruse  chain  of  reasoning,  are  not  so  obvious  to  all 
capacities,  as  those  which  are  couched  in  short  memorial 
sentences,  in  expressive  aphorisms,  in  single  and  often  in- 
dependent propositions,  as  all  collections  of  proverbial 
and  sententious  truths  are,  which  being  founded  upon  ex- 
perience, and  authorized  by  the  observation  of  others,  are 
admitted  as  just  and  approved  maxims,  and  as  such  suc- 
cessively handed  down  to  posterity ;  and  every  age  con- 
firms, and  finds  the  benefit  of  them. 

Though  it  is  indubitably  certain,  that  this  book  was  not 
written  by  Solomon,  who  lived  many  ages  after,  and  there 
are  in  the  work  itself  internal  marks  to  disprove  such  a 
claim,  yet  it  hath  been  ascribed  to  him  on  account  of  the 
great  resemblance  of  matter  and  style,  and  made  by  the 
Latin  church,  to  1)e  one  of  his  five  books,  as  they  are 
called,  and  is  so  quoted  by  several  of  the  fathers,  and  as 
such  in  most  copies  joined  with  them,  and  like  them  wrote 
stiche-wise  in  the  Alexandrian  MS.  and  supposed,  accord- 
ing to  Epiphanius,  to  be  written  originally  in  metre.  St. 
Jerome  says,  that  he  himself  saw  a  Hebrew  copy  of  this 
work,  not  under  the  name  of  Wisdom,  but  of  Parables,  or 
Proverbs.  (Praef  in  Prov.)  Munster  also  and  Fagius  men- 
tion others;  but  Scaliger,  Drusius,  and  Huetius,  think, 
none  of  these  to  be  the  original,  but  either  Ben-Sira's  al- 
phabet, or  some  late  Hebrew  version  made  from  the  Greek, 
such  as  that  which  appeared  of  the  book  of  Tobit,  which 
Fabricius  mentions.  (Bibl.  Gr.  torn,  ii.)  And  indeed  it 
must  be  acknowledged,  that  this  book  is  composed  Tery 
much  in  imitation  of  the  Proverbs  of  Solomon,  and  very 
frequently  alludes  to  and  copies  from  them;  hence  by 
Athanasius,  or  the  author  of  the  anonymous  Prologue,  this 
writer  is  said  to  be  ottoSoc  tov  SoXo/uwvroc,  with  this  differ- 
ence only,  that  the  sentences  of  the  book  of  Proverbs  are 
not  so  closely  connected,  especially  from  the  tenth  chap- 
ter of  that  work,  as  those  of  this  writer,  who  more  fre- 
quently ranges,  under  distinct  heads,  what  he  observes 
upon  the  same  subject,  and  in  the  Roman  edit,  and  some 
MSS.  titles  are  occasionally  prefixed  to  some  chapters, 
denoting  the  contents  of  what  follows,  though  even  this  of 
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our  author  might  have  been  more  perfect  in  this  respect, 
as  his  reflections  upon  similar  occasions  lie  too  much  dis- 
persed, and  the  distribution  of  chapters  not  regular,  being 
probably  different  collections  by  him,  and  not  sorted  so 
orderly  by  the  translator,  as  one  might  expect,  and  as  is 
intimated  in  the  first  Prologue. 

We  are  therein  informed,  that  the  Hebrew  Sirachides, 
gathered  many  grave  and  short  sentences  of  wise  men  that 
had  been  before  him,  some  scattered  ones,  or  remains 
probably,  of  Solomon's  three  thousand  proverbs,  (1  Kings 
iv.  32.)  successively  delivered  down.  (See  Bartoloccius, 
Bibl.  Rabbin,  torn.  i.  p.  249.  Huetius,  Dem.  Evang. 
prop.  4.)  Nor  is  it  to  be  doubted,  but  that  many  useful 
maxims  of  other  learned  men,  as  well  as  some  of  his  own, 
were  added  by  the  last  Jesus,  the  son  of  Sirach,  to  his 
grandfather's  book,  or  from  marginal  additions  of  other 
men's  sayings  of  tlie  like  nature ;  which  being  too  few  to 
fill  a  book  of  themselves,  and  as  other  fugitive  pieces  lia- 
ble to  be  lost,  if  not  collected  together,  they  were  joined 
to  this  larger  work  of  the  same  kind,  to  be  ready  at  hand, 
when  occasionally  looked  for.  Thus  Solomon's  Proverbs 
were  augmented  with  a  new  collection,  by  the  men  of  He- 
zekiah,  taken,  as  some  imagine,  from  copies  of  Solomon's 
Proverbs,  with  these  sayings  added,  which  therefore  passed 
under  the  name  of  Solomon.  Be  that  as  it  will,  such 
books  of  apophthegms  were  made,  as  it  were,  heads  of  a 
common-place  book,  to  which  things  of  the  same  nature 
were  reduced.  So  the  ancient  vocabularies  have  come  to 
be  enriched  with  meiny  new  words,  by  their  possessors  in 
difiierent  successive  ages.  We  cannot  otherwise  account 
for  the  variations  in  the  several  Greek  copies  of  Ecclesi- 
asticus,  and  the  translations  of  it,  nor  for  the  entire  sen- 
tences which  are  found  in  some  and  wanting  in  other  co- 
pies. And  I  have  sometimes  been  inclined  to  think  that 
text,  vi.  22.  Wisdom  is  according  to  her  name,  and  is  not 
manifest  unto  many,  is  one  addition  of  the  translator, 
where  he  derives  the  Greek  word  ao(t)ia,  from  a  Hebrew  one, 
which  signifies  covered,  or  hid,  which  the  elder  Jesus,  who 
wrote  in  Hebrew,  could  not  do,  but  his  grandson  might, 
who  was  skilled  in  that  and  the  Hebrew  tongue.  And  the 
like  probably  may  be  observed  of  xliii.  8.  as  the  reading  is 
in  all  the  present  Greek  copies. 

The  Hebrew  Sirachides  wrote  his  book  in  the  language 
of  the  Jews  of  Jerusalem,  such  as  was  used  after  their  re- 
turn from  the  captivity,  probably  either  in  the  Chaldee  dia- 
lect, or  Syriac,  as  a  manual  for  the  Jews  in  Egypt.  The 
learned  suppose  the  original  work  itself  to  have  come 
down  imperfect,  either  through  the  author's  death,  or  the 
loss  of  some  part  of  it  in  Egypt :  (see  Bishop  Chandler's 
Vindic.  of  Def.  p.  81 — 85.)  which  may  perhaps  account  for 
the  great  incoherence  and  abrupt  transition  in  many  places. 
We  have  no  authentic  monument  whereby  we  can  know 
how  long  the  original  was  preserved ;  it  is  supposed  to 
have  been  lost,  either  in  troublesome  times,  or  dropped 
through  disuse.  The  Greek  is  the  present  and  only  ori- 
ginal, and  is  the  most  early  and  authentic  translation  of 
this  work,  made  for  the  use  of  the  Jews  in  Egypt  in  their 
dispersion,  who  had  then  almost  all  forgot  their  native 
tongue ;  and  so  thi.s,  as  well  as  other  books,  not  canonical 
in  that  language,  might  easily  be  lost.  It  seems  to  have 
been  too  literal  a  translation,  which  often  occasions  the 
sense  to  be  either  obscure  or  deficient.    The  translator 


himself  has  the  modesty  to  acknowledge,  that  he  doubts 
he  has  failed  in  expressing  the  full  spirit  of  the  then  lan- 
guage, whether  it  was  the  ancient  and  pure,  or  more  mo- 
dern and  corrupt  Hebrew,  and  Ingenuously  apologizes  for 
not  coming  up  to  the  exact  propriety  and  expressiveness 
of  the  original ;  which  might  indeed  easily  happen,  as  it 
has  to  the  law  and  the  prophets,  which  lose  much  of  their 
energy,  when  attempted  in  another  language,  as  is  well 
urged  in  his  favour  in  the  second  Prologue.  It  is  well  if 
inaccuracy  be  his  only  fault ;  Drusius  seems  to  think,  that 
he  has  sometimes  actually  mistaken  the  meaning  of  the 
original  in  some  of  the  more  obscure  and  intricate  pas- 
sages; and  no  wonder  that  this  too  should  happen,  for 
even  the  Greek  version  of  the  canonical  books  has  often 
stumbled  on  seemingly-plain  ground. 

There  is  a  strange  transposition  of  chapters  in  the  best 
Greek  copies  of  this  book,  from  chap.  xxx.  to  xxxvi.  to 
say  nothing  of  whole  sentences  or  verses  so  transposed, 
on  which  account  the  printed  editions,  as  may  well  be  ex- 
pected, greatly  differ  from  one  another;  these,  with  the 
number  of  various  readings,  which  Hoeschelius  has  col- 
lected with  much  exactness,  and  are  chargeable  chiefly  on 
the  carelessness  of  transcribers,  shew  the  present  state  of 
it  to  be  corrupt  and  mutilated.  And  with  respect  to  the 
Greek  translation  itself,  I  am  far  from  contending  that  the 
language  is  beautiful,  or  altogether  correct.  On  the  con- 
trary, it  does  not  always  seem  agreeable  in  construction  to 
the  received  rules  of  grammar;  and  especially  the  uncom- 
mon use  of  the  Greek  particles,  so  frequently  to  be  met 
with  in  it,  has  been  objected  to,  as  harsh:  but  these  par- 
ticularities I  conceive  mostly  owing  to  the  idiom  of  the 
Greek  Macedonian  language,  and  are  not  so  properly 
faults,  as  modes  of  that  adopted  tongue.  But  that  it 
abounds  with  solecism.s,  as  Camerarius  and  others  have 
charged  it  with,  I  cannot  admit.  For  the  Alexandrine 
Greek,  in  which  dialect  this  book,  as  we  at  present  have 
it,  undoubtedly  was  written,  however  wide  from  the  com- 
mon and  received  way  of  \vriting,  has  yet,  by  some  men  of 
learning,  been  observed  to  concur  with  it  very  surpris- 
ingly, where  one  would  not  expect  it.  Hebraisms  indeed 
often  occur  in  the  text,  and  so  they  do  in  the  Greek  one  of 
the  Old  and  New  Testament ;  but  they  are  not  reckoned 
by  the  judicious  faults  or  blemishes.  Philo,  I  believe,  is 
not  oftener  guilty  of  solecisms  than  other  Greek  writers, 
nor  the  Christian  fathers,  who  wrote  in  Egypt,  nor  do  the 
LXX.  often  transgress  in  this  way,  unless  when  the  per- 
plexity of  the  original,  or  their  defect  of  understanding  it, 
drove  them  accidentally  so  to  do,  which  perhaps  may  be 
the  case  of  the  translator  of  this  book. 

I  have  before  intimated,  that  in  his  version,  he  often 
uses  the  Macedonian  Greek  language ;  for  from  the  time 
of  Alexander  the  Great,  it  is  certain,  the  Jews  began  to 
hellenize,  and  that  the  Greek  tongue,  spoken  by  the  Ma- 
cedonians, became  more  common  among  them.  And  in- 
deed, it  is  no  wonder  that  the  Jews  of  Alexandria,  to  whom 
that  monarch,  and  Ptolemy  Soter  after  his  death,  granted 
the  same  privileges  with  the  Macedonians,  and  other 
Greeks,  should,  by  their  constant  intercourse  with  the 
other  citizens,  among  whom  they  were  there  mingled,  be 
necessitated  to  learn  and  constantly  use  the  Greek  lan- 
guage, and  that  that  should  happen  to  them  here,  as  did 
before  at  Babylon  on  the  like  occasion ;  I  mean  that,  by  ac- 
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customing  themselves  to  .a  foreign  language,  they  should 
forget  their  own.  And  this  will  appear  the  more  probable, 
as  we  leam  from  Philo,  Josephus,  and  the  apocryphal 
writings,  particularly  the  books  of  Maccabees,  Wisdom, 
and  this  of  Ecclesiasticus,  in  which  frequent  allusion  is 
made  to  Grecian  rites  and  customs,  that  the  Jews  had 
learned  their  philosophy,  and  embraced  several  of  their 
opinions,  ever  since  their  conversing  with  that  people  un- 
der Alexander  the  Great,  the  Ptolemies,  and  Seleucidae  his 
successors,  who  reigned  in  Egypt  and  Syria. 

The  old  versions,  particularly  the  Syriac  and  Arabic,  are 
sometimes  so  wide  from  the  Greek,  that  one  scarce  knows 
how  to  believe  that  they  were  made  from  it,  often  insert- 
ing long  paraphrases  foreign  to  it,  and  in  other  places 
omitting  as  much ;  and  yet  there  is  no  good  reason  to 
think  that  they  translated  from  any  Hebrew  copy :  if  that 
indeed  was  certain,  they  would  stand  on  an  equal  foot 
with  the  Greek,  excepting  its  being  translated  so  early, 
and  by  so  near  a  relation.  Nor  do  the  oriental  versions 
agree  any  better  with  the  Latin.  As  to  the  Vulgate  in 
particular,  it  is  uncertain  what  copy  it  follows,  or  of  what 
authority  that  copy  was :  it  sometimes  adds  whole  sen- 
tences, which  have  nothing  to  answer  them  in  the  Greek : 
possibly  the  translator,  to  be  more  explicit,  gave  two 
renderings  of  the  same  sentence,  or,  as  Huetius  conjec- 
tures, inserted  some  parallel  maxims  from  some  other 
work.  It  does  not  appear  to  have  been  interpolated,  ex- 
cept some  marginal  annotations  should  accidentally  have 
crept  into  the  text,  much  less  to  have  been  corrupted  with 
design  by  an  officious  hand :  and  there  is  still  less  reason 
to  assert,  that  any  alterations  have  been  made  by  the 
pious  fraud  of  some  Christian,  to  make  it  conform  to  and 
countenance  some  favourite  sentiments  and  opinions,  as 
Grotius  has,  without  any  warrant  or  proof,  more  than 
once  intimated.  Bossuet,  Calmet,  and  the  other  com- 
mentators, follow  the  Vulgate  too  implicitly  and  securely, 
and  make  that  version  the  foundation  of  their  annotations, 
and  no  wonder  that  the  popish  expositors  should  adhere 
religiously  to  it,  which  the  council  of  Trent  has  confirmed 
and  ratified.  It  may  be  observed  of  all  these,  and  of 
Grotius  himself  among  the  rest,  that  by  commenting  from 
this,  instead  of  the  Greek,  which  serves  now  for  the  ori- 
ginal, a  sense  is  often  given  either  superfluous  or  foreign 
to  the  author's  meaning. 

The  old  English  versions,  as  Coverdale's  and  the  Bi- 
shops' Bible,  generally  copy  the  Vulgate  too  closely,  imi- 
tating and  transcribing  it  in  many  [faulty]  instances :  the 
Geneva  often  departs  from  it  for  the  better.  Our  last 
translators  are  not  so  servile,  nor  do  they  follow  any  one 
Greek  copy  invariably,  as  it  is  difficult,  I  may  say,  impos- 
sible, to  fix  upon  any  one  copy  as  the  true  standard  of  the 
rest;  but  they  seem  cliiefly  to  have  regarded  the  Complut. 
which,  though  it  lies  under  a  suspicion  of  conforming  its 
Greek  to  the  Vulgate ;  yet  Dr.  Grabe  (Prolegom.  cap.  3. 
§.  1.)  says,  it  exhibits  a  text  in  this  book,  "  Non  nuper 
fictum  aut  interpolatum,  sed  jam  olim  a  Patribus  ita  lec- 
tum."  But  they  scruple  not  occasionally  to  prefer  the 
Latin  before  the  Greek,  where  they  think  it  gives  a  better 
sense,  and  sometimes  even  to  adopt  conjectures,  unsup- 
ported by  any  copy,  for  the  same  purpose.  But  upon  the 
whole,  either  not  attending  sufficiently  to  the  scope  of  the 
(Jontext,  or  not  expressing  fully  the  spirit  and  propriety  of 


the  Greek,  their  rendering  is  in  very  many  places  inaccu- 
rate and  obscure,  and  in  some  faulty  and  mistaken.  These 
defects  are  indeed  discernible  in  many  translations,  made 
immediately  from  the  original ;  but  they  must  necessarily 
be  more  numerous,  where  translations  are  made  from  one 
another,  as  most  of  our  English  ones  probably  are  ;  which 
holds  true  of  the  canonical  books  (see  Boyle  on  the  Style 
of  the  Holy  Scriptures),  as  well  as  of  the  apocryphal 
writings. 

The  learned  are  divided  in  their  sentiments  about  the 
time  of  writing  this  book.  The  first  opinion  is  of  those, 
who  refer  it  to  the  reign  of  Solomon,  and  make  that  prince 
to  be  the  author  of  it.  But  to  the  reasons  before  hinted 
at  against  this  notion,  we  may  add,  that  this  writer  speaks 
of  Solomon  himself,  very  much  to  his  discredit;  of  the 
kings  his  successors ;  of  prophets,  and  other  famous  men, 
who  lived  before  and  after  the  Babylonish  captivity ;  of 
the  twelve  minor  prophets,  and  cites  the  very  words  of 
Malachi,  the  last  of  them.  He  mentions  also  Simon  the 
high-priest,  whose  time,  whether  we  understand  it  of  the 
first  or  second  of  that  name,  will  by  no  means  synchronize 
to  the  era  of  Solomon's  reign.  And  the  author  in  some 
passages  (as  xxxiv.  11, 12.  li.  6.)  discovers  certain  par- 
ticulars of  his  own  life,  which  cannot  be  applied  to  that 
prince.  The  second  is  of  such  as  place  this  writer  under 
the  pontificate  of  Eleazar,  and  in  the  reign  of  Ptolemy  Phi- 
ladelph,  between  A.M.  3711.  the  supposed  year  of  Simon 
the  Just's  death,  and  A.  M.  3783.  the  year  of  Evergetes 
the  First's  death,  according  to  Usher,  and  other  chronolo- 
gers.  This  opinion  is  in  part  admissible,  and  may  be  true 
so  far  as  it  relates  to  this  writer's  going  into  Egypt,  but 
not  as  to  the  time  of  his  writing  this  book  of  Ecclesiasticus, 
which  was  under  another  reign,  and  in  his  more  advanced 
age.  The  third  is  of  those,  who  place  him  either  under 
the  pontificate  of  Simon  II.  of  whom  they  understand 
chap.  1.  or  of  Onias  III.  before  Christ,  cir.  171  years,  and 
make  him  (the  grandfather)  to  go,  or  rather  flee  into  Egypt, 
on  account  of  the  persecutions  and  distresses  which  the 
Jews  suffered  under  Antiochus  Epiphanes,  to  whose  trou.- 
blesome  times  they  refer  chap,  xxxiv.  xxxv.  xxxvi.  li. 
This  opinion  is  as  much  too  late  for  the  author's  \vriting 
his  original  work,  and  agrees  not  with  his  seeing  Simon  tl»e 
Just  officiate,  mentioned  chap.  1.  nor  does  it  allow  a  suffi- 
cient distance  of  time  between  the  two  Sirachides,  the 
author  and  the  Greek  translator,  the  latter  of  whom  trans- 
lated, as  he  himself  says,  under  Evergetes,  which  must 
mean  the  second  of  that  name.  The  new  hypothesis  ad- 
vanced in  the  following  Discourse  of  the  irrespective  times, 
makes  the  grandfather  to  have  written  Ecclesiasticus 
sometime  under  Evergetes  I.  about  232  years  before 
Christ,  and  the  grandson  to  have  translated  in  the  first 
year  of  Evergetes  II.  or  rather  of  the  joint  reign  of  the 
two  brothers.  Which  date  is  proposed  as  most  probable, 
because  otherwise  the  life  of  the  translator  would  bo  car- 
ried beyond  the  age  of  man,  as  will  appear  distinctly  from 
the  chronological  table  annexed;  for  the  favour  of  which 
I  am  obliged  to  the  singular  goodness  of  a  very  learned 
prelate,  to  whom  religion  and  the  republic  of  letters  are 
greatly  indebted,  and  whose  sentiments  on  all  occasions 
are  so  just,  that  every  the  least  work  of  his  is  truly  va- 
luable. 

Some  disputes  have  been  raised  concerning  this  writer. 
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from  his  being  called  Jesus,  the  son  ofSirach.  From  the 
first  some  have  contended,  that  the  author  of  this  book 
was  Jesus,  son  of  Josedec  the  high-priest,  mentioned 
Hag.  i.  1.  as  we  meet  with  several  of  this  name  in  the 
Jewish  history ;  but  as  that  Jesus  lived  in  the  times  of 
Zachary,  Malachi,  Ezra,  and  Nehemiah,  he  must  have 
been  some  centuries  before  our  author;  for  these  holy 
men  flourished  under  Darius  Hystaspes,  who  preceded 
even  Alexander  the  Great  two  hundred  years :  but  this 
writer  lived  auer  prophecy  had  ceased,  after  the  time  of 
Ezra,  and  the  perfecting  the  canon,  even  after  that  of 
Simon  the  Just,  the  last,  as  is  generally  supposed,  of  the 
men  of  the  great  synagogue,  from  whose  family,  by  Elea- 
zar,  probably  this  writer  was  descended.  From  the  se- 
cond, viz.  son  ofSirach,  it  has  been  alleged  by  some  rab- 
bins and  Christian  writers,  that,  as  the  Jews  have  now  a 
book  among  them  which  they  call  the  book  of  Ben-Sira, 
i.  e.  the  book  of  the  son  of  Sira ;  and  this  book  containing 
a  collection  of  moral  sayings,  this  Ben-Sira,  or  the  son  of 
Sira  (of  whose  proverbs  Fagius  has  given  two  alphabets 
in  Hebrew  and  Chaldee,  with  a  Latin  version),  is  the  same 
with  Ben-Sirach,  or  the  son  of  Sirach,  and  his  book  the 
same  as  that  of  Ecclesiasticus.  But  this  surmise  seems 
to  be  founded  only  in  the  similitude  of  the  names  of  these 
authors ;  for  there  is  so  far  from  being  a  perfect  agreement 
or  a  conformity  of  sentiments  between  them,  that  Ben- 
Sira's  alphabet  has  many  things  which  the  other  has  not, 
and  some  quite  contrary  to  it,  (see  note  on  xxv.  26.) 
and  others  trifling,  ridiculous,  or  indefensible,  as  will  ap- 
pear from  a  comparison  of  the  sentences,  which  Corn,  a 
Lapide,  to  prove  them  different  persons,  has  prefixed  to 
his  commentary.  Those  few  parallel  ones  which  we 
meet  with,  possibly  Jesus  might  adopt,  and  insert  into  his 
own  work,  as  there  is  a  very  considerable  diflference  be- 
twixt them  in  point  of  time  likewise.  For  this  Ben-Sira, 
according  to  some  Jewish  wTiters,  was  the  son  or  nephew 
of  Jeremiah,  and  not  long  after  his  time,  and  had  a  son 
named  Uziel,  and  a  grandson  Joseph  (names  which  suit 
not  either  the  author  or  the  translator),  and  so  must  have 
lived  in  the  time  of  the  captivity,  or  soon  after  tlie  return 
from  it;  but  the  author  of  Ecclesiasticus  flourished  after 
the  time  of  Alexander  the  Great,  and  the  establishment  of 
the  Greek  monarchy.  (See  Buxt.  and  Bartolocc.  Bibl. 
Rabbin.)  With  as  little  reason  is  Jesus,  the  writer  of  this 
book,  supposed  by  others  to  be  one  of  the  LXX.  inter- 
preters; for  though  it  is  probable  he  went  into  Egypt  in 
the  time  of  Ptolemy  Philadelph,  yet  that  he  was  sent  thi- 
ther, or  assisted  in  that  translation,  or  took  the  hint  from 
questions  proposed  to  those  interpreters,  to  set  about  his 
own  work  of  moral  sentences  and  apophthegms,  is  all  con- 
jecture. This  notion  took  its  rise  probably  from  Aristeus 
mentioning  one  of  that  name  amongst  those  interpreters, 
which,  suppose  it  true,  though  his  account  is  generally 
reckoned  fabulous,  is  not  suflicient  to  determine  that  Je- 
sus, the  son  ofSirach,  was  the  person. 

I  have,  in  the  comment  on  the  book  of  Wisdom,*  con- 
sidered and  examined  the  principal  councils,  on  the  sanc- 
tion of  which  the  Romanists  ground  the  canonicalness  of 
this,  and  the  other  apocryphal  writin<;a,  to  which  I  beg 


■  AoooUt.  on  Calmct'i  Preface, 


leave  to  refer  the  reader:  at  present  I  shall  take  notice  of 
and  confute  another  pretence,  which  is  urged  by  some  of 
that  communion,*  vjz.  that  besides  the  first  canon  of  Scrip- 
ture, made  in  the  time  of  Esdras,  there  was  another  added 
in  the  time  of  Eleazar  the  high-priest,  by  a  council  then 
assembled  at  Jerusalem,  when  they  sent  their  seventy-two 
interpreters  to  Ptolemy,  king  of  Egypt,  for  the  translating 
their  Hebrew  Bible  into  Greek,  in  which  council  they  ca- 
nonized the  books  of  Tobit,  Ecclesiasticus,  and  some 
others.  In  answer  to  this,  I  observe, — 1.  That  it  does  not 
appear  by  any  evidence  that  the  Jews  ever  had  any  such 
second  canon  among  them.  2.  Had  there  been  any  such, 
they  were  too  tenacious  of  their  laws,  and  the  traditions  of 
their  elders,  ever  to  have  parted  with  it.  3.  To  what  pur- 
pose should  they  afterward  reject  such  a  canon,  or  what 
would  they  have  gained  by  it?  Possibly  they  might  have 
j  been  willing  to  abolish  or  mutilate  those  Scriptures,  as 
I  Isaiah  and  Daniel,  which  prophesied  of  the  coming  of 
Christ,  at  the  time  when  they  rejected  him ;  but  what 
should  induce  them  to  attempt  an  alteration  as  to  these 
books  in  which  there  are  no  such  prophecies  against 
them  ?  4.  Had  these,  now  called  apocryphal  books,  ever 
been  made  parts  of  the  canonical  Scriptures,  it  would  have 
been  a  wicked  sacrilege  in  the  Jews  after  to  have  rejected 
them;  nor  would  Christ,  that  so  often  and  sharply  re- 
proves them  for  taking  away  the  true  sense  of  Scripture, 
have  failed  to  have  condemned  them  more  severely  for 
renouncing  whole  books  of  it.  As  there  is  then  no  such 
canon  any  where  to  be  produced,  nor  any  probability  that 
the  Jews  should  receive  any  such,  who  religiously  ad- 
hered to  the  first  as  delivered  to  them  by  the  prophets,  and 
still  less  reason  to  imagine  that  they  ever  should  part  with 
it  afterward,  if  once  authorized,  it  is  as  clear  as  any  evi- 
dence can  make  it,  that  there  never  was  any  such  second 
canon  of  Scripture  made  by  a  council  of  Jerusalem.  (See 
Cosin's  Schol.  Hist.  p.  14,  &c.)  Calmet  indeed  says,  that 
it  is  a  received  opinion  of  the  catholic  church,  that  this 
'  book  was  placed  in  the  canon  of  Scripture ;  and  that  it 
may  be  demonstrated  by  the  testimony  of  several  fathers, 
and  by  the  tradition  of  all  Christian  churches,  and  by  its 
being  quoted  by  a  great  number  of  ecclesiastical  writers, 
as  a  work  inspired  by  the  Holy  Ghost.  To  the  first  asser- 
tion I  answer, — that  if,  by  the  catholic  church,  he  means 
the  church  universal,  it  is  not  true.  Episcopius,  to  shew 
the  agreement  of  Christian  churches  with  the  Jews  in  this 
point,  enumerates  the  decisions  of  nine  of  the  eastern, 
nine  of  the  western,  and  two  of  the  African  churches,  de- 
termining for  the  canon  as  we  now  have  it,  and  excluding 
all  other,  but  the  twenty-two  books  received  by  the  Jewish 
church,  and  contained  in  the  Hebrew  Bible.  (See  Joseph, 
cont.  App.  lib.  i.)  If,  by  catholic  church,  he  means  that 
of  Rome  in  particular,  her  judgment  cannot  outweigh  the 
decisions  of  a  larger  number,  and  churches  of  greater  au- 
thority, viz.  those  of  Jerusalem,  Alexandria,  Antioch,  and 
Constantinople,  to  the  contrary.  As  to  the  second  pre- 
tence, that  the  fathers  revere  and  quote  this  book  as  Scrip- 
ture, it  may  be  replied,  1.  That  the  terra  scripture  is  often 
taken  laxly,  to  signify  any  ancient  ecclesiastical  writings, 
containing  excellent   and  pious  instructions  in  them ;  in 
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regard  whereof  this  book,  and  the  other  of  Wisdom,  may 
have  been  called  holy  writings,  and  Divine  books,  and 
sometimes  canonical  ones,  but  not  in  so  true  and  strict  a 
sense  as  the  other  uncontrovertcd  books  are.  2.  That 
when  either  the  Greek  or  Latin  fathers  make  a  more  ho- 
nourable mention  of  them,  and  attribute  to  them  the  title  of 
holy  writings ;  yet  this  does  not  place  them  higher  than  in 
the  second  rank  of  scriptures,  which  are  of  a  lesser,  imper- 
fect, and  doubtful  authority. 

I  shall,  in  a  third  and  last  part,  which  will  finish  my 
whole  design,  attempt  to  illustrate  in  the  same  manner  the 
books  of  Tobit,  Judith,  Baruch,  &c.  to  which  I  shall  add 
some  strictures  and  observations  on  particular  passages  in 
the  books  of  Maccabees  and  Esdras.  And  this,  God  will- 
ing, shall  follow  with  all  convenient  speed. 


PROLOGUE. 


X3.LMOST  after  all  the  prophets.}  Either  this  is  a  mistake, 
or  they  mistake  who  make  Malachi  the  last  of  all  the  pro- 
phets ;  for  should  we  understand  this  of  Jesus  the  grand- 
father (to  carry  the  matter  as  high  as  possible),  though  un- 
doubtedly the  grandson  is  meant  here,  as  the  learned  have 
very  justly  observed  that  this  book  was  wrote  in  the  third 
century  before  Christ,  and  translated  about  a  hundred 
and  thirty-three  years  before  his  advent ;  (see  Bishop 
Chandler's  Def.  p.  41.)  we  cannot  reconcile  the  asser- 
tion here  with  the  time  in  which  chronologers  have  fixed 
the  death  of  Malachi,  and  the  completing  of  the  canon  ; 
which  Helvicus,  Prideaux,  Usher,  place  about  anno  428. 
Artaxerxes  37.  except  the  word  prophet  is  to  be  taken  in 
a  more  lax  and  extensive  sense.  (See  following  Discourse.) 
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J?  OR  in  the  eight-and-thirtieth  year  coming  into  Egypt, 
when  Evergetes  was  king,  &c.]  The  learned  are  greatly  di- 
vided how  to  settle  this  difficulty :  they  are  not  agreed  whe- 
ther the  words  should  be  understood  of  the  thirty-eighth  year 
of  the  translator,  or  of  the  years  of  the  reign  of  Evergetes, 
or  of  the  thirty-eighth  year  of  jubilee,  or  of  the  thirty-eighth 
of  the  Dionysian  era,  or  of  the  thirty-eighth  year  of  the 
Jews'  deliverance  from  slavery  under  Ptolemy  Philadelph, 
or  of  the  thirty-eighth  year  from  the  grandfather's  writing 
his  book  in  Hebrew,  or  of  the  thirty-eighth  year  from  the 
grandson's  coming  into  Egypt.  See  following  Discourse, 
where  these  opinions  are  discussed,  and  the  difficulty 
cleared  up. 

I  found  a  book  of  no  small  learning;  therefore  I  thought 


it  most  necessary  for  me  to  bestow  some  diligence  and  travail 
to  interpret  it.}  Our  translators  suppose  the  book  he  trans- 
lated to  be  the  same  that  he  found  :  but  can  this  be  ?  was 
he  a  stranger  to  his  grandfather's  work  till  he  happened  to 
meet  with  it  in  Egypt  ?  The  account  in  the  former  pro- 
logue is,  that  the  original  work  was  transtuitted  from  father 
to  son  ;  viz.  by  Jesus  the  elder  to  Sirach,  and  by  Sirach  to 
Jesus  the  translator ;  and  no  doubt  but  it  was  preserved 
by  them  as  a  most  valuable  work  in  their  family.  Of  this, 
indeed,  Jesus  the  translator  gives  some  account  above; 
and  yet  by  this  expression  it  seems  as  if  he  met  with  his 
grandfather's  work  by  mere  chance  in  Egypt,  which  is  not 
an  easy  supposition.  May  not  a^d/ixoiov  here  stand  for, 
and  relate  to,  some  other  book,  the  meeting  with  which 
was  his  inducement  to  translate  his  grandfather's  work  in 
like  manner?  for  they  seem  to  be  plainly  distinguished, 
as  two  difi'erent  works,  but  of  the  same  nature  and  kind : 
aipofioiov,  which  is  properly  rendered  here,  from  the  Greek, 
exemplar  in  the  Polyglot  Bibles,  does  not  signify  a  copy 
or  transcript  of  the  original  book  (nor  is  it  usual,  spesdc- 
ing  of  a  copy,  to  say,  exemplar  non  parvee  doctrince),  but 
means  a  learned  and  ingenious  performance  of  the  like 
kind,  which  moved  him  to  an  imitation  of  it  in  a  similar 
case,  to  translate  the  work  he  had  before  spoken  of,  and  to 
publish  it  for  the  sake  of  his  countrymen  in  dispersion. 
Though  a<j>6iioioQ  is  dissimilis,  a<p6fioiov  here  must  be  under- 
stood in  the  sense  of  a^ofiolwfia,  similitude  or  likeness.  And 
what  book  so  likely  to  be  this  a^ojuofoijua,  as  one  of  the  twv 
Trarpiwv  Bi^\((dv  written  after  the  prophets  ?  and  among 
these  what  so  probable,  says  a  very  learned  friend,  to 
whom  I  am  not  a  little  indebted  in  the  following  work, 
"  as  the  Wisdom  of  Solomon  in  particular,  the  translation 
of  which  into  Greek  he  might  first  meet  with  in  Egypt, 
after  he  had  made  some  stay  there  ;  and  which,  being  done 
with  great  skill,  and  proving  very  instructive,  might  be  his 
motive  to  think  of  doing  the  like  with  his  grandfather's  col- 
lection of  sentences,  which  were  of  the  same  kind,  and 
partly  on  the  same  subject?  (See  first  Prolog.)  This  like- 
wise might  be  his  inducement  to  entitle  his  work  in  the 
same  manner.  Wisdom.  For  the  first  Prologue  says,  he 
gave  it  this  name,  and  that  Jesus  did  imitate  Solomon, 
which  perhaps  was  the  reason  why  one  is  tacked  or 
joined  to  the  other.  Our  translation,  therefore,  of  the 
above-said  passage  (he  conceives)  should  run  thus:  For 
in  the  thirty-eighth  year  (of  my  age)  being  in  Egypt,  in  the 
reign  of  Evergetes,  and  staying  there  some  time,  I  met  with 
a  learned  and  instructive  tract  or  instance  of  this  kind;  and 
thereupon  I  myself  [outoc]  thought  I  was  bound  to  apply 
myself  with  close  study  and  diligence,  to  the  rendering  into 
Greek  this  same  book,  t»)v8e  njv  /3//3Xov ;  viz.  his  grand- 
father's, which  he  before  recommended  as  a  most  useful 
book.  This  makes  his  whole  Prologue  consistent  with  it- 
self, and  to  be  easy  and  natural,  and  likewise  conformable 
to  the  account  given  in  the  anonymous  Prologue  above." 
I  could  not  conceal  from  the  reader  this  ingenious  conjec- 
ture ;  how  far  the  circumstance  of  time,  and  the  era  of  the 
respective  writers,  will  confirm  it,  the  learned  must  de- 
termine. 
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COyCERNING 

THE  AGE  OF  THE   TWO   SIRACHIDES, 

ONE  THE  AUTHOR,  THE  OTHER  THE  GREEK  TRANSLATOR, 

OF 

THE  BOOK  OF  ECCLESIASTICUS. 


W  HERE  there  are  intrinsic  characters  in  any  author, 
that  shew  the  age  he  did  or  did  not  live  in,  or  give  ground 
for  reasonable  conjectures  of  the  time  be  wrote  in,  little 
notice  should  be  taken  of  any  authorities  to  the  contrary 
from  writers  of  a  distant,  subsequent  age,  to  the  prejudice 
of  the  author,  whose  characters  they  overlook  or  contra- 
dict. This  is  the  case  of  the  prologue  of  St.  Athanasius, 
which  is  joined  with  the  prologue  of  the  Greek  translator  of 
the  book  Ecclesiasticus.  It  is  probable  he  is  the  same 
Athanasius,  bishop  of  Alexandria,  as  Euthalius  dedicated 
his  edition  of  the  Acts  and  Epistles  to,  who  flourished  be- 
tween the  years  458  and  490,  as  is  proved  by  Zacagny  the 
editor :  and  if  so,  he  was  above  a  century  at  least  from 
the  age  of  the  great  Athanasius,  and  at  too  great  a  distance 
from  the  age  of  the  translator  of  Ecclesiasticus,  to  be  re- 
garded in  any  historical  or  chronological  point,  wherein  he 
differs  from  that  translator. 

This  I  take  to  be  the  shortest  way  of  getting  rid  of  the 
first  difficulty  in  the  prologue  of  Athanasius  the  younger. 
The  age  of  Malachi  is  too  well  settled  to  be  shaken  by  so 
modem  an  authority ;  and  for  the  author  of  the  Hebrew 
Ecclesiasticus,  he  is  in  several  places  express  against  the 
assertions  or  deductions  that  may  be  drawn  from  any  ex- 
pressions in  the  prologue  aforesaid.  For  instance,  the 
Hebrew  Sirachides  speaks  in  the  praise  of  the  twelve 
minor  prophets,  xlix.  10.  And  of  the  twelve  prophets  let 
the  memorial  he  blessed. — So  that  he  not  only  lived  after 
them,  but  even  after  the  prophecies  were  collected  into 
one  volume,  which  went  under  (he  denomination  of  the 
Twelve  Prophets,  as  did  the  collection  of  the  five  books 
of  Moses  under  the  name  of  the  Pentateuch,  and  of  the 
Octateuch,  when  the  three  other  books  were  added  to  it. 

And  to  be  sure  that  Malachi,  the  last  prophet,  made  one 
in  the  collection  of  the  twelve  prophets,  the  same  Hebrew 
Ecclesiasticus  quotes  the  very  words  of  Malachi,  as  a  pre- 
diction of  his,  then  yet  to  be  fulfilled.  For  speaking  of 
Ellas,  who,  as  Malachi  foretold,  was  to  come  before  the 
great  and  terrible  day  of  the  Lord,  he  epitomizes  what 
Malachi  had  said  upon  that  occasion  ;  (iv.  5, 6.)  Elias  (says 
he)  was  ordained  to  pacify  tlie  Lord's  judgment  before  it 
breaks  forth.  And  then  quotes  the  very  words  of  Malachi, 
(xlviii.  10.)  To  turn  the  heart  of  the  father  unto  the  son. 

But  how  then  arc  we  to  understand  Athanasius  when  he 
says,  "  The  son  of  Sirach  lived  almost  after  all  the  pro- 
phets?" It  is  of  no  consequence  whether  we  understand 
him  at  all.  If  he  meant  almost  after  the  tsvelvc,  or  any  of 
the  minor  prophets,  he  is  plainly  mistaken.  And  if  he 
uses  the  word  prophet  in  any  other  sense,  it  is  foreign  to 
your  purpose.     Possibly  he  might  learn  of  the  Jews  (who 


esteemed  the  7lp"/11  to  be  a  lower  degree  of  prophecy)  to 
call  those  prophets  who  are  favoured  with  that  gentle  voice : 
or  rather,  with  Josephus,  to  term  some  holy  men  prophets, 
who  lived  in  the  interval  between  the  ceasing  .of  prophecy 
and  the  advent  of  Christ,  and  predicted  a  few  future  events, 
relating  to  public  or  private  affairs,  which  came  to  pass 
accordingly,  as  Josephus  atfirms. 

The  same  prologue  of  Athanasius  affirms,  that  Sirachides 
was  no  less  famous  for  wisdom  than  Solomon,  which,  I 
think,  intends  no  more  than  that  his  collection  of  wise, 
pithy  sayings,  was  in  as  great  repute,  was  known  and 
read  as  much  as  the  Proverbs  of  Solomon,  which  were  in 
the  highest  esteem  for  their  wisdom  and  learning.  As  much 
as  to  say, — Sirachides  was  looked  on  as  another  Solomon, 
for  his  wise,  moral,  and  economical  precepts.  Eastern 
comparisons  (and  herein  the  Egyptians  imitated  them)  are 
not  to  be  stretched  to  every  degree  of  equality.  Sirachides 
might  imitate  Solomon,  and  resemble  him  in  many  things, 
without  coming  up  to  his  full  height  of  wisdom,  much  less 
to  his  spirit  of  inspiration. 

The  learned  are  indeed  much  divided  in  opinion,  touch- 
ing the  thirty-eighth  year,  mentioned  in  the  prologue  of  the 
Greek  Sirachides,  but  most  of  their  reasons  may  be  an- 
swered easily,  and  methinks  I  see,  in  the  prologue  itself, 
light  enough  how  to  understand  it  differently  from  them  all. 
His  words  are  these :  'Ev  n^  X»j  iru  (iwX  tov  Eufpy^rov  Bawi- 
Xe'aic)  irapaytvr^Ci^  £ie  Ax-yvTrrov  Koi  avyxpoviaraQ,  tvpov  ov  fii- 
Kpag  TTaiSeiae  afo/Moiov :  of  which  I  take  the  sense  to  be  this, 
"  For  in  the  thirty-eighth  year  (Evergetes  being  then  king) 
after  I  had  come  into  Egypt  and  sojourned  there  all  that 
whole  long  time,  I  met  with  a  copy  or  exemplar  of  this 
book,  fraught  with  no  small  learning." — To  synchronize, 
is  to  be  equal  in  time  or  duration  with  some  other  thing : 
and  here  is  nothing  to  synchronize  with  l)esides  the  thirty- 
eight  years  of  his  abode  in  Egypt,  which  began  from  the 
year  of  his  first  entrance  into  that  country,  and  concurred 
with  the  succeeding  years  to  the  thirty-eighth. 

I  am  aware  that  a^ofioiov  or  i(f>6fioLov  (as  some  manu- 
scripts have  it)  is  not  classical  Greek.  For  though  d(j)6fxotoc 
doth  usually  stand  in  the  Greek  writers  for  unlike,  taking 
the  particle  dirb  in  a  contrary  sense  to  that  I  use  it  in,  yet 
since  dfofjioibjmg  commonly  signifies  similitude,  I  cannot  see 
why  d<t>6ixotov  may  not  signify  a  counterpart  of  a  writing, 
copied  upon,  from,  or  after  it.  It  must  be  remembered, 
that  in  Alexandria,  the  common  people,  as  yet,  spoke  Ma- 
cedonian Greek,  and  our  translator,  conversing  much  with 
them,  might  fall  into  their  dialect,  or  compound  Greek 
words  as  they  did,  though  not  so  much  in  use  before  him, 
when  he  thought  them  to  be  most  expressive  of  his  meaning. 

They  that  understand  this  thirty-eighth  year  of  part  of 
the  jubilee  year,  surely  did  not  consider  that  those  years, 
no  more  than  the  sabbatical  years,  were  observed  out  of 
the  land  of  Canaan.  The  design  of  the  jubilee  was,  to  pre- 
serve the  inheritances  of  families  within  their  own  proper 
tribes ;  and  therefore  when  a  possessor,  through  misfortune, 
or  luxurious  living,  had  been  forced  to  mortgage  his  estate, 
it  was  ordained  to  be  restored  to  him  or  his  heirs,  at  or 
after  the  revolution  of  fifty  years,  and  so  the  inheritance 
was  restored  to  the  family  that  formerly  possessed  it;  but 
as  the  Jews  had  no  inheritances  in  their  dispersions,  the 
jubilee  year  was  impracticable,  and  the  observation  of  such 
an  epoch  needless,  and  next  to  impossible. 
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Nor  will  recourse  to  the  Dionysian  year  help  those  who 
•would  accommodate  this  thirty-eighth  year  to  that  epoch; 
for  his  era  beginning  from  the  first  of  Ptolemy  Philadelph, 
and  Philadelph  reigning  but  thirty-eight  years,  according  to 
Ptolemy's  Canon,  at  most  thirty-nine  according  to  Jose- 
phus,  the  first  of  Evergetes  must  be  the  thirty-ninth  or  for- 
tieth of  the  Dionysian  era,  and  consequently  exceeds  a 
year  or  two  the  thirty-eighth  year  of  the  Greek  Sirachides. 

The  year  of  the  Jews'  deliverance  from  slavery,  under 
Ptolemy  Philadelph,  bids  fairest  for  a  Jewish  epoch  to  be 
remembered  in  Egypt;  but  as  this  deliverance  has  no  other 
nor  better  authority  than  that  of  Aristeus  (for  Josephus  fol- 
lows him)  the  fact  is  doubtful,  especially  since  this  deliver- 
ance is  said  to  be  purchased  with  a  large  sum  of  money  by 
the  J«ws,  which  how  they  that  were  slaves,  and  not  long 
ago  led  captives  into  Egypt,  were  able  to  amass,  is  not  easy 
to  guess.  The  year  of  this  deliverance  is  not  mentioned 
by  Aristeus.  Eusebius  (upon  what  authority  I  know  not) 
places  it  in  the  second  or  third  year  of  the  reign  of  Phila- 
delphus ;  but  that  is  most  improbable,  that  a  wise  king,  just 
come  to  the  throne  of  a  newly-conquered  kingdom,  should 
make  it  one  of  his  first  acts  to  do  the  most  provoking  thing 
possible  to  a  superstitious,  changeable,  seditious  people, 
viz.  the  procuring  the  publication  of  a  book  that  rallied 
their  religion  and  their  gods,  and  exposed  the  tyranny  and 
cruelty  of  their  ancestor  kings,  and  perpetuated  the  history 
of  the  shameful  destruction  of  their  nation,  in  the  cause  of 
those  very  Jews  that  were  now  again  their  slaves.  Scaliger, 
therefore,  from  the  reckoning  of  Julius  Africanus,  places 
it  in  the  latter  end  of  his  reign.  By  the  computation  there- 
fore of  Julius  Africanus,  this  version  was  not  made  under 
Evergetes  the  First,  for  he  reigned  but  twenty-four  years ; 
and  add  to  those  twenty-four  years  the  five  or  six  years  of 
Philadelph,  after  the  Sirachides  had  made  this  pretended 
Greek  version,  and  you  get  no  higher  than  five  or  six  years 
more,  which  fall  short  of  the  thirty-eight  years  in  the  pro- 
logue. 

Indeed,  by  Eusebius's  computation,  the  Greek  Sirachides 
might  come  into  Egypt,  and  begin  his  translation  the  se- 
cond or  third  of  Evergetes ;  but  then  there  are  other  circum- 
stances that  overthrow  this  opinion  also  ;  for  the  Hebrew 
Sirachides  writ  his  book  under  a  king  of  Egypt,  who  perse- 
cuted the  Jews,  and  from  whom  he  was  in  danger  of  his  life 
after  many  sufferings  by  false  accusations,  &c.  This  could 
not  happen  in  Ptolemy  Lagi's  reign,  because  the  elder  Si- 
rachides was  scarcely  born  at  that  time,  at  least  he  was  too 
young  to  repair  into  Egypt  to  get  wisdom  and  knowledge, 
which,  as  he  himself  seems  to  intimate,  was  the  end  of  his 
going  thither,  much  less  was  he  of  an  age  capable  of  writing 
a  book  of  such  wise  instructions  and  observations.  Nor  is 
it  likely  that  he  or  his  people  should  suffer  such  grievous 
things  under  Philadelph,  a  prince  of  a  most  humane  tem- 
per; and  particularly  favourable  to  the  Jewish  nation,  ac- 
cording to  the  same  Eusebius:  if  then  we  bring  the  Hebrew 
Sirachides  into  Egypt,  not  sooner  than  the  reign  of  Ever- 
getes the  First,  the  Greek  Sirachides  could  not  in  his  reign 
translate  this  book ;  for  a  proper  interval  must  be  allowed 
between  the  writing  and  the  translation,  much  longer  than 
the  reign  of  Evergetes,  or  even  of  his  successor.    It  must 


be  considered  the  Hebrew  Sirachides  wrote  his  book  in 
Hebrew,  or  in  the  language  of  the  Jews  at  Jerusalem,  as  a 
manual  for  the  Jews  in  Egypt,  who  must  therefore  be  sup- 
posed able  to  read  and  understand  well  that  language :  but 
the  Greek  Sirachides  therefore  translated  this  book  out  of 
Hebrew,  because  the  Jews  had  then  almost  all  forgot  their 
native  tongue.  Thus  the  Greek  prologue  of  the  translator; 
"  Having  found  a  copy  of  no  small  learning,  or  instruction, 
I  thought  it  most  necessary  for  me  to  bestow  some  diligence 
and  travail  to  interpret  it  with  great  watchfulness  and  skill, 
in  my  leisure  hours,  to  bring  the  book  to  an  end,  and  set  it 
forth  or  publish  it  for  their  use,  who,  in  this  Egyptian  dis- 
persion or  peregrination,  were  given  to  study  or  learning, 
being  before  prepared  in  manners  to  live  according  to  the 
law."  This  was  the  very  end  proposed  by  his  grandfather 
in  writing  the  book ;  "  to  the  intent  (says  the  translator,  in  the 
same  prologue)  that  those  which  are  desirous  to  learn,  and 
are  addicted  to  these  things,  might  profit  much  more  in 
living  according  to  the  law."  Such  a  change  in  language  in 
the  same  people  might  easily  happen  within  the  compass 
of  three  generations,  or  of  a  hundred  and  twenty  years, 
and  not  much  sooner ;  consequently  the  Greek  translator 
did  not  tread  too  quick  upon  the  heels  of  the  Hebrew  writer, 
but  his  age  must  be  brought  down  to  the  reign  of  a  later 
Ptolemy ;  and  if  he  did  translate,  as  he  says  he  did,  under 
Evergetes,  he  must  be  under  Evergetes  the  Second,  and  at 
a  good  distance  from  Evergetes  the  First. 

The  opinion  of  those  (which  is  the  general  opinion  of 
learned  men)  who  make  this  thirty-eighth  year  to  be  the 
year  of  his  life,  is  liable  to  few  or  no  exceptions ;  but  it 
seems  to  be  too  vague  an  expression,  without  some  word, 
expressive  of  his  age,  to  restrain  it  to  that  sense,  unless  it 
should  appear  that  such  omissions  are  not  unfrequent  in 
this  translation :  the  mention  of  his  own  age  at  all  does  not 
seem  to  be  of  any  importance  towards  raising  the  value  of 
the  work  itself;  but  the  long  stay  in  Egypt  before  he  un- 
dertook it,  implies  that  he  was  well  qualified  for  such  a 
work,  and  fully  acquainted  with  the  want  his  countrymen 
were  in  of  such  a  translation. 

The  following  genealogical  table  may  contribute  to 
strengthen  what  I  have  advanced  above  concerning  the 
age  the  translator  lived  in ;  at  least  it  will  shew  that  Jesus 
the  younger  could  not  translate  his  grandfather's  book  un- 
der Evergetes  the  First. 

I  think  it  may  be  collected  from  several  passages  of  Ec- 
clesiasticus,  that  Sirachides  the  writer  was  of  the  priestly 
line,  and  if  we  may  credit  the  reading  in  some  Greek  MSS. 
Ecclus.  1.3.  he  was  descended  from  Eleazar,  the  brother  of 
Simon  Justus,  the  high-priest ;  and  should  that  be  allowed, 
I  make  Jesus,  the  son  of  Sirach  the  younger,  to  have  trans- 
lated thirty-eight  years  sooner  than  Archbishop  Usher  doth, 
viz.  in  the  first  year  of  Evergetes  the  Second,  ante  Chr.  169. 
and  not  in  his  thirty-eighth  year,  132.  which  would  protract 
the  translator's  life  too  long. 

I  would  not  be  thought  in  the  table  to  fix  the  year  pre- 
cisely, when  each  priest  entered  on  his  office.  It  is  suffi- 
cient for  our  purpose,  that  it  is  near  the  time  specified,  al- 
lowing about  thirty  years  to  each  priest's  continuance  in 
his  office. 
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Jaddus 


Before  Christ 

305  Ptol.  Lagi  beg. 


In  his  reign 
300  bef.  C. 


285  C.  Ptol.  Philad. 
247  C.  Evergetes  I. 

222— Ptol.  Philop. 


292C.- 
259C.- 

233  C- 


Onias  I. — Menasse. 
Simon  the  Just  began  his  priesthood.- 
Eleazar  brother  of  Simon 
-Menasse  brother  of  Onias  I. 


-Eleazar 


Sirach 


-buias  II.  son  of  Simon 


219  C. 


-Simon  II. 


205— Ptol.  Epiph. 


199  C.  0°'*'  ^^ — ^'^'"'  called- 
Jawn 


175  C- 

173  C. 

181  C.      Ptol.  Philop. 

169  11  Philometor  deposed 
and  fled  to  his  bro- 
ther, whom  the  Alex- 
andrians had  made 
king. 
12)  Philometor 


-Onias  called — Ljsimachua 
Menelaos 


Jason 
Menelaus 


169  C. 


1  y  Physcon,  or  Evergetes  II. 


Jesus  the  author  of  Ecclesiasticus. 
293  C. — he  might  be  nine  or  ten  years  old,  or 

two  before  Simon  the  Just  died ;  for  he  saw 

him  officiate,  Ecclus.  1. 1. 
247  C. — went  into  Egypt  under  Ptolemy  Phi- 

ladelph ;  at  the  deatii  of  Ptolemy  Philadelpb, 

aged  fifty -five. 
— Some  time  under  Evergetes  I.  writ  Ecclus. 

aged  about  sixty-six — for  he  was  old  when  he 

writ  it  about  232  C. 

Sirach  son  of  Jesns  the  elder. 


Jesus  son  of  Sirach,  the  translator,  who, 
if  he  translated,  in  the  thirty-eighth  year 
of  his  coming  into  Egypt,  and  that  thirty- 
eighth  year  fell  on  1  Physcon,  or  Everg. 
II.  when  he  was  about  sixty  years  or 
upwards,  he  must  have  come  into  Egypt 
207  before  Christ,  i.  e.  in  the  end  of  Ptol. 
Philopator.  At  which  time  Jesus  might 
be  about  twenty-two  years  of  age. 


But,  whether  the  elder  Sirachides  was  of  the  family  of 
Simon  the  high-priest  by  Eleazar  or  not,  it  is  certain  he 
was  of  a  competent  age  to  remember  Simon's  graceful  per- 
forming of  the  duty  of  high-priest :  that  he  was  not  of  suf- 
ficient age  and  experience,  before  the  reign  of  Evergetes  I. 
to  write  his  book,  in  old  age :  and  that  the  reign  of  Ever- 
getes I.  was  too  short  (twenty-four  years)  for  his  grandson 
in  advanced  years  to  translate  this  book  under  the  same 


Evergetes :  as,  on  the  other  hand,  the  grandson  must  have 
lived  beyond  the  usual  period  of  men,  to  begin  this  trans- 
lation in  the  thirty-eighth  of  Evergetes  II.  according  to 
Usher,  or  his  father  Sirach  must  have  exceeded  the  like 
period,  did  he,  the  son,  at  the  thirty-eighth  year  of  his  life, 
reach  the  reign  of  Evergetes  II.  and  yet  his  grandfather 
Jesus  be  acquainted  with  Simon  the  First. 

E.  DURESME, 
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[chap.  I. 


THE 


BOOK     OF     ECCLESIASTICUS. 


CHAP.    I. 

Ver.  1.  .All  wisdom  cometh/rotn  the  Lord.]  The  author 
opens  this  book,  as  Solomon  does  his  of  Proverbs,  with 
the  commendation  of  wisdom ;  he  shews  its  eternity,  ema- 
nation from  God,  and  union  with  him.  Wisdom  is  some- 
times taken  for  that  eternal  wisdom,  which  is  an  essential 
attribute  of  the  Divinity ;  sometimes  personally,  for  the 
AcJyoc,  or  the  Word  begotten  of  the  Father;  and  some- 
times for  that  derivative  wisdom*  which  God's  infinite, 
goodness  is  pleased  to  comnxunicate  to  mankind,  in  differ- 
ent measures  and  proportion.  But  in  Scripture,  and  in 
these  sapiential  books  particularly,  whenever  mention  is 
made  of  wisdom  with  any  mark  of  commendation,  either 
the  sincere  practice  of  religion  and  virtue  is  meant  by  it, 
or  such  knowledge  at  least,  that  has  a.  near  and  strong  in- 
fluence upon  it.  That  all  wisdom  cometh  from  the  Lord, 
is  exactly  the  sentiment  of  Solomon  (whom  this  author 
very  often  imitates  and  copies),  Prov.  ii.  6.  The  Lord 
giveth  wisdom,  out  of  his  mouth  cometh  knowledge  and  un- 
derstanding. And  therefore  St.  James  well  advises.  If  any 
man  lack  wisdom,  let  him  ask  it  of  God,  that  giveth  to  all 
men  liberally,  (i.  5.  see  also  Dan.  ii.  20 — 23.)  "  Sapientiam 
homini  tribuit  Deus  (says  Lactantius)  quam  terrenus  Pater 
dare  nullo  modo  potest ;"  (de  Opificio  Dei,  cap.  19.)  dis- 
tinguishing God  in  this  particular  from  an  earthly  pai;ent; 
who,  though  he  can,  give  temporal  good  things  for  the  com- 
fo«t  of  life,  y€t  cannot  he  give  wisdom  for  the  conduct  of  it. 
This  observation  of  our  author  should  ex^cite  us,  to  %dpr.e 
God  with  a  respect  and  duty  worthy  of  him,  and  to  ac- 
knowledge with  the  profoundest  humility,  that  G.odj  ifl 
giving  us  wisdom,  has  given  us  the  greatest  gift  that  he  can 
bestow,  even  a  gift  in  some  sense  equal  to  himself. 

And  is  with  him  for  ever.]  The  Vulgate  renders,  Et  cum 
illofuit  semper,  et  est  ante  cevum.  The  first  clause  is  not 
in  the  Greek.  The  meaning  of  the  latter  is,  that  wisdom, 
considered  as  the  \6yo^,  or  a  Divine  attribute,  is  always 
present  with  God,  as  his  joint-counsellor,  and  the  partner 
of  his  throne.  See  Wisd.  viii.  3.  ix.  4.  Prov.  viii.  22.  27. 
30.  to  which  agrees  the  Tigurine  version,  et  eidem  semper 
conjuncta  est.  Rabanus  Maurus,  understanding  it  of  the 
Logos,  says,  this  author  opens  his  book  as  St.  John  does 
his  gospel.  In  the  beginning  was  the  Word,  and  the  Word 
was  with  God,  &c.  If  with  the  Vulgate  and  some  other 
Latin  translations  we  understand  it  in  the  preeteritum,  the 
sense  then  may  be, — that  God  had  from  all  eternity  a  per- 
fect idea  of  his  future  works  ;  that  the  design  and  order  of 
the  creation,  with  the  whole  series  of  providence,  were  al- 
ways present  in  the  eternal  mind,  in  a  manner  infinitely 
more  perfect,  than  the  scheme  of  any  work  can  be  sup- 


posed to  be  in  the  memory  and  understanding  of  the  best 
architect. 

Ver.  2.  Who  can  number  the  sand  of  the  sea,  and  the 
drops  of  rain,  and  the  days  of  eternity?]  We  meet  with  a 
sentence  resembling  this,  xviii.  10.  As  a  drop  of  water 
unto  the  sea,  and  a  gravel-stone  in  comparison  of  the  sand, 
so  are  a  thousand  years  to  the  days  of  eternity.  Virgil  has 
the  same  comparison, 

"  Quem  qui  .scire  velit,  Libyci  velit  jeqnoris  idem 
Discere,  qua^i  multse  Zephyro  turbentur  arenas ; 
Aut,  ubi  navigiis  violentior  incidit  Eurus, 
Nosse  quot  lonii  veniant  ad  littora  fluctus." 

(Georg.  lib.  ii.) 

As  to  the  first  of  these,  viz.  fte  quantity  of  the  sand,  Ar- 
chimedes has  made  an  attempt  to  shew  the  possibility  of 
numbering  them  (lib.  de  Arenas  numero);  and  the  Pythian 
Apollo,  to  recommend  his  oracle^,  and  raise  a  high  conceit 
of  the  immensity  of  his  kftOiwlfidg^  bo^stSt  pf  his  skill  in 
this  particular, 

OiBa  iyit)  ipannov  rov  apiO/iov,  fiirpa  BaXaaari^. 

And  as  one  cannot  count  the  days  of  ages  past  and  to 
come,  so  is  it  equally  impossible  to  date  the  epocha  of 
wisdom,  to  fix  the  time  when  she  first  began  to  be,  or  to 
determine  her  certain  period.  The  impossibilities  here 
referred  to  (for  such  they  must  be  acknowledged  with  re- 
spect tp  human  power)  God  only  can  effect,  who,  as  the 
prophet  sublimely  describes  him,  measures  the  waters  in  the 
hollow  of  his  hand,  and  metes  out  heaven  with  a  span,  and. 
comprehends  the  dust  of  the  ecirth  in  a  measure,  and  weighs 
th^  moufitains  in  scales,  and  the  hills  in  a  balance,  whose 
Spirit  none  hath  directed,  nor  shewed  to  him  the  way  of  un- 
derstanding.   (Isa.  xl.  12 — 14.) 

V^er.  3.  WJio  can  find  out  the  height  of  heaven,  and  the 
breadth  of  the  earth,  and  the  deep,  and  wisdom  ?]  See  vi.  22. 
and  note  upon  it.  As  in  the  former  verse  wisdom  is  com- 
pared to  three  things  that  cannot  be  numbered,  so  in  this 
it  is  compared  to  as  many  as  cannot  be  measured ;  inti- 
mating, that  as  these  cannot  be  measured  or  numbered  by 
any  but  God,  so  neither  is  wisdom  known  to,  or  can  be 
perfectly  comprehended  by,  any  being  else.  Thus  Job, 
speaking  of  the  unsearchable  wisdom  of  God,  and  his  un- 
fathomable perfections,  puts  these  inquiries,  and  illus- 
trates the  absurdity  of  the  attempt  by  some  of  the  like  in- 
stances :  Canst  thou  search  out  the  Almighty  to  perfection? 
It  is  higlier  than  the  heaven,  what  canst  thou  do  ?  deeper 
than  hell,  what  canst  thou  know?  the  measure  of  it  is  longer 
than  the  earth,  and  the  breadth  of  it  than  the  sea,  (xi.  7 — 9.) 
And  the  apostle  cries  out,  O  the  depth  of  the  wisdom  and 
knowledge  of  God!  how  unsearchable  are  hisjudgmentSjOjid 
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bis  ways  past  finding  out!  (Rom.  xi.  33.)  Hesiod,  in  his 
Theogony,  describes  tlie  height  of  the  heavens  by  saying, 
a  smith's  anvil  would  be  nine  days  in  falling  from  thence  to 
the  earth;  which  is  as  random  a  conjecture  with  respect  to 
the  height  above,  as  the  attempt  of  Archimedes  was  rash  of 
numbering  the  sands  beneath. 

Ver.  4.  Wisdom  hath  been  created  before  all  things,  and 
the  understanding  of  prudence  from  everlasting.^  TlpoTtpa 
iravTwv  iKTKTTCu  aoi^ia,  koX  avvtaiQ  <ppovTi<Tt(i)Q  I?  alQvog.  The 
Greek  translator  expresses  wisdom  by  different  words  in 
this  book,  as  aofia,  avviaig,  <ltp6vi}atg,  TraiSda,  &C.  If  we 
should  understand  wisdom  here  personally,  it  does  not 
follow  that  the  Logos  is  a  creature,  or  even  the  first-born 
of  every  creature  in  point  of  order  and  time ;  the  expression 
here  rather  implies  his  existence  before  all  things,  even 
before  the  beginning  of  the  visible  world.  For  if  the  Logos 
created  all  things,  as  the  Scripture  assures  us,  that  without 
him  was  not  any  thing  made,  (John  i.  3.)  he  cannot  himself 
be  any  part  of  the  creation,  either  in  heaven  or  earth,  or  be 
numbered  among  the  creatures,  as  he  was  before  all  cre- 
ated beings.  It  is  well  worth  observing,  that  wisdom  is 
not  here  said  to  have  been  created  irpom)  iravrwr,  the  first  of 
all  things,  but  Trporipa  iravrwv,  before  all  things  ;  before  the 
creation  of  any  thing  in  heaven,  or  in  earth,  and  to  have 
been  i^  alUvog,  from  eternity,  as  alwv  is  strictly  taken  in  the 
preceding  verses,  nporepoc  is  used  in  this  sense  often  by 
the  LXX.  and  by  this  author,  xii.  17.  xli.  5.  xlvi.  3.  and  is 
equivalent  here  to  npb  tov  aliovog  air'  apxvc  tuTiai  fie,  xxiv.  9. 
See  note  on  that  place,  where  the  verb  iicTiaf,  the  same  that 
is  here  used,  must  mean  an  eternal  generation,  as  it  is  said 
to  have  been  7rp6  tov  altivoe,  and  air'  apx^Q>  from  the  begin- 
ning, and  before  the  world :  in  which  sense  most  catholic 
writers  understand  it,  Prov.  viii.  22.  a  passage  particu- 
larly resembling  this,  and  from  which  probably  it  was 
taken,  where  wisdom  is  said  to  have  been  with  the  Lord 
before  his  works  of  old;  i.  e.  before  the  works  of  the  crea- 
tion, from  everlasting,  or  ever  the  earth  was.  It  is  ob- 
servable, that  our  translators  render.  The  Lord  possessed  me 
from  the  beginning,  following  a  copy  which  read  tkr/itraro, 
as  the  Hebrew  word  is  translated  by  Aquila,  and  Philo,  de 
Temulentia.  But  allowing  iicnai  to  be  the  true  reading, 
which  is  disputed,  it  may  be  used  both  by  Solomon  and 
the  son  of  Sirach  in  the  sense  of  generated,  and  thus  Atha- 
nasius,  Serm.  3.  cont.  Arian.  Cyril,  lib.  v.  Thes.  cap.  G. 
Hil.  lib.  de  Synod,  understand  creation.  And  indeed  the 
terms  generation  and  creation  are  often  used  promiscu- 
ously in  the  best  authors.  Thus  Cicero,  "  Quoniam  plu- 
rima  beneficia  continet  Patria,  et  est  antiquior  Parens 
quam  is  qui,  ut  aiunt,  creaverit,  major  ei  profecto,  quam 
Parenti,  debetur  gratia."  (Lib.  i.  de  Repub.)  And  in  this 
sense  we  find  it  used  by  Virgil,  ^neid.  lib.  x.  517.  543.  And 
on  the  other  hand  generation  is  sometimes  used  for  crea- 
tion; thus  Psal.  xc.  2.  Trpo  to.  opr\  ytvvr]Brivai,  before  the 
mountains  were  brought  forth ;  i.e.  created,  or  existed. 
And  when  such  strong  terms  as  beforementioned,  expressive 
of  eternity,  are  added  to  KTiZ,t<jQai,  it  then  means  eternal 
generation.  In  like  manner,  when  Homer  calls  the  gods 
ati-^ftviraq,  we  cannot  suppose  that  he  means  any  reflection 
upon  them,  or  intends  any  lower  sense  than  that  of  allv 
l6iiTag.  Indeed,  Apoc.  iii.  14.  the  Logos  is  said  to  be,  17 
opX'i  '■'Jc  KTi(n<tiQ  TOV  Oiov,  the  beginning  of  the  creation  of 
God;  an  expression,  according  to  the  inaccuracy  of  our 


translation,  not  very  unlike.  Wisdom  was  created  before  all 
things,  as  if  the  Logos  was  but  the  first  of  God's  creatures, 
made  use  of  as  an  instrument  to  create  all  others ;  whereas 
o'px')  in  this  place  signifies  an  author,  an  original  efiicient 
cause  or  creator,  and  so  in  all  the  Divine  and  moral  writ- 
ings this  word  is  used,  and  applied  to  the  infinite  and 
eternal  Being.  The  Ethiopic  version  of  the  place  in  Latin 
agrees  herewith,  etfuit  ante  omnia  qua  creavit  Deus.  (See 
Blackwall's  Sac.  Class,  vol.  ii.  p.  177.)  So  that  this  pas- 
sage of  St.  John  being  capable  of  so  orthodox  and  good  a 
sense,  there  seems  the  less  occasion  to  alter  KrlatwQ  into 
KTj'j<T£wc,  as  Dr.  Grabe  has  done  in  his  edition.  But  all 
difficulties  and  objections  will  be  avoided,  if  wisdom  be 
considered  here  as  a  Divine  attribute,  the  infinite  wisdom 
of  God,  displayed  in  and  poured  forth  upon  all  the  works 
of  the  creation.  In  this  sense  Grotius  understands  this 
passage  of  our  author,  Creata  dicitur  divina  Sapientia,  cum 
se  operibus  prodidit,  and  refers  to  ver.  9.  as  explanatory  of 
it.  Nor  is  it  unusual  with  this  writer,  to  apply  the  term 
creation  to  qualities  and  attributes,  as  it  does  here  to  wis- 
dom, in  a  secondary  sense.  (See  vii.  16.  x.  18.  xxxviii.  4. 
xliv.  2.)  Lastly,  may  not  irporipa  express  the  pre-eminence 
of  wisdom  above  all  things  and  persons,  in  point  of  worth, 
dignity,  and  essence,  far  above  all  principality,  and  power, 
and  might,  and  dominion,  and  every  name  that  is  named, 
not  only  in  this  world,  but  also  in  that  which  is  to  come? 
(See  Heinsii  Aristar.  Sac.  in  Joh.  i.  15.) 

Ver.  5.  The  Word  of  God  most  high  is  the  fountain  of 
wisdom.'\  This  verse  is  omitted  in  most  Greek  copies,  as 
it  is  also  in  the  Syriac  and  Arabic  versions  ;  it  occurs  in 
the  Complut.  and  from  thence  our  translators  inserted  it. 
We  may  understand  by  the  Word  of  God,  either  the  Logos 
personally,  who  is  called  the  Almighty  Word,  in  the  book 
of  Wisdom,  xviii.  15.  by  Philo  also,  and  the  Chaldee 
paraphrasts ;  or  by  the  Word  of  God,  may  be  meant 
the  Holy  Scripture,  which  is  the  source  of  wisdom,  and  a 
rich  treasury  of  heavenly  knowledge;  and  that  the  com- 
mandments therein  contained  are  the  way  to  wisdom,  ac- 
cording to  the  observation  in  ver.  26.   (See  Deut.  iv.  6.) 

And  her  ways  are  everlasting  commandments. '[  Cover- 
dale's  and  the  Geneva  versions  are  more  clear  and  explicit. 
The  everlasting  commandments  are  the  entrance  unto  her. 
The  sense  is  much  the  same  as  in  the  former  sentence, 
though  the  phrase  is  somewhat  varied,  as  may  be  observed 
almost  throughout  this,  and  the  book  of  Proverbs ;  mz. 
that  the  keeping  of  the  commandments,  or  the  observance 
of  the  precepts  of  the  Decalogue,  which  Moses  styles 
everlasting,  from  their  unchangeableness,  in  opposition  to 
human  laws,  that  are  alterable  at  pleasure,  is  the  way 
which  leads  to  wisdom.  Like  that,  Prov.  i.  17.  The  fear 
of  the  Lord  is  the  beginning  of  wisdom;  and  that  in  Job 
xxviii.  28.  The  fear  of  the  Lord  is  wisdom  ;  and  to  depart 
from  evil  is  understanding.  The  words  of  Baruch  very 
happily  express  the  sense  of  our  author :  Hear,  O  Israel, 
the  commandments  of  life,  give  ear  to  understand  wisdom. 
Thou  hast  forsaken  the  fountain  of  wisdom,  for  if  thou 
hadst  walked  in  the  way  of  God,  then  shouldest  thou  have 
dwelled  in  peace  for  ever,  (iii.  9. 12,  13.) 

Ver.  6.  To  whom  hath  the  root  of  wisdom  been  revealed?] 
Thus  Baruch  iii.  15.  Who  hath  found  out  her  place,  or  who 
hath  come  into  her  treasures  ?  (See  also  ver.  29 — 32.  and 
Job  xxviii.  20.  23.)    If  by  the  root  of  wisdom,  we  hereun- 
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derstand  religion,  then  the  sense  may  be,  "  tliat  the  right 
knowledge  of  God,  and  the  true  way  of  worshipping  him, 
were  discovered  but  to  a  few  nations :"  God  sliewed  his 
statutes  and  ordinances  unto  Israel,  but  the  heathen  had 
no  knowledge  of  his  laws,  as  the  Psalmist  expresses  it, 
Psal.  cxlvii.  19,  20.  Thus  again  Baruch,  chap.  iii.  No 
man  knoweth  her  tvay,  nor  thinketh  of  her  path ;  but  he 
that  knoweth  all  things  knoweth  her,  he  hath  found  out  all 
the  way  of  knowledge,  and  hath  given  it  unto  Jacob  his  ser- 
vant, and  to  Israel  his  beloved.  Or  if  we  understand  this 
of  God  himself,  as  the  root  and  fountain  of  wisdom,  the 
meaning  then  will  be,  "  Who  can  fathom  the  depth  of  in- 
finite wisdom,  unravel  the  mysteries  of  Providence,  and 
the  secrets  of  God's  judgments  ?  Or  who  can  fully  ex- 
plain the  nature  and  essence  of  the  Deity,  or  know  the 
whole  of  his  will,  and  the  true  and  perfect  manner  of  his 
worship,  which  can  only  be  discovered  in  his  word,  and 
as  far  as  he  has  been  pleased  to  reveal  himself,  and  make 
the  counsels  of  his  will  known  ?"  navovpyvfiara  is  used  by 
Solomon  and  this  writer  in  a  good  sense,  though  oftener,  I 
believe,  taken  in  a  bad  one.  The  next  verse  is  omitted  in 
many  Greek  copies,  and  by  the  Arabic  and  Syriac  inter- 
preters. It  seems  only  an  explanation  of  this,  and  per. 
haps  crept  into  the  text  from  the  margin.  By  iro\vTrsip(a 
in  it  seems  to  be  understood  wisdom's  manifold  way  of 
acting,  and  the  diversity  of  her  gifts  and  operations,  which 
is  but  indifferently  rendered  by  our  translators,  experience. 
Ver.  8.  Tliere  is  one  wlie  and  greatly  to  be  feared,  the 
Lord  sitting  upon  his  throne.]  There  is  one  only  wise,  i.  e. 
God  :  all  others  have  wisdom  through  and  from  him.  St. 
Paul  styles  him  the  King  eternal,  immortal,  invisible,  the 
only  wise  God ;  (1  Tim.  i.  17.)  and  so  Clemens,  ^o(l>oc  6 
liovoQ  Qtbc  Koi  TfXfioQ  fiovog.  God  alone  is  wise,  he  alone  is 
perfect :  (Strom.  2.  and  4.)  and  Philo,  d\psv^u}Q  al  TtXuo- 
Tjjree  (cai  aKoorriTfe  ivog  uai  fxovov,  the  heights  and  perfections 
of  excellency  are  only  proper  and  peculiar  to  one.  (De 
Sacrif.  Cain  et  Abel.)  Plato  in  like  manner  appropriates 
wisdom  to  the  Deity  :  To  filv  o-o^ov  Ka\uv,  ifioiyt  fxtya  dvai 
doKt'i,  KOI  Qitf  fi6v(o  TTpiirov.  (In  Phajd.)  Or  may  not  this 
be  considered  as  an  answer  to  the  foregoing  questions  and 
interrogations,  ver.  2,  3.  0,  7. — that  how  difficult  soever 
these  instances  may  seem  in  themselves,  or  to  our  capa- 
city, yet  to  God's  wisdom  they  are  open,  as  well  as  pos- 
sible ;  that  he  alone  knows  the  original,  deep  designs,  and 
infinite  worth,  of  wisdom,  who  has  possessed  her  from  all 
eternity,  and  gives  her  to  whom,  and  in  what  proportion, 
he  pleases?  Our  translators,  and  the  Geneva  version,  to 
make  the  sense  clearer,  and  to  particularize  who  is  meant, 
insert,  the  Lord,  in  the  text ;  and  so  does  Junius  in  his 
translation,  though  the  Greek  copies  begin  the  next  verse 
with  KvpioQ,  except  the  Alexandrian  MS.  The  Vulgate 
rendering  of  this  passage  is  very  lofty,  Unas  est  altissimus 
Creator  omnium,  omnipotens,  et  rex  potens,  et  metuendus 
nimis,  sedens  super  thronum  illius,  et  dominans  Dens, 

Ver.  9.  He  created  her,  and  saw  her,  and  numbered  her, 
and  poured  her  out  upon  all  his  works. '\  i.  e.  God  hath  made 
all  things  in  number,  weight,  and  measure:  (Wisd.  xi.  20.) 
in  the  most  exact  order  and  proportion,  and  by  the  marks 
of  wisdom  on  all  his  works,  hath  brought  her  forth,  dis- 
played, and  revealed  her  excellency.  For  so  KTiZ,ta^aL  may 
be  understood  here  and  ver.  4.  and  thus  the  oriental  ver- 
sions explain  iKxiatv,  the  Syriac  by  patefecit  earn,  and  the 


Arabic  by  retcxit.  (See  Psal.  civ.  24.  and  Philo,  U(^\  Koa- 
noupyiaq.)  Calmet  likewise  understands  by  numbering  her, 
that  "  God  knew  her  from  all  eternity,  and  the  time  of  her 
first  appearance  upon  the  earth,  or  any  part  of  it." 

Ver.  10.  She  is  with  all  flesh  according  to  his  gift,  and  he 
hath  given  her  to  them  that  love  him.]  Having  shewn  the 
original  of  wisdom,  that  it  was  from  all  eternity,  he  pro- 
ceeds beautifully  to  shew  its  production,  or  gradual  ap- 
pearance in  the  world,  and  that  its  effects  and  signatures 
are  displayed  upon  the  creation  in  three  particulars ;  first, 
in  general,  as  his  wisdom  is  plentifully  shed,  and  poured 
out  upon  all  his  works,  and  is  universally  and  in  all  re- 
spects to  be  admired.  It  reaches  from  one  end  of  the  icorld 
to  another  mightily,  and  sweetly  does  she  order  all  things. 
(Wisd.  viii.  1.)  Secondly,  That  though  there  are  tokens 
and  traces  enough  of  wisdom  discernible  in  all  inanimate 
things,  yet  it  is  most  visible  in  animal  bodies,  and  distri- 
buted to  all  of  them  in  some  degree  or  other ;  for  in  all  of 
them  there  is  a  principle  of  instinct,  something  analogous 
to  reason,  and  much  resembling  it.'  Thirdly,  That  the  gift 
and  high  privilege  of  reason  belongs  chiefly  to  men,  and 
even  to  them  is  communicated  in  different  degrees  and  pro- 
portions ;  to  one  is  given  the  word  of  wisdom,  to  another 
the  word  of  knowledge,  to  another  divers  kinds  of  tongues, 
to  another  the  interpretation  of  them.  (1  Cor.  xii.  8.  10.)' 
Wisdom  is  divided  severally  to  every  man,  as  God  pleases, 
and  as  is  most  necessary  for  each  to  receive  it.  (Ephes. 
iv.  7.)  Such  as  are  religious  and  fear  the  Lord  she  is 
most  conversant  with,  and  to  them  ixopvyvaev,  he  hath  dis- 
tributed her  graces  most  liberally.  Accordingly  the  angels, 
a  higher  order  in  the  scale  of  being,  whom  the  Psalmist 
calls  God's  servants,  continually  doing  his  will  and  plea- 
sure, are  most  perfect  in  knowledge ;  and  even  among  these 
intelligences,  one  star  differeth  from  another  star  in  glory. 
From  this  principle,  as  Solomon  does  in  the  book  of  Pro- 
verbs, the  author  takes  occasion  to  enlarge  upon  and  re- 
commend the  fear  of  the  Lord. 

Ver.  11.  The  fear  of  the  Lord  is  honour,  and  glory,  and 
gladness,  and  a  crown  of  rejoicitig.]  An  awful  sense  of  God, 
a  devout  affection  to  him,  and  a  fear  of  offending  him,  such 
a  religious  frame  of  mind,  is  not  only  a  great  credit  and 
ornament  to  a  man,  but  is  the  cause  of  much  joy  and  hap- 
piness to  him.  It  fills  the  soul  with  a  holy  confidence, 
with  inward  satisfaction,  and  complacency.  And  though 
the  world  has  not  often  a  just  consideration  of,  and  regard 
to,  the  good  man's  merit,  yet  is  he  not  the  less  honourable 
or  glorious  in  himself;  his  glory  is  as  much  above  com- 
mon applause,  as  piety  is  preferable  to  ambition.  Accord- 
ing to  vulgar  opinion,  indeed,  to  inspire  men  with  the  fear 
of  God,  is  to  fill  them  with  melancholy  and  sadness  ;  but 
the  wise  man  here  assures  us,  that  this  is  the  only  true 
source  of  joy.  To  fear  God,  is  not  to  startle  at  and  trem- 
ble before  an  all-powerful  Being,  made  up  of  severity  and 
cruelty,  intent  upon  man's  destruction,  as  the  devil  often 
dresses  up  and  represents  God  to  pious  souls,  to  cast  them 
into  horror  and  despair,  and  raise  in  them  jealousy  and 
distrust.  If  any  thus  describe  God  with  such  marks  of 
abhorrence  and  terror,  it  is  not  the  true  God  they  are  re- 
presenting, who  is  plenteous  in  goodness,  and  has  more 
tenderness  for  his  creatures  than  the  most  indulgent  father. 

Ver.  12.   The  fear  of  the  Ijord  ....  giveth  ...  a  long 
life,]  See  ver.  20.  A  strict  course  of  piety  is  most  likely 
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to  prolong  a  life  ia  a  natural  way;  whereas  sin,  sometimes 
by  natural  causes,  sometimes  by  the  anger  and  just  judg- 
ment of  God,  is  the  cause  of  a  sudden,  untimely,  or  vio- 
lent death.  Thus  the  Psalmist :  The  blood-thirsty  and  de- 
ceitful men  shall  not  live  out  half  their  days.  (Psal.  Iv.  25.) 
But  wisdom  says  of  herself.  By  me  thy  days  shall  be  mul- 
tiplied, and  the  years  of  thy  life  shall  be  increased.  (Prov. 
ix.  11.  and  iii.  2. 16.)  It  is  also  the  surest  way  to  procure 
God's  blessing,  and  to  preserve  men  from  all  evils  and 
calamities  ;  for  the  angel  of  the  Lord  tarrieth  round  about 
them  that  fear  him,  and  delivereth  them.  (Psal.  xxxiv.  7.) 
And  in  some  following  verses,  to  the  inquiry.  What  man 
is  he  that  lusteth  to  live,  and  would  fain  see  good  days? 
the  answer  is.  Eschew  evil  and  do  good,  seek  peace  and 
ensue  it. 

Vet.  13.  Whoso  feareth  tlie  Lord,  it  shall  go  well  with 
him  at  the  last,  and  he  shall  find  favour  in  the  day  of  his 
death  .  .  .]  Some  copies  read  with  the  margin.  He  shall  be 
blessed.  The  Syriac  has,  Colentis  Deum  prosper  erit  exitus, 
et  in  fine  dierum  suorum  benedicetur  ;  and  the  Arabic,  Ti- 
mentis  Deum  optimum  erit  finis,  et  in  extrema  cBtate  sua 
benedicetur.  The  sense  in  either  rendering  is,  that  the  good 
man  in  his  last  hours  shall  not  be  tormented  with  the  worm 
and  sting  of  conscience,  with  sad  reflections  upon  a  past 
ill-spent  life,  but  shall  have  a  sweet  foretaste  of  approach- 
ing happiness,  and  a  joyful  expectation  of  entering  into  a 
better  state,  and  receiving  the  reward  of  his  piety.  He 
shall  die  with  a  quiet  and  easy  conscience,  and,  like  good 
old  Simeon,  depart  this  life  in  peace.  Thus  Gal.  vi.  16. 
St.  Paul  says.  They  that  walk  according  to  this  rule,  i.  e. 
the  rule  of  righteousness,  peace  is  on  them,  and  on  the 
Israel  of  God;  for  as  the  verb  is  not  expressed  in  the 
Greeic,  we  may  as  well  expound  the  passage  as  an  affirm- 
ation of  what  is,  as  a  wish  of  what  may  be.  I  refer  it  to 
the  learned  to  determine,  whether  this  writer, — laying  down 
so  many  fine  rules  of  righteousness  and  moral  conduct, 
which  the  study  of  the  law  furnished  him  with,  and  pre- 
cepts of  inward  and  spiritual  obedience,  and  a  sincere  ser- 
vice of  God  from  the  heart,  which  occur  through  the  whole 
work,  and  withal  the  great  and  certain  reward  which  at- 
tends good  men  at  all  times,  and  at  their  death  more  par- 
ticularly,— can  be  supposed  to  be  without  a  firm  belief  of  a 
life  to  come ;  and  whether  the  reflection  here,  and  many 
other  expressions  to  the  like  purpose,  can  be  separated 
from  the  hopes  of  it  without  violence. 

Ver.  14.  To  fear  the  Lord  is  the  beginning  ofwisdom."]  A 
good  understanding  (says  the  Psalmist)  have  all  they  that 
do  thereafter,  the  praise  of  it  endureth  for  ever  ;  and  thus 
Job,  Unto  man  he  said,  Behold,  the  fear  of  the  Lord,  that 
is  wisdom;  and  to  depart  from  evil  is  understanding,  (xxviii. 
28.)  The  observance  of  the  commandments  of  the  Lord, 
is  the  principal  point  or  fulness  of  wisdom,  (see  ver.  16.) 
the  practice  of  which  gives  men  a  better  understanding  of 
what  is  most  conducive  to  their  happiness,  than  any  max- 
ims of  human  learning  can  infuse ;  for  without  piety,  or  the 
fear  of  the  Lord,  wisdom  is  falsely  so  called,  and  degene- 
rates into  a  vicious  cunning.  Plato  has  an  observation 
like  this,  t)  Qiou  yvwaig,  <TO({>ia  tern,  koi  aptnj  akriOivri.  The 
expres.sion  here,  by  the  infinitive,  dpxh  iro^iac  (jiofiHaOm  tov 
Gfov,  is  very  elegant  and  classical.  Thus  Cicero,  "  Ipsum 
quidem peccare,  quoquo  te  verteris,  unum  est:"  (Paradox.) 
and  Persius,  "Scire  tuum  nihil  est;"  and  St.  Austin,  more 


strongly,  "  Honorifico  te  debito  sacrificio  laudis,  pro  scire 
et  posse."    (Meditat.  cap.  12.) 

And  it  was  created  with  the  faithful  in  the  womb  . ..]  The 
faithful  from  their  infancy  have  a  fear  and  dread  of  God, 
and  enter  very  early  on  a  course  of  piety  and  religion, 
and  are  no  sooner  conceived  and  born  into  the  church, 
say  Messieurs  du  Port-Royal,  but  the  fear  of  God  is  formed 
in  their  heart,  and  it  continues  with  them  to  their  lives'  end. 
Or  it  may  mean,  that  a  good  disposition  and  a  religious 
temper  are  born  and  brought  into  the  world  with  the  faithful, 
and  accompany  them  after.  This  is  what  the  author  of 
the  book  of  Wisdom  means,  when  he  says,  that  being  a 
witty  child,  and  having  a  good  spirit,  he  came  into  a  body 
undefiled,  (viii.  19,  20.)  i.  e.  not  disposed  or  naturally  in- 
clined to  evil.  And  thus  Job  says,  that,  from  his  mother's 
womb,  he  had  a  natural  compassion  for  the  poor  and  father- 
less, (xxxi.  18.)  And  the  contrary  temper  is  well  described 
by  the  Psalmist,  The  ungodly  are  froward  even  from  their 
mothers  womb ;  as  soon  as  they  are  born  they  go  astray, 
and  speak  lies,  (Psal.  Iviii.  3.)  i.  e.  j:hey  are  naturally  ad- 
dicted to  such  vices.  Or  we  may  understand  this  of  some 
peculiar  and  singular  gift  of  God  to  the  faithful,  as  was  the 
case  with  the  prophet  Jeremiah,  of  whom  God  says.  Before 
I  formed  thee  in  the  belly  I  knew  thee,  and  before  thou  camest 
forth  from  the  womb,  I  sanctified  thee,  (i.  5.)  The  like  may 
be  observed  also  of  John  the  Baptist.  There  is  a  remark- 
able pleonasm  in  the  Greek  here,  fxira  irKTTwv  Iv  p'lrpq  <TvvtK- 
Ttcrflr)  avTolg,  which  is  a  Hebraism :  there  are  frequent  in- 
stances of  the  like  construction  in  this  book,  in  the  LXX. 
(see  Jer.  xx.  14.)  and  in  approved  authors. 

Ver.  15.  She  hath  built  an  everlasting  foundation  with 
men. . .]  i.  e.  In  just  men  more  particularly,  such  in  whose 
heart  the  fear  of  the  Lord  is  strongly  rooted,  the  impres- 
sions and  good  efl'ects  of  which  will  not  be  easily  effaced  in 
them  or  their  children.  As  wisdom  was  from  everlasting, 
so  her  delights  have  ever  been  with  the  sons  of  men,  re- 
joicing (as  it  is  expressed  Prov.  viii.  31.)  in  the  habitable 
parts  of  the  earth.  And  as  she  delights  in  the  children  of 
men  above  all  others,  as  being  the  image  of  God,  among 
whom  she  has  fixed  her  residence,  so  will  she  abide,  espe- 
cially with  such  as  fear  the  Lord,  and  do  not,  by  sin,  de- 
face his  image.  (Wisd.  i.  5.  John  xiv.  23.)  What  wisdom 
says  of  herself,  Prov.  viii.  23.  Trpb  tov  aluivog  t^mtX'Mai  fit, 
exactly  expresses  ^i/xiXiov  alwvog  here,  which  is  rendered 
more  beautiful  by  the  metaphor,  iv6<T(7tvatv,  ftindamentum 
ceternitatis  uidificavit,  as  Junius  renders.  And  what  she, 
observes  of  the  Jewish  nation,  xxiv.  8.  that  the  Creator  of 
all  things  caused  her  dwelling  to  be  in  Jacob,  and  her  inhe- 
ritance in  Israel,  is  equally  applicable  to  all  true  Israelites, 
whom  she  favours  above  all  others.  The  Vulgate  here 
adds  three  verses,  which  are  not  in  the  Greek  copies. 

Ver.  17.  Shefilleth  all  their  house  with  things  desirable.} 
In  the  foregoing  verse  it  is  fitOuaKti  aiirouc,  according  to  the 
idiom  of  the  Hebrew  tongue,  which  expresses  a  satiety  or 
fiilnesshy  ebrietas,  or  inebriation.  (See  St.  Jerome,  Quaest. 
in  Genes.)  Plautus  has  the  like  expression,  "  Unde  satu- 
ritate  ego  ssepe  exii  cbrius."  (In  Captiv.)  The  reading  of 
the  Complut.  oIkov  avrwv,  which  our  translators  here  follow,, 
seems  more  agreeable  than  oTkov  avTi]q,  which  the  Vulgate 
and  many  Greek  copies  have.  What  follows  in  the  next 
sentence,  Ka\  ra  diroioyj^ia  otto  twv  ■yfvvt/A'arwv  nurrjCj  seems 
also  corrupt.    It  would  be  better  read,  ra  avoZoyfla  avrwv 
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ytvvTiiiarwv  avr^,  and  so  I  find  Dr.  Grabe  has  inserted  in 
his  edition  from  conjecture.  (See  Proleg.  cap.  4.  torn,  iii.) 
The  Vulgate  also  is  faulty  here  in  rendering  ytwitnartDv  by 
generationibus.  The  sense  of  the  passage  is,  "  The  fear  of 
the  Lord  not  only  fills  men  with  spiritual  joy  and  comfort, 
but  enriches  those  that  have  it."  The  Psalmist  observes 
the  like  of  the  faithful,  that  riches  and  plenteousness  shall 
be  in  their  house,  (cxii.  3.)  Solomon  represents  the  satis- 
laction  and  advantages  arising  from  wisdom,  under  the  re- 
semblance and  image  of  a  most  elegant  and  delicious  feast, 
where  the  ra  iirt^vfirifiaTa  generally  abound.    (Prov.  ix.) 

Ver.  18.  The  fear  of  the  Lord  is  a  crown  of  wisdom, 
making  peace  and  perfect  health  to  flourish. . .]  Besides  in- 
ward content  and  satisfaction,  which  is  the  usual  sense  of 
peace,  it  has  several  other  senses  among  the  Jews,  appli- 
cable also  to  this  place.  Thus,  Gen.  xxix.  6.  Is  he  well? 
in  the  Hebrew  is.  Is  there  peace  to  him?  (See  also  xxxvii. 
14.)  It  signifies  also  prosperity;  and  the  usual  salutation 
of  wishing  peace  to  any  one,  or  his  house,  always  included 
prosperity.  (See  Matt.  x.  12, 13.)  So  Numb.  vi.  2G.  The 
Lord  give  thee  peace,  i.  e.  make  thee  happy  and  prosperous; 
and  XXV.  12.  I  give  unto  him  my  covenant  of  peace,  i.  e.  to 
make  him  and  his  family  prosperous.  (See  Psal.  Ixxii.  3. 
Isa.  xxxvii.  17.  Lam.  iii.  17.)  According  to  Grotius,  the 
sense  is,  "That  the  fear  of  the  Lord  is  of  service,  both  to 
soul  and  body,  giving  tipTJvt)  to  the  former,  and  vylua  Ioo-ewc 
(a  strong  expression,  denoting  the  perfection  of  health  and 
soundness)  to  the  latter."  The  conclusion  of  the  verse, 
and  it  enlargeth  their  rejoicing  that  love  him,  is  omitted  in 
the  Vatican  and  Vulgate,  and  is  probably  an  interpolation 
from  ver.  12.  to  which  it  agrees  exactly  in  sense. 

Ver.  19.  Wisdom  raineth  down  skill  and  knowledge  of  un- 
derstanding.'^ Our  author  uses  i^wfifipriae  in  the  same  meta- 
phorical sense,  x.  13.  The  meaning  is,  "  Wisdom  or  the 
fear  of  the  Lord  is  the  source  of  true  knowledge  and  pru- 
dence; without  this,  knowledge  is  falsely  so  called,  is 
proud,  presumptuous,  and  overbearing ;  and  prudence  de- 
generates into  craft  and  cunning.  Persons  of  great  abili- 
ties and  attainments,  without  a  sense  of  piety  and  religion, 
are  infinitely  more  dangerous  to  society,  to  the  church  or 
state,  than  even  the  most  wicked  men,  who  have  less  or  but 
ordinary  skill  and  talents.  The  latter  can  scarce  hurt  any 
but  themselves,  in  matters  at  least  of  a  higher  concern ;  but 
the  former  are  capable  of  unsettling,  perverting,  and  ruin- 
ing, numbers  of  thoughtless  and  unguarded  souls,  and  too 
often  succeed,  by  their  sophistry  and  address,  in  their  mis- 
chievous attempt."  Upon  the  next  verse  both  the  Syriac 
and  Arabic  translations  paraphrase  very  largely,  and  in- 
sert a  great  deal,  omitting  all  that  follows,  either  in  the 
Greek  or  Latin  copies,  to  ver.  28.  as  the  Chaldee  paraphrase 
often  inserts  very  large  portions,  without  authority  from 
the  Hebrew,  in  many  parts  of  the  Old  Testament. 

Ver.  21.  The  fear  of  the  Lord  driveth  away  sin,  and 
where  it  is  present,  it  tumeth  away  wrath  . . .]  i.  e.  The  fear 
of  the  Lord  and  his  judgments,  when  it  is  strongly  rooted  in 
the  soul,  inclines  men  to  and  encourages  them  in  the  per- 
formance of  their  duty,  and  thereby  keeps  them  from  sin 
and  punishment,  its  sure  attendant.  (See  Prov.  xvi.  6.) 
It  either  puts  them  upon  observing  a  prudent  circumspec- 
tion and  caution  in  their  actions,  or  to  atone  for  sin  com- 
mitted, by  contrition  and  repentance.  Tertullian  says,  ex- 
cellently, "Qui  prsesumit,  minus  vcretur,  minus  praecavet, 


pins  periclitatur :  timor  fundamentnm  salatis  est."  (De 
Cultu  Foeminarnm.)  This  verse  is  wanting  in  the  Roman 
edit,  and  some  others :  Dr.  Grabe  has  inserted  it  from  the 
Complnt.  which  our  translators  generally  follow,  which 
copy,  he  observes,  is  of  singular  use  to  supply  the  hiatus 
in  others.  (Proleg.  tom.  ult.  cap.  3.)  Our  version  ren- 
ders, rrapaft(vwv  El  airoarpitjui  opyfiv,  where  it  is  present  it 
tumeth  away  wrath ;  but  Grotius  understands  by  irapa^d- 
votv,  the  meek  and  patient  man,  whose  behaviour  and  tem- 
per are  such,  thatthey  are  not  easily  inflamed,  his  reason  in- 
terposes against  a  rising  storm,  its  cool  judgment  either  pre- 
vents or  assuages  wrath,  and  insensibly  disarms  its  fury. 
This  interpretation,  though  countenanced  indeed  by  the 
context,  seems  to  want  an  article  to  confirm  it.  Instead  of 
this  latter  clause,  the  Vulgate,  Grabe,  and  Clemens  Alex- 
andrinus,  (Paedag.  lib.  i.  cap.  8.)  insert,  a^o/3oc  Bi  ov  Bvvii- 
otrai  SiKaiio^fivat. 

Ver.  22.  A  furious  man  cannot  be  justified,  for  the  sway 
of  his  fury  shall  be  his  destruction. . .]  Our  translators  fol- 
low a  copy  which  read  ^jutiSifc  dv^p,  as  the  Complut.  that 
of  Camerarius,  and  some  other  copies,  have  it.  The  Vat. 
and  Alex.  MS.  which  Hoeschelius  here  agrees  with,  have 
3^/uoc  aBiKo^,  unjust  anger,  such  as  is  without  sufficient  and 
good  reason,  or  is  immoderate  in  its  degree.  St.  Paul  ac- 
quaints us,  that  we  may  sometimes  be  angry,  and  yet  sin 
not,  (Ephes.  iv.  26.)  and  there  is  a  resentment  which  is 
highly  commendable ;  such,  for  instance,  is  a  zeal  for  the 
service  of  God  and  the  cause  of  religion,  where  unconcem- 
edness  and  indifierence  are  culpable  and  sinful ;  such  a 
lukewarmness  as  is  condemned  in  the  Laodiceans,  Rev.  iii. 
16.  Anger,  without  some  such  just  occasion,  cannot  be 
justified,  nor  free  from  censure  or  fault.  The  sense  is 
pretty  much  the  same  with  that  of  St.  James,  (i.  20.)  The 
wrath  of  man  worketh  not  the  righteousness  of  God;  i.  e.  it 
puts  a  man  upon  saying  and  doing  things  contrary  to  his 
duty,  and  is  a  breach  of  that  perfection,  which  renders  him 
acceptable  to  God.  Anger  proceeds  upon  a  wrong  princi- 
ple, it  springs  generally  from  pride,  and  is  moderated  and 
vanquished  most  effectually  by  the  fear  of  the  Lord,  ac- 
cording to  St.  Paul's  observation  and  advice.  Be  not  high- 
minded,  but  fear.  (Rom.  xi.  20.)  Our  author  speaks  by  the 
figure  litotes,  when  he  says.  Anger  cannot  be  justified,  for 
more  is  intended  than  is  here  expressed;  it  means,  that  it 
is  highly  criminal,  and  to  be  condemned,  and  shall  not 
escape  punishment,  according  to  the  marginal  reading.  It 
is  generally  attended  with  mischief  to  others,  or  to  the  fu- 
rious person  himself,  the  impetuosity  or  violence  of  whose 
passion  proves  often  fatal  to  him  in  its  consequences.  The 
Greek  expresses  this  by  powrj  ^vftov,  a  metaphor  taken  from 
the  balance,  and  literally  means,  that  the  excess  or  prcpon- 
deroncy  of  passion  will  overturn  a  man.  This,  in  a  larger 
sense,  may  be  understood  of  other  irregular  lusts  and  pas- 
sions, which,  if  criminally  indulged,  will  be  the  certain  ruin 
of  a  man. 

Ver.  23.  A  patient  man  will  bear  for  a  time,  and  after- 
ward joy  shall  spring  up  unto  Aim]  "YiiTEpov  avrto  dvaSwru 
exKppoavvri.  A  meek  man  will  bear  with  injuries  for  a  long 
time,  and  not  disturb  the  calm  of  his  mind,  nor  forfeit  the 
reward  of  his  patience.  According  to  Calmet,  the  sense 
is,  that  the  good  man  is  often  exposed  in  this  life  to  evil 
treatment,  persecution,  and  reproaches ;  but  is  not  deject- 
ed or  discouraged  by  his  present  affliction :  he  will  wait 
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awhile,  jusqu'au  terns  destine,  until  the  appointed  time,  for 
his  deliverance.  In  the  mean  time  he  rests  himself  upon 
God's  promises  till  death ;  and  then  he  will  find  himself 
not  only  delivered  out  of  his  troubles,  but  filled  with  joy 
*nd  glory  in  a  better  state.  (See  Wisd.  iii.  1 — 3.  and 
Y.  1 — 3.)  God  often  permits  the  righteous  to  be  afflicted 
in  this  world,  that,  having  approved  themselves  to  him  by 
their  patient  enduring  of  tribulations,  they  may  at  length 
enter  into  joy  and  happiness.  The  Scriptures  furnish 
many  instance?  of  this,  especially  in  the  history  of  the 
patriarchs  and  apostles.  St.  Paul  thus  describes  the  state 
of  himself  and  fellow-Christians :  We  are  troubled  on  every 
side,  but  not  distressed;  we  are  perplexed,  but  not  in  de- 
spair ;  persecuted,  but  not  forsaken  ;  cast  down,  but  not 
destroyed.  (2  Cor.  iv.  8,  9.)  The  reading  of  this  verse,  as 
it  is  in  almost  all  the  Greek  copies,  seems  corrupt ;  that 
of  the  Alexandrian  MS.  seems  preferable,  Iwc  Kaipov  dv- 
^iK(Tai  naicpoSrvfio^,  Koi  vartpov  avrt^  dvaBwcrei  tv(j>po<Tvvriv' 
i.  e.  God  will  give  unto  him  beauty  for  ashes,  the  oil  of  joy 
for  mourning,  and  the  garment  of  praise  for  the  spirit  of 
heaviness;  (Isa.  Ixi.  3.)  or  the  reading  may  be  vfrrtpov  avT(^ 
dvaSoaic  iv^poavvm,  according  to  the  copy  probably  which 
the  Vulgate  followed,  et  postea  redditio  jucunditatis. 
This  observation  is  particularly  true  with  respect  to  Job, 
who  was  an  equal  pattern  of  sufi'ering  and  patience ;  and 
therefore  we  read,  that  God  made  his  latter  end  as  pros- 
perous as  the  beginning. 

Ver.  24.  He  will  hide  his  words  for  a  time,  and  the  lips 
of  many  shall  declare  his  wisdom.']  As  applied  to  the  meek 
man,  the  sense  is,  "  He  will  stifle  his  resentment,  and  not 
break  out  into  indecent  and  outrageous  expressions :  he 
will  keep  silence,  especially  from  hasty  and  injurious 
words,  though  such  a  command  of  his  temper  be  pain  and 
grief  to  him ;  and  his  moderation  and  conduct  in  this 
particular  will  be  both  admired  and  commended."  If  un- 
derstood of  the  good  man  struggling  under  adversity,  the 
meaning  is,  "  that  he  will  not  openly  complain  of  the  Al- 
mighty, but  silently  bear  the  discipline  of  affliction,  and 
wait  God's  own  pleasure,  knowing  that  the  Lord  is  good 
unto  all  that  wait  for  him,  to  the  soul  that  seeketh  him," 
Lam.  iii.  25.  The  description  of  this  religious  resigna- 
tion in  ver.  26.  28,  29.  of  that  chapter,  is  very  fine,  and 
close  to  the  present  purpose.  It  is  good  that  a  man  should 
both  hope  and  quietly  wait  for  the  salvation  of  the  Lord: 
he  sitteth  alone,  and  keepeth  silence,  because  lie  hath  borne 
it  upon  him:  he  putteth  his  mouih  in  the  dust,  if  so  be  there 
may  be  hope.  The  Psalmist  gives  the  same  excellent  ad- 
vice of  submission  to  the  Divine  will.  Hold  thee  still  in 
the  Lord,  and  put  thy  trust  in  him,  and  he  shall  bring  it  to 
pass,  Psal.  xxxvii.  7.  which  whole  psalm,  a  learned  pre- 
late observes,  is  summed  up  in  this  and  the  foregoing 
verse  of  this  chapter.  (Patrick's  Comment,  in  loc.)  This 
trust  in  God  for  deliverance  is  very  beautifully  called  by 
St.  Paul,  ipyov  T^e  iri<JTiwf  and  xnrofiovri  Trig  tXTrtSof,  (IThess. 
i.  3.)  The  work  of  faith,  and  patience  of  hope.  Osiander 
understands  this  of  calumny  in  particular,  which  the  good 
nvan  is  loaded  with  for  a  time,  while  his  innocency  is  sus- 
pected, which  he  takes  patiently,  suffering  wrongfully ;  but 
that  afterward  his  righteousness  shall  bo  acknowledged 
and  confessed  before  men,  and  his  just  dealings  be  as  clear 
as  the  noon-day.  (Com.  in  loc.)  This  may  be  farther 
understood  of  prudent  silence,  and  modest  reserveduess. 


which  is  not  hasty  to  speak,  nor  forward  to  boast  or  extol 
itself;  which  instance  of  wisdom  shall  not  go  without  its 
due  praise,  nor  suffer  for  its  own  backwardness.  Some 
copies  read,  x«i^»»  Trianov,  the  lips  of  the  faithful ;  but  ttoX- 
Xwv  is  the  more  general  reading,  which  the  Vulgate  and  our 
translators  follow ;  i.  e.  his  silence  shall  be  recompensed 
with  the  praise  of  £ill  men.  Our  author  has  the  like  ex- 
pression, xxxix.  9. 

Ver.  25.  The  parables  of  knowledge  are  in  the  treasures 
of  wisdom;  but  godliness  is  an  abomination  to  a  sinner.] 
i.  e.  In  the  treasury  or  bosom  of  a  wise  man,  are  many 
useful  reflections  and  observations  upon  men  and  things, 
which  he  understands  the  most  proper  season  to  bring 
forth  and  publish.  For  the  true  mark  of  a  wise  man  is  to 
know  how  to  keep  his  thoughts  and  words  to  himself,  and 
not  to  talk  at  random,  and  speak  confidently  about  every 
thing,  or  unseasonably  of  any  thing.  Who  is  a  wise  man, 
and  endued  vrith  knowledge  among  you  ?  says  St.  James, 
iii.  13.  Let  him  shew  out  of  a  good  conversation  his  works 
ivith  meekness  of  wisdom.  Or  the  sense  may  be,  "  Many 
good  lessons  of  instruction  and  morality  are  delivered  by 
persons  of  great  piety  and  understanding,  which  are  dis- 
agreeable to  the  wicked,  and,  as  so  many  reproofs,  are  dis- 
regarded by  him."  (See  Wisd.  ii.  12. 14,  &c.) 

Ver.  26.  If  thou  desire  wisdom,  keep  the  commandments^ 
and  the  Lord  shall  give  her  unto  thee.]  See  ver.  5.  The 
author  of  the  book  of  Wisdom  accordingly  observes.  That 
into  a  malicious  soul  wisdom  will  not  enter,  nor  dwell  in  a 
body  subject  unto  sin,  (i.  4.)  Some  copies  read  the  begin- 
ning of  this  verse  with  an  interrogation,  as  the  Roman  in 
particular,  iwtdvfinoag  ao<fyiav;  Dost  thou  desire  wisdom  ?  keep 
the  commandments.  And  thus  St.  Austin,  Concupisti  sapi- 
entiam?  Serva  mandata :  and  he  makes  this  observation 
upon  it,  Prior  est  in  recta  hominis  eruditione  labor  ope- 
randi, quam  voluptas  intelligendi  qua  vera  sunt.  (Adv. 
Faustum.)  The  sense  of  this  passage  is  not  unlike  that  of 
St.  John,  vii.  17.  If  any  man  will  do  his  will,  he  shall  know 
of  the  doctrine  whether  it  be  of  God.  And  thus  the  Psalm- 
ist, The  secret  of  the  Lord  is  with  them  that  fear  him,  and 
he  will  shew  them  his  covenant,  (Psal.  xxv.  14.)  Job  has 
determined  the  matter  when  he  says.  Behold,  the  fear  of  the 
Lord,  that  is  wisdom ;  and  to  depart  from  evil,  is  under- 
standing, (xxviii.  28.) 

Ver.  28.  Distrust  not  the  fear  of  the  Lord  when  thou  art 
poor.]  Mj7  a7r£t0»/(T>jc  <j>6j3i^  Kvplov.  According  to  the  mar- 
ginal reading,  "  Be  not  disobedient  to  the  fear  of  the  Lord, 
i.e.  to  the  commandments  of  the  Lord,  when  thou  art  poor 
or  distressed."  The  Tigurine  version  renders,  Religioni 
Domini  parere  ne  recuses  inops.  The  sense  is,  "  Do  not 
distrust  God's  goodness  in  the  time  of  thy  adversity  or 
low  estate,  as  if  he  either  could  not  or  would  not  succour 
thee,  and  so  be  induced  to  use  unlawful  means,  or  fly  to 
forbidden  arts,  or  trust  too  much  upon  any  human  help,  for 
preservation."  For  this  reason,  says  the  Psalmist,  the 
Lord  will  not  leave  the  rod  of  the  ungodly  upon  the  lot 
of  the  righteous,  i.  e.  subject  them  to  their  scourge  and 
tyranny,  lest  the  righteous  put  their  hand  unto  wickedness. 
(Psal.  cxxv.  3.)  And  upon  account  of  the  temptation  and 
dangers,  attending  the  extremes  of  each  state,  the  prophet 
Agur  prays  equally  against  poverty  and  riches.  (Prov. 
XXX.  9.)  The  words  hSiriQ  Sw,  when  thou  art  poor,  are 
not  in  the  Vat.  Alex.  MS.  nor  Vulgate.     The  oriental  ver- 
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sions  too  omit  them.     Dr.  Grabe  has  inserted  them  from 
the  Complut.  which  our  translators  here  likewise  follow. 

Coine  not  unto  him  ivith  a  double  heart.l  i.  e.  With  af- 
fections divided  betwixt  God  and  the  world ;  for  God  re- 
quires the  whole  heart,  and  to  be  served  with  uniform  obe- 
dience and  sincerity.  Or  the  sense  may  be,  "  Do  not  offer 
thy  devotions  with  a  doubting  spirit."  Accordingly  St. 
James  advises  to  ask  in  faith,  nothing  wavering;  because 
a  person  of  such  a  distrustful  disposition  hais  no  grounds  to 
expect  that  he  shall  receive  any  thing  of  the  Lord.  (James 
i.  6,  7.  Matt.  xxi.  21.  Mark  xi.  23,  24.  1  Tim.  ii.  8.)  The 
Arabic  takes  it  in  this  sense,  rendering,  Neque  acce- 
des, dubius  exutens  in  corde  tuo.  The  same  apostle  calls 
such  a  one,  a  double-minded  man,  av»jp  ii\pv\o^,  and  de- 
scribes him  as  divided  and  distracted  in  what  he  goes 
about,  and  unstable  in  all  his  ways.  Quomodo  prastabit 
Deus  (says  Lactantius)  precanti  quod  oraverit,  cum  ad 
precandum  neque  ex  animo,  nee  observanter  accedit?  (lib. 
V.  20.)  The  wicked  are  described  by  the  Psalmist,  as  flat- 
tering with  their  lips,  and  dissembling  with  a  double  heart, 
(Psal.  xii.  2.)  which  the  Hebrew  expresses  by  leb  valeb,  a 
heart,  and  a  heart.  See  also  1  Chron.  xii.  33.  where  it  is 
said  of  the  children  of  Zebulun,  that  they  were  not  of  dou- 
ble heart,  which,  according  to  the  marginal  reading  from 
the  Hebrew,  is.  They  were  without  a  heart,  and  a  heart; 
absque  corde  et  corde,  as  some  old  Latin  versions  have  it. 

Ver.  29.  Be  not  a  hypocrite  in  the  sight  of  men,  and  take 
good  heed  what  thou  speakest/]  Mtj  vTroK/oiS'tjc  iv  arofxamv 
dv^puiTTuv.  Grotius  understands  this  of  lying,  ne  mentia- 
ris  coram  hominibus,  and  says,  that  xnroKpiveii^ai  is  so  taken 
in  several  parts  of  Scripture.  (Job  xxxiv.  30.  Matt.  xxiv. 
51.  James  v.  12.)  And  indeed  this  hath  some  countenance 
from  the  following  sentence.  Take  good  heed  what  thou 
speakest,  which  the  Arabic  expounds  of  veracity.  Sit  sermo 
labiorum  tuorum  cequus,  et  verax.  There  may  also  another 
interpretation  be  given  of  this  place,  "  Act  not  the  hypo- 
crite before  men,  by  putting  on  the  mask  of  religion,  or 
boasting  of  thy  perfection  in  it,  when  thy  actions  speak 
the  contrary ;"  one  of  them,  qui  Curios  simulant,  et  Bac- 
chanalia vivunt.  And  thus  the  Syriac  seems  to  under- 
stand it,  Neque  de  Religione  Dei  glorieris;  or,  act  not  the 
false  friend,  with  an  intention  to  deceive  others,  by  the 
specious  show  and  appearance  of  friendship.  Lastly,  the 
sense  may  be,  "  Do  not  play  the  hypocrite  by  pretending 
to  be  what  you  are  not,  commending  yourself  before 
others,  and  extolling  your  merit,  to  gain  their  good  opi- 
nion and  applause."  And  thus  the  Geneva  version  takes 
it.  Be  not  a  hypocrite,  that  men  should  speak  of  thee.  Ju- 
nius has  still  a  new  interpretation,  Ne  simulatus  esto,  ut  si 
ora  humana  habeas,  which  the  margin  explains,  "  Do  not 
play  the  hypocrite,  by  acting  different  parts,  and  assuming 
two  or  more  persons,  and  speaking  with  two  or  more 
mouths;"  but  this  seems  forced.  Probably  iv  aT6fia(n  is  a 
Hebraism  literally  rendered,  and  means  no  more  than  coram. 

Ver.  30.  Exalt  not  thyself,  lest  thou  fall,  and  bring  dis- 
honour upon  thy  soul,  and  so  God  discover  thy  secrets.Ji 
i.  e.  Do  not  think  to  deceive  and  impose  upon  God,  as 
thou  hast  upon  thy  friends  and  neighbours;  but  avoid  dis- 
simulation and  spiritual  pride,  lest  God  humble  thee,  and 
discover  the  hypocrisy  and  naughtiness  of  thy  heart,  and 
expose  thee  to  public  shame  and  contempt,  by  publishing 
thy  secret  wickedness ;  which  is  the  moral  of  the  proud 


Pharisee  in  the  gospel.  (Luke  xviii.)  This  the  Lord  threat- 
ens also  by  his  prophet ;  This  is  thy  lot,  the  portion  of  thy 
measures  from  me,  saith  the  Lord:  because  thou  hastforgotten 
me,  and  trusted  in  falsehood,  and  I  have  seen  thine  adulteries, 
and  thy  neighings,  the  lewdness  of  thy  whoredom,  and  thine 
abominations  on  the  hills;  liter ef ore  will  I  discover  thy  skirts 
upon  thy  face,  that  thy  shame  may  appear :  (Jer.  xiii.25— 27.) 
and  TO.  KpvTTTo.  aov  means  here  to.  KpvTrra  t^c  aiaxCvn^,  as  it  is 
expressed  2  Cor.  iv.  2.  Plato  finely  observes,  Stl  ^tpairtvuv 
^ibv  oi)  a\Ti]fiaai  rt^^va^ovracj  aXXa  aXt)0£t<?  r<;uwrrac  dpvrlrv. 

Cast  thee  down  in  the  midst  of  the  congregation.]  This 
refers  to  the  custom  of  bringing  criminals  to  a  public  bear- 
ing, and  punishing  them  openly  for  their  faults.  See  Ecclus. 
xxiii.  31.  Prov.  v.  14.  xxvi.  26.  where  Solomon,  speaking 
of  such  a  deceiver  says,  inKoXiTTTU  rac  iavrov  afiafrrlaq,  iiyvu)a- 
Toc  iv  (TvvtBpioiQ,  revelabitur  malicia  ejus  in  concilio.  (Vulg.) 

Because  tliou  camest  not  in  truth  to  the  fear  of  the  Lord.] 
"Oti  oil  Trpoo^X0£c  Ttji  ^6(i(^  Kvplov  iv  dXnOdtf,  i.  e.  sincerely  and 
heartily,  without  hypocrisy,  contrary  to  the  double  heart, 
(ver.  28.)  for  our  love  to  God  must  be  entire  and  undivided ; 
and  sincerity  is  the  formality  or  soul  of  it.  Some  copies 
read,  oti  oii  irpoafikOtQ  iv  ^o/3(t»  Kvpiov,  because  thou  camest 
not  in  the  fear  of  the  Lord. 

CHAP.    II. 

Ver.  1.  ifJL  Yson,  if  thou  come  to  serve  the  Lord,  prepare 
thy  soul  for  temptation.]  Corn,  a  Lapide  thinks  that  the 
occasion  of  this  advice  was,  that  at  this  time  the  Jews  were 
grievously  afflicted  under  Ptolemy  Lagus,  who  took  Jeru- 
salem, and  used  the  Jews  with  great  severity,  and  sent  many 
thousands  captive  into  Egypt;  which  change  of  state,  it  was 
apprehended,  might  incline  many  to  forsake  Judaism ;  to 
confirm  whom,  and  keep  them  steady  to  the  religion  of 
their  fathers,  the  author  gives  them  this  seasonable  advice. 
(Com.  in  loc.  see  also  Du  Pin's  Prelim.  Dissert,  p.  23.) 
All  temptations  may  be  referred  to  two  sorts ;  either  they 
proceed  from  God,  or  the  devil  and  his  agents.  God  tempts 
men  for  the  trial  and  manifestation  of  their  faith,  he  proves 
the  sincerity  of  their  virtue  by  occasional  afflictions ;  his 
design  is  to  make  them  better,  more  vigilant,  more  resolute, 
and  more  humble  ;  to  train  them  up  to  victory,  to  prepare 
them  for  a  crown,  and  to  increase  their  glory  and  reward ; 
and  he  gives  them,  for  this  purpose,  'force  and  strength 
proportionable  to  the  combat  he  suffers  them  to  be  ex- 
posed to.  The  devil  tempts  men,  when  he  solicits  them 
to  sin;  when  he  invites  them  by  offers  of  imaginary  wealth 
or  greatness  to  fall  down,  and  worship  him ;  when  he  is 
busy  with  men's  thoughts,  and  by  false  suggestions  would 
gain  over  their  affections;  when  he  insinuates  the  diffi- 
culties and  discouragements  of  religion,  and  the  pleasures 
of  vice  and  licentiousness :  his  temptations  are  always  to 
be  dreaded,  they  are  designed  to  impose  upon  and  cheat 
men,  to  rob  them  of  their  innocency  and  peace,  to  make 
them  fall  from  one  wickedness  to  another,  to  disregard  the 
fear  of  God,  to  be  indifferent  about  matters  of  religion,  and, 
in  consequence  of  that,  to  fall  from  the  faith,  and  at  length 
to  sink  them  into  perdition — the  portion  of  libertines  and 
unbelievers.  To  be  tempted  in  the  former  sense,  is  the 
portion  of  all  God's  faithful  servants  and  children.  (See 
Hcb.  xii.  6.)  Thus  Moses  had  a  great  trial  of  variety  of 
afflictions,  when  he  was  appointed  to  serve  the  Lord  iQ 
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Egypt;  he  met  with  contempt  and  ill  usage,  not  only  from 
the  Egyptians,  but  from  the  ungrateful  Israelites,  whose  de- 
liverance he  was  soliciting  and  labouring  for,  and  was  often 
in  danger  of  his  life,  from  the  malice  of  Pharaoh  and  his 
people,  but  he  was  not  frighted  from  executing  the  commis- 
sion he  was  entrusted  with,  by  any  threats  or  hardships  he 
endured  :  for  he  had  a  respect  unto  the  recompence  of  the 
reward  from  him  that  sent  him.  (Heb.  xi.  27.)  So  under 
the  gospel,  when  the  sons  of  Zebedee  coveted  places  of 
trust  and  hons-ur  in  an  imaginary  kingdom,  our  blessed  Lord 
told  them,  that  the  preferments  of  his  court  did  not  consist 
in  the  vanity  of  precedence,  in  sitting  at  his  right  hand,  or  at 
his  left;  but  in  drinking  of  his  bitter  cup,  and  being  bap- 
tized with  his  bloody  baptism.  (Matt.  xx.  21.)  And  when 
St.  Paul  was  called  to  an  apostleship,  the  Lord  told  Ana- 
nias in  a  vision,  that  his  mission  w^as  not  designed  to  tri- 
umph over  the  gentile  world,  nor  should  his  revelations 
discover  to  him,  what  kingdoms  he  should  convert;  but  I 
will  shew  him  (says  God)  what  great  things  he  tmist  suffer 
for  my  name's  sake.  (Acts  ix.  16.)  And  this  that  apostle 
well  understood :  for  when  he  reckons  up  the  signs  of  an 
apostle,  he  begins  with  his  patience  under  afflictions,  as  if 
that  greatness  of  mind  which  slighted  the  tribulations  which 
attended  upon  preaching  the  gospel,  was  a  more  eminent 
and  surer  sign  of  his  apostleship,  than  all  his  power  of 
working  signs,  and  wonders,  and  mighty  deeds.  (2  Cor. 
xii,  12.)  St.  Chrysostom's  observation  upon  this  notice  to 
prepare  for  temptations,  is  both  pertinent  and  entertaining ; 
KaXal  at  inayytXiai  £k  Trgooifxioyv  uq  Trupaafiovq  IfiTTtaiiv'  fityaXr) 
vpOTpoirfi  Kot  TrapaKXt)(TtQ  tvapyrjg  tti^  SovXdag  KivSvvwv  tvOiwg 
inroytvaaaOat,  k.  t.  X.  Bella  vero promissio  in  tentationes  inci- 
dere !  Egregia  verb  exhortatio  et  consolatio  ejus  servitutis 
pericula  statim  degustare  !  plane  egregia  simul  et  admiranda, 
et  maximum  lucrum  adferens.  Audi  quce  sequuntur,  sicut 
Aurum  igne  examinatum,  purius  redditur,  pari  modo  etiam 
anima,  qua  inter  afflictiones  versatur  et  pericula,  splendidior 
per  ilia  evadit,  omnemque  peccatorum  maculam  abstergit. 
(Ser.  23.  torn,  v.)  Nor  is  the  following  less  worthy  of  no- 
tice and  regard;  Qui  Deo  placere  cupit,  ante  omnia  lon- 
ganimitatem  apprehendens  ac  patientiam,  debet  fortiter  ob- 
vias  quasque  sufferre  tribulationes,  angustias,  atque  necessi- 
tates, sive  corporales  morbos  ac  passiones,  sive  improperia, 
atque  injurias  ab  hominibus,  sive  etiam  diversas  invisibiles 
anxietates,  qua  a  spiritibus  malignis  inseruntur  anima.  (S. 
Ephrem.  Tract,  de  Patientia.)  The  Vulgate  adds,  Accedens 
ad  servitutem  Dei,  sta  injustitia  et  timore,  which  is  not  in 
the  Greek  copies;  but  St.  Austin,  (de  Speculo)  St.  Cyprian, 
(Tract,  de  Mortal.)  and  St.  Bernard,  all  retain  them ;  pro- 
bably they  were  in  some  ancient  copy  which  they  used,  the 
.same  which  the  Vulgate  follows. 

Ver.  2.  And  make  not  haste  in  time  of  trouble.]  Kal  ^ij 
tnrtvayg  iv  Katpw  iiraywyric;-  ^ETrayojyf)  here  signifies  the  evils 
which  God  is  pleased  at  any  time  to  visit  his  servants  with : 
(see  ver  4.)  and  thus  it  is  used  in  very  many  places  by 
this  writer,  (iii.  28.  v.  8.  xxiii.  11.  xl.  9.  xlvi.  3.  xlviii.  2. 
see  also  Pet.  ii.  .5.)  The  sense  is.  When  tribulation  and  an- 
guish are  upon  thee,  patiently  depend  upon  God,  wait  till 
he  graciously  vouchsafes  the  times  of  refreshment  and  de- 
liverance, and  do  not,  through  distrust  of  his  mercy,  betake 
thyself  to  any  unlawful  moans  of  extricating  or  saving  thy- 
self; for  God  knoweth  when  and  how  to  bring  his  afSictcd 
servants  out  of  their  temptations.  (2  Pet.  ii.  9.)    The  ex- 
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pression  is  the  same  with  that,  Isa.  xxviii.  16.  He  that  be- 
lieveth,  shall  not  make  haste;  i.  e.  He  that  believeth  God's 
promises,  made  to  his  faithful  servants,  will  not  shew  any 
distrust,  nor  fly  or  hasten  to  any  base  and  unlawful  means, 
such  as  those  mentioned  to  be  made  use  of  in  that  chapter, 
(ver.  15.)  by  some,  who  made  lies  their  refuge,  and  hid 
themselves  under  falsehood  ;  which  sense  is  preferred  by  the 
learned  Vitringa.  (Com.  in  loc.)  The  virtue  recommended 
in  the  words  before  us,  is  what  the  Greeks  call  <TW((ipo<7vvrt, 
and  is,  according  to  the  Roman  orator,  "  Non  perturbari  in 
rebus  asperis,  nee  tumultuantem  de  gradu  dejici."  (DeOflic. 
lib.  i.)  And  in  the  Scripture  language' it  is  to  tarry,  to  wait 
the  Lord's  leisure,  and  to  possess  the  soul  in  patience;  and 
in  the  phrase  of  this  writer,  to  set  the  heart  aright,  to  endure 
constantly,  and  to  wait  for  his  mercy.  St.  Chrysostom's 
comment  upon  the  words  is,  iv  vocrtfi  ml  irevii}  Itt'  avTi{>  tts- 
TToiO^g  yivov.  (Horn.  39.  adv.  Jud.  Orat.  6.)  According  to 
Calmet,  it  is  to  shew  no  signs  of  anger  and  impatience  at  any 
trying  or  severe  dispensation  we  may  labour  under,  nor  to 
let  any  hasty  word  foolishly  escape  us,  as  if  we  questioned  or 
disputed  God's  right,  wisdom,  or  goodness,  in  so  visiting  us. 

Ver.  3.  Cleave  unto  him  and  depart  not  away,  that  thou 
mayst  be  increased  at  thy  last  end.]  i.  e.  That  thou  mayst 
receive  the  just  recompence  of  thy  patience.  The  Port- 
Royal  comment  understands  this  of  increasing  to  perfec- 
tion; that  nothing  so  much  displays  and  improves  men's 
virtue  as  submission  and  constancy  in  sufferings;  that  the 
harvest,  which  will  at  last  be  reaped  from  thence,  after  pa- 
tience has  had  its  perfect  work,  springeth  up  unto  eternal 
life.  Some  copies  accordingly  read  the  former  part  of  the 
verse  thus,  ^tTvov  rj7V  avap.ovfjv,  KoAX jj0j)T-(  avTi!^,  Kcii  fii]  aTro(TT^c> 
which  is  agreeable  to  the  context,  and  invigorates  the  sense ; 
or  the  meaning  may  be,  that  in  thine  old  age,  thou  mayst 
abound  with  such  good  things  as  may  make  thy  latter  end 
comfortable.  Under  the  old  law  God  rewarded  the  faithful 
services  of  such  as  cleaved  unto  him  with  long  life,  victory 
over  enemies,  and  such-like  temporal  blessings.  Junius 
renders,  ut  augearis  ad  finem  usque  tuum,  that  thou  mayst 
always  thrive  and  prosper,  even  to  thy  latter  end.  Instead 
of  apostatizing  or  revolting  from  God,  in  whom  alone  the 
happiness  of  man  centres,  make  the  Psalmist's  resolution 
your  own,  and  devoutly  say.  It  is  good  for  me  to  hold  me 
fast  by  God,  and  to  put  my  trust  in  the  Lord  God,  (Psal. 
lxxiii.28.) 

Ver.  4,  5.  Whatsoever  is  brought  upon  thee,  take  cheer- 
fully, and  be  patient  when  thou  art  changed  to  a  low  estate: 
for  gold  is  fried  in  the  fire,  and  acceptable  men  in  the  fur- 
nace of  adversity. 1  Some  copies  have,  iv  Kapiv(i>  Tuirttvwmug 
aitidi'iaovrai,  alluding  probably  to  the  deliverance  of  the 
three  holy  children  from  the  fiery  furnace.  The  Arabic 
rendering  of  Si^ai  ot^Ivwc,  is  much  to  be  admired  and  ap- 
proved, id  m  quo  te  Deus  tentaret,  sustine  cum  gratiarum 
actione;  the  rendering  of  what  follows,  Koi  iv  aXXdynart  ra- 
iTuvilxTii!)^  aov  iiaKpo6vnri(Tov,  is  neither  literal  nor  full ;  the 
true  rendering  is,  be  patient  in  hoping  for  a  change  of  your 
present  low  estate;  and  so  Grotius  takes  it,  Patiens  esto  in 
mutatione  depressionis  tua  speranda:  and  Junius,  Et  ad 
commutationem  dejectionis  tua  sperandam  esto  longanimus. 
The  Geneva  version.  Be  patient  in  the  change  of  thine  afflic- 
tion, is  literal  indeed,  but  reaches  not  the  sense.  The 
Psalmist  seems  better  to  express  it,  (Psal.  xxxvii.  7.)  Hold 
thee  still  in  the  Lord,  and  abide  patiently  upon  him.  (See 
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James  iv.  7. 1  Pet.  v.  6.)  Pythagoras  gives  the  same  advice 
in  the  like  circumstances. 


'Oaaa  t(  Sai/ixovipo-c  r{»x«"e  /3poTol  a\yi  txovaiv, 
Hv  av  fidipav  ?XpC)  Tavrr\v  ^(gt,  /xjjS'  dyavaicret. 

Xpva.  tjrtj.  V. 


16. 


In  suffering,  or  bearing  afllictions,  God  enjoins  not  an  apa- 
thy, he  neither  expects  nor  wills  an  utter  insensibility ;  he 
intends  a  feehng  when  he  scourges,  and  allows  a  proper 
concern  to  be  expressed,  provided  it  be  with  moderation, 
submission,  and  resignation.  St.  Cbrysostom  thus  illus- 
trates the  sense  in  ver.  5.  uxmip  to  xpvalov  ti^  irvpX  (iaaavi- 
Zofuvov,  KaOapwTfpov  yivirai,  ovrw  koi  tj  ^vxh  ^\l\ptaiv  bfuXovaa, 
Kol  KivSvvoig,  faiSpoTipa,  koi  Xapirporipa,  avii(Ti,  Koi  naaav 
afiapTi}paTU)v  airoppavTiTai  Kr\k(Ba'  J.  c.  by  temptations  and 
afflictions  a  man  is  brought,  as  it  were,  to  the  touchstone ; 
by  these  his  intrinsic  excellency  and  goodness  is  discovered, 
and  the  greater  the  improvement  and  proficiency  is  under 
them,  the  more  acceptable  is  the  sufferer  to  God,  and  the 
brighter  lustre  is  added  to  his  virtue. 

Ver.  7.  And  go  not  aside,  lest  ye  fall.}  »'.  e.  Have  not  re- 
course to  any  unlawful  means  for  succour,  which  men  of 
little  faith  and  great  impatience  are  apt  to  fly  to.  Many 
in  time  of  tribulation  are  tempted  to  fall  away  after  dif- 
ferent sorts,  some  take  to  evil  courses,  and  the  hidden 
works  of  dishonesty  to  get  a  living :  others  have  denied  the 
faith,  and,  for  fear  of  persecution  or  the  sword,  have  turned 
to  a  false  religion.  Some  have  applied  to  and  trusted  in 
evil  arts,  as  sorcery  or  magic,  to  help  them  in  their  losses 
and  distress,  as  was  the  folly  of  Saul,  in  consulting  the 
witch  of  Endor.  The  precept  of  fearing  the  Lord,  and 
waiting  for  his  mercy,  is,  though  the  phrase  is  somewhat 
varied,  often  repeated  in  this  chapter,  and  yet  there  is  no 
tautology  in  this  respect;  it  is  only,  says  Osiander,  to 
keep  our  faith  awake,  that  we  should  not  be  tempted  to 
think  God  had  forgot  us,  if  at  any  time,  in  our  opinion, 
God  seems  slack  concerning  his  promise,  and  defers  for 
awhile  answering  our  expectation.  (Cora,  in  loc.) 

Ver.  9.  Ye  that  fear  the  Lord,  hope  for  good,  and  for 
everlasting  joy  and  mercy.}  'EXTrto-oTe  tig  ayaOa,  koI  etc  iv- 
tfipoavviiv  alwuog,  Koi  tXiovg'  probably  the  true  reading  is 
IXtoc*  fXir'iKiiv,  in  this  construction,  signifies  to  expect,  wait 
for,  or  trust  to  or  in  any  thing  or  person.  The  Geneva 
version  takes  it  in  this  latter  sense.  Ye  that  fear  the  Lord, 
trust  in  good  things,  and  in  the  everlasting  joy  and  mercy. 
(See  the  use  of  this  phrase,  Psal.  cxxx.  5,  6.  cxlv.  16.  Isa. 
li.  5.  according  to  the  LXX.)  By  070^0  we  may  under- 
stand the  good  things  of  this  life,  which  such  as  fear  the 
Lordhave  the  greatest  reason  to  expect.  For  did  the  Lord 
rain  bread  from  heaven  upon  his  faithful  Israelites,  and 
shall  any  doubt  whether  he  can  at  all  times  nourish  his  peo- 
ple, or  send  food  to  those  that  stand  in  need  of  it,  and 
trust  in  his  goodness  for  it,  though  even  the  fields  should 
fail,  and  the  earth  itself  grow  barren?  God  is  not  tied  to 
ordinary  means,  nor  our  maintenance  to  the  fruits  of  the 
earth,  or  other  common  supplies.  The  ravens  shall  find 
meat,  and  bring  it  to  Elijah,  if  God  so  commands,  (1  Kings 
xvii.  6.)  and  a  little  oil  as  long  as  he  pleaseth  shall  con- 
tinue running,  and  not  fail,  (ver.  14.)  Infinite  is  his  power, 
and  infinite  are  his  methods  and  ways,  to  reward  and  com- 
fort them  that  cleave  to  and  depend  upon  him. 

Ver.  10.  LooA:  at  the  generations  of  old,  and  see,  did  ever 


any  trust  in  the  Lord  and  was  confounded?  Or  did  any 
abide  in  his  fear,  and  was  forsaken  ?  Or  whom  did  he  ever 
despise  that  called  upon  him  ?]  Run  over  the  histories  of 
all  ages  and  nations,  consider  that  of  the  patriarchs  and 
prophets  in  particular,  which  affords  many  and  shining  in- 
stances  of  the  regard  God  has  for  his  faithful,  and  of  his 
care  and  protection  of  them  in  all  straits  and  dangers.  The 
Psalmist  had  observed,  and  was  convinced  of  an  extraor- 
dinary providence  watching  over  those  that  led  a  godly 
life,  and  says,  I  have  been  young,  and  now  am  old,  and  yet 
saw  I  never  the  righteous  forsaken,  nor  their  seed  begging 
their  bread.  (Psal.  xxxvii.  3o.)    To  the  same  purpose  is 
that.  Job  iv.  7.  Remember,  I  pray  thee,  who  ever  perished 
being  innocent ;  or  where  were  the  righteous  entirely  cut  off? 
This  observation  is  confirmed  by  an  enumeration  of  par- 
ticulars, 1  Mace.  ii.  51 — 61.  where  the  writer  instances  in 
Abraham,  Joseph,  Phinehas,  Joshua,  Caleb,  David,  Elias, 
Daniel,  and  the  three  children;  and  then  concludes,  in 
terms  not  unlike  our  author's.  Thus  consider  ye  throughout 
all  ages,  that  none  that  put  their  trust  in  him  sliall  be  over- 
come. On  the  contrary,  did  ever  any  rebel,  and  fight  against 
heaven,  and  prosper  ?  Consider  the  Jewish  nation  in  par- 
ticular ;  they  promised  themselves  upon  the  death  of  the 
righteous  heir,  that  the  inheritance  would  be  their  own, 
and  yet  how  were  their  very  hopes  blasted  !     Instead  of 
securing  their  title,  they  ruined  it;  instead  of  an  expected 
greatness,  which  they  thought  would  last  for  ever,  their 
power  and  jurisdiction  had  a  quick  and  fatal  period;  their 
supposed  and  boasted  right  to  the  Divine  favour,  was 
swallowed  up  of  vengeance ;  their  patrimony  was  alien- 
ated, and  transferred  to  the  gentile  world  ;  and  this  proba- 
bly by  a  wise  providence,  that  the  gentiles  might  dread 
the  like  ingratitude  towards  God,  which  made  the  Jews  so 
deplorable  an  instance,  and  such  a  dreadful  spectacle,  of 
the  Divine  vengeance.   And  hath  not  the  same  indignation 
seized  upon  many  churches  of  the  gentiles  too,  for  their 
disobedience,  which  before  fell  so  heavy  upon  Jerusalem? 
For  in  what  a  sad  and  deplorable  condition  are  the  once 
famous  churches  of  Carthage,  and  the  rest  of  Africa?  And 
hath  not  antichrist  fixed  his  seat  in  the  temple  of  God, 
even  in  the  once  venerable  seven  churches  of  Asia  ?     If 
therefore  no   favourite  church  or  people,  however   they 
might  presume  upon,  were  protected  by  their  privileges, 
none  ought  to  think  themselves  secure  of  the  Divine  fa- 
vour any  longer  than  they  are  careful  to  do  his  will,  and 
obey  his  commandments.     What  a  fine  reflection  is  tliis  of 
our  author's!  and  what   a  noble  encouragement  does  it 
contain  in  the  light  we  have  considered  it  in,  to  invite  men 
to  obedience,  and  the  fear  of  the  Lord!    Can  there  be  a 
stronger  inducement  to  piety  in  successive  generations, 
than  his  confident  appeal,  for  the  success  of  it,  to  the 
happy  experience  of  all  former  ages  ? 

Ver.  11.  For  the  Lord  is  full  of  compassion  and  mercy, 
andforgiveth  sins,  and  saveth  in  time  of  affliction.]  As  af- 
flictions are  generally  occasioned  by  sins,  so  it  is  observ- 
able here,  that  the  atjttmg  apapriwi,  or  God's  forgiving  and 
remitting  sins,  is  mentioned  first  in  order,  before  his  re- 
leasing or  delivering  in  time  of  aflliction.  And  so  in  Ile- 
zekiah's  sickness,  when  the  prophet  is  sent  unto  him,  the 
method  of  his  recovery  is  the  same,  Isa.  xxxviii.  Thus 
2  Mace,  iii.32.  and  following  verses,  when  Heliodorus  had 
been  scourged  for  his  sacrilegious  enterprise,  the  priest  is 
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first  said  to  have  made  an  atonement,  and  God  thereupon 
to  have  granted  him  life.  (See  also  Eccl.  xxxviii.  9.  and 
the  note  on  that  place.)  And  in  the  cures  wrought  by 
Christ  himself,  we  find  that  the  forgiving  the  sick  man's 
sins.  Son,  thy  sins  are  forgiven  thee,  is  the  ordinary  pre- 
face to  his  recovery.    (See  Psal.  ciii.  3.) 

Ver.  12.  Woe  be  to  fearful  hearts.]  i.  e.  Such  as  fall 
away  in  time  of  persecution.  As  fear  is  often  recom- 
mended, so  we  find  it  as  often  forbidden.  Unbelief  is  so 
commonly  the  cause  of  fear,  and  fear  so  commonly  leads 
to  unbelief,  that  we  find  them  often  linked  together.  See 
ver.  13,  and  Rev.  xxi.  8.  where  SeiXoi  koi  airiaTol  occur 
together.  When  St.  Peter  was  aflfrighted  upon  the  sea,  and 
cried.  Lord,  save  me,  as  he  was  just  sinking  ;  although  it 
was  a  good  prayer,  yet,  because  it  proceeded  from  carnal 
fear  rather  than  faith,  our  Saviour  presently  rebuked  him. 
Wherefore  didst  thou  doubt,  O  thou  of  little  faith?  And  as 
faint-heartedness  argues  want  of  faith,  so  patience  in  ad- 
versity, the  fear  of  God,  and  a  constant  reliance  upon  his 
promises  and  mercy,  are  inspired  and  strengthened  by 
faith.  Some  copies  read,  ovai  icapSiaic  BnrXaig;  and  such 
a  one  the  Vulgate  seems  to  have  followed,  rendering  v(B 
duplici  corde;  but  the  present  reading  seems  preferable,  as 
the  other  is  expressed  in  the  latter  part  of  the  verse.  By 
faint  hands  here,  we  may  understand  such  as  are  negligent 
and  slothful  in  the  work  of  the  Lord.  The  writer  to  the 
Hebrews,  using  the  same  expression,  advises  to  lift  up  the 
hands  that  hang  down,  toc  waptifiiva^  \tipa^,  and  the  feeble 
knees,  and  to  make  straight  paths,  i.  e.  to  go  straight  for- 
ward in  the  paths  of  holiness.     (See  also  Jer.  xlviii.  10.) 

And  the  sinner  that  goeth  two  ways.]  i.  e.  Such  sinners 
as  are  for  serving  two  masters,  God  and  mammon,  God  in 
outward  appearance  and  profession,  but  the  world  in  real- 
ity, and  at  the  bottom  of  their  hearts.  God  abhors  such 
hypocrisy  and  insincerity,  he  demands  the  whole  heart, 
and  undivided  affections  ;  he  hath  bought  us,  says  St.  Aus- 
tin, at  so  great  a  price,  to  make  us  his  own,  and  to  exclude 
any  partner,  "  tanti  emit,  ut  solus  possideat."  (Tract,  ix.  in 
Johan.)  And  thus  God  declares,  Zephan.  i.  5.  thatAe  will 
cut  off  them  that  worship  tlie  host  of  heaven,  them  that  wor- 
ship and  swear  by  the  Lord,  and  that  swear  by  Malcham. 
Such  a  double  heart  had  the  people  of  Sepharvaim,  who  at 
the  same  time  feared  the  Lord,  and  served  their  own  gods. 
(2  Kings  xvii.  28, 29.)  It  was  this  double-niindedness  which 
Elijah  reproved,  when  he  said  to  all  the  people,  How  long 
halt  ye  between  two  opinions?  If  the  Lord  be  God,  follow 
him  ;  but  if  Baal,  then  follow  him.  (1  Kings  xviii.)  The  in- 
consistency of  serving  two  such  objects,  or  even  their  sub- 
sisting together,  is  intimated  in  Dagon's  falling  down  before 
the  ark,  and  in  Moses's  refusing  to  sacrifice  the  abomina- 
tions of  the  Egyptians  unto  the  Lord.    (Exod.  viii.  26.) 

Ver.  13.  Woe  unto  him  that  is  faint-hearted,  for  he  believ- 
eth  not,  therefore  shall  he  not  be  defended.]  The  Vulgate  is 
more  explicit,  Vce  dissolutis  corde,  qui  non  credunt  Deo,  et 
idea  non  protegentur  ab  eo  ;  i.  e.  such  as  either  disbelieve 
God's  promises,  or  that  their  prayers  shall  be  heard  and 
answered,  and  so  do  not  ask  in  faith  without  wavering, 
such  have  no  good  reason  to  expect  God's  protection,  nor 
will  they  be  so  happy  to  find  it ;  whereas  the  Lord  is  nigh 
unto  all  them  that  call  upon  him,  yea  all  such  as  call  upon 
him  faithfully.  (Psal.  cxlv.  18.)  But  the  promise  is  still 
stronger  to  them,  Psal.  x3ULvii.  40,  41.  The  salvation  oftlie 


righteous  cometh  of  the  Lord,  who  is  also  their  strength  in 
the  time  of  trouble  ;  and  the  Lord  shall  stand  by  them  and 
save  them,  he  shall  deliver  them  from  the  ungodly,  and  sJiall 
save  them,  because  they  put  their  trust  in  him.  Where  the 
repetition  is  not  idle  nor  superfluous,  but  is  purposely  in- 
troduced to  confirm  the  truth  of  the  observation.  The 
Greek  is  still  more  observable  and  full,  koi  /3oT)&/|(rtt  ahroig 
Kvpioc,  Kat  pvatrai  avrbg,  i^cXciTai  avToiig  iS,  afiaprwXwv,  kol 
auxjH  avTovQ,  Srt  fiXTTiaav  tTT  aiirov.  If  even  the  fathers  of 
our  flesh  think  an  injury  done  them,  when  their  children 
either  distrust,  or  refuse  to  apply  to,  or  depend  upon  them, 
how  much  greater  aff"ront  is  offiered  to  God,  when,  after  so 
many  tokens  of  his  goodness  to  his  creatures,  and  of  his 
readiness  and  power  to  assist  them,  they  fix  their  depend- 
ance  elsewhere,  and  seek  a  foreign  help  and  protection  ? 
Or  the  meaning  maybe,  that  such  as,  through  a  distrust  of 
God,  have  recourse  to  unlawful  means  for  their  safety, 
or  place  too  much  dependance  upon  any,  shall  find  them- 
selves disappointed,  and  be  taken  in  their  own  craftiness. 
And  thus  God  by  his  prophet  threatens  the  rebellious 
children,  that,  instead  of  taking  counsel  of  God,  strength- 
ened themselves  in  the  strength  of  Pharaoh,  and  trusted  in 
the  shadow  of  Egypt ;  that  the  strength  of  Egypt  should  be 
their  shame,  and  the  trust  in  the  shadow  of  Egypt,  their  con- 
fusion. (Isa.  XXX.  2,  3.) 

Ver.  14.  Woe  unto  you  that  have  lost  patience  !  and  what 
will  ye  do  when  the  Lord  shall  visit  you?]  i.e.  Visit  your 
offences  with  the  rod,  and  your  sin  with  scourges  ?  The  Vul- 
gate reaches  not  the  force  of  iTnaKivTm^ai,  when  it  renders 
it  by  inspicere.  The  version  of  the  Arabic  is  far  prefer- 
able. Quid  facturi  estis,  quum  vos  invaserit  judicium  ejus  ? 
And  Junias,  I  presume,  means  the  same,  when  he  ren- 
ders, cum  animadvertet  Dominus.  The  sense  may  either 
be.  If  in  smaller  evils,  which  men  here  at  any  time  brought 
npon  you,  ye  have  betrayed  great  impatience,  and  have 
with  difficulty  been  kept  from  revenge,  how  will  ye  be 
able  to  support  yourselves  under  the  mighty  and  avenging 
I  hand  of  God,  or  stand  in  his  sight  when  he  is  angry,  and 
is  a  consuming  fire  ?  Or,  according  to  Calmet,  What  an- 
swer will  ye  be  able  to  make  him,  who  have  disbelieved 
his  word,  and  disobeyed  his  commandments,  when  inqui- 
sition shall  be  made  about  your  faith  and  practice  ?  The 
Port-Royal  comment  understands  it  in  this  farther  sense, 
of  being  weary  in  well-doing,  not  going  on  with  or  finish- 
ing a  course  well  and  happily  begun ;  the  suffering  the 
good  seed,  which  fell  neither  by  the  way-side,  nor  on 
stony  ground,  nor  among  thorns,  to  bring  no  frait  at 
length,  with  all  these  advantages,  to  perfection,  through 
a  want  of  perseverance,  and  a  patient  continuance  in  well- 
doing. Such  are  doubly  unhappy,  as  they  not  only  lose 
the  benefit  of  all  the  good  they  formerly  have  done,  but 
will  moreover  be  punished  for  their  apostacy  in  abandon- 
ing God,  and  being  ashamed  of  his  service. 

Ver.  16.  They  that  love  him  shall  be  filled  with  the  law.] 
The  Vulgate  has,  replebuntur  lege  ipsius,  which  the  Geneva 
version  follows,  they  that  love  him,  shall  be  fulfilled  with 
his  law:  where  there  seems  a  small  mistake ;  the  rendering 
probably  was  designed  to  be,  they  that  love  him,  shall  be 
fully  filled  wit h  his  law.  Syriac,  Diligentes  eum  addiscunt 
legem  ipsius.  Arabic,  Amid  ejus  exequuntur  voltintatem  ip- 
sius: and  Coverdale  is  to  the  same  effect.  They  that  love  him, 
shall  fulfil  his  law  ;  i.  e.  they  will  search  into  and  study  his 
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law  to  know  and  find  out  Ids  will  from  thence ;  and  the 
Holy  Spirit  shall  engrave  on  their  hearts  the  knowledge  of 
the  word  of  God,  because  they  sought  it  not  merely  for 
speculation,  but  to  practise  it;  not  for  amusement  only, 
but  to  be  improved  by  it ;  not  slightly  or  superficially,  but 
to  be  filled  with  it. 

Ver.  17,  18.  They  that  fear  the  Lord  will  prepare  their 
hearts,  and  humble  their  souls  in  his  sight,  saying,  We  will 
fall  into  the  hatids  of  the  Lord,  and  not  into  the  hands  of 
men :  for  as  his  majesty  is,  so  is  his  mercy.]  The  author 
seems  to  have  had  the  words  of  David  in  his  view,  who 
had  the  melancholy  option  of  three  great  evils  which 
threatened  him,  2 Sam.  xxiv.  14.  I  am  in  a  great  strait; 
let  us  fall  into  the  hands  of  the  Lord,  for  his  mercies  are 
great,  and  let  us  not  fall  into  the  hands  of  men,  especially 
as  the  context  relates  to  adversity.  The  Vulgate  renders, 
iSi  poenitentiam  non  egerimus,  incidemus  in  manus  Domini  ; 
i.  e.  iuto  the  hands  of  an  angry  God.  In  this  sense  the 
words  respect  Heb.  xx.  31.  and  indeed,  ifnriaovfuQa,  which 
is  more  properly  rendered  incidemus  than  incidamus,  gives 
some  countenance  to  this.  But  the  reflection  in  the  fol- 
lowing part  of  the  verse,  with  which  the  chapter  concludes, 
plainly  determines  for  the  first.  The  sense  of  the  whole,  as 
it  stands  connected,  is, — that  as  terrible  as  God  is,  clothed 
with  majesty  and  power,  yet  there  is  this  pleasing  consi- 
deration, that  his  power  is  tempered  with  equity;  that  he  is 
full  of  mercy  and  loving-kindness ;  and  therefore,  to  rely 
upon  his  goodness,  and  submit  to  what  he  shall  appoint  by 
way  of  visitation  and  punishment,  is  far  preferable,  than 
to  trust  to  the  injustice,  malice,  and  revengeful  passions  of 
men,  whose  mercies  themselves,  as  they  are  falsely  called, 
are  often  cruel.  Whereas  all  the  dispensations  of  God  are 
full  of  tenderness ;  when  he  spares  us,  it  is  through  his 
mercy ;  when  he  threatens  or  punishes  us,  it  is  with  a  mer- 
ciful intent  of  doing  us  good,  the  comfortable  consideration 
of  which  glorious  attribute,  in  some  measure  disarms  his 
thunder,  and  makes  it  a  less  fearful  thing  to  fall  into  the 
hands  of  the  living  God.  It  was  the  dreadful  majesty  of 
God,  and  an  apprehension  of  his  future  wrath,  which  de- 
termined Susanna,  when  straitened  on  every  side,  and  in 
imminent  danger  of  death  or  sinning,  to  make  this  pious 
resolution — to  fall  into  the  hands  of  the  elders,  rather  than 
sin  in  the  sight  of  the  Lord,  ver.  22, 23.  The  power  of  God, 
considered  abstractedly,  may  fill  us  with  terror ;  but  that 
the  mercy  of  God  is  as  infinite  as  his  majesty,  is  a  never- 
failing  spring  of  comfort.  The  author  of  the  book  of  Wis- 
dom will  help  us  to  conceive  aright  in  this  matter;  see 
Wisd.  xii.  16.  where  he  observes,  that  that  power,  which 
in  men  is  the  foundation  of  injustice  and  oppression,  in 
God  is  the  beginning  of  righteousness  ;  and  because  he  is  the 
Lord  of  all,  it  makes  him  to  be  gracious  unto  all.  (See  also 
ver.  18.  and  the  note  upon  both.) 


CHAP.  III. 

Ver,  2.  JL  HE  Lord  hath  given  the  father  honour  over  the 
children,  and  hath  confirmed  the  authority  of  the  mother 
over  the  sons.]  i.  e.  He  hath  enjoined  honour  to  be  paid 
them  by  their  children,  or  made  them  honourable  with  re- 
gard to  them ;  and  thus  the  Tigurine  version,  Dominus  pa- 
Irem  liberis  honorabilem  reddidit.     His  will  is,  that  their 


children  should  render  them  reverence,  honour,  and  obedi- 
ence, having  made  them  as  it  were  his  representatives  on 
earth;  and  his  supreme  authority  is  in  some  sort  vested  and 
lodged  in  them  to  instruct,  command,  reprove,  or  punish 
them.  Hence  some  have  asserted  an  almost  absolute  au- 
thority in  parents.  It  is  certain,  that  anciently,  and  even 
under  the  old  law,  the  parents  had  a  power  to  sell  their 
children,  (Exod.  xxi.  7.)  if  they  themselves  were  reduced 
to  extreme  poverty ;  and  in  some  cases  had  a  jurisdiction 
of  life  and  death  over  them.  Kolaig  firiTpog,  which  the  mar- 
gin renders  judgment,  and  the  \a]^&te  judicium,  and  our 
translators  more  properly,  authority,  is  a  Hebraism,  for 
shaphat  in  that  language  signifies  both  to  judge  and  to  rule. 

Ver.  3.  Whoso  honoureth  hisfatlier,  maketh  an  atonement 
for  his  «>«.]  Our  version  follows  a  copy  which  read  i^i- 
XaaKtrai,  as  the  Alexandrian  MS.  also  has  it;  but  in  most 
editions  it  is  tKiXaasrai,  peccata  expiabit ;  i.  e.  shall  obtain 
remission  and  forgiveness  of  his  own  sins  when  he  prayeth : 
and  thus  St.  Ambrose,  quoting  these  words,  expounds  i^iXd- 
airai,  in  die  orationis  suce  exaudietur,  as  in  ver.  5.  The  Tigu- 
rine version  has  votorum  quotidianorum  composerit,  which 
perhaps  is  the  meaning  of  the  Vulgate,  in  oratione  dierum 
exaudietur.  Some  understand  this  of  the  father's  sins ;  that  a 
dutiful  son  will  pray  for  the  forgiveness  of  his  father's  sins. 
But  the  first  sense  I  think  preferable. 

Ver.  4.  And  he  that  honoureth  his  mother,  is  as  one  that 
layeth  up  treasure.]  i.  e.  He  layeth  up  a  store  of  good 
deeds  to  recommend  him  to  God's  favour  and  blessing. 
See  1  Tim.  vi.  19.  Tob.  iv.  9.  where  aTroOrtaavp'iZ<>>v  is  used 
in  the  same  sense.  It  has  been  observed  by  learned  men, 
that  human  laws  generally  provide  only  that  due  regard 
and  honour  be  given  by  children  to  their  fathers,  but  take 
no  notice  of  the  mother ;  as  may  be  seen  in  some  Persian 
laws  mentioned  by  Aristotle,  the  Roman  ones  recited  in 
the  Digests  and  Constitutions,  and  in  several  passages  of 
the  Greek  philosophers,  which  occur  in  Epictetus  and  Sim- 
plicius ;  all  which  consult  only  the  honour  of  the  father. 
But  God  in  his  law  takes  care  to  preserve  a  just  reverence 
to  both  the  parents  equally,  as  the  persons  whose  ministry 
he  uses,  to  bring  a  young  generation  into  the  world.  (See 
Grotius  in  Decal.  Prov.  i.  8.)  And  this  wise  author,  like 
another  Solomon,  bred  up  under  the  same  Divine  institu- 
tion, presses  the  duty  owing  to  both  very  largely  in  the  first 
sixteen  verses  of  this  chapter. 

Ver.  5.  Whoso  honoureth  his  father,  shall  have  joy  of  his 
own  children.  .  .]  i.  e.  God  shall  bless  that  man  with  a  nu- 
merous posterity,  who  pays  the  reverence  and  respect  due 
to  his  own  parents ;  and  thus  the  Arabic  takes  it,  Qnipa- 
trem  suum  honore  affecerit,  multos  habebit  filios ;  or,  God 
will  give  such  a  one  obedient  and  dutiful  children,  who,  by 
their  discreet  conduct  and  religious  behaviour,  will  be  a 
joy  and  comfort  to  him.  The  Greek  has  only  in  general, 
iv<\>pavd{](7tTai  i-nX  tUvoiq  \  our  translators  properly  enough 
insert  the  words,  his  own,  and  the  Syriac  confirms  their 
sense,  jucunditatempercipiet  efiliis  suis.  They  will  prove 
to  him  such,  as  he  himself  was  to  his  own  parents ;  "  Upon 
the  same  account  and  grounds  (says  a  very  learned  pre- 
late) that  any  one  expects  obedience  from  his  own  children, 
he  must  know  that  he  ought  to  pay  it  to  his  parents  like- 
wise. And  where  is  the  parent  that  docs  not  think  it  rea- 
sonable that  his  children  should  obey  him  even  against 
their  inclinations,  and  prefer  his  wisdom  and  experience  to 
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their  own  wills  and  weak  understandings,  and  trust  to  his 
lafTection,  love,  and  favour,  rather  than  pursue  their  own 
humours?"  (Fleetwood's  Rel.  Dut.  p.  26.)  It  was  a  wise 
saying  therefore  which  is  recorded  of  the  philosopher 
Thales,  "Such  a  behaviour  as  you  shew  to  your  parents, 
such  expect  from  your  own  children,"  ovg  av  ipdvovg  dae- 
vt'yKpc  TOte  yovsvm,  rotig  avroiig  irpoaSixov  Kat  Trapa  awv  TtKVWV. 
(Apud  Laert.  lib.  i.) 

Ver.  6.  He  that  honoureth  his  father  shall  have  a  long 
life.]  This  maj  either  be  strictly  taken  according  to  the 
promise  in  the  fifth  commandment,  Honour  thy  father  and 
thy  mother,  that  thy  days  may  be  long  upon  earth,  which 
the  Lord  thy  God  giveth  thee ;  or  it  may  mean,  Since  long 
life  is  promised  to  the  observance  of  God's  other  com- 
mandments likewise,  that  dutiful  children  shall  in  general 
be  blessed.  Long  life  being  counted  a  blessing,  is  there- 
fore in  Scripture  frequently  used  for  it.  And  the  Jews  un- 
derstood it  no  otherwise,  than  of  being  in  general  blessed. 

And  he  that  is  obedient  unto  the  Lord,  shall  be  a  comfort 
unto  his  mother.]  i.  e.  He  that  obeys  God's  commandment 
in  this  particular,  will  comfort,  support,  and  succour,  his 
mother  under  any  or  all  the.  burdens  and  necessities  of 
life,  particularly  will  be  tender  of  and  provide  for  her  in  her 
old  age,  when  she  is  helpless :  for  so  I  would  understand 
avairavati  fiJ^Ttga  avrov'  and  in  this  sense  avdiravmg  is  probably 
taken,  Philem.  ver.  20.  Or  it  may  mean,  that  a  virtuous 
good  child  \villbea  blessing,  and  occasion  much  joy  to  his 
mother.  Thus  Homer  introduces  Hector  embracing  his 
son  Astyanax,  and  praying  that  he  may  prove  virtuous,  and 
be  a  comfort  to  his  mother,  xop«'i  ^^  (j>p(va  fiiirrip.  The 
oriental  versions  understand  the  place  of  the  reward  which 
attends  such  obedience  :  Syriac,  Optime  meretur  de  Deo, 
qui  matrem  honorat ;  and  Arabic,  Optimum  erit  pnemittm 
ejtis  propter  obedientiam  matri  impensam. 

Ver.  7.  He  thatfeareth  the  Lord will  do  service  iinto 

his  parents,  as  to  his  masters.]  i.  e.  He  will  behave  himself 
towards  them  with  the  fear  of  a  servant,  as  well  as  the  re- 
verence of  a  child.  (See  Luke  xv.  29.  Mai.  iii.  17.  Gal.  iv.  1. 
Phil.  ii.  22.)  Fathers  and  mothers  have  a  right  over  their 
children  by  giving  them  birth,  superior  to  what  masters 
have  over  their  slaves  by  purchase.  The  one  is  founded 
on  force  and  necessity;  the  other  on  nature,  and  those 
numberless  obligations,  which  children  owe  to  them  that 
were  the  cause  of  their  coming  into  the  world ;  for  next 
unto  God  they  are  the  authors  of  their  being  and  existence, 
health,  power,  and  all  the  advantages  either  of  body  or  soul 
which  they  possess.  A  slave,  in  the  language  of  Scripture, 
(Exod.  xxi.  21.)  is  the  money  of  his  master;  but  children 
are  the  blood  and  substance  of  their  parents.  A  slave 
owes  his  labour  and  service  to  his  master ;  but  children 
reverence,  love,  gratitude,  succour,  and  all  the  kind  returns 
which  it  is  possible  for  them  to  make.  (Calraet  in  loc.) 
Anciently  the  authority  of  the  parent  over  the  child  was 
almost  absolute  ;  the  Roman  lawgivers  put  children,  while 
in  the  parents'  power,  in  the  same  capacity  with  slaves ; 
the  parents  were  masters  of  them,  and  all  they  had,  till 
they  were  emancipated,  as  slaves  are,  and  had  not  only 
power  to  expose  or  sell  them,  but  in  certain  cases  to  put 
them  to  death.  (Simplicius  in  Epict.)  "  But  the.se  are  pri- 
vileges which  do  not  naturally  or  reasonably  attend  the 
parents'  authority  and  relation  ;  and  therefore  there  is  great 
abatement  to  be  made  from  all  arguments  that  conclude 


only  from  customs  and  usages,  though  of  wise  and  civilized 
people.  The  custom  and  practice  of  the  Jews,  and  all  the 
eastern  nations  indeed,  sufficiently  evidence  the  power  and 
authority  that  parents  exercised  in  the  disposal  of  their 
children ;  but  they  do  not  shew  the  reasonableness  of  such 
authority,  nor  is  it  of  the  law  of  nature  so  to  do."  (Fleet- 
wood's JRel.  Dut.  p.  45.)  Lactantius's  observation  is  close 
to  the  present  purpose,  "  Dominum  eundem  esse  qui  sit 
pater,  etiam  Juris  Civilis  ratio  demonstrat ;  quis  enim  po- 
tent filios  educare,  nisi  habeat  in  eos  Domini  potestatem?" 
(Lib.  iv.  cap.  3.)  And  thus  St.  Jerome  to  Gaudentia,  con- 
cerning the  education  of  her  child,  "  Amet  te  ut  Parentem, 
subjiciatur  ut  Dominae:"  so  Plautus,  "  Mater  tu,  eadem  et 
hera  es."  And  in  another  place,  "  Tuis  servivi  servitutem 
imperils.  Pater."    (Asinar.) 

Ver.  8.  Honour  thy  father  and  mother  both  in  word  and 
deed,  that  a  blessing  may  come  upon  thee  from  them.]  The 
Vulgate  adds,  et  in  omni  patientia;  i.  e.  by  submitting 
patiently  to  their  animadversions  and  chastisements.  Kal 
TTjv  firiripa  is  omitted  in  many  Greek  copies,  as  it  is  also  by 
the  Vulgate  and  oriental  versions ;  the  Complut.  has  it, 
which  our  translators  follow,  and  Grabe  has  inserted  it 
from  thence.  And  very  properly  is  the  mother  not  only 
mentioned,  but  joined  as  to  equal  reverence,  that  she  may 
not  seem  to  be  slighted  or  overlooked  on  account  of  her 
sex,  which  inclines  them  generally  to  more  tenderness  for 
their  offspring.  The  Scripture  in  many  places,  Exod.  xxi. 
15.  17.  Deut.  xxi.  18.  xxviii.  IG.  Exod.  xx.  enjoins  the 
same  duty  to  be  paid  to  the  one  as  the  other.  And  there 
is  indeed  equal  reason  in  most  cases  why  it  should  be  so, 
and  in  some  greater.  The  mothers  undergo  most  sorrow 
and  pain  for  them,  bear  all  the  fatigue  and  trouble  of  their 
infancy  and  childhood,  attend  and  do  all  they  can  for  them 
in  that  helpless  state,  and  have  the  same  interest  in  their 
good  and  welfare;  and  therefore  in  reason  and  gratitude 
the  children  are  obliged  to  make  no  difference  between  the 
parents  in  their  obedience  to  them.  (See  note  on  vii.  27.) 
Tifiqv,  which  our  translators  here  render  honour,  signifies 
more  when  applied  to  parents ;  it  comprehends  likewise 
the  duty  of  maintaining  them,  and  in  this  sense  it  is  used 
by  St.  Paul,  1  Tim.  v.  3. 17.  And  what  St.  Matthew  ex- 
presses, oil  fifj  Ttjurjtrp  Tov  Traripa  ;  in  St.  Mark  is,  ovKtTi 
dfpisTE  avTov  oliSiv  iroirjaai  ri^  Trarpt,  where  ttoiuv  answers  to 

Ver.  9.  The  blessing  of  the  father  establishes  the  houses  of 
children,  but  the  curse  of  the  mother  rooteth  out  founda- 
tions.] The  prayer  of  a  parent  procures  the  blessing  of 
God  upon  such  dutiful  children  as  have  been  careful  to 
pay  that  honour  and  reverence  which  religion  and  nature 
require  from  them  ;  their  blessing  is  an  inheritance,  or  an 
estate  to  their  children,  though  they  should  have  nothing 
else  to  leave  them.  But  such  as  by  their  disobedience  pro- 
voke their  parents,  and  thereby  draw  down  their  curse 
upon  them,  have  felt  the  terrible  effect  of  it  upon  them, 
and  their  posterity.  History  furnishes  but  too  many  ex- 
amples of  misfortunes  brought  upon  children  by  the  im- 
precation of  parents.  The  most  ancient  we  meet  with  is  ■ 
that  of  Noah  upon  his  younger  son,  Canaan;  Cursed  be 
Canaan,  a  servant  of  servants  shall  he  be  unto  his  brethren  ; 
which  was  accordingly  fulfilled,  as  the  learned  agree,  many 
ages  afterward ;  and  of  how  great  importance  a  good  and 
dutiful  behaviour  towards  parents  is,  we  may  learn  from 
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the  happy  consequences  of  the  patriarchal  benedictions, 
which  God  so  confirmed  by  his  providence  in  the  event, 
that  it  might  powerfully  prevail  upon  children  to  honour 
and  obey  their  parents,  and  not  do  any  thing  whereby  they 
may  come  in  danger  of  incurring  their  displeasure  and  im- 
precation. With  this  expectation  and  view  Isaac  blessed 
Jacob,  and  Jacob  the  twelve  patriarchs.  Jacob's  care  in 
particular  not  to  offend  his  father,  and  thereby  bring  on 
him  his  curse,  is  very  remarkable,  and  is  an  example  to 
all  children  not  to  make  light  of  a  parent's  displeasure. 
My  father  (says  he)  peradventure  will  feel  me,  and  I  shall 
seem  to  Mm  as  a  deceiver,  and  I  shall  bring  a  curse  upon 
me,  and  not  a  blessing.  (Gen.  xxvii,  12.)  And  is  not  the 
parent's  curse,  which  Jacob  so  much  dreaded,  when  forced 
from  a  parent  by  undutifulness  and  ill  usage,  as  strong  and 
fatal  now  as  formerly,  and  our  author's  observation  as  ap- 
plicable to  all  persons  at  this  time,  as  heretofore  to  a  Jew 
and  his  children  1  St.  Austin  mentions  a  most  melancholy 
instance  of  ten  children,  who  were  cursed  by  their  mother, 
all  of  whom  for  many  years  felt  the  effect  of  her  impreca- 
tion, by  a  continual  trembling  of  all  their  limbs.  (De  Civit. 
Dei,  lib.  xxii.  cap.  8.) 

Ver.  10.  Glory  not  in  the  dishonour  of  thy  father,  for 
thy  father's  dishonour  is  no  glory  unto  thee.^  St.  Chrysos- 
toni,  quoting  this  passage,  illustrates  it  by  the  instance  of 
Cham,  who  exposed  his  father's  shame  and  nakedness. 
"  Children  ought  to  be  exceeding  careful  to  conceal  the 
faults  and  miscarriages  of  their  parents ;  the  same  piety 
would  have  endeavoured  to  cover  Noah's  cruelty  or  injus- 
tice, had  he  been  guilty  of  them,  that  was  so  careful  to 
conceal  his  nakedness  and  folly;  for  they  are  also  the 
shame  and  nakedness  of  a  man's  understanding ;  and  such 
infirmities  being  no  less  dishonourable  than  those  of  the 
body,  the  like  caution  should  be  used  in  not  discovering  or 
exposing  them."  (Fleetwood's  Rel.  Dut.  p.  77.)  Much  less 
should  any  assume  the  liberty  to  throw  reflections  upon  a 
parent,  to  render  him  little  and  despicable  in  the  esteem 
of  others.  We  meet  with  and  detest  this  behaviour  in  Ab- 
salom, who  laboured  to  depreciate  David  his  father  in  the 
sight  of  his  people,  and  to  undermine  and  weaken  him  in 
their  good  opinion  and  favour ;  For  when  any  man  that  had 
a  controversy  came  to  the  king  for  judgment,  Absalom  said 
to  him,  There  is  no  man  deputed  of  the  king  to  hear  thee; 
O  tliat  J  was  made  judge  in  the  land,  I  would  do  to  every 
man  right  and  justice!  And  by  this  intriguing  and  insinu- 
ating address,  he  stole  the  hearts  of  the  men  of  Israel. 
(2  Sam.  XV.  2.  6.)  This  in  any  other  was  criminal,  in  a 
son  quite  unnatural.  There  is  that  near  relation  and  inti- 
macy between  parents  and  children,  that  nothing  can  affect 
the  welfare  or  honour  of  the  former,  without  being  commu- 
nicated to  and  descending  upon  the  latter;  the  branches 
will  in  proportion  share  in  the  good  or  ill  condition  of  the 
root ;  if  this  sickens,  they  of  course  wither.  Or  the  sense 
may  be  according  to  Calmet, — Be  not  ashamed  of  thy  birth 
and  original,  lor  this  is  a  reflection  upon  thy  parents,  and 
in  consequence  a  blot  upon  thine  ownself.  Alexander  the 
Great  thought  himself  more  than  mortal,  and  was  ashamed 
to  pass  any  longer  for  the  son  of  Philip  ;  but  when  he 
claimed  Jupiter  Ammon  for  his  father,  he  paid  so  indif- 
ferent a  compliment  to  the  honesty  of  his  mother  Olympias, 
as  to  render  even  his  own  birth  tainted  and  suspicious. 
.  Ver.  12,  13.  My  son,  help  thy  father  in  his  age,  and 


grieve  him  not  as  long  as  he  liveth :  and  tf  his  understOTid- 
ing  fail,  have  patience  ivith  him.}  Though  old  age  is  gene- 
rally attended  with  a  number  of  infirmities,  yet  neither  any 
weakness  of  body,  nor  decay  of  sense  and  reason,  gives  any 
right  to  a  child  to  despise  his  parents.  With  regard  to 
their  children,  they  always  sustain  a  character  that  de- 
mands respect,  which  neither  age,  nor  its  attendant  evils, 
can  or  ought  to  diminish.  And  particularly  in  the  last 
stage  of  life,  when  they  are  helpless,  and  as  it  were  in- 
fants a  second  time,  they  demand  all  that  care,  compas- 
sion, and  tenderness,  at  their  children's  hands,  when  they 
are  going  out  of  the  world,  which  they  them.selves  happily 
experienced  from  their  parents  at  their  first  coming  into  it. 
All  the  ancient  philosophers  give  the  same  lesson  as  our  au- 
thor ;  Plato  says,  that  he  that  has  in  his  house  a  father  or 
mother  enfeebled  with  age,  ought  to  regard  them  as  a  trea- 
sure, and  to  be  assured  that  he  can  never  want  a  tutelar 
deity  so  long  as  they  continue  with  him,  and  arc  taken 
care  of  by  him.  (De  Legibus.)  Hesiod  observes,  that 
the  gods  will  certainly  punish  the  ill  usage  of  an  aged 
parent  by  some  great  calamity  inflicted  on  the  child.  ('Epy. 
Koi  'Hfitp.  ver.  29.)  Messieurs  du  Port- Royal,  in  their  com- 
ment on  the  place,  properly  observe,  that  what  is  said  by  . 
our  author  of  the  fathers  of  our  flesh,  is  very  applicable  to 
our  spiritual  ones — we  should  respect  their  persons,  revere 
their  authority,  and  cover  even  their  personal  defects  and 
failings. 

And  despise  him  not,  when  thou  art  in  thy  full  strength.^ 
'Ev  wacrg  laxvi  aov.  We  have  a  remarkable  instance  of 
reverence  to  an  aged  parent  in  the  behaviour  of  Joseph  to 
an  old  blind  decrepit  father,  when  he  himself  was  in  the 
highest  point  of  strength,  glory,  and  power.  (Gen.  xlviii.) 
Nor  is  the  behaviour  of  Jacob,  then  in  his  prime,  towards 
his  aged  sire,  Isaac,  his  pains  and  quickness  to  oblige  him, 
by  getting  the  venison,  and  making  savoury  meat,  such  as 
his  father  loved,  thereby  to  win  his  favour  and  obtain  his 
blessing,  less  to  be  admired.  (Gen.  xxvii.)  Calmet  under- 
stands by  laxiig,  riches  and  power ;  and  then  the  sense  is, — If 
thou  art  more  rich,  more  powerful,  more  honoured,  more 
vigorous  and  healthful,  than  thy  father,  despise  not  his 
weakness,  obscurity,  or  poverty.  The  marginal  reading, 
in  all  thine  ability,  may  seem  to  comprise  all  these,  but  the 
first  seems  favoured  by  the  context.  That  i^xwc  is  often 
taken  in  this  book  in  the  sense  of  riches,  see  ix.  9.  which 
our  translators  render.  Give  not  thy  soul  unto  a  woman  to 
set  her  foot  upon  thy  substance,  imfirivai  iir\  rijv  i^x"*'  '"^"^ 
&c.  (xiv.  13.  xxviii.  11.  xliv.  6.  xlv.  8. 12.)  and  then  the 
sense  and  expression  here  will  be  equivalent  to  that  in 
xxxvii.  6.  fjLrj  afivtiiiovii<ngg  avTOv  ev  x/O'duaof'  ''ov,  be  not  un- 
mindful of  him  in  thy  riches.  Grotius  thinks  that  there  is 
an  ellipsis  here,  and  makes  the  sense  to  be — Endeavour  ev 
iratn}  ry  laxvi,  with  all  thy  power,  and  as  much  as  possible, 
not  to  despise,  or  any  way  bring  thy  father  into  disgrace, 
nor  through  any  misconduct  be  the  occasion  of  grief  to 
him,  by  slighting  his  advice,  and  acting  contrary  to  it. 
And  so  Junius,  Honorem  liabe  omnibus  viribus  tuis,  and  re- 
fers to  Gen.  xxxiii.  10.  as  a  parallel  ellipsis ;  and  the  Ti- 
gurine  version  is  to  the  same  effect.  Ilium  aspemari  summo 
cave  studio. 

Ver.  14.  For  tlie  relieving  of  thy  father  shall  not  be  for- 
gotten.'] 'EXsjjjuotruvi)  TTarpoc.  Syriac,  Benigtiitas  in  patrem 
prcestita.    The  kind  and  charitable  relief  of  a  parent,  by 
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attending  upon  him  in  his  feeble  estate,  or,  if  need  so  re- 
quire, occasionally  supplying  him  with  necessaries,  will 
be  so  far  from  being  overlooked  or  forgotten  by  God,  that 
he  will  bear  the  good  deed  in  remembrance  to  reward  it 
suitably.  Homer  mentions  it  as  a  calamitous  circumstance 
in  the  death  of  a  young  hero,  that  he  was  cut  off  in  his 
bloom,  before  he  had  made  any  retribution  to  his  parents 
for  their  care  and  support  of  him, 

©ptTTTa  <f>t\oig  diriEwKS. 

And  it  was  a  wise  and  noble  institution  of  Solon,  the  great 
Athenian  lawgiver,  which  decreed,  that  any  child  that  re- 
fused or  neglected  to  support  his  parents,  when  their  age 
or  infirmities  called  for  assistance,  should  be  branded  with 
infamy,  and  deprived  of  all  the  privileges  of  society. 

And  instead  of  sins,  it  shall  be  added  to  binld  thee  up.']  Kai 
dvri  afxapruxiv  npoaavoiKoSofirfOijatTai  aoi.  Our  translators 
have  rendered  this  passage  very  imperfectly  and  obscurely; 
ovtT  signifies  here /or  or  against,  rather  than  instead.  They 
have  made  the  like  mistake  in  the  rendering  of  this  prepo- 
sition, Wisd.  vii.  10.  (See  note  on  that  place.)  By  sins, 
some  understand  here  the  punishment  due  to  them,  and  thus 
it  is  used,  Isa.  xl.  2.  And,  indeed,  I  the  less  incline  to  un- 
derstand this  of  sins  properly  so  called,  as  they  are  men- 
tioned ver.  3.  and  15.  of  this  chapter,  and  such  a  tautology 
could  not  be  justified.  Others  by  sins,  understand  the  im- 
perfections and  failings  of  the  parents ;  and  thus  the  Vul- 
gate, Pro  peccato  matris  restituitur  tibi  bonum  ;  i.  e.  for  the 
peevishness,  impatience,  and  moroseness,  of  your  mother, 
which  you  have  passed  over  and  submitted  to,  a  propor- 
tionable and  adequate  compensation  and  recompence  shall 
be  made  you  by  God.  Others  expound  it  of  the  personal 
sins  of  the  children  themselves,  that,  by  such  acts  of  kind- 
ness and  charity  done  to  their  parents,  they  shall  cover  and 
blot  out  the  multitude  of  their  sins ;  which  seems  to  be  the 
meaning  of  the  Arabic,  Beneficiunt  in  patrein  non  deletur, 
into,  deletur  per  illud  multitudo  peccatorum.  According  to 
Grotius  the  meaning  is.  His  (the  dutiful  child's)  house  shall 
be  built  again :  God  shall  bless  him  with  a  numerous  and  flou- 
rishing posterity,  who  shall  be  a  comfort  through  their  piety 
and  good  conduct.  In  Scripture,  building  a  man's  house,  is 
a  known  metaphor  for  raising  up  children.  (SeeGen.  xvi.2. 
Exod.  i.  21.  Deut.  xxv.  9.  Ruth  iv.  11.  Psal.  cxxvii.  1.) 

Ver.  1.5.  In  the  day  of  thine  affliction  it  shall  be  remem- 
bered;  thy  sins  also  shall  melt  away  as  the  ice  in  the  fair 
warm  weather.]  i.  e.  Such  an  instance  of  piety  shall  be  re- 
membered to  thy  advantage ;  or,  God  himself  ava/ivjjo-Sr/jCTtrat 
<Tou,  shall  remember  thee.  He  will  not  only  bless  obedient 
children  here,  but  he  will  bless  them  with  heavenly  bless- 
ings, of  which  the  land  of  Canaan,  with  all  the  beauty  and 
fertility  thereof,  was  but  a  faint  type  and  shadow.  The 
latter  clause,  wc  ivSia  iirl  nayiTi^,  is  not  literally  nor  indeed 
rightly  translated.  The  true  rendering  of  the  Greek  either 
is.  Thy  sins  shall  be  no  more,  as  the  mildness  of  the  wea- 
ther ceaseth  in  a  hard  frost;  and  thus  Drusius  translates: 
or.  Thy  sins  shall  melt  away,  as  ice  does  when  fine  weather 
comes  upon  or  after  a  frost;  and  so  Junius  takes  it.  The 
sense  also  of  the  Arabic  is  full  and  clear.  In  afflictione  erit 
tibi  adjutor,  pelletque  a  te  mala,  quomodo  pellitur  frigus  ve- 
hementid  caloris. 

Ver.  16.  He  that  forsaketh  his  father,  is  as  a  blasphemer.] 


By  some  of  the  ancient  lawgivers,  parents  are  styled  a  sort 
of  earthly  gods,  and  by  Philo  they  are  expressly  called  so, 
de  Decal.  And  therefore,  to  offend  against  theii;  authority, 
and  much  more  to  disregard,  desert,  or  injure  them,  is  not 
improperly  here  made  a  species  of  blasphemy  :  or  the  sense 
may  be,  according  to  that  of  the  old  Greek  poet.  He  that 
reviles  or  injures  his  father,  shews  a  disposition  wicked 
enough  to  blaspheme  even  the  Deity. 

O  XoiSojowv  Tov  TtaTipa  Bvoijtrifiii  Xoy(f>, 

Tijv  Hc  TO  ditov  npofitXtTq.  jSXaff^jjjuiav.      (Menand.) 

Our  author  uses  a  variety  of  arguments  to  enforce  the  duty 
of  reverence  to  parents  ;  Tirinus  reckons  up  no  less  than 
thirteen  urged  by  him  in  these  few  verses. 

Ver.  17.  Go  on  with  thy  business  in  meekness,  so  shall  thou 
be  beloved  of  him  that  is  approved.]  'Yttu  dvOptoirov  Sacrov, 
i.  e.  By  all  worthy  and  good  men,  such  as  are  themselves, 
for  the  like  good  qualities,  beloved  both  of  God  and  men. 
The  Vulgate  renders.  Super  hominum  gloriam  diligeris,  from 
a  copy,  probably,  which  had  inrtp-  which  the  oriental  ver- 
sions seem  also  to  have  followed,  and  to  have  mistaken  the 
sense  of  Sektoc,  when  they  expound  it  by  prce  viro  munera 
largiente.  That  of  our  translators  is  more  just  and  proper. 
We  have  avOponrot  Sektoi  to  the  same  sense,  ii.  5.  see  also 
Luke  iv.  24.  and  Acts  x.  35.  6  tpya^ojuEvoc  Siicaiodvvtjv,  iiKrhg 
avTt^  eoTtv"  which  differs  not  much  from  the  expression  be- 
fore us.  As  the  author  begins  here  a  new  subject  about  mo- 
desty and  humility,  some  copies  begin  here  a  new  chapter, 

Ver.  18.  The  greater  thou  art,  the  more  humble  thyself] 
"Oac^  fiiyag  el.  Vulg.  Quanto  nuignus  es ;  which  is  a  literal 
rendering  of  the  Greek,  as  that  is  of  the  Hebrew,  which, 
having  neither  comparative  nor  superlative  degree  to  com- 
pare things  by,  makes  use  always  of  the  positive.  There 
are  two  instances  of  this  construction  together  in  the  LXX. 
Psal.  cxviii.  8,  9.  'AyaS'ov  TmroiQivai  iir\  Kvptov,  ri  TrsiroiOi- 
vai  t7r'  av0ptt»7rov, — ayaOov  iXTru^eiv  £7rt  Kuptov,  ^  sXtti^eiv  stt 
apxovari,  which  the  Latin  interpreter  is  servile  in  following ; 
but  the  Chaldee,  St.  Jerome,  and  our  version,  rightly  render 
by  the  comparative.  See  also  the  like.  Matt,  xviii.  8, 9.  and 
Glass.  Philol.  Sac.  Can.  18.  This  fine  sentiment  is  worthy 
of  the  gospel,  says  Calmet.  Though  the  heathen  philoso- 
phers knew  a  great  number  of  moral  virtues,  humility  was 
never  well  understood  or  practised  by  them;  they  could  talk 
plausibly  of  despising  glory,  honours,  riches,  &c.  but  found 
it  difficult  or  disagreeable  to  exert  such  self-denial.  True 
humility,  which  consists  in  the  contempt  of  ourselves  and  a 
deference  to  others,  is  no  where  taught,  or  so  well  inspired, 
as  by  wisdom  or  religion.  It  is  this  shews  us  our  weak- 
ness, imperfection,  and  nakedness,  and  the  value  which  we 
ought  to  set  upon  the  worth  of  others.  St.  Ambrose  has 
well  expressed  the  sense  of  our  author,  "  Mensura  humili- 
tatis  cuique,  ex  mensura  ipsius  magnitudinis  data  est."  (De 
Virginit.  cap.  31.)  The  measure  of  our  humility  must  cor- 
respond with  that  of  our  elevation,  as  a  tree  shoots  its  roots 
downwards  in  proportion  to  the  spreading  of  the  branches 
upwards.  The  higher  we  are  advanced,  the  more  have  we  to: 
fear  from  pride.  "  If  humility  does  not  go  before,  accom- 
pany, and  follow,  all  the  good  actions  we  do;  if  it  is  not  the 
end  which  we  propose,  the  guide  we  follow,  and  the  weight 
to  balance  or  rather  sink  us — pride  will  take  away  the  merit 
of  our  best  actions."  (Aug.  ad  Dioscor.  epist.  118.)  It 
will  ever  be  the  greatest  glory  of  Titus  Vespasian  above 
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the  rest  of  the  Roman  emperors,  that  he  was  moulded  by 
his  august  station  and  dignity  from  the  worse  to  the  better, 
from  being  a  very  arbitrary  and  proud  person,  to  be  as  emi- 
nently miJd  and  humble.  The  reflection  of  our  author  is 
finely  exemplified  in  the  parable  of  the  trees,  Judg.  ix.  8. 
The  olive,  fig-tree,  and  vine,  being  desired  by  the  trees  to 
be  respectively  king  over  them,  content  with  their  native 
sweetness  and  fruit,  modestly  refused  the  oft'er,  which  the 
bramble  was  ambitious  to  accept.  The  moral  of  which  is, 
that  the  more  noble  any  one  is  by  birth  or  education,  the 
more  lowly  and  contented  will  he  be  with  his  lot  and  station, 
the  freer  from  envy,  pride,  and  ambition,  the  stain  of  base 
and  mean  souls. 

Ver.  19.  Mysteries  are  revealed  unto  the  meek.]  This  is 
a  weighty  reason  for  the  practice  of  humility :  for  the  truth 
of  the  observation  here  made,  see  Psal.  xxv.  8.  where  the 
Psalmist  says.  Them  that  are  meek,  those  he  will  teach  his 
way;  and  again,  ver.  13.  The  secret  of  the  Lord  is  with  them 
that  fear  him,  and  he  will  shew  them  his  covenant.  It  is 
particularly  true  of  Moses,  that,  as  nobody  was  more  meek 
than  he,  so  none  had  more  favours,  or  more  frequent  com- 
munications with  God  than  he.  And  our  Saviour  says  to  his 
disciples,  upon  account  of  their  humility.  To  you  it  is  given 
to  know  the  mysteries  of  the  kingdom  of  God.  (Luke  viii.  10.) 
And  in  another  place.  Thou  hast  hid  these  things  (i.  e.  the 
mysteries  of  the  gospel) /rowi  the  wise  and  prudent,  and  hast 
revealed  them  unto  babes;  (Matt.  xi.  25.)  where  babes,  or  such 
as  have  humble  sentiments,  are  opposed  to  (rvvtrot,  or  such 
as  were  self-sufficient  and  wise  in  their  own  conceits.  The 
humble  soul  is  God's  temple,  and  the  man  upon  whom  he 
delights  to  look,  and  in  whom  he  is  pleased  to  dwell,  is  one 
of  a  poor  and  contrite  spirit,  who  trembles  at  his  word.  (Isa. 
Ixvi.  1,  2.)  And  so  St.  Paul,  Not  many  wise  men  after  the 
flesh,  but  the  seemingly  foolish  and  base,  the  despised  things 
of  the  world,  are  chosen  of  God.  (1  Cor.  1.  26.)  This  whole 
verse  is  wanting  in  several  copies,  and  in  the  Vulgate  and 
oriental  versions. 

Ver.  20.  The  power  of  the  Lord  is  great,  and  he  is  ho- 
noured of  the  lowly  . . .]  All  greatness  compared  to  that  of 
God  is  meanness ;  but,  great  as  he  is,  he  regards  the  meek 
and  lowly  chiefly,  and  chooses  such  to  worship  him.  Kings 
and  potentates  take  a  pleasure  in  state  and  grandeur ;  to 
see  others  crouching  at  their  feet  is  an  accession  to  their 
glory,  and  by  binding  kings  in  chains,  and  nobles  with 
links  of  iron,  they  aggrandize  their  triumph.  The  infinite 
majesty  of  God  delights  not  in  such  pageantry  and  show, 
he  expects  no  flattering  service,  he  expects  only  that  every 
man  should  humbly  own  his  dependance  upon  him,  and 
his  infinite  meanness  in  comparison  of  him.  All  worship, 
devoid  of  .sentiments  of  profound  humility,  is  disagreeable 
to  and  disregarded  by  him.  Hence  tlie  angels  consider 
themselves  as  nothing  in  his  presence,  apd  on  earth  the 
most  pious  souls  are  most  sensible  of  their  imperfection, 
and  acknowledge  their  best  services  to  be  darkness  and  sin. 

Ver.  22.  What  is  commanded  thee,  think  thereupon  with 
reverence,  for  it  is  not  needful  for  thee  to  see  with  thine  eyes 
the  things  tfiat  are  in  secret. . .]  This  is  manifestly  translated 
from  the  Vulgate,  Non  est  enim  tibi  necessarium  ea  qua  ab- 
scondita  sunt  videre  oculis  ;  whereas  the  Greek  only  has  ov 
yap  i<rri  <roi  xpiia  rwv  icpvirTwv  i.  e.  Thou  hast  no  need  of, 
nor  business  with,  nor  will  gain  any  advantage  from,  intri- 
cate and  abstruse  speculations,  and  therefore  do  not  exer- 


cise thyself  in  great  matters,  which  are  too  high  for  thee, 
nor  rashly  pry  into  mysterious  points  above  the  reach  of 
thy  understanding.  Such  a  curiosity  is  criminal,  and  pro- 
ceeds from  pride  and  self-conceit.  Content  thyself  witli 
plain  and  necessary  truths,  and  learn  from  thence  thy  duty, 
in  order  to  practise  it.  There  are  a  thousand  things  which 
we  cannot  learn,  and  which  it  does  not  concern  us  at  all  to 
know;  the  ignorance  of  which  will  be  of  no  prejudice  nor 
disadvantage  to  us.  It  is  rather  a  piece  of  wisdom,  with 
regard  to  such  things  as  are  really  rd  Kpvirrd,  to  sit  down 
contented  with  our  ignorance,  and  endeavour  after  such 
knowledge  as  becomes  us,  and  will  be  useful  to  us.  Be- 
lieve that  there  is  a  God,  says  one  of  the  ancients,  and 
worship  him  sincerely ;  but  search  not  into  his  nature,  what 
he  is,  and  how  he  acts,  for  there  is  nothing  more  out  of  thy 
reach  than  such  an  inquiry.  Our  Saviour  came  not  into 
the  world  to  teach  men  swollen  and  conceited  notions,  or 
the  pride  and  vanity  of  human  science,  but  that  men  should 
submit  every  high  thought  to  the  obedience  of  faith,  and 
think  upon  what  is  commanded  them.  A  soul,  thirsty  and 
greedy  after  forbidden  knowledge,  nothing  will  content,  it 
knows  no  ends  of  its  desires  and  pursuits,  its  ambition  and 
curiosity  pant  after  unknown  worlds,  though  the  contempt 
of  one  is  its  truest  glory.  A  little  kowledge  will  suffice  an 
humble  soul ;  it  neither  aims  at  human  greatness  or  admi- 
ration, nor  to  fathom  the  depths  of  the  wisdom  and  power 
of  God ;  it  desires  such  a  knowledge  only  of  God,  as  may 
create  a  greater  degree  of  love  towards  him,  and  asks  only 
so  much  light  as  may  be  sufficient  to  direct  it  in  its  duty 
and  conduct  in  the  ways  of  godliness.  Our  author  proba- 
bly alludes  in  this  verse  to  Numb.  xv.  39.  Seek  not  after 
your  own  heart  and  your  own  eyes,  that  ye  may  remember 
and  do  all  my  commandments,  and  be  holy  unto  your  God. 

Ver.  23.  Be  not  curious  in  unnecessary  matters  ;  for  more 
things  are  shewed  unto  thee  than  men  understand.]  'Ev  role 
Trtpi(T<Toig  Tu>v  tpywv  (70u  firj  irtpupyaZov.  Some  copies  have 
Twv  \6ywv  (Tox)'  the  original  word  doubtless  was  debar, 
which  signifies  both  the  one  and  the  other.  The  sense  is 
either.  Do  not  endeavour  by  the  strength  of  thine  own 
parts  to  search  the  deep  things  of  God,  since  even  those 
that  are  before  us  we  cannot  comprehend,  if  left  to  our- 
selves ;  and  such  as  we  do  understand,  we  came  not  to  the 
knowledge  of  them  merely  by  our  own  natural  powers : 
or,  Be  not  over  curious,  for  so  ■iTepispydtit(T^ai  is  generally 
understood,  or  over  busy  (see  2Thess.  iii.  11.)  in  things 
Avhich  do  not  concern  thee  to  know,  and  of  which  no  ac- 
count will  be  demanded  of  thee.  The  Geneva  version 
renders  not  amiss,  be  not  curious  in  superfluous  things. 
Grotius  understands  this  of  prying  into  the  reasons  of 
God's  laws,  which  God  has  not  thought  fit  to  discover  or 
reveal;  and  so  does  Dr.  Spencer,  (vol.  i.  chap.  2.)  God,  it 
is  certain,  has  enjoined  the  reach  of  human  apprehension, 
and  must  be  resolved  solely  into  his  will.  Many  or  most 
of  the  ritual  and  ceremonial  laws  are  absolute  prohibi- 
tions or  commands ;  and  no  reason  of  their  being  forbid- 
den or  commanded  at  all  appears:  God  only  says,  I  am 
the  Lord  which  commanded  them ;  and  this,  according  to 
the  Jewish  doctors,  is  sufficient  to  stop  all  doubt  and  ca- 
villing about  the  use  or  importance  of  such  precepts,  or 
too  curious  a  search  into  the  reasons  for  them.  Such  are 
the  laws  of  not  eating  swine's  flesh,  not  wearing  a  garment 
of  linen  and  woollen,  discalceation,  or  pulling  oil"  the  shoe, 
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purification  of  the  leprosy,  the  scape-goat,  and  that  of  the 
firstling  of  an  ass,  and  innumerable  others.  And  if  we 
examine  the  Pentateuch  throughout,  we  shall  not  perhaps 
find  any  reason  set  down,  or  annexed  to  any  such  laws,  as 
if  God,  by  his  silence  in  this  respect,  would  purposely  re- 
strain men  from  a  criminal  curiosity.  And  indeed  it  is 
very  notorious,  that  as  soon  as  the  scope  and  intention  of 
a  law  among  the  Jews  was  guessed  at,  and  presumed  to  be 
discovered,  it  abated  of  its  force  and  authority,  and  the 
sense  of  it  was  often  perverted  to  the  hurt  and  destruction 
of  such  inquirers.  So  true  is  the  observation  in  the  fol- 
lowing verse,  that  an  evil  suspicion,  founded  upon  men's 
vain  opinion,  hath  led  them  into  many  and  great  mistakes; 
for  so  TToXXoiic  i-irXavnotv  should  be  rendered,  and  not  in  the 
present  tense,  as  our  translators  give  it. 

Ver.  25.  Without  eyes  thou  shalt  want  light ;  profess  not 
the  knowledge  therefore  that  thou  hast  not.]  The  literal 
rendering  of  the  Greek  is.  Without  the  pupil  or  sight  of 
thine  eye  thou  shalt  want  light,  Pupillas  non  habetis  indi- 
gebis  luce  (Junius)  :  and  if  thou  hast  not  knowledge,  pro- 
fess it  not;  or,  according  to  Drusius,  Betray  not  thine  ig- 
norance by  pretending  to  knowledge.  The  sense  of  the 
passage  is.  It  is  not  only  a  fruitless  undertaking  to  attempt 
to  explain  mysteries,  or  fathom  the  ra  j3aS»/  tov  Oioii,  but 
Is  likewise  dangerous,  and  apt  to  lead  such  presumptuous 
inquirers  into  errors,  and  sometimes  heresies.  It  highly 
concerns  every  one  therefore  to  think  soberly  of  himself, 
according  to  the  measure  of  faith  and  knowledge  which 
God  has  afforded  him ;  for  as  the  eye  has  a  certain  sphere 
and  boundary  of  vision,  beyond  which  all  is  darkness  and 
obscurity ;  so  there  are  certain  limits  likewise  to  the  un- 
derstanding, though  some  may  see  farther,  and  understand 
more  than  others :  but  let  no  man  profess  or  boast  of  more 
knowledge  than  God  has  really  bestowed  upon  him,  or  his 
own  finite  nature  is  capable  of:  see  ITim.  vi.  4.  where 
a  person  of  curiosity  in  matters  of  faith  is  termed  voaiLv 
irepl  i^rtTi'iaiic:,  and  evil  surmises,  vrrovomt  wovripa.).,  the  very 
expression  here  used,  are  likewise  condemned.  The  Sy- 
riac  and  Arabic  versions  understand  it,  of  presuming  to 
give  advice  as  a  professor  or  an  adept  in  ^my  science, 
when  at  the  same  time  the  person  is  ignorant  and  unqua- 
lified. Si  doctrina  careas,  ne  consilium  des  hominibus  quasi 
doctus.  This  verse  is  wanting  in  the  Roman  edition  and 
the  Vulgate. 

Ver.  26.  A  stubborn  heart  shall  fare  evil  at  the  last ;  and 
he  that  loveth  danger  shall  perish  therein.]  A  hardened  and 
impenitent  heart,  such  as  was  that  of  Pharaoh,  Antiochus, 
Judas,  and  other  obdurate  sinners,  who  are  deaf  to  all 
God's  calls,  or  the  warnings  of  his  ministers,  shall  expe- 
rience his  vengeance,  and  particularly  at  the  hour  of  their 
death,  they  shall  be  seized  with  such  a  dread,  as  shall 
fling  them  into  despair,  and  too  late  bewail  their  unhappi- 
ness  and  sad  estate.  Such  as  will  fetch  neither  cattle  nor 
servants  into  the  house,  though  kindly  forewarned ;  to 
them  for  their  obstinacy  it  shall  happen,  as  it  did  to  the 
Egyptians:  vengeance  shall  come  down  upon  them  one 
way  or  the  other,  as  thunder  and  hail,  fire  and  lightning, 
did  upon  the  despisers  of  Moses's  warning.  Or  a  hard 
heart  may  signify,  one  that  is  devoid  of  the  sentiments  of 
humanity,  that  has  no  bowels  of  tenderness  and  compas- 
sion; such  a  one  shall  have  cutting  reflections  for  his  past 
cruelty ;  and  as  he  afforded  no  mercy,  shall  be  in  despair 
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of  finding  any:  but  the  first  sense  is  preferable.  St.  Ber- 
nard's description  of  a  hardened  and  stubborn  heart  is  very 
just:  Cor  durum  dicitur,  quod  non  compunctione  scinditur, 
nee  pietate  mollitur,  nee  movetur  precibus,  minis  non  cedit, 
flagellis  duratur.  Ingratum  ad  beneficia,  ad  consilia  infi- 
dum,  ad  judicia  scevum,  inverecundum  ad  turpia,  impavi- 
dum  ad  pericula,  inhumanum  ad  humana,  temerarium  ad 
divina,  prateritorum  obliviscens,  prcesentium  negligens,  fu- 
tura  non  prtBvidens ;  i.e.  A  hard  heart  is  neither  rent  with 
compunction,  nor  softened  with  pity,  nor  moved  with 
prayers;  regardeth  not  threats,  is  hardened  with  stripes; 
in  kindness  unthankful,  in  council  unfaithful,  in  judgment 
cruel ;  without  shame  in  bad  actions,  without  fear  in  dan- 
gers ;  in  human  matters  most  inhuman,  in  Divine  ones 
rash ;  forgetful  of  things  past,  neglecting  things  present, 
careless  of  things  to  come.  (De  Consider,  ad  Eugen.  lib.  i.) 
According  to  Calmet,  the  meaning  of  the  last  clause  is, 
that  the  rash  and  foolhardy,  who  tempt  danger  without 
any  reason,  shall  at  length  suffer  for  their  imprudence. 
He  thinks  the  author  here  indirectly  aims  at  them  who 
maintain  fate  or  destiny ;  and  on  that  account  face  dan- 
gers, without  any  apprehension  or  concern ;  persuading 
themselves,  that,  if  it  is  appointed  that  they  shall  die  upon 
such  or  such  an  attempt,  or  enterprise,  it  is  to  no  purpose 
to  pretend  to  guard  against  it:  that  the  time  and  manner  of 
our  death  are  fixed  by  an  eternal  and  irreversible  decree, 
and  if  the  fatal  hour  is  not  yet  come,  no  rashness  or  acci- 
dent can  hasten  it.  Against  this  weak  and  extravagant 
notion, the  author  opposes  thiswise  caution.  He  that  loveth 
danger  shall  perish  therein ;  which  in  the  Homan  edition 
makes  the  former  part  of  this  verse. 

Ver.  27.  An  obstinate  heart  shall  be  laden  with  sorrows  ; 
and  the  wicked  man  shall  lieap  sin  upon  sin.]  Calmet  thinks 
the  two  members  of  this  verse  correspond  to  each  other,  and 
are  the  same  in  sense;  accordingly  he  renders,  " Le  coeur 
endurci  se  chargerade  crimes,  etlepecheur  ajouterapeche 
sur  peche,"i.e.^ra  obstinate  heart  shall  be  laden  with  crimes, 
and  the  wicked  will  heap  sin  upon  sin.  He  conjectures,  that 
in  the  original  work,  composed  by  the  grandfather  Jesus, 
the  Hebrew  word  signified  both  crimes  and  sorrows,  which 
is  not  improbable.  IIovoc,  the  Avord  here  used,  has  likewise 
such  a  double  signification,  and  the  translators  very  fre- 
quently mistake  it.  See  Psal.  vii.  14.  iSoii  ioiivT](nv  dSiKiav, 
iTvviXafii  TTovov,  Kot  iTiKfv  dvofiMv,  wliicli  our  vcrsioH,  fol- 
lowing the  Vulgate,  Concepit  dolorem  et  peperit  iniqui- 
tatem,  wrongly  renders,  He  hath  conceived  sorrow,  and 
brought  forth  ungodliness  ;  and  the  like  false  rendering  oc- 
curs, ver.  16.  in  both  which  places  the  context  manifestly 
determines  it  to  the  other  sense ;  but  in  Psal.  x.  they  ren- 
der TToi/oc  differently,  and  rightly  understand  it  in  two 
places  in  the  sense  of  wickedness.  Thus,  ver.  7.  His  mouth 
is  full  of  cursing,  deceit,  and  fraud ;  under  his  tongue  is 
KOTTog  icai  TTovoQ,  ungodliness  and  vanity.  And,  ver.  14.  (tv 
TTOVOV  Kcil  Su/iov  KaTavoug,  Thou  beholdest  ungodliness  and 
tvrong  ;  in  both  which  places  the  Vulgate  expresses  it  in- 
accurately by  dolor.  See  also  Psal.  cxxxix.  24.  where  the 
Hebrew  word  rendered  by  Ar.  Montanus,  and  some  Latin 
versions,  dolor,'  is,  in  the  LXX.  dvofxla,  and  Psal.  Iv.  10. 
where  ttovoc,  which  is  coupled  with  dvofxia,  would  be  better 
rendered  by  wickedness  than  sorrow,  as  it  stands  now  in 
our  version.  The  sense  then  of  our  author  in  this  place 
is.  That  God  permits  the  sinner  to  fall  from  one  wickedness 
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to  another,  till  he  fills  up  the  measure  of  his  iniquities. 
St.  Austin  aptly  compares  the  habit  of  sinning  to  a  long 
chain,  which  keeps  the  sinner  confined  like  a  prisoner:  he 
is  brought  into  a  continual  bondage  by  it,  and  is  unavoid- 
ably a  slave  to  it : "  Velle  meum  tenebat  inimicus,  et  indigno 
mihi  catenam  fecerat :  quippe  ex  voluntate  perversa  facta 
est  libido;  et  dum  servitur  libidini,  facta  est  consuetude; 
et  dum  consuetudini  non  resistitur,  facta  est  necessitas." 
(Confess,  lib.  viii.  cap.  5.) 

Ver.  28.  In  the  punishment  of  the  proud  there  is  no  re- 
tnedyJ]  'Ev  tTraywyy  wrtpti^avou  oi/ic  tariv  "laaiQ.  The  mar- 
ginal reading  is  much  clearer,  The  proud  man  is  not  heal- 
ed by  his  punishment:  to  which  Junius  seems  to  agree, 
Quum  inducitur  superbo  afflictio,  non  est  curatio,  under- 
standing by  i-iraywyfi  affliction,  as  it  is  often  taken  in  this 
book  ;  i.  e.  The  proud  man,  one  who  is  strictly  such,  is  not 
bettered  by  any  thing  that  befals  him :  he  is  so  self-suffi- 
cient and  opinionated,  that  he  is  deaf  to  the  admonition  of 
friends  for  his  reformation :  he  defies  and  laughs  at  God's 
judgments,  and  is  incorrigible  under  them.  The  Arabic 
understands  this  of  the  proud  scorner  in  particular,  Irri- 
soris  pcente  non  est  remissio,  quoniam  planta  illis  pessima 
plantarum  est.  But  by  the  proud  here  1  would  understand 
the  obdurate  sinner;  for  throughout  the  book  of  Psalms, 
and  these  sapiential  ones,  the  proud  and  sinner  are  syno- 
nymous terms.  And  such  great  offenders  as  commit  sins 
with  boldness,  and  with  a  sort  of  defiance,  are,  in  the  Scrip- 
ture phrase,  called  despisers,  according  to  that  excellent 
description  of  them,  Prov.xviii.3.as  it  occurs  in  the  LXX. 
which  our  version  renders  very  imperfectly,  Srav  t\Oi^ 
afffSijc  f'C  (ia^oc  (caKwv,  Karatppovti,  lirlp^^ETOt  81  avT<^  artfila 
KOI  6v£ido^,  which  Jerome's  Bible  well  renders,  Impius  cum 
in  profundum  venerit  peccatorum,  contemnit,  sed  sequitur 
eum  ignominia  et  opprobrium.  The  sad  catastrophe  of 
such  hardened  sinners  is  more  strongly  noted  by  our  au- 
thor, That  when  God  visits  such  offenders,  he  does  not 
dally  with  them,  but  strikes  a  deadly  blow :  their  wounds 
are  mortal  and  incurable,  and  past  all  remedy:  there  is  no 
balm  in  Gilead  that  can  do  them  good.  The  Vulgate  has 
Synagogce  Superborum  non  erit  sanitas,  following  a  copy 
probably  which  had  Iv  (Twaywyy  wEpji^avou,  k.  r.  X. 

Ver.  29.  The  heart  of  the  prudent  will  understand  a  pa- 
rable.'] To  a  hard  heart  just  mentioned,  a  teachable  and 
docile  disposition  is  here  opposed,  one  desirous  of  learn- 
ing, that  will  make  use  of  the  necessary  means  of  attaining 
it,  viz.  hearing,  reading,  and  meditating.  Two  things  there- 
fore seem  here  required,  a  desire  and  eagerness  after  wis- 
dom, and  the  listening  to  the  words  of  the  wise,  and  their 
interpretation.  Or  the  sense  may  be,  as  applied  to  the 
teacher  himself,  that  his  wisdom  will  appear  by  his  apt 
discourse,  and  just  observations ;  Cor  sapientis  intelligitur 
in  sapientia:  (Vulg.)  and  the  Fort-Royal  comment,  Le 
cteur  du  sage  paroistra  par  sa  sagesse;  i.  e.  the  prudent  or 
wise  man  will  distinguish  himself,  when  he  opens  his  trea- 
sures :  as  long  as  he  is  silent,  and  his  wisdom  confined  to 
his  own  breast,  he  appears  like  other  men ;  but  when  he 
thinks  proper  to  speak,  the  clearness  of  his  conceptions, 
the  justness  of  his  sentiments,  and  the  usefulness  of  his 
maxims,  stand  confessed  and  admired ;  and  every  judi- 
cious ear  will  listen  with  greediness  and  pleasure. 

And  an  attentive  ear  is  the  desire  of  a  wise  man.]  Ovg 
uKpoaTov  liriivn'ta  aoipov'  i.  e.  A  wise  man  will  ^vish  to  have 


such  disciples  as  will  mind  and  regard  what  he  says,  and 
treasure  up  his  wise  reflections,  in  order  to  improve  by 
them.  And  thus  the  Tigurine  version.  Sapiens  aurem  at- 
tentam  expetit ;  and  Junius,  Auris  ejusmodi  auditoris  a 
sapiente  exoptatur.  (See  xxv.  9.  and  the  note  on  it.)  There 
may  also  another  sense  be  given, — that  the  ear,  desirous  of 
instruction,  longs  to  hear  and  attend  to  the  discourse  of 
wise  men ;  and  so  the  Vulgate,  Auris  bona  audiet  cum 
omni  concupiscentia  sapientiam ;  and  the  Arabic,  Auris 
auscultans  delectatur  sapientibus. 

Ver.  80.  Water  will  quench  a  flaming  fire,  and  alms 
maketh  an  atonement  for  sins.]  To  this  purpose  is  that 
counsel  of  Daniel,  To  break  off  sins  by  righteousness,  and 
iniquities  by  shewing  mercy  to  the  poor,  iv.  27.  (See  Luke 
xi.  41.  1  Pet.  iv.  8.  Prov.  xvi.  6.  Tob.  iv.  7.  xii.  9.)  But 
at  the  same  time  that  they  press  this  duty,  they  generally 
lay  down  this  restriction, — that  men  must  not  think,  be- 
cause sins  are  taken  away  by  alms,  that  by  their  money 
they  may  purchase  a  licence  to  sin ;  for  all  alms  are  too 
little  to  atone  for  a  sin,  if  the  person  resolves  to  continue 
in  it.  Alms  must  be  accompanied  with  repentance,  for 
God's  justice  is  not  venal,  nor  the  sovereign  Judge  to  be 
bribed  into  a  toleration  of  sin.  St.  Cyprian  quotes  this 
passage,  and  illustrates  it  by  the  following  comparison, 
"  Sicut  Lavacro  aquae  salutaris  Gehennse  ignis  exstingui- 
tur,  ita  eleemosynis  atque  operibus  justis,  delictorum  flam- 
ma  sopitur."  (De  Opere  et  Eleemos.)  Alms,  according  to 
the  fathers,  is  as  a  second  baptism,  and  has  the  advantage 
of  it  in  some  respect,  as  the  former  can  be  often  repeated, 
but  baptism  can  be  performed  but  once.  (See  Ambr.  Serm. 
2.  torn,  ii.)  St.  Chrysostom,  speaking  of  charity,  urges  the 
duty  upon  the  same  weighty  consideration;  firj  irapaTpixo)- 
fitv  TO  K£/)8oc  rwv  TtniTipwv  ^pvxwv  K.  r.  X.  Ne  prtetereamus 
lucrum  nosirarum  animarum  et  remedium  nostrorum  vulne- 
■runi ;  hoc  enim,  hoc  maximum  pharmacum  ita  curabit  et 
abolebit  ulcera  animarum  nostrarum,  ut  neque  vestigium 
neque  cicatrix  aliqua  apparitura  sit,  id  quod  in  corporis 
vulneribus  non  est  possibile.  (Hom.  56.  in  cap.  29.  Gen. 
torn.  ii.  See  also  Hom.  43.  in  cap.  19.  Gen.  and  Apost. 
Constit.  lib.  xvii.  13.  Lactant.  lib.  vi.  12.) 

Ver.  31.  He  that  requiteth  good  turns,  is  mindfid  of  that 
which  may  come  hereafter.]  'O  dvrawodi^oiic  x«jo'rac  nifivrrrai 
Etc  ra  fiira  Tovra.  The  Syriac  and  Arabic  understand  this 
of  the  beneficent  and  charitable  man,  who,  for  his  readi- 
ness to  succour  others,  shall  himself  find  help  in  time  of 
need.  Others  apply  6  dmnro^iSowc  to  God  himself,  who 
requiteth  all  good  turns,  i.  e.  all  instances  of  lovino'-ldnd- 
ness  shewn  to  those  that  are  in  misery  and  distress.  Ac- 
cordingly some  Greek  copies  read,  koI  Kwptoc,  6  avran-oSi- 
Sovg  xapiTa(;,  pipvrrrai,  k.  t.  X.  which  the  Vulgate  follows 
Deus  prospector  est  ejus  qui  reddit  gratiam :  meminit  ejus 
in  posterum  ;  and  Junius,  Dominus  qui  reddit  gratiosa 
facta,  in  posterum  recordaturus  est.  He  looks  upon  what 
is  given  to  the  poor  as  done  to  himself,  and  keeps  an  ac- 
count of  good  and  charitable  deeds,  to  return  them  with 
increase.  God  is  as  the  debtor,  to  speak  in  the  lan'^ua'^e 
of  St.  Chrysostom,  of  such  as  give  alms ;  and  to  assist  the 
poor  with  onr  substance,  is  putting  out  our  money  wisely, 
and  on  the  most  valuable  and  certain  security.  (Horn.  53 
ad  Pop.) 
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Ver.  1.  LJEFRA  UD  not  the  poor  of  his  living.']  T^v  ^(dj)v 
rm  TTTwxo"  fifi  offocn-JiioiVyc"  Bio?  is  used  in  the  like  sense 
by  the  Greeks,  and  vita  by  the  Latins  ;  thus  Terence,  "  Cui 
opera  vita  erat."  This  is  a  continuation  of  the  former 
chapter  concerning  alms-giving  ;  the  Vulgate  a.ccordingly 
renders,  Fili,  eleemosynam  pauperis  ne  defraudes;  i.  e.  re- 
fuse not  a  pf'or  man  that  charity  which  you  owe  him,  and 
is  his  due ;  for  you  commit  a  sort  of  robbery  or  fraud, 
when  you  keep  from  him  that  which  he  wants,  and  you  can 
well  spare ;  "  Non  minus  est  criminis  habenti  tollere,  quam, 
cum  possis  et  abundas,  indigentibus  denegare."  (Ambr. 
Serm.  81.)  To  deny  a  poor  man  when  you  can  relieve  his 
necessities  out  of  your  abundance,  is  not  a  less  crime  than 
to  rob.  St.  Austin  has  the  like  thought,  "  Superflua  diviti, 
necessaria  sunt  pauperi ;  aliena  retinet,  qui  ista  tenet." 
(Psal.  cxlvii.)  St.  Chrysostom  quotes  the  passage,  and 
reasons  upon  it  in  like  manner ;  o  a;ro<n-£paiv,  to.  aXXdrpia 
arrotTTtpu,  k.  t.  A.  Qui  spoliat,  aliena  tollit ;  nam  spoliatio 
qucedam  dicitur,  cum  aliena  detinemus:  quoties  eleemosy- 
nam non  prastiterimus,  pari  cum  his  qui  spoliant,  supplicio 
afficiemiir.  (De  Lazaro,  Serm.  2.  tom.  v.)  By  living,  we 
may  understand  here  his  bread,  for  the  bread  of  the  poor  is 
his  life,  he  that  detains  it  is  a  man  of  blood ;  (see  note  on 
xxxiv.  21,  22.)  or,  more  largely,  food  in  general,  raiment, 
lodging,  and  all  that  nature  demands,  for  the  preservation 
and  support  of  life ;  to  refuse  such  necessaries  is  the  same 
thing  as  to  take  life  away ;  "  Hoc  est  hominem  occidere, 
vitae  suae  ei  subsidia  denegare."  (August,  in  Psal.  cxviii.) 
Ver.  3.  Add  not  more  trouble  to  a  heart  that  is  vexed.] 
Poverty  is  of  itself  a  sore  affliction  enough,  without  adding 
to  it  any  fresh  occasion  of  complaint.  The  soul  of  a  poor 
man,  already  uneasy  and  dejected,  and  pinched  with  grief 
and  hunger,  is  of  all  otheis  the  most  sensible  of  a  slight, 
and  more  ready  to  lay  every  supposed  injury  to  heart.  If 
you  give,  therefore,  give  cheerfully ;  if  you  refuse,  do  it 
without  insult  or  upbraiding,  and  add  not  contempt  or 
outrage  to  your  denial.  We  are  hence  also  instructed  not 
to  insult  the  misery  of  tlie  unfortunate,  whether  such  by 
accident,  or  made  so  through  their  own  folly  or  wicked- 
ness; not  to  call  even  condemned  criminals  by  any  harsh 
or  opprobrious  names,  however  undeserving  of  our  regard 
or  pity.  We  have  a  remarkable  instance  of  this  tender- 
ness towards  the  afflicted  in  pious  Abraham :  when  tha 
rich  man  applies  to  him,  to  send  Lazarus  to  dip  the  tip 
of  his  finger  to  cool  his  tongue ;  he  does  not  reproach 
him  in  any  sharp  or  bitter  language  for  his  past  life,  he 
does  not  shew  any  anger  or  resentment  against  him,  but 
speaks  to  him  in  terms  of  kindness,  and  even  vouch- 
safes to  call  him  son.  St.  Chrysostom  has  the  like  re- 
mark, upon  this  part  of  the  parable,  bpa  (l)i\ofrropyiav 
Sacalov'  ovK  drrtv,  anav^pwrre,  k.  t.  A.  Vide  humanitatem 
justi :  non  dixit,  inhumane,  crudelis,  sceleratissime  ;  sed 
filium  ilium  appellat.  Satis  est  animce  dejectce  suus  cru- 
datus,  ut  ne  illius  calamitatibus  insullemus.  (De  Lazaro 
Cone.  ii.  torn.  v.  See  Eccles.  vii.  11.)  It  is  observable 
that  our  author,  in  a  very  short  compass,  three  times  re- 
peats the  precept  of  not  turning  away  the  eyes  from  a 
poor  man,  to  enforce  it  the  more  strongly,  and  make  the 
deeper  impression  on  the  memory. 


Ver.  6.  If  he  curse  thee  in  the  bitterness  of  his  soul,  his 
prayer  shall  be  heard  of  him  that  made  him.]  The  sense  is 
much  the  same  with  that,  Prov.  xxviii.  27.  He  that  giveth 
to  the  poor,  shall  not  lack  ;  but  he  that  hideth'his  eyes,  shall 
have  many  a  curse.  And  Exod.  xxii.  22, 23.  God  says,  Ye 
shall  not  afflict  any  widow  or  fatherless  child;  if  thou  afflict 
them  in  any  wise,  and  they  cry  at  all  unto  me,  I  will  surely 
hear  their  cry,  and  my  wrath  shall  wax  hot,  &c.  And  that, 
Prov.  xxi.  13.  is  much  to  the  same  effect.  Whoso  stoppeth 
his  ears  at  the  cry  of  the  poor,  he  also  shall  cry  himself,  and 
shall  not  be  heard.  Homer  in  a  very  beautiful  manner 
represents  prayers  as  so  many  living  persons ;  the  daugh- 
ters of  Jupiter,  which  when  .slighted  and  disregarded  by 
men,  carry  their  complaint  before  his  throne,  and  beg  of 
him,  that  he  would  send  after  such  persons  the  goddess 
Ate,  to  revenge  the  affront  and  injury  done  them.  (See 
Iliad.  X.  ver.  493.)  The  fine  allegory  and  useful  moral 
couched  under  it,  cannot  fail  of  pleasing  every  judicious 
and  pious  reader.  This  fiction,  says  Calmet,  represents 
and  illustrates  the  wise  man's  meaning  here.  Though  the 
poor  may  appear  mean  and  despicable  in  the  eyes  of  the 
world,  and  their  importunate  requests  disagreeable  and 
troublesome,  yet  are  they  dear  to  their  Maker,  as  his  crea- 
tures, and  equal  objects  of  his  love.  (See  Prov.  xiv.  31. 
xvii.  5.)  But  in  their  distressed  state,  when  they  look  for 
some  to  have  pity  on  them,  and  no  man  will  know  them, 
they  are  then  his  more  peculiar  charge,  and  objects  of  his 
pity.  The  good  wishes,  the  prayers,  and  the  blessing  of 
the  poor,  we  allow  to  be  regarded  of  God,  and  their  inter- 
cession to  be  powerful  with  him;  if  God  then  favourably 
hears  their  prayers  and  petitions  for  rewards  and  blessings 
upon  their  friends  and  benefactors,  we  may  be  assured  he 
will  not  be  less  disposed  to  hear  their  complaints  for  ven- 
geance, on  such  as  deride,  reject,  or  oppress  them,  and 
that  their  curses  will  be  fatal  to  the  hard-hearted. 

Ver.  7.  Get  thyself  the  love  of  the  congregation,  and  bow 
thy  head  to  a  great  man.]  i.  e.  Be  courteous  and  affable  to 
the  poor  and  meaner  sort :  and  thus  the  Vulgate,  Congre- 
gationi  pauperum  affabilem  te  facito  ;  and  so  the  oriental 
versions.  Concilia  tibi  amorem  turbce,  et  principibus  urbis 
adhibe  reverentiam.  Study  to  bo  popular,  complaisant,  and 
agreeable  to  the  common  people,  and  dutiful  and  submis- 
sive to  the  prince  or  magistrate,  and  such  as  are  above 
thee.  According  to  Drusius,  the  sense  is.  Endeavour  to 
get  the  good  opinion  of  the  whole  Sanhedrin,  and  shew  a 
more  particular  respect  and  regard  psyiaravi  to  the  presi- 
dent of  it. 

Ver.  9.  Be  not  faint-hearted,  when  thou  sittest  in  judg- 
ment.] If  thou  art  in  a  public  post,  as  a  judge  or  magis- 
trate, hear  willingly  the  complaints  of  the  poor,  suffer  his 
defence,  weigh  his  reasons,  render  justice  impartially,  and 
neither  through  fear  of  disobliging,  nor  hope  of  advantage, 
be  prevailed  upon  to  condemn  the  innocent,  or  absolve 
the  guilty.  It  was  one  part  of  Jethro's  character  of  a  good 
magistrate,  (Exod.  xviii.  21.)  that  he  should  be  a  man  of 
courage.  Hence  some  conjecture,  that  every  step  to  Solo- 
mon's throne  of  judgment  is  represented  as  supported  by 
lions,  (1  Kings  x.  20.)  to  teach  kings  and  magistrates,  that 
courage  and  resolution  are  necessary  for  all  those  that  sit 
on  the  tribunal  of  justice. 

Ver.  11.  Wisdom  exalteth  her  children.]  'H  crofta  vlovt; 
iavrriQ  dvixLwae.  (See  Prov.  iv.  8.)    The  fathers  who  quote 
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this  passage,  read  and  understand  it  very  differently.  Clem. 
Alex,  has  ivt<pvaiwm  ra  laurrjc  rUva.  (Strom,  lib.  vii.)  As  if 
his  meaning  was,  either  that  of  St.  Paul,  knowledge  puffeth 
up,  or  rather,  that  wisdom  inspires  noble  sentiments  into 
men;  and  Tertullian,if  in  truth  he  intends  this  passage,  ren- 
ders more  strangely,  Sophia  jiigulavit  filios  suos,  (in  Scorp.) 
as  if  the  copy  he  made  use  of  had  ivt^valaat.  The  Vulgate 
has  quite  the  contrary,  Sapientia  filiis  suis  vitam  inspirat, 
from  a  copy  which  probaJily  had  l^vxwaiv,  i.  e.  breathes  a 
spiritual  life  into  them,  transforms  their  nature  into  a  bet- 
ter and  more  heavenly,  and  infuses  a  perfection  approach- 
ing to  that  of  angels. 

And  layeth  hold  of  them  that  seek  her.}  ^EiriXafi^avtrat, 
i.  e.  lielpeth  and  taketh  under  her  protection  them  that 
seek  her.  She  catcheth  hold  of  them,  as  Camerarius  under- 
stands the  w  ord,  and  recovers  them  as  from  falling,  snatch- 
ing them  by  the  hand  out  of  mischief  or  danger,  as  it  were 
out  of  the  fire.  (See  his  Myrothecium,  p.  304.) 

Ver.  13.  He  that  koldeth  her  fast  shall  inherit  glory,  and 
wheresoever  she  entereth,  the  Lord  will  bless.}  See  Prov. 
iii.  35.  The  wise  shall  inherit  glory,  but  shame  shall  be  the 
promotion  of fools,wheTe  the  reading  of  the  LXX.  is  remark- 
able, ol  8e  datfiii^  v^Pwaav  artfilav,  the  wicked  exalt  disgrace 
and  shame ;  whereas  wisdom,  or  the  practice  of  religion, 
exalts  such  as  walk  in  her  ways  unto  glory  and  happiness, 
and  makes  them  blessed  in  the  life  that  now  is,  and  in  that 
which  is  to  come ;  which  I  take  to  be  the  meaning  of  the 
Vulgate,  rendering,  Qid  tenuerint  illam,  vitam  hareditabunt. 
The  observation  in  the  latter  part  of  the  verse,  is  particu- 
larly verified  in  the  history  of  Jacob  and  Joseph,  whom 
God's  blessing  went  along  with,  and  prospered  their  mas- 
ters' family  and  substance  for  their  sakes ;  but  probably 
this  writer  alludes  to  God's  blessing  the  house  of  Obed- 
Edom,  and  all  that  pertained  unto  him;  because  of  the  ark 
of  the  Lord,  which  continued  in  his  house  three  months. 
(2  Sam.  vi.  11,  12.)  In  like  manner  will  God  bless  a  soul, 
into  which  wisdom  vouchsafes  to  enter,  and,  by  her  in- 
dwelling, prepares  a  fit  temple  for  his  reception. 

Ver.  14.  They  that  serve  her,  shall  minister  to  the  Holy  One.} 
AHTovpyovmv  aylt^.  The  manner  of  the  expression  here 
seems  to  confine  this  to  the  house,  rather  than  the  person 
of  God,  to  the  sanctum  sanctorum,  or  holy  of  holies,  as 
it  was  called ;  and  so  the  marginal  reading  has  it.  What 
may  seem  to  confirm  this  is,  that  ayt(^  is  here  used  without 
an  article ;  as  it  is  likewise,  Psal.  xx.  2.  where  it  means  a 
sacred  place ;  whereas  when  God  himself  is  meant  or  re- 
ferred to,  he  is  the  6  a-yioc.  the  Holy  One,  kqt  iKoxv^.  (See 
xxiii.9.)  But  in  either  sense,  it  furnishes  a  very  useful  re- 
flection, that  none  should  minister  to  the  Holy  One  in  the 
sacred  office,  or  execute  the  ministerial  function,  but  such 
as  are  truly  wise  and  strictly  religious,  for  such  the  Lord 
requires  only  to  serve  at  his  altar.  The  Vulgate  will  admit 
this  sense.  Qui  serviunt  ei,  obsequentes  erunt  sancto  ;  and  the 
oriental  versions  require  it,  Ministri  ejus  sunt  sancti  ac 
puri :  Holiness  unto  the  Lord,  is  their  motto. 

Ver.  1.5.  Whoso  giveth  ear  unto  her,  shall  judge  the  na- 
tions.} See  Wisd.  iii.  8.  and  the  note  on  it,  where  the  like 
privilege  and  authority  are  said  to  belong  to  the  faithful ;  and 
St.  Paul  aflSrms  the  same  of  the  saints,  1  Cor.  vi.  2.  Or  the 
sense  may  be,  that  such  as  hearken  to  wisdom,  are  fittest 
to  rule  and  judge;  accordingly  the  Syriac  renders,  Qui  me 
audit,  judicabit  veritatem.    And  in  fact  such  have  been  ap- 


pointed by  God  to  preside  over  his  people,  who  have  been 
thus  qualified,  as  Moses,  Samuel,  David,  Solomon,  &c. 
and  in  particular  the  last,  with  much  earnestness  and  im- 
portunity, applied  to  God,  at  the  beginning  of  his  reign,  for 
the  gift  of  wisdom,  as  the  most  necessary  help  to  judge  the 
nations.  According  to  Calmet  the  sense  is,  that  wisdom  is 
the  source  of  true  and  solid  greatness,  and  that  a  wise  man 
shall  not  only  serve  as  a  priest,  as  mentioned  in  the  former 
verse,  but  as  a  judge  and  prince  of  the  people ;  he  shall  at 
once  merit  and  wear  the  honours  both  of  the  pontificate  and 
regale.  Almost  all  the  editions  read,  6  vvaKovtov  avr^c, 
Kpivii  iOvtt,  Kol  6  TrpoatXOwv  avry,  K.r.\.  The  Vulgate,  which 
renders.  Qui  intuetur  illam,  permanebit  confidens,  probably 
followed  a  copy,  which  had  Trpoaopoiv.  The  true  reading 
seems  to  be  that  which  is  followed  by  our  version,  6  lira- 
KOvtav  awrijc,  Kpivtl  Wvrf  koX  6  Trpotrl^^euv  aurp,  KaTaaKr)vu><Tii  irt- 
iroidwQ,  which  is  a  strong  expression.  See  xiv.  24 — 27. 
where  the  like  security  is  promised  and  described. 

Ver.  Id.  If  a  man  commit  himself  unto  her,  he  shall  in- 
herit her,  and  his  generation  shall  hold  her  in  possession.} 
Various  are  the  readings  of  this  place ;  the  truest  seems  to 
be,  tav  tfVjnoTivai},  KKr\govofi{](ju  avTrjv,  koi  tv  KaraaxiTti  taovrai 
al  yevia'i  avTov.  The  Sense  is.  If  a  man  asks  of  God  wisdom, 
with  faith  and  trust  in  him,  he  will  give  her  to  him,  and  his 
posterity.  Or,  If  a  man  is  faithful  and  sincere  in  his  inquiry 
for  her,  and  constant  and  persevering  in  his  search  after 
her,  he  shall  find  and  obtain  her,  and  leave  her  as  an  inhe- 
ritance to  his  posterity;  Sa  posterite  la  possedera,  says  Cal- 
met ;  and  the  oriental  versions  make  the  possession  to  be 
perpetual,  in  omnes  mundi  generationes.  Bossuet  expounds, 
that  a  man's  posterity  shall  be  established  by  her.  Ipsa  ejus 
soboles  consistet  firmius.  Some  have  forced  the  words  to 
another  sense.  That  a  faithful  inquirer  shall  inherit  her,  and 
her  fruits,  al  ytvioi  avrTic,  as  Some  copies  have  it,  or  the  ad- 
vantages which  attend  upon,  and  go  along  with  her,  shall 
be  in  his  possession.  But  I  think,  though  yevi'/jjuaro  ai- 
Tfjc  would  give  this  sense,  the  present  reading  will  not 
admit  it. 

Ver.  17.  For  at  first  she  will  walk  with  him  by  crooked  ways.} 
i.  e.  The  way  that  leads  to  wisdom  is  rough  at  first  setting  out, 
and  has  several  difficulties  and  turnings  to  perplex  and  dis- 
courage the  traveller.  The  ancient  philosophers  have  well  re- 
presented this  by  the  emblem  of  two  roads ;  that  which  leads 
to  virtue,  which  is  another  word  for  wisdom,  and  happiness 
at  the  end  of  it,  is  described  at  the  entrance  as  rough  and 
unpleasant;  the  other,  which  terminates  in  a  precipice,  or 
destruction,  and  is  the  way  of  wickedness,  is  wide-beaten 
and  easy.  (See  Tab.  Ceb.)  Our  Saviour  represents  the 
good  and  evil  courses  of  mankind  under  the  same  image  of 
two  roads,  the  one  strait  and  difiicult,  leading  to  life,  the 
other  opening  wide  to  ruin  and  destruction.  (Matt.  vii.  13, 
14.)  If  we  understand  this  of  science,  Quintilian's  obser- 
vation will  hold  true,  "  Liberaliora  studia  incipientibus  as- 
pcra,  progredientibus  onerosa,  proficientibus  jucunda,  per- 
ficientibus  beata." 

She  will  bring  fear  and  dread  upon  him,  and  torment  him 
with  her  discipline,  until  she  may  trust  his  soul,  and  try  him 
by  her  laws.}  Wisdom  will  prove  the  disciple  that  addresses 
her,  before  she  is  familiar  with,  or  communicates  herself  to 
him;  and  particularly  at  the  beginning,  or  at  his  first  ap 
proach,  when  he  attempts  to  woo  or  gain  her,  she  appears 
distant  to  him,  and  will  make  trial  of  his  constancy  by  hard- 
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ships  and  sufferings,  and  the  sincerity  of  his  love  to  her  by 
his  readiness  to  execute  her  commands.  And  thus  Abra- 
ham, Jacob,  and  Moses,  and  all  the  worthies  mentioned 
Wisd.  X.  were  proved  by  sufferings,  for  her  sake,  and  at 
length  saved  through  wisdom.  The  design  of  the  author 
here  is  to  encourage  young,  candidates  at  their  first  setting 
out ;  and  he  compares  the  procedure  of  wisdom  in  this  par- 
ticular to  a  wary  man,  proving  the  integrity  of  a  new  ac- 
quaintance, before  he  ventures  to  take  him  into  his  bosom, 
or  make  him  bis  confidant, — or  to  a  coy  mistress,  who  at 
first  scarce  admits  her  lover  into  her  company,  delights  to 
disappoint,  tease,  and  cross  him,  and  often  seemingly  slights 
hira  on  purpose  to  try  his  temper,  and  the  sincerity  of  his 
passion,  and  how  much  he  is  ready  to  do  and  undergo  for 
her  sake. 

\'^er.  19.  But  if  he  go  ivrong,  she  will  forsake  him,  and 
give  him  over  to  his  own  ruin.]  Tlapadwau  avrbv  tic  X^'P"? 
TTTMittoQ  avTov.  O  ut  translation  here  does  not  reach  the  spirit 
of  the  Greek.  To  deliver  into  the  hands  of  ruin,  is  a  He- 
braism, not  much  unlike  that  phrase  in  Scripture,  The  hand 
of  adversity,  the  hand  of  hell,  and  of  the  grave.  So  God  is 
said  sometimes  to  give  men  over  into  the  hands  of  their  own 
counsel,  which  is  in  effect  giving  them  tic  xtipag  nrtLcrKog. 
The  author  still  continues  the  metaphor  of  two  roads, 
that  of  virtue  is  called  the  straight,  comfortable,  and  de- 
lightful way;  the  other  crooked,  wrong,  deceitful,  and 
dangerous. 

Ver.  20.  Observe  the  opportunity,  and  beware  of  evil."] 
Y,vvTiipnaov  Koipov.  Here  a  new  subject  begins.  We  may 
understand  this,  either  as  a  maxim  of  prudence  only.  Be 
careful  to  do  every  thing  in  its  proper  time  and  seasons  ; 
or  it  may  mean  in  a  moral  sense.  Observe  the  time,  i.  e.  be 
apprized  of  the  badness  of  the  times,  and  the  wickedness  of 
the  age,  that  you  be  not  led  away  by  evil  examples,  or 
sinful  customs;  like  that  of  St.  Paul,  See  that  ye  walk  cir- 
cumspectly, because  the  days  are  evil.  This  sense  seems 
confirmed  by  the  context ;  and  because  when  the  times  are 
bad,  and  vice  fashionable,  there  is  danger,  through  a  false 
modesty,  which  often  hinders  men  from  doing  what  a  good 
conscience  requires  of  them,  for  fear  of  disobliging,  or  be- 
ing thought  singular;  it  therefore  follows  very  properly. 
Be  not  ashamed,  tvhen  it  concerneth  thy  soul. 

Be  not  ashamed,  when  it  concerneth  thy  soul.]  The  Vul- 
gate adds,  dicere  verum,  not  improperly.  If  by  i/'ux'J  we 
understand  life,  the  sense  may  be.  Be  not  afraid  to  speak 
the  truth,  even  at  the  hazard  of  life.  (See  ver.  28.)  Grotius 
expounds  it,  "  Do  not  affect  an  indifference  or  unconcern 
for  life,  or  brave  death  rashly;  but  when  thy  life  is  in  dan- 
ger, use  thy  own  and  friends'  interest  to  preserve  it;"  but 
this  seems  harsh  and  forced.  If  \Pvxh  be  taken  strictly,  to 
mean  the  soul,  as  our  translators  rightly  understand  it,  the 
meaning  then  is,  that  we  must  not  at  any  time  be  ashamed 
of  what  is  right,  nor  omit  any  duty  through  a  faulty  modesty, 
whereby  our  conscience  may  be  offended,  and  our  salvation 
endangered.  We  must  not  only  be  ready  to  confess  and 
bear  testimony  to  the  truth  ourselves,  but  also  dare  to  re- 
prove any  falsehood  or  vice  in  others.  St.  Chrysostom 
accordingly  applies  it  to  admonishing  an  offending  brotlier. 
(Hom.  47.  in  S.  Julian.)  There  is  also  another  instance 
of  faulty  shame,  wherein  our  souls  are  immediately  con- 
cerned, which  is,  when  wc  are  ashamed  and  loath  to  examine 
our  own  consciences,  to  accuse  and  condemn  ourselves,  to 


confess  and  bewail  our  sins,  and  to  entreat  for  the  pardon 
of  them. 

Ver.  21.  There  is  a  shame  that  bringeth  sin,  and  there  is 
a  shame  which  is  glory  and  grace.}  As  he  that  "should  die 
of  hunger  through  a  foolish  shame  of  asking  for  necessary 
food,  would  be  justly  thought  guilty  of  his  own  death,  so 
he  that  complies  with  evil  company,  or  sinful  customs,  out 
of  a  vicious  modesty  of  offending,  or  contradicting  others, 
who,  when  sinners  entice  him,  sheepishly  complies  even 
against  his  own  sentiments  and  conscience,  or,  to  please 
them,  owns  and  adopts  vices  he  has  never  been  guilty  of, 
such  a  criminal  compliance  in  a  man  is  a  sin  against  his 
own  soul.  There  is  also  a  shame  which  bringeth  sin,  when  a 
man  is  laughed  out  of  his  modesty,  when  he  is  discouraged 
from  doing  any  good  action,  or  going  on  in  the  way  of  godli^ 
ness,  through  others'  raillery  or  profane  jokes,  which  a  soul 
steadily  fixed  is  resolute  enough  to  despise  and  withstand. 
Thus  David,  The  proud  have  had  me  exceedingly  in  derision, 
yet  have  I  not  shrinked  from  thy  law.  (Psal.  cxix.)  This  was 
the  great  commendation  of  Noah,  that  he  went  on  in  build- 
ing the  ark,  and  doing  what  God  had  appointed  him,  not- 
withstanding the  sneers  of  an  infidel  multitude  about  him; 
(see  St.  Chrysostom,  in  cap.  6.  Gen.  Hom.  23.)  who  pro- 
duces this  example  to  illustrate  the  passage  before  us. 
An  instance  of  a  commendable  shame,  and  which  brings 
credit  and  glory  to  a  man  is,  when  he  blushes  to  do  any 
base  or  unworthy  action,  when  he  is  ashamed  of  a  past 
mispent  life,  and  shews  by  his  great  penitence  and  contri- 
tion, that  he  is  determined  not  to  offend  in  the  like  instances 
for  the  future;  and  thus  St.  Bernard  comments  upon  this 
place.  Our  autlior  resumes  this  subject,  chap.  xli.  xlii. 
and  gives  instances  himself,  when  shame  is  faulty  or  com- 
mendable: seeProv.  xxvi.  11.  where  there  is  the  like  divi- 
sion, and  the  words  in  the  LXX.  are  exactly  the  same  as  here, 
ioTiv  aitr^vvii  inayovtra  afiapTiaVtKai  tariv ala')(yvii]o6^a  Kid  \a.oig. 

Ver,  22.  Accept  no  person  against  thy  soul.}  Those  that 
understand  ipvxri  of  life,  make  the  meaning  to  be.  When  it 
concerns  your  life,  reputation,  or  true  interest,  defend  your-i 
self  against  all  opposers,  without  respect  of  persons.  But 
the  sense  seems  rather  to  be.  Pay  no  man  so  great  a  com- 
pliment as  to  commit  a  sin  to  please  him  ;  nor  let  any  man 
persuade  thee,  or  his  authority  induce  thee,  to  do  any  thing 
against  thy  duty  and  conscience ;  but  should  even  a  friend 
solicit  thee  to  an  infamous  and  wicked  action,  to  engage  in 
a  bad  cause,  to  bear  a  false  testimony,  to  lie  in  wait  for  the 
innocent,  &c.  prefer  the  great  virtues  of  truth  and  justice, 
and  a  regard  for  your  own  character,  before  every  other 
consideration. 

Ver.  2-3.  Refrain  not  to  speak  when  there  is  occasion  to  do 
good.]  i.  e.  When  you  have  an  opportunity  of  doing  good, 
either  to  religion,  if  it  is  attacked,  or  to  tliy  injured  neigh- 
bour, or  if  thou  hast  hopes  to  reclaim  the  guilty.  St.  Chry- 
sostom extends  this  brotherly  reproof  to  all  that  are  incon- 
siderate or  faulty  in  one's  family  or  neighbourhood;  he  ex- 
presses himself  very  strongly,  koI  t»)v  Yui-aiKa  SiopOovv,  koI 
TOVQ  otKsrac,  Koi  rovg  jdTovac,  koX  tov  (plXov,  koX  rov  ix^pov 
avTov  (in  cap.  9.  Gen.  Hom.  29.)  And  in  another  place, 
his  concern  for  a  lapsed  brother  and  his  warmth  to  reclaim 
him  are  truly  noble,  aStA^ov  diri,  (iovXa/nai  awaai,  k.  t.  a.  Die 
salvum  volo  facere  fratrem,  pereuntem  animam  cerno,  neque 
cognatione  junctos  possum  conlemnere  ;  reprehendat  qui  ve~ 
lit,  accuset  qui  velil  /  imo  vero  nemo  reprehendet,  omnes  laiu- 
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dahtmt,  quod  apud  nos  tanta  sit  vis  caritatis.  (Horn.  47. 
in  Julian.)  We  are  also  obliged  to  break  silence  when  we 
may  save  an  innocent  man's  life  or  property  by  speaking 
seasonably,  and  when  it  may  do  service,  iv  KaiQtf  awTr\piaq : 
though  the  versions  render  this,  in  tempore  salutis,  yet  nn- 
doubtedly  it  is  a  Hebraism,  and  should  be  rendered,  in 
tempore  salubri,  i.  e.  on  a  proper  and  fit  occasion,  the  per- 
fection of  speech  being  in  the  well  timing  of  it.  A  word 
spoken  in  season,  how  good  is  it!  as  Solomon  observes. 

And  hide  not  thy  wisdom  in  her  beauty.]  Mrj  Koinpyc  Tt)v 
«ro^tav  <Tou  tic  KaXXovi'iv.  This  whole  sentence  is  wanting  in 
the  Roman  edition,  and  Alexand.  MS.  Syriac  and  Arabic 
omit  the  words  eic  icaXXoi/ijv  only,  which  make  the  difficulty. 
The  Vulgate  turns  them  to  an  easy  sense.  Nee  abscondas 
sapientiam  tuam  in  decore  s»o;  i.  e.  Hide  not  the  beauty  of 
thy  wisdom,  when  it  onght  to  be  displayed,  and  may  do 
service.  Grotius  takes  it  in  the  same  .sense,  but  supposes 
an  ellipsis  here.  Possibly  the  true  reading  of  the  Greek 
may  be,  firj  kowi^tjc  '■ijv  aotplav  (tov  wc  koXXovtjv'  I.  e.  Hide  not 
thy  wisdom  as  beauty,  which  is  carefully  guarded  from  the 
sun  and  weather.  The  author  may  be  supposed  here  to 
attack  another  sort  of  false  modesty,  which  hinders  a  man 
from  exerting  the  skill  and  learning  he  is  possessed  of,  even 
upon  occasions  when  theyare  really  wanted,  and  will  be  use- 
ful to  others,  and  for  his  own  reputation  and  honour  to  dis- 
play V  for  though  ostentation  should  be  avoided,  yet  the 
good  of  the  church  or  state,  a  regard  for  truth,  one's  own 
preservation,  or  the  defence  of  injured  innocence,  are  al- 
ways reasons  sutficient  to  engage  even  the  most  reserved 
and  timorous  to  speak  and  act. 

Ver.  25.  Be  abashed  of  the  error  of  thine  ignorance.']  i.  e. 
Ingenuously  own  those  mistakes  and  falsehoods,  and  even 
sins,  for  so  the  oriental  versions  extend  it,  which  thy  igno- 
rance, prejudice,  or  passions,  have  led  thee  into,  and  do 
not  obstinately  defend  them,  or  increase  their  guilt  through 
any  lie  or  equivocation.  A  pertinacious  maintaining  of 
an  error  is  the  effect  of  an  immoderate  self-esteem,  as  well 
as  a  token  of  ignorance,  and  is  attended  with  this  bad  con- 
sequence, that  it  disqualifies  men  from  the  means  and  even 
the  very  endeavours  of  improvement.  It  is  a  wise  obser- 
vation of  Cicero, "  Multi  ad  scientiam  pervcnissent,  nisi  se 
jam  pervenisse  credidissent."  To  own  a  mistake  and  fail- 
ing, either  in  matter  of  science  or  morality,  is  the  way  to 
amend;  and  it  will  ever  be  remembered  to  the  honour  of 
St.  Austin,  that  he  ingenuously  acknowledges  his  errors  in 
many  points  of  doctrine  and  practice,  in  his  books  of  Re- 
tractations and  Confessions. 

Ver.  2.5.  Be  not  ashamed  to  confess  thy  .nns,  and  force  not 
thecourse  oftlie  river.]  The  sense  of  this  whole  verse,  as  it 
stands  in  the  present  Greek  copies,  seems  to  be.  When 
your  conscience  is  pricked  with  a  sense  of  your  sins,  and 
would  vent  and  ease  itself  by  a  confes.sion  of  them,  do  not, 
through  a  faulty  shame,  suppress  it,  or  ofler  violence  to 
it,  by  stifling  its  motions,  and  turning  it  out  of  its  good 
course.  According  to  Grotius  the  meaning  is.  Acknow- 
ledge your  sins  when  you  are  admonished  of  them,  and  do 
not  offer  to  justify  or  defend  wicked  actions,  which  it  would 
be  fruitless  in  you  to  attempt.  Force  not  the  course  of  the 
river,  probably,  is  only  a  proverb  for  a  vain  endeavour. 
The  Syriac  and  Arabic  wholly  omit  this  sentence,  and  in- 
stead of  it  render.  Contend  not  with  a  fool ;  which  perhaps 
may  be  a  paraphrase  of  the  proverb.  Strive  not  against  the 


stream ;  for  the  one  attempt  is  as  fruitless  as  the  other,  ac- 
cording to  that  of  Solomon,  If  a  wise  man  contend  with  a 
fool,  whether  he  rage  or  laugh,  there  is  no  rest.  The  Vul- 
gate puts  this  sentence  at  the  end  of  the  next  verse,  where 
indeed  it  would  be  better  placed,  Noli  resistere  contra  fa- 
ciem  potentis,  nee  coneris  contra  ictum  flicvii;  which  sen- 
tences are  well  connected ;  for  a  man  has  little  prospect  of 
success,  who  contends  with  one  very  powerful.  And  thus 
all  the  ancient  versions  expound  ju^  Xd/Spc  trpoaunrov  Swaa^ 
rov.  St.  Jerome's  Bible  changes  the  comparison,  and  ren- 
ders, Ne  coneris  contra  ictum  fulminis,  which  places  the 
folly  of  engaging  with  a  mighty  man  in  a  much  stronger 
light.  St.  Austin  reads  in  like  manner,  in  Speculo.  It  is  the 
way  to  draw  upon  ourselves  some  mischief,  which  is  no  in- 
stance of  wisdom.  "  Frustra  niti,  et  nihil  aliud  laborando, 
quam  odium  qna;rere,  extremae  est  dementias."    (Sallust.) 

Ver.  28.  Strive  for  the  truth  unto  death,  and  the  Lord 
shall  fight  for  tliee.]  Daniel,  the  Maccabees,  and  the  saints, 
martyrs,  and  confessors,  under  their  several  trials,  are 
laudable  instances  of  adhering  firmly  and  resolutely  to  the 
truth.  Calmet  observes,  that  the  author  adds  this  by  way 
of  restriction  of  the  former  sentence,  lest  the  power  and 
authority  of  the  mighty  .should  induce  or  force  us  to  any 
sinful  compliance  against  our  conscience ;  for  there  are 
certain  cases,  in  which  we  ought,  with  a  becoming  temper 
and  deference,  to  oppose  them ;  as,  when  they  openly  at- 
tack religion,  or  break  in  upon  justice  or  truth ;  for  this 
precept  may  without  violence  be  extended  so  far  as  to  mean 
the  being  zealous  for  the  Lord  of  hosts,  not  seeing  or  hear- 
ing with  patience,  much  less  with  approbation,  his  honour 
or  ordinances  exposed  or  ridiculed  ;  the  shewing  a  proper 
dislike  and  resentment  upon  such  an  occasion,  even  beyond 
any  insult  that  may  be  offered  to  ourselves.  St.  Chrysos- 
tom  reasons  finely  upon  this  subject,  Ta  filv  etc  W"^  afiap- 
TT)fiaTa  TrapaninTTtoftiv,  k.  r.  \.  Si  quid  in  nos  peccatumfuerit, 
remittamus  ;  quando  autem  ad  Deum  pertingit,  tunc  poenas 
exigamus.  And  then  he  piously  laments,  "  Sed  nescio  qui 
fit,  ut  peccata  quae  ad  Deum  pertingunt,  prorsus  inulta  esse 
sinimns ;  si  quis  autem  parum  quid  in  nos  peccaverit,  ejus 
graves  sumus  ultores."    (In  cap.  8.  Gen.  Hom.  26.) 

Ver.  30.  Be  not  as  a  lion  in  thy  house,  nor  frantic  among 
thy  servants.]  Kal  tpavramoKOTrwv  iv  toIq  oiKtraie  <tov'  i.  e.  Be 
not  imperious  or  tyrannical  towards  thy  servants  or  infe- 
riors, nor  affect  to  appear  terrible  to  them;  avoid  flying  out 
into  intemperate  sallies  of  anger,  beating  or  threatening 
them,  even  upon  slight  occasions :  "  Ne  scutica  dignum 
horribili  sectere  flagello."  A  learned  critic  understands 
favraaioKOTThiv  iv  oiKft-aic,  of  one  that  prideth  himself  in  a 
numerous  and  magnificent  train  of  servants;  and  this,  he 
thinks,  suits  best  with  the  foregoing  sentence.  Be  not  as  a 
lion  in  thy  house;  the  pride  of  the  lion  and  his  stately  gait 
being  as  observable  as  his  terribleness.  Grotius  prefers 
favTacrtoaKoirwv,  which  he  explains  of  a  master,  who  is  jea- 
lous and  suspicious  of  his  servants,  and  takes  and  resents 
things  which  exist  only  in  imagination,  as  if  they  were  real 
facts  and  grievances.  The  Vulgate  and  oriental  versions 
understand  it  in  the  sense  of  our  translators  ;  the  Arabic  in 
particular  is  very  full  and  strong,  JVe  sis  morosus,  clamosus 
domitu(e;  telricus,asperinoperibus  tuis.  The  Port- Royal 
comment  applies  this  advice,  not  only  to  masters  of  fami- 
lies, but  spiritual  governors,  who  are  hence  warned  to  go- 
vern those  who  are  under  their  charge  with  a  spirit  of  love 
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and  meekness,  as  being  part  of  God's  family,  and  of  the 
household  of  faith. 

Ver.  31.  Let  not  thine  hand  be  stretched  out  to  receive,  and 
shut  when  tliou  shouldst  repay.}  Or,  as  the  margin  has  it. 
When  thou  shouldst  give;  and  thus  St.  Cyril  expounds, 
quoting  this  passage,  iroifiog  eIc  to  ipyaKi<y^ai.  Be  not  fonder 
of  receiving  gifts,  which  betrays  an  avaricious  temper,  than 
of  giving  to  others  from  a  motive  of  generosity  and  charity, 
as  it  is  more  blessed  to  give  than  to  receive.  The  former 
lays  a  man  unc-ir  fresh  obligations,  the  latter  procures  him 
new  friends.  Or,  according  to  the  Port-Royal  comment. 
Let  not  your  hand  be  always  open  towards  God,  always 
ready  to  receive  from  him  such  favours  and  graces  as  you 
have  need  of,  and  shut  or  backward  to  return  to  him  any 
proof  of  your  acknowledgment  and  thankfulness  for  mer- 
cies already  conferred  upon  you. 

CHAP.    V. 

Ver.  2.  Jr  OLLOWnot  thine  own  mind,  and  thy  strength 
to  walk  in  the  ways  of  thy  heart,  and  say  not.  Who  shall 
control  me  for  my  works?  for  the  Lord  will  surely  avenge 
thy  pride.}  As  in  thefirst  verse  an  immoderate  trust  in  riches, 
especially  in  such  as  are  unjustly  gotten,  is  condemned; 
in  which  sense  the  Vulgate  takes  it,  because  riches,  espe- 
cially so  procured,  are  uncertain  in  their  continuance,  not 
having  God's  blessing  attending  them;  (see  Luke  xii.  19. 
James  i.  11.)  so  here  pride,  and  an  imagined  self-suffi- 
ciency upon  account  of  them,  the  pretending  to  an  inde- 
pendence, and  a  reliance  upon  our  own  power,  are  forbid- 
den, as  dangerous  and  displeasing  to  God.  Imitate  not, 
says  this  wise  writer,  the  wicked  boasters,  nor  the  tongue 
which  speaketh  proud  things;  nor  yet  the  haughty  Pharaoh, 
in  saying.  Who  is  the  Lord  that  I  should  obey  his  voice?  for 
the  Lord  will  punish  such  presumption,  as  he  revenged  the 
pride  of  that  prince  by  a  signal  overthrow.  Neither  exalt 
thyself  upon  the  greatness  of  your  good  fortune,  or  the  suc- 
cess of  your  enterprises ;  but  remember,  who  gave  thee 
the  power  to  get  wealth,  honour,  or  victory.  Sennacherib 
boasted  that  he  had  subdued  all  the  nations  and  their  gods, 
but  the  true  God  shewed  him  his  weakness  by  the  prodigious 
slaughter  of  his  army.  (Isa.  xxxvi.  37.)  The  like  may  be 
observed  of  Nebuchadnezzar ;  For  the  kingdom  departed 
from  him,  because  he  set  himself  up  for  a  god,  and  prided 
himself  in  the  strength  of  his  works.  (Dan.  iv.  31.) 

Ver.  4.  Say  not,  I  have  sinned,  and  what  liarm  hath  hap- 
pened unto  me  ?  for  the  Lord  is  long-suffering,  he  will  in  no 
wise  let  thee  go.}  This  is  not  justly  translated ;  for  the  long- 
sutfering  of  God  seems  rather  a  reason  to  encourage  the 
sinner's  hopes  of  an  escape,  than  to  imply  any  certainty  of 
his  punishment :  it  rather  means,  and  should  be  rendered. 
Though  the  Lord  is  long-suffering,  he  will  not  absolutely 
spare  and  acquit  thee,  but  will  punish  thee  at  last.  The 
Tigurine  version  gives  the  full  sense,  Dominus patiens  qui- 
dem  est,  sed  impune  te  non  dimittet,  and  the  Vulgate,  though 
more  concisely,  by  Patiens  redditor.  We  have  an  instaince 
of  the  like  inaccuracy,  Wisd.  i.  G.  (see  note  ontliat  place.) 
Many  copies  omit  the  last  clause.  He  will  in  no  wise  let  thee 
go,  as  the  Roman,  Alexandrian,  and  Drusius  in  his  edition. 
And  if  we  omit  this  clause,  the  whole  may  thenbe  considered 
aa  a  continuation  of  the  sinner's  plea,  and  as  a  farther  mo- 


tive for  going  on  still  in  his  wickedness ;  and  so  the  Sy- 
riac  and  Arabic  represent  it;  for  the  two  principal  things 
which  encourage  men  in  sin  are,  a  delay  of  God's  ven- 
geance, and  a  fond  presumption  upon  his  long-sflffering  and 
mercy.  Supported  with  such  broken  reeds,  wicked  men 
flatter  themselves,  and  say.  What  ground  or  reason  is  there 
for  the  threatening  of  preachers  against  such  and  such  ac- 
tions? God  is  not  so  hasty  as  they  would  make  him,  nor 
yet  so  ready  to  strike  as  they  represent  him.  I  have  hi- 
therto found  him  favourable,  I  have  escaped  unpunished, 
though  1  have  delighted  in  wickedness,  and  practised  all 
uncleanness  with  greediness.  But  take  heed,  says  the  wise 
man,  of  such  false  reasonings  and  conclusions;  God's  for- 
bearance is  no  sufficient  reason  to  overlook  his  justice ;  he 
often  spareth  a  wicked  person  or  nation,  not  because  he 
will  not  smite,  but  because  he  meditates  a  sorer  payment, 
and  a  more  dreadful  vengeance.  He  suspends  his  judg- 
ments till  the  wickedness  of  the  Amorites  is  full,  and  when 
iniquity  is  at  the  height,  he  unbares  his  arm,  and  destroys 
them  at  once  in  his  justice.  St.  Chrysostom  finely  exposes 
this  kind  of  false  reasoning,  il  St  Xiyu^,  otSa  fxiv  on  agio? 
tijut  KoXa(T£a>c>  K.  r.  A.  Si  dicas  scire  quidem  te  quod  poen^ 
sis  dignus,  interim  tameti  quod  non  statim  in  te  animadver- 
tatur,  nihil  pendas ;  timere  potius,  et  tremere  te  ob  hoc 
oportet.  Quod  enim  nondum  dederis  poenas,  id  non  tibi 
nccidit  uf  nullas,  sed  ut  graviores  luas  poenas.  (Homil.  de 
Peccat.  et  Confess.) 

Ver.  5.  Concerning  propitiation,  be  not  without  fear  to 
add  sin  to  sin.]  IlEpt  tsiAatr/xoiJ  ju?)  a<f>ofiog  yhov.     Do  not 
presume  too  much  upon  pardon,  and  thereby  be  induced  to 
sin  the  more  frequently,  in  expectation  of  it ;  which  seems 
the  sense  of  the  Arabic  version,  De  venia  ne  prcesumas,  ne 
adaugeas  peccata  tua;  or.  Do  not  go  on  in  a  course  of 
wickedness,  because  thou  hast  hitherto  escaped  through 
the   mercy  of  God ;  which   the  Syriac   seems  to  favour. 
Super  data  veiiia  ne  confidas,  ne  peccata  peccatis  accumules: 
or,  as  a  learned  prelate  explains  it.  After  forgiveness  be 
not  bold  or  confident  to  sin  afresh  ;  like  that  precept  in  the 
gospel.  Behold,  thou  art  made  whole,  si?i  no  tnore,  lest  a 
worse  thing  come  unto  thee.  (Bishop  Taylor's  Un.  Necess.) 
The  wise  man  does  not  here  discountenance  a  well-grounded 
assurance  of  pardon,  which  religion  even  encourages  us  to 
hope  for  and  expect,  and  has  appointed   sacraments,  and 
other  means  of  reconciliation,  and  bids  men  rely   upon 
God's  promises,  grace,  and  mercy,  for  their  acceptance  ; 
he  only  condemns  an  over  security,  a  criminal  excess  in  our 
confidence,  which  may  betray  us  into  presumption.  Lastly, 
if  irspi  t^tXaiTfiov  be  understood  of  the   act  by  which  God 
is  appeased,  viz.  the  offijring,  the  expiation,  by  whatever 
means  it  is  made,  as  iE,iXa(Tixbc,  i^tkaajia,  and  itiXaaiQ,  are 
generally,  I  believe,  taken;  then  afxagria,  which  follows,  may 
signify,  a  sin-oflering  :  see  Lev.  iv.  21.  Rom.  viii.  3.  and 
so  the  original  word  in   the   Hebrew,    and  piaculum  in 
Latin,  signify  both  the  crime  and  expiation  of  it.     But  the 
sense  either  way  comes  to  llie  same  thing :  a  caution  to  be 
fearful  of  provoking  God  by  many  sin-offerings,  or  propi- 
tiations for  sin,  means  no  more,  than  to  be  afraid  of  pro- 
voking him  by  repeating  the  acts  of  sin.     Some  copies 
read,  irepl  i^iXaap.ov  n^i  d<l>o[inc yivov  tv  TrXiova(T/,u^'  TrpotrS'civdt 
afiapTiuQ  i(f  afiafniaiq.    De  propitiatione  ne  esto  securus  in 
abundantia,  ad  addendum  peccata  super  peccata.     The 
meaning  of  which  additional  phrase  either  is,  that  we 
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should  not  be  too  confident,  or  so  abundantly  secure,  iv 
ir\iovaafii{>  a^ofio^,  tliat  our  sins  shall  be  forgiven,  as  to 
take  a  handle  from  thence  to  commit  them  with  the  greater 
liberty.  Or  the  sense  may  be,  that  wc  ought  not  to  be  so  se- 
cure, or  trust  iv  irXtova<r/u(i',  in  abundance,  or  riches,  as  to 
imagine,  that  by  them  we  shall  have  our  sins  redeemed,  and 
taken  away ;  and  so,  under  the  notion  of  being  able  to  pur- 
chase forgiveness,  be  tempted  to  sin  the  more  freely.  If 
vXiovaafio^  may  be  taken  in  this  last  sense,  as  some  commen- 
tators and  Latin  versions  take  it;  this  passage,  which  the 
Romanists  have  abused  to  their  purpose  of  indulgences, 
will  be  found  to  conclude  directly  against  that  doctrine. 

Ver.  8.  Set  not  thine  heart  upon  goods  unjusthj  gotten, 
for  they  shall  not  profit  thee  in  the  day  of  calamity.]  Mi) 
tvtxt  iir\  xprjuaaiv  oS/koi?.     Almost  all  the   editions  have 
oiSlv  <J^£Xi'j(TE«c,  but  the  reading  followed  by  our  transla- 
tors, ovhv  (jiffXi'iait  at,  seems  preferable.  Solomon  confirms 
the  truth  of  the  observation,  when  he  says,  treasures  of 
wickedness  profit  nothing.  (Prov.  x.2.)    AVhen  the  author 
here  asserts,  that  riches  unjustly  gotten  will  profit  nothing 
in  the  day  of  calamity,  he  either  means,  that  they  will  nei- 
ther prevent  nor  alleviate  any  illness,  or  that  they  will  be 
of  no  service  to  a  man  at  the  time  of  his  death,  because  he 
must  then  quit  all  his  large  possessions,  nor  will  the  sove- 
reign Judge  have  any  regard  to  or  consideration  of  the 
power,  dignity,  or  estate,  of  such  oflfenders,  as  have  en- 
riched themselves  by  repeated  acts  of  injustice  ;  but  naked 
shall  they  descend  unto  the  grave,  and  naked  shall  they  rise 
from  thence,  to  appear  at  the  great  tribunal :  according  to 
that  of  the  Psalmist,  Be  not  thou  afraid,  though  one  be 
made  rich,  or  if  the  glory  of  his  house  be  increased,  for  he 
shall  carry  nothing  away  with  him  when  he  dieth,  neither 
shall  his  pomp  follow  him.  (Psal.  xlix.  16, 17.)  Or  else  the 
meaning  may  be,  that  riches  gotten  by  deceit  shall   add 
to  a  man's  torment,  and  be  the  fuel  to  increase  it,  which  is 
finely  exemplified  in  the  parable  of  the  rich   man,  Luke 
xvi.  19.     But  may  we  not  understand  )(prifiaTa  aSiKu  in  the 
sense  of  the  mammon   of  unrighteousness,   Mafiwvd  ttiq 
aBiKlag ;  Luke  xvi.  9.  so  called  by  our  blessed  Saviour,  not 
only  because  riches  are  often  the  eflfect  of  fraud,  and  the 
fruits  of  unrighteousness,  but  because  they  often  lead  men 
into  sin,  by  filling  their  owners  with  pride,  and  put  them 
upon  doing  some  violent  or  unjust  action  ;  or  they  may  be 
so  called  on  account  of  their  deceitfulness,  in  contradis- 
tinction to  spiritual  good  things  which  are  true,  and  more 
durable ;  (see  August,  in  Psal.  xlviii.)  or  because  they 
are  more  generally  the  portion  of  the  wicked  ;  or,  lastly, 
because  men  are  apt  to  set  too  immoderate  a  value  on 
them,  and  sacrifice  to  them,  as  their  god.    The  Psalmist 
has  expressed  all  or  most  of  these  senses,  Psal.  Ixii.  10. 
O  trust  not  in  wrong  and  robbery,   give  not  yourselves 
unto  vanity ;  if  riches  increasey  set  not  your  Iieart  upon 
them. 

Ver.  9.  Winnow  not  with  every  wind.]  This  is  a  prover- 
bial expression ;  Plautus  has  one  very  like  it,  "  Ubi  ventus 
est,  velum  verte."  The  advice  seems  nearly  the  same  with 
that  of  Ephes.  iv.  14.  Not  to  be  tossed  to  and  fro,  and  car- 
ried about  with  every  wind  of  doctrine.  (See  also  Heb. 
xiii.  9.)  Plutarch  expresses  himself  in  like  manner;  fifi 
vavri  \6yt<(  TrXayiov,  woirtp  vvivfiaTi,  TrapaSjSoiic  iavTOV.  Cal- 
raet  understands  this  of  one,  who  is  inconstant  in  his  senti- 
ments, and  wavering  in  bis  conduct;  who  judges  not  for 


himself,  but  is  apt  to  receive  all  impressions :  one  who  is 
so  complaisant,  as  to  say  and  do  every  thing  to  ingratiate 
himself;  and,  as  Theophrastus  describes  such  sort  of 
men,  >vill,  if  a  dispute  arise,  espouse  both  sides,  to  give  no 
olTence.  ('H^dc.  Xap.  Trepl  apfcTKOu.)  Whereas  a  prudent  and 
wise  man  will  seriously  and  impartially  weigh  on  which 
side  the  truth  lies,  and  continue  steadfastly  and  firmly  at- 
tached to  it ;  and  not  imitate  those  double-dealers,  who 
having  no  steady  principles  of  their  own,  are  just  what 
other  people  would  have  them.  According  to  that  of  the 
poet,  "  Negatquis?  nego.    Aitquis?   aio."    (Ter.) 

Go  not  into  every  way.]  Truth  is  uniform,  and  but  one  ; 
to  fall  in  with  every  opinion  is  the  way  to  miss  of  it.  Se- 
neca has  a  thought  like  this,  "  Qui  quo  destinarit,  perve- 
nire  vult,  unam  sequi  viam,  non  per  multas  vagari  debet. 
Non  ire  istud,  sed  errare  est." 

Ver,  10.  Be  steadfast  in  thy  understanding.]  i.  e.  Search 
narrowly  into  the  truth,  and  resolutely  maintain  what  thou 
knowest  to  be  true ;  and  to  avoid  the  inconvenience  of 
winnowing  with  every  wind,  and  changing  your  opinion 
upon  almost  every  occasion,  have  a  well-informed  judg- 
ment, and  a  steadfastness  and  constancy  of  mind,  to  act  ac- 
cording to  it.  A  man  of  this  character  will  not  be  too  easy 
or  credulous ;  but  when  any  new  opinion  or  doctrine  of- 
fers itself,  or  is  proposed  by  others,  will  strictly  examine 
the  grounds  thereof,  and  if,  upon  a  due  and  serious  weigh- 
ing of  it,  he  finds  reason  to  approve  it,  as  a  solid  truth, 
will  gladly  acquiesce  in  it,  and  not  be  soon  shaken  in 
mind.  There  is  a  passage  in  Seneca,  much  to  the  same 
purpose,  "  Cogitationes  vagas,  ac  veluti  somno  similes,  non 
recipies,  quibus  si  animus  tuus  se  oblectaverit,  tristis  re- 
manebis.  Sed  cogitatio  tuastabilis  et  certa  fit. .  .  Sermo 
quoque  tuus  not  sit  inanis."  The  Vulgate  renders,  Esto 
firmus  in  via  Domini,  following  perhaps  a  copy  which  read, 
tabi  ioTTipiynivoc  iv  tniviasi  Qiov,  a  corruption  I  presume  of 
o-ou.  But  the  sense  however  of  it  is  good,  and  the  advice 
useful. 

And  let  thy  word  be  the  same.]  EIc  t<rra)  aov  6  Xoyoc, 
Let  thy  word  be  one  ;  i.  e.  Let  thy  speech  or  discourse  be  of 
apiece,  consistent  with  itself,  according  to  Grotius;  or.  Let 
thy  words  be  according  to  the  inward  sentiment  of  thy 
mind,  and  alter  not  out  of  fear  or  afi'ection.  According  to 
Calmet,  the  sense  is.  Let  thy  sentiments  continue  the  same, 
and  do  not  shuffle  or  equivocate  in  thy  words  or  actions, 
that  men  may  know  how  to  depend  upon  thee,  and  have 
or  continue  an  esteem  and  regard  for  you,  for  there  is  no 
safety  or  dependance  upon  a  double  tongue,  (ver.  9.) 

Ver.  11.  Be  swift  to  liear.]  This  is  agreeable  to  the 
apostle's  advice.  Be  swift  to  hear,  slow  to  speak,  James  i.  19. 
i.  e.  Be  swift  to  hear,  not  every  sort  of  communication,  but 
such  as  is  profitable  to  the  use  of  edifying.  (Ephes.  iv.  9.) 
Accordingly  Junius  renders,  Esto  celerad  bene  audiendum  ; 
and  St.  Jerome's  Bible  more  strongly  and  explicitly,  Esto 
mansuetus  ad  audiendum  verbum  Dei,  ut  intelligas ;  to 
which  agrees  the  Geneva  version.  The  sentence  that  fol- 
lows, viz.  Let  thy  life  be  sincere,  i.  e.  without  artifice  or  hy- 
pocrisy, is  scarce  in  any  of  the  Greek  copies ;  it  is  omitted 
also  in  the  Vulgate  and  oriental  versions.  The  Coraplut. 
indeed  has  it,  from  whence  our  translators  and  Dr.  Grabe 
took  it;  but  it  seems  improperly  placed  here,  for  it  dis- 
turbs the  sense,  and  spoils  the  connexion. 

W~ith  patience  give  answer.]  St.  James  expresses  the 
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same  by  ^paSu?  tie  to  \a\i\aai,  i.  19.  See  also  Prov.  xxix. 
20.  in  the  Septuagint  version.  It  is  a  sign  of  great  weak- 
ness for  a  man  to  answer  hastily  and  unadvisedly,  and 
without  having  any  regard  to  time,  place,  or  persons,  or 
perhaps  even  truth  itself.  Some  Greek  copies  therefore 
very  properly  read,  (pOiyyov  oTroKpuriv  opOrjv,  i.  e.  give  a  true 
and  right  answer.  The  Vulgate  is  very  full,  Cum  sapien- 
tia  prefer  as  responsum  verum. 

Ver.  12.  If  thou  hast  understanding,  answer  thy  neigh- 
bour;  if  not,  lay  thine  hand  upon  thy  mouth.  .  .]  Digito 
compesce  labellum,  as  the  Latin  phrase  is.  Isocrates  has 
a  maxim  very  like  this,  ?vo  iroiov  Kotpovg  rov  Xiyuv  rj  irtpi  wv 
oiirS'a  tra^HiQ,  rj  TTtpl  ttiv  avayKolov  ttTTttv"  ev  di  toXc  aWoig 
ofxdvov  aiyav,  r\  \iyuv  i.  e.  "  observe  two  rules  with  respect  to 
speech — to  speak  only  of  such  things  as  thou  understandest, 
or  of  such  as  you  are  under  a  necessity  to  speak  to  ;  in  all 
other  cases  it  is  better  to  be  silent ;"  which  is  intimated  by 
the  phrase  of  laying  the  hand  upon  the  mouth.  There  is 
the  like  expression.  Job  xxi.  5.  xxix.  9.  Accordingly 
among  the  Egyptians,  Harpocrates,  the  god  of  silence,  is 
pictured  with  his  linger  on  his  mouth,  to  recommend  myri 
iVKotpoQ,  a  well-timed  silence,  or  the  true  government  of  the 
tongue.  The  Vulgate  inserts  a  reason  for  such  a  caution  in 
speech,  ^e  capiaris  in  verba  indisciplinato,  et  confundaris. 

Ver.  13.  Honour  and  shame  are  in  talk.]  Solomon  has 
more  fully  expressed  this  when  he  says.  Life  and  death  are 
in  the  power  of  the  tongue,  Prov.  xviii.  21.  Nothing  is  more 
serviceable,  and  at  the  same  time  more  mischievous,  than 
the  tongue ;  it  advances  men  to  honour,  or  exposes  them 
to  shame,  according  to  the  good  or  ill  use  that  men  make 
of  the  blessing  of  speech.  It  is  the  seat  of  persuasion  in 
some,  and  a  world  of  iniquity  in  others ;  it  shines  in  and 
recommends  the  orator,  eloquent  in  a  good  cause,  and  dis- 
graces the  libertine  labouring  in  a  bad  one.  When  em- 
ployed to  bless  and  praise  God,  it  is  the  best  member  we 
have;  when  abused  to  blaspheme  its  Maker,  and  curse 
men,  it  is  set  on  fire  of  hell,  and  will  sink  men  into  it.  It 
is  therefore  of  the  last  importance  to  know  how  to  govern 
the  tongue,  for  without  a  discreet  conduct  of  it,  a  man  can 
neither  be  useful  in  social  life,  nor  esteemed  religious  be- 
fore God. 

The  tongue  of  man  is  his  fall.  .  .]  This  is  rather  too  laxly 
expressed ;  the  Vulgate  very  properly  adds,  lingua  impni- 
dentis  subversio  est  ipsius.  Euripides  has  a  sentiment  very 
like  this,  d^aXivtov  aro/iaTwv  to  TtXoe  Sv(TTV\ta. 

Ver.  14.  Be  not  called  a  whisperer,  and  lie  not  in  wait 
with  thy  tongue.]  Whispering  is  the  speaking  ill  of  our 
neighbour  privately,  and  doing  an  ill  turn  by  a  secret  and 
sly  insinuation  to  his  prejudice.  This  sort  of  slander  is  a 
poigoned  arrow  that  flieth  in  the  dark,  that  wounds  co- 
vertly, when  a  man  is  not  aware  of  it,  and  is  very  properly 
called  by  this  writer,  lying  in  wait  with  the  tongue.  Kara- 
XoAia  and  S/3piCi  backbiting  and  railing,  differ  from  this 
vice  only  in  degree.  Solomon  has  admirably  described 
the  character  of  the  whisperer,  Prov.  xxvi.  20.  22.  Where 
no  wood  is,  there  the  fire  goeth  out,  so  where  there  is  no  tale- 
bearer [in  the  Heb.  whisperejr]  strife  ceaseth. — Hie  words 
of  a  talebearer  are  as  wounds,  and  go  down  into  the  inner- 
most parts  of  the  belly.  Such  insidious  persons  are  with 
reason  compared  to  the  serpent,  which  bites  without  giving 
any  warning;  one  feels  the  sting  without  knowing  from 
what  quarter  the  mischief  came.    Solomon  uses  this  com- 
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parison,  Eccles.  x.  11.  Surely  the  serpent  will  bite  without 
enchantment,  and  a  babbler  is  no  better,  according  to  our 
translation ;  but  the  Hebrew  words  truly  rendered  are 
much  closer  to  the  purpose — A  serpent  will  bite  without 
any  warning  (Vulgate,  in  silentio,  without  the  least  noise 
or  intimation),  awrf  a  babbler  (Vulga,te,  qui  occulte  detrahit) 
is  no  better. 

For  afoul  shame  is  upon  the  thief,  and  an  evil  condemna- 
tion upon  the  double  tongue.  .  .]  The  Vulgate  renders,  De- 
notatio  pessima  super  bilinguem,  and  Junius,  Bilingui  pes- 
sima  condemnatio,  as  if  it  were  worse  to  be  a  whisperer 
than  a  thief.  And  indeed  there  is  some  reason  to  think  so; 
for  the  thief  or  cheat  aims  only  at  money,  and  is  generally 
so  scandalous  and  notorious,  that  one  may  either  avoid 
him,  or  by  chance  take  him ;  but  the  base  and  secret  whis- 
perer one  cannot  possibly  guard  against,  nor  even  know 
who  or  where  he  is.  The  thief  too  is  often  forced  upon 
robbery  and  stealing  through  want  and  necessity,  and  in 
such  a  case  can  plead  a  sort  of  an  excuse,  (Prov.  vi.  30.) 
but  the  whisperer  does  as  great,  if  not  a  greater  injury  to 
his  neighbour,  without  any  advantage  to  himself.  And  Avho- 
ever  considers  the  great  value  which  Solomon  sets  upon  a 
good  name,  making  it  preferable  even  to  great  riches,(Prov. 
xxii.  1.)  cannot  think  the  taking  away  a  man's  property  to 
be  the  greater  crime  ;  see  Rom.  i.  29,  30.  where  whisperers 
and  backbiters  are  ranked  amongst  the  vilest  of  persons, 
and  such  as  are  worthy  of  death. 

Ver.  15.  Be  not  ignorant  of  any  thing  in  a  great  matter, 
or  small.]  If  this  be  understood  strictly,  such  a  perfection 
■  as  this  is  not  possible  in  our  weak  state,  and  short  con- 
tinuance here ;  the  meaning  rather  is, —  Endeavour  to  get  as 
much  knowledge  and  insight  into  affairs  as  you  can,  whe- 
ther they  be  matters  of  speculation  or  practice.  The  Vul- 
gate .seems  to  understand  the  words  in  a  judicial  sense, 
Justifica  pusillum  et  magnum  similiter,  as  if  the  meaning 
was, — that  in  any  suit  or  controversy,  the  same  fair  and 
impartial  judgment  should  be  pronounced  in  the  cause  of 
a  poor,  as  well  as  a  much  richer  or  more  powerful  person, 
according  to  that  charge  of  Moses,  Deut.  i.  17.  There  is 
also  another  sense  of  this  passage, — Fall  not  into  any  sins 
of  ignorance  or  inadvertency,  commit  not  any  sin,  either 
great  or  small,  but  have  such  a  guard  over  yourself,  as  not 
to  be  surprised  into  them,  by  any  great  or  little  occasion. 
And  thus  the  Syriac  understands  it,  Multum,  velparum  ne 
delinquas.  And  so  a^voiTv  is  often  used  by  the  Hellenists 
for  errare,  peccare,  imprudenter  agere,  and  as  equivalent  to 
hfiapTavHv  \  and  so  it  is  often  to  be  understood  in  the  LXX. 
see  Numb.  xii.  11,  &c.  1  Esdr.  viii.  77.  and  by  this  writer 
himself  it  seems  to  be  so  used,  xxiii.  3.  xxviii.  7.  The 
learned  Hooker's  remark  upon  this  passage  is,  "That  we 
should  be  diligent  observers  of  circumstances,  the  little 
regard  whereof  is  the  nurse  of  vulgar  folly ;  and  Solomon's 
great  attention  thereto  was  what  made  him  so  eminent 
above  others ;  for  he  gave  good  heed,  and  pierced  every 
thing  to  the  very  bottom,  and  by  that  means  gained  more 
knowledge,  and  became  the  author  of  many  parables." 
(liccl.  Pol.  p.l89.) 

CHAP.   VI. 

Ver.  1.  ANSTEAD  of  a  friend,  become  not  an  enemy.]  The 
whole  of  this  verse  has  been  thought  by  many  to  belong  to 
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the  fifth  chapter,  because  the  conclusion  of  that  chapter 
seems  abrupt,  consisting  only  of  one  period  or  sentence, 
pontrary  to  the  general  meUiod  of  this  writer.  2.  This 
chapter,  it  is  observable,  begins  in  the  Greek  copies  with  a 
conjunction,  icat  ixvTi  fiXov  /n^  yivov  i\6pbc,  which  implies 
some  connexion  with  what  went  before.  3.  Some  copies, 
particularly  the  Latin  ones,  do  actually  so  connect  them ; 
and  according  to  Rabauus,  this  sixth  chapter  does  not  be- 
gin till  the  fifth  verse  in  the  common  editions.  Lastly,  The 
context,  according  to  others,  seems  to  require  it,  being 
probably  a  continuation  of  the  same  subject :  for  the  words, 
Instead  of  a  friend,  become  not  an  enemy,  may  very  well 
refer  to  the  sin  of  whispering,  or  backbiting,  which  is  the 
more  aggravated,  as  they  who  are  guilty  of  it  pretend 
friendship  for  another,  that  they  may  traduce  him  more 
eifectually,  and  under  that  mask  undermine  him  more  suc- 
cessfully, Katvoc  S<a/3oX^c  Tpowof,  ic.  t.  X.  A  new  way  of 
accusation,  says  Polybius,  to  hurt  a  man  by  affecting  to 
praise  him,  and  by  sweet  speech  to  introduce  the  poison 
that  is  to  follow.  An  artful  device  this  !  that  while  a  man 
would  pass  for  a  friend  by  the  praises  he  lavishes  on  an- 
other, and  the  regard  professed  for  his  good  qualities,  he 
may  slily  insinuate  something  to  his  disadvantage,  and,  by 
an  open  declaration  in  his  favour,  may  the  more  easily  be 
believed  when  he  secretly  spreads  his  faults,  and  starts 
some  ill-natured  exception.  Like  the  man  in  Horace,  who 
was  glad  to  hear  of  his  friend  Capitolinus,  whom  he 
knew  so  well,  and  had  received  such  favours  from  ;  but, 
to  undo  all,  and  cast  some  slur  upon  him,  could  add  by 
way  of  an  invidious  reflection, 

"  Sed  tamen  admiror,  quo  pacto  judicium  illud 
Fugerit." 

For  thereby  thou  shalt  inherit  an  ill  name,  shame  and 
reproach.]  Our  version  follows  a  copy  which  read,  'Ovofxa 
yap  wovrtpbv,  aia)(yvriv,  koi  oviiBoc  KXijpovoftycreiQ.  HcESche- 
lius  has  nXripovontiaii,  in  the  third  person,  and  so  the  Vul- 
gate, Improperium  et  contumeliam  mains  hareditabit,  un- 
derstanding by  ovo/ua  TTovtjpov,  not  an  ill  name,  but  a  wicked 
person.  And  so  indeed  ovofia  is  sometimes  used.  (See 
Acts  i.  15.  Rev.  iii.  4.  xi.  13.)  And  UU  the  Hebrew  noun 
is  taken  in  like  manner.  Numb.  iii.  40. 43.  xxvi.  53.  55.  and 
other  places. 

Ver.  2.  Extol  not  thyself  in  the  counsel  of  thine  own 
heart,  that  thy  soul  be  not  torn  in  pieces  as  a  bull  [straying 
alone].]  "Iva  ixrj  Siapirayy  wg  ravpog  v  ^vx<i  oov.  There  are 
many  difficulties  in  this  passage : — 1.  It  may  be  inquired, 
whether  ^fux')  "^o"  he  rightly  rendered  thy  soul.  The  Vul- 
gate has,  Ne  virtus  tua  elidatur,  to  which  agree  the  orien- 
tal versions ;  but  what  follows  in  the  Syriac,  iVie  quasi 
taurus  robur  tuum  qtuerat,  is  so  flat  and  inexpressive,  that 
I  suspect  some  mistake  in  the  writing  or  tran.slating  the 
Syriac  word,  and  possibly  the  true  rendering  should  be, 
Ne  quasi  taurus  robur  tuum  quatiat,  folia  tua  excutiat,  &c. 

2.  It  is  not  altogether  certain,  that  SiapTrdZoj  signifies  to 
tear  i7i  pieces,  either  in  the  LXX.  or  apocryphal  books,  but 
rather  to  spoil  or  plunder,  though  diripio  signifies  both. 

3.  The  words  straying  alone  have  nothing  in  the  Greek  to 
answer  them  in  any  edition.  And  though  the  translators 
sometimes  enclose  thus  [  ]  what  they  found  in  some  parti- 
cular copies,  yet  this,  I  believe,  is  in  none.  It  seems  to 
have  crept  into  the  text,  through  some  mistake^  or  from  a 


marginal  note,  or  to  be  added  by  the  translators  themselves 
(for  they  venture  on  greater  liberties  in  making  additions 
in  the  apocryphal  writings)  for  illustration's  sake,  and  to 
throw  some  light  upon  the  obscurity  of  the  pa3s>age. 
4.  The  words  as  now  insertfd  may  be  applied  difi'ereptly. 
I  would  suppose  the  translators  rather  meant  them  of  tJ^e 
soul,  and  its  danger  through  conceit,  and  wandering  by  jt- 
self ;  for  why  a  bull  should  be  in  more  danger  to  be  torn 
in  pieces  by  straying  alone,  than  amidst  tJje  herd,  where  a 
contest  often  does  arise ;  or  why  a  bull  should  be  pitched 
upon  at  all,  rather  than  some  weaker  animal,  to  be  torn  in 
pieces,  whose  nature  is  such,  especially  in  its  rage,  as  to 
rend,  tear,  and  overturn  all  before  him,  is  not  so  clear. 
To  avoid  this  difficulty,  therefore,  some  have  fancifujJy 
understood  this  passage  of  Mount  Taurus,  because  there 
happened  by  good  luck  to  be  a  mountain  of  that  name ; 
and  since  trees,  leaves,  and  fruit,  are  mentioned  in  the  next 
verse,  they  must  undoubtedly  belong  to  and  grow  upon  it. 
Drusius's  conjecture,  that  the  grandfather  might  write  Tin, 
meaning  a  turtle,  die  rpi/yoiv,  and  the  grandson  take  it  in 
the  Chaldee  sense,  as  equivalent  to  a  bull,  is  ingenious 
enough;  and  Psal.  Ixxiv.  19.  may  seem  to  give  some  co- 
lour to  it;  but  this  conjecture  is  countenanced  by  no  MS. 
printed  edition,  nor  ancient  version.  If  ravpog  be  indeed 
the  true  reading,  understanding  it  of  the  animal,  possibly 
it  may  refer  to  bulls  being  torn  in  pieces  by  lions,  which 
we  may  presume  to  have  happened  often,  if  not  in  Jeru- 
salem, at  least  in  other  places :  a  bull  being  pitched  upon 
for  the  simile,  rather  than  a  weaker  creature,  as  being 
more  likely  to  trust  in  his  own  strength,  which  answers  to 
a  man's  extolling  himself  in  the  counsel  of  his  own  heart. 
Upon  the  whole,  I  can  conceive  no  good  sense  arising 
from  our  version,  and  yet  I  apprehend  a  natural  one  from 
the  Greek,  viz.  Lift  not  up  thyself  in  the  desires  or  lusts 
of  thine  own  heart,  lest  thy  soul  be  distracted,  hampered, 
or  pulled  contrary  ways,  like  a  bull  in  toils.  It  is  a  pro- 
verbial saying,  and  not  an  uncommon  one,  that  a  man  who 
is  governed  by  his  own  unruly  passions  and  lusts,  is  like  a 
wild  bull  in  a  net :  and  to  this  the  Arabic  seems  to  accord, 
Libidines  aninuB  tua  ne  sequaris,  ne  te  in  miseriam  impel- 
lant,  viresque  tuas  debilitent,  quasi  taurus  cui  pabulum 
objicitur.  Here  I  suspect  a  mistake  in  that  version,  for  in 
what  sense  can  pabulum  stand  here ;  or  what  light  does  it 
afi'ord  to  the  comparison  ?  but  if  the  original  word  be  ren- 
dered by  tragula,  plaga,  indago,  or  some  such  term,  then 
the  above  interpretation  will  be  complete,  and  the  simile 
much  improved.  Nor  is  Badwell's  interpretation,  of  the 
mind  being  hurried  away  by  its  own  passions  and  desires, 
like  a  wild  and  lustful  bull,  to  be  despised  ;  but  there  may 
be  some  doubt  whether  BiapirdZw  be  so  used  ;  at  least 
Epictetus,  who  gives  the  like  advice,  /uj)  avvapwaZiTU)  <n  rj 
<f>a\Taaia,  uses  a  difi'eient  preposition.  Grotius  renders  tlie 
words  of  our  author,  Ne  forte  animus  tuus  (prcefractus  et 
contumax)  diripiat  te,  ut  taurus  ;  and  so  the  Geneva  ver- 
sion. Lest  thy  soul  rend  thee  as  a  bull.  If  Siap-rrdai^  bo  the 
true  reading  here,  and  has  the  authority  of  some  Greek 
copy,  probably  at  followed  it  originally,  and  was  absorbed 
afterward  in  the  preceding  an ;  or  at  being  understood  here, 
(Ti)  might  be  changed  into  yy  to  make  sense.  Some  have 
thought  the  passage  before  us  an  imitation  of  Psal.  vii.  2. 
But  if  our  author  alludes  to  this,  why  should  it  not  have 
been  a  closer  imitation,  and  presened  w^  Xi(i>v,  instead  of 
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substituting  w?  ravpog  ?  It  was  scarce  worth  while,  as  Bo- 
chart  observes,  to  allude  to  that  place,  only  to  pervert  the 
sense  of  it.  But  there  may  possibly  be  some  help  found 
out  to  restore  the  true  reading  and  sense.  For  are  not  the 
words  as  a  bull,  at  least  disjointed,  and  out  of  their  true 
place  ?  The  Vulgate  certainly  countenances  this  conjec- 
ture, and  so  does  St.  Jerome's  Bible,  placing  these  words 
at  the  end  of  the  first  sentence,  "  Non  te  extollas  in  cogi- 
tatione  animas  tuse,  velut  taurus,"  i.  e.  Extol  not  thyself  in 
the  counsel  of  'hine  own  heart,  as  a  bull  that  is  incontrolla- 
ble  and  headstrong.  The  simile  is  very  just  in  this  light, 
and  properly  enough  applied  to  a  heady,  obstinate,  and 
overbearing  temper;  and  if  other  editions  concurred  to 
support  it,  would  at  once  remove  most  if  not  all  the  difB- 
ctilties.  (See  v.  2,  3.)  If  none  of  these  solutions  be  satis- 
factory, I  shall  only  observe  farther,  that  the  whole  sen- 
tence which  occasions  all  the  perplexity,  is  entirely  omitted 
m  Aid.  and  the  Basil  editions. 

Ver.  3.  Thou  shall  eat  up  thy  leaves,  and  lose  thy  fruit, 
and  leave  thyself  as  a  dry  tree.']  Grotius  contends  that  the 
reading  here  should  be  in  the  third  person,  icaraif  ayeTot,  diro- 
\iau,  &c.  and  he  is  countenanced  herein  by  the  Syriac 
version.  Leaves  are  a  figure  for  the  promising  prospect 
of  success :  it  is  a  beautiful  metaphor,  taken  from  the  ma- 
nagement of  trees,  whose  leaves,  if  pulled  ofi",  either  kill  or 
starve  the  fruit.  (See  Hales's  Veget.  Stat.  p.  323—325.) 
So  the  Psalmist,  His  leaf  shall  not  wither  ;  and  whatsoever 
he  doth  [Heb.  putteth  forth],  it  shall  prosper.  By  losing 
thy  fruit,  is  meant.  Thou  shalt  defeat  thine  own  ends,  blast 
thine  own  hopes,  and  fail  of  the  success  thou  aimest  at. 
The  becoming  a  dry  tree,  which  is  the  next  particular,  is 
the  natural  consequence  of  the  loss  both  of  fruit  and  leaves, 
».  e.  thou  shalt  be  good  for  nothing  :  a  proper  description 
of  the  man,  who  is  ruled  and  carried  away  by  his  own 
lasts :  or  thus.  Be  not  proud  of  any  excellency,  natural  or 
moral ;  for  by  such  a  behaviour  thou  wilt  take  away  from 
the  merit  of  what  would  otherwise  recommend  thee :  thy 
good  qualities  will  lose  all  their  grace,  and  be  no  longer 
an  advantage,  or  ornament  to  thee ;  for  modesty  should 
both  conceal  and  perfect  thy  goodness,  as  leaves  both 
shade  and  meliorate  the  fruit.  Self-opiniatry  is  to  merit 
what  the  worm  was  to  Jonas's  gourd :  it  decays  and  ruins 
the  root,  and  thereby  destroys  what  was  most  beautiful  and 
promising. 

Ver.  5.  A  fair-speaking  tongue  will  increase  kind  greet- 
ings.] Isocrates  has  well  expressed  this,  ro^  f^iv  rgo-in^  ytvov 
(j>i\oTroo<Tf)yopoQ,  k.  t.  X.  "Be  polite  in  your  manner  and  ad- 
dress, and  courteous  and  afl"able  in  your  words :  it  is  an 
instance  of  politeness  civilly  to  salute  those  one  meets 
with,  and  of  affability  to  speak  to  them  in  an  agreeable  and 
engaging  manner."  (Ad  Daemon.)  Cicero  has  the  like  ob- 
servation, "  Difficile  dictu  est,  quantopere  conciliet  animos 
hominum  comitas,  aflabilitasque  sermonis."  (De  Offic.) 
This  may  al.so  be  applied  to  friendship,  which  the  context 
warrants ;  for  a  person  of  a  sweet  and  obliging  temper  will 
always  promise  most  to  be  a  real  friend.  There  are  a 
thousand  endearments  and  compliances  in  the  exercise  of 
friendship,  that  makes  good-nature  as  necessary  as  rigid 
virtue  and  honesty.  "  Strict  virtue  in  friendship  (says  a 
learned  writer)  is  like  the  exact  rules  of  mathematics  in 
musical  compositions,  which  indeed  are  necessary  to  make 
harmony  true  and  regular;  but  then  there  must  be  some- 


thing of  air  and  delicacy  in  it  too,  to  sweeten  and  recom- 
mend it,  or  else  it  will  be  but  flat  and  heavy."  (Norris's 
TheoryofLove,  p.l29.) 

Ver.  6.  Be  in  peace  with  many;  nevertheless  have  but 
one  counsellor  of  a  thousand.]  i.  e.  Be  kind  and  courteous 
to  all,  but  intimate  only  with  a  few :  there  are  several  de- 
grees in  friendship.  One  ought  to  live  upon  good  terms 
with  all  the  world,  and  to  endeavour  to  have  all  persons  in 
it,  as  far  as  may  be,  our  friends,  at  least  to  be  careful  not 
to  have  them  our  enemies,  according  to  that  of  St.  Paul, 
If  it  be  possible,  live  peaceably  with  all  men.  (Rom.  xii.  18.) 
There  are  other  friends  and  acquaintance  who  are  still 
nearer  to  us,  with  whom  we  live  and  converse  in  a  more 
familiar  and  free  manner ;  and  yet  even  among  those,  there 
is  scarce  any  to  whom  one  can  safely  open  and  unbosottt 
himself  without  reserve,  as  we  cannot  be  sure  of  their  pru- 
dence, honour,  integrity,  and  sincere  attachment  to  us.  It 
would  be  imprudence  therefore  to  disclose  and  lay  open 
the  secrets  and  recesses  of  our  hearts,  before  all  sorts  of 
friends,  as  all  are  not  fit  to  be  entrusted  with  affairs  of 
consequence  and  importance.  The  moralists  are  upon  no 
subject  more  copious,  than  this  of  friendship :  their  senti- 
ments agree  with  those  of  our  author.  "  Marriage  (says 
the  learned  writer  above),  which  is  the  strictest  of  friend- 
ships, admits  but  of  one,  and  inferior  friendship  admits 
not  of  many  more :  for  besides  that  the  tide  of  love,  by 
reason  of  the  contractedness  of  our  faculties,  cannot  bear 
very  high,  when  divided  among  several  channels,  it  is  great 
odds  but  among  many  we  be  deceived  in  some ;  and  then 
we  must  be  put  upon  the  inconvenience  of  retracting  our 
choice,  which  in  nothing  is  so  uncomely  and  inconvenient 
as  in  friendship."  (Ibid.  p.  130.)  Lucian  mentions,  that 
among  the  Scythians  a  number  of  friends  was  as  scandal- 
ous as  a  number  of  wives.  (In  Toxar.)  And  though  this 
may  seem  overstraining  the  point,  yet  has  it  a  good  moral, 
and  intimates  the  sense  of  our  author.  Isocrates  too  has 
a  pertinent  observation  on  the  occasion,  riBiwg  fiiv  t'xt  wp6^ 
aTravrac,  k.  t.  X.  "  Live  friendly  with  and  behave  civilly  to 
all ;  but  be  intimate  with  a  few  of  worth  and^merit :  by  this 
means  you  will  not  have  many  enemies,  and  only  valuable 
friends."  (Ad  Daemon.) 

Ver.  7.  If  thou  wouldst  get  a  friend,  prove  him  first,  and 
be  not  hasty  to  credit  him.]  i.  e.  Have  him  for  some  time, 
according  to  the  oriental  versions,  upon  trial.  The  margin 
fumi-shes  another  sense.  Get  him  in  the  time  of  trouble, 
iv  TTiipaafK^,  and  so  Junius  renders.  Si  comparaturus  es 
amicum,  in  afflictione  compara  eum.  We  do  not  now  use 
the  word  credit,  in  the  sense  it  is  here  taken ;  the  meaning 
is.  Be  not  hasty  to  trust  him :  Arabic,  Ne  citofidas  ei;  or  to 
trust  thyself  to,  or  with  him.  And  so  theCompIut.  reads, 
/iri  Ta)(p  ifiTrioTivrr^t;  aiavrhv  avri^.  And  SO  the  Syriac,  Ne 
temere  te  concredas  illi;  to  which  agrees  Jerome's  Bible, 
and  that  of  Junius:  and  so  TrttrrEvw  is  used,  John  ii.  24.  6 
'Ijjctovc  ovk  hrioTivtv  iavrov  avroXg.  That  precept  of  Solon, 
(jtiXovQ  JUT}  Ta)(y  KTW,  ouc  S'  av  KT{)rry,  /ly  dTroBoKifxaZt,  (apud 
Laert.)  is  not  very  unlike  this. 

Ver.  9.  There  is  a  friend,  who,  being  turned  to  enmity 
and  strife,  will  discover  thy  reproach.]  "Emi  <f>l\oc;  furart^i- 
fuvog  fie  tx^pav,  Koi  fia)(T}v  oviiSiafiou  aov  airoicaXvtpei.  Ma^t] 
oviidiafiov  is  an  unusual  expression,  and  wants  an  autho- 
rity to  confirm  it,  except  it  may  receive  some  countenance 
from  1  Sam.  xxv.  39.  according  to  the  LXX.  But  I  think 
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fia\tiv  joined  with  tx^pav,  as  our  translators  seem  to  un- 
derstand it,  a  more  proper  construction ;  only  it  may  still 
be  asked  by  what  ovuBivfiov  is  governed.  Probably  this 
is  a  mistake.  Hoeschelius,  from  some  authentic  copy,  as 
I  presume,  and  not  by  mere  conjecture,  reads  ovtiBiajiov 
aov ;  and  why  might  not  some  other  ancient  copy  formerly 
have  ofctSttT^oiic,  for  it  is  used  in  the  plural  to  signify  shame 
or  shameful  things?  as  Isa.  xlvii.  3.  ^av^aovraj  ol  ovuSia- 
fioi  aov,  and  the  c  might  easily  be  absorbed  in  that  which 
follows.  The  Vulgate  seems  to  have  read  ovtiSia/xovQ, 
rendering,  Convicia  denudabit.  The  sense  of  the  passage 
is,  A  quondam  friend  changed  into  an  enemy,  will  reveal 
all  the  faults  which  he  knows,  has  heard,  or  observed, 
daring  his  acquaintance ;  and  the  more  intimate  and  longer 
the  friendship  has  been,  the  more  is  the  breach  and  rup- 
ture to  be  dreaded ;  the  more  noise  will  it  also  make,  and 
the  more  fierce  and  implacable  will  be  the  hatred;  ac- 
cording to  that  wise  observation  of  Pliny,  "Arctissima  ne- 
cessitudo,  si  quando  contingat  dirimi,  in  summam  vertitur 
simultatem ;  et  ex  artissimis  foederibus,  si  semel  rumpan- 
tur,  maxima  nascuntur  dissidia."  (Lib.  xxxvii.  cap.  4.) 
This  and  the  two  following  verses  are  wanting  in  the  ori- 
ental versions. 

Ver.  1.3.  Separate  thyself  from  thine  enemies,  and  take 
heed  of  thy  friends.]  i.e.  Avoid  suspected  or  declared  ene- 
mies ;  and  be  aware  of  pretended  and  false  friends,  in 
whom  you  can  place  no  certain  confidence,  such  as  are 
described,  ver.  8 — 10.  Companions  only  of  the  table, 
flatterers,  and  occasional  attendants  upon  great  fortune 
or  power,  who  will  discover  a  coldness  and  indifierence, 
and  perhaps  openly  or  secretly  do  you  some  ill  turn,  when 
you  are  reduced  to  misfortunes.  Count  therefore  none 
real  friends,  but  such  as  you  have  proved,  and  found  faith- 
ful in  adversity.  Phocylides  describes  the  Tpavil^oicopovg 
KoXoKac,  almost  in  the  same  terms,  whose  maxims  very 
often  agree  with  those  of  our  author.  King  Antigonus's 
wish  or  prayer,  as  recorded  by  Plutarch,  is  agreeable  to 
the  advice  of  this  wise  writer,  and  proceeded  from  a  like 
sentiment,  "  The  gods  keep  me  from  pretended  friends ; 
against  open  and  avowed  enemies  I  can  guard  and  pro- 
vide myself."  Clemens  Alexand.  has  the  like  observation, 
i)(^pov  avcpa  paov  (pvXa^aa^ai,  y  ipiXov.    (Strom,  lib.  vi.) 

Ver.  IG.  A  faithful  friend  is  the  medicine  of  life;  and 
they  that  fear  the  Lord  shall  find  him.]  Friendship  is  the 
very  life  and  soul  of  a  man,  as  necessary  to  his  subsist- 
ence and  well-being,  as  medicines  are  to  preserve  health. 
Nay,  other  medicines  are  profitable  only  to  the  sick,  and 
superfluous  to  those  that  are  in  health ;  but  friendship  is 
necessary  to  both.  The  Latins  have  well  intimated  this 
by  terming  friendship  necessitudo,  and  friends,  necessarii. 
For  all  is  feeble  and  tottering  without  this  firm  support ; 
all  flat  and  insipid,  till  friendship  seasons,  and  gives  a  re- 
lish to  all  enjoyments.  For  what  pleasure  is  there  in  life, 
except  one  has  a  friend  to  whom  he  can  unbosom  himself, 
on  whom  he  can  rely,  who  will  divide  his  griefs,  and  dou- 
ble his  joys?  What  felicity  is  not  ungrateful,  if  we  have 
none  to  share  with  us  in  it?  and  what  calamity  is  not  les- 
sened by  the  sympathy  and  condoling  of  a  friend?  (See 
Arabr.  de  Offic.  lib.  iii.)  But  a  right  and  true  friendship 
must  be  founded  upon  virtue ;  and  so  all  the  moraUsls 
have  determined  it. 

Ver,  17.  Whoso  fearelh  the  Lord  sluill  direct  his  friendship 


aright,  for  as  he  is,  so  shall  his  neighbour  be.]  To  be  blessed 
with  a  sincere  and  valuable  friend,  is  a  particular  gift  of  God, 
a  reward  of  a  man's  piety  and  virtue.  Such  was  Jonathan 
to  David,  which  is  the  most  perfect  instance  and  pattern  of 
friendship  recorded  in  story ;  the  Scripture  describes  it  in 
the  fullest  and  most  sensible  manner,  when  it  says,  that  the 
soul  of  Jonathan  was  knit  with  the  soul  of  David.  (1  Sam. 
xviii.  1.)  A  good  man  will  direct  his  friendship  in  so  wise 
and  useful  a  manner,  as  either  to  choose  those  that  are  like 
himself,  or  by  proper  means  to  make  them  such;  Amicitia 
similes  invenit,  autfacit.  Between  good  men,  friendship  is, 
as  it  were,  natural ;  there  is  a  correspondence  of  manners, 
a  like  disposition  to  do  good,  which  directs  them  to  fix  up- 
on each  other;  and  a  friendship  so  founded,  without  self- 
interested  views,  cannot  but  be  lasting.  TuUy  accordingly 
observes,  that  the  most  excellent  and  perfect  friendship  is 
that  which  is  formed  and  subsists  in  a  society  of  virtuous 
and  well-disposed  persons;  there  is  the  most  complete 
union  and  harmony  arising  from  such  a  resemblance  and 
similitude  of  manners,  and  the  greatest  things  are  to  be  ex- 
pected from  a  fraternity  of  such,  whose  joint  aim  and  en- 
deavour is,  to  promote  the  common  good.  When  hearts 
and  afi°ections  are  so  uniformly  and  commendably  joined, 
each  rejoices,  and  takes  as  much  pleasure  in  his  friend,  as 
in  himself,  and  so  becomes  as  it  were  one  with  him.  Units 
fit  ex pluribus,  and  thereby  completes  Pythagoras's  descrip- 
tion of  friendship.  (Cic.  lib.  i.  de  Offic.) 

Ver.  18.  Gather  instruction  from  thy  youth  up,  so  shalt 
tlioufind  wisdom  till  thine  old  age.]  The  first  impressions, 
those  which  are  made  in  the  time  of  youth,  are  of  great 
force  and  long  continuance;  they  not  only  help  to  prevent, 
or  curb  the  impetuosity  of  dangerous  passions,  but  have  an 
influence  upon  the  whole  life.  This  is  exactly  agreeable  to 
the  adage  of  Bias,  i(j>6Slov  dirb  veotjjtoc  tig  7npoC  dvaXaii^avt 
aoftav'  i.  e.  furnish  yourself  with  wisdom,  as  with  a  viati- 
cum, which  may  continue  with  you  from  youth  till  old  age. 
(Ap.  Laert.  lib.  i.)  Here  a  new  subject  begins,  in  which  the 
author  exhorts  the  young  candidate  for  wisdom,  not  to  be  dis- 
couraged at  the  hardships,  which  at  first  attend  the  undertak- 
ing, not  to  complain  of  the  roughness  and  unpleasantness,  or 
length  of  the  way,  nor  despair  of  at  length  attaining  the  de- 
sired end,  notwithstanding  the  many  labours  and  difiiculties 
that  necessarily  will  occur,  but  to  imitate  rather  the  faith- 
ful and  diligent  husbandman,  who  sows  in  hope,  and  spares 
no  pains,  in  expectation  of  a  future  plentiful  harvest.  St. 
James  uses  the  same  comparison,  and  well  expresses  the 
sense  of  the  next  verse ;  Behold,  the  husbandman  waitelhfor 
the  precious  fruit  of  the  earth,  and  hath  long  patience  for  it, 
until  he  receive  the  early  and  latter  rain  ;  be  ye  also  patient 
and  establish  your  hearts,  (v.  7.)  And  so  St.  Paul,  The 
husbandman  that  laboureth  first,  irowrov  KoiriC>vTa,  must  (af- 
terward) partake  of  the  fruits.  (2  Tim.  ii.  C.)  For  so  I 
would  render  the  words,  and  not,  as  our  version  has  it.  The 
husbandman  that  laboureth,  must  be  first  partaker  of  the 
fruits,  which  is  preposterous  and  absurd.  This  is  agree- 
able to  the  marginal  reading,  and  Beza  and  Junius  bolh 
confirm  it,  who  have,  Agricolam  oportet,  prius  laborando 
fructus  percipere. 

Ver.  21.  S/ie  will  lie  upon  him  as  a  mighty  stone  of  trial.] 
This  by  the  prophet  Zechariah  (xii.  3.)  is  called  a  burden- 
some stone  ;  and  St.  Jerome  upon  the  place  observes,  that 
the  expression  is  taken  from  an  exercise  kept  up  in  Pales- 
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tine  in  his  time,  where  young  men  used  to  make  trial  of 
their  strength  by  lifting  great  stones  as  high  as  they  could, 
and  adds,  that  he  saw  one  of  these  mighty  stones  of  trial 
himself  at  Athens.  In  this  exercise,  if  men  attempted  to 
lift  a  stone  too  ponderous  for  their  strength,  they  were  in 
danger  of  its  falling  upon  them,  and  crushing  them  to  death. 
In  this  sense  some  understand  Matt.  xxi.  44.  On  whomso- 
ever t/iis  stone  shall  fall,  it  will  grind  him  to  powder.  To 
this  stone  of  trial,  our  author  here  compares  wisdom,  which 
many  endeavour  at,  and  have  a  fancy  to  be  engaged  with, 
but  few  have  resolution  and  constancy  enough  for  it;  but 
after  a  slight  attempt,  and  faint  wishes,  they  give  it  over 
presently,  oii  xpoviii  dToppi^'ai,  as  despairing  of  managing 
so  superior  a  weight,  and  desist  from  the  trial,  to  their  own 
shame  or  hurt.  To  some  the  very  sight  of  it  is  sufficient  to 
deter  them,  and  they  go  away  without  making  any  attempt 
at  all  to  exert  themselves.  Some  understand  by  the  stone 
of  trial,  a  touchstone,  by  which  the  goodness  of  metals  is 
proved  and  tried.  And  this  the  Vulgate,  the  Geneva,  and 
Coverdale's  version,  seem  to  follow.  But  the  first  sense 
seems  preferable. 

Ver.  22.  For  wisdom  is  according  to  her  name,  and  slie  is 
not  manifest  unto  many  J]  The  original  text  of  this  work, 
whether  it  were  Hebrew  or  Syriac,  not  being  extant  any 
where,  one  is  at  a  loss  now  to  know  to  what  particular 
word  he  refers  in  this  place.  Had  he  given  the  original 
word  first,  and  then  the  meaning  of  it,  the  allusion  would 
have  been  plainer  and  belter  understood.  It  is  probable, 
the  translator  derives  the  Greek  word  aot^ia  from  an  eastern 
root,  and  that  the  elder  Jesus  writing  in  Hebrew,  his  trans- 
lator, who  was  skilled  in  that  and  the  Greek  (ongue,  endea- 
vours to  preserve  in  this  version  an  allusion  to  some  He- 
brew word,  which  signified  covered  or  hid.  If  there  was 
then  in  the  Hebrew  tongue  a  word  like  ao<^'ia,  signifying 
wisdom,  used  also  for  secrecy  and  concealment,  which  was 
its  primary  sens*,  the  name  might  then  metaphorically  be 
translated  to  wisdom,  for  some  relation  it  had  to  things 
hidden  and  covered.  Possibly  there  was  a  Syriac  or  Chal- 
dee  noun  formed  iT3ty  (whence  ao<j>la)  from  ^t'H  Uan.  i.  20. 
magus,  sapiens,  which  by  aphasresis  would  be  in  Greek, 
<TO(p6^.  It  is  well  known  that  the  wise  men  in  the  earlier 
ages  used  to  communicate  their  knowledge  by  dark  para- 
bles and  figurative  expressions.  Hence  the  learned  have 
contended,  that  they  were  then  called  Assaphim,  or  ^o<j>oi, 
a  name  which  the  emperors  of  Persia  retain  to  this  very 
day.  (See  Bishop  Chandler's  Def.  of  Vind.  of  Christ,  p.  61. 
vol.  i.)  I  cannot  agree  with  those  who  would  derive  the 
later  meaning  of  ao(j>ia  from  the  Greek,  and  would  have  it 
so  called  from  Z6<j>oc,  caligo,  since  our  author  confessedly 
wrote  in  the  Jerusalem  tongue,  and  has  elsew  here  made  the 
like  allusions  to  words.  (See  xliii.  8.  xlvi.  1.)  The  Scrip- 
ture too  has  instances  of  the  same  nature;  thus  the  name  of 
Elymas,  (Acts  xiii.  8.)  which  in  the  Hebrew  is  derived  from 
a  root,  which  signifies  hidden,  by  interpretation  is  the  6 
/iayoc  among  the  Persians,  answering  to  ao(j,o<;,  or  the  wise 
man,  among  the  Greeks.  The  contrary  character  we  have 
likewise  in  the  word  Nabal.  Nabal  (says  Abigail)  is  his 
name,  and  folly  is  in  him;  as  his  name  is,  so  is  he;  (1  Sam. 
XXV.  25.)  Nabal  in  the  original  signifying  a  fool;  and 
though  these  etymologies  were  not  altogether  exact,  yet  it 
was  sufficient  that  they  were  probable  and  known,  and  war- 
ranted among  those  to  whom  they  were  spoken  ;  so  that  we 


are  not  to  be  surprised,  that  this  writer  should  derive  ao<piu 
here  from  a  Hebrew  root,  which  signifies  hidden.  As  to  the 
truth  of  the  observation  itself,  that  wisdom  is  concealed,  he 
intimates  it,  i.  3.  and  xxiv.  4.  where  he  elegantly,  describes 
the  throne  of  wisdom  to  be  in  a  cloudy  pillar.  And  the 
sacred  penmen,  particularly  Solomon,  use  a  term  for  wis- 
dom no  less  expressive,  viz.  chachma,  which  means  and 
implies  obscurity,  both  in  the  Hebrew  and  other  eastern 
languages.  Job  confirms  it  in  the  following  words,  which 
are  parallel  to  those  of  our  author,  Wlience  then  cometh 
wisdom,  and  where  is  the  place  of  understanding,  seeing  it  is 
hid  from  the  eyes  of  all  living?  (xxviii.  20.)  The  philoso- 
pher therefore  spake  not  amiss,  when  he  asserted,  that 
truth,  which  is  another  word  for  wisdom,  lay  hid  and  con- 
cealed in  the  bottom  of  a  great  deep. 

Ver.  24.  Put  thy  feet  into  her  fetters,  and  thy  neck  into 
her  chain.'\  The  wise  man  represents  wisdom  here  as  a 
sovereign  queen  of  such  great  worth,  that  her  service  and 
even  her  chains  are  honourable.  (See  Prov.  i.  7 — 9.)  Calraet 
says,  he  alludes  to  an  ancient  superstitious  custom  of  the 
Babylonians,  (see  Herod,  lib.  i.  Bar.  vi.  42.)  and  of  the 
Egyptians,  (see  Tab.  Isiac.)  or  Germans,  who  put  chains 
about  them,  or  round  them,  and  in  that  manner  presented 
themselves  before  their  deities,  to  testify  their  close  and  in- 
violable attachment  to  them ;  "  Dum  lucum  Diis  sacrum  in- 
grederentur,  vinculis  se  obligant,  ut  sese  Diis  obstrictos  pro- 
fiterentur."  (Tacit,  de  Moribus  German.)  And  perhaps  the 
next  verse  may  have  some  such  allusion  too.  (See  Bar. 
vi.  2Q.  Isa.  xlvi.  7.)  Or  the  meaning  may  be,  that  by  her 
thou  shalt  be  advanced  to  great  honour  and  dignity.  (See 
note  on  ver.  29.) 

Ver.  28.  For  at  the  last  thou  shalt  find  her  rest,  and  that 
shall  be  turned  to  thy  joy.}  The  rendering  of  our  translation 
is  harsh  and  inaccurate;  the  Geneva  version  is  clearer  and 
preferable,  For  at  the  last  thou  shalt  find  rest  in  her,  &c. 
And  Coverdale's  is  to  the  same  effect,  following  probably  the 
V^ulgate,  In  novissimis  invenies  requiem  in  ea;  i.  e.  In  tlie 
end  of  your  pursuit,  or,  as  others  understand  it,  at  your  last 
hour,  thou  shalt  find  comfort  and  refreshment  in  and  by 
her ;  for  so  ava-rtavai^  signifies  in  various  places  of  this  book. 
The  Syriac  takes  it  in  this  latter  sense.  Tandem  requiem 
atque  delicias  invenies,  et  in  extremis  tuis  gaudebis.  St. 
Jerome  has  not  expressed  this  amiss,  Vincula  Domini  sunt 
voluntaria,  et  vertuntur  in  amplexus;  quique  his  fuerit  col' 
ligatus,  dicit,  Lceva  ejus  sub  capite  meo,  et  dextera  illius  am- 
plexabitur  me.  We  have  an  instance  of  the  truth  of  this 
observation  in  Joseph,  whose  advancement  on  account  of 
his  singular  wisdom  was  so  glorious,  notwithstanding  his 
former  hardships  and  imprisonment,  that  Pharaoh  arrayed 
him  in  vestures  of  fine  linen,  and  put  a  gold  chain  about 
his  neck,  and  they  cried  before  him.  Bow  the  knee.  (Gen. 
xli.  42.) 

Ver.  2D.  Then  shall  her  fetters  be  a  strong  defence  for 
thee,  and  her  chains  a  robe  of  glory,  &c.]  i.  e.  By  her  thoa 
shalt  be  advanced  to  great  dignity  and  glory ;  for  so  chains 
are  sometimes  understood,  in  a  good  and  more  honourable 
sense,  as  equivalent  to  a  collar,  or  chain  of  gold,  see  Dan. 
V.  7.  and  1  Esdr,  iii.  5,  6.  which  comes  nearer  to  this  place, 
where  the  reward  to  him  tiiat  excelled  before  the  king  in 
wisr^  sentences  or  speeches,  is  to  be  honoured  with  a  gar- 
ment of  purple  to  drink  in,  and  to  sleep  upon  gold,  to  have 
a  head-tire  of  fine  linen,  and  a  chain  about  bis  neck.     Owt 
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author  seems  to  allude  fo  Prov.  iv.  8,  9.  where  Solomon 
says  of  wisdom,  by  way  of  encourat^ement  to  the  study  of 
it.  Exalt  her,  and  she  slutll  promote  thee,  she  sliall  bring  thee 
to  honour,  when  thou  dost  embrace  her ;  she  shall  give  to 
thine  head  an  ornament  of  grace,  a  crown  of  glory  shall  she 
deliver  to  thee  ;  when  thou  goest,  thy  steps  sliall  not  be  strait- 
ened; and  tvhen  thou  runnest,  thou  shall  not  stumble.  The 
accomplishments  and  advantages  of  wisdom  are  finely 
and  magnificently  described  in  this  and  the  two  following 
verses,  under  the  insignia  and  ornaments  of  the  Jewish  peo- 
ple in  general,  and  the  high-priest's  vestments  in  particular : 
that  wisdom  will  not  only  be  a  resplendent  ornament,  but 
also  be  SyXtomc;  Kol  aXriOtia,  light  and  perfection,  a  faithful 
oracle  to  direct  a  man  right,  will  remind  him  of  his  duty,  and 
distinguish  him  from  others  more  effectually  than  the  kXw(t- 
fta  voKlvdtvov,  mentioned  ver.  30.  t.  e.  the  fringes  and  lace 
upon  the  borders  of  the  garments  could.  (See  Numb.  xv.  38.) 

Ver.  34.  Stand  in  the  multitude  of  the  elders,  and  cleave 
unto  him  that,  is  wise.']  The  Roman  and  some  other  Greek 
copies  read  with  an  interrogation,  koI  rlq  ao(f>6^ ;  airt^  vf>oa- 
KoXXjjSjjTt"  Is  there  a  wise  man?  Cleave  unto  him.  The 
sense  is,  that  to  attain  wisdom,  men  should  seek  the  com- 
pany of  the  wise,  and  attend  upon  their  lectures  and  in- 
structions ;  or  by  standing  may  be  meant  the  reverence  to 
be  observed  towards  them- — that  as  a  mark  of  great  defer- 
ence and  respect,  we  should  stand  in  their  presence.  By 
elders,  we  are  not  barely  to  understand  such  as  are  aged, 
though  reverence  to  them  is  required,  but  such  whom  time 
and  experience  have  taught  wisdom  and  knowledge,  and 
are  so  called  from  their  prudence  and  abilities.  And  so 
the  Vulgate,  In  multitudine  presbyterorum  prudentium  sta; 
and  thus  senatiis  and  yspovala  are  usually  taken.  Accord- 
ing to  Philo,  it  was  the  custom  of  the  Jews  every  time 
they  went  to  the  synagogue,  that  the  youngest  should 
place  themselves  at  the  feet  of  the  aged,  and  in  profound 
silence  give  attention  to  what  was  delivered ;  that  one  of 
the  most  learned  stood  up,  and  either  read  the  sacred 
books,  or  some  excellent  instructions  of  morality,  how  to 
behave  themselves  wisely  through  the  several  stages  and 
callings  of  life.    (De  Septen.) 

Ver.  36.  If  thou  seest  a  man  of  understanding,  get  thee 
betimes  unto  him,  and  let  thy  foot  wear  the  steps  of  his 
door.]  "Op^rpi^t  rrpbc  axnov.  This  is  agreeable  to  the  ad- 
vice before  given,  to  seek  wisdom  early,  (iv.  12.)  It  also 
signifies  to  seek  diligently.  See  particularly  Jer.  xxv.  3. 
where  God  says,  ika\r\aa  opSpi^wv,  which  Theodoret  ex- 
pounds by  mifiiXf^g'  op^pii^itv  is  applied  to  such  as  care- 
fully attend  upon  any  person,  or  solicit  with  more  than  or- 
dinary diligence  any  business.  (See  Prov.  xi.  27.  xiii.  24. 
Psal.  Ixiii.  1.  Isa.xxvi.  0.  Hosea  vi.  1.  Ecclus.  xxxii.  11. 
xxxix.  5.) 

Ver.  37.  He  shall  establish  thine  heart,  and  give  thee 
wisdom  at  thine  own  desire.]  'ETriOvn'ia  tt;?  aoflag  aov  SoS-ij- 
atrai  am.  So  the  Roman,  and  some  other  editions  ;  but  the 
more  correct  ones  omit  aov,  which  only  perplexes  the  sense. 
The  literal  rendering  is.  The  desire  of  wisdom  shall  be  given 
thee ;  and  thus  the  Vulgate,  Concupiscentia  sapientia  da- 
bitur  tibi,  which  is  a  Hebraism,  and  equivalent  to  coneu- 
pita  sapienticB.  The  sense  is,  The  wisdom  which  thou  de- 
sirest  shall  be  bestowed  upon  thee ;  and  so  the  Tigurine 
version,  Et  quam  desideres,  sapientia  tibi  dabitur  ;  and  the 
Syriac  is  to  the  same  purpose,  Ipse  vias  tuas  diriget,  et 


quicquid  optaveris,  fe  docebit ;  or,  in  the  words  of  the 
Psalmist,  He  will  inform  thee,  and  teach  thee  in  tlie  way 
wherein  thou  shall  go,  and  guide  thee  with  his  eye.  (Psal. 
xxxii.  9.)  I  shall  only  observe  farther,  that  our  author 
in  the  latter  part  of  this  chapter  sets  down  five  means  or 
helps  for  the  attainment  of  wisdom :  1.  A  willing  mind. 
2.  Care  and  diligence.  3.  Hearing  useful  and  profitable 
things  read,  and  attending  upon  the  expositions  of  such 
teachers,  as  can  best  explain  the  great  truths  and  mysteries 
of  wisdom  or  religion.  4.  Meditating  upon  them  seriously, 
and  drawing  useful  reflections  from  them.  5.  To  crown 
all,  begging  God's  blessing  and  assistance  to  go  along 
with  and  prosper  our  own  endeavours. 

CHAP.    VTI. 

Ver.  3.  i^OW  not  upon  the  furrows  of  unrighteousness, 
and  thou  shall  not  reap  them  sevenfold.]  The  Scripture 
often  uses  this  comparison  in  speaking  of  sin.  See  Hosea 
X.  13.  and  the  prophet  uses  the  like  expression  in  the 
foregoing  verse  of  righteousness.  Sow  to  yourselves  rightH' 
ousness,  and  reap  in  mercy.  Job  has  the  same  observation 
in  the  like  terms.  They  that  plough  iniquity  and  sow  wicked- 
ness, reap  the  same,  (iv.  8.)  But  the  rendering  of  the  LXX. 
is  more  express,  uSov  rovg  dpoTpiwvrag  ra  aTona,  oi  Si  awii- 
povTCQ  avTa  o^vvag  Slipiovmv  iaxrrotQ.  And  thus  Solomon, 
He  that  soweth  iniquity  shall  reap  vanity,  (Prov.  xxii.  8.) 
which  the  LXX.  give  more  properly  and  fully,  6  (nrtfp&iv 
^avXa  Ofpiuii  koko,  TrXri-yTyv  Si  spywv  airov  avvTeXiaci,  And  St. 
Paul,  Whatsoever  a  man  soweth,  that  shall  he  also  reap  ;  he 
that  soweth  to  his  flesh,  shall  of  the  flesh  reap  corruption. 
(Gal.  vi.  7,  8.) 

Ver.  4.  Seek  not  of  the  Lord  pre-eminence,  neither  of  the 
king  the  seat  of  honour.]  The  design  of  the  wise  man  in 
this  and  the  two  following  verses  seems  to  be,  to  check 
the  ambitious  spirit  of  such  aspiring  per^ns  as  are  full  of 
themselves,  are  fond  of  titles,  and  forward  to  thrust  them- 
selves into  places  of  power  and  authority,  and  perhaps  are 
not  able  to  fill  them  with  sufficiency.  Like  the  sons  of 
Zebedee,  they  have  the  vanity  to  ask  to  sit  the  one  on  thd 
right  hand,  the  other  on  the  left,  in  the  kingdom,  whose 
forwardness  our  Saviour  reproved.  (Matt.  xx.  22.)  It  is 
observable,  that  those  who  are  most  pushing  for  pre-emi- 
nence, and  the  seat  of  honour,  are  generally  such  as  are 
least  qualified  for  it.  It  is  the  most  promising  circum- 
stance in  a  man's  favour,  and  the  surest  sign  of  merit,  when 
he  is  chosen  into  an  office  of  importance,  or  raised  to  some 
dignity,  against  his  own  will  and  inclination,  or  however 
without  his  seeking  or  applying  for  it.  Such  a  one  we  may 
be  sure  is  devoid  of  eunbition,  and  contents  himself  rather 
with  deserving  than  seeking  preferment.  This  is  well 
shadowed  in  Jotham's  parable,  (Judg.  ix.  15.)  wherein  the 
bramble  is  represented  as  more  ambitious  than  either  the 
olive,  fig-tree,  or  vine,  and  presently  accepts  of  that  power 
and  sovereignty,  which  the  rest  had  the  modesty  to  decline. 
This  is  applicable  to  preferments  in  the  church,  as  well  as 
state.  And  accordingly  Messieurs  du  Port-Royal  and  Ra- 
banus  extend  it  even  to  the  episcopate,  to  which  high  dig- 
nity humility  is  no  little  recommendation :  such  a  self- 
denying  and  modest  temper,  as  St.  Cyprian  commends  in 
Cornelius:  "  Episcopatum  nee  voluit,  nee  postulavit;  sed 
quietus  et  modestus,  et  quales  esse  consueverunt,  qui  ad 
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hunc  locum  diyinitus  eliguntur;  non  vim  fecit,  ut  episco- 
pus  fieret ;  sed  ipse  vim  passus  est,  ut  episcopatum  co 
actus  acciperet."  (Lib.  iv.  epist.  2.  ad  Anton.) 

Ver.  5.  Justify  not  thyself  before  the  Lord,  and  boast  not 
of  thy  wisdom  before  the  king.'\  The  former  part  seems  to 
be  an  imitation  of  Prov.  xxi.  2.  at  least  the  Vulgate  so  un- 
derstands it,  adding  the  latter  part  of  that  verse  (Quoniam 
ifgnitor  cordis  ipse  est)  to  this  passage  ;  and  indeed  the  ad- 
dition contains  a  substantial  reason  against  spiritual  pride, 
because  a  man,  however  plausible  or  sanctified  he  may 
appear  in  the  sight  of  others,  cannot  hope  or  think  to  im- 
pose upon  God,  who  knows  the  imperfection  of  our  best 
services,  and  that  no  flesh  should  glory  in  his  presence. 
As  merit  cannot  be  pleaded  before  God,  so  neither  must  it 
be  pretended  to  before  the  king,  whether  it  consists  in  the 
excellency  of  either  body  or  mind.  Our  author  only  in- 
stances in  wisdom,  by  which  he  condemns  an  affectation 
of  shewing  it  before  great  personages,  and  an  ambition  to 
be  distinguished  by  it  in  their  presence,  and,  above  all,  an 
attempt  either  to  equal  or  outshine  them.  As  princes,  and 
those  that  are  about  them,  would  be  thought  as  consider- 
able for  their  parts  and  capacity,  as  they  are  elevated 
above  others  in  point  of  rank  and  dignity,  they  have  a  sort 
of  jealousy,  a  kind  of  secret  dislike  against  such  as  make 
a  figure,  and  appear  any  way  to  rival  them.  If  persons 
beneath  them  have  a  train  of  followers,  and  much  court 
and  deference  are  paid  to  them,  and  great  things  are  said  in 
their  commendation ;  even  merit,  when  so  distinguished, 
becomes  frequently  disagreeable  to  the  great,  and  an  ob- 
ject of  their  hatred.  David  did  not  draw  upon  himself  the 
indignation  of  Saul,  till  his  great  valour  appeared,  was 
confessed,  and  extolled ;  nor  could  envy  bear  tb:it  depre- 
ciating song,  Saul  has  slain  his  thousands,  and  David  his 
ten  thousands.  Alexander  betrayed  a  sort  of  impatience, 
when  the  victories  of  Antipater,  or  any  of  his  generals, 
were  mentioned  t^him  with  applause  and  commendation; 
not  but  that  he  was  always  glad  that  his  enemies  were  van- 
quished, but  then  he  was  jealous  and  grieved,  that  it  was 
done  by  another  hand  than  his  own ;  "  Vinci  quidem  hostes 
volebat,sed  Antipatrum  vicisse  indignabatur,suae  demptum 
glorise  existimans,  quicquid  cessisset  alienas."  (Q.  Curt. 
lib.  vi.)  Demosthenes  mentions  the  like  temper  in  his 
father  Philip  ;  and  how  envy  and  discontent  work  in  the 
great,  we  may  see  in  a  much  lower  instance  mentioned  by 
Xenophon — that  the  young  Assyrian  prince  killed  Gobrias's 
son,  merely  because  he  had  outdone  him  in  dexterity,  and 
being  a  better  marksman  had  slain  a  lion,  and  a  bear, 
which  the  prince's  javelin  had  missed.  (KupoiratS.  lib.  iv.) 

Ver.  6.  Seek  not  to  be  a  judge,  being  not  able  to  take 
away  iniquity.']  i.  e.  To  break  through  or  withstand  all  the 
secret  artifices  of  iniquity  to  pervert  you ;  for  great  are 
the  dangers  and  temptations  to  which  a  judge's  ofiice  ex- 
poses him,  either  from  the  attempts  of  designing  men,  or 
the  importunity  and  solicitations  of  friends.  But  an  up- 
right and  uncorrupt  judge  will  guard  against  all  these,  as 
likewise  against  all  bribery,  injustice,  fear,  favour,  and 
even  compassion  and  tenderness  itself,  and  will  make 
every  consideration  give  way  to  justice  and  truth.  And 
ho  who  enters  upon  that  important  office,  without  a  mind 
resolutely  determined  to  resist  all  allurements,  that  may 
any  ways  blind  his  eyes,  and  prove  stumbling-blocks  in 
the  way  of  his  uprightness,  ought  not  to  accept,  much  less 


seek  and  apply  for,  so  weighty  a  trust ;  for  they  who 
thrust  themselves  into  the  tribunal,  and,  through  ambition, 
covetousness,  or  any  prevailing  interest,  betray  its  sacred 
oracles,  and  make  truth  itself  venal,  are  accountable  to 
God  and  the  public  for  every  instance  of  negligence,  cor- 
ruption, and  want  of  judgment.  The  judicious  Hooker 
applies  this  direction  to  the  high  stations  and  functions  in 
the  church ;  "  For  with  respect  to  these  it  always  behoveth 
men  to  take  good  heed,  lest  an  affection  for  the  dignity, 
without  a  due  regard  for  the  difficulty,  should  sophisticate 
that  true  and  sincere  judgment,  which  they  ought  to  have 
of  their  own  abilities,  an  inattention  to  which  has,  to  many 
forward  minds,  been  the  occasion  of  repentance  instead  of 
contentment."    (Eccl.  Pol.  b.  v.  p.  346.) 

Lest  at  any  time  thou  fear  the  person  of  the  mighty,  and 
lay  a  stumbling-block  in  the  way  of  thy  uprightness.]  i.  e. 
Should  commit  an  offence  against  thy  uprightness,  by  be- 
ing awed  through  the  power,  or  swayed  by  the  authority, 
of  the  great.  For  this  reason,  among  the  Jews,  the  judges 
of  less  authority  and  character  were  to  give  their  opinion 
first,  lest  they  should  be  biassed  by  the  judgment  of  those 
of  greater.  And  this  seems  to  be  the  meaning  of  that  pre- 
cept, Exod.  xxiii.  2.  Thou  shall  not  decline  after  many,  to 
wrest  judgment ;  and  the  charge  to  Joshua  is,  who  had  the 
care  of  God's  people  after  the  death  of  Moses,  Be  strong, 
and  of  a  good  courage,  be  not  afraid,  neither  be  thou  dis- 
mayed, (i.  9.)  Good-nature  and  tenderness,  which  are  com- 
mendable qualities  in  a  private  person,  often  become  cri- 
minal in  a  magistrate ;  his  silence,  easiness,  or  indifference, 
is,  as  it  were,  a  consent  to  the  crimes  of  others,  and  he 
commits  an  evil  as  often  as  he  docs  not  hinder  or  punish 
one.  A  judge,  says  Plato,  ought  to  be  both  wise  and  reso- 
lute ;  wise,  so  as  to  judge  for  himself,  and  not  be  influenced 
by  others  in  giving  his  determination;  and  resolute,  to  pro- 
nounce his  sentence  without  fears,  and  execute  it  without 
concern  or  partiality,  (lib.  ii.  de  Leg.)  Messieurs  of  Port- 
Royal  apply  this  passage  to  the  governors  of  the  church, 
in  whom  courage  is  an  essential  qualification.  They  ought 
to  be  instant  in  season  and  out  of  season,  to  reprove  and  re- 
buke with  all  authority  such  as  oppose  the  truth,  or  occa- 
sion its  being  spoken  against,  through  an  evil  conduct. 
Athanasius,  Chrysostom,  and  other  primitive  lights  of  the 
church,  were  as  remarkable  for  their  resolution  and  cou- 
rage on  such  occasions,  as  for  their  charity  and  meekness 
on  others.  And  the  prayer  of  St.  Peter  and  John  is,  Lord, 
behold  their  threatenings,  and  grant  unto  thy  servants,  that 
with  all  boldness  they  may  speak  thy  word.  (Acts  iv.  29.) 
If  the  heart  be  wanting,  all  other  qualifications  lose  their 
influence ;  even  the  finest  understanding  without  this  will 
make  but  slow  progress  in  the  work  of  the  Lord. 

Ver.  7.  Offend  not  against  the  multitude  of  a  city,  and 
then  thou  shall  not  cast  thyself  down  among  the  people.]  The 
words  and  then,  inserted  without  authority,  by  our  trans- 
lators, perplex  the  sense.  The  meaning,  according  to  Cal- 
met,  is.  Provoke  not  the  multitude  or  people  by  rough  lan- 
guage, or  a  haughty  and  imperious  behaviour,  or  by  an 
odious  and  disagreeable  law,  or  a  hard  and  oppressive 
sentence,  which  may  stir  them  up  to  mutiny  or  rebellion ; 
nor  run  into  the  other  extreme  by  an  abject  flattery,  or 
mean  compliance,  which  will  make  them  insolent  and  as- 
suming; but  preserve  a  medium  between  pride,  which  irri- 
tates, and  abjectedncss,  which  occasions  scorn  and  con- 
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tempt.  Nothing  is  more  difficult  than  so  to  temper  seve- 
rity and  complaisance,  as  to  preserve  the  love  and  affec- 
tion of  the  people,  and,  at  the  same  time,  not  to  relax  dis- 
cipline, or  lose  authority;  which  Tacitus  remarks  as  a 
particular  happiness  in  Agricola,  "  Nee  illi,  quod  est  ra- 
rissimum,  aut  facilitas  autoritatem,  aut  severitas  amorem 
diminuit."  (In  Vit.  Agric.)  Rehoboam  is  a  signal  instance 
of  the  danger  of  offending  the  multitude :  by  following  the 
advice  of  the  young  men,  he  answers  the  Israelites  roughly; 
and  by  threatening  to  chastise  them  with  scorpions,  he 
endeavours  to  frighten  them  into  obedience.  Nor  was  he 
less  imprudent  in  sending  Adoniram  as  his  ambassador 
to  them,  who  had  the  principal  care  of  those  tributes  of 
which  they  complained,  the  consequence  of  which  was, 
that  they  stoned  him ;  and  the  king  himself  was  obliged  to 
provide  for  his  own  safety  by  flight.  (1  Kings  xii.  11. 18.) 
Vatablus  understands  the  passage  of  mixing  in  popular  tu- 
mults and  quarrels.  And  so  the  Syriac  seems  to  take  it, 
Ne  reum  te  reddas  inter  turbam  civitatis,  et  in  judicia  ejus 
tie  te  prtecipites.  And  Coverdale's  and  the  Geneva  ver- 
sions favour  this  sense.  Cast  not  thyself  among  the  people. 
Grotius  expounds  it  of  offending  with  the  multitude,  and 
stooping  so  low  as  to  imitate  their  vices.  Messieurs  of  Port- 
Royal,  according  to  their  custom,  apply  this  to  the  pastors 
of  the  church,  who  should  be  careful  of  their  charge,  and 
not  by  an  indiscreet  behaviour  offend,  or  an  evil  one  mis- 
lead, their  flock,  and  so  forfeit  their  character,  and  cast 
themselves  down  among  them. 

Ver.  8.  Bind  not  one  sin  upon  another,  for  in  one  thou 
shall  not  be  unpunished.]  The  literal  rendering  of  the  Greek 
is.  Bind  not  sin  twice,  either  by  repeating  the  same  sin,  or 
committing  different  sins,  one  after  another.  According  to 
the  Geneva  version.  Bind  not  two  sins  together,  we  may 
understand  complicated  sins,  such  as  are  usually  attended 
with  and  draw  on  the  commission  of  others ;  or,  if  this  be 
applied  to  judges  and  persons  in  a  public  character,  the 
advice  to  them  is,  that  they  should  be  particularly  circum- 
spect as  to  their  conduct,  because,  besides  their  own,  they 
are  answerable  for  the  sins  of  others,  whom  their  exam- 
ples or  influence  may  have  induced  to  offend.  The  wise 
man  here  imitates  the  phrase  of  the  sacred  penmen,  who 
often  compare  a  continued  course  of  sin  to  a  chain  com- 
posed of  many  links.  (See  Prov.  v.  22.  Isa.  v.  18.  Aug. 
Conf.  lib.  viii.  cap.  5.) 

Ver.  9.  Say  not,  God  will  look  upon  the  multitude  of  my 
oblations,  &c.]  As  God  is  all-sufficient,  the  earth  and  the 
fulness  thereof  belonging  unto  him,  he  has  no  need  of  a 
multitude  of  oblations,  it  is  the  heart  which  he  chiefly  re- 
gards, and  looks  upon  the  number  or  richness  of  the  pre- 
sents which  a  man  brings,  only  in  proportion  as  the  person 
himself  is  agreeable  to  him.  As  God  requires  us  to  serve 
him  in  spirit  and  in  truth,  we  must  not  content  ourselves 
with  such  outward  marks  of  piety  only,  nor  place  any  such 
merit  in  them,  as  to  imagine  that  they  can  purchase  pardon, 
or  procure  acceptance.  Superstition  indeed  hath  fondly 
dreamt,  that  even  the  Deity  may  be  won  by  gifts;  and 
therefore  Porphyry  hath  well  defined  one  species  of  it  to 
be,  vir6\tf\ptg  rov  StKO^ttv  SvvaaOai  to  Otlov:  (lib.  ii.  Iltpl 
airox-)  An  apprehension  that  the  Deity  may  be  bribed; 
which  he  observes  was  the  cause  of  all  those  bloody  sa- 
crifices among  the  heathens,  who  imagined  by  virtue  of 
them  to  be  released  from  their  sins.      Plato  makes  one 


species  of  atheism  to  be  a  persnasion,  that  even  wicked 
and  unjust  men  will  be  accepted  for  their  gifts;  but  he 
wisely  observes,  that  God  is  not  to  be  dealt  with,  wc:  toki- 
<m7C.  as  a  greedy  usurer,  in  this  manner.  (De  Leg.  lib.  x. 
Simplic.  in  Epict.  cap.  38.  Ecclus.  xxxiv.  19.)  This  irre- 
ligious temper,  in  supposing  by  gifts  or  money  to  purchase 
heaven,  Lucian  well  exposes  in  his  treatise  De  Sacrificiis; 
nor  is  Juvenal  less  facetious,  with  a  superstitious  Egyptian, 
in  the  following  lines : — 

"  Illius  lacrumae,  meditataque  murmura  praestant, 

Ut  veniam  culpae  non  abnuat,  ansere  magno 

Scilicet,  et  tenui  popano  corruptus  Osiris."  (Sat. vi.  540.) 

Ver.  10.  Be  not  faint-hearted  when  thou  makest  thy 
prayer,  and  neglect  not  to  give  alms.]  Be  not  discouraged 
in  thy  prayers,  nor  fall  into  despair  about  the  success  of 
them,  if  they  are  not  immediately  answered,  or  in  the  man- 
ner thou  wouldest  have  them ;  if  God  defers  giving  what 
you  ask  of  him,  he  sees  perhaps  that  it  is  not  proper  or  ex- 
pedient for  you  to  have  it;  or  imagine  that  you  have  some 
way  asked  or  done  amiss,  and  comfort  yourself,  that  he  will 
at  length  reward  your  patience  and  trust  in  him.  To  your 
prayers  add  alms,  as  the  most  effectual  means  to  redeem 
past  transgressions.  The  words  are  also  capable  of  this 
farther  sense,  according  to  Calmet, — Be  not  afraid  of  asking 
too  much  of  God,  who  is  infinitely  rich,  and  has  gifts  of 
immense  value  to  bestow;  but  covet  earnestly  the  best 
gifts,  and  do  not  ask  trifles  of  him,  which  are  beneath  his 
majesty  to  be  acquainted  with,  or  grant.  Imitate  Solomon 
herein,  who  asked  not  long  life,  honour,  or  riches,  which, 
in  the  opinion  of  men,  are  of  great  worth ;  but  only  true 
wisdom,  a  gift  worthy  of  God  to  bestow,  and  of  such  a 
prince  to  ask. 

Ver.  11.  Laugh  no  man  to  scorn  in  the  bitterness  of  his 
soul.]  i,  e.  Insult  not  any  poor  or  nnfortunate  person,  for 
he  that  insults  such  a  one,  affronts  God  that  made  him  so  ; 
according  to  that  of  Solomon,  Whoso  mocketh  the  poor, 
reproacheth  his  Maker  ;  and  he  that  is  glad  at  calamities, 
shall  not  be  unpunished.  (Prov.  xvii.  5.)  If  a  man  falls 
into  disgrace,  or  comes  to  misfortunes  through  his  own 
fault  or  mismanagement,  even  then  one  should  spare 
reproaches,  and  consider  that  he  has  probably  suffered 
enough  for  his  folly  and  imprudence,  without  our  in- 
creasing his  confusion,  or  adding  to  the  load  of  his  misery: 
but  as  to  such  as  lie  under  natural  infirmities,  either  of 
body  or  mind,  who  perhaps  are  born  blind,  or  deficient  in 
understanding,  or  such  as  are  reduced  to  poverty,  through 
some  sad  accident,  and  not  through  any  real  fault  or  neg- 
ligence of  their  own  ;  to  sport  with  such  unhappy  objects, 
to  pronounce  their  calamities  judgments,  and  to  suppose 
or  represent  them  or  their  parents  as  sinners  above  all 
others,  whom  we  ought  rather  to  pity  and  to  comfort,  is  not 
only  an  instance  of  rash  censure,  but  of  great  cruelty.  True 
humanity  and  a  generous  compassion  rather  sympathize 
with  the  afl[licted,  and  weep  with  those  that  weep,  espe- 
cially such  as  Providence  has  visited  in  so  severe  a  man- 
ner, for  its  own  wise  ends.  We  have  an  instance  of  this 
unkind  behaviour  and  rude  insult  in  Shimei  cursing  Da- 
vid, when  he  fled  in  great  anguish  and  grief  from  the  face 
of  his  son  Absalom :  (2  Sara,  xvi.)  and  in  that  scornful 
taunt  of  the  Babylonians  to  the  Israelites  in  their  heavi- 
ness, Sing  tis  one  of  the  songs  of  Zion.  (Psal.  cxxxvii.) 
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Isocrates  has  just  the  same  sentiment  with  our  author,  and 
assigns  the  like  strong  reason  against  upbraiding  others  in 
their  distress,  (uj|8m  (jvfKpopav  ovEtSttryc,  Kotvjj  yap  v  rvxn>  koI 
rb  fiiXXov  aoparov.    (Ad  Daemon.) 

Ver.  12.  Devise  not  a  lie  against  thy  brother.]  M^  aporp/a 
\pivSog.  (See  the  like  expression,  ver.  3.)  Calmet  thinks 
the  original  word  was,  charasch,  which  signifies  to  invent, 
as  well  as  to  plough.  There  is  the  like  advice,  Prov.  iii.  29. 
where  the  Hebrew  word  is  the  same,  which  makes  it  proba- 
ble that  the  author  here  alludes  to  that  passage.  The  LXX. 
have  well  rendered  the  place,  jujj  rticryvp  tjri  aov  (j>i\ov  koko, 
irapotKovvTa  Koi  TrtTToi^ora  iiri  aoi,  which  our  version  gives 
but  imperfectly.  The  sense  is,  Do  not  invent  any  false 
accusation,  or  raise  any  calumny,  evil  suspicion,  or  slan- 
der, against  thy  friend  or  brother ;  an  injury  of  this  sort 
done  to  so  near  a  relation,  and  one  that  puts  his  confidence 
in  thee,  \vill  aggravate  the  guilt ;  or,  if  we  understand  this 
of  lying,  strictly  so  called,  the  phrase  then  denotes  the 
secret  and  clandestine  manner  of  it.  It  is  a  Hebraism, 
which  signifies  to  work  under  ground,  that,  as  the  hus- 
bandman toils  in  ploughing  up  the  ground,  to  raise  an  in- 
crease from  it,  so  a  wicked  man  labours  in  his  mind,  and 
turneth  over  his  heart  to  invent  a  lie,  which  he  may  do 
mischief  with. 

Neither  do  the  like  to  thy  friend.]  MijSe  ^iXt^  to  o/uoiov 
xoiii.  This  differs  very  little  from  the  former  clause,  and 
all  the  ancient  versions  explain  it  as  meaning  the  same 
thing.  Our  learned  Fuller  only  gives  a  different  sense  to 
this  passage,  "  Do  not  secretly  forge  a  lie,  nor,  while  you 
are  devising  or  propagating  it,  act  the  false  friend,  by  be- 
having outwardly  as  a  friend  would  do,  that  you  may  spread 
the  falsehood  more  securely,  and  do  mischief  more  success- 
fully."   (Miscell.  Sac.  p.  37.) 

Ver.  13.  Use  not  to  make  any  manner  of  lie.]  In  the  fore- 
going verse  the  wise  man  cautions  against  calumniating 
a  friend  or  a  brother  by  false  accusations ;  and,  lest  any 
should  infer  from  thence  a  liberty  to  traduce  and  abuse 
others  not  so  related,  and  that  lying  is  sometimes  allowa- 
ble, he  very  properly  adds,  Use  not  any  manner  of  lie;  i.  e. 
speak  truth  upon  all  occasions,  in  affairs  of  little  as  well  as 
of  greater  moment.  Some  ancient  philosophers,  indeed, 
and  even  some  fathers, have  thought,  that  an  occasional  lie 
was  innocent  in  some  certain  cases;  as  when  told,  for  in- 
stance, to  avoid  a  greater  evil,  as  poisons  are  given  to 
expel  poison.  St.  Austin  absolutely  maintains  the  con- 
trary in  a  set  treatise  on  the  subject ;  it  is  likewise  forbid- 
den in  the  law  without  exception,  and  by  our  Saviour  in 
the  gospel. 

For  the  custom  thereof  is  not  good.]  It  will  by  degrees 
leacTyou  to  other  bad  acts,  as  perjury  and  false  swearing. 
Thus  Cicero,  "  Qui  mcntiri  solet,  pejerare  solet :  quern 
ego,  ut  mentiatur,  inducere  possum;  ut  pejeret,  exorare 
facile  potero."  (Pro  Rose.) 

Ver.  14.  Use  not  many  words  in  a  multitude  of  elders.] 
If,  by  elders,  we  understand  ancient  men,  there  is  exactly 
the  same  advice,  xxxii.  9.  When  ancient  men  are  in  place, 
usenot  many  words,  for  before  such,  reserve  and  silence  are 
always  commendable,  especially  in  the  younger  sort :  but 
if  by  elders  we  mean  senators,  and  persons  of  a  public  cha- 
racter, Senatus  potentum,  as  the  oriental  versions  have  it, 
the  advice  then  is  to  speak  gravely,  weightily,  iv  oXlyoic 
TToWa,  much  in  a  little ;  not  to  affect  a  show  of  learning, 
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or  sport  with  turns  of  fancy ;  not  to  wander  from  the  matter 
in  debate,  or  tire  the  audience  by  a  tedious  harangue, 
which  is  wasting  the  time  of  such  a  solemn  assembly, 
where  only  matters  of  the  greatest  consequence  are  at- 
tended to,  and  come  under  their  cognizance. 

Make  not  much  babbling,  when  thou  prayest.]  Use  not 
vain  repetitions  by  asking  the  same  things  in  thy  pray- 
ers. The  Scripture  represents  the  worshippers  of  Baal 
as  much  addicted  to  this,  who  cried  from  morning  until 
evening,  O  Baal,  hear  us ;  and  it  is  the  character  of  the 
heathen  in  general,  that  they  thought  to  be  heard  for  their 
much  speaking.  Such  repetitions  our  Saviour  condemns, 
but  he  does  not  thereby  forbid  us  to  pray  often;  but  that 
we  should  not  be  always  making  the  same  requests, 
through  distrust  or  infidelity,  as  if  God  would  not  other- 
wise attend  to  our  prayers,  or  they  would  be  ineffectual 
without  them.  (See  Eccles.  v.  2.)  St.  Chrysostom  under- 
stands this  passage  of  frequent  relapses  into  sin,  and 
asking  forgiveness  often  for  the  same  faults;  as  if  the 
advice  was,  Repent  sincerely  of  your  sins,  that  thou 
mayst  not  be  obliged  to  mention  them  often  in  your  con- 
fession to  God ;  and  walk  so  circumspectly,  as  not  to 
be  every  day  asking  pardon  for  repeated  transgressions. 
(In  Psal.  Ixxxiv.) 

Ver.  15.  Hate  not  laborious  work,  neither  husbandry, 
which  the  Most  High  hath  ordained.]  The  words.  Gen.  iii. 
19.  In  the  sweat  of  thy  brow  thou  shall  eat  bread,  until  thou 
return  wito  the  ground,  are  not  only  a  curse,  but  they  seem 
to  carry  in  them  the  force  of  a  precept,  enjoining  Adam, 
and  all  his  posterity,  to  take  pains  for  their  livelihood,  and 
to  employ  themselves  diligently  in  their  several  generations 
for  their  own  support,  and  the  profit  of  others,  who  may 
stand  in  need  of  their  help.  It  plainly  appears  to  be  a 
precept  of  Divine  institution,  and  not  merely  a  curse,  be- 
cause Adam,  before  he  had  deserved  a  curse,  was  yet  en- 
joined this  task,  to  dress  and  keep  the  garden,  and  not 
merely  to  enjoy  the  pleasures  of  it.  And  though  its  ferti- 
lity was  such  as  perhaps  not  to  need  any  husbandry  ;  yet 
God,  by  thus  employing  Adam,  intended  that  he  should  be 
a  law  and  an  example  to  his  posterity.  And  as  Adam 
lived  himself,  so  we  may  presume  he  bred  up  his  children 
in  like  manner ;  his  two  first-born,  though  heirs-apparent 
to  all  the  world,  had  yet  their  peculiar  employments,  the 
one  in  tillage,  the  other  in  pasturage.  (Gen.  iv.  2.)  Ac- 
cording to  the  learned  Bochart,  the  improvement  of  soil 
was  at  first  by  the  direction  and  instruction  of  the  Most  High 
himself;  and  Cain,  a  tiller  of  the  ground,  had  the  rudiments 
of  husbandry  communicated  to  him  by  inspiration.  (Hieroz. 
par.  i.  lib.  ii.)  Anciently  the  greatest  men  esteemed  nothing 
more  honourable  and  worthy  their  study  than  the  art  of 
husbandry ;  this  was  the  occupation  of  the  patriarchs  of 
the  Old  Testament,  and  of  the  first  founders  of  king- 
doms and  states.  Among  the  Jews,  Persians,  Greeks, 
and  Romans,  kings,  consuls,  dictators,  generals,  were  not 
ashamed  of  this  employment.  Not  to  mention  Cato,  Varro, 
Virgil,  Pliny,  and  other  great  names,  who  tempered  the  se- 
verity of  their  studies  with  the  pleasing  toils  of  agricul- 
ture ;  some  of  the  first  note  among  the  Romans  in  the  mili- 
tary art,  and  of  the  greatest  service  to  the  commonwealth, 
such  as  Camillus,  Regulus,  Fabius,  and  Cincinnatus,  were 
fetched  from  the  plough,  as  Gideon  was  among  the  Israelites 
from  the  thrashing-floor;  and  Elisha  was  called  to  the  high 
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office  of  a  prophet,  as  he  was  driving  one  of  Uie  twelve 
ploughs  his  father  bad  going  in  the  field. 

Ver.  16.  Number  not  thyself  among  the  multitude  of  sin- 
ners, but  remember  that  wrath  will  not  tarry  long.'ji.  e. 
Join  not  thyself  to,  nor  be  ranked  with,  the  congregation  of 
wicked  and  ungodly  men;  but  be  assured,  that  God  will 
take  speedy  vengeance  of  all  such  as  know  not  him ;  or 
possibly  it  may  mean.  Do  not  comfort  thyself  with  the  great 
number  of  sinners  that  are  concerned  jointly  with  thee,  or 
that  are  to  be  found  at  large  in  the  world,  as  if  a  society 
in  wickedness  was  any  alleviation  of  thy  fault,  or  was 
ftny  safeguard  or  security  to  thee.  The  Alexandrian  MS. 
agrees  with  the  copy  which  our  translators  follow,  and  so 
does  the  Vulgate.  Most  other  Greek  copies  transpose 
part  of  this  and  the  following  verse  thus :  /u>)  npoaXoylKov 
mavrov  iv  wXi'iOtt  afxaprwXuiv'  rawflvuiaov  a<j>6Spa  t»;i/  ;/iu\»)i> 
ffou.  Mvifa^rfri  Sri  0^717  oil  y(poviii'  ori  £kSik»j<th;  aatjiovQ  irvp 
Kol  <TK<i)\riK'  which  Coverdaie's  version  follows.  The  Sy- 
riac  and  Arabic  in  rendering  ver.  17.  take  no  notice  of 
the  vengeance  of  the  ungodly,  nor  the  punishment  here  as- 
signed them  ;  the  reason  there  given  for  humility  is  gene- 
ral, and  affects  every  man,  Quoniam  postremus  omnium 
hominum  finis  ad  vermes  et  corruptionem  tendit. 

Ver.  17.  The  vengeance  of  the  ungodly  is  fire  and  worms.'\ 
Some  understand  this  passage  of  the  dead  bodies  of  cri- 
minals, that  were  denied  burial,  and  consumed  by  worms, 
but  more  commonly  by  fire,  lest  they  should  infect  the  city 
by  their  stench  ;  but  it  seems  as  if  a  greater  and  more  in- 
tense punishment  than  that  in  the  valley  of  Ilinnom,  was 
here  to  be  understood.  It  has  been  variously  controverted 
among  learned  men,  what  this  fire  and  worm  are  ;  whether 
they  be  real  and  material,  or  are  only  to  be  understood  in 
a  metaphorical  sense ;  whether  under  the  hame  of  fire  any 
thing  more  is  meant  than  sharp  burning  pain,  and  by 
worms  than  remorse  of  conscience,  and  the  despair  of  sin- 
ners in  another  life.  The  fathers  are  greatly  divided  in 
their  sentiments  on  this  point,  and  the  same  father  often 
differs  from  himself,  particularly  St.  Jerome  and  St.  Austin. 
Those  who  maintain  the  former  opinion  support  it,  1.  By 
some  texts  of  Scripture  taken  according  to  the  latter, 
particularly  Isa.  Ixvi.  24.  Mark  ix.  43—46.  48.  2.  They 
quote  Judith  xvi.  17.  where  we  read,  that  the  Almighty 
will  take  vengeance  of  the  wicked  in  the  day  of  judgment, 
by  putting  fire  and  worms  into  their  flesh,  and  they  shall 
feel  them,  and  weep  for  ever,  kXovctovtoi  ev  ala^riati  liog 
aiwvoc ;  or  if  we  read  Kavtrovrai,  with  a  late  learned  edi- 
tor of  Justin  Martyr  (which  conjecture  is  confirmed  by  the 
Syriac  rendering  of  the  place),  the  sense  will  conclude 
much  stronger  for  a  material  fire.  3.  They  urge  the  Vul- 
gate translation  of  the  passage  before  us,  Quoniam  vin- 
dicta  camis  impii,  ignis  el  vermis,  which  explicitness  de- 
notes, say  they,  according  to  St.  Austin,  not  only  that  the 
wicked  shall  be  punished,  but  that  the  seat  of  the  punish- 
ment shall  be  their  flesh,  and  in  it  they  shall  suffer  both  by 
fire  and  worms.  Lastly,  they  say,  that  the  concurrent 
sense  of  the  Latin  church  is  for  a  real  fire.  On  the  other 
side  it  is  answered,  that  the  texts  of  Scripture  above  are 
to  be  understood  metaphorically,  and  refer  to  the  punish- 
ment in  the  valley  of  Hinnom,  the  figure  and  picture  of 
hell.  2.  That  the  quotation  from  Judith  is  apocryphal, 
and  may  likewise  have  the  same  reference.  3.  As  to  the 
Vulgate  rendering  of  this  place,   it  is  arguing  only  from  a 


single  translation;  we  meet  with  no  mention  of  the  ilesb  in 
any  Greek  copy,  nor  in  the  Syriac  or  Arabic  versions. 
4.  The  testimony  of  the  Greek  church  is  as  strong  for  the 
contrary  opinion.  But  I  see  no  reason  vshy  both  these 
may  not  be  admitted,  and  reconciled  in  the  following  man- 
ner, viz.  That  corporal  sensible  pain,  such  as  that  of  fire 
and  worms,  shall  torment  the  bodies  of  the  wicked,  and 
stings  of  self-condemnation  and  the  horror  of  despair  shall 
wound  and  gnaw  (heir  conscience.  Take  the  expression 
either  way,  sufficient  unto  the  sinner  is  the  evil  thereof,  and 
dreadful  is  his  portion. 

Ver.  18.  Change  not  a  friend  for  any  good  by  no  mearis.} 
Mfi  aXAa^yc  (ptXov  (viKiv  a8<a<j)0(jou.  This  is  accurately  ren- 
dered, aSia^opoc,  signifying  rather  indifferent  and  ordinary, 
than  precious  or  valuable;  and  so  the  Tigurine  version 
has  it,  Ne  permutes  amicum  re  vnlgari.  But  the  place  is 
probably  corrupt,  and  the  true  reading  is,  lia(^6pov,  and  so 
one  MS.  actually  does  read.  Grabe  has  so  restored  it 
from  conjecture;  and  Casaubon  makes  the  same  emenda- 
tion. See  notes  on  Theoph.  Char.  p.  89.  where  the  defi- 
nition of  sordidness  is,  ^tiZwXla  rov  Sta^opov  vkIq  tov  Kaig6v. 
We  have  Sia^opov  in  the  sense  of  riches,  2  Mace.  i.  35. 
iii.  6.  iv.  8.  and  the  oriental  versions  expound  it  by  pecu- 
nia  in  this  very  place.  It  should  also  be  so  corrected, 
xxvii.  1.  xlii.  7.  Euripides  expresses  himself  upon  th* 
subject  like  this  writer, 

"OoTig  2e  TrXovTOv  ri  a6ivog  fiviWov  <f)iXu)v 
'Ayadwv  KCKTriaOai  ^ovXtrai,  kokoic  ^povtc. 

And  Plato  speaks  to  the  same  purpose  ;  fiovXoi^nv  <j)(kov 
ayaOov  fxaWov  Ti  to  Aaptlov  ^(pvaiov  Kr/jo-ao-Oai.  This  writer's 
sentiments  upon  friend.ship  are  much  to  be  admired ;  he 
sets  the  like  value  upon  it,  vi.  14,  1.5. 

Ver.  19.  Forego  not  a  wise  and  good  woman,  for  her 
grace  is  above  gold.^  Mfi  aaroxei  ywaiKog  ao<firic  Kai  ayaOijC, 
i.  e.  Miss  not  of  a  good  and  valuable  woman,  but  let  such 
a  one  be  thy  principal  aim  and  mark  to  choose  for  a  wife, 
and  take  care  not  to  err  or  mistake  in  a  matter  of  such 
importance.  The  metaphor  is  taken  from  shooting  at  a 
mark.  (See  the  like  expression,  viii.  9.)  A  woman  of  such 
qualities  as  are  here  described,  viz.  discretion  and  good- 
ness, is  a  gift  that  cometh  of  the  Lord,  and  ought  to  be  es- 
teemed beyond  all  riches,  and  preferred  before  what  the 
world  calls  a  great  fortune.  She  is  such  a  peculiar  blessing, 
that  this  author  says,  She  shall  be  given  in  the  portion  of 
them  that  fear  the  Lord,  (xxxvi.  3.)  The  Vulgate  under- 
stands this  of  not  divorcing  a  person  of  such  accomplish- 
ments; but  this  advice  seems  useless,  with  regard  to  one  so 
well  qualified  to  make  a  man  happy,  and  is  giyen  more 
fully,  ver.  20. 

Ver.  20.  Whereas  thy  servant  worketh  truly,  entreat  him 
not  evil,  nor  the  hireling  that  bestoweth  himself  wholly  for 
thee.]  AiSovra  \pvxfiv  avTov-  i.  e.  Who  wastes  and  impairs 
his  life,  his  health,  and  strength,  in  thy  service,  exposed  to 
a  variety  of  dangers,  and  particularly  to  heat  and  cold,  and 
the  inclemency  of  the  seasons:  (Gen.  xxxi.  40.)  some  of 
them  following  such  laborious  occupations  as  insensibly 
ruin  their  health,  and  others  such  as  render  them  continu- 
ally liable  to  hurts  and  accidents.  The  author  seems  to 
make  a  difference  between  a  servant  and  a  mercenary,  the 
work  imposed  upon  the  latter  being  generally  more  intense 
and  severe ;  but  he  requires  diligence  in  both,  not  merely 
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an  eye-service,  and  orders  a  proportionable  recompence 
and  return  to  be  made  to  them.  Not  to  entreat  them  evil 
by  menaces  or  blows,  nor  to  exercise  any  act  of  inhuma- 
Hity  or  injustice  towards  them;  not  merely  to  consider 
what  strictly  and  rigidly,  but  what  may  fairly  and  equita- 
bly be  done  to  them.  Seneca  seems  well  to  have  settled 
this:  "  Servis  imperare  moderate  laus  est;  et  in  mancipio 
cogitandum,  non  quantum  illud  impune  pati  possit,  sed 
quantum  permittat  aequi  bonique  natura,  quae  parcere 
etiam  captivis,  et  pretio  partis  jubet."  (Lib.  i.  de  Clem. 
cap.  18.) 

Ver.  21.  Let  thy  soul  love  a  good  servant,  and  defraud 
him  not  of  liberty. . .]  The  author  is  not  here  speaking  of  a 
slave  taken  in  war,  or  bought  with  money  at  a  market,  but 
of  a  native  Jew,  who  serves  a  Jewish  master;  the  law  ap- 
pointed that  such  a  one  should  have  his  liberty  in  the  sab- 
batical year.  (Exod.  xxi.  2.  Deut.  xv.  12.)  The  sense  of 
the  passage  is.  Refuse  him  not  his  liberty  at  the  stated  and 
appointed  time ;  and  as  he  has  risked  his  health  and  life  in 
thy  service,  treat  him  not  as  a  slave,  but  with  the  tender- 
ness of  a  friend  or  brother.  Some  of  the  heathen  moralists 
have  expressed  the  same  favourable  regard  for  good  ser- 
vants. Thus  Seneca:  "Servi  sunt?  imo  homines.  Servi 
sant?  imo  contubernales.  Servisunt?  imo  humiles  amici. 
Servi  sunt?  imo  conservi,  si  cogitaveris  tantundem  in 
ntrosque  licere  fortunae."  (Epist.  47.)  Euripides  says,  the 
name  of  a  servant  carries  something  of  a  disgrace  in  it,  but 
a  good  servant,  in  all  respects,  is  not  inferior  to  a  free  man : 

Ev  fCLp  Tl  ToTc  COuXo«T(V  ai(T\{lVtlV  l^tOEt, 

Tovvofia'  Ta  S'  aWa  iravTa  twv  tXiv^tpwv 

OvStlQ  KOKIUIV  BovXoQ,  OdTtQ  ttT^Xo^  y.         (lon.  854.) 

We  have  a  remarkable  instance  of  regard  shewed  to  a  good 
servant  by  the  centurion,  Luke  vii.  1.  but  St.  Paul's  ten- 
derness for  Onesiraus  cannot  be  paralleled,  whom  he  vouch- 
safes to  call  his  own  bowels,  not  a  servant,  but  above  a  ser- 
vant, a  brother  beloved,  both  in  the  flesh,  and  in  the  Lord. 
(Philem.  ver.  12.  16.  see  also  A  post.  Constit.  lib.  iv.  cap. 
12.  Ecclus.  xxxiii.  -SO,  31.) 

Ver.  24.  Hast  thou  daughters?  have  a  care-  of  their  body, 
and  shew  not  thyself  cheerful  towards  them.]  i.  e.  Be  not  too 
indulgent,  or  over  fond  of  them,  nor  ready  to  grant  them 
every  liberty  they  may  wish  to  have,  for  liberty  often  ter- 
minates ill  some  bad  consequence.  Too  much  indulgence 
was  the  ruin  of  Dinah  ;  her  curiosity  to  visit  the  daughters 
of  the  land  at  a  festival  time,  and  to  partake  of  their  amuse- 
ments and  sports,  was  the  occasion  of  her  defilement.  (Gen. 
xxxiv.)  Juvenal  advises  to  keep  young  men  out  of  the 
way  of  all  company  that  may  corrupt  their  morals ;  but  this 
caution  is  much  more  necessary  with  respect  to  women, 
whose  sex  being  so  delicate,  their  modesty  should  be  prin- 
cipally attended  to  and  secured,  and  the  carriage  of  all 
about  them  be  more  circumspect  and  reserved  before  them. 
Cato  the  censor  carried  his  resentment  very  high  for  a  sa- 
lute only  given  in  the  presence  of  his  daughter.  (In  Vit. 
Cat.)  The  wise  Solon's  saying,  Ovyarpl  fifi  irpoafitiStacrgg, 
'va  ftfi  vrmpov  Saicpveryc,  is  very  like  that  of  our  author.  And 
Phocylides,  to  prevent  any  accident  abroad  by  company 
to  young  virgins,  well  advises ; 

TlapOiviKriv  2J  <pv\a<T(Te  TroXuicXffoToic  ^aXa/xniai, 

t/lnti  fuv  uxp'-  ya/jLwv  TTpo  Sofjiwv  6(l>0tivai  tao-pc-     (Ver.  203.) 


As  to  the  care  necessary  to  be  observed  towards  children 
in  general,  expressed  in  ver.  2.3.  the  like  particulars  are  in- 
sisted on  in  the  Apostolical  Constitutions;  'EKSrSaoncsrE  v/juSv 
Ta  TiKva  Tov  Xo-yov  Kuptou'  otu^ete  Se  avra  irXtfyaig  koi  Sapfiotg, 
Koi  iroiiiTS  vTroTaKTiKO.'  aTTo  fipi(j)Ovg  SiodcrKovTig  aiiTa  hpa  ypdfi- 
fxara,  k.  t.  X.  (lib.  iv.  cap.  11.)  and  at  the  conclusion,  the 
same  direction  is  given  about  fixing  them  in  marriage  soon 
and  wisely.  The  education  of  daughters  among  the  Jews 
was  formerly  very  strict  and  severe ;  they  seldom  let  them 
be  seen  abroad,  and,  for  this  reason,  a  daughter  is  called  in 
Hebrew,  alma;  i.  e.  one  concealed,  or  shut  up. 

Ver.  2.5.  Marry  thy  daughter,  and  so  shall  thou  have  per- 
formed a  weighty  matter,  but  give  her  to  a  man  of  understand- 
ing.] The  Jews  had  a  high  opinion  of  the  married  state,  and 
matched  their  children  early,  which  they  did  to  fix  their  incli- 
nationSjbut  were  very  cautious  about  the  moral  qualifications 
of  their  intended  son-in-law.  And  indeed  in  marryingdaugh- 
ters,  regard  ought  chiefly  to  be  had  to  those  which  are  like- 
liest to  promote  their  best  and  truest  interest.  For  happi- 
ness is  not  possible  to  be  attained  in  the  conjugal  state 
without  true  worth  and  virtue  in  the  associate,  which  arc  not 
always  the  attendants  of  high  birth,  wealth,  or  honour. 
Parents,  therefore,  in  settling  their  children,  should  not 
make  avarice  or  ambition  the  motive  of  their  choice  and 
conduct;  but  rather  virtue,  sobriety,  and  discretion,  which 
afford  a  much  more  reasonable  prospect  of  happiness  in 
that  state.  These  accomplishments  the  emperor  M.  An- 
tonius  preferred  in  the  disposal  of  his  daughter,  Lucilla; 
for  he  gave  her,  as  the  writer  of  his  life  observes,  "  Non 
satis  quidem  nobili,  sed  egregiae  tamen  virtutis  viro ;  quippe 
qui  generum  non  pro  opibus  aut  prosapiaj  dignitate,  sed  ex 
nierito,  et  virtute  aestimandum  censuit."  And  the  like  is 
recorded  of  Themistocles,  "  Malle  se  virum  pecunia,  quam 
pecuniam  viro  indigentem."  If  we  take  understanding  here 
in  a  larger  sense,  as  meaning  religion,  as  in  these  didacti- 
cal books  it  is  sometimes  used,  the  direction  then  may  also 
be  extended  to  forbid  unequal  marriages  of  believers  with 
infidels,  and  of  the  religious  with  the  loose  and  the  prol'ane; 
as  when  Jehoshaphat  matched  his  son  with  Ahab's  daughter. 
(2  Chron.  xxi.  6.)  For  it  is  a  law  of  marriage  that  should 
never  be  broken,  that  it  be  in  the  Lord;  i.e.  with  his  liking, 
and  in  his  fear.  That  exception  which  Abraham  took 
against  the  daughters  of  the  country,  and  his  express  com- 
mandment for  a  wife  to  be  taken  to  his  son  out  of  the  faith- 
ful, teaches  us  plainly,  to  prefer  religion  and  the  true  fear 
of  God  to  honour,  wealth,  nobility,  and  all  other  considera- 
tions, in  all  marriages  that  we  shall  make,  either  for  our- 
selves, our  friends,  our  children,  or  such  as  are  under  our 
guardianship  and  charge.  (See  Gen.  xxviii.  Deut.  vii.  3. 
2  Kings  viii.  18.) 

Ver.  26.  Hast  thou  a  wife  after  thy  mind?  forsake  her  not, 
but  give  not  thyself  over  to  a  light  woman]  Our  translators 
seem  to  have  understood  this  passage  of  unfaithfulness  to 
the  marriage-bed,  and  leaving  a  valuable  and  agreeable 
woman  for  stolen  embraces  :  but  ek/BoXXeiv  (which  proba- 
bly is  a  forensic  term)  seems  to  relate  rather  to  casting  out 
by  divorce;  which  is  confirmed  by  piaovpivy,  which  follows, 
and  is  properly  rendered  by  the  Vulgate,  odibili,  and  in  the 
margin,  a  hateful  woman,  one  that  is  disagreeable  in  her 
person,  or  odious  for  her  bad  qualities.  According  to  the 
law  of  Moses,  one  might  put  away  a  wife  not  beloved,  pro- 
vided there  was  a  legal  cause  for  so  doing;  but  divorce, 
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though  tolerated  among  the  Jews,  was  never  approved  or 
commended  by  the  wisest  of  that  nation,  unless  some  ur- 
gent cause  made  it  necessary.  This  wise  author  accord- 
ingly advises,  to  prevent  coming  to  such  an  extremity,  not 
to  marry  a  person  whom  one  cannot  love,  or  has  such  for- 
bidding qualities,  as  to  create  disgust :  to  take  a  woman  so 
unpromising,  is  paving  the  way  for  a  divorce,  or,  which  is 
as  bad,  condemning  a  man's  self  to  live  with  an  odious  and 
disagreeable  partner  for  the  term  of  life ;  but  to  choose  ra- 
ther one  that  is  agreeable  and  amiable,  who  will  sweeten 
life,  from  whom,  as  there  can  be  no  occasion,  so  there  ought 
to  be  DO  inclination  to  part. 

•  Ver.  27,28.  Honour  thy  father  with  thy  whole  heart,  and 
forget  not  the  sorrows  of  thy  mother:  remember  that  thou 
wast  begot  of  them,  and  how  canst  thou  recompense  them  the 
things  that  they  liave  done  for  thee?]  The  advice  of  Tobit 
to  his  son  is  very  like  that  here  given  :  My  son,  despise  not 
thy  mother,  but  honour  her  all  the  days  of  thy  life,  and  do 
not  grieve  her;  remember  she  saw  many  dangers  for  thee, 
when  thou  wast  in  her  womb.  St.  Ambrose  has  some  sen- 
timents upon  the  occasion,  which  one  cannot  sufficiently 
admire :  after  having  enumerated  what  the  mother  under- 
goes for  the  child,  as  sickness  and  loathing  during  the  time 
of  gestation ;  the  strict  regimen  she  is  obliged  to  submit 
to ;  the  great  confinement  and  self-denial  in  many  other  in- 
stances, and  the  danger  emd  difficulty  of  childbirth ;  the 
certain  great  pain,  and  often  death  itself,  extending  the  birth, 
and  the  constant  fears  for  the  child's  life  and  satety, — imme- 
diately adds,  "  Si  paveris  matreni,  non  reddidisti  ei  cru- 
ciatus  quos  pro  te  passa  est,  non  obsequia  quibus  te  gesta- 
vit,  non  alimcnta  quae  tibi  tribuit,  vero  pietatis  affectu  im- 
mulgens  labris  ubera:  non  famem,  quam  pro  te  ipsa  tole- 
ravit,  ne  quid  quod  tibi  noxium  esset  comederet,  ne  quid 
quod  lacti  noceret  hauriret:  tibi  ilia  jejunavit,  tibi  mandu- 
cavit,  tibi  ilia  cibum  quem  voluit  non  accepit,  tibi  quern 
uoluit,  cibum  sumpsit,  tibi  vigilavit,  tibi  flevit.  Illi  debes 
quod  habes,  cui  debes  quod  es."  (Com.  in  Luc.  xviii.  See 
note  on  iii.  8)  By  Plato,  parents  are  styled,  Stol  inijuor, 
and  Philo  gives  the  reason  why  they  are  so  called,  as  being 
a  sort  of  visible  gods,  imitating  the  Invisible  in  bestowing 
life  ;  he  has  the  same  observation  with  our  author  upon  the 
occasion,  OvSi  toiq  yovivcrtv  twae  airo^oiivai  \apiTaQ  iv^i\STai, 
avTiycvvTiaai  yap  ov\  diovre  Tovrovg.  (Allegor.  lib.  ii.)  Aris- 
totle mentions  three  sorts  of  persons  to  whom  we  can  never 
make  a  suitable  return,  viz.  the  gods,  our  parents,  and  our 
instructors.  (Ethic,  lib.  ix.) 

Ver.  31.  Fear  the  Lord,  and  honour  the  priest,  and  give 
him  his  portion  as  it  is  commanded  thee;  the  first-fruits,  and 
the  trespass-offering,  and  the  gift  of  the  shoulders,  and  the 
sacrifice  of  sanctification,  and  the  first-fruits  of  the  holy 
things.]  There  is  the  like  advice,  ver.  29.  Toiig  Itpt'ig  avrov 
iavnaKc,  where  ^avfiaZnv  is  to  be  taken  in  the  sense  of  ri/x^v. 
It  is  so  used  Lev.  xix.  15.  Deut.  xxviii.  50.  2  Kings  v.  1. 
2  Chron.  xix.  7.  Job  xiii.  10.  xxxii.  22.  Jude  16.  Ao^o^hv, 
the  term  here  used,  is  sometimes  taken  in  a  larger  sense, 
than  to  respect  or  honour,  and  probably  here  means  main- 
tenance. The  duty  of  maintenance  is  expressed  in  various 
terms  by  this  writer;  as,  not  forsaking  his  ministers,  (see 
the  like  command,  Deut.  xil.  19.)  honouring  his  priests, 
and  giving  them  their  portion;  and  to  ascertain  what  be- 
longs to  them,  he  enumerates  five  particulars,  mentioned 
also  in  the  law :  1.  'Xirapxh}  or  the  first-fruits  of  the  land 


and  trees;  as,  com,  wine,  oil,  figs,  &c.  (Deut.  xxvi.  2.)  to 
which  some  add,  the  first-fruits  of  animals.  These  were 
also  called  irpwroyiwyjfiaTa.  2.  The  offering  irtpX  irXij/ujui- 
Xti'ac,  or  such  portion  of  the  victim,  or  trespass-offering,  as 
usually  belonged  to  the  priest,  which  indeed  was  the  whole 
of  it,  except  the  kidneys,  and  the  rump,  and  the  fat  upon 
the  inwards,  which  were  burnt  upon  the  altar.  (Levit.  vii. 
2 — 5.)  It  may  not  be  improper  here  to  distinguish  between 
a  trespass-offering  and  a  sin-offering.  Trespass-oflcrings 
were  for  sins  of  less  note  and  importance,  sins  of  ignorance 
or  omission,  through  forgetfulness ;  as,  the  not  observing 
the  legal  washings  and  purifications,  &c.  Sin-ofi'erings 
were  for  greater  ofiences,  for  voluntary  crimes,  and  wilful 
violations  of  the  law.  3.  The  gift  of  the  .shoulders  in  the 
peace-offerings,  (Exod.  xxix.  27,  28.  Lev.  vii.  34.)  i.  e.  the 
wave  breast  and  the  heave-shoulder.  4.  The  sacrifice  of 
sanctification,  called  mincha,  which  was  of  things  without 
life,  as  flour,  cakes,  wafers,  &c.  The  Greek  sometimes 
preserves  the  Hebrew  name,  manaan,  (see  Ezek.  xlvi.  5.  7. 
11.)  and  often  uses  ^vaia  simply  for  it.  (Lev.  ii.  13.  vi.  14, 
15.  Ezek.  xlv.  15.  Amos  v.  25.)  Sometimes  it  is  called  vgoa- 
fopa,  (Psal.  xl.  7.  Heb.  x.  5.  8. 10.)  and  by  this  writer,  Ov- 
aia  ayiaafiov,  as  being  the  most  holy  of  the  offerings  of  the 
Lord  made  by  fire;  and,  according  to  the  Hebrew,  is  holi- 
ness of  holinesses.  (See  Lev.  ii.  3.  10.  vi.  17.)  The  remnant 
of  this  was  Aaron's  and  his  sons',  and  was  in  part  for  their 
maintenance.  5.  The  first-fruits  of  holy  things ;  this  differs 
from  airapxfi  beforementioned  ;  it  seems  to  be  the  tithe  of 
the  tithes,  sanctitatum  decima,  which  the  Levites  themselves 
paid  the  priests.  (Neh.  x.  48.  Numb,  xviii.  28.  2  Chron. 
xxxi.  6.)  They  are  called  holy  things,  because  all  the  tithe, 
whether  of  the  land,  or  of  the  fruit  of  the  trees,  being  the 
Lord's,  it  was  holy  unto  him.  (Levit.  xxvii.  30.  Ecclus. 
XXXV.  8,  9.) 

Ver.  32.  And  stretch  thine  hand  unto  the  poor.]  That 
nothing  may  be  wanting  to  recommend  thy  service,  join 
works  of  charity  and  mercy  ;  invite  the  Levite  and  the  poor 
to  partake  with  you,  as  the  law  appoints,  Deut.  xiv.  26.29. 
xvi.  11.  xxvi.  11.  In  this  general  sense  many  understand 
this  place ;  but  I  presume  from  the  context,  that  it  relates 
to  the  poor  man's  tithe  on  the  third  year,  which  year  is 
termed  a  year  of  tithes,  Deut.  xxvi.  12.  which  the  husband- 
man carried  not  to  Jerusalem,  but  spent  it  at  home,  within 
his  own  gates,  upon  the  Levite,  the  fatherless,  the  widow.s, 
and  the  poor:  (Deut.  xiv.  18.)  as  it  was  paid  to  the  poor 
every  third  year,  reckoning  from  the  sabbatical  year,  on 
which  the  land  rested,  it  was  called  irrw\oSt(caT»},  or  the 
poor  man's  tithe/  and  in  Tobit  i.  8.  the  third  tithe,  where 
the  several  sorts  are  enumerated,  and  well  distinguished. 
I  have  the  pleasure  to  find  Grotius  agreeing  with  me  in  this 
sense  of  the  place,  which  the  other  expositors  seem  not  to 
have  attended  to. 

That  thy  blessing  may  be  perfected.]  Some  render.  That 
thy  liberality  may  be  complete,  which  is  the  sense  of  the 
margin ;  others,  lliat  thou  mayst  be  completely  blessed. 
(2  Cor.  ix.  10.)  The  Vulgate  has,  "  Ut  perficiatur  propi- 
tiatio,  et  benedictio  tua,"  that  thy  atonement  may  be  per- 
fected. (Ecclus.  xxxi.  11.  XXXV.  11.)  The  Arabic, "  Ut  men- 
dici  pro  te  precatio  exaudialur,"  i.  e.  tlutt  the  poor  man's 
blessing  may  rest  upon  thee,  and  his  prayer  be  heard  in  thy 
behalf.  Grotius  by  tvXoyia  understands  riches,  in  which 
sense  it  is  used,  Judith  i.  15. 1  Sam.  xxx.  26.  Ecclus.  xxxiv. 
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17.  According  to  him  the  meanin;?  is,— Thy  riches  will  be 
sanctified  hereby,  and  blessed  by  God  that  gave  them, 
(1  Tim.  iv.  5.)  or  made  holy  and  acceptable  to  him,  by 
thus  applying  them ;  to  which  Coverdale's  version  agrees. 
Reach  thine  hand  unto  the  poor,  that  God  may  bless  thee 
with  plen  teousness. 

Ver.  33.  A  gift  hath  grace  in  the  sight  of  every  man 
living,  and  for  the  dead  detain  it  not.']  Having  spoken  of 
provision  and  maintenance  for  the  Levite,  charity  to  the 
poor,  and  kind  actions  to  be  done  to  the  living,  the  wise 
man  proceeds  to  shew  his  regard  and  concern  for  the  dead. 
The  sense  of  the  place  is, — Be  liberal  and  charitable  to- 
wards all,  and  let  even  the  dead  have  a  share  of  thy  good- 
ness. The  Geneva  version  of  it  is  clearer.  Liberality 
pleaseth  all-men  living,  and  from  the  dead  restrain  it  not. 
Pay  thy  last  offices,  by  decently  interring  them,  respecting 
their  memories,  and  comforting  their  disconsolate  rela- 
tions, by  giving  the  usual  funeral  entertainment  to  them, 
and  the  poor.  That  this  was  the  custom  among  the  Jews, 
see  Jer.  x.  7.  and  particularly  Tobit  iv.  17.  where  Tobit 
gives  exactly  the  same  advice;  for  having  enjoined  his  son 
to  give  his  bread  to  the  hungry,  and  garments  to  them  that 
were  naked,  and  alms  according  to  his  abundance;  it  im- 
mediately follows.  Pour  out  thy  bread  on  the  burial  of  the 
ju3t.  The  primitive  Christians,  many  of  whose  customs, 
it  is  well  known,  were  derived  from  the  Jews,  expressed  in 
tlie  same  manner  their  pious  regard  to  the  saints  and  mar- 
tyrs, by  pouring  wine  upon  their  tombs,  and  celebrating 
the  sepulchrcil  feast  over  them.  St.  Austin  mentions  this 
to  have  been  the  practice  of  his  mother  Monica  in  parti- 
cular, and  that  it  was  at  length  dropped,  "  Ne  ulla  occasio 
se  ingurgitandi  daretur  ebriosis,  et  quia  ilia  quasi  paren- 
talia  superstitioni  Gentilium  assent  simillima,"  lest  they 
should  administer  to  intemperance,  and  because  they  sa- 
voured of  pagan  superstition.  (Confess,  lib.  vi.  cap.  2.)  It 
is  surprising,  that  both  these  texts  should  be  abused  by 
Bellarmine,  and  the  popish  writers,  in  favour  of  masses 
and  prayers  for  the  dead ;  whereas  they  undoubtedly  re- 
late to  the  sepulchral  feasts  usually  given  for  the  comfort 
of  the  disconsolate  relations  and  friends  of  some  good  man 
deceased ;  and  respected  such  as  mourned  and  wept,  ra- 
ther than  those  who  had  no  sense,  and  could  not  be  bene- 
fited by  such  posthumous  expressions  of  kindness. 

Ver.  35.  Be  not  slow  to  visit  the  sick,  for  that  shall  make 
tliee  to  be  beloved.]  This  is  not  rightly  translated  ;  the  Greek 
is,  CK  T(I>v  TQiovTwv'  i.  6.  By  thcsc,  and  such-like  offices  of 
humanity  and  charity  as  are  just  mentioned,  thou  wilt  gain 
the  hearts  and  affections  of  others,  especially  such  as  you 
have  laid  under  an  obligation  by  your  kindness.  To  visit 
the  sick,  does  not  mean  the  bare  seeing  of  them,  which  may 
be  matter  of  curiosity  only,  but  inquiring  into  tlic  nature  of 
their  disease,  discoursing  them  about  patience  and  sub- 
mission, binding  up  their  wounds ;  and,  if  our  own  circum- 
stances will  permit,  giving  them  medicines.  (Greg.  Na- 
zianz.  Orat.  27.  de  Cura  Paup.)  St.  Chrysostom  finely  ob- 
serves. That  if  we  have  nothing,  by  reason  of  our  own  in- 
digence and  poverty,  that  we  can  assist  the  sick  with,  we 
must  give  him  our  company  at  least,  and  the  comforts  of 
our  conversation,  imparting  to  him  our  best  wishes,  and 
the  benefit  of  our  prayers,  so  shall  we  hear  at  the  last 
great  day,  I  was  sick,  and  ye  visited  me.  This  advice 
Bore  nearly  concerns  God's  ministers,  whose  attendance 


upon  a  sick-bed  is  the  more  necessary,  as,  besides  ordinary 
help,  they  can  administer  spiritual  relief  to  the  disturbed 
conscience,  and  be  the  happy  means  perhaps  of  saving  a 
soul  from  death  and  everlasting  ruin.  And  nothing  makes 
a  pastor  more  beloved  than  his  attendance  at  such  a  season, 
when  the  powers  of  darkness  tempt  men  to  despair,  espe- 
cially by  those  who  have  a  sense  of  their  spiritual  danger, 
and  would  hallow  their  last  moments  by  the  best  prepara- 
tion their  time  or  condition  will  admit. 

Ver.  3G.  Whatsoever  thou  takest  in  hand  remember  the 
end,  and  thou  shall  never  do  amiss.]  Our  translators  seem 
to  have  iniderstood  this,  as  a  piece  of  advice  never  to  un- 
dertake any  thing  but  for  some  good  end,  to  have  that  mark 
principally  in  view,  and  to  direct  all  our  actions  and  affairs 
accordingly  :  but  I  do  not  think  this  to  be  the  only  mean- 
ing of  the  place,  or  that  it  is  a  maxim  of  mere  prudence 
only.  The  Greek  is,  iv  Tramv  toIq  Xojoiq  <rov  fiifivfi(TKOv  to 
£(T;^ara  aov,  i.  e.  in  all  thy  words  and  actions  (for  debar,  the 
original  word,  as  I  presume,  signifies  both)  remember  thy 
latter  end,  and  frequently  meditate  on  death;  and  so  the 
Arabic,  Memo?'  esto  mortis  in  omnibus  operibus  tuis;  or,  more 
fully.  Reflect  on  the  quatuor  novissima,  the  fourlast  and  most 
important  things,  as  they  are  called,  viz.  death  and  judg- 
ment, heaven  and  hell:  if  we  had  always  these  in  our  eye, 
and  attended  to  them  with  that  seriousness  which  matters 
of  such  moment  require,  we  should  be  the  more  careful 
not  to  offend,  at  least  not  to  sin  wilfully.  If  we  considered 
every  action  as  perhaps  the  last  of  our  lives,  and  our- 
selves as  upon  the  brink  of  appearing  before  the  great  tri- 
bunal of  God,  how  powerful  and  how  happy  a  restraint 
should  we  live  under?  but  so  long  as  we  stifle  the  disagree- 
able thoughts  of  death,  and  consider  eternity  as  at  a  vast 
distance,  we  are  not  much  affected  with  so  wide  a  prospect, 
nor  induced  to  prepare  ourselves  for  our  great  change. 
St.  Jerome  points  out  the  vanity  of  men's  hopes,  and  the 
greatness  of  human  folly,  when  he  says,  "  Quotidie  mori- 
mur,  quotidie  commutamur,  et  tamen  aeternos  nos  esse  cre- 
dimus,"    (Ad  Heliodor.) 

CHAP.  vni. 

Ver.  1.  *j!Z7?IF-E  not  with  a  mighty  man,  lest  thou  fall 
into  his  hands.  Ver.  2.  Be  not  at  variance  with  a  rich 
man,  lest  he  overweigh  thee.]  As  in  the  former  chapter  the 
author  laid  down  several  positive  precepts,  Iiow  we  ought 
to  act  with  respect  to  different  persons  and  cases  therein 
mentioned ;  so  here  he  gives  several  negative  ones,  how  we 
ought  not  to  act.  And  the  first  is,  not  to  fight  or  contend 
bodily  with  an  adversary  superior  in  strength,  for  fear  of 
coming  to  some  mischief,  by  falling  into  his  hands,  and 
suffering  through  them.  This  may  likewise  be  understood 
in  a  forensic  sense,  not  to  go  to  law  with,  or  commence 
any  judicial  process  against,  a  very  rich  man,  lest  he  pre- 
ponderate, or  get  the  balance  on  his  side,  by  his  interest, 
power,  and  great  fortune,  and  prove  too  much  for  thee,  and 
incline  the  judges  to  give  the  cause  against  you.  Literally 
the  Greek  is.  Lest  he  overbalance  thy  weight :  the  metaphor 
is  well  known  and  beautiful.  The  Vulgate  accordingly 
renders,  Ne  litiges  cum  homine  potente,  ne  incidas  m  manus 
illius:  ne  contendas  cum  viro  locuplete,  ne  forte  contra  con- 
slituat  litem  tibi.     Calmet,  too,  understands  the  place  in 
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this  latter  sense :  the  following  lines  exactly  agree  with 
our  author, 

Ni'iofc  «  oriptTtti,  irpoc  at<rxt<fi  oKyta  iraaxti.  (Vet.  Poeta.) 

t.  e.  It  is  a  folly  to  contend  with  one  mightier  than  one's 
self,  for  you  are  sure  to  be  vanquished  ;  and,  besides  the 
disgrace,  to  be  exposed  to  injuries  and  evil  treatment. 

Ver.  3.  Strive  not  with  a  man  that  is  full  of  tongue,  and 
heap  not  wood  upon  his  fire.]  It  is  a  great  instance  of  pru- 
dence to  know  how  to  be  properly  silent  before  one  that 
loves  to  talk,  and  not  to  give  occasion  to  him  by  question, 
or  opposition,  to  be  more  troublesome.  Such  a  loquacious 
person  is  aptly  compared  here  to  a  fire,  which  always 
bums  the  fiercer  in  proportion  as  you  put  on  fuel.  To 
continue  discourse  with  him,  is  to  furnish  fresh  matter  for 
more  impertinence  ;  and  to  differ  from  him,  or  attack  him 
in  any  matter  of  dispute,  is  to  make  him  more  fierce  and 
outrageous.  The  best  way  to  impose  silence  upon  him, 
and  to_be  easy  one's  self,  is  to  let  him  alone,  and  take  no 
notice  of  him  ;  and  then,  like  the  fire  which  is  not  stirred, 
the  flame  will  of  course  go  out.  And  if  such  a  one  be  also 
of  an  evil  tongue,  as  the  margin  imderstands  it,  civil  words 
and  obliging  things  will  produce  the  quite  contrary  be- 
haviour from  him,  and  besides  being  verbose  and  noisy,  he 
will  be  abusive  and  scurrilous,  or  privately  asperse  and 
blacken  thy  character.  The  author  may  with  great  reason 
be  supposed  to  allude  to  Prov.  xxvi.  20,  21.  where  Solo- 
mon has  the  like  comparison  upon  the  same  subject. 
Where  no  wood  is,  there  the  fire  goeth  out,  so  where  there  is 
no  talebearer,  the  strife  ceasefh;  as  coals  are  to  burning 
coals,  and  wood  to  fire,  so  is  a  contentious  man  to  kindle 
strife. 

Ver.  4.  Jest  not  with  a  rude  man,  lest  thy  ancestors  be  dis- 
graced.] Vulg.  Non  communices  homini  indocto :  and  so 
Coverdale's  version.  Keep  tTo  company  with  the  unlearned, 
lest  he  give  thy  kindred  an  evil  report ;  i.  e.  Have  no  ac- 
quaintance, friendship,  or  intimacy,  a7ra«86VT<j),  with  a  raw, 
undisciplined,  uninstructed  person,  lest  it  bring  a  reflection 
upon  yourself  and  family,  as  if  your  own  education  had 
been  bad,  or  neglected  by  your  choice  of  such  a  compa- 
nion. All  acquaintance  with  the  unlearned  and  uninstruct- 
ed is  not  here  forbidden,  for  there  is  an  ignorance  that  is 
not  faulty,  such  as  has  humility  and  ingenuity  enough  to 
acknowledge  its  low  state,  and  inclination  and  readiness  to 
attend  to  means,  to  alter  and  improve  it;  but  such  are  here 
condemned,  and  their  company  to  be  avoided,  who.se  igno- 
rance is  wilful,  and  who  obstinately  persist  in  it ;  who  con- 
sider knowledge  as  a  burden,  and  truth  as  their  enemy,  and 
hate  to  be  set  right  and  informed,  lest  their  ignorance  and 
weakness  should  be  discovered.  As  we  are  yure  by  telling 
such  the  truth,  and  kindly  admonishing  them  of  their  mis- 
take, to  have  them  for  our  enemy,  it  is  better  to  have  no 
converse  or  society  with  them,  lest  by  our  honest  freedom, 
either  to  instruct  or  reform  them,  they  should  think  them- 
selves affronted,  and  turn  their  spleen  and  malice  against 
our  family  and  relations,  and  report  something  to  their  dis- 
grace and  prejudice,  which  may  aflect  and  wound  us 
through  their  sides.  But  the  sense  followed  in  our  version 
seems  preferable,  and  more  agreeable  to  the  Greek,  jui) 
irpotnraiSi  aTraiSfvrt^*  i.  e.  Joke  not  with  a  man  that  is  rude, 
and  wants  good  breeding  ;  for  if  he  knows  any  family  mis- 


fortune, which  persons  of  politeness  would  be  tender  of 
mentioning,  he  will  be  sure  to  expose  it,  and  make  their 
failings  and  infirmities  to  be  the  subject  of  his  coarse  rail- 
lery. 

Ver.  5.  Reproach  not  a  man  that  tumeth  from  sin,  but 
remember  that  we  are  all  worthy  of  punishment.]  As  it  is  a 
sign  of  humility  and  grace  to  turn  from  sin,  so  it  is  an  In- 
stance of  great  degeneracy,  to  reproach  or  ridicule  any  one 
for  becoming  better.  A  good  man  will  not  revile  a  sinner, 
even  while  he  continues  such,  nor  insult  over  his  fall,  but 
rather  shew  a  generous  pity  and  concern  for  him,  and  en- 
deavour to  restore  such  a  one  in  the  spirit  of  meekness. 
Instead  of  superciliously  upbraiding  an  offending  brother, 
he  considers  his  fall  as  an  instance  of  human  frailty,  and  it 
serves  to  remind  him  how  liable  he  himself  is  to  miscarry 
every  moment ;  to  convince  him,  that  he  stands  in  as  much 
need  of  God's  help  to  continue  him  in  a  state  of  grace,  as 
the  sinner  does  of  his  mercy  to  restore  him  to  it ;  and  that 
if  God  should  proceed  against  him  with  rigour  and  strict 
justice,  he  deserves  nothing  but  punishment.  He  is  there- 
fore tender  of  the  returning  prodigal ;  he  goes  out  to  meet 
him,  he  embraces  him  with  joy,  and,  as  he  finds  him  tho- 
roughly sensible  and  ashamed  of  his  past  folly,  he  encoa- 
rages  him  to  perseverance,  quickens  and  invigorates  his 
resolutions,  infuses  pleasing  hope,  by  opening  unto  him  the 
riches  of  the  goodness  and  mercy  of  God. 

Ver.  6.  Dishonour  not  a  man  in  his  old  age,  for  even  somg 
of  us  vjax  old.]  Coverdale's  version  seems  preferable, /or 
we  wax  old  also;  i.  e.  shall  come,  if  we  live,  to  the  same 
state,  and  may  as  reasonably  expect  the  like  scorn  our- 
.selves,  when  the  infirmities  which  are  inseparable  from  that 
stage  of  life  shall  overtake  us.  And  so  the  Arabic,  Ne 
derideas  senem  decrepitum ;  scito,  nos,  si  vixerimvs,  gran- 
d(Bvos  ac  senes  futures.  Consider  also,  as  the  Geneva 
version  has  it,  that  they  were  as  we  which  are  not  old  ;  were 
once  in  their  prime  and  vigour,  though  now  the  objects  of 
ridicule,  and  that  we  arc  hastening  to  the  same  period,  to 
partake  of  what  they  suffer.  Are  not  all  men  desirous  of 
long  life,  and  is  it  not  looked  upon  as  a  particular  favour 
of  heaven  when  extended  to  any  great  term  ?  How  then 
can  old  age  be  dishonourable,  which  is  not  an  evil  in  itself, 
and  all  covet  to  arrive  at  ?  If  to  be  cut  off  in  the  midst  of 
our  days  is  a  misfortune  or  punishment,  to  live  to  be  full 
of  days,  especially  if  time  has  been  well  improved,  must 
surely  be  a  good  and  a  blessing.  According  to  Geliius, 
age  was  so  honourable  among  the  Romans,  that  neither 
birth  nor  fortune  was  more  respected  ;  that  a  kind  of  ve- 
neration was  paid  to  persons  advanced  in  years,  as  to  so 
many  gods  and  fathers  :  "  Apud  antiquissimos  Romano- 
rum,  neque  generi  neque  pecuniae  praestantior  honos  tribui, 
quam  astati  solitus;  majoresque  natu  a  minoribus  coleban- 
tur  ad  Deum  prope  et  parentum  vicem,  atque  in  omni  loco, 
inque  omni  specie  honoris,  priores  potioresque  habiti." 
(Noct.  Attic,  lib.  ii.  cap.  15.) 

Ver.  7.  Rejoice  not  over  thy  greatest  enemy  being  dead.] 
One  should  not  rejoice  at  any  accident  or  ill  fortune  that 
happens  to  an  enemy,  even  in  his  life-time.  Charity  en- 
joins this,  but  humanity  commands  rather  a  concern  for 
him  when  he  is  dead,  and  it  is  out  of  his  power  to  injure 
us  any  more;  it  is  both  decent  and  just  to  spare  his  ashes, 
and  not  to  insult  his  memory.  Hatred  is  always  odious, 
but  should  never  be  immortal,  and  pursue  a  man  into  ths 
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other  world.  Our  author  probably  alludes  to  Prov.  xxiv. 
17.  Rejoice  not  uhen  thy  enemy  falleth,  and  let  not  thine 
heart  be  glad  when  he  stumbleth.  Job  comforts  himself, 
that  he  had  never  rejoiced  at  the  destruction  of  him  that 
hated  him,  nor  lifted  up  himself  when  evil  found  him,  ovk  httev 
^  icapcia  fiov,  Euyt,  (xxxi.  29.)  Many  of  the  Greek  copies 
omit  T^  ixOpoTUTig  aov,  and  read  in  general.  Rejoice  not  over 
a  dead  person  ;  and  so  the  oriental  versions,  Ne  Iceteris  de 
morte  ullius.     According  to  that  of  Homer, 

Ov\6<Tiov  tpitifiivotai  Itt  avSpam  iv\eraaa^ai,     (Od.  X.) 

Remember  that  ive  die  all.]  i.  e.  Must  all  die  ;  and  so  the 
oriental  versions.  Memento  nos  omnes  niorituros.  As  death 
is  the  common  lot  of  all  men,  any  of  us  may  die  as  well 
85  our  enemy  whom  we  triumph  over;  and  we  should  be 
very  unwilling,  could  we  possibly  foresee  or  know  it,  that 
others  should  rejoice  at  our  death.  And  this  I  take  to  be 
the  meaning  of  the  additional  clause  in  the  Vulgate,  Et  in 
gaudium  nolumus  venire.  The  expression  here  is  very  par- 
ticular and  observable  ;  it  is  not  said  that  we  shall  all  die, 
in  the  future,  but  that  we  die  all,  in  the  present  tense,  ndv- 
«f  TtXivTwfiiv,  intimating  probably  the  shortness  of  life, 
that  death  is  always  present  with  us,  that  in  the  midst  of 
life  we  are  in  death,  and  may  be  said,  without  a  metaphor, 
to  die  daily.  St.  Austin  has  not  expressed  this  amiss, 
when  he  says,  "  Vita  haec  non  est  vita  dicenda,  sed  mors, 
in  qua  momeiitis  singulis  morimur,  per  varios  mutabilitatis 
defectus  diversis  generibus  mortium."   (Meditat.  cap.  21.) 

Ver.  8.  Despise  not  the  discourse  of  the  wise,  but  acquaint 
thyself  with  their  proverbs,  for  of  them  thou  shall  learn  in- 
struction, and  how  to  serve  great  men  with  ease.]  In  all 
doubts  and  difficulties  con.sult  wise  and  experienced  per- 
sons, and  submit  patiently  to  hear,  and  be  informed  by 
them.  Nor  let  a  vain  conceit  of  your  own  abilities  pro- 
duce a  contempt  of  their  well-grounded  maxims  and  apho- 
risms ;  for  you  may  be  assured  they  were  not  taken  up  and 
uttered  at  random,  but  were  the  result  of  a  long  and  judi- 
cious observation,  and  will  be  found  of  the  greatest  use  in 
life.  Plato  well  remarks,  that  he  that  would  be  a  learned 
or  wise  man  must  be,  (piXofiaOitg,  ^(X/jicooc,  Sjittitikoc,  willing 
to  learn,  attentive  to  others,  and  of  an  inquisitive  disposi- 
tion. (De  Rep.)  And  for  these  qualities  he  highly  com- 
mends Socrates,  in  Theaetet.  This  advice  is  repeated  in 
many  parts  of  this  book.  As  to  the  skill  here  recommend- 
ed, of  knowing  how  to  please  great  men,  and  acting  in  their 
service  with  credit  and  approbation,  which  Horace  says  is 
no  mean  accomplishment,  (Epist.  lib.  i.)  nobody  is  so  pro- 
per to  advise  how  to  behave  in  this  respect,  and  to  deliver 
maxims  of  just  conduct,  as  a  person  long  used  to  courts  ; 
a  nice  discernment  of  what  passes  there,  joined  to  the  great 
experience  which  he  has  had  in  the  world,  must  give  him 
in  this  respect  a  knowledge  which  is  not  to  be  fetched 
from  books,  nor  acquired  in  the  schools.  The  court  is,  as 
it  were,  a  new  world,  to  those  especially  who  know  little  of 
it,  and  have  seen  it  only  at  a  distance  ;  and  therefore  the 
direction  and  countenance  of  those  who  have  conversed 
long  in  it,  and  who  have  the  art  of  pleasing,  and  recom- 
mending themselves  to  the  great,  must  be  of  more  service 
than  the  most  refined  speculations,  or  any  rules  of  general 
conduct  laid  down  by  others. 

Ver.  10.  Kindle  not  the  coals  of  a  sinner,  lest  thou  be 
burnt  with  the  flame  ofhisjire.]  There  is  the  like  metaphor 


upon  the  same  occasion,  xxviii.  11.  The  Vulgate  ren- 
ders, Non  incendas  carbones  peccatorum,  and  then  adds,  by 
way  of  explanation,  arguens  eos,  confining  the  sense  to  the 
seasonable  reproof  of  a  sinner.  For  though  brotherly  re- 
proof is  a  most  necessary  duty,  yet  much  prudence  and 
caution  must  be  used  in  giving  it.  The  most  favourable 
opportunities  must  be  watched,  when  our  reproof  is  likely 
to  have  the  most  weight;  we  must  do  it  with  temper,  and 
take  care  not  to  inflame  the  party  reproved  by  any  indis- 
cretion, which  will  serve  only  to  draw  on  ourselves  his 
abuse  or  resentment,  without  answering  the  end  proposed. 
Sometimes  reproof  is  altogether  useless,  as  when  a  person 
is  incorrigible,  and  upon  good  grounds  we  foresee  that  it 
will  be  to  no  purpose,  or  that  it  may  provoke  him  to  fresh 
offences.  In  such  a  case  we  may  spare  ourselves  both  the 
pains  and  hazard ;  it  is  only  casting  pearls  before  swine, 
who  in  requital  will  turn  again  and  rend  us.  God  approves 
of  zeal  in  his  service,  but  it  must  be  regulated  by  prudence, 
and  the  best  things  cease  to  be  so  when  they  are  done  out 
of  season.  St;  Jerome  very  wisely  remarks,  that  neither 
king  Hezekiah,  nor  his  people,  gave  any  answer  or  reproof 
to  the  repeated  blasphemies  of  Rabsaces,  for  fear  of  pro- 
voking him,  and  giving  him  a  fresh  occasion  to  utter  more 
and  greater:  "  Ideo  jusserat  blasphemanti  Assyrio  non 
responderi,  ne  eum  ad  majores  blasphemias  provocarent." 
(Com.  in  loc.)  For  the  same  reason  it  is  neither  advise- 
able,  nor  always  safe,  to  reprove  a  person  almost  in  the 
very  instant  of  sinning,  in  the  hurry  of  his  passion  and 
folly,  when  he  cannot  attend  to  cool  reflection  or  friendly 
admonition,  nor  to  do  it  in  too  plain  and  direct  terms. 
When  Nathan  was  sent  to  reprove  David  for  his  crime 
with  Bath-sheba,  he  took  a  most  prudent  method  to  prevent 
that  prince's  resentment,  which  a  sudden  and  direct  charge 
might  have  occasioned.  He  first  artfully  proposes  a  parable 
to  him,  and  brings  him,  by  that  stratagem,  to  condemn  his 
own  guilt  in  the  person  of  another,  before  he  says  to  him 
explicitly.  Thou  art  the  man.  And  when  by  this  artifice 
he  had  properly  prepared  him,  he  then  enlarges  upon  the 
heinousness  of  his  offence,  and  imparts  to  him  his  message 
from  the  Lord.  The  oriental  versions  understand  the  words 
of  keeping  company  with  sinners,  and  suffering  by  their 
evil  communication,  as  if  the  sense  was  nearly  the  same 
with  Prov.  vi.  27.  29.  Can  a  man  take  fire  in  his  bosom,  and 
not  be  burnt  ?  so  he  that  goeth  in  unto  wicked  persons  shall 
not  be  innocent. 

Ver.  11.  Rise  not  vp  in  anger  at  the  presence  of  an  inju- 
rious person,  lest  he  lie  in  wait  to  entrap  thee  in  thy  words.} 
This  is  not  accurately  translated ;  the  words  in  anger  are 
added  by  the  translators,  and  seem  to  perplex  the  sense. 
The  meaning  is.  Oppose  not  to  his  face,  nor  rise  up  to 
speak  to  or  before  a  perverse,  captious,  quarrelsome  man, 
lest,  through  some  artifice  or  evil  design,  he  entrap  thee  in 
thy  words.  Instead  of  regarding  and  profiting  by  your  ad- 
vice or  discourse,  he  will  watch  with  an  insidious  intent 
all  you  say,  will  strive  to  entangle  you  by  your  talk,  and 
draw  some  consequences  from  it,  to  your  hurt  and  disad- 
vantage. Of  this  stamp  were  the  scribes  and  pharisces, 
whose  end  in  urging  the  blessed  Jesus  to  speak  of  many 
things,  was  to  catch  something  out  of  his  mouth,  that  they 
might  accuse  him.  (Luke  xi.  5;J,  54.)  Grotius  and  Calmet 
from  the  term  i^avaaryg,  understand  it  of  rising  up  to  speak 
in  form  in  a  popular  assembly  or  senate ;  that  one  should 
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be  cautious  not  to  engage  with  or  reply  to  a  warm  speaker, 
one  of  great  interest  and  power,  but  impatient  of  contra- 
diction, for  fear  of  drawing  on  us  his  resentment,  either  by 
personal  reflections,  or  exhibiting  some  charge  against  us : 
or  the  sense  may  be.  Contend  not  with  a  scurrilous  abusive 
man,  v^ptarriQ  ;  andso  the  Tigurinc  version,  Ne  inveharis  in 
conlitmeliosuin  ;  for  he  will  take  occasion  from  your  words 
to  be  mischievous  and  troublesome.  Some  few  copies 
have  Iva  fit)  iyKa^lay  <I>c  tviSpov  T«f  a&fiarl  aov,  instead  of 
Ttf  arofiart  aov,  which  is  the  common  reading,  and  fol- 
lowed in  our  version.  And  then  the  sense  will  be.  Beware 
of  such  a  scurrilous  person,  lest  he  sit  upon  thy  skirts. 

Ver.  12.  Lend  not  unto  him  that  is  mightier  than  thyself, 
for  if  thou  lendest  him,  count  it  but  lost.]  'i2c  airoXoXiKWQ 
ytvov,  which  is  well  rendered  by  Junius,  Perinde  esto  quasi 
perdideris;  nor  will  you  only  be  in  danger  of  losing  your 
debt,  but  drawing  on  you  a  new  and  powerful  enemy,  ies 
Grands  (says  Calmet)  se  tiennent  choquez,  lorsque  fon 
repete  ce  qu'ils  doivent.  Great  men  often  take  it  in  their 
head  to  be  affronted,  when  they  are  asked  for  what  they 
owe;  and  if  you  are  necessitated  to  attempt  to  recover 
your  own  by  a  course  of  law,  it  is  often  in  their  power  to 
disappoint  their  creditors  in  their  attempt,  through  their 
interest,  or  by  insisting  on  their  privilege.  Lend  not  there- 
fore more  than  what  thou  canst  afford  or  art  willing  to  lose, 
for  thou  hast  but  little  prospect  of  receiving  thine  own 
again  with  usury. 

Ver.  13,  Be  not  surety  above  thy  power,  for  if  thou  be 
surety,  take  care  to  pay  it.]  Arabic,  Persuasum  tibi  sit  quod 
sis  soluturus.  Expect  and  be  persuaded  that  it  will  fall  to 
your  share  to  pay  it.  Look  upon  yourself  as  the  debtor, 
and  consider  how  most  effectually  to  disengage  yourself. 
Use  all  diligence  and  application  to  make  the  party  princi- 
pally concerned  discharge  his  own  debt ;  quicken  his  indo- 
lence, lest,  at  the  time  appointed,  he  should  not  be  ready  or 
able  to  make  the  payment,  for  you  maybe  assured,  the  cre- 
ditors will  come  upon  his  security,  if  he  himself  neglects  to 
satisfy  them.  Solomon  gives  the  like  advice  in  many  parts 
of  the  book  of  Proverbs,  vi.  1.  xi.  15. 17,  18.  xx.  16.  xxii. 
26,  27.  The  last  comes  nearest  this  place,  and  expresses 
in  the  strongest  manner  the  danger  of  such  an  engagement. 
Be  not  thou  one  of  them  that  strike  hands,  nor  of  them  that 
are  sureties  for  debts  ;  if  thou  hast  nothing  to  pay,  they  will 
take  thy  very  bed  from  under  thee.  The  ancient  sages  have 
always  looked  upon  this  as  a  necessary  piece  of  advice  to 
be  pursued  in  life,  and  are  unanimous  in  their  cautions  on 
this  head.  'E-yyutj,  Trapa  8'  'Atij,  was  a  maxim  of  such  con- 
sequence, as  to  be  thought  worthy  to  be  wrote  on  the  tem- 
ple of  Delphi.  To  be  bound  at  all,  is  an  instance  of  weak- 
ness ;  but  to  be  bound  above  one's  power,  or  for  one  that 
is  mightier  than  thyself,  potentiori,  as  the  oriental  versions 
herp  have  it,  is  the  very  height  of  folly. 

Ver.  14.  Go  not  to  law  ivith  a  judge,  for  they  will  judge 
for  him  according  to  his  honour.]  The  Vulgate  renders, 
Non  judices  contra  judicem,  quoniam  secundum  quod  rec- 
tum est  judical ;  i.  e.  Do  not  rejudge  a  cause  which  the  judge 
has  determined,  or  presume  to  condemn  his  sentence  and 
decree;  his  groat  experience  in  judicial  matters  should 
make  private  persons,  who  are  not  so  proper  judges  of  the 
merits  of  a  cause,  and  are  too  apt  to  be  partial  in  their  own 
or  friend's  favour,  acquiesce  in  the  verdict  given,  and  mo- 
destly to  presume  that  the  judge  had  weighty  reasons  for 


the  decision  which  he  made.  Bat  the  sense  of  our  ver- 
sion comes  nearer  the  Greek,  fifj  SttcdKov  koto.  KpiToii,  koto 
yap  Ttiv  So^av  avrov  Kpivovmv  avr^i,  i.  e.  Do  not  contend  at 
law,  or  have  any  suit  with  a  judge  ;  for,  according  to  Cal- 
met, Les  autres  juges  soutiendront  leurs  collegues,  ou  leurs 
confreres,  et  lui  donneront  gain  de  cause,  ou  confirmeront 
son  jugement ;  the  other  judges  will  support  and  counte- 
nance their  colleague  and  brother,  and  give  the  cause  for 
him,  or  confirm  his  decree ;  they  will  judge  and  determine, 
KOTO  r»)v  So^av  avrol,  either  according  to  his  dignity,  or,  as 
the  margin  has  it,  according  to  the  opinion  which  he  has 
given. 

Ver.  19.  Open  not  thy  heart  to  every  man,  lest  he  requite 
thee  with  a  shrewd  turn.]  i.  e.  We  should  be  cautious  and 
sparing  in  our  intimacies,  and  of  disclosing  our  affairs  to 
every  accidental  acquaintance,  out  of  prudence,  and  ten- 
derness to  our  own  interest.  Our  charity  indeed  should 
be  universal,  and  extend  to  all  mankind  ;  but  it  is  by  no 
means  convenient  our  friendship  and  familiarity  should  do 
so  likewise.  We  often  find  that  a  person  very  little  known 
to  us,  recommended  to  us  perhaps  by  some  accident,  and 
whom,  upon  too  slender  an  acquaintance,  we  have  unwa- 
rily unbosomed  ourselves  to,  when  better  known,  has  lost 
the  good  opinion  we  had  of  him  before,  and  betrayed  the 
confidence  we  reposed  in  him,  to  our  great  prejudice.  The 
Vulgate  renders,  Ne  forte  inferat  tibi  gratiam  falsam,  et 
convicietur  tibi.  Not  unlike  that  of  Solomon,  Prov.  xxv. 
9,  10.  according  to  the  Vulgate,  Secretum  extraneo  non  re- 
veles,  ne  forte  insultet  tibi  cum  audierit,  et  exprobrare  non 
cesset;  i.  e.  Do  not  suffer  yourself  to  be  repaid  with  ingrati- 
tude and  ill  usage,  by  the  treacherous  person  yon  have 
opened  your  heart  to,  and  entrusted  with  your  secrets.  Sa- 
cred story  informs  us  how  dear  it  cost  Samson  for  disco- 
vering to  the  faithless  Delilah  the  secret  of  his  strength: 
and  profane  gives  us  this  remarkable  instance  of  Pom- 
pey's  great  fidelity  and  secrecy,  "  That  being  sent  ambas- 
sador by  the  senate,  he  unfortunately  fell  into  the  hands 
of  king  Gentius.  That  prince  tried  to  get  from  him  the 
secret  of  his  embassy ;  but  Pompey,  instead  of  answering, 
put  his  finger  into  the  flame  of  a  candle,  and  let  it  bum 
there  without  crying  out.  The  action  struck  the  king,  and 
made  him  instantly  conclude,  that  nothing  could  force 
from  such  a  man  a  secret  which  regarded  his  country." 
(Valer.  Max.  lib.  iii.  cap.  8.) 


CHAP.    IX. 

Ver.  1.  -tJEnot  jealous  over  the  wife  of  thy  bosom,  and 
teach  her  not  an  evil  lesson  against  thyself]  Wife  of  one's 
bosom,  is  a  familiar  expression  among  the  Hebrews.  (Deut. 
xiii.  6.  xxviii.  54.  Mic.  vii.  5.)  There  are  some  certain 
affairs  wherein  too  much  circumspection  is  dangerous ; 
one  often  suggests  and  teaches  an  evil,  by  an  ill-judged 
endeavour  to  prevent  it:  "  Quidam  fallere  docuerunt,  dum 
timcnt  falli,  et  illius  peccati  suspicando  occasioncm  prae- 
buerunt."  Distrust  often  puts  persons  upon  wicked  ac- 
tions, which  they  would  never  otherwise  have  thought  of. 
Of  this  sort  is  the  unjust  suspicion  of  a  husband,  which 
has  often  raised  an  unclean  spirit  in  the  wife,  out  of  mere 
spite  and  revenge,  to  resolve  to  give  him  reason  for  his 
suspicions,  and  to  enjoy  the  pleasure  of  the  crime,  sinc« 
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she  must  Undergo  the  ignominy.  A  woman  of  honour  is 
affronted  when  she  is  but  suspected  of  being  capable  of 
falsehood,  and  if  she  is  one  of  spirit,  will  not  fail  to  resent 
it,  and  often  in  the  very  manner  which  the  jealous  person 
so  much  dreaded.  A  good  woman,  says  a  polite  writer, 
wants  no  bars,  and  a  bad  one  will  not  be  confined  by  them ; 
watching  only  serves  to  make  her  the  more  abandoned. 
Theophrastus,  as  I  find  him  quoted  by  St.  Jerome,  (lib  i. 
cont.  Jovin.)  has  the  like  remark ;  "  Quid  prodest  etiam 
diiigens  custodia,  cum  uxor  servari  impudica  non  potest, 
pudica  non  debeat,  infidae  enim  custos  castitatis  est  neces- 
sitas."  Such  outward  restraints  rather  provoke  than  do 
good.  A  generous  confidence  in  the  honour  and  conduct 
of  the  wife,  and  faithfulness  and  constancy  on  the  part  of 
the  husband,  are  the  best  and  most  lasting  security. 

Ver.  2.  Give  not  thy  soul  unto  a  woman  to  set  her  foot 
upon  thy  substance.l  'Eirifirivai  ai/rjjv  inX  rrfv  laxvv  aov'  i.  e. 
Give  not  thyself  up  into  the  power  of  a  woman,  lest  she  get 
the  ascendant  over  thee,  and  become  imperious.  The  Vul- 
gate has,  "  Non  des  mulieri  potestatem  animae  tuae,  ne  in- 
grediatur  in  virtutem  tuam,  et  confundaris;"  i.  e.  Do  not 
so  doat  on  a  woman,  as  to  part  with  thy  just  authority, 
lest  she  enter  upon  thy  privilege,  and  assume  that  power 
that  belongs  to  thee,  and  thou  be  ashamed.  Cato  observes 
of  the  sex,  "  Extemplo  simul  ut  pares  esse  coeperint,  supe- 
riores  erunt :"  (Liv.  lib.  xxxiv.)  and  laments,  that  when, 
in  all  other  places,  husbands  had  the  rule  and  authority 
over  their  wives;  at  Rome,  the  mistress  of  the  world, 
wives  ruled  their  husbands,  "  Omnes  homines  uxoribus 
dominantnr,  nos  omnibus  hominibus,  nobis  uxores."  But 
more  seems  meant  here,  than  merely  submitting  to  a  wo- 
man, or  parting  with  that  original  prerogative  which  God 
gave  mankind  over  the  sex.  Gen.  iii.  16.  There  is  this 
farther  and  better  meaning, — Give  not  thyself  up  to  strange 
women  to  follow  thy  lust,  which  will  destroy  thy  strength, 
impair  thy  understanding,  blast  thy  reputation,  and  ex- 
haust thy  substance,  or  treasure  ;  for  so  i<rx»>e  is  frequently 
taken  in  this  book.  The  sense  is  the  same  in  this  last  ac- 
ceptation with  Prov.  xxxi.  3.  Luke  xv.  30.  The  artifices 
of  women  of  this  stamp  and  character,  and  the  mischievous 
consequences  of  keeping  such  loose  company,  are  well 
described,  Prov.  vii.  10.  xxiii.  27. 

Ver.  4.  Use  not  much  the  company  of  a  woman  that  is  a 
singer,  lest  thou  be  taken  with  her  attempts.]  Mera  ^aXXouaij? 
HI,  ivBtXixi^t.    Thus  Ovid  :— 

"  Pro  facie  multis  vox  sua  laena  fuit." 

The  margin  has,  With  one  that  playeth  upon  instruments; 
the  Vulgate,  with  St.  Cyprian,  renders.  Cum  saltatrice  ne 
assiduus  sis,  following  a  copy  which  read,  fitTo.  a\\ovar]q, 
which  probably  may  be  the  better  reading;  for  Calmet 
observes,  that  the  eastern  dances  were  less  modest  than 
the  modern,  less  decency  observed,  and  more  freedoms 
taken.  Herodias's  dancing  shews  the  power  of  that  enter- 
tainment over  an  enamoured  mind,  and  her  bloody  request 
the  abuse  of  that  power.  The  advice  here  given  is,  to 
avoid  all  occasions,  opportunities,  and  temptations  to  im- 
purity, not  to  indulge  a  wanton  eye,  or  an  itching  ear,  or 
run  into  danger  by  conversing  with  pleasing,  but  yet  en- 
snaring objects. 

Ver.  .5.  Gaze  not  on  a  maid.]  Uagdivov  /ijj  KorajuavSovt. 
The  verb  means,  to  look  with  attention  and  earnestness, 
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with  a  sort  of  wonder  and  amaze.  (See  Gen.  xxiv.  21.  Ec- 
clus.  XXV.  21.  xxxviii.  28.  xli.  21.  Susan,  xxxii.  Matt.  vi. 
28.)  It  expresses  in  one  word  what  the  apocryphal  Esdras 
describes  by  a  long  periphrasis,  1  Esdr.  iv.  19.  Messieurs 
of  Port-Royal  observe,  that  this  writer  lays  great  stress 
upon  a  prudent  reservedness  towards  women,  as  he  enjoins 
it  in  so  many  particulars,  and  so  remarkably  diversifies  his 
discourse  about  it : — "  Not  to  sit,  eat,  or  look  upon  them, 
but  according  to  the  strictest  rules  of  decency,  even  though 
they  may  be  as  fair  in  character,  as  in  person ;  as  such  inter- 
views are  always  attended  with  danger,  open  or  secret. 
The  world,  indeed,  esteems  gazing,  as  both  innocent  and 
inoffensive,  and  that  it  is  a  faulty  preciseness  to  confine 
modesty  so  strictly ;  but  experience  confirms  the  necessity 
of  the  advice,  and  that  the  remedy  is  no  other,  or  greater, 
than  what  the  evil  requires.  We  are  not  more  holy  than 
David  was,  and  have  not  received  more  grace  from  hea- 
ven, that  we  should  have  that  command  over  us  which  he 
wanted.  And  what  was  it  that  ruined  him,  but  the  view  of 
a  beautiful  woman,  who  yet  was  at  a  great  distance  from 
him  ?  Let  us  be  afraid  of  a  stumbling-block,  which  the 
saints  would  not  have  fallen  by,  if  they  had  been  as  watch- 
ful as  they  ought,  and  let  their  fall  be  a  warning  to  others 
that  are  more  weak.  There  is  not  a  greater  delusion,  than 
for  men  to  imagine  that  they  can  live  in  the  midst  of  flames, 
and  not  be  burnt ;  such  a  persuasion  is  a  sign,  that  they 
think  the  danger  trifling,  but  it  is  impossible  to  avoid  the 
greater  irregularities,  but  by  guarding  against  the  less, 
which  are  the  avenues  and  inlets  to  them.  Discretion  is 
as  it  were  the  barrier  of  chastity  ;  these  two  virtues  sup- 
port each  other,  and  he  that  neglects  one  cannot  long 
keep  the  other."  (Com.  in  loc.) 

Lest  thou  fall  by  those  things  which  are  precious  in  her.] 
'Ev  Tote  iTTiTifiioiQ  amr)^'  i.  e.  Lest  you  are  involved  in  her 
punishment,  according  to  some  expositors ;  or,  as  St. 
Austin  strongly  expresses  it,  Ne,  cum  pereunte  deceptrice, 
et  ipse  perire  cogaris.  (Meditat.  cap,  21.)  The  oriental  ver- 
sions understand  it  of  falling  into  fornication,  and  paying 
the  legal  penalty.  (Deut.  xxii.  29.)  Grotius  thinks  i/^tjuu- 
S^/oic  to  be  tlie  true  reading ;  i.  e.  Gaze  not  curiously  upon 
her,  lest  thou  be  ensnared  by  the  fineness  of  her  complex- 
ion. But  I  would  rather  read,  fii'f  ttote  oKav'BaXiaQ^Q  iv  rate 
imOvfiimg  ai/rijc,  according  to  Drusius's  copy;  i.e.  Lest  thou 
fall  by  lusting  after  her ;  and  then  the  sense  will  exactly 
correspond  with  the  advice  of  Solomon,  Prov.  vi.  25. 
What  necessity  there  is  of  guarding  the  eye,  the  unhappy 
examples  of  persons  who  have  fallen  through  the  lust  of  it 
sufiiciently  evince.  Had  the  Jews  forbore  to  look  on  the 
daughters  of  Midian,  they  had  prevented  the  plague  which 
consumed  the  chosen  men  in  Israel ;  and,  not  to  mention 
David,  had  the  elders,  instead  of  admiring  the  beauty  of 
Susanna,  looked  another  way,  they  had  prevented  their 
ignominious  execution. 

Ver.  6.  Give  not  thy  soul  unto  harlots,  that  thou  lose  not 
thine  inheritance.]  The  mischief  arising  from  these  is  pret- 
tily couched  under  the  fable  of  the  sirens,  who  are  there- 
fore by  the  poets  feigned  to  occasion  shipwreck  to  the 
mariners ;  because,  being  infamous  and  loose  prostitutes, 
by  their  artifices  they  drew  in  people,  and  brought  them 
to  poverty.  (Serv.  on  Mn.  v.)  The  Vulgate  renders,  Ne 
perdas  te,  et  hcereditatem  tuam,  which  includes  that  of 
Solomon,  Prov.  vii,   22,  23,  where  he  describes,  in  the 
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most  moving  manner,  the  sad  state  of  one  led  astray  by 
tbera.  The  advice  is  very  seasonable  in  the  following 
verse,  not  to  frequent  suspected  places,  or  wander  about 
in  quest  of  women  of  such  infamous  character;  and  is 
agreeable  also  to  that  of  the  wise  man.  Let  thine  eyes  look 
right  on,  and  thine  eyelids  straight  be/ore  thee.  Ponder  the 
path  of  thy  feet,  so  sliall  all  thy  ways  be  ordered  aright. 
(Prov.  iv.  25,  26.)  It  was  a  wise  appointment  of  some  of 
the  ancients,  to  order  the  temple  of  Venus  to  be  built  out 
of  the  city,  where  temptations  of  this  sort  are  more  fre- 
quent and  inviting,  that  no  breach  of  decency,  or  offence 
to  modesty,  might  be  observed  by  the  younger  sort,  (Strad. 
Prolus.  p.  153.) 

Ver.  8.  Turn  away  thine  eye  from  a  beautiful  woman; 
for  many  have  been  deceived  by  the  beauty  of  a  woman;  for 
lierewith  love  is  kindled  as  afire.]  One  cannot  conceive  any 
thing  stronger  to  express  the  power  of  beauty,  than  what 
is  mentioned  concerning  Holofernes's  passion  for  Judith, 
Tliat  Iter  beauty  took  his  mind  prisoner,  (xvi.  9.)  and 
his  fate  shews  the  danger  of  being  a  slave  to  it.  In  the 
contest  at  Darius's  feast,  the  advocate  for  beauty  finely 
urges,  TToXXoi  avtvoi'id^aav  raig  iSiaig  Siavolai^  8(a  rag  yvvai- 
Kac  KOI  oouXoi  iyivovTO  Si  aiiraC  ttoXXoi  aTrtJXovro  koi  la^a- 
Xriaav,  koi  -itfiaproaav  Si  avrag.  (1  £sdr.  iv.  26,  27.)  Alex- 
ander the  Great  was  sensible  of  its  power,  when  he  denied 
himself  the  pleasure  of  gazing  upon  Darius's  daughters, 
his  pretty  prisoners ;  alleging,  with  a  resolution  agreeable 
to  his  character.  That  he  who  had  conquered  so  many  men 
should  not  suffer  himself  to  be  overcome  and  captivated 
by  women,  Non  committam  ut  cum  viros  vicerim,  a  mulieri- 
bus  viticar.  Mnsasus  gives  much  the  same  account  of  the 
original  of  love,  with  our  author: 

KaXXoc  yap  inplTrvcTTOv  afiiitfiiiroio  yvvaiKOC 
'OKvTspov  /lipoirsaai  TTtXei  irrtpotvToc  OfOToO. 
'O^^aXfiog  S"  68oe  iartv'  air'  6<j>da\fjioio  (ioXawv 
EXkoc  oXiaSfalvei,  icat  iirl  i^pivag  avSpoq  oStvii. 

(Her.  et  Lean.  ver.  93.) 

The  Vulgate  understands  thfs  passage  of  our  author  of  a 
woman  finely  dressed,  and  set  off  with  all  the  ornaments  that 
art  and  fancy  can  bestow,  Averte  faciem  tuam  a  muliere 
compta.  The  primitive  fathers  and  ancient  sages  are  on 
no  subject  more  copious  than  in  condemning  a  gaudy  ex- 
cess of  apparel,  or  superfluous  ornaments  lavished  upon 
the  person.  They  looked  upon  all  affectation  of  this  sort, 
not  only  as  an  instance  of  vanity  and  a  low  taste,  but  as  a 
sign  of  a  loose  turn  of  mind.  St.  Cyprian  accordingly  re- 
marks, "Omamentorura  ac  vestium  insignia,  ct  lenocinia 
fucorum,  non  nisi  prostitutis  et  impudicis  foeminis  congru- 
unt,  et  nullarum  fere  pretiosior  cultus  est,  quam  quarum 
pudor  vilis  est."  (De  Hab.  Virg.) 

Ver.  9.  Nor  sit  down  with  her  in  thine  arms.  ]  This  sen- 
tence is  wholly  omitted  in  many  Greek  copies,  particu- 
larly the  Vatican,  and  is  not  countenanced  by  any  of  the 
ancient  versions.  Such  editions  as  retain  it,  read  very 
differently.  Our  translators  follow  the  Complut.  which 
has,  fjiri  (caTOKXiOpc  ^t'  ayKokCjv  fitr  aiirqc,  and  is  but  imper- 
fectly rendered  by  them ;  it  means  rather  to  lie  in  her  em- 
braces, in  amplexibus  alieneB  uxoris  dormire,  according  to 
Grotius.  And  thus  the  Tigurine  version.  Nee  inter  ulnas 
ejus  recnmbas  ;  and  Junius  is  to  the  same  effect.  Theocri- 
tus has,  iir  dyKoivyaiv  fieXivOti,  in  an  impure  sense.   But  the 


true  reading  seems  to  be,  /u^  KoraicXtOyc  iir  ayKuva  /iir'  airiit* 
Lie  not  upon  the  same  couch  or  bed  with  her  at  meals;  al- 
luding probably  to  the  ancient  posture  at  entertainments. 
Clem.  Alex,  whose  authority  Dr.  Grabe  follows,  reads  in 
this  manner,  and  explains  it  manifestly  to  this  sense; 
(Paedag.  lib.  ii.  cap.  7.)  and  thus  the  Vulgate  also  renders, 
Alec  accumbas  cum  ea  super  cubitum.  It  may  be  proper 
here  to  inquire,  in  what  the  indecency  consisted,  in  sitting 
thus  at  table  with  a  married  woman.  Calmet  observes, 
that  at  the  ancient  entertainments  the  husband  sat  at  the 
head  of  the  table,  and  the  wife  beneath  him  in  such  a  man- 
ner, that  her  head  touched  or  rested  upon  his  bosom ;  so 
that  with  respect  to  any  other  man  placed  there,  her  situa- 
tion would  be  too  close  and  familiar.  Secondly,  it  was 
reckoned  a  sort  of  indecency  for  a  man  of  great  gravity 
to  sit  at  table  near  a  woman  that  was  not  his  spouse. 
Thirdly,  it  was  esteemed  an  instance  of  forwardness  in  a 
married  woman,  to  be  present  at  an  entertainment  with 
strangers  of  the  other  sex,  her  husband  not  being  present. 

Spend  not  thy  money  with  her  at  the  wine.]  The  Vulgate 
seems  to  understand  this  of  something  more  than  mere 
treating :  Non  alterceris  cum  ilia  in  vino,  is  a  prohibition 
not  to  challenge  or  urge  a  woman  to  drink ;  a  contest 
which  it  is  beneath  a  man  to  offer  to  engage  in,  and  un- 
seemly in  a  woman  to  accept.  It  is  improper  also,  a.s 
drinking  is  an  incentive  to  lust;  revelling  and  wantonness 
going  so  often  together,  that  the  names  are  almost  syno 
nymous.  See  Prov.  xxiii.  21.  where  ^ddvaog,  koX  TropvoKo 
TToe  are  joined  together  by  the  LXX. 

Lest  thine  heart  incline  unto  her;  and  so,  through  thy 
desire,  thou  fall  into  destruction.]  Tt^  irvtifiaH  aov  u  e. 
Through  thy  inordinate  desire  or  lust,  thou  be  brought  into 
misery  and  ruin.  This  is  a  Hebraism ;  that  language  ex 
pressing  any  affection  of  the  mind  by  ruach.  Clem.  Alex, 
reads,  t(^  aifiaTi  aov,  (Paed.  lib.  ii.  cap.  7.)  to  which  agrees 
the  Vulgate,  Ne  sanguine  tuo  labaris  in  perdilionem  ;  and 
the  Syriac  is  more  express,  iVe  sanguine  noxio  ruas  in 
infernum  ;  which  may  either  mean  the  loss  of  life  in  some 
amorous  or  drunken  quarrel,  or  the  punishment  of  death 
by  the  law  for  the  sin  of  adultery ;  (Lev.  xx.  10.)  or,  that 
they  shall  utterly  perish  in  their  own  corruption,  and 
receive  hereafter  the  reward  of  their  unrighteousness ; 
(2  Pet.  ii.  12, 13.)  or,  lastly,  may  not  the  words  be  under- 
stood in  some  such  impure  sense  as  that  of  Juvenal  ? — 
"  Accipiat  sane  mercedem  sanguinis."    (Sat.  i.) 

Ver.  10.  Forsake  not  an  old  friend,  for  the  neiv  is  not 
comparable  to  him:  a  new  friend  is  as  new  wine;  when  it 
is  old,  thou  shall  drink  it  with  pleasure.}  Friendship,  the 
more  ancient  it  is,  the  more  valuable  it  is,  as  wine  is  me- 
liorated and  improved  by  a  proper  age.  Aristotle  makes 
use  of  the  same  comparison  upon  the  subject  of  friend- 
ship ;  comparing  new  and  old  friends  to  wine  of  different 
"  A  new  friend  (says  he)  is  at  first  like  new  wine. 


aues : 


sweet,  but  withal  unpleasant ;  but  when  it  has  age,  it  mel- 
lows, and  is  in  its  perfection."  Which  is  the  common 
opinion  of  mankind,  and  represented  as  such,  Luke  v.  39. 
No  man  having  drunk  old  wine  straightway  desires  new; 
for  he  says,  The  old  is  better.  Cicero  determines  the  point 
in  his  book  Of  Friendship,  pursuing  the  same  metaphor ; 
"Existit  hoc  loco  quaedam  quaestio  subdiflicilis,  nura  ali- 
quando  amici  novi,  digni  amicitia,  veteribus  sint  antepo- 
nendi,  ut  equis  vctulis  teneros  anteponere  solemus :  indigua 
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homine  dubitatio ;  non  enim  amicitiaram  debent  esse,  sicut 
aliarum  rerum  satietates.  Veterrimae  quaeque,  ut  ea  vina, 
quae  vetustatem  ferunt,  debent  esse  suavissimae."  (See 
Plut.  Sympos.  lib.  iii.) 

Ver.  11.  E7ivy  not  the  glory  of  a  sinner;  for  thou  knowest 
not  what  shall  be  his  end.]  The  "Vulgate  renders,  Non  zeles 
gloriam,  et  opes  peccatoris;  i.e.  Envy  not  his  outward 
pomp  and  seeming  good  fortune ;  for  the  state  of  a  wicked 
man  is  rather  to  be  pitied  than  envied ;  though  the  parti- 
cular way  and  manner  in  which  he  shall  be  destroyed,  may 
be  a  secret  to  thee,  and  thou  knowest  not  what,  or  how 
soon  his  overthrow  shall  be ;  yet  be  assured,  that  misfor- 
tunes and  ruin  attend  him.  It  is  a  certain  truth,  confirmed 
by  the  repeated  voice  of  Scripture,  that  sinners  shall  come 
to  a  fearful  end.  The  sentiments  of  the  Psalmist  upon  the 
like  subject  agree  exactly  with  this  writer.  Fret  not  thy- 
self because  of  the  ungodly,  neither  be  thou  envious  against 
the  evil-doers  ;  for  they  shall  soon  be  cut  down  as  the  grass, 
and  withered  as  the  green  herb.  (Psal.  xxxvii.  1, 2.)  The 
Port-Royal  comment  has  a  fine  reflection  on  this  place: 
"  Man  is  too  weak  to  guard  against  that  which  flatters  his 
vanity :  he  is  always  fond  of  glory  and  greatness  himself, 
and  admires  and  envies  it  in  others ;  but  it  is  faith  alone 
which  discovers  the  nothingness  of  all  that  appears  great 
below,  and  grace  which  enables  him  to  despise  and  resist 
the  temptation.  It  is  for  this  reason  that  the  wise  man  so 
often  reminds  us  not  to  suffer  ourselves  to  be  dazzled  with 
.  the  power  or  glory  of  sinners,  nor  to  envy  their  outward 
flourishing  condition ;  but  to  assure  ourselves,  that  their 
elevation  portends  their  ruin,  as  it  occasions  a  forgetful- 
ness  of  God  and  his  judgments,  and  serves  only  to  draw 
down  his  wrath  more  heavily." 

Ver.  12.  Delight  not  in  the  thing  that  the  ungodly  have 
pleasure  in.]  Mjj  £v8oKri<ryc  tvSoKlmg  aaefiwv.  The  Vulgate 
renders,  No7i  placeat  tibi  injuria  injnstorum,  following  a 
copy,  probably,  which  read,  firi  tv^oKrim)^  a^iKtaig  a(Tifiwv. 
After  the  advice  in  the  former  verse  not  to  envy  the  glory 
of  sinners,  it  follows  very  properly,  not  to  delight  in  their 
customs  or  pleasures,  as  we  are  too  easily  induced  to  ap- 
prove of  the  ways,  and  imitate  the  conduct  of  such,  whose 
condition  we  admire,  and  whose  greatness  we  envy.  Be- 
sides the  common  exposition  of  the  words,  which  at  first 
ofiFers  itself,  of  not  approving  or  joining  in  the  amusements, 
follies,  and  vices,  of  the  abandoned  and  profligate,  the  sense 
may  be, — Do  not  value  or  pride  yourself  in  having  the  ap- 
probation or  good  word  of  sinners,  whose  praise  is  an  in- 
jury, and  their  approbation  a  disgrace.  And  thus  the  Port- 
Royal  comment,  Ne  vous  rejoiiissez  point  d'avoir  I'appro- 
hation  des  fneclians. 

But  remember  that  they  will  not  go  unpunished  to  their 
graves.]  Mvi^a^rrri  Sti  ?wc  alov  oh  fifi  BiKaiwdwai.  Drusius  un- 
derstands the  words  as  our  translators  do,  but  the  sense  of 
them  literally  translated  may  either  be,  That  they  shall  not 
be  just,  or  esteemed  such  to  their  death;  and  however  they 
may  have  flattered  themselves,  or  received  the  false  praises 
of  others,  men  shall  at  length  change  their  opinion  of  them, 
and  be  convinced  of  their  mistake  in  so  esteeming  them, 
and  even  themselves  shall  find  that  of  the  wise  man  to  be 
true.  That  there  is  a  way  which  seemeth  right  unto  a  man, 
Imt  the  end  thereof  are  the  ways  of  death.  (Pro  v.  xiv.  12.) 
And  this  seems  to  be  the  meaning  of  the  Geneva  version. 
Remember  they  shall  not  be  found  just  unto  their  grave;  or, 


they  shall  never  be  justified,  shall  always  continue  wicked, 
and  shall  never  repent  so  truly  and  effectually,  as  to  be  con- 
verted and  accepted,  which  is  Coverdale's  sense:  or,  lastly, 
that  they  shall  be  so  far  from  being  justified  or  acquitted, 
that  misfortunes  shall  overtake  them  in  this  life,  and  after 
death  God  will  punish  them  with  larger  vials  of  his  wrath. 
See  note  on  xviii.  22.  where  the  senses  of  ZiKaiovaQai  are 
enumerated  more  particularly. 

Ver.  13.  Keep  thee  far  from  the  man  that  hath  power  to 
kill,  so  shall  thou  not  doubt  the  fear  of  death.]  The  advice 
here  is  to  avoid  the  court  of  princes,  especially  of  tyrants, 
who  often  abuse  their  power,  and  sport  with  the  lives  of  their 
subjects.  Their  tempers  are  variable  and  uncertain,  and  to 
be  in  disgrace  with  them,  is  both  frequent  and  dangerous: 
to  keep  at  a  distance  therefore  is  most  prudent,  so  shalt 
thou  be  safe,  and  out  of  any  apprehension  of  death  from 
them.  Our  version  is  a  literal  translation  of  the  Greek,  ov 
fii)  v7ro7rT£v(T{jc  <j)6(iov  ^avarov,  and  thereby  obscure ;  nor  is 
the  Vulgate  much  clearer,  Et  non  suspicaberis  timorem  mor- 
tis. The  meaning  is,  that  by  keeping  altogether  away  from 
the  presence  of  such  imperious  and  tyrannical  persons,  as 
have  it  in  their  power,  and  may  have  it  in  their  inclination, 
to  ruin  us,  or  by  being  so  wise  and  circumspect  in  our  con- 
duct, if  we  do  approach  them,  as  to  give  no  offence,  that 
may  expose  us  to  their  censure  and  displeasure ;  we  shall 
not  only  be  out  of  the  reach,  but  out  of  the  fear  of  danger, 
and  need  have  no  doubt  or  suspicion  of  any.  Coverdale's 
version  is  preferable  here.  So  needest  thou  not  to  be  afraid 
of  death;  which  is  agreeable  to  the  oriental  ones,  Procul 
absiste  ab  eo,  qui  potestatem  habet  necis,  et  terrores  mortis  ne 
reformides.  The  philosopher  seems  happy  in  his  compari- 
son, who  resembled  the  court  to  a  fire,  which  at  a  distance 
gives  a  comfortable  and  refreshing  heat,  but  scorches  when 
you  come  too  near.  The  images  of  walking  in  the  midst  of 
snares,  and  upon  the  battlements  of  a  tower,  are  not  less 
lively  and  expressive.  The  Vulgate  changes  the  last  similei, 
and  renders,  from  what  authority  I  know  not.  Super  dolen- 
tium  arma  ambulabis,  following  a  copy  which  probably 
had,  67ri  aXyovvTOJv  wokifiiKo.  TTtpnTaTtig.  The  sense  of  which 
I  presume  is.  Thou  shalt  walk  amidst  the  arms  of  enraged 
enemies,  disposed  to  give  no  quarter  to  those  that  fall  into 
their  hands. 

Ver.  14.  As  near  as  thou  canst,  guess  at  thy  neighbours.] 
Our  tran.slation  seems  here  not  full  enough;  for  mere  guess- 
ing is  not  a  suflicient  foundation  of  security  in  the  choice  of 
friends.  The  original  word  orToxaaai  expresses  a  great  deal 
more.  It  is  a  metaphor  taken  from  shooting,  and  the  whole 
sentence,  koto  rrjv  lax"^  "ov  (rroxa<Tai, means,  to  take  good  aim, 
to  look  steadfastly  upon  the  mark,  and  to  apply  all  one's 
strength  and  dexterity  to  hit  it;  and  the  direction  couched 
under  it  is,  that,  to  form  a  right  judgment  of  our  neighbour, 
we  must  make  all  necessary  inquiry  concerning  him,  and 
try  him  in  all  possible  instances ;  we  must  consider  his  ge- 
neral character,  and  particular  qualifications,  whether  in  all 
respects,  such  as  temper,  faithfulness,  honour,  discretion, 
virtue,  &c.  he  is  a  proper  person  to  make  a  friend  or  confi- 
dant of,  and  one  whom  we  are  satisfied  we  can  safely  trust' 
and  communicate  our  most  secret  affairs  to,  and  be  assisted 
in  them  by  his  wisdom  and  experience. 

Ver.  10.  And  let  just  men  eat  and  drink  with  thee.]  This 
advice  somewhat  resembles  that  of  our  Saviour,  Luke 
xiv.  12.  not  to  call  our  rich  neighbours  to  our  feast,  such 
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as  are  recommended  to  us  merely  by  their  state  and  fortune, 
but  in  the  choice  of  our  acquaintance,  and  the  disposed  of 
our  good  things,  to  have  regard  chiefly  to  merit,  and  espe- 
cially men's  moral  qualifications.  To  prefer  a  man  of  strict 
sobriety,  to  an  intemperate  and  noisy  companion ;  and  one 
of  piety  and  virtue,  to  an  abandoned  and  profligate  rake. 
And  we  have  the  reason  in  the  former  verse  for  the  prefer- 
ence here  given,  because  when  thy  table  is  furnished  with 
deserving  and  edifying  guests,  thy  talk  will  be  with  the  wise, 
and  all  thy  communication  in  the  law  of  the  Most  High/  and 
indeed  tlie  Vulgate  so  transposes  the  verses.  We  may  also 
apply  this  direction  to  charity  in  particular,  which  is  very 
much  recommended,  and  rises  in  its  value  by  the  prudent 
choice  of  the  most  worthy  objects.  Among  such  as  we  in- 
tend to  do  acts  of  kindness  and  benevolence  to,  we  should 
prefer  those  whom  we  know  to  be  of  the  number  of  the 
faithful ;  and  among  these,  such  as  have  more  eminently 
distinguished  themselves,  and  merely  because  they  have  so. 
Thus  Tobit,  when  he  saw  abundance  of  meat  prepared, 
said  to  his  son.  Go  and  bring  what  poor  man  soever  thou 
slialt  find  out  of  our  brethren,  who  is  mindful  of  the  Lord. 
(ii.  1, 2.)  And  our  Saviour  promises  a  reward  to  them  that 
receive  a  prophet,  or  a  just  man,  or  shall  give  only  a  cup  of 
cold  water  to  a  disciple  of  his,  as  such.  When  Elijah  was 
sustained  by  the  hospitable  widow,  the  merit  of  her  piety 
chiefly  consisted  in  this,  that  she  knew  she  was  feeding  a 
man  of  God,  and  it  was  the  very  motive  of  her  doing  it ; 
"  Fructu  pascitur  Elias  a  vidua,  sciente,  quod  hominem 
Dei  pasceret,  et  propter  hoc  pasceret."  (Aug.  Confess,  lib. 
xiii.  cap.  26.) 

Ver.  17.  For  the  hand  of  the  artificer  the  work  shall  be 
commended,  and  the  wise  ruler  of  the  people  for  his  speech.] 
Every  business  and  occupation  has  its  marks  and  charac- 
ters by  which  it  is  distinguished,  and  in  which  each  artist 
seeks  to  excel :  as  sculpture,  by  representing  nature  in  re- 
lievo; painting,  by  imitating  it  in  colours;  statuary,  by  a 
bold  expression  of  life,  and  a  familiar  and  agreeable  atti- 
tude; that  which  should  distinguish  a  prince,  is  wisdom  in 
his  discourse,  prudence  in  his  resolves,  and  justice  in  his 
laws  and  administrations.  Nothing  should  come  from  his 
mouth,  but  should  have  some  resemblance  of  an  oracle ; 
according  to  that  of  Solomon,  A  divine  sentence  is  in  the 
lips  of  the  king,  fiavrtiov  iirl  xs^Xtat  ^atriXlwc,  and  his  mouth 
transgresseth  not  in  judgment.  (Prov.  xvi.  10.)  Jansenius 
is  of  opinion,  that  a  new  chapter  begins  here ;  and  indeed 
it  appears,  that  this  is  not  mere  conjecture,  for  some  copies 
do  begin  the  tenth  chapter  at  this  verse. 

Ver.  18.  A  man  of  an  ill  tongue  is  dangerous  in  his  city, 
and  he  that  is  rash  in  hii  talk  shall  be  hated.]  i.  e.  The  slan- 
derer or  spreader  of  false  and  evil  reports,  is  a  terror  to  the 
neighbourhood  where  he  lives,  and  very  justly  too,  for  by 
sowing  discord  and  jealousy,  and  fomenting  differences,  he 
sets  all  around  him  at  variance.  Calmet  applies  avfip  ■y\<o<7- 
(r(i8»)c  to  the  satirist,  who  spares  nobody,  provided  he  can 
shew  his  witty  talent,  or  make  himself  merry,  at  the  ex- 
pense of  others.  Nobody  cares  to  lie  under  the  lash  of  his 
satires,  and  even  those  who  commend  him  most,  are  afraid 
of  him.  Clemens  Alex,  instead  of  iv  v6\u  avrov,  which  is 
the  common  reading,  has  av^p  yXuxjawSric  (jtofitpbg  iv  otto)- 
Xe'iq.  avTov'  (Paedag.  lib.  ii.  cap.  7.)  which  is  a  good  com- 
ment upon  the  latter  part  of  the  verse;  i.  e.  the  talkative, 
abusive  person  often  brings  upon  himself  not  only  hatred 


and  disgrace,  but  punishment  likewise,  and  sometimes  such 
a  punishment  as  is  terrible  to  himself  and  the  beholders; 
which  he  illustrates  by  the  correction  which  Thersites  un- 
derwent for  his  insolent  way  of  talking. 

CHAP.    X. 

Ver.  1.  ^  WISE  judge  will  instruct  his  people,  and  the 
government  of  a  prudent  tnan  is  well  ordered.]  Will  be  well 
ordered,  rtyeixovta  avvETov  rtra-y/ulvj}  tarai.  This  islhe  reading 
in  all  the  editions.  The  Vulgate  renders,  Principatus  setisati 
stabilis  erit,  from  a  copy  probably  which  had  aripiyfiivri,  to 
which  agrees  the  Syriac,  Princeps  sapiens  stabiliet  civitatem 
suam.  Calmet  follows  one  which  read,  Ttrafiivt}  tarai,  Le 
goverment  de  I'homme  sense  sera  etendue,  son  regne  sera  long 
et  heureux;  i.  e.  God  shall  bless  the  reign  of  a  prudent  prince, 
and  make  it  of  long  continuance,  and  vast  extent.  Accord- 
ing to  that  of  Solomon,  Prov.  xxix.  14.  The  king  that  faith- 
fully judgeth,  his  throne  sJiall  be  established  for  ever. 

Ver.  2.  As  the  judge  of  the  people  is  himself,  so  are  his  of- 
ficers, and  what  manner  of  man  the  ruler  of  the  city  is,  such 
are  all  they  that  dwell  therein.  Ver.  3.  An  unwise  king  de- 
stroy eth  his  people,  but  through  the  prudence  of  them  which 
are  in  authority,  tlie  city  shall  be  inhabited.]  Good  kings, 
such  as  Josiah,  Hezekiah,  David,  &c.  who  have  themselves 
a  true  sense  of  religion,  and  a  regard  for  the  honour  of  God, 
will  be  zealous  in  promoting  the  right  worship  of  him,  and 
encouraging  it  in  others;  but  such  an  evil  one  as  Jero- 
boam, who  introduces  wrong  modes  of  worship,  will  occa- 
sion the  Lord's  people  to  transgress  in  the  like  instances  of 
idolatry.  We  may  make  the  like  observation  with  respect 
to  the  Roman  emperors,  whether  we  instance  in  Augustus, 
Trajan,  or  Vespasian,  the  delight  and  guardians  of  their 
people ;  or  in  those  monsters,  Caligula,  Nero,  and  Helio- 
gabalus,  the  pests  and  scourges  of  them.  Cicero  has  the 
like  reflection  with  our  author:  "Ut  cupiditatibus  principum 
et  vitiis  infici  solet  tota  civitas,  sic  emendari  et  corrigi  con- 
tinentia,"  &c.  Through  the  vices  of  princes  the  whole  city 
commonly  is  infected ;  as,  on  the  contrary,  by  their  good- 
ness and  regularity,  it  is  amended  and  improved :  so  that 
the  vices  of  princes  are  not  so  much  to  be  lamented,  though 
this  is  no  small  evil,  as  that  their  subjects  are  drawn  tliere- 
by  to  an  imitation  of  them.  One  may  observe  in  the  his- 
tory of  all  times,  that  such  as  the  rulers  were,  such  by  de- 
grees was  the  city  itself;  and  every  change  of  manners  in 
the  prince,  produces  the  same  in  the  conduct  of  the  people. 
And  then  he  beautifully  observes,  "  Quo  perniciosius  de 
republica  merentur  vitiosi  principes,  quod  non  solum  vitia 
concipiunt  ipsi,  sed  ea  infundunt  in  civitatem,  plusque  ex- 
emplo,  quam  peccato,  nocent."  (De  Leg.  lib.  iii.)  St.  Chry- 
sostom  applies  what  is  here  said  of  rulers  in  general,  to  such 
as  are  vested  with  spiritual  autliority.  To  shew  how  their 
failings  influence  others,  he  illustrates  the  case  by  compar- 
ing their  miscarriages  with  injuries  happening  to  the  natural 
body.  "  If  a  hand,  or  foot,  or  any  common  member,  is  hurt 
by  some  accident,  the  whole  welfare  of  the  body  is  not 
thereby  aflected,  nor  its  general  use  obstructed ;  but  if 
through  some  casualty  the  eyes  are  blinded,  or  the  head 
dangerously  wounded,  the  whole  body  suffers  in  the  cala- 
mity of  so  principal  a  part,  and  wants  its  necessary  guide 
and  direction."  (Eclog.  de  Peccat.  et  Confess.) 

Ver.  4.  TJie  power  of  the  earth  is  in  the  hand  of  the  Lord, 
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tmd  in  due  time  he  will  set  over  it  one  that  is  profitable.^ 
God,  as  he  is  the  sovereign  Lord  of  the  world,  disposes  of 
the  kingdoms  of  the  earth  according  to  his  pleasure;  he 
puUeth  down  one,  and  setteth  up  another,  (Psal.  Ixxv.  7. 
Dan.  ii.  21.)  as  shall  best  suit  with  the  designs  of  his  pro- 
vidence. He  rejected  Saul  from  being  king  over  Israel, 
•for  not  executing  his  commandments,  and  promoted  David 
to  the  kingdom,  though  chosen  out  of  the  people,  as  the 
fittest,  and  most  profitable.  And  thus  God  in  due  time 
raised  up  Cyrua,  who  was  prophesied  of  above  a  hundred 
years  before  his  birth,  to  be  a  special  instrument  of  his 
providence  in  restoring  the  Jews  from  their  captivity,  and 
to  fulfil  all  his  will ;  or,  according  to  some  learned  men, 
the  Messiah  in  particular  may  be  here  meant,  the  expecta- 
tion of  whom  was  matter  of  consolation  to  the  Israelites 
in  all  their  dispersions  and  calamities  :  for  that  there  was 
an  expectation  of  some  great  blessing  or  deliverance  still 
to  come,  in  the  days  of  this  writer,  appears  from  many 
passages  in  this  book ;  and  the  faith  and  hope  of  such 
righteous  ones  among  the  Israelites,  as  waited  for  the  sal- 
vation of  God,  seems  well  expressed  in  these  words.  (See 
Bishop  Sherlock  on  Prophecy,  disc.  6.) 

Ver.  5.  And  upon  the  person  of  the  scribe  shall  he  lay  his 
Jionour.]  The  title  of  scribe  belongs  not  merely  to  a  copier 
of  the  law,  but  to  those  likewise  who  were  learned  in  ex- 
plaining it,  and  answering  the  diflSculties  arising  concern- 
ing the  sense  of  it.  rpafifiarivc,  here  used,  signifies,  in 
general,  a  wise  and  learned  man,  and  so  it  is  rendered, 
xxxviii.  24.  The  Jews  had  their  'SiO<(>oi,  rpanfiarilg,  and 
^vZnrriTal.  2o^ot  were  wise  moralists  in  general ;  Tpafifia- 
TiiQ  were  those  that  were  skilled  in  the  knowledge  of  the 
law,  and  interpreted  it  to  the  people,  according  to  the 
literal  sense ;  Su^ijTTjral  were  mystical  and  allegorical  in- 
terpreters of  Scripture.  We  meet  with  them  all  together, 
1  Cor.  i.  20.  The  sense,  according  to  Calmet,  is.  That 
God  puts  upon  the  person  or  face  of  the  wise  man  part  of 
the  glory  with  which  he  is  encompassed,  a  portion  of  that 
light  which  shone  upon  the  face  of  Moses ;  (Exod.  xxxiv. 
33.)  or,  that  God  gives  to  the  wise  all  the  light  which  they 
have  occasion  for,  to  fulfil  their  duty ;  that  it  is  he  which 
crowns  their  skill,  and  gives  success  and  honour  to  them  ; 
that  the  dignity  which  a  learned  man  through  his  merit  ar- 
rives at,  is  from  the  Lord,  who  bestowed  the  wisdom,  and 
blessed  the  endeavours,  by  which  he  became  so  eminent 
and  useful ;  or  if,  by  scribes,  we  understand  magistrates 
or  public  officers  of  state,  whom  we  read  of  often  under 
the  kings  of  Judah,  both  in  times  of  war  and  peace  ;  the 
meaning  then  is,  that  God  has  made  persons  of  such  a 
public  character,  in  some  sort  the  representatives  of  his 
power  upon  earth  ;  that  they  are  in  this  respect  the  images 
of  God,  and,  in  proportion  to  their  dignity,  claim  reverence 
and  honour.  The  oriental  versions  understand  the  place 
in  a  moral  sense,  "  Dabit  colentibus  se  gloriam  suam,"  i.  e. 
Those  who  honour  God,  he  will  honour.  The  Port-Royal 
comment  applies  it  to  the  clergy,  to  whom,  when  God 
calls  them  to  the  important  charge  of  the  pastoral  office, 
he  gives  the  spirit  of  wisdom  and  understanding  at  their 
desire,  and  the  other  requisites  to  discharge  so  weighty  a 
trust.  Or,  lastly,  if  we  understand  it  of  the  high-priest  in 
particular,  it  may  refer  to  the  majesty  of  God  upon  the 
diadem  of  his  head.  (Wisd.  xviii.  24.) 

Ver.  6.  Bear  not  haired  to  thy  neighbour  for  every 


wrong,  and  do  nothing  at  all  by  injurious  practices.}  The 
advice  is  like  that  of  Pythagoras,  in  his  Golden  Verses, 

M^S'  ixOaipe  <j>i\ov  <tov  a/iapraBog  dveKa  juiKpfjc. 

The  Vulgate  renders,  Omnis  injuria  proximi  ne  memineris  ; 
following  a  copy  probably  which  had  fufivna^^  instead  of 
juijviatrpc.  It  seems  to  be  a  repetition  and  enforcement  of 
Lev.  xix.  18.  and  forbids  the  treasuring  up  in  our  minds 
revenge,  for  every  private  injury  received,  and  meditating 
an  opportunity  of  returning  the  like.  Calmet  observes,  that 
the  duty  of  forgiveness  is  expressed  here  almost  in  as  clear 
and  full  a  manner,  as  in  the  gospel  itself.  The  best  remedy 
against  injuries  received  is  to  forget  them  :  "  Injuriarum 
remedium  est  oblivio."  (Aug.  epist.  54.)  And  Cicero  re- 
cords it  to  the  honour  of  Caesar,  "  Quod  nihil  oblivisci 
soleret,  nisi  injurias."  (Orat.  pro  Ligar.)  Or  perhaps  the 
true  rendering  and  meaning  may  be.  Express  not  ill-will  to 
thy  neighbour  by  any  act  of  injustice,  or  by  doing  him  any 
wrong,  and  act  nothing  in  a  proud  and  haughty  way ; 
which  sense  of  the  whole  verse  is  greatly  confirmed  by  the 
context,  and  the  oriental  versions. 

Ver.  7,  Pride  is  hateful  before  God  and  man,  and  by  both 
doth  one  commit  iniquity.'}  Kai  a?  afi<poripiDv  TrXitfiimXriaH 
aSiKa.  So  Vat.  Drusius,  Hoeschelius,  and  Grabe,  contrary 
to  the  reading  of  the  Alex.  MS.  Why  he  preferred  this, 
or  how  he  understood  it,  we  should  probably  have  known, 
had  he  lived  to  publish  his  notes.  If,  with  Badwell  and 
Drusius,  we  refer  both  to  what  goes  before,  the  sense  will 
be,  that  by  pride  and  injustice  (for  no  other  vices  are 
mentioned)  one  commits  iniquity.  Grotius  by  conjecture 
reads,  koi  tie  an^oripovg  vXrififiiXu  adiKta,  Injustice  offends 
against  both,  viz.  God  and  man ;  or,  which  comes  to  the 
same.  By  injustice  a  man  ofi'ends  against  both.  This  ex- 
position is  more  agreeable  to  the  context,  and  is  confirmed 
by  the  oriental  versions.  Syriac,  Odio  est  apud  Deum  et 
homines  superbia,  et  apud  utrumque  (Noldius  renders  the 
particle  ^jr  which  the  Syriac  here  uses  often  by  coram) 
rapina  et  oppressio  ;  and  the  Arabic,  Execrandus  estfastus 
apud  Deum  et  homines,  et  apud  utrumque  violentia  et  ty- 
rannis.  The  Tigurine  is  to  the  same  eflect,  Utrique  faci- 
nus  injustum  aversaniur.  Calmet  says,  the  sense  may  be, 
that  injustice  is  beyond  them  both,  i.  e.  more  odious  to 
God  and  man  than  either  hatred  or  pride,  and  supposes 
the  Hebrew  originally  so  to  have  read. 

Ver.  8.  Because  of  unrighteous  dealings,  injuries,  and 
riches  got  by  deceit,  the  kingdom  is  translated  from  one 
people  to  another.}  i.  e.  Because  of  injustice,  and  contu- 
melious (or  proud)  behaviour,  8m  aSiKia^  koi  wj3pEtc,  and 
wealth,  the  foundation  of  both,  a  kingdom  undergoes  dif- 
ferent changes,  and  is  translated  into  the  hands  of  diff'erent 
rulers.  Our  translators  follow  a  copy,  which  read,  xp'/juaTo 
BoXia,  but  most  editions,  as  the  oriental  versions  likewise, 
have  only  ^rifiara  singly.  The  pride  and  luxury  of  a  na- 
tion which  enervate,  public  injuries  which  irritate,  and 
riches  which  create  envy,  are  temptations  to  their  neigh- 
bours to  invade  such  a  dissolute  people,  and  are  no  im- 
probable causes  of  their  weakness,  and  final  overthrow. 
Besides  the  infinite  power  of  God,  who  is  the  sovereign 
arbiter  and  disposer  of  kingdoms,  and  overturns  them  often 
for  the  punishment  of  either  prince  or  people,  one  may 
plainly  discover  a  natural  cause  of  the  fall  of  states  and 
empires,  which  is  no  other,  than  national  iniquity,  or  the 
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ambition,  Tiolencc,  and  injnsticc  of  the  freat.  When  a 
public  spirit  is  lost  and  destroyed,  and  liberty  itself  is  no 
longer  valued  as  a  blessing ;  when  ambitious  and  aspiring 
tempers  seek  only  their  own  benefit,  and  arc  regardless  of 
the  public  welfare,  one  may  pronounce  that  that  kingdom 
cannot  long  stand,  but  must  at  length  sink  under  the  weight 
of  its  burdens  and  oppressions.  This  observation  is  jus- 
tified in  the  translations  and  fate  of  the  four  famous  mo- 
narchies ;  luxury  within  themselves,  and  violence  oflFered 
to  others,  self-iuterestedness,  and  a  disregard  to  the  prin- 
cipal things,  both  civil  and  sacred,  were  the  occasion  of 
their  overthrow.  As  to  the  Roman  empire  in  particular, 
Cato's  account  of  that  people's  gradual  degeneracy  and 
fall  is  worth  transcribing,  and  is  a  close  comment  upon 
the  passage  before  us:  "  Nolite  existimare  majores  nostros 
armis  Remp.  ex  parva  magnam  fecisse.  Alia  fuere  quae 
illos  magnos  fecerunt,  quas  nobis  nulla  sunt.  Doml  indus- 
tria,  foris  jnstum  imperium,  animus  in  consulendo  liber, 
neque  libidini  neque  delicto  obnoxius.  Pro  his  nos  habe- 
mus  luxuriam  atque  avaritiam,  publice  egestatem,  priva- 
tim  opulcntiam,  inter  bonos  et  malos  nullum  discrimen, 
omnia  virtutis  praemia  ambitio  possidet;  neque  mirum,  ubi 
vos  separatim  sibi  quisque  consilia  capitis,  ubi  domi  volup- 
tatibus,  hie  pecuniae  aut  gratiae  servitis.  Hinc  impetus  fit 
in  vacuam  Remp."  (Aug.  de  Civit.  Dei,  lib.  v.  cap.  13.) 
Solomon  assigns  the  like  reason  of  the  decay  of  states, 
and  quick  succession  of  princes.  For  the  transgression  of 
a  land,  many  are  the  princes  thereof.  (Prov.  xxviii.  2.) 
6a<T(XE(a  OTTO  t^vovQ  ug  Wvog  fiirajtrai  dm  aSiKtac  koi  v^pug 
Kol  xpw'^ra,  is  the  reading  in  all  the  editions  of  this  place: 
but  I  cannot  conceal  my  suspicion,  that  it  is  both  corrupt 
and  faultily  pointed  ;  I  propose  it  therefore  as  a  conjec- 
ture, whether  the  true  reading  might  not  have  been,  ver.  8. 
Ba<TtXtia  OTTO  tSrvovt;  tig  eS'voe  jUtra^JTai  Sia  aSiKlac;  koI  Sj3f)£(c. 
Ver.  9.  Ala  ^pi'ifiara  ri  virepri^aveviTai  yij  koI  airoSog ',  ipiXap- 
ydpov  fiiv  yap  oiiSlv  avo/iwrtpov.  My  reasons  to  support  this 
conjecture  are  these  :  1.  In  ver.  7.  two  vices  are  only  men- 
tioned, pride  and  injustice,  as  the  cause  of  the  fall  of  em- 
pires, and  therefore  it  seems  wrong  to  insert  a  new  parti- 
cular in  the  verse  following,  which  is  a  continuation  of  the 
same  subject.  2.  That,  according  to  the  common  reading, 
there  seems  to  be  no  sense  or  connexion  in  ver.  9.  whether 
Ti  vrrspr)<j)aviviTai  yfi  Ka\  airoSbg  precedes  <pi\apyvpov,  k.  t.  X. 
as  it  does  in  some  editions,  or  follows  after  it,  as  it  does  in 
others.  3.  If  Bia  xpvfiara  be  carried  forward,  and  joined 
to  rl  virtptifavivtrai,  the  context  is  quite  consistent  eind  uni- 
form, and  a  good  reason  is  subjoined  against  pride  upon 
account  of  riches ;  viz.  that  the  fiXapyvpog,  or  person  fond 
of  wealth,  who  is  resolved  to  get  it  at  any  rate,  often  sets 
his  own  soul  to  sale.  I  have  the  pleasure  to  find  that 
Messieurs  of  Port-Royal  confirm  this  conjecture  in  their 
comment  on  that  place. 

Ver.  9.  Why  are  earth  and  ashes  proud  ?  Tliere  is  not  a 
more  loicked  thing  than  a  covetous  man,  for  such  a  one  set- 
teth  his  own  soul  to  sale,  because  while  he  liveth  he  casteth 
away  his  bowels.]  That  this  verse  is  mangled  and  imper- 
fect, appears  from  the  diflerent  reading  of  it  in  most  of  the 
printed  editions,  and  from  all  the  ancient  versions,  none  of 
which  agree  in  placing  the  sentences,  or.  representing  the 
.sense  of  the  whole  alike.  The  Syriac  and  Arabic  say  no- 
thing of  the  covetous  man,  or  his  behaviour,  nor  are  the 
intermediate  sentences  in  the  Vat.  or  Alexand.  MS.    Dr. 


Grabe  indeed  by  a  transposition,  Ecclus.  x.  makes  them 
his  ninth  verse,  but  from  what  authority  he  either  trans- 
poses or  inserts  them,  does  not  appear ;  the  Vulgate  has 
the  whole,  but  in  diflferent  order.  Our  translation  follows 
the  Complut.  an  edition  of  great  authority  as  to  this  book: 
(see  Grabe's  Prolegom.  cap.  3.  sec.  1.)  yet  here  differs 
somewhat  from  the  Vulgate.  This  great  uncertainty,  and 
the  incoherence  of  the  text  itself,  have  induced  many  to 
think  of  a  transposition,  particularly  Jansenius  and  Mes- 
sieurs of  Port-Royal  ;  and,  among  the  sacred  critics,  Badwell 
and  Castalio,  which  is  also  followed  in  the  Geneva  ver- 
sion. They  have  generally  agreed  it  designed  to  fix  this 
fine  reflection.  Why  are  earth  and  ashes  protid,  at  the  begin- 
ning of  the  eleventh  verse,  where  it  is  followed  by  one  no  , 
less  beautiful,  and  well  adapted  to  it,  and  which  gives  a 
convincing  reason,  why  man,  subject  to  so  many  infirmi- 
ties and  diseases,  of  short  continuance  here,  and  whose 
final  condition  is  in  the  dust,  ought  not  to  be  proud.  The 
consideration,  that  he  is  a  composition  only  of  animated 
clay,  and  by  death  resolvable  into  it  again,  when  he  shall 
be  a  filthy  loathsome  object,  and  inherit  creeping  things, 
^ijpi'a,  i,  e.  poisonous  insects,  and  worms,  is  alone  suffi- 
cient to  mortify  all  pride,  even  in  the  best  or  greatest  of 
the  species.  But  I  do  not  warrant  this  transposition, 
though  the  sense  is  improved  and  well  connected  by  it, 
without  some  authority  from  MSS.  or  printed  copies  to 
justify  it.  I  shall  only  observe  with  St.  Chrysostom,  Ihat 
the  prophets,  to  abate  human  pride,  represent  the  present 
state  of  man,  his  highest  enjo3rments  of  life,  and  the  final 
period  of  it,  under  the  most  diminutive  terms,  and  the 
meanest  resemblances  and  comparisons.  (Hom.  27.  de 
incompreh.  Dei  Nat.) 

Because,  while  he  liveth,  he  casteth  atvay  his  bowels.]  The 
reading  of  this  passage  is  very  difi"erent.  Our  translators 
follow  a  copy  which  had,  on  iv  ^&>p  avTov  tppixpe  to  ivSoa- 
3-ia  aurou,  which  the  Vulgate  seems  likewise  to  have  fol- 
lowed. The  sense  of  it  is  perplexed  ;  the  best  that  oflers 
seems  to  be  this.  That  the  covetous  man  for  the  sake  of 
money  pawns  his  soul,  or  forfeits  his  salvation,  because, 
from  an  immoderate  love  of  it,  he  scruples  not  to  commit 
any  acts  of  injustice,  fraud,  or  violence.  And  from  the 
same  principle,  when  he  seeth  his  brother  have  need  ippixf/t 
ra  tvdoaBia  avrov,  he  casts  away  or  shuts  up  his  bowels 
of  compassion  from  him,  Omnem  humanitatis  affectum,  as 
Castalio  renders  evSotr^ia,  answerable  to  (nrXayxva  oiia-ip- 
fiiov'  (Col.  iii.  12.)  or  it  may  mean,  that  he  is  not  good  even 
to  himself,  but  starves  and  pinches  his  own  bowels.  Cal- 
met  favours  this  sense,  That  for  the  sake  of  getting  wealth, 
he  exposes  his  life,  his  liberty,  and  bis  repose ;  he,  as  it 
were,  tears  out  his  own  bowels  by  the  cruelty  which  he 
exercises  towards  himself,  refusing  himself  even  common 
necessaries ;  and  after  this  revenge  upon  himself,  it  is  no 
wonder  that  he  casts  ofi'  all  tenderness  and  natural  affec- 
tion towards  his  nearest  relations,  and  all  care  of  those 
that  belong  to  him.  The  wickedness  of  covetousness,  and 
the  perdition  it  leads  men  into,  is  strongly  represented  in 
the  instance  of  Judas,  who  when,  for  the  gain  of  thirty 
pieces  of  silver,  he  sold  his  master,  at  length  tppv^fjt  ra 
iv^oaQia  avrov,  burst  asunder  in  the  midst,  and  all  his  botvels 
gushed  out.  (Acts  i.  18.)  Some  Greek  copies,  with  which 
agree  Drusius  and  Vatablus,  have  on  iv  ?w»if  avrov  ipptipav 
Tu  ivdotrOia  avrov.     I  presume   the  true  reading  in  those 
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copies  was,  on  tv  $wp  avrou  kppixjrtivTo  ivSocrBia  aiiTov'  1.  e.  be- 
cause in  his  life,  or  while  he  is  living,  his  bowels  are,  or  may 
be  slied.  To  shed  a  man's  bowels,  is  a  Hebrew  phrase  for 
an  assassination,  or  sudden  slaughter  of  a  man.  Thus  in 
the  passage  of  Joab  and  Amasa,  it  is  said.  He  smote  him 
under  the  fifth  rib,  a  Hebraism  for  stabbing  at  the  heart, 
and  shed  his  bowels  to  the  earth,  another  expression  like- 
wise for  stabbing  him :  and  none  so  liable  to  be  thus  slain 
by  treachery,  as  unjust  and  proud  kings,  potent  and  great 
oppressors,  of  whom  the  context  warrants  us  to  understand 
this  passage  principally.  The  sense,  according  to  this 
small  alteration  is,  Dumvivit,  intestina projiciuntur ;  i.e. 
that  such  a  tyrant  is  never  safe,  in  the  midst  of  life  he  is  in 
death.  And  the  reflection  we  should  draw  from  it  is,  that 
the  most  secure  state  (seemingly  from  wealth  and  power) 
i«  not  exempt  from  sudden  accidents,  nor  more  safe  from 
Tiolence  than  natural  death ;  which  seems  to  be  a  more 
natural  sense  than  that  of  Grotius,  who  understands  the 
place  of  chirurgical  operations  upon  the  persons  of  the 
mighty. 

Ver  10.  The  physician  cutteth  off  a  long  disease,  and  he 
that  is  to-day  a  king,  to-morrow  shall  die.]  There  are  va- 
rious readings  of  this  passage  likewise ;  the  two  principal 
are,  ftaKpbv  appo'iariifia  KOTTTtt  iarpoc,  which  is  followed  by 
our  translators,  and  approved  of  by  Drusius  and  Grotius ; 
and  ficucpbv  dppwarrifia  aKwirrsi  larpov.  The  sense  of  the 
former  is.  That  as  a  physician  cureth  a  long  and  inveterate 
disease  by  the  application  of  suitable  remedies,  so  God 
often  takes  away  suddenly,  by  the  stroke  of  death,  a  tyrant 
who  has  been  a  long  and  sore  evil  and  plague  to  the  state; 
which  seems  to  be  the  sense  of  the  Vulgate  rendering,  Om- 
nis  potentatus  brevis  vita,  though  this  probably  was  a  mar- 
ginal note,  and  crept  into  the  text.  The  sense  of  the  latter 
is,  A  long  disease  baffles  or  laughs  at  the  physician  ;  and 
considered  jointly  with  the  following  sentence,  he  that  is  a 
king  to-day,  to-morrow  shall  die,  contains  two  substantial 
reasons  why  mortal  men  should  avoid  pride,  viz.  the  difli- 
culty  and  uncertainty  of  cure  in  long  and  chronical  distem- 
pers, and  the  sudden  and  unexpected  dispatches  made  by 
short  and  acute  ones.  Misfortunes  in  life,  and  remarkable 
visitations,  have  taught  even  tyrants  not  only  a  sense  of 
their  mortality,  but  of  submission  and  humility.  When  the 
hand  of  God  lay  heavy  upon  Antiochus  Epiphanes,  he 
who,  a  little  before,  was  so  exalted  beyond  the  condition  of 
a  man,  that  he  thought  he  might  have  commanded  the  waves 
of  the  sea,  and  could  weigh  the  mountains  in  a  balance,  and 
reach  even  to  the  stars  of  heaven,  as  it  is  finely  expressed, 
2  Mace.  ix.  11,  12.  began  to  come  to  a  due  sense  and 
knowledge  of  himself,  when  worms  rose  out  of  his  body : 
he  then  confessed  his  weakness,  and  the  folly  of  opposing 
the  Most  High  in  these  remarkable  words; — "  It  is  meet  to 
be  subject  unto  God,  and  that  a  man  who  is  mortal  should 
not  proudly  think  of  himself  as  if  he  was  God."  Matta- 
thias  enforces  his  speech  to  his  children,  concerning  that 
tyrant,  from  the  like  consideration.  Fear  not  the  ivords  of  a 
tinful  man,  for  his  glory  shall  be  dung  and  ivorms;  to-day 
he  shall  be  lifted  up,  and  to-morrow  he  shall  not  be  found, 
because  he  is  returned  to  his  dust,  and  his  thought  is  come 
to  nought,  (i  Mace.  ii.  G2,  G;3.) 

Ver.  12.  The  beginning  of  pride  is  when  one  departeth 

from  God,  and  his  heart  is  turned  away  from  his  Maker.] 

Apxn  VTTCpTt^avtac,  avOpit>nov  aijuaTafxivov  airb  Kvpiov'  or,  as 


other  copies  have  it,  airo(rrijvat  airo  Kvplov,  which  the  Vul- 
gate manifestly  follows;  i.  e.  to  depart  from  God,  is  the 
beginning  of  pride,  or  rather  pride  is  the  cause  of  man's 
revolting  from  the  Lord.  Thus  the  Syriac,  Initium  delic- 
torum  hominum  est  ipsorum  superbia,  as  if  the  reading  was, 
apxri  vireptt(jtav'ia,  k.  t.  X.  And  SO  Calmet,  Le  premier  pas 
que  Vhomme  fait  pour  ^eloigner  de  Dieu,  est  Vorgueil ;  i.  e. 
the  first  step  which  a  man  makes  to  depart  from  God,  is 
through  pride.  According  to  Grotius,  the  sense  is,  that  it 
is  apx^  virepnijMvias,  the  height  o{  pride,  fastigium  superbia, 
to  depart  from  and  rebel  against  one's  Maker;  and  so 
rosh  is  often  taken  in  Hebrew,  and  apxn  in  many  places  of 
this  book,  (xi.  3.  xxix.  21.  xxxix.  26.)  The  following  sen- 
tence, Kot  OTTO  Tov  TTOt/jo-avroc  aiiTov  (nri<rrtj  I'l  kojoSio  avTov, 
should  be  rendered,  and  whose  heart  is  turned  away  from 
his  Maker.  It  is  a  Hebraism,  as  in  Psal.  xxxii.  Blessed 
is  tlie  man  to  whom  the  Lord  imputeth  no  sin,  and  there  is 
no  guile  in  the  spirit  of  him:  so  the  Heb.  ovSiv  t<m  iv  rif 
irvivfiaTL  avTox)  SoXoc ;  SO  the  LXX.  and  yet  our  rendering 
is  preferable,  and  in  whose  spirit  there  is  no  guile  ;  and  so 
our  translators  have  done  in  other  places.  The  truth  of 
the  observation  itself  will  appear  from  considering  the  first 
angel  and  man.  Lucifer  was  dazzled  with  his  great  beauty 
and  perfections,  he  forgot  that  he  was  nothing  before  God 
made  him  what  he  was,  and  imagining  that  he  could  sub- 
sist by  himself,  independently  of  his  Creator,  he  fell  into  a 
shameful  apostacy  and  rebellion.  (Fulgent,  de  Praedest. 
lib.  ii.)  The  first  man  iir  like  manner  became  an  apostate 
through  pride,  and  all  his  children,  who  imitate  his  pre- 
sumption, and  make  an  idol  of  their  own  will,  and  aspire 
to  a  perfection  which  is  incommunicable  to  any  creature, 
do  so  far  withdraw  their  hearts  like  him  from  their  Maker, 
and  renounce  allegiance  to  him.  Pride  in  both  was  the 
beginning  of  sin,  as  it  follows  in  the  next  verse.  In  the 
devil  it  produced  envy,  which  is  inseparable  from  it,  and 
by  it  he  ruined  the  first  man  ;  in  Cain,  the  eldest  of  Adam's 
children,  it  produced  jealousy,  which  made  Abel's  virtue 
and  good  qualities  insupportable  to  him,  and  that  jealousy 
filled  him  with  rage  to  kill  his  brother,  the  protomartyr  of 
the  Old  Testament. 

Ver.  13.  For  pride  is  the  beginning  of  sin.]  i.  e.  It  is  the 
source  of  all  or  the  greatest  sins,  or  it  is  itself  the  chief  of 
all  sins;  and  so  Grotius  expounds  it,  Summum  omnium 
peccatorum  est  superbia.  Fulgentius  says,  Pride  is  pro- 
perly styled  here  ap\t]  anapriaQ,  because  sin  springs  from 
it,  as  from  its  root.  (De  Virgin,  et  Humil.)  And  this  we 
may  either  understand,  with  that  writer,  of  the  sin  and  fall 
of  Lucifer,  for  so  high  does  he  trace  the  original  of  pride  ; 
(de  Prajdest.  lib.  i.  as  does  St.  Austin  likewise,  de  Civit. 
Dei,  lib.  xii.  cap.  G.)  or,  we  may  apply  it  to  Adam's 
transgression  in  particular,  as  others  do;  or  we  may  take 
pride  in  a  larger  sense  here,  to  signify,  in  general,  a  con- 
tempt of  God,  which  accompanies  all  manner  of  sin,  ac- 
cording to  that  of  Prosper,  "  Nullum  peccatum  fieri  po- 
test, potuit,  aut  poterit,  sine  superbia;  si  quidem  nihil 
aliud  est  onine  peccatum,  nisi  contemptus  Dei."  (De  Vita 
Contemplat.  lib.  iii.  cap.  3,  4.)  That  pride  is  the  root  or 
source  of  sin,  experience  and  observation  confirm,  for  men 
grow  more  or  less  wicked  in  proportion  as  this  vice  of 
pride  gets  ground.  Some  degree  of  it  is  to  be  found  iu 
every  act  of  disobedience  ;  for  sin  being  a  transgression  of 
the  law,  implies  a  contempt  of  the  authority  which  enacts 
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it;  but  when  pride  is  grown  op  to  the  height,  it  exalts  men 
into  so  vain  an  opinion  of  themselves,  that  they  lose  the 
sense  of  duty,  and  of  those  obligations  which  they  owe 
to  their  Maker,  and  the  overflowings  of  their  ungodliness 
are  like  a  mighty  torrent.  The  Psalmist  therefore,  with 
great  propriety,  gives  this,  as  the  character  of  an  ungodly 
man.  That  lie  is  so  proud  he  careth  not  for  God,  neither  is 
God  in  all  his  thoughts.  (Psal.  x.  4.)  And  as  pride  was 
the  original  of  sin,  so  is  it  still  the  promoter  and  continuer 
of  it,  pride  being  the  fountain  of  most  of  the  heresies  and 
schisms  which  have  disturbed  the  church.  Dr.  Grabe  con- 
tends, that  the  true  reading  of  this  place  is,  apxn  vTrtpi}<t>a- 
v/ae  a/jLaftrla,  (Proleg.  cap.  2.  tom.  ult.)  to  make  it  corre- 
spond with  the  preceding  verse.  But  it  matters  not  greatly 
which  reading  is  preferred,  the  sense  being  nearly  the  same 
in  both. 

And  therefore  the  Lord  brought  upon  them  strange' cala- 
inities.'\  As  pride  is  the  root  of  sin,  so  God's  judgments 
and  threatenings  are  particularly  levelled  against  it.  On 
this  account  the  prophets  frequently  denounce  destruction 
to  Nineveh,  Babylon,  Tyre,  and  Jerusalem  itself.  And  one 
end  of  the  ruin  brought  upon  a  wicked  people  is,  to  stain 
the  pride  of  their  glory,  and  to  revenge  their  contemptuous 
defiance  of  him.  There  are  two  readings  of  the  Greek; 
TrapfSo^awe  Kiiptoc  rac  £7raX<i>rac,  which  is  followed  in  our 
version  ;  and  though  this  expression  is  somewhat  parti- 
cular, yet  is  it  warranted  by  a  parallel,  1  Deut.  xxviii.  59. 
irapa8o?a<T6t  Kwpioc  rac  fl^Xtiyac  aov,  and  in  this'sense  hraywffi 
is  often  used  in  this  book.  (See  note  on  ii.  2.)  The 
other  reading  is,  tra^i^o^aaH  Kvpeoc  rac  (rvvaywyac,  i.  e.  God 
hath  disgraced  the  assemblies  or  congregations  of  the  proud; 
and  thus  avvaywyr)  is  used,  xvi.  7 — S.  upon  a  similar  oc- 
casion. The  Vulgate  favours  this  sense,  Exhonoravit  con- 
ventus  malorum  ;  and  the  Tigurine,  Agmina  malorum  effecit 
ignominia;  and  Coverdale's  and  the  Geneva  versions  are 
to  the  same  effect.  In  either  reading  there  are  memorable 
instances  of  the  truth  of  the  observation.  Thus  God 
brought  strange  calamities  upon  the  proud  builders  of 
Babel,  the  old  giants,  the  inhabitants  of  Sodom  and  Go- 
morrah, (xvi.  7,  8.)  Pharaoh  and  the  Canaanites,  who  are 
particularly  referred  to  in  the  context,  Shalmaneser,  Sen- 
nacherib, Nebuchadnezzar,  Belshazzar,  and  other  insolent 
and  haughty  princes,  whose  actions  are  recorded  in  sacred 
and  profane  history — all  of  whom/eK  away  in  the  strength 
of  their  foolishness,  and  were  abhorred  by  God  for  their 
pride. 

Ver.  18.  Pride  was  not  made  for  man,  nor  furious  anger 
for  them  that  are  born  of  a  woman.'\  Ovk  tKTi<rrai  avBpwnoig 
xnrfpri^avla,  ovSt  opyrj  ^v/iov  yivvi]fiaai  yvvalKtvv'  i.  e.  Pride 
was  not  created  in  men,  as  the  Geneva  version  rightly  has  it, 
with  which  agree  Grotius  and  Junius.  There  is  not,  there- 
fore, any  just  reason  to  accuse  nature,  or  complain  of  our 
Creator,  if  we  are  subject  to  pride,  anger,  or  revenge,  for 
these  are  not  radical  vices,  or  natural  to  our  frame,  but 
such  as  we  brought  upon  ourselves  through  negligence,  or 
the  malice  of  the  devil  introduced  them.  As  God  is  not 
the  author  of  sin,  so  neither  hath  he  infused  such  bad 
habits.  Pride  indeed  is  natural  to  some  kind  of  animals, 
and  anger  to  others;  but  man  came  perfect  out  of  his 
Maker's  hands,  and  if  pride,  wrath,  or  cruelty,  prevail 
over  him,  they  are  passions  originally  foreign  to  his  nature. 
In  himself  he  as  so  excellent,  and  his  nature  sq  far  superior 


to  that  of  animals,  that  what  are  perfections  in  them,  arc 
in  man  vices,  and  their  nature  and  qualities  are  his  shame 
and  reproach.   Thus  St.  Austin :   "Tantae  excellentiae  est 
in  comparatione  pecoris  homo,  nt  vitium  hominis  natura 
sit  pecoris."    (Lib.  ii.  de  Peccat.  Origin,  cap.  4.)    The 
latter  sentence,  oiiSi  opyfi  ^vnov  yivvi\na<n  yvvaiKuv,  which  is 
well  rendered  in  our  version,  and  with  it  agree  Drusius, 
Junius,  Badwell,  and  Bossuct,  as  also  the  oriental  and 
Coverdale's  versions,  is  strangely  misunderstood  by  Gro- 
tius, and  very  badly  rendered  by  him,  nor  furious  anger  for 
the  female  sex.     Had  he  attended  to  the  use  of  the  phrase. 
Job   XV.  14.  XXV.  4.    1  Mace.  iii.  45.   Matt.  xi.  11.   he 
might  have  spared  his  unhandsome  sneer  and  unjust  re- 
flection, "  Sunt  quidem  multse  mulieres  iracundae,  sed  non 
necessario."  In  this  mistake  he  manifestly  copies  the  Vul- 
gate, Neque  iracundia  nationi  mulierum;  as  do  Messieurs  of 
Port-Royal,  and  the  Geneva  version,  and  some  other  in- 
terpreters, all  of  whom  derive  their  mistake  from  the  same 
cause,  and  seem  not  to  have  consulted  the  Greek,  which 
gives  no  handle,  as  there  is  no  foundation  in  nature,  for 
such  an  abuse.     I  shall  only  set  down  this  caution  about 
pride,  that  it  is  the  more  dangerous  as  it  is  a  bosom  evil. 
Other  vices  are  more  open,  and  strike  a  sort  of  horror  in 
the  commission  ;  but  pride  springs  from  our  very  virtues,  it 
grows  up  with  them,  and  lies  concealed  under  them,  like 
a  worm  in  some  fair  fruit,  which  spoils  and  corrupts  all 
within,  however  beautiful  the  out%vard  appearance  may  be. 
Ver.  19.  They  that  fear  the  Lord  are  a  sure  seed,  and  they 
that  love  him,  an  honourable  plant ;  they  that  regard  not 
the  law,  are  a  dishonourable  seed ;  they  that  transgress  the 
commandments,  are  a  deceivable  seed.J  Sn-Epjua  Tr\avi'iasi,>Q,  a 
mistaken,  "or,  as  the  margin  has  it,  an  unstable  seed.    Our 
translators  follow  the  Complut,  with  which  agrees  Came- 
rarius's  copy.     But  neither  the  Vatican,  nor  Alexandrian 
MS.  nor  the  Vulgate,  nor  Syriac,  nor  Drusius,  follows 
it.  The  other  Greek  copies  have,   STrlp/^a  ivrifiov  irolov ; 
anipfia  avOpwirov'   anrlpfia  fvri/nov  nolov  ;    oi  ^ofiovfxsvoi  tov 
Kvpiov'  mrlpfia  arifiov  noiov  ;  (nrtpfia  avOpwirov'  (nripfia  arifiov 
irolov ;  01  napajBaivovTeg  ivToXag'  which  if  closcly  attended 
to,  though  seemingly  intricate,  affords  a  sense  easy  and  na- 
tural enough,  viz.  What  is  the  precious  seed  (or   what 
race  of  creatures  is  peculiarly  worthy  of  honour)  ?  the  seed 
of  man,  viz.  the  human  race  alone  of  all  the  generations  of 
creatures  upon  earth  claim  this  honour.     What  is  this  pre- 
cious or  honourable  seed  (viz.  of  man)?  they  that  fear  the 
Lord.     What  is  said  of  airipfia  artfiov,  which  immediately 
follows,  if  pursued  in  the  same  light,  will  be  equally  clear. 
The  first  answer  to  the  question  is  true  so  far  as  it  goes, 
but  being  not  complete  or  explicit  enough,  the  question  is 
put  a  second  time  to  draw  out  a  full  answer.     The  repeti- 
tion of  questions  in  this  manner  is  not  unusual  in  Scrip- 
ture, and  in  these  sapiential  books  especially,  instances 
of  which  we  have,  Ecclus.  ii.  and  iii.  Psal.  xxiv.  7 — 10. 
and  many  might  be  fetched  from  the  Proverbs.     Of  the  two 
Greek  readings,  if  one  only  is  to  be  admitted,  there  seems 
much  the  greater  authority  for  the  latter,  which  our  transla- 
tion hath  omitted.    Whether  both  be  genuine,  cannot  be 
determined.  Hoeschelius  indeed  has  joined  them,  but  from 
what  copy,  or  whether  from  a  very  ancient  one,  docs  not 
appear.    The  Geneva  version  makes  one  verse  of  both, 
and  sets  the  sense  in  no  indifferent  light;  There  is  a  seed  of 
man  which  is  an  honourable  seed;  the  honourable  seed  an 
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they  thai /ear  the  Lord,  There  is  a  seed  qf  man  which  is 
without  honour;  the  seed  without  honour,  <ire  they  tliat 
transgress  the  commandments  of  the  Lord :  it  is  a  seed  that 
remaineth  which  Jeareth  the  Lord,  and  a  fair  plant  that 
love  him;  but  they  are  a  seed  icithout  honour  that  despise  the 
law,  and  a  deceivable  seed  that  break  the  commandments. 

Ver.50.  Among  brethren  he  that  is  chief  is  honourable,  so 
are  they  that  fear  the  Lord  in  his  eyes.]  i.  e.  Honourable  in  his 
eyes.  The  Syriac  rendering  is  preferable,  Inter fratres  natu 
grandior  est  hvnorabilis,  at  qui  timet  Dominwn  honorabilis 
est  prce  illo :  and  the  Tigurine  version  agrees  with  it. 

Ver.  21.  The  fear  of  the  Lord  goeth  before  the  obtaining 
of  authority,  but  roughness  and  pride  are  the  losing  thereof  2 
This  verse  is  omitted  in  many  Greek  copies,  the  Vulgate 
and  oriental  versions  :  our  translators  follow  the  Complut. 
There  are  two  readings  of  the  first  sentence,  viz.  wph  XrjSeoJc 
ap-)(rj^,  (j>6jiog  Kvpiov,  and  TrpoXi'iiptwc  apxv>  k.  t.  X.  SKXijpuo-juoe 
is  rather  hardness  of  heart,  than  roughness,  such  as  was 
that  of  Pharaoh's.  The  history  of  the  diflerent  fortunes  of 
Saul  and  David  is  a  full  comment  on  this  verse. 

Ver.  22.  Whether  he  be  rich,  noble,  or  poor,  their  glory 
is  the  fear  of  the  Lord.]  i.  e.  In  every  state  of  life,  the  fear 
o(  the  Lord  is  most  to  be  valued  and  regarded.  Whether 
a  man  be  rich  and  honourable,  or  poor  and  disregarded, 
under  each  of  these  conditions  let  him  act  agreeably  to 
what  God  requires  from  him.  In  the  former  state,  let  him 
not  pride  himself  in,  nor  presume  too  much  upon,  a  great 
fortune,  nor  be  tempted  to  forget  God,  the  giver  of  it.  In 
the  latter,  let  him  not  ofl'end  against  bis  neighbour  by 
wrong  or  robbery,  nor  against  his  God  by  murmurs  and 
discontent.     The  author  seems  to  allude  to  Jer,  ix.23, 24. 

Ver.  23.  It  is  not  meet  to  despise  the  poor  man  that  hath 
understanding,  neither  is  it  convenient  to  magnify  a  sinful 
man.]  In  the  proverbial  books,  wisdom  and  religion  mean 
the  same  thing,  and  accordingly  by  a  man  of  understanding 
here,  is  meant  a  just  and  good  man.  And  thus  the  Vul- 
gate, Noli  despicere  hominem  jiistum  pauperem,  et  noli 
magnifacere  virum  peccatorem  divitem;  which  last  word  is 
very  properly  added  there  to  preserve  the  antithesis,  which 
is  likewise  inserted  in  the  oriental,  the  Tigurine,  and  the 
old  English  versions. 

Ver.  2.3.  Unto  the  servant  that  is  wise  shall  they  that  are 
free  do  service.]  See  xi,  1.  It  is  not  properly  speaking 
either  birth  or  fortune  that  makes  the  free  man  or  the 
slave.  A  man  of  a  good  and  great  soul,  of  an  elevated 
genius,  and  of  surprising  parts  and  accomplishments,  in 
whatever  condition  he  be  with  respect  to  his  outward  cir- 
cumstances, is  always  free,  and  fit  to  preside  over  his  su- 
periors in  birth  or  fortune.  His  great  abilities  will  always 
command  respect;  he  will  shine  either  in  private  or  pub- 
lic life,  and  is  born  not  to  instruct  children  only,  but  (o 
teach  senators  wisdom  ;  not  to  command  a  single  family, 
or  neighbourhood,  but  provinces  and  kingdoms.  Joseph's 
great  accomplishments,  though  sold  for  a  bond-servant, 
could  not  be  confined  to  Potiphav's  Utile  concerns,  which 
his  skill  and  faithfulness  greatly  improved,  but  gave  him 
authority  over  the  whole  land  of  Egypt ;  nor  was  Daniel, 
one  of  the  children  of  the  captivity,  less  in  favour  and 
power  at  the  court  of  Nabuchodonosor.  Diogenes,  when 
exposed  at  a  public  sale,  and  asked  what  he  knew,  con- 
scious of  his  own  worth,  and  of  the  importance  of  his  abi- 
lities, with  a  peculiar  greatness  of  soul  replied,— I  know 
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how  to  command  free  men.  (Apud  Laert.  lib.  vi.)  Solomon 
has  an  observation  resembling  this,  A  wise  servant  shall 
have  rule  over  a  son  that  causeth  shame,  Kpar^trtt  StoTrorijv 
a(j>p6vwv,  according  to  the  LXX.  (Prov.  xvii.S.) 

And  he  that  hath  knowledge  will  not  grudge  when  he  is 
reformed.]  Many  copies  omit  iratStvo/uEvoe,  and  the  sense  is 
good  without  it.  But  if  it  be  admitted,  it  should  not  be 
rendered  reformed,  but  either  instructed  or  reproved,  as 
the  Vulgate  has  it ;  i.  e.  No  man  of  knowledge  or  sense  will 
murmur  to  be  either  instructed  or  reproved  by  one,  who  is 
his  superior  both  in  skill  and  power. 

Ver.  26.  Be  not  overwise  in  doing  thy  business,  and  boast 
not  thyself  in  the  time  of  thy  distress.]  i.  e.  Be  not  con- 
ceited of  thy  work,  nor  boast  of  thy  superior  skill  in  the 
way  of  thy  profession  or  trade,  and  be  not  slothful  in  time 
of  poverty,  or  ashamed  to  get  your  livelihood  by  labour, 
nor  say  with  the  unjust  steward,  I  cannot  dig,  to  beg  I  am 
ashamed  ;  which  is  a  ridiculous  pride.  Or  the  sense  may 
be.  Invent  not  pretences  to  excuse  yourself  from  labour, 
nor  scruple  through  a  false  shame  to  get  your  own  living 
by  it  in  a  low  estate ;  and  thus  the  Geneva  version.  Seek 
not  excuses  when  thou  shouldest  do  thy  work,  neither  be 
ashamed  thereof  through  pride  in  the  time  of  adversity.  The 
xV.rabic  version  too  seems  to  favour  this  latter  sense,  Ne  sis 
igiiavus  in  opere  tuo,  nee  impediat  te  pudor,  cum  fueris 
egenus  ab  his  quce  tibi  prosunt,  following  probably  a  copy 
which  read  voacpiZov.  The  Port-Royal  comment  is.  Be  not 
exalted  or  proud  upon  having  done  your  work  or  duty, 
for  when  we  have  taken  the  greatest  pains  to  do  our  best, 
we  are  but  unprofitable  servants;  but  such  is  our  nature, 
that  even  our  virtue  and  goodness  itself  is  apt  to  betray 
us  into  pride. 

Ver.  27.  Better  is  he  that  laboureth  and  aboundefh  in  all 
things,  than  he  that  boastelh  himself,  and  wanteth  bread.] 
Calmet  thinks  our  author  here  aims  at  exposing  the  ridicu- 
lous pride  of  the  stoics,  who  made  their  wise  man,  though 
starving  and  naked,  a  demigod. 

"  Ad  summam  sapiens  uno  minor  est  Jove;  dives. 
Liber,  honoratus,  pulcher,  rex  denique  regum." 

(Hor.  Epist.  lib.  i.) 

Some  copies  read  rt  nepinaTtJv,  rj  do^aZofi^voQ ;  others  omit 
TTcpnraTwv,  and  have  only  r)  6  So^a^ojutvoc.  I  think  the  true 
reading  is,  rj  inpnraToJv  So^a^o/utvof,  which  the  Alexandrian 
MS.  has  ;  i.  e.  one  that  strutteth  and  walketh  proudly,  that 
goeth  about  boasting,  as  vain  and  idle  persons  are  wont  to 
do,  one  of  a  quite  difi'erent  character  from  ipyaZo/Juvog  im- 
mediately before.  As  St.  Paul's  words  TTipiirarovvTa^  araic- 
Twi;  firi^iv  ipyaZofiivovQ,  express  the  full  opposition  to  his 
command  'iva  fitra  r\<iv)(iai;  tpyaZofxivoi,  k.  t,  X.  (2  Thess. 
iii.  11,  12.) 

Ver.  28.  My  son,  glorify  thy  soul  in  meekness,  and  give  it 
honour  according  to  the  dignity  thereof]  The  sense  seems 
the  same  with  Luke  xxi.  19.  In  your  patience  possess  your 
souls;  but  the  expression  here  is  much  stronger.  It  is  ren- 
dered more  clearly  in  the  Geneva  version,  My  son,  get  thy- 
self praise  by  meekness,  and  esteem  thyself  as  thou  deservest ; 
i.  e.  If  thou  art  in  want  and  poverty,  be  not  dispirited  or 
dejected,  but  preserve  a  constant  evenness  of  temper,  and 
endeavour  to  act  up  to  the  dignity  of  your  nature  ;  or  there 
may  be,  according  to  Calmet,  this  farther  meaning,  as  Ttfti) 
often  signifies  mamfenancc  in  this  writer,  Provide  for  all  the 
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necessary  wants  of  life,  by  allowing  yourself  food,  and  all 
things  convenient,  according  to  your  condition  and  circum- 
stances. In  the  foregoing  verse  the  wise  man  condemns 
those  who  out  of  a  foolish  vanity  were  ashamed  to  work, 
though  ready  to  perish  with  hunger ;  see  Prov.  xii.  9.  to 
which  probably  he  alludes.  Here  he  attacks  those  who,  out 
of  a  shameful  principle  of  avarice,  refuse  themselves  the 
common  necessaries  of  life,  and  are  afraid  to  use  those 
good  things  which  they  have  in  their  power  and  possession. 
This  sense  seems  countcuanced  by  the  following  verse. 
This  advice  may  also  be  extended  to  persons  succeeding  to 
great  fortunes,  or  advanced  to  high  posts  of  honour,  to  be- 
have with  moderation  in  their  new  state,  not  to  be  puffed  up 
with  pride,  nor  yet  to  demean  themselves,  or  act  below  the 
dignity  of  their  rank,  and  thereby  forfeit  the  regard  and  de- 
ference due  to  it ;  but  this  is  not  so  agreeable  to  the  context. 
Ver.  29.  Who  will  justify  him  that  sinneth  against  his 
own  soul?]  i.  c.  He  that  is  so  niggardly  and  covetous  as  to 
defraud  and  deny  himself  even  common  necessaries,  and 
fails  in  the  duty  which  he  owes  to  himself,  cannot  expect 
that  others  should  justify  him,  or  speak  in  his  behalf,  or 
that  they  should  administer  any  relief  to  him.  The  latter 
part  of  the  verse.  Who  will  honour  him  that  dishonoureth 
his  ottm  life,  is  parallel  to  that  of  Horace, 

"  Miraris,  cum  tu  argento  post  omnia  ponas. 
Si  nemo  praestet  quem  non  merearis  honorem?" 

(Lib.  r.  sat.  i.) 

Ver.  31.  He  that  is  honoured  in  poverty,  how  much  more 
in  riches  ?  and  he  that  is  dishonourable  in  riches,  how  much 
more  in  poverty?]  He  that  behaves  well  upon  a  little,  would 
shine  in  the  management  of  a  superior  fortune  ;  but  he  that 
cannot  live  upon  an  overgrown  fortune  with  credit,  will  be 
laughed  at  and  despised,  when  reduced  almost  to  poverty ; 
or  the  sense  may  be.  If  a  poor  man,  by  his  skill  and  merit, 
acquires  honour  and  esteem,  how  much  more  would  he  have 
been  respected,  and  his  accomplishments  extolled,  if  he 
had  been  master  of  a  great  fortune.  A  poor  man  of  real 
and  intrinsic  worth,  is  more  to  be  esteemed  and  valued 
than  one  who  is  simply  rich,  and  has  nothing  else  to  re- 
commend him ;  for  the  reputation  of  the  former  must  arise 
from  himself,  and  his  own  personal  merit,  which  has  broke 
through  many  difficulties  and  oppositions  in  its  way. 
Whereas  the  honour  which  attends  the  rich,  and  the  regard 
paid  to  him,  is  founded  upon  something  foreign  to  him, 
upon  the  lucky  chance  of  birth  or  fortune,  which  may  be, 
and  ^sometimes  is,  the  lot  of  the  worthless  and  undeserving. 
Diogenes  and  Epictetus  adorned  a  very  mean  condition,  as 
Joseph  was  an  instance  of  a  just  conduct  in  both  states. 

CHAP.    XI. 

Ver.  2.  \yOMMEND  not  a  man  for  his  beauty,  neither 
abhor  a  man  for  his  outward  appearance.]  By  which  is  not 
meant,  that  it  is  no  advantage  or  recommendation  to  a  man 
to  have  a  good  person,  or  an  agreeable  air ;  but  the  mean- 
ing is,  that  a  man's  merit  or  excellency  is  not  chiefly  to  be 
placed  in  the  size  or  lineaments  of  the  body,  since  the  mind 
is  the  true  and  lasting  beauty,  in  the  accomplishments  of 
which  consists  the  perfection  of  man,  and  the  likeness  and 
image  of  God,  As  outward  beauty  therefore  does  not  con- 
fer merit,  so  neither  should  the  want  of  it  in  any  instances 


occasion  ridicule  or  contempt.     Lowness  of  stature,  which 
with  .some  passes  for  a  sort  of  deformity,  is  no  reason  for 
sneer  or  reproach ;  for  sometimes  great  souls  inhabit  little 
bodies,  and  much  merit  may  lie  concealed  under  a  dis- 
agreeable outside.     St.  Paul's  person  and  appearance  was, 
according  to  tradition,  but  ordinary  and  contemptible  ;  and 
yet,  if  we  consider  his  great  qualities  and  attainments,  he 
was  rather  an  angel  than  a  man.     Honey  is  here  called 
ap\Ti  y\vKa<TfiaTwv,  and  rightly  rendered,  the  chief  of  sweet 
things  ;  and  so  apxn  is  used  in  many  places  by  this  writer ; 
(see  xxix.  21.  xxxix.  2(5.  Psal.  ex.  3.  Amos  vi.  IG.)  which 
the  author  pertinently  illustrates  by  the  example  of  the 
bee,  which,  though  little  in  size  and  appearance,  by  its  in- 
dustry produces  fruit  of  most  admirable  use  and  sweetness. 
Ver.  4.  Boast  not  of  thy  clothing  and  raiment.^  These 
are  good  indeed  for  the  uses  which  God  designed  them,  to 
defend  us  from  the  weather,  or  to  cover  our  nakedness, 
but  it  is  folly  to  boast  of  that  as  a  perfection,  which  owes 
its  original  to  our  shame,  our  weakness,  or  natural  neces- 
sities ;  (see  Chrys.  in  cap.  3.  Gen.  Hom.  18.)  and  to  this 
sense  what  follows  may  also  be  explained.  Exalt  not  thy- 
self in  tJie  day  of  honour  ;  for  that  So^a  signifies  glorious 
apparel,  see  Addit.  Esther  xv.  1.  Luke  xii.  27.  where  Iv 
na<nj  t^  S0S9  avrov  ov  Tngu^akero,  must  be  taken  in  this 
sense,  the  same  with  IfiaTityfio^  svSo^oc,  Luke  vii.  25.  and 
io^a  Tov  Ifiariafiov,  Isa.  iii.  11.     Or  lo^a  may  be  taken  here 
in  its  usual  acceptation,  to  signify  advancement,  state,  or 
dignity  ;  and  then  the  advice  is,  not  to  be  proud  of  these, 
because  of  God's  terrible  judgments,  often  sent  to  mortify 
and  subdue  pride.    Thus  Herod,  priding  himself  in  his 
royal  robes,  and  in  the  flattering  acclamations  of  the  peo- 
ple, was  immediately  struck  with  an  incurable  disease  from 
the   hand  of  God.     Thus  also  Nebuchadnezzar,  flushed 
with  the  success  of  his  victories,  and  with  the  superb  mag- 
nificence of  Babylon,  which  he  had  built  for  the  honour  of 
his  majesty,  is  admonished  by  a  voice  from  heaven.  Thy 
kingdom  is  departed  from  thee,  and  was  so  literally  brought 
to  the  ground,  as  to  graze  upon  it,  like  one  of  the  beasts. 
(Dan.  iv.  30.)    Histories  are  full  of  such  revolutions,  and 
changes  of  princes  and  mighty  men,  deposed,  vanquished, 
made  prisoners,  and  led  in  triumph  by  the  conquerors. 
Scripture  shews  us  Samson  in  the  hands  of  the  Philis- 
tines, and  Zedekiah  in  those  of  the  Babylonians;  which  in- 
stances are  suflicient  to  shew  the  truth  of  the  observation 
in  the  two  following  verses. 

Ver.  7.  Blame  not  before  thou  hast  examined  the  truth  ; 
understand  first,  and  then  rebuke.]  To  proceed  with  caution 
and  deliberation,  and  to  examine  into  the  merits  of  a  cause, 
before  sentence  is  pronounced,  is  agreeable  to  what  God 
himself  hath  done  upon  many  occasions ;  for  with  respect  to 
the  sin  of  our  first  parents,  he  vouchsafes  first  to  inquire 
about  the  offence,  and  to  examine  the  fact,  before  he  gives 
sentence  against  them.  The  like  behaviour  is  observable  in 
God  with  regard  to  the  murder  of  Abel;  he  first  asks  Cain, 
Where  is  thy  brother  ?  giving  him  an  opportunity  to  ex- 
cuse himself,  if  he  could,  before  he  pronounces,  Thou  art 
cursed  from  the  earth.  The  like  example  we  have.  Gen. 
xi.  5.  where  it  is  said.  The  Lord  came  dawn  to  see  the  foiver, 
before  he  would  confound  their  language.  And  again.  Gen. 
xviii.  20,  21.  speaking  of  Sodom  and  Gomorrah,  he  says. 
He  will  go  down  and  see,  whether  they  have  done  altogether 
according  unto  the  cry  which  is  come  unto  Am.     He,  from 
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whom  oo  secrets  are  hid,  even  he  first  examines  the  fact, 
IU»d  will  hear  first  what  miserable  man  can  say  for  himself, 
before  his  sentence  shall  pass  upon  him ;  not  out  of  any 
ignorance  of  what  was  done,  for  how  should  the  omni- 
scient God,  ^tog  yvwiTswv,  be  ignorant  ?  but  out  of  his  won- 
derful clemency  and  unspeakable  moderation  towards 
fiaan,  and  to  instruct  his  creatures  to  proceed  with  the  same 
caution,  and  not  to  be  precipitate  or  rash  in  their  censures 
or  rebukes.  This  is  the  very  inference  which  St.  Chrysos- 
tom  draws  from  it,  ri  /SouXfrat,  Korafdac  oxpofim,  k.  r.  X.  Do- 
cer€  nos  vult,  quod  non  auditu  solo  peccatores  condemnandi 
tint,  neque  sententia  ferend(e,  nisi  probatio  prcecedat.  Au- 
diamus  hcec  omnes;  non  etiim  solum  ii,  qui  pro  trihunali 
sedent,  observare  hanc  legem  debent,  sed  et  millus  unquam  ob 
uudam  accusationem  proximum  condemned  (Com.  in  loc. 
Mede,  Disc.  40.)  This  rashness  David  was  guilty  of^  when, 
listening  to  the  false  suggestions  of  Ziba,  he  condemned 
Mephibosheth,  and  gave  away  his  inheritance.  (2  Sam.xvi. 
4.)  It  was  matter  of  continual  grief  to  Constantine,  that 
he  had  put  his  son  Crispus  to  death  by  a  hasty  credulity ; 
jUid  for  the  same  reason  Eusebius  condemns  the  proceed- 
ings of  Theodosius  the  Great,  against  the  people  of  Thessa- 
lonica.  Doth  our  law  judge  any  man  before  it  hear  him,  and 
know  what  he  doth  ?  was  Nicodemus's  wise  answer  to  the 
Pharisees,  John  vii.  51.  and  from  hence  we  may  explain 
our  Saviour's  answer  to  the  woman  taken  in  adultery.  Nei- 
ther do  I  condemn  thee ;  (viii.  11.)  which  we  are  not  to 
apderstand,  as  if  he  thought  her  innocent,  or  any  way  ap- 
proved or  authorized  hereby  the  sin  of  adultery,  as  some 
have  falsely  inferred ;  but  that  he  discharged  her  at  this 
time,  as  her  accusers  through  self-consciousness  had  fled, 
and  she  had  not  been  formally  convicted  of  the  crime. 

Ver.  8.  Answer  not  before  thou  hast  heard  the  cause.l  By 
a  hasty  proceeding  thou  wilt  probably  mistake  the  matter ; 
and  if  thou  judgest  right,  it  is  but  chance;  and  therefore 
thou  wilt  not  escape  censure,  according  to  that  of  Seneca, 

"  Qui  statuit  aliquid,  parte  inaudita  altera, 

^quum  licet  statuerit,  baud  aequus  erit."    (In  Medaea.) 

A  man  may  perhaps  think  to  shew  the  readiness  and  quick- 
ness of  his  parts  by  a  hasty  determination,  but  he  will  ra- 
ther make  himself  ridiculous,  and  be  in  danger  to  pervert 
judgment.  According  to  that  of  Solomon,  which  this 
writer  had  certainly  in  view.  He  that  answereth  a  matter 
before  he  heareth  it,  it  is  shame  and  folly  to  him.  Hence 
judges  were,  for  their  prudent  deliberation  in  matters  that 
came  before  them,  called  cognitores,  as  it  is  incumbent 
upon  them  to  know,  and  be  acquainted  with,  the  truth  and 
circumstances  of  a  case  before  they  give  their  sentence. 
For  if  it  be  a  fault  in  ordinary  discourse  for  a  private  per- 
son to  determine  with  positiveness,  before  he  rightly  un- 
derstands the  case,  much  greater  certainly  is  the  impru- 
dence and  ra.shness  of  a  magistrate,  to  be  inconsiderate 
or  hasty  in  matters  of  justice  and  judgment.  It  was  by 
searching  out  the  cause  that  he  knew  not,  that  Job  put  on 
righteousness,  and  it  clothed  him,  and  his  judgment  was  as 
a  robe,  and  a  diadem,  (xxix.  14.  IG.)  From  hence  also 
we  may  bo  instructed  in  private  life  not  to  judge  rashly,  nor 
to  sufiier  ourselves  to  be  led  away  by  vague  and  uncertain 
reports, nor  hastily  credit  accusations  to  the  prejudice  of  our 
neighbour,  without  knowing  the  truth  and  foundation  of  them. 
Ver.  9.  Strive  not  in  a  matter  that  concerneth  thee  not, 


and  sit  not  in  judgment  with  sinners.}  According  to  tl^e 
marginal  rendering.  Sit  not  in  the  judgment  of  sinners.  The 
sense  may  be.  Sit  not  on  the  bench  with  corrupt  judges; 
or  applied  to  private  life.  Associate  not  nor  consult  with 
sinners ;  according  to  the  advice  of  the  Psalmist,  (Psal.  i.  1.) 
Blessed  is  the  man  that  liath  not  walked  in  the  counsel  of  the 
ungodly,  nor  stood  in  the  ivay  of  sinners,  and  hath  not  sat 
in  the  seat  of  thescornful.  Or,  Sin  not  by  private  judgment, 
or  in  matters  that  do  not  belong  to  thy  cognizance  ;  for  no- 
thing is  more  common,  says  Nazianzen,  quoting  this  pas- 
sage, than  for  men  to  interfere  in  things  that  have  no  rela- 
tion to  them,  and  to  set  up  themselves  as  censors  of  those 
who  are  not  under  them,  and  judges  of  things  which  they 
are  ignorant  of.  God  commands  us  to  judge  ourselves  and 
not  others,  and  we  always  do  the  contrary.  We  are  at  no 
trouble  to  know  or  understand  ourselves,  and  are  always 
determining  about  others,  whom  we  know  nothing  of  with 
certainty.  This  the  wise  man  calls  sitting  in  judgment  with 
.sinners,  who  make  themselves  such,  by  an  unwarrantable 
way  of  acting,  full  both  of  presumption  and  injustice. 

Ver.  10.  My  son,  meddle  not  with  many  matters.']  In  any 
business  or  profession,  a  man  should  not  undertake  more 
than  his  time,  condition,  or  the  nature  of  s.uch  affairs  to  be 
well  managed,  will  admit  of:  for  either  they  must  be  per- 
formed imperfectly  and  in  haste,  or  some  of  them  be  neg- 
lected. Life  is  too  short,  our  minds  too  limited,  our  bodily 
powers  too  small  and  feeble,  to  execute  successfully  many 
things  at  once ;  for  the  surest  way  of  doing  nothing  well, 
is  to  attempt  a  multiplicity  of  things  together.  It  is  a  very 
just  observation,  "  Impar  quisque  invenitur  ad  singula, 
dum  confusa  mente  dividitur  ad  multa."  This  advice  also 
is  proper  in  spiritual  matters ;  when  we  are  about  any  part 
of  our  duty,  we  must  avoid,  as  much  as  possible,  the  dis- 
traction of  cares  and  outward  avocations ;  for  as  the  un- 
derstanding, when  perplexed  with  several  objects,  is  intent 
upon  none  of  them  as  it  ought,  so  the  soul,  divided  between 
heaven  and  earth,  and  the  cares  of  each,  makes  slow  pro- 
gress, and  soars  not  to  perfection.  This  is  particularly 
true  of  prayer  ;  if  the  spirit  of  a  man  is  busied  with  a  va- 
riety of  worldly  intervening  cares,  they  will  intrude  them- 
selves unseasonably,  and  abate  the  fervour  of  devotion. 
We  may  also  hence  see  the  danger  of  a  hurrying  life  in 
general ;  the  soul,  through  a  multitude  of  secular  business, 
or  a  continual  round  of  pleasures  succeeding  thick  one 
upon  another,  is  apt  to  forget  herself,  and  her  true  con- 
cerns, and  grow  careless  about  what  passes  within.  At  first 
she  makes  a  faint  resistance;  but,  by  degrees,  being  accus- 
tomed to  a  life  made  up  of  trifles  and  pleasures,  she  at 
length  becomes  reconciled  to  it,  and  takes  delight  in  it,  and 
so  is  carried  with  the  many  down  the  stream,  and  makes 
shipwreck. 

If  thou  meddle  much,  thou  shall  not  be  innocent ;  and  if 
thou  follow  after,  thou  shall  not  obtain,  neither  shall  thou 
escape  by  fleeing.]  'Eov  TrXr)6vv6yg.  The  advice  here  is  not 
to  avoid  business  proportionable  to  our  strength  or  leisure, 
but  employs  of  such  a  nature  as  require  our  whole  time,  to 
the  injury  and  neglect  of  our  ownselves,  or  which  cannot 
be  sufficiently  managed  by  dividing  our  time  ;  for  by  such 
sort  of  business  one  can  get  no  good  ;  it  must  be  done  by 
halves,  or  every  thing  else  must  be  neglected  for  it.  We 
cannot,  by  undertaking  such  variety  of  business,  answer  at 
the  same  time  the  trust  reposed  in  us  by  others,  and  the 
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(Jnty  which  we  owe  to  our  ownselvcs.  If  thou  meddle 
touch  (says  the  wise  man),  thou  shalt  not  be  innocent ;  ra- 
ther, thou  shalt  not  come  off  harmless  or  unhurt ;  the  reason 
immediately  follows,  koX  (which  I  would  here,  with  the  ori- 
ental versions,  render  etenim)  for  if  you  follow  after,  i.  e. 
attempt  them,  thou  shall  not  obtain,  i.  e.  thou  canst  not  ma- 
nage them  (being  many),  neither  shalt  thou  escape  by  flee- 
itig,  i.  e.  neither  can  you  clear  your  hands  of  them :  the 
consequence  is,  you  can  get  no  good,  but  must  get  trouble, 
and  may  get  mischief  by  them  ;  or,  as  the  margin  is.  Thou 
shall  not  escape  hurt.  Bossuet's  exposition  is  to  the  same 
effect,  "  Multis  implicitus  negotiis  multa  peccat,  multa 
sectatus  nihil  capit,  multa  conatns,  expedire  se  non  potest." 
The  Vulgate  here  renders,  Et  si  dives  fueris,  non  eris  immu- 
nis  a  delicto;  following  a  copy  which  read  ttXouttiotjcj  and 
with  it  agree  the  Tigurine,  Geneva,  and  Coverdale's  ver- 
sions. The  sense  of  the  whole  verse,  according  to  this 
reading,  is.  Be  not  too  intent  upon  getting  riches  ;  for  as  it 
is  always  dangerous  to  pursue  them  with  too  much  eager- 
ness, so,  when  gotten,  they  do  not  always  satisfy,  and  often- 
times endeavours  for  obtaining  them  prove  ineffectual. 
For  the  providence  of  God  governs  all  things,  and  if  it  is 
not  his  will  that  a  man  shall  be  rich,  in  vain  does  he  run 
afler  them,  they  shall  flee  from  him.  If  he  allots  a  state  of 
poverty  to  a  man,  it  shall  constantly  pursue  him,  he  shall 
not  escape  from  it  by  any  art  or  endeavours  ;  bat  with  the 
blessing  of  God,  riches  shall  court  a  man,  and  shall  come 
to  him  without  his  labour  or  seeking. 

Ver.  11.  There  is  one  that  laboureth,  and  taketh  pains, 
and  maketh  haste,  and  is  so  much  the  more  behind.]  T6<t(^ 
fiaXXov  voTipiiTai.  The  Vulgate  renders,  Est  homo  laborans, 
et  festinans  et  dolens  impius,  et  tanto  magis  non  abundabit. 
The  latter  part  is  but  indifferently  rendered ;  for  poverty  is 
a  negative  term,  and  is  better  expressed,  as  it  is  in  the 
Greek,  by  want,  than  by  not  abounding,  and  is  even  more 
proper  and  expressive  than  TrT(»\ilq.  ingiaatviDv  in  the  fol- 
lowing verse.  Seneca  well  defines  it,  "  Paupertas  non  ab 
eo  dicitur,  quod  habet,  sed  ab  eo  quod  ei  deest."  And  there- 
fore, Luke  xxi.  4.  aSrij  tic  tov  v<mgi]fiaTOQ  avrrig,  is  excel- 
lently well  translated  by  the  Vulgate,  Rx  eo  quod  deest  illi. 
The  Vnlgate  properly  inserts  impius,  in  the  passage  before 
us,  for  a  wicked  man ;  above  all  others,  even  though  he  hastes 
to  rise  up  early,  and  eats  the  bread  of  carefulness,  and  em- 
ploys the  most  usual  and  probable  means,  shall  not  have 
the  success  he  proposes  in  the  world,  for  want  of  the  blessing 
of  God  going  along  with  him,  which  alone  maketh  rich. 
(Prov.  X.  22.)  Messieurs  of  Port-Royal  expound  this  in  a 
spiritual  sense.  The  proud  pharisee  in  the  gospel, whose  life 
was  irreproachable,  who  fasted  at  all  the  stated  seasons, 
and  paid  tithes  with  the  greatest  exactness,  but  yet  through 
his  spiritual  pride  was  rejected,  is  an  instance  of  what  is 
mentioned  in  this  verse,  as  the  publican  is  likewise,  ac- 
cording to  them,  of  the  verse  following  :  that  a  sinner  like 
him,  under  a  true  poverty  of  spirit,  who  has  a  sense  of  his 
guilt,  and  acknowledges  his  own  vileness,  has  the  best 
prospect  of  advancement;  that  though  men  despise  him, 
as  the  pharisee  did  the  publican,  yet  God  looks  favourably 
upon  him,  and  will  regard  him  the  more  for  not  daring  to 
lift  up  his  eyes  to  heaven  ;  he  will  exalt  him  from  his  low 
estate,  because  by  smiting  his  breast  he  testifies  his  true 
penitence,  and  sues  for  mercy  in  the  posture  and  language 
of  the  greatest  of  sinners. 


Ver.  15.  Love  and  the  way  of  good  works  are  from  him.} 
The  wise  man,  after  having  shewn  that  temporal  goods 
come  from  the  Lord,  such  as  prosperity,  riches,  health, 
long  life,  proceeds  to  shew  that  spiritual  goods,  the  endow- 
ments of  the  mind  and  the  affections  of  the  heart,  are  from 
the  same  originals,  and  the  gifts  of  his  bounty  and  liberali- 
ty. Not  only  the  knowledge  of  human  arts,  and  proficiency 
in  science,  but  all  virtues  and  good  qualities,  such  as  love, 
both  of  God  and  our  neighbour,  good  dispositions,  and 
good  works,  their  natural  fruit,  come  from  the  Lord.  This 
verse  and  the  following  are  omitted  in  the  Vatican,  and 
many  other  Greek  copies,  nor  do  they  occur  in  all  the  Latin 
ones.  The  Syriac  has  them,  and  the  Gomplut.  and  this  last 
probably  our  translators  follow. 

Ver.  16.  Error  and  darkness  had  their  beginning  together 
with  sinners,  and  evil  shall  wax  old  with  them  that  glory 
therein.]  God  made  man  originally  upright  with  the  sense, 
and  knowledge  of  his  duty  clearly  stamped  upon  his  mind ; 
he  created  him  not  unto  error  or  sin,  his  will  was  as  perfect 
as  his  understanding ;  but  since  the  fall,  he  has  been  less 
able  both  to  discern  and  practise  his  duty,  and  darkness 
and  error  are  as  it  were  natural  to  the  whole  species  ;  but 
in  sinners  the  sad  consequences  of  the  fall  are  most  visible 
and  melancholy.  Vicious  inclinations  so  early  appear  in 
them,  that  they  may  seem  to  be  born  with  them,  according 
to  that  of  the  Psalmist,  The  ungodly  arefroward  even  from 
their  mother's  womb,  as  soon  as  they  are  bom  they  go  astray 
and  speak  lies,  Psal.  Iviii.  3.  Though  all  men  are  born  in 
sin,  it  is  certain  the  wicked  seem  to  have  brought  into  the 
world  with  them  worse  dispositions  than  others  ;  whether 
owing  to  their  natural  temperament  and  constitution,  or  to 
the  increasing  the  evil  leaven  through  their  own  fault,  they 
have  the  habit  of  sin  so  deeply  rooted,  as  if  it  was  even  na- 
tural ;  instead  of  growing  in  grace,  they  pride  themselves  in 
sin,  and  glory  in  their  shame,  and,  through  a  long  continuance 
in  it,  strengthen  themselves,  as  the  Psalmist  expresses  it, 
in  their  wickedness ;  and  so  they  grow  old  in  it,  Consenescunt 
in  malo,  Vulg.  and  die  without  repentance  or  amendment. 

Ver.  17.  The  gift  of  the  Lord  remaineth  with  the  godly, 
and  his  favour  bringeth  prosperity  for  ever.]  The  gifts,  fa- 
vours, or  graces  which  God  gives  to  pious  and  good  men, 
are  durable  and  permanent,  nor  is  he  easily  induced  to 
withdraw  his  loving-kindness,  according  to  that  of  St.  Paul, 
The  gifts  of  God  are  without  repentance  ;  (Rom.  xi.  29.)  i.  e. 
he  does  not  hastily  revoke  what  he  has  granted,  nor  recall 
the  favours  which  he  has  once  vouchsafed,  arbitrarily,  and 
without  reason.  The  author  having  before  established 
these  two  great  truths,  that  all  the  good  things  of  this  life 
come  from  God,  and  that  all  the  evils  of  it  are  so  many 
punishments  sent  by  him,  he  adds  here,  that  the  gifts  of 
God  to  the  righteous  are  attended  with  happy  success, 
they  thrive  with  them,  and  are  productive  of  more  good  ; 
but  to  the  wicked,  whom  sometimes  the  same  favours  are 
vouchsafed  to,  they  often  prove  to  them  the  means  of  their 
ruin,  and  snares  to  take  them  withal.  This  observation  is 
equally  true,  if  applied  to  spiritual  favours.  'ITie  gifts  of 
the  Holy  Spirit,  received  into  a  heart  well  disposed,  like 
the  seed  which  fell  upon  good  ground,  take  deep  root  there, 
and  bring  forth  fruit,  which  is  always  renewing  and  in- 
creasing ;  for  the  good  man  is  daily  improving  the  talents 
received,  is  continually  adding  to  his  virtues,  and  proceed- 
ing from  grace  to  grace,  till  he  arrives  at  perfection  ;  but 
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the  wicked,  by  the  neglect  or  abusfe  of  the  same  proffered 
help,  increase  unto  more  ungodliness. 

Ver.  18, 19.  There  is  that  ivaxeth  rich  by  his  wariness  and 
pinching,  and  this  is  the  portion  of  his  reward:  Whereas  he 
saith,  I  have  found  rest,  and  nowivill  eat  continually  of  my 
goods,  and  yet  he  knoweth  not  what  time  shall  come  upon 
him,  and  that  he  must  leave  those  things  to  others,  and  dieJ] 
This  is  not  rightly  translated ;  it  should  be  rendered.  This 
is  the  portion  of  his  reward;  or,  This  is  all  he  gets  by  his 
pinching;  viz.  tv  rti^  iItthv  avrhv,  to  say,  or  flatter  himself , 
that  he  can  noio  take  his  ease,  and  live  upon  what  he  has 
hoarded  up.  MictS^o^  is  thus  used.  Matt.  vi.  2.  Luke  vi.  24. 
Phil.  iv.  8.  and  by  this  writer,  xiv.  6,  upon  the  same  sub- 
ject. Horace  too,  (epist.  16,  lib.  i.)  and  other  pure  writers, 
use  pretium  in  the  like  sense.  The  parable  of  the  rich  man, 
Luke  xii.  19,  20.  very  much  resembles  the  description  of 
this  writer,  who  said  to  himself.  Soul,  thou  hast  much  goods 
laid  up  for  many  years,  take  thine  ease,  eat,  drink,  and  be 
merry.  And  the  inference  from  both  is  nearly  the  same; 
Thou  fool,  this  night  shall  thy  soul  be  required  of  thee;  and 
then,  whose  shall  those  things  be,  which  thou  hast  provided? 
And  it  is  observed  of  the  rich  miser  here,  that,  notwith- 
standing his  laying  up  great  stock  for  futurity,  he  knoweth 
not  what  may  happen,  or  how  long  time  he  shall  have  to 
live,  or  what  opportunity  of  using  them  ;  nor  considereth 
how  uncertain  life  is,  and  that  he  may  soon  die,  and  leave 
bis  riches  for  others.  In  the  Greek  there  is  varepov  irpo- 
Ttpov  ;  for  death  precedes  the  leaving  our  goods  to  others. 
We  have  the  like  inverted  order,  Luke  xx.  15.  31.  Solo- 
mon well  exposes  the  fruitless  labour  of  such  a  worldling, 
Ttiere  is  one  alone,  and  there  is  not  a  second  (i.  e.  no  heir) ; 
he  hath  neither  child  nor  brother,  yet  is  there  no  end  of  his 
labour,  neither  is  he  satisfied  with  riches,  neither  saith  he, 
For  whom,  do  I  labour,  and  bereave  my  soul  of  good?  (Ec- 
cles.  iv.  8.)  The  observation  of  the  son  of  Sirach  is  a  con- 
sequence of  the  former  verse,  where  he  says,  that  the  gifts 
of  God  to  good  men  are  lasting,  and  blessed  with  success ; 
here  he  shews,  by  way  of  contrast,  that  the  good  things 
which  he  sometimes  bestows  upon  the  wicked,  who  please 
themselves  with  the  hopes  of  long  enjoying  them,  are  soon 
taken  from  them,  and  when  they  imagine  themselves  most 
at  ease,  and  in  the  greatest  security  of  the  fruits  of  their  la- 
bour, God  suddenly  takes  from  them  what  they  so  much 
set  theirhearts  upon,  and  summons  them  to  give  an  account 
of  their  stewardsiiip. 

Ver.  20.  Se  steadfast  in  thy  covenant.]  In  the  covenant 
made  with  God,  in  which  all  the  Jewish  posterity  were  in- 
cluded, as  well  as  their  forefathers,  and  each  one  person- 
ally, by  undergoing  the  rite  of  circumcision,  the  seal  of  the 
covenant.  This  the  Israelites  first  entered  into  in  the  per- 
son of  Abraham,  the  founder  of  their  race;  (Gen,  xv.  8.) 
next,  by  that  made  with  their  fathers  in  the  wilderness  at 
Mount  Sinai;  (Exod.  xix.  6 — 8.)  after,  by  the  covenant 
with  Joshua  upon  their  entrance  into  the  promised  land ; 
(Josh.  viii.  32, 3:3.)  and,  lastly,  at  their  return  from  the  cap- 
tivity under  Nehemiah,  when  the  original  covenant  was  so- 
lemnly renewed.  (Neh.  ix.  38.  x.  1,  2.)  The  latter  part  of 
this  verse,  wax  old  in  thy  work,  is  rendered  by  the  Vulgate, 
In  opere  mandatorum  luorum  veterasce.  This  advice  may 
also  be  applied  to  the  Christian  sacraments,  to  holy  orders, 
religious  vows,  promissory  oaths,  matrimonial  faith,  &c.  in 
all  which,  as  an  obligation  is  brought  upon  persons  by  their 


stipulations,  so  are  they  in  conscience  bound  carefully  to 
fulfil  their  respective  engagements,  to  be  conversant,  and 
steadfast  in  their  covenant. 

Ver.  21.  Marvel  not  at  the  works  of  sinners,— for  it  is  an 
easy  thing  in  tlie  sight  of  the  Lord,  on  the  sudden  to  make  a 
poor  man  rich.]  Mr)  ^avftaZt  tv  ep-yot?  ajuapTwXov.  QavfiaZtiv 
is  taken  in  a  different  sense  here  from  what  it  is  ver.  13. 
For  besides  the  common  sense  of  wondering,  it  may  either 
be  expounded.  Praise  or  extol  not  the  works  of  sinners; 
and  in  this  sense  it  is  used.  Job  xxxii.  22.  Ecclus.  vii.  31. 
xxxviii.  3.  or.  Do  not  envy  or  desire  the  riches  and  pros- 
perity of  the  wicked ;  or.  Be  not  offended  at  the  works  of 
sinners;  and  thus  it  is  used,  Eccles.  v.  8.  When  thou  seest 
the  oppression  of  the  poor,  fiij  ^avixaari^,  be  not  troubled  or 
offended  at  the  matter.  See  also  John  vii.  21.  where  iravrit; 
BavfxaZiTt  is  explained,  ver.  23.  by  xoXart.  And  the  reason 
follows  immediately,  why  we  should  neither  extol,  envy, 
nor  be  offended  at  the  prosperity  of  the  ungodly ;  because 
the  power  of  God  can  immediately  alter  the  state  and  con- 
dition of  his  creatures,  and  deal  with  them  as  he  wills,  or 
sees  proper,  in  an  instant,  Sm  raxovg,  i^a-mva;  a  pleonasm, 
to  express  the  swiftness  of  his  dealing.  He  can  suddenly 
overturn  the  high  estate  of  a  rich  sinner,  and,  as  suddenly, 
make  his  blessing  to  flourish  upon  the  godly.  And  thus 
God  enriched  the  patriarchs,  Abraham,  Isaac,  and  Jacob, 
for  their  piety,  with  the  blessings  of  plenty  and  abundance, 
which  the  law  promised  to  the  faithful  and  obedient. 

Ver.  23.  Say  not.  What  profit  is  there  of  my  service?  and 
wliat  good  things  shall  I  have  hereafter?]  These  seem  to  be 
the  words  of  a  poor  man  in  despair,  pouring  forth  his  com- 
plaint in  some  such  melancholy  strain ;  What  reason  is 
there  for  me  to  desire  to  live  1     Of  what  use  am  I  in  life, 
what  advantage  can  I  propose  by  a  longer  stay,  or  what 
hopes  have  I  of  bettering  my  condition?    After  all  the  care 
I  have  taken  to  give  proofs  of  my  duty  and  faithfulness  to 
God,  and  an  inviolable  attachment  to  his  service,  what  good 
have  I  received  from  him  in  return?     Am  I  the  happier,  or 
more  at  ease  in  my  condition ;  have  I  received  any  or  more 
comforts  from  his  liberality  than  others  on  that  account  ? 
In  the  like  strain  Job's  wife  tries  to  subdue  his  integrity. 
After  all  the  misfortunes  which  are  come  upon  thee,  the 
loss  of  thy  goods  and  children,  which  with  such  pain  and 
danger  I  brought  forth,  and  which  is  a  visible  token  of  his 
displeasure,  the  fire  of  God  falling  from  heaven,  dost  thou 
still  retain  thy  integrity,  and  continue  to  serve  him  ?    What 
more  or  worse  can  he  do  to  you,  except  taking  away  your 
life,  as  a  return  for  all  your  fruitless  services  ?   Curse  God, 
and  die.     The  speech  of  Job's  wife  is  indeed  but  short  in 
the  English  version;   but  the  curious,  by  consulting  the 
LXX.  where  it  is  continued  to  a  great  length,  may  see 
enough  of  her  outrageous  temper.     Tobit's  wife  too  insults 
the  goodness  of  her  husband  in  the  like  sneering  manner. 
Where  are  thine  alms,  and  thy  righteous  deeds?     All  thy 
fine  hopes  and  expectations  are  plainly  vanished,  the  cha- 
rities which  you  have  exercised  all  your  life  profit  you  no- 
thing; they  have  not  kept  you  from  blindness,  which  de- 
prives you  of  all  comfort, — behold,  thou  and  all  thy  pious 
works  arc  laughed  at,  and  every  one  is  sensible  of,  and 
makes  sport  with,  thy  disgrace. — Imitate  not,  says  this  pious 
writer,  such  idle  persons  in  their  profane  talk,  entertain  no 
such  disrespectful  sentiments  of  God,  nor  dare  to  utter  any 
evil  blasphemy  against  him,  or  to  murmur  at  the  methods  of 
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his  providence.  He  will  reward  yoar  service  and  faithful- 
ness, when  and  in  what  manner  he  sees  proper;  and  if  in 
this  life  you  fail  of  a  reward,  you  may  be  assured  of  a  future 
and  better  recompence.  In  the  next  verse  we  have  a  rich, 
insolent  person  described,  triumphing  in  his  imitgined  self- 
sufficiency,  as  above  the  reach  and  power  of  fortune,  sport- 
ing himself  in  the  luxury  of  present  enjoyments,  and  quite 
indifferent  and  unconcerned  about  what  may  happen  to  him 
hereafter ;  like  the  worldling  described  in  the  gospel,  an 
equal  monument  of  weakness  and  folly. 

Ver.  25.  In  the  day  of  prosperity  there  is  a  forgetfulness 
of  affliction,  and  in  the  day  of  affliction  there  is  no  remem- 
brance of  prosperity  .^  The  author  here  replies  to  and  re- 
proves the  faults  usually  attending  each  extreme.  He  be- 
gins with  the  last  first,  that  the  conduct  of  the  conceited 
rich  man  is  entirely  owing  to  his  forgetfulness,  and  want  of 
reflection  upon  the  uncertainty  of  all  human  happiness  and 
greatness,  which  God  delights  to  overthrow  and  confound, 
when  men  affect  to  be  independent,  and  are  regardless  of 
his  power  and  providence.  On  the  other  hand,  the  poor 
man,  who  is  so  dispirited  and  dejected  with  his  present  ca- 
lamitous circumstances  as  to  think  of  nothing  else,  forgets 
how  things  were  with  him  formerly,  how  he  has  been  hi- 
therto sustained  by  the  bounty  of  indulgent  Heaven,  and  if 
not  by  the  bounty,  yet  with  necessaries,  such  as  were  most 
convenient  for  him.  As  if  the  present  cloud  which  hangs 
over  him  could  never  be  removed,  nor  his  sun  rise  again  in 
glory,  he  forgets  his  duty  of  patience  and  trust  in  God,  and 
that  it  is  an  easy  thing  in  the  sight  of  the  Lord  on  a  sudden 
to  make  a  poor  man  rich ;  or  if  he  does  not  do  it  instantly, 
or  even  at  all,  that  he  can  bless  his  latter  end,  (ver.  26.)  and 
make  his  death  comfortable ;  and,  because  he  has  in  this 
life  received  his  evil  things,  place  him,  with  Lazarus,  in 
Abraham's  bosom.  The  Vulgate  gives  this  by  way  of  ad- 
vice, and  it  is  worthy  of  remembrance :  In  die  bonorum  ne 
immemor  sis  malorum,  et  in  die  malorum  ne  immemor  sis  bo- 
norum :  by  thus  prudently  managing  the  two  different  states, 
by  reflecting  often  that  a  change  may  come,  we  shall  avoid 
pride,  and  not  sink  into  despair. 

Ver.  27.  The  affliction  of  an  hour  maketh  a  man  forget 
pleasure.]  Nothing  shews  more  the  vanity  of  worldly  plea- 
sures, than  the  shortness  of  their  continuance,  and  the  weak- 
ness of  the  impression  made  by  them ;  the  sense  of  them  is 
interrupted,  and  even  effaced,  by  any  vexation  of  the  mind 
or  present  indisposition  of  the  body.  Any  acute  pain  or 
disease  shall  make  us  disrelish  every  thing  about  us ;  nor 
will  the  anxiety  be  relieved  or  suspended  by  any  reflection 
on  past  delights  or  present  amusements;  even  the  voice  of 
melody  is  then  harsh  and  ungrateful.  This  observation  is 
equally  true,  applied  to  times  of  public  calamity,  when  di- 
versions, entertainments,  and  the  usual  expressions  of  joy, 
lose  all  their  former  relish,  and  are  as  disagreeable  to  the  in- 
clination of  all  serious  and  considerate  persons,  as  they  are 
tiien  unseasonable  and  misbecoming.  It  was  a  just  reply 
of  the  Jewish  exiles,  to  those  who  required  of  them  melody 
in  their  heaviness.  How  can  we  sing  the  hordes  song  in  a 
strange  land?  (Psal.  cxxxvii.  3,  4.)  To  propose  scenes  of 
mirth  of  any  kind  to  persons  in  a  state  of  trouble,  whether  in 
captivity,  or  mourning  some  domestic  evil  and  misfortune, 
is  impertinence,  insult,  cruelty :  or  the  meaning  may  be,  in 
a  moral  sense.  That  men  are  apt,  when  evils  and  calamities 
are  upon  them,  and  they  lie  under  the  smart  of  present  suf- 


ferings, ungratefully  to  overlook  past  instances  of  the  Divine 
goodness  to  tlieni,  and  not  to  reflect  on  former  mercies  £ind 
blessings,  with  that  gratitude  and  thankfulness  which  they 
ought.  Agreeably  Seneca  .says,  "  Hoc  habet  inter  reliqua 
mala  dolor,  quod  non  sui>ervacuus  tantum,  sed  et  ingratus 
est."  (Epist.  yy.)  Some,  and  particularly  Calmet,  under- 
stand by  the  hour  of  affliction,  the  hour  of  death,  which  so 
absolutely  effaces  all  that  the  world  has  in  it  which  is 
charming  and  inviting,  that  one  in  those  melancholy  cii^ 
cumstances  cannot  in  the  least  attend  to  any  of  its  plea- 
sures or  allurements.  The  dying  person  is  insensible  of 
all  that  passes;  every  thing  before  him  is  mist  and  dark- 
ness, and  the  thought  of  former  delights  and  regalements, 
either  pleases  him  not  at  all,  or,  if  he  has  been  intemperate 
in  the  use  of  them,  fills  his  soul  with  cutting  remorse  at  tlie 
remembrance  of  them,  and  a  lively  apprehension  of  misery 
on  that  account.  This  sense  seems  favoured  by  the  following 
sentence.  In  his  end  his  deeds  shall  be  discovered;  i.  e.  while 
a  man  is  alive  he  may  act  under  a  disguise,  or  envy  may 
detract  from  him,  or  malice  blacken  him ;  in  death  only  we 
truly  view  and  judge  of  the  man ;  their  respective  works 
discover  then  both  the  good  and  bad  man,  and  follow  them 
accordingly.  Messieurs  of  Port-Royal  understand  the  place 
also  in  this  latter  sense,  and  have  this  beautiful  reflection 
upon  it,  "  The  prospect  of  death  is  a  most  necessary  and 
useful  admonition  to  the  living;  it  is  that  which  forces  men 
at  length  in  some  sort  to  despise  the  world,  and  to  prepare 
for  a  better.  The  last  hour  expels  all  those  clouds  which 
darkened  and  intercepted  the  soul;  it  represents  to  a  mein, 
in  a  moment,  all  the  folly  and  vanity  of  his  life  past,  and 
convinces  him  of  the  extravagance  of  his  desires,  the  deceit 
of  his  pleasures,  and  the  nothingness  of  worldly  hopes.  It 
is  the  view  of  this  only  that  gives  a  man  a  right  sense  of 
things,  and  enables  him  to  form  a  true  judgment  of  himself 
and  his  state,  persuades  him  in  time  to  provide  for  his  fu- 
ture safety,  and  properly  to  bid  adieu  to  the  Morld,  before 
he  is  forced  to  leave  it." 

Ver.  28.  Judge  none  blessed  before  his  death  ;  for  a  man 
shall  be  known  in  his  children.]  St.  Chrysostom  very  highly 
commends  the  son  of  Sirach  for  this  fine  reflection,  in 
terms  of  great  honour  and  respect,  Hom.  51.  in  S.  Eustath. 
Antioch.  which  he  expatiates  upon  after  his  oratorical 
manner.  The  ancient  sages,  upon  the  view  of  the  uncer- 
tainty of  human  happiness,  have  been  almost  unanimous 
in  subscribing  to  this  aphorism,  That  none  can  be  pro- 
nounced happy  before  his  death;  for  the  most  glorious 
and  happy  life  may  be  blemished  by  the  concluding  stroke, 
and  the  last  period  may  sully  the  beauty  and  glory  of  all 
that  went  before.  This  truth  Croesus,  when  his  boasted 
happiness  was  near  expiring,  by  the  prospect  of  a  misera- 
ble death,  was  at  length  sensible  of,  and  acknowledged 
before  Cyrus  the  justness  of  Solon's  judgment,  who,  from 
a  sense  of  the  frailty  of  human  greatness,  had  pronounced 
that  a  man's  happiness  could  only  be  determined  truly  by 
the  circumstances  of  his  death.  This  writer  rests  the  ver- 
dict of  a  man's  happiness  upon  the  condition  of  his  chil- 
dren, their  state,  and  circumstances  in  the  world,  and 
especially  their  good  or  evil  disposition,  and  moral  con- 
duct in  life:  for  the  judgment  of  a  man's  felicity  is  not 
always  to  be  taken  singly  from  himself:  if  his  children  are 
unsuccessful,  and  come  to  misfortunes,  or,  which  is  worse, 
if  they  prove  extravagant  and  vicious,  we  account  such  a 
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father  truly  unhappy,  and  his  gTave,  to  which  their  evil 
conduct  will  the  sooner  hasten  him,  to  be  strewed  with 
disgrace  and  sorrow.  When  degenerate  and  unworthy 
sons  succeed  to  a  father  of  distinguished  merit  and  cha- 
racter, and  by  their  misconduct  or  weakness  sully  the  great 
Bame  of  their  ancestors,  the  world  sympathizes  and  weeps 
orver  the  monuments  of  their  great  progenitors,  and  is  con- 
vinced that  misery  and  unhappiness  can  overtake  a  man 
even  in  his  grave.  When  parents  have  taken  all  the  care 
they  can  about  the  education  of  their  children,  and  to 
give  them,  as  it  were,  a  second  birth  by  the  nurture  of  their 
souls,  it  must  doubtless  be  an  uncommon  affliction  to 
them,  if,  instead  of  answering  their  hopes  and  expecta- 
tions, their  name  and  family  are  dishonoured  by  their  evil 
conduct;  especially  as  the  world  is  generally  so  ill-na- 
tured, as  to  ascribe  the  miscarriage  of  children  to  the  neg- 
ligence of  their  parents,  and  to  suspect  even  thtir  virtue 
on  that  account.  According  to  the  observation  of  St.  Am- 
brose upon  the  place,  "  Unusquisque  in  novissimis  suis 
agnoscitur,  et  in  filiis  suis  aestimatur,  si  bene  filios  suos 
instituit,  et  disciplinis  competentibus  erudivit ;  si  quidem 
ad  negligentiam  Patris  refertur  dissolutio  filiorum."  (Do 
bono  Mortis,  cap.  8.)  Many  are  the  instances,  both  in  sa- 
cred and  profane  history,  of  children  degenerating  from 
the  virtue  and  probity  of  ancestors  peculiarly  eminent  in 
their  generations,  and  thereby  disturbing  their  domestic 
peace,  and  making  their  exit  less  glorious  and  comfort- 
able. That  Moses  died  upon  Mount  Nebo,  in  the  sight 
of  Canaan,  was  not  so  great  a  trial,  as  that  his  sons  were 
unworthy  to  succeed  him  in  the  priesthood :  and  that  Eli's 
children  proved  so  corrupt,  such  sons  of  Belial,  as  to 
know  not  the  Lord,  and  to  be  set  aside  from  officiating  be- 
fore him  for  their  unworthiness,  was  a  great  allay  to  his 
honour  and  comfort.  The  like  may  be  said  of  Solomon, 
whose  glory  and  happiness  were  much  sullied  by  the  evil 
.conduct  of  Rehoboam,  as  Hezekiah's  fame  was  by  that  of 
his  son  Manasses.  Amongst  the  Romans,  the  reputation 
of  the  brave  Germanicus  was  eclipsed  by  the  succession 
of  an  infamous  Calignla ;  and  Commodus,  the  unworthy 
son  of  the  wise  Antoninus,  gave  a  check  to  the  great  name 
of  his  father.  These  instances  are  sufficient  to  shew  that 
the  measure  of  our  happiness  is  not  always  to  be  taken 
from  ourselves,  but  from  our  descendants  and  relations ; 
and  he  that  is  cursed  in  his  children,  however  other  things 
may  favour  him,  cannot  be  reckoned  among  the  fortunate. 
But  neither  the  ancient  philosophers,  nor  even  this  writer, 
have  carried  this  matter  far  enough :  in  the  delivery  of 
this  maxim,  they  considered  only  the  present  life ;  and 
pronounced  that  one  could  not  congratulate  a  person  upon 
a  complete  happiness  before  his  death,  because  so  many 
accidents  might  happen  to  him,  or  to  his  children,  which 
would  give  him  uneasiness:  but  take  this  maxim  in  a 
more  extended  view,  and  apply  it  to  another  life,  and  then 
both  tlie  sense  and  prospect  will  be  greatly  enlarged ;  for 
Scripture  acquaints  us,  that  the  happiness  of  a  good  man 
begins,  properly  speaking,  at  his  death ;  till  that  time  he 
is  subject,  and  perhaps  more  exposed  to  injuries  than 
others ;  and  from  the  frail  condition  of  his  nature  liable 
to  fall  into  sin,  especially  as  the  artifice  of  the  devil  is 
principally  levelled  against  every  good  man,  to  seduce 
him,  if  possible,  from  his  duty,  and  to  leave  that  good  way 
which  he  so  long  hopefully  went  on  in ;  but  when  once  he 


has  finished  his  course,  fought  the  good  fight,  and  come  off 
conqueror,  we  can  then  pronounce  him  completely  safe 
and  happy,  he  enters  upon  his  rest,  a  state  of  present  com- 
fort and  security ;  and  when  the  sensual  man's  happiness 
ends,  his  begins. 

Ver.  30.  Like  as  a  partridge  taken,  and  kept  in  a  cage, 
so  is  the  heart  of  the  proud.]  nipSiB,  djiptvrrig  iv  KopraXXfj) ; 
i.e.  As  a  tame  partridge,  kept  in  a  cage,  by  its  art  decoys 
others  of  the  like  kind  into  the  nets  spread  for  them,  and 
then  prides  itself  over  them :  so  the  proud  man  watches 
for  another's  fall,  and  insults  over  him  in  his  misfortune. 
Bochart  understands  the  passage  in  this  sense,  "Hominem 
superbum,  altero  in  ruinam  impulso,  sic  in  ilium  insultare, 
quomodo  Perdix  venator,  sen  cicer  in  cavea,  sui  generis 
aves,  quas  suis  artibus  in  laqueura  induxit."  (Hieroz. 
lib.  i.  cap.  13.  par.  ii.)  Pliny  and  Aristotle  both  take  no- 
tice of  the  game-partridge,  and  of  its  cunning  to  entice 
others;  the  latter  calls  it  irtpSi^  S-rjpeuTJje,  as  this  writer 
does.  (Hist.  Anim.  lib.  ix.  cap.  8.  Plin.  lib.  x.  cap.  33.) 
St.  Austin  observes,  that  the  other  partridges  are  taken  by 
their  eagerness  to  fight  with  that  in  the  cage.  (Const. 
Faust.)  The  proud  man  here  is  the  same  with  the  deceitful 
one,  mentioned  in  the  former  verse,  and  means  a  false 
friend  who  intrudes  upon  families  with  an  air  of  confidence 
and  respect ;  but  his  design  only  is,  out  of  an  ill-natured 
curiosity,  to  pry  into  th«r  secrets,  and  to  expose  them. 
Scire  volunt  secreta  domus,  atque  inde  timeri.  Grotius 
thinks  {yinpyi<^dvov  a  corrupt  reading,  and  puts  instead  of  it 
ii7r6p<^taXou,  i.  e.  perfidi,  which  indeed  seems  more  agreeable 
to  the  context. 

Ver.  31.  And  in  things  worthy  praise  will  lay  blame 
upon  thee.]  Most  editions  have  Iv  toXq  alijeTiKotg,  but  the 
true  reading  is  either  alvtToXg,  which  our  translators  follow, 
or  aiptToig,  which  the  Vulgate  favours,  Et  in  electis  imponit 
maculam  ;  i.  e.  he  will  spy  out  some  fault,  or  lay  something 
to  the  charge  of  the  elect :  the  best  and  most  innocent  per- 
sons cannot  escape  him :  for  this  is  applicable  to  persons 
as  well  as  things  (aoi  being  generally  omitted),  though  our 
version  renders  otherwise. 

Ver.  34.  Receive  a  stranger  into  thy  house,  and  he  ivill 
disturb  thee,  and  turn  thee  out  of  thine  own.]  ' AwaXXoTpiuxni 
at  Ik  Ttov  Idldjv  aov,  either  out  of  thine  own  house,  or  thy 
goods  and  possessions.     In  this  latter  sense  the  Vulgate 
takes  it,  Abalienabit  te  a  tuts  propriis  ;  and  the  Tigurine 
version.  Cum  pertiirbatione  subvertet,  exuetque  te  tuis  pos- 
sessionihus;  diatrrplxpBi  at  iv  rapax«(e  is  badly  rendered  by 
the  Vulgate,  Subvertet  te  in  turbine.     The  meaning  rather 
is,  He  will  overturn  your  house,  and  distract  the  peace  of 
it,  iv  Tapaxalc,  by  the  disturbances  which  he  will  occasion. 
The  sense  is  the  same  with  ver.  29.     One  cannot  but  ob- 
serve a  remarkable  paronomasia  in  the  words  ivolKiaov 
aXXorptov,  —  Kol  aTroKXoTpudaii  m.     Instances  of  this,  be- 
sides those  which  occur  in  private  life  daily,  are  Massi- 
nissa,  king  of  Numidia,  who  receiving  Jugurtha  into  his 
familiarity  and  house,  occasioned  such  disturbances  as  to 
prove  his  ruin.    The  like  may  be  observed  of  Menelaus 
entertaining  Paris,  who,  in  return,  stole  his  fair  wife  Helen, 
and  kindled  thereby  the  long  war  between  the  Greeks  and 
the  Trojans.     Herod,  too,  coming  into  <he  family  of  Hyr- 
canus,  by  the  marriage  of  Mariamne,  seized  their  kingdom, 
and  was  the  ruin  of  the  Asmonean  race.    (See  his  life  in 
Josephus.) 
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Ver.l.  rr  HEN  thou  wilt  do  good,  know  to  whom  thou 
dost  it:  so  shall  thou  be  tJianked  for  thy  benefits.]  This  is 
a  consequence  of  the  last  verse  in  the  former  chapter, 
wherein  we  are  advised  not  to  receive  a  stranger  into  our 
house ;  for  often,  without  knowing  it,  one  admits  a  worth- 
lessj  treacherous,  designing  person,  who  will  either  pry 
into  and  discover  the  secrets  of  the  family,  or  may  attempt 
improper  or  indecent  liberties  in  it,  and  thereby  give  much 
trouble,  and  occasion  great  disturbance.  The  advice  here 
in  general  is,  to  make  a  prudent  choice  of  the  persons  to 
whom  we  do  the  favour  of  an  entertainment,  or  other  good 
turn,  that  we  may  have  the  pleasure  of  obliging  worthy 
objects,  and  such  as  will  have  the  gratitude  to  thank  us  for 
our  kindness,  and  the  ingenuity  to  acknowledge  the  obli- 
gation. Or  the  direction  here  may  be,  that  when  there  is  a 
contest  about  disposing  of  a  post  of  some  trust  and  con- 
sequence, or  of  a  gift  and  benefaction  of  value  and  worth, 
and  there  are  many  candidates  for  the  same  place  or  fa- 
vour,— in  such  a  competition  to  deliberate  on  the  merit  of 
each,  and  prefer  one  that  is  most  worthy,  or  has  most  need, 
to  one  that  is  less  so,  or  has  less  occasion.  Or  if  this  is 
extended  to  charity,  as  it  is  most  commonly  understood, 
and  which  the  context  seems  to  favour,  it  then  points  out 
the  great  discernment  and  caution  which  are  necessary 
to  be  used,  to  know  who  are  real  and  proper  objects. 
The  direction  does  not  seem  to  include  common  and  daily 
charities,  which  offer  themselves  continually,  almost  in 
every  quarter,  wherein  one  need  not  be  so  scrupulous  as 
to  examine  strictly  into  the  merit  or  the  particular  wants 
and  circumstances  of  all  that  apply  to  us;  lest,  if  we  are 
too  nice  and  exact  in  our  inquiry,  we  lose  frequent  oppor- 
tunities of  exercising  our  liberality,  and,  being  too  wary  in 
the  distribution  of  our  alms,  draw  upon  ourselves  the 
murmurs  and  curses  of  the  poor ;  but  rather  to  be  inqui- 
sitive after  and  assist  distressed  merit  or  persecuted  piety, 
such  as  are  come  to  poverty  not  through  their  own  fault 
or  idleness,  as  is  the  case  of  such  as  make  a  trade  of  beg- 
ging, but  unfortunate  persons,  unhappily  reduced  through 
some  sudden  calamity  or  accident,  modestly  concealing 
their  misfortunes,  or  silently  declaring  their  wants  by  a  sad 
expressive  countenance,  or  such  as  suffer  for  righteous- 
ness' sake,  and  are  in  bonds  and  afflictions  for  the  testi- 
mony of  the  truth.  It  is  of  charity  done  to  such  worthy 
objects  as  these,  we  are  to  understand  our  Saviour  when 
he  says,  /  was  a  hungry,  and  ye  gave  me  meat;  and 
not  "  to  imitate  (says  St.  Jerome)  the  custom  of  many  in 
the  world,  who  are  unwilling  to  distribute  to  the  necessi- 
ties of  the  saints,  and  are  regardless  of  the  real  wants  of 
their  poor  neighbours,  and  yet  lavish  away  the  superfluity 
of  their  money,  which  would  make  many  distres.sed  fami- 
lies happy,  upon  entertainments  and  diversions." 

Ver.  3.  There  can  no  good  come  to  him  that  is  always 
occupied  in  evil,  nor  to  him  that  giveth  no  alms.'}  This  docs 
not  seem  rightly  translated,  JJy  the  disjunction  it  looks  as 
if  two  different  persons  were  here  spoken  of,  whereas  the 
fate  only  of  the  uncharitable  sinner  is  hinted  at.  The  sense 
is,  that  the  sinner  who  giveth  no  alms,  cannot  expect  to  be 
forgiven ;  charity  being  an  appointed  means  of  procuring 


God's  favour  and  reconciliation,  and  an  atonement  that 
will  be  accepted  for  the  multitude  of  sins.  And  so  the 
Vulgate  seems  to  take  it,  Non  est  ei  bene,  qui  assiduus  est 
in  malis,  et  Eleemosynas  non  danti.  Alms-giving  was  ac- 
counted by  the  Jewish  doctors,  one  of  the  essential  parts 
of  their  religion ;  and  the  rabbins  call  it,  as  well  as  the 
sacred  writers,  by  the  name  of  righteousness.  As  by  this 
merciful  appointment,  God  has  shewed  his  tender  regard 
for  even  the  meanest  of  his  creatures,  so  the  Jewish  syna- 
gogue was  very  careful  to  execute  the  orders  of  God  in 
this  respect.  We  learn  from  their  writers,  that  in  every 
synagogue  there  were  two  treasury  chests ;  one  for  poor 
strangers,  and  the  other  for  their  own  poor.  Those  that 
were  charitably  inclined,  put  their  alms  into  these  chests 
at  their  coming  into  the  synagogue  to  pray,  thereby  to 
recommend  their  devotions,  and  forward  the  holy  work 
they  met  about.  Upon  extraordinary  occasions,  when 
times  and  cases  of  calamity  called  for  it,  they  made  col- 
lections, upon  which  occasions  the  ruler  of  the  synagogue 
gave  orders  to  ask  every  body  for  his  charity.  And  the 
primitive  Christians  were  so  exemplary  for  their  charity, 
that  no  beggars  were  seen  among  them,  nor  did  they  ex- 
tend their  benevolence  to  their  own  poor  only,  but  even  to 
those  of  their  enemies ;  which  behaviour  was  so  affecting, 
that  even  Julian  the  Apostate  proposed  it  as  a  pattern  to 
his  own  subjects.  (Sozom.  Eccl.  Hist.  lib.  v.  cap.  16.  Just. 
Mart.  Apol.  2.) 

Ver.  4,  5.  Give  to  the  godly  man,  and  help  not  a  sinnei;; 
do  well  unto  him  that  is  lowly,  but  give  not  to  the  ungodly, 
&c.]  The  former  part  is  repeated,  ver.  7.  not  by  any  mis- 
take, but  to  inculcate,  probably,  that  in  the  distribution  of 
our  charity,  we  must  make  a  distinction  of  the  persons  or 
objects  on  whom  we  bestow  it.  The  godly  and  lowly  man 
(for  they  are  equivalent  terms  in  Scripture),  as  most  deserv- 
ing of  our  help,  is  most  entitled  to  it ;  and  we  have  this 
farther  comfort  and  encouragement,  that  he  will  not  abuse 
our  kindness,  but  be  thankful  to  us  for  all  the  good  offices 
which  he  receives,  and  to  God  for  every  benefactor  be 
raises  him  up.  But  the  sinner  will  be  so  far  from  making 
any  acknowledgment  of  our  kindness,  or  indeed  any  good 
use  of  it,  that  probably  he  may  strengthen  himself  in  his 
wickedness  thereby,  or  abuse  our  kindness,  and  apply  the 
means  afforded  him  to  our  prejudice  and  disadvantage. 
And  therefore,  in  the  following  part  of  the  verse,  the  advice 
is,  Hold  back  thy  bread,  lest  he  overmatch  thee  thereby. 
Prohibe  panes  illi  dart,  Vulg.  Which  not  only  seems  to 
mean,  that  we  should  not  support  the  sinner,  or  any  worth- 
less object,  in  his  indigence,  as  we  do  others  in  the  same 
condition,  but  that  we  should  discourage  others  from 
being  kind  to  him,  acquaint  such  as  are  strangers  to  him 
with  his  character,  and  how  unworthy  he  is  of  tlieir  favour 
and  charity,  and  not  suffer  one  of  so  little  worth  to  receive 
what  others  want  as  much,  and  deserve  much  better.  From 
hence  it  appears,  that  the  duty  of  alms-giving,  as  it  was 
enjoined  and  practised  in  the  times  of  this  writer,  was 
more  restrained,  than  under  the  gospel.  For  under  the 
latter,  every  person,  though  he  be  as  odious  to  us  as  a 
Jew  to  a  Samaritan,  is  to  be  esteemed  our  neighbour,  and 
as  such  to  be  relieved  by  us ;  nor  are  our  good  oflices  and 
kindness  to  be  refused  even  unto  sinners,  as  the  merit  of 
persons  is  to  be  no  rule  of  our  charity,  and  the  doing  acts 
of  benevolepce  to  those  that  least  deserve  it,  is  the  very 
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method  of  the  Divine  goodness,  and  as  such,  is  recom- 
inended  in  Scripture  to  our  imitation.  I  shall  only  observe, 
that  the  construction  of  the  Greek  in  the  latter  part  of  the 
fifth  verse,  iv  Tramv  aya^oig  oTg  av  irotjjo-ri?  avri^,  is  very  sin- 
gular, but  agreeable  to  the  Attic  dialect.  There  are  seve- 
ral instances  of  this  syntax  in  the  New  Testament.  (See 
Mark  xiii.  19.  John  ii.  22.  iv.  50.  1  Cor.  vi.  19.)  But 
Ephes.  ii.  10.  tcrta^ivTeg  tv  Xpi(rr(^  'ItjCToS  lirl  ipyot^  ayaOolg, 
olc  irgortTotixamv  6  Gfoe,  k.  t.  A.  comes  nearest  this  passage. 
(See  more  instances.  Glass.  Philol.  Sac.  lib.  iii.  de  pro- 
nomine.) 

Ver.  6.  For  the  Most  High  hateth  sinners, — and  keepeth 
them  against  the  mighty  day  of  their  punishment.]  This  last 
sentence  is  omitted  in  the  Vatican  edition.  The  Vulgate 
transposes  it,  and  joins  it  to  the  end  of  the  fourth  verse, 
rendering,  Custodiens  eos  in  diem  vindictcB,  without  the 
epithet.  The  mighty  day  of  punishment  is  equivalent  to 
rtfdpa  KpiVeojc,  (2  Pet.  ii.  9.  iii.  7.  1  John  iv.  17.)  and  to 
K^laiQ  fiiyaXrig  rifiipag,  Jude  6.  Triptia^ai  and  ^vXamaSfai 
among  the  Greeks  answer  to  reservari,  and  custodiri  among 
the  Latins,  and  are  all  of  them  elegantly  used  of  delin- 
quents reserved  and  secured  for  future  punishment.  Thus 
Prov.  xvi.  4.  (pvXaaaerai  6  aTcjiiic  tie  iifilpav  Kaicqv,  an  ex- 
pression similar  to  that  of  this  writer.  (See  also.  Acts  xxv. 
21.)     Ovid  too  has,  "  Poenae  crucianda  reservor." 

Ver.  10.  Never  trust  thy  enemy.]  Neither  thy  present 
nor  quondam  enemy,  because  he  will  not-  soon  forget 
former  injuries  received,  but  will  revenge  himself  when 
opportunity  offers.  Nothing  is  more  rare  than  a  solid  and 
lasting  reconciliation,  according  to  that  of  Horace: — 

"  Male  sarta 
Gratia  nequaquam  coit,  et  rescinditur." 

(Epist.  lib.  i.ep.  3.) 

He  that  is  hurt  and  injured,  with  difficulty  forgets  it,  and 
he  that  hath  done  the  wrong,  cannot  easily  persuade  him- 
self that  the  other  has  forgot  it,  so  always  suspects  him  ; 
he  hates  him,  because  the  injured  person  is  a  constant 
reproach  to  him,  whenever  he  meets  or  thinks  of  him,  and 
imagining  him  to  resent  the  first  injury,  is  always  ready  to 
return  a  second.     Mr.  Pope  has  excellently  described  this, 

"  Forgiveness  to  the  injur'd  does  belong, 

But  they  ne'er  pardon  who  have  done  the  wrong." 

For  like  as  iron  rusteth,  so  is  his  wickedness.]  The  an- 
cients, speaking  of  envy,  malice,  and  hatred,  often  make 
use  of  the  comparison  of  rust  t6  display  their  ill  effects. 
Thus  Horace: — 

— "  Hie  nigrae  succus  loliginis,  hapc  est 
Mrugo  mera."  (Lib.  i.  Serm.) 

And  Martial : — 

"  Nimiaque  asrugine  captus 

Allatras  omnem,  quod  tibi  cunque  datum  est." 

The  sense  is,  that  as  brass  (XoXkoc  in  the  Greek,  ^ra- 
mentum  in  the  Vulgate),  though  you  take  never  so  much 
pains  to  rub  it  clean  and  polish  it,  will  quickly  again 
contract  a  green  rust;  so  an  enemy,  though  seemingly 
reconciled,  will  hide  his  evil  dispositions  and  lurking  in- 
tention for  a  time,  but  will  sooner  or  later  return  to  his  old 
rancour  and  wickedness  ;  for  though  he  knows  how  to  dis- 
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semble  to  advantage,  yet  the  root  of  malice  and  bitterness 
being  still  in  him,  it  will  be  sure  to  put  forth. 

Ver.  11.  Though  he  humble  himself,  and  go  crouching, 
yet  take  good  heed,  and  beware  of  him.]  i.  e.  Such  a  design- 
ing person  will  put  on  a  friendly  appearance,  will  look 
humbly,  and  act  submissively,  that  the  person  on  whom  he 
intends  to  seize  and  vent  his  malice,  may  lie  the  more  open 
to  his  premeditated  assault.  He  is,  therefore,  the  more  to 
be  suspected  for  this  piece  of  artifice,  and  to  be  looked 
upon  as  concealing  some  design  of  mischief,  under  such 
a  cringing  behaviour ;  he  only  waits  an  opportunity,  when 
he  may  be  revenged  more  securely,  and  injure  you  most 
effectually,  for  the  disagreeable  submissions  he  has  been 
obliged  to,  so  much  against  his  inclination.  The  Psalmist 
describes  such  a  designing  and  dangerous  person  in  the 
selfsame  terms.  He  falleth  down  and  humbleth  himself, 
that  the  poor  may  fall  into  the  hands  of  his  captains.  (Psal. 
X.  11.)  Nor  is  such  a  prudent  caution  inconsistent  with 
the  behaviour  required  towards  enemies,  even  under  the 
gospel.  For  though  we  are  commanded  to  love  them,  yet 
are  we  not  commanded  to  make  them  our  confidants ;  though 
it  condemns  hatred,  and  returning  evil  for  evil,  yet  it  allows 
a  proper  care  and  reasonable  distrust  of  such,  as  we  know 
bear  us  no  good  will.  For  there  is  a  great  difference  be- 
tween not  injuring,  or  even  being  ready  to  assist  them,  and 
the  putting  ourselves  in  their  power,  and  making  them  our 
bosom  friends,  and  lying  at  their  mercy  by  too  great  a 
freedom  and  open-beartedness.  Even  among  our  con- 
fessed friends,  all  are  not  intimates,  nor  have  we  the  same 
confidence  in  or  equal  reliance  upon  all;  we  know  and 
can  judge  how  far  each  may  be  trusted  and  depended  on, 
and  deserves  to  have  a  greater  or  less  share  in  our  esteem 
and  confidence:  and  with  respect  to  our  enemies,  prudence 
does  not  certainly  require  less  care  and  circumspection  to 
be  observed,  whose  pretended  friendship  is  only  for  their 
own  advantage.  Ecclesiastical  history  furnishes  us  with 
many  instances  of  saints  and  holy  fathers,  who,  being 
upright  and  well-meaning  themselves,  and  suspecting  no 
harm  from  others'  afl'ected  civility,  have  been  deceived, 
imposed  upon,  and  almost  ruined,  by  the  artifice  of  false 
and  designing  friends.  Such  was  Greg.  Nazianzen,  whom 
Maximus,  the  cynic  philosopher,  having  gained  upon  by 
,his  complaisance,  address,  and  insinuation,  the  use  this 
subtle  impostor  made  of  the  friendship  indulged  him  was, 
to  decry  his  patron  and  master  secretly,  to  set  himself  up 
as  his  rival,  and  to  endeavour  to  dispossess  him  of  his  bi- 
shopric ;  concealing  his  ambitious  design  under  the  deceit- 
ful veil  of  being  his  disciple  and  admirer.  (Cave's  Lives 
of  the  Fath.  296,  7.)  This  instance  shews  us  the  justness 
of  our  author's  observation  in  this  and  the  following  verse,' 
to  take  good  heed  and  beware  of  such  intriguing  persons, 
whose  friendship  is  self-interest,  and  their  familiarity  a 
view  only  to  their  own  gain  or  promotion ;  who,  however 
humble  they  appear,  mean  to  stand  up  in  thy  place,  to 
seize  upon  thy  office  or  dignity,  ttjv  Ka^iSpav  aov,  and  hope 
to  rise  by  thy  fall. 

Thou  shall  be  unto  him  as  if  thou  hadst  wiped  a  looking- 
glass,  and  thou  shall  know  that  his  rust  hath  not  been  alto- 
gether wiped  away.]  The  Vulgate  and  Jerome's  Bible 
wholly  omit  this.  The  present  reading  of  the  Greek,  yvwcry 
Uti  ovk  tie  tIXoq  KaTiwcri,  seems  to  be  corrupt,  and  yet  it  is 
in  all  the  editions :  I  would  either  read  aKarkoat,  or  with 
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Grotius,  lieKarlwai,  Cognosces  nan  esse  plane  emaculatum. 
And  thus  Tacitus^ "  Cavcodos  es«c  flagitiis  conimaculatos." 
(Aanal.  lib.  vj.)  This  writer  here  alludes  to  mirrors  of 
metal,  generally  of  brass,  which  were  used  in  ancient 
times ;  of  some  of  which  was  the  laver  of  brass  made, 
Exod.  xxxviii.  8.  The  nature  of  these  is  such,  that  when 
pnce  thp  rust  has  eatep  into  them,  though  they  are  wiped 
carefully,  and  all  endeavours  used  to  remove  it,  it  will  be 
perpetually  returning,  and  sometimes  is  confirmed  to  that 
degree,  that  it  can  never  be  gotten  out,  and  quite  spoils 
the  polish  of  the  mirror,  and  by  that  means  renders  it  use- 
less. Such  is  the  concealed  hatred  of  a  false  friend,  recon- 
ciled only  in  appearance  ;  his  resentmeut,  wbjich  is  firmly 
riveted,  will  soon  break  out  again,  and  you  will  perceive 
and  experience  his  old  rancour. 

Ver.  13.  Who  will  pity  a  charmer  that  is  bitten  with  a 
serpent,  or  any  such  as  come  nigh  wild  beasts  ?]  Qiipln  may 
either  mean  wild  beasts  in  general,  or  serpent^  and  vipers, 
and  such-like  venomoys  creatures.    There  were  sv  sort  of 
physicians  among  the  Hebrews,  Calmet  calls  them  en- 
chanters, who  took  upon  them  to  charm   serpents,  and 
hinder  them  from  stinging,  or  to  cure  those  that  were  stung, 
by  enchantments  and  spells.   It  does  not  appear  there  was 
anciently  any  medicine  invented  or  found  out  for  the  cure 
of  the  bite  of  a  venomous  animal,  such  as  modern  times 
have  discovered  ;   and  therefore  these  enchanters  often 
failed  of  success,  and  their  pretended  charms  proved  in- 
effectual. They  were,  notwithstanding  their  boasted  spells, 
sometimes  bit  by  them  themselves,  and  lost  their  life  by 
their  poison.   Jeremiah  alludes  to  these  noxious  creatures, 
and  the  supposed  cure  by  spells,  when  he  says,  I  will  send 
serpents  and  cockatrices  among  you,  which  will  not  be 
charmed;  (viii.  17.)  as  does  the  Psalmist,  who  describes 
the  adder  as  sometimes  stopping  her  ears,  and  refusing  to 
bear  the  voice  of  the  charmer,  though  he  charmed  never  so 
wisely.  (Psal.  Iviii.  4,  5.)    The  sense  of  the  a^uthor  in  this 
passage  either  is,  that  the  keeping  company  with  sinners 
is  contracting  a  certain  infection,  and  sucking  in  a  deadly 
poison ;  that  they  are  like  so  many  wild  beasts,  slaying 
the  souls  of  men ;  that  persons,  warned  of  the  danger  of 
ifuch  evil  communication,  who  will,  notwithstanding,  asso- 
ciate with  them  and  run  into  mischief,  fall  unpitied,  and 
may  thank  themselves  for  their  ruin  ;  or,  from  the  context 
we  may  suppose  the  meaning  rather  to  be,  that  as  one  does 
i;iot  pity  those  who  boast  of  their  skill  to  charm  serpents, 
and  have  the  rashness  often  to  handle  them,  if  they  are  at 
last  bitten  by  them,  because  they  voluntarily  run  into  such 
danger,  and  vainly  thought  to  escape  that  barm  by  art, 
which  St.  Paul  once  did  by  miracle :  so  neither  is  any  pity 
due  to  one  who  trusts  to  a  seeming  and  false  &ieild,  one 
suddenly  taken  into  favour  from  an  inveterate  enemy,  a 
person  that  one  knows  not  thoroughly,  or  has  reason  to 
know  by  past  experience  too  well,  ever  to  expect  any 
^ood  from  him  for  the  future  ;  to  adopt  such  a  one,  upon 
whom  so  little  dependance  can  be  fixed,  either  as  a  com- 
panion or  friend,  is  courting  danger,  and  betraying  one's 
own  safety. 

Vcr.  16.  An  enemy  speaketh  sweetly  with  his  lips,  but  in 
J^is  heart  he  imagineth  how  to  throw  thee  into  apit;  he  will 
weep  with  his  eyes,  but  if  he  find  opportunity,  will  not  be 
satisfied  with  blood.]  This  is  a  fine  description  of  the  fawn- 
ing parasite,  who  flatteretb  with  his  lips,  but  imagineth 


uUischief  in  his  heart,  The  Psalmist  describes  such,  when 
he  says.  They  give  good  words  %uith  their  lips,  but  dissem- 
ble in  their  double  heart.  They  have  honey  upon  their 
tongue,  and  the  poison  of  asps  under  it,  which  Plautus 
well  expresses, 

"  In  melle  linguae  sunt  sitas  atque  orationcs 
Lacteque :  corda  felle  sunt  sita,  atque  acerbo  aceto." 

(In  Trucul.) 

Believe,  therefore,  neither  their  words,  looks,  nor  even 
their  tears,  they  are  false  and  designing,  the  tears  of  a 
crocodile,  who  aims  to  devour  its  prey  the  next  moment ; 
"  NuUae  sunt  majores,  periculosioresque  insidiae,  quam 
qu8s  sub  nomine  amicitiae,  et  officii  simulatione  occultan- 
tur,"  says  Cicero.  It  was  by  her  false  tears  that  Sam- 
son's wife  deceived  him,  and  got  from  him  the  secret  of 
the  riddle ;  and,  through  her  deceit,  unto  the  strong  came 
forth  bitterness :  and  by  the  same  artifice  Delilah  stole  the 
intelligence  from  him  wherein  his  mighty  strength  lay. 
Against  such  sort  of  deceivers,  who  have  the  art  of  mov- 
ing by  their  tears,  Ovid  gives  this  caution, 

"  Neve  puellarum  lachrymis  moveare,  caveto ; 
Ut  flerent,  oculos  erudiere  suos." 

(De  Remed.  Amor.) 

It  was  thus  that  Ishmael,  the  son  of  Nethaniah,  slew  all 
those  Jews  that  were  marching  to  join  Gedaliah,  by  going 
out  in  a  friendly  manner  to  meet  them,  by  discoursing 
freely  with  them,  and  treacherously  weeping  all  along  as 
be  went.  (Jer.  xli.  6,  7.)  By  which  artful  deceit  he  pre- 
vailed to  slay  numbers  of  them,  and  cast  their  dead  bodies 
into  the  midst  of  a  pit.  Solomon  gives  the  like  descrip- 
tion of  such  dangerous  dissemblers.  He  that  hateth  dis- 
sembleth  with  his  lips,  and  layeth  up  deceit  within  him; 
when  he  speaketh  fair,  believe  him  not,  for  there  are  seven 
abominations  in  his  heart:  i.  e.  many  artifices  and  tricks  lie 
concealed  there  to  surprise  and  ruin  thee.  The  rendering  of 
the  LXX.  is  much  stronger  and  closer  to  our  purpose,  x*f- 
Xiai  travra  iTTivtvu  aTToicXoio/utvoc  ix^pbg,  Iv  8^  t»J  Kapidjf  rfierat' 
vfTM  SoXov?"  iav  aov  Sljjrot  6  i)(^(>b^  fjityaXy  ry  <j>it>vy,  ju^  7rn«r- 
Oyg.  K.  T.  X.  (Prov.  xxvi.  24,  26.  see  Psal.  xii.  2.  Ixii.  4. 
Jer.  ix.  8.  12.  Ezek.  xxxiii.  31.) 

Ver.  17.  If  adversity  come  upon  thee,  thou  shaltfind  him 
there  first.]  nponpov,  i.  e.  first  before  others,  either  to  satisfy 
his  ill-natured  curiosity,  and  to  be  a  witness  of  your  dis- 
grace, or  that  he  may  have  the  pleasure  to  insult  you  under 
your  humiliation  and  affliction.  Some  editions  have  n-/oo- 
Tcpov  aov,  i.  e.  first  or  nearest  to  your  person.  And  thus 
Calmet  and  Messieurs  of  Port-Royal  render,  Vous  le  trou- 
verez  le  premier  aupres  de  vous.  If  nportpov  aov  seems 
har.sh  in  this  sense,  might  not  npb  iratptov  aov  be  the  true 
reading  ?  i.  e.  he  will  be  the  first  officiously  to  intrude  him- 
self, even  before  your  friends  and  acquaintance. 

Ver.  18.  He  will  shake  his  head,  and  clap  his  hands,  and 
whisper  much,  and  change  his  countenance.]  i.  e.  He  will 
shake  his  head  at  thee  by  way  of  contempt  and  insult ;  (see 
Ecclus.  xiii.  7.)  clap  his  hands,  in  token  of  his  rejoicing  at 
thy  misfortunes,  and  spread  many  false  reports  about  thee 
secretly,  by  insinuations  and  whispers,  and  be  quite  aa- 
other  person  from  what  be  appeared  to  be  ;  or  rather,  the 
man  will  then  shew  himself  in  his  true  colours. 
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CHAP.  xni. 

Ver.  2.  HuRDENnot  thyself  above  thy  power,  and  have 
no  fellowship  with  one  that  is  mightier  and  richer  than  thy- 
self; for  how  agree  the  kettle  and  the  earthen  pot  together? 
for  if  the  one  be  smitten  against  the  other,  it  shall  be  broken.} 
When  thou  choosest  a  friend,  choose  an  equal,  one  of  the 
like  state  and  condition  with  thyself.  In  friendship,  as  in 
marriage,  too  great  a  difference  of  circumstances,  age,  and 
condition  is  dangerous,  euid  often  the  occasion  of  imhappi- 
ness.  Pares  amid,  is  the  poet's  advice  in  friendship,  as  nube 
pari  is  in  marriage.  The  friendship  and  confidence  of  great 
folks  flatter  indeed  the  ambition  of  persons  of  a  lower 
rank,  they  think  it  an  honour  to  be  distinguished  by  them, 
and  propose  great  advantage  to  themselves  by  such  an  ac- 
quaintance, but  at  length  they  are  convinced  of  their  folly, 
and  have  cause  to  repent  of  their  intimacy.  According  to 
that  of  Horace, 

"  Dulcis  inexpertis  cultura  potentis  amici, 
Expertus  metuit." 

They  propose,  indeed,  to  raise  themselves,  and  make  their 
fortunes  by  paying  their  court  to  great  men ;  but  they  are 
often  disappointed  in  their  pursuit,  sacrificing  in  the  mean 
time  their  liberty  to  a  prospect  of  grandeur,  and  are  at  best 
but  splendid  slaves.  "  Nunquam  est  fidelis  cum  potente 
societas,"  is  the  motto  of  one  of  Phaedrus's  fables,  which 
he  illustrates  also  by  the  instance  of  the  kettle  and  earthen 
pot.  There  is  the  like  comparison,  too,  in  ^sop,  and 
upon  the  same  occasion,  near  three  hundred  years  before 
this  writer,  to  which  probably  he  alludes.  The  man  of 
wealth  and  power  encourages  the  weaker  vessel  in  the 
language  of  the  brazen  pot,  "  Ne  metuas,  curabo  enim 
egone  tu  allidaris ;"  but  the  answer  of  the  other  contains  a 
fine  moral,  "  CoUisio  certe  cum  meo  fiet  periculo,  decre- 
tum  mihi  est  a  te  disjnngi ;"  for  when  either  the  rich  and 
the  poor,  the  strong  and  the  weak,  engage  together,  the 
weak  are  sure  to  be  sufferers,  and  to  lose  the  little  they 
have,  and  sometimes  their  liberty  and  lives.  Plautus  il- 
lustrates the  inconvenience  of  an  unequal  match  by  the 
simile  of  an  ass  sinking  under  too  great  a  burden, 

"  Venit  mihi  in  mentem,  te  esse  hominem  divitem 
Factiosum:  me  item  esse  hominem  hominuni  pauperrimum. 
Nunc  si  filiam  locassem  meam  tibi,  in  mentem  venit, 
Te  bovem  esse  et  me  esse  asellum  :  ubi  tecum  conjunctus 

siem, 
Ubi  onus  nequeam  ferre  pariter,  jaceara  ego  asinus  in  Into." 

Where  the  poet,  like  our  author,  compares  an  unequal 
engagement  to  an  over-heavy  burden,  and  makes  such  a 
match  to  be  no  less  a  folly,  than  for  a  contemptible  ani- 
mal to  vie  with  one  of  an  overgrown  size.  We  have  a 
celebrated  instance  of  the  danger  of  having  fellowship 
with  one  too  mighty,  and  depending  upon  such  a  one  for 
.safety  and  protection,  in  what  happened  to  Ahaz,  king  of 
Judah  ;  he  called  into  his  assistance  Tiglath-Pileser,  king 
of  Assyria,  and  made  an  alliance  with  him ;  the  conse- 
quence was,  he  secured  himself  against  Pekah,  king  of 
Israel,  and  Rczin,  king  of  Syria,  but  he  delivered  himself 
into  the  hands  of  a  more  formidable  and  powerful  enemy, 
who,  as  the  text  expresses  it,  distressed  him,  but  strength- 
ened him  not.  (2  Kings  xvi.  7.  2  Chron.  xxviii.  20.) 


Ver.  3.  The  rich  man  hath  done  wrong,  and  yet  he  threat' 
eneth  withal,-  the  poor  is  wronged,  and  he  must  entreat 
also.}  The  rich  man  adds  one  injury  to  another,  evil  and 
abusive  language  to  some  act  of  violence  and  oppression. 
He  invades  others'  rights,  and  then,  to  justify  himself,  is 
angry  as  if  he  was  the  suflFerer.  The  poor  man  is  forced 
to  submit  to,  and  even  ask  pardon  of,  the  rich  oppressor, 
and  to  ask  pardon  as  if  he  was  the  aggressor.  This  pas- 
sage seems  to  be  an  imitation  of  Prov.  xviii.  23.  The  poor 
useth  entreaties,  but  the  rich  answereth  roughly.  The  read- 
ing of  the  Greek  here  is  very  different ;  that  followed  by 
our  translators  gives  the  best  sense,  and  the  truth  of  it 
is  confirmed  by  history  and  experience.  Men  are  often 
obliged  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  great,  and  find  it  to  be 
their  best  way,  to  buy  their  peace  by  submission,  and  to 
compound  for  and  dispense  with  lesser  injuries,  to  prevent 
more  and  greater.  One  reads  of  fathers  not  only  dis- 
sembling their  grief  and  concern  before  a  merciless  tyrant, 
for  the  death  of  some  of  their  children,  but  even  flattering 
and  commending  him  to  appease  his  brutality,  and  to  pre- 
vail on  him  to  spare  the  rest.  Thus  Seneca,  "  Poten- 
tiorum  injurias  hilari  vultu,  non  patienter  tantum  ferendae 
sunt."  (Lib.  ii.  de  Ira.  cap.  33.)  Juvenal  well  describes 
the  sad  state  of  a  poor  man  under  the  merciless  power  of 
an  overgrown  imperious  person,  in  the  following  lines  : — 

-"  Libertas  pauperis  hsec  est. 


Pulsatus  rogat,  et  pugnis  concisus  adorat, 
Ut  liceat  paucis  cum  dentibus  inde  reverti." 

Ver.  7.  And  he  will  shame  thee  by  his  meats,  until  he  have 
drawn  thee  dry  twice  or  thrice,  and  at  the  last  he  will  laugh 
thee  to  scorn.}  Though  you  may  think  it  a  favour  to  be  in- 
vited often  to  his  table,  yet  by  the  frequency  or  magnifi- 
cence of  his  entertainments  he  will  at  length  ruin  you ;  for 
if  you  attempt  to  return  his  civilities,  and  treat  him  in  the 
like  manner,  with  the  same  elegance  that  he  is  used  to,  as 
perhaps  he  will  expect  two  or  three  such  treats,  it  will  oc- 
casion much  expense,  and  hurt  your  circumstances  in  the 
end,  when  he  will  laugh  at  your  presumption  for  pretend- 
ing to  vie  with  men  of  fortune.  The  author  seems  to  allude 
to  Prov.  xxiii.  1.  which  in  the  rendering  of  the  LXX.  comes 
near  this  place,  lav  KoOttrpc  ^tarvuv  hrX  rpaniZl^  Suvaorov, 

votfTWQ  voti  ra  irapaTiOifiiva  aoi fiSwe  on  roiavra  at  StT  ira- 

paaKivavcu,  Or  the  sense  may  be.  He  will  invite  you  to  his 
entertainments,  and  make  much  of  you  for  a  few  visits;  and 
when  he  has  got  what  he  wants  from  you,  and  drawn  out 
of  you  what  he  has  occasion  for,  he  will  afterward  laugh 
at  you,  and  pretend  not  to  know  thee. 

Ver.  8.  Beware  that  thou  be  not  deceived,  and  brought 
down  in  thy  jollity.}  'Ev  ev<l>po<nivy  aov ;  i.  e.  Take  heed  that 
thou  be  not  reduced,  or  suffer  in  thy  fortune  by  feasting 
and  entertainments,  for  so  tvippoavvr]  sometimes  signifies. 
(See  Esth.  ix.  19.)  Though  a  grateful  temper,  and  an  en- 
deavour to  shew  civilities  to  a  benefactor,  are  to  be  com- 
mended ;  yet  the  ambition  of  entertaining  the  great,  merely 
as  such,  for  the  empty  pleasure  of  being  thought  consi- 
derable, or  the  vain  eclat  of  having  such  grand  acquaint- 
ance, is  to  be  condemned  in  one  of  a  private  fortune,  and 
is  an  instance  of  extravagance  and  folly.  The  marginal 
reading  therefore.  Lest  thou  be  brought  down  by  thy  sim- 
plicity, or  imprudence,  iv  a^po<Tvvy  <rov,  is  very  proper  ; 
which  the  Vulgate  also  follows.    We  have  in  these,  and, 
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some  of  the  following  verses,  a  lively  image  and  represent- 
ation of  the  behaviour  of  the  rich  and  powerful  towards 
SQcb  as  are  beneath  them,  and  depend  upon  them.  One 
sees  the  absoluteness  of  their  will,  haughtiness  of  their 
temper,  the  oppression  and  injustice,  false  caresses,  arti- 
ficial disguises,  and  deceitful  promises,  with  which  they 
impose  upon  their  credulity  and  simplicity,  expecting  an 
assiduous  and  often  expensive  attendance  from  them,  till 
at  length  they  have  reduced  them  to  a  state  of  indigence  ; 
and  then  they  abandon  them  in  their  distress,  and  make 
them  the  subject  of  their  contempt  and  raillery.  Those, 
therefore,  says  a  pious  writer,  who  truly  love  God,  pay  not 
their  homage  to  such  golden  idols ;  as  faith  assures  them, 
that  in  their  state  of  humility  they  are  greater  than  the  lords 
of  the  world,  and  that  they  degenerate  from  the  nobleness 
of  their  spirit,  if  their  ambition  carries  them  to  aspire  after 
any  thing  but  heaven. 

Ver.  9.  If  thou  be  invited  of  a  mighty  man,  withdraw 
thyself,  and  so  much  the  more  will  lie  invite  thee.']  The  ad- 
vice is  not  to  refuse  such  an  invitation,  which  would  be 
looked  upon  as  rudeness  and  ill-breeding,  but  to  accept 
it  modestly,  to  behave  decently,  to  go  but  rarely,  and 
to  withdraw  discreetly.  Probably  this  writer  alludes  to 
Prov.  XXV.  17.  Withdraw  thy  foot  from  thy  neighbour's 
house,  lest  he  be  weary  of  thee,  and  so  hate  thee.  Where  the 
Interlinear  version  has,  Rarum  fac  pedem ;  and  so  the  He- 
brew and  Greek.  If  such  a  conduct  is  advisable  with  re- 
spect to  private  persons,  our  neighbours,  much  more  are  re- 
servedness  and  caution  to  be  observed  as  to  frequency  of 
visits,  and  a  proper  distance  and  carriage  towards  the 
great,  our  superiors.  Experience  confirms  this  advice  of 
the  wise  man,  to  retire  from  rather  than  run  after  persons 
of  figure  and  distinction,  because  they  usually  despise 
such  as  press  upon  them  too  much;  they  grow  tired  of 
them,  and  though  their  politeness  keeps  them  from  saying 
so,  they  esteem  such  as  officious  impertinents.  We  should 
therefore  approach  them,  says  an  ancient  ^v^iter,  as  we  do 
the  fire,  not  too  near  for  tear  of  being  scorched,  nor  at  too 
great  a  distance,  so  as  to  receive  no  benefit  from  it.  As 
we  should  not  be  too  forward  and  bold  in  intruding,  so 
neither  should  we  be  so  negligent  of  our  own  interest,  as 
to  forego  an  acquaintance,  which  may  some  time  or  other 
be  beneficial  to  us :  neither  offend  by  our  constant  pre- 
sence, and  over  fondness  to  be  remembered  by  them,  nor 
yet  by  so  long  an  absence,  as  to  occasion  our  being  for- 
gotten and  overlooked  by  them.  We  should  be  dutiful 
and  respectful  to  them,  but  not  servile  or  abject;  neither 
too  much  admire  nor  too  much  fear  the  persons  of  the 
great,  so  as  to  betray  the  cause  of  virtue  by  any  faulty 
.  compliance.  This  has  been  the  case  of  many  eminent  per- 
sons in  the  church,  and  even  some  of  the  great  lights  of  it, 
as  appears  from  ecclesiastical  history,  who,  having  more 
of  the  innocence  of  the  lamb,  than  the  courage  of  the  lion, 
have  not  been  sufficiently  upon  their  guard  in  treating  with 
persons  of  great  authority  and  power ;  but,  through  pro- 
mises and  caresses,  or  fear  of  disgrace  and  punishment, 
have  abandoned  the  defence  of  the  truth,  and  been  sur- 
prised or  rather  forced  into  resolutions,  which  they  have 
repented  afterward. 

Ver.  11.  Affect  not  to  be  made  equal  unto  him  in  talk.] 
All  the  printed  copies  read  here,  /uij  tnix^  tlavyoptiaOai. 
The  true  reading  undoubtedly  is,  fxri  tirixi  iarnyopiivOai.  (See 


Grabe's  Proleg.  tom.  iii.  cap.  2.)  The  reason  for  such  a 
reservedness  of  speech  before  great  persons,  follows  in  the 
next  verse.  Cruelly  he  mil  lay  up  thy  words.  The  copy 
which  our  translators  follow,  I  presume,  had  avtXttj/uovwc 
(mvTi)p>)(Ttt  Xoyouc  aov,  but  the  rest  have,  avtXtj'i/iwv  6  fifi 
ervvTTipCJv  \6yovQ,  which,  if  it  has  any  sense,  means,  that  he 
that  guards  not  his  tongue,  and  watches  not  over  his  words 
in  such  company,  wants  pity  for  himself,  and  is  unmindful 
of  his  own  interest.  And  thus  Calmet  expounds  it,  Celui 
qui  ne  garde  pas  sa  langue,  ou  qui  ne  veille  pas  sur  son  dis- 
cours,  manque  de  pitie  pour  soi  mime.  But  the  sense  given 
in  our  version  seems  preferable,  which  is  confirmed  by  the 
Vulgate,  Immitis  animus  illitis  conservdbit  verba  tua ;  i.  e.  If 
a  prince  or  person  of  great  power  takes  occasion,  from 
your  words,  of  jealousy,  mistrust,  or  offence  against  you, 
though  he  says  nothing  ^r  a  time,  he  will  afterward  shew 
you  that  he  treasured  up  what  was  spoken,  and  give  you  a 
proof  of  his  resentment.  He  will  use  you  here  ill,  and  per- 
haps imprison  you ;  but  whatever  treatment  you  meet  with 
of  this  sort,  ascribe  it  to  your  own  imprudence,  in  being 
too  open  and  unguarded.  Thus  Tiberius  used  to  do, 
"  Verba,  vultus  in  crimen  detorquens,  recondebat,"  as  Ta- 
citus observes  of  him.  An^  Sejanus's  temper,  as  de- 
scribed by  that  writer,  was  the  same  ;  "  Odia  in  longum 
jaciebat,  quae  reconderet,  auctaque  promeret." 

Ver.  13,  Observe  and  take  good  heed,  for  thou  walkest  in 
peril  of  thy  overthrowing  ;  when  thou  hearest  these  things, 
awake  in  thy  sleep.]  The  first  sentence,  as  it  is  in  our  ver- 
sion, contains  a  necessary  piece  of  advice  and  caution  as 
to  our  general  conduct,  but  the  Vulgate  confines  it  to  hear- 
ing in  particular,  Attende  diligenter  auditui  tuo.  And  in- 
deed some  Greek  copies  have,  truvr/jpjjo-ov  koI  Trpoaxtc  ff^o^pa 
Tov  oKovHv  ;  i.  e.  Listen  to  a  great  man  when  he  is  talking, 
with  much  attention  and  respect,  and  at  the  same  time 
with  such  circumspection,  as  not  to  seem  inquisitive,  or 
prying  into  his  affairs ;  be  as  watchful  and  cunning  in  not 
being  any  ways  surprised,  as  one  that  feigneth  him  asleep, 
and  is  awake  all  the  time.  And  thus  Bossuet,  Vigilem  te 
volo,  sed  instar  somnolenti.  As  inattention  betrays  neglect 
and  contempt,  so  too  much  attention  in  you,  and  too  great 
a  curiosity,  may  raisejealousy  and  suspicions  in  him  against 
you.  In  the  court  of  princes,  and  levees  of  great  men,  the 
grand  secret  of  behaviour  is,  says  Calmet,  to  have  ears  and 
hear  not,  eyes  and  see  not,  and  a  tongue  and  speak  not. 
To  hear  every  thing,  and  divulge  nothing ;  to  observe  all 
that  passes,  and  in  appearance  to  be  quite  absent ;  to  make 
just  reflections  on  men  and  things,  and  seemingly  to  mind 
nothing,  and  be  wholly  incurious  as  to  every  body,  and  their 
concerns.  Such  a,  conduct,  if  it  raises  not  to  a  man  friends, 
will  be  sure  to  create  him  no  enemies.  This  masterly 
stroke  in  politics,  and  many  others  which  might  be  men- 
tioned, shew  this  writer's  nice  discernment,  his  knowledge 
of  courts  and  public  life,  and  the  justness  of  his  observa- 
tions made  on  both ;  and  contains  a  higher  sense,  and  more 
agreeable  to  the  context,  than  the  common  interpretation 
of  attending  to,  and  meditating  upon,  what  is  delivered  and 
spoken. 

Ver.  17.  IVhat  fellowship  hath  the  wolf  with  the  lamb?  so 
the  sinner  vnth  the  godly.]  The  wise  man  having  taken 
notice  of  the  inconvenience  and  often  danger  of  the  poor 
keeping  company  with  the  rich,  the  weak  with  the  power- 
ful, the  slavery  of  courts,  and  the  proper  carriage  to  be 
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observed  towards  great  men,  he  farther  confirms  his  first 
thesis,  that  all  persons  ought  to  cultivate  fellowship  with 
those  of  the  same  rank  and  condition,  by  instancing  in  the 
godly  and  the  sinner,  who  can  much  less  than  the  other 
maintain  friendship,  and  keep  up  an  intimacy  together,  be- 
cause their  way  of  life,  sentiments,  inclinations,  morals,  and 
conduct,  are  disagreeable  to  each  other,  as  dissonant  as 
tliose  of  the  wolf  and  the  lamb  :  the  one  innocent,  gentle,  and 
amiable ;  the  other,  mischievous,  outrageous,  and  devour- 
ing. For  as  a  mutual  resemblance  of  manners,  likeness  of 
\iews,  interests,  and  designs,  and  as  it  were  a  sympathy  of 
souls,  are  no  less  approved  means  of  uniting  persons,  than 
equality  of  state  and  condition ;  so,  where  these  are  want- 
ing, or  disagree,  an  intimacy  cannot  long  subsist,  and  ex- 
tremes may  as  well  be  supposed  to  meet,  or  contraries 
coalesce,  as  a  harmony  subsist  between  the  godly  and  the 
sinner,  whose  pursuits  are  so  widely  diflerent.  Thus  Ci- 
cero, "  Ob  nuUam  aliam  causam  boni  improbis,  improbi 
bonis  amici  esse  non  possunt,  nisi  quod  tanta  est  inter  eos, 
quanta  maxima  esse  potest,  morum  studiorumque  distan- 
tia."  (De  Amicit.)  The  comparison  of  the  wolf  and  the 
lamb,  whose  union  is  inconsistent  in  nature,  is  often  made 
use  of  by  Horace,  and  other  writers,  to  shew  the  impossi- 
bility of  a  friendship  improperly  contracted.  And  when 
Isaiah,  prophetically  to  shew  the  blessed  efiiects  of  the  gos- 
pel, and  the  great  change  it  should  produce  in  men's  senti- 
ments, uses  the  comparison  of  the  wolf  and  the  lamb 
dwelling  and  feeding  together ;  he  introduces  that  allusion 
to  intimate,  that  the  true  religion  should  reconcile,  and 
make  one,  those  whom  the  vices  of  heathenism  had  so  va- 
riously distracted  and  divided  ;  that  persons,  the  most  se- 
parated in  interest,  inclination,  religion,  and  climate,  should 
then  happily  unite,  and  compose  one  church.  (Isa.  xi.  6.) 
In  Scripture,  the  disagreement  of  God  and  Belial,  and  their 
respective  votaries,  is  well  represented  by  the  metaphor  of 
light  and  darkness,  which  are  quite  incompatible,  and  mu- 
tually destroy  each  other. 

Ver.  18.  Wliat  agreement  is  there  between  the  hyena  and 
the  dog?]  As  to  the  fact  of  the  natural  antipathy  between 
these  two  animals,  it  is  confirmed  by  various  testimonies. 
There  is  a  remarkable  one  in  Oppian ;  after  having  men- 
tioned that  the  skin  of  the  hyena  will  fright  away  all  dogs, 
he  adds,  that  if  a  man  makes  shoes  of  the  skin,  the  dogs 
will  not  follow  after  nor  bark  at  him : 

Kal  at  Kuvfc  Kiivoimv  (fifitfiauiTa  TrtSiXoi? 
'Avrt'ov  ovx  vXaovai.  (De  Venat.  lib.  iii.) 

Pliny  mentions  the  like  of  the  tongue,  "  Eos  qui  hyaenae 
linguam  in  calceamento  sub  pcde  habeant,  non  latrari  a 
canibus."  (Lib.  xxviii.  8.  Nat.  Hist.)  ^lian  likewise  con- 
firms the  account  of  this  irreconcilable  hatred  between 
them;  he  says,  that  the  hyena  is  a  voracious  animal,  that 
imitates  the  voice  and  vomiting  of  a  man,  and  by  that  arti- 
fice entices  the  dogs  out,  whom  it  instantly  devours.  (Hist. 
Animal,  lib.  vii.)  And  with  this  account  agree  Arist.  Hist, 
lib.  viii.  cap.  .').  Plin.  lib.  viii.  cap.  30.  Chrysost.  in  S. 
Marc.  Hom.  1-3.  This  father  adds  another  remarkable  par- 
ticular, that  dogs  are  struck  instantly  dumb,  and  cannot 
open,  when  they  approach  the  very  shadow  of  the  hyena : 
others  say,  that  it  stupifies  and  makes  them  giddy,  and 
that  the  flesh  of  it  eaten  is  good  against  the  bite  of  a 
mad  dog.      Bochart  enumerates  many  such  whims,   and 


calls  them,  "  Magorum  atque  Arabnm  nugas."  (Hieroz.  lib. 
ii.  cap.  5G.)  The  Arabic  version  of  this  place  changes  the 
l\yena  into  another  animal,  Quorsum  versetur  cants  cum  la- 
certo,  which  he  shews  to  be  a  mistake.  The  Vulgate,  too, 
wholly  omits  the  hyena,  nor  does  it  substitute  any  other 
animal  to  form  the  comparison,  Qucb  communicatio  sancto 
homini  ad  canem  ?  This  mistake,  he  thinks,  arose  from  the 
transcriber  not  understanding  what  the  hyena  meant,  and 
therefore  changed  it  for  homini,  and  afterward  added  sanc- 
to, to  preserve  the  opposition  between  holy  and  impure 
persons,  called  dogs.  Rev.  xxii.  15.  in  loc.  sup.  citat. 
The  Greek  copies  all  agree  in  vaivt},  and  countenance  the 
literal,  rather  than  a  metaphorical  sense ;  which  probably 
was  a  marginal  gloss,  and  crept  into  the  text.  However 
this  be,  the  author  introduces  this  simile  to  intimate,  that 
the  rich  are  often  great  oppressors,  that  they  swallow  up 
the  needy,  and  make  the  poor  of  the  land  to  fail.  (Amos 
viii.  4.)     That  what  a  lion  is  in  the  forest,  as  it  follows  in 

I  the  next  verse,  such  is  an  over-wealthy,  powerful  person, 

I  with  respect  to  the  helpless  and  poor. 

Ver.  22.  When  a  rich  man  is  fallen,  he  hath  many  helpers: 
he  speaketh  things  not  to  he  spoken,  and  yet  men  justify  him. 
The  poor  man  slipped,  and  yet  they  rebuked  him  too;  he  spake 
wisely,  and  could  have  no  place.  Ver.  23.  When  a  rich  man 
speaketh,  every  man  holdeth  his  tongue,  and  look  what  he 
saith,  they  extol  it  to  the  clouds  ;  but  if  the  poor  man  speak, 
they  say,  What  fellow  is  this  ?  and  if  he  stumble,  they  will 
help  to  overthrow  him.J  If  riches  are  wanting,  the  best  qua- 
lifications are  taken  no  notice  of;  you  are  on  that  account 
esteemed  as  a  person  of  no  consequence  or  worth,  and  in- 
stead of  being  befriended  in  a  low  condition,  you  will  meet 
with  aff'ronts  and  injuries  sooner.  According  to  that  of 
Horace, 

"  Est  animus  tibi,  sunt  mores,  et  lingua,  fidesque ; 

Si  quadringentis  sex  septem  millia  de.sint, 

Plebs  ens."  (Epist.  lib.  i.) 

But  the  rich  man  is  caressed  and  courted ;  he  has  instantly 
all  endowments  and  qualifications,  all  good  qualities  both 
of  body  and  mind.     Thus  the  same  poet : 

"  Omnis  enim  res 
Divitiis  paret,  quas  qui  construxerit,  ille 
Clarus  erit,  fortis,  Justus,  sapiens  etiam,  et  rex, 
Et  quicquid  volet."  (Sat.  lib.  ii.) 

Thucydides  well  observes,  Sctvai  ih^rrpa^iai  uvyKpvxpai  koI  ava- 
Kiaaai  ra  tKaanov  a/napTrifiaTa,  that  prosperity  is  of  great  ad- 
vantage to  hide  men's  failings  and  defects,  which  Sallust 
has  imitated  with  great  conciseness  and  strength,  "  Res  se- 
cundae  mire  vitiis  sunt  obtentui."  And  Theognis  as  beauti- 
fully expresses  the  disadvantage  of  poverty,  to  disparage 
all  that  a  necessitous  man  can  otTer,  or  speak,  when  he  says, 
that  it  makes  a  man  tongue-tied,  yXiuaaa  Si  ol  SiSirai.  But 
none  of  the  sayings  of  the  ancients  exceed  the  beauty  of  our 
author's  sentiments  on  the  occasion,  particularly  in  ver. 
21 — 23.  where  the  antithesis  is  elegant,  and  well  preserved. 
I  shall  only  observe,  that  our  version  has  not  fully  ex- 
pressed ovK  iSuOn  avTi^  TOTTog,  which  means  more  than  that 
he  could  have  no  place;  viz.  that  he  was  not  commended  or 
honoured  for  his  wise  reflections :  and  so  tJttov  SiSovai  is 
to  be  understood  in  many  places  of  this  writer:  (see  xvi.  3. 
14.  xxxviii.  12.)  whereas  if  the  rich  man  talks  loosely  or 
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profanely,  speaks  (nr6ppitTa,  things  not  fit  to  be  named  or 
repeated,  tlie  sparkling  of  his  wit  is  admired,  as  if  wit  was 
consistent  with  indecency,  or  what  is  shocking  can  be 
pleasing. 

Ver.  24.  Riches  are  good  unto  him  that  hath  no  sin,  and 
poverty  is  evil  in  the  mouth  of  the  ungodly.]  'Q*  /ifi  itp6<ti<mv 
afiaprla,  in  which  there  is  no  sin  by  the  means  of  acquiring 
them,  or  when  they  are  honestly  got ;  which  is  a  better  sense, 
than  that  of  our  version.  The  author  in  the  observations 
he  has  made  above  on  the  different  states,  does  not  con- 
demn riches  as  such,  nor  universally  justify  or  approve  a 
state  of  poverty.  For  there  are  rich  men  who  do  honour 
to  their  great  fortunes  by  the  good  use  which  they  make  of 
them,  and  there  are  poor  men  who  disgrace  even  their  low 
estate,  by  their  pitch  of  wickedness.  To  the  one,  riches 
are  good  when  gotten  lawfully,  enjoyed  moderately,  and 
dispensed  liberally;  and  when  they  are  free  from  the  sins 
of  avarice,  pride,  luxury,  and  forgetfulness  of  God,  which 
too  commonly  attend  them,  they  are  blessings.  To  the 
other,  poverty  is  an  evil  when  it  is  accompanied  vrith  im- 
patience, murmuring,  coveting  other  men's  goods,  or  actu- 
ally seizing  upon  them,  which  persons  of  a  very  indigent 
condition  are  often  guilty  of.  It  appears,  therefore,  that 
riches  are  not  positively  good  in  themselves,  but  it  is  the 
good  or  ill  use  of  them  only  that  denominates  their  worth 
and  value :  by  the  one  they  become  the  means  of  blessed- 
ness, and  by  the  other  they  are  made  the  occasion  of  fall- 
ing. St.  Bernard  has  wisely  determined  this  point,  "  Au- 
rum  et  argentum,  et  caetera  hujusmodi,  quantum  ad  animi 
bonum  spectat,  nee  bona  sunt,  nee  mala:  usus  horum  bonus, 
abusio  mala,  sollicitudo  pejor,  quaestus  turpior."  (Lib.  iv. 
de  Considerat.)  And  so  St.  Chrysostom,  commenting  on 
this  passage,  oiic  aiAwg  a-irb  KrrijuaTwv,  k.  t.  X.  Non  simpli- 
citer  a  divitiis  nascuntur  mala,  sed  ideo  quia  qui  illas  rece- 
perunt,  eis  nesciunt  recte  uti.  Quia  et  Abraham  dives  erat 
et  Job,  et  non  solum  nihil  damni  eis  accidit  a  divitiis,  sed  et 
clariores  fuere :  quia  non  in  usum  suum  tanfum  has  posside- 
bant,  sed  ut  eisjuvarent  etiam  alios,  quorum  succurrerenf 
inopia.  (Hom.  66.  in  cap.  48.  Gen.) 

Ver.  26.  A  cheerful  countenance  is  a  token  of  a  heart  that 
is  in  prosperity,  and  the  finding  out  of  parables  is  a  weari- 
some labour  of  the  mind.]  i.  e.  The  studious  and  contempla- 
tive man  employed  in  deep  researches,  or  in  writing  and  ex- 
pounding dark  and  obscure  parables,  has  not  that  gay  brisk 
countenance,  as  one  that  is  at  ease,  and  whose  mind  is  per- 
fectly without  care.  Study  and  intense  application  are  apt 
to  abate  a  man's  vivacity,  to  flatten  the  spirits,  and  give  a 
serious  and  grave  turn  to  the  countenance.  For  whereas 
joy  discovers  itself  by  sparkling  eyes,  an  elevated  brow,  a 
free  air,  and  an  open  aspect;  intense  contemplation,  on  the 
contrary,  is  denoted  by  fixed  eyes,  a  contracted  brow,  a 
composed  air,  a  settled  or  stern  countenance,  deliberate 
speech,  or  profound  silence.  These  are  tokens  of  a  mind 
deeply  engaged  in  intricate  speculations,  in  painful  and  re- 
condite disquisitions :  and  so  laborious  and  fatiguing  is 
close  application  both  to  body  and  mind,  that  Solomon 
very  justly  pronounced,  much  study  to  be  a  weariness  of  the 
flesh;  (Eccles.  xii.  12.)  and  that  great  experience  of  wisdom 
and  knowledge  was,  as  well  as  other  pursuits,  a  vexation 
of  spirit. 


CHAP.    XIV. 

Ver.  1.  JOLESSED  ishe  that  hath  not  sKppedwith  his  mouth, 
and  is  not  pricked  ivith  the  multitude  of  sins.]  Our  transla- 
tors follow  the  Complut.  edition,  which  reads,  iv  tX^« 
a/uapr(wv,  but  the  more  general  reading  is,  iv  \{nnf  afiapTiac, 
in  tristitia  delicti;  as  the  Vulgate  has  it.  And  so  the  mar- 
ginal reading  is,  which  does  not  mean,  as  some  have  inter- 
preted, that  a  man  is  happy  who  is  not  affected  with  sorrow 
and  remorse  for  his  sins,  for  he  that  ia  so  affected,  and  has 
a  true  inward  compunction  on  that  account,  has  the  best 
title  to,  and  prospect  of,  blessedness ;  but  the  sense  of  the 
whole  verse  is,  that  the  man  is  happy,  and  highly  to  be  com- 
mended, who,  when  poverty  or  any  outward  calamity  lies 
heavy  upon  him,  betrays  no  impatience,  nor  charges  God 
foolishly  by  any  murmur  against  him  or  the  dispensations 
of  his  providence,  nor,  by  a  criminal  dejection  and  sinful 
despondency,  utters  any  thing  reflecting  upon  his  honour  or 
justice. 

Ver.  2.  Blessed  is  he  whose  conscience  hath  not  condemned 
him.]  Maicaptoc  ov  ov  Kartyvu)  ri  ^v\rj  avrov.  This  is  a  He- 
braism. Glassius  produces  many  instances  in  the  New 
Testament  and  other  writings  of  this  construction.  Grotius 
contends,  that  the  true  reading  is,  /uaicapioc  ov  ov  awiyvto  i? 
\pvxn  aiiTov,  Blessed  is  he  who  does  not  despond  or  despair  un- 
der tribulation;  which  is  confirmed  by  the  next  sentence. 
Who  is  not  fallen  from  Ms  hope  in  the  Lord.  And  this  seems 
to  be  the  sense  of  the  Vulgate,  Felix  qui  non  Jiabuit  animi 
sui  tristitiam.  And  thus  Calmet,  Heureux  celui  dont  I'ame 
n'est  point  tomMe  dans  le  decouragement.  Or  the  sense  may 
be.  That  a  good  conscience  is  the  ground  of  a  religious  as- 
surance, like  that  of  the  apostle.  Beloved,  if  our  heart  con- 
demn us  not,  then  have  uje  confidence  towards  God. 

Ver.  3.  Riches  are  not  comely  for  a  niggard,  and  what 
should  an  envious  man  do  with  money?]  i.  e.  Riches  do  not 
become  the  sordid  person,  are  of  little  service  to  avSpl 
fiiKpoXoyi^,  viro  cupido  et  tenaci,  in  the  Vulgate,  which  is 
hardly  expressive  enough  ;  for  it  means  one  who  is  sparing 
of  using  them  even  upon  necessary  occasions.  Theophras- 
tus  well  defines  fiiKpoXoyla  to  be,  fiidoAia  tov  Sm^opou  virip 
Tov  Kaipov.  Bo<TKavoc,  though  it  is  often  used  in  the  sense 
of  envious,  as  our  translators  and  the  Vulgate  render,  yet 
here  means  covetous :  and  so  it  is  often  used  in  this  book. 
(See  ver.  6.  8.  of  this  chapter,  &c.  xviii.  18.  xxxvii.  11.) 
And  so  Grotius  and  Bossuet  take  it.  The  covetous  man  is 
so  far  justly  styled  envious,  as  he  grudges  the  use  and  en- 
joyment of  his  wealth  both  to  himself  and  others.  This 
vice  of  covetousness  so  blinds  the  minds  and  hearts  of 
those  that  are  possessed  with  it,  that  they  do  not  see  its 
folly  and  deformity ;  they  are  apt  to  give  the  name  of  pru- 
dence, frugality,  economy,  or  of  some  other  virtue  to  a  de- 
testable sordid  passion,  which  makes  them  enemies  to  God, 
to  mankind,  and  even  themselves. 

Ver.  4.  He  that  gathereih  by  defrauding  his  own  soul, 
gathereth  for  others  that  shall  spend  his  goods  riotously.] 
The  Vulgate  rendering,  qui  acervat  ex  animo  suo,  probably 
is  a  mistake ;  it  would  have  been  better  expressed  by  ani- 
ma  sua.  The  Greek  6  avvaywv  airb  rric  4'^xm  aiiTov,  literally 
rendered,  is,  He  that  gathereth  from  his  life,  i.  e.  by  his 
pinching  manner  of  living,  by  depriving  himself  of  even 
necessaries  to  enrich  himself  the  more,  lays  up  only  for  an 
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extravagant  heir,  who  will  spend  profusely  in  riot  and 
luxury  what  he  had  been  amassing  with  so  much  care  and 
solicitude.  And  thus  the  Syriac,  Qui  sibimet  detrahit,  col- 
ligit  aliis.  And  the  Arabic  is  to  the  same  effect.  Our  au- 
thor has  the  same  observation,  xi.  18.  There  is  that  wax- 
eth  rich  by  his  wariness  and  pinching,  and  yet  he  knoweth 
not  what  time  shall  come  upon  him,  and  that  he  must  leave 
those  things  to  others,  and  die.  (See  note  on  that  place.) 
Solomon  has  many  fine  thoughts  upon  the  occasion :  (see 
Eccles.  ii.  18.  -v.  7,  8.  vi.  2.)  and  the  poets  have  with 
great  sharpness  exposed  this  vice  in  their  satires.  Juvenal 
particularly  takes  notice  of  the  vanity  of  starving  a  man's 
self  to  raise  a  family,  and  calls  such  a  mean  and  sordid 
way  of  living,  in  order  to  die  rich,  folly  and  madness. 

*'  Sed  qu6  divitias  haec  per  tormenta  coactas  ? 

Cum  furor  hand  dubius,  cum  sit  manifesta  phrenesis, 

Ut  locuples  moriaris,  egenti  vivere  fato."     (Sat.  xiv.) 

But  nothing  can  be  more  just  than  our  author's  reflections 
upon  this  vice,  and  the  reasons  which  he  gives  against  it, 
which  he  pursues  to  the  end  of  the  nineteenth  verse. 
-  Ver.  7.  If  he  doth  good,  he  doth  it  unwillingly  ;  and  at 
last  he  will  declare  his  wickedness.]  Kav  ivwoiy,  tv  X/jOy  irottX. 
If  he  does  any  good,  he  does  it  ignorantly,  he  forgets  him- 
self, or  does  it  by  chance  and  accident.  And  thus  the  Sy- 
riac: Quod  si  casu  benefecerit,  imprudens,  ac  per  errorem 
facit,  with  which  the  Arabic  agrees.  The  copy  which  our 
translators  follow  reads,  Kot  tav  tinroiriay,  ovk  Ikoiv  noiti.  The 
Vulgate,  it  is  observable,  retains  both ;  Si  benefecerit,  igno- 
ranter  et  non  volens  facit.  Nor  is  Drusius's  conjecture  to 
be  despised,  who  would  read,  iv  \viry,  koI  ovk  Ikwv  irou7, 
dolens,  et  invitus  facit.  The  sense  of  the  latter  clause  is, 
that  if  such  a  wretch  stumbles  upon  a  good  action,  yet  the 
manner  of  his  doing  it  in  such  a  grudging  way,  as  if  it  was 
extorted  from  him,  quite  spoils  the  grace  of  it,  and  takes 
off  from  its  merit.  It  is,  in  the  language  of  Isocrates,  rac 
Xaprrac  a^apfcrrwc  xaplZi(T^ai-  Some  tincture  of  sordidness 
will  discover  itself,  and  adhere  to  all  he  does.  And  if  a 
good  action  by  accident  drops  from  him,  the  miser  soon 
again  stands  confessed.  Grotius  by  i-rr  laxartov  understands 
the  end  of  his  life ;  that  he  will  maintain  this  niggardly 
temper  to  the  last,  and  manifest  it  in  some  instances  at  his 
death,  particularly  in  the  ordering  of  his  funeral,  and  pre- 
venting the  expenses  of  it.  Phaedrus  well  exposes  such  a 
stingy  carefulness : 

"  Tibi  dico,  avare,  gaudium  hasredis  tui. 


Qui  circumcidis  omnem  impensam  funeris, 
Libitina  ne  quid  de  tuo  faciat  lucri." 

Ver.  8.  The  envious  man  hath  a  wicked  eye,  he  tumeth 
away  his  face,  and  despiseth  men.]  'YTrtpopoiv  \pvxaQ ;  i.  e.  He 
overlooks  the  wants  and  misery  of  other  men.  The  Vulgate 
has,  Dispiciens animam suam ;  i.e.  the  covetous  man  over- 
looks himself,  disregards  his  own  soul  or  life,  and  will  not 
allow  himself  necessary  food  to  keep  himself  in  health,  nor 
proper  and  convenient  help  and  remedies  in  his  sickness. 
By  a  wicked,  evil,  and  envious  eye,  both  in  this  and  the 
sacred  writings,  is  meant,  the  covetous  man,  and  by  a  good 
eye,  the  liberal  person.  Thus,  Prov.  xxiii.  6.  Eat  not 
the  bread  of  him  that  hath  an  evil  eye;  i.  e.  of  one  that  is 
grudging  and  covetous.     See  also  xxviii.  22.  Tob.  iv.  16. 


Ecclus.  xxxi.  13.  XXXV.  10.  Matt.  vi.  22.  Mark  vii.  22. 
where  a-ycfloc  600aXjUoc,  the  good  or  liberal  eye,  is  opposed 
to  TTovijpoc  6(j>9aXfib^,  the  evil  or  covetous  eye.  The  reason 
of  applying  this  epithet  more  particularly  to  the  eye,  seems 
to  be,  because  the  eye  is  that  part  of  the  body  which  takes 
most  satisfaction  in  wealth,  in  beholding,  contemplating, 
and  turning  it  over.  (Eccles.  v.  11.)  Hence  covetousness  is 
called  the  lust  of  the  eye,  1  John  ii.  16.  though,  more  pro- 
perly speaking,  this  should  be  referred  to  the  inward  mind 
or  judgment,  as  envy,  covetousness,  evil  concupiscence, 
and  the  like  vices,  are  said  in  Scripture  to  proceed  from 
the  heart. 

Ver.  9.  A  covetous  man's  eye  is  not  satisfied  with  his  por- 
tion, and  the  iniquity  of  the  ivicked  drieth  up  his  soul.]  Like 
an  insatiable  guest,  he  thinks  he  never  has  enough,  and  is 
not  pleased  with  part,  ovk  ifiir'nrXarai  fupiBi ;  the  ordinary 
portion  which  the  master  of  the  feast  gives  to  each  of  his 
guests  does  not  content  him  ;  he  grasps  at,  and  devours  in 
his  imagination  and  wishes,  what  is  helped  to  others  ;  and 
his  iniquity,  i.  e.  his  envy  at  what  others  have,  gnaws  and 
consumes  his  soul.  He  is  just  in  no  other  instance  but  in 
punishing  himself  as  he  deserves ;  he  is  ingenious  in  con- 
triving ways  to  torment  himself,  and  by  denying  himself 
the  comforts,  and  even  necessaries  of  life,  condemns  him- 
self as  unworthy  to  live.  The  author  alludes,  says  Cal- 
met,  to  the  ancient  custom  of  dividing  the  victuals  among 
the  guests  by  equal  portions,  in  which  sense  the  miser  is  not 
pleased  to  be  put  upon  the  level  with  others.  Or  it  may 
mean,  that  be  his  portion  of  good  things  in  this  life  what  it 
will,  he  still  wishes  for  and  covets  more  ;  and  this  is  the 
recompence  of  his  wickedness,  that  bis  unsatisfied  desires 
make  him  continually  uneasy. 

Ver.  10.  A  tvicked  eye  envieth  his  bread,  and  he  is  a  nig^ 
gard  at  his  table.]  <Pdovipb^  ctt'  aprt^,  grudges  himself  or 
others  their  bread,  and  pines  himself  and  them  by  his 
coarse  food  and  sordid  entertainment.  The  Vulgate  ren- 
ders, Oculus  malus  indigens,  et  in  tristitia  erit  super  mensam, 
following  a  copy  probably  which  had,  iv  Xu7r>,j.  And  indeed 
this  circumstance  is  a  true  test  likewise  of  the  covetous 
man,  who  is  generally  observed  to  be  dull,  dejected,  and' 
out  of  humour  at  his  own  table ;  he  is  uneasy  at  the  ex- 
pense, has  not  the  heart  to  help  his  guests  plentifully,  or  ta 
make  them  welcome,  but  wishes  them  to  be  gone,  or  forces 
them  by  his  cold  reception  to  depart  the  sooner.  Whereas 
the  person  of  an  open  and  generous  temper  invites  you  by 
his  very  looks,  thinks  he  can  never  entertain  his  guests 
enough,  and  is  always  happiest  when  he  has  his  friends 
about  him.  St.  Chrysostom,  enumerating  the  several  par- 
ticulars set  down  by  this  writer,  which  make  up  the  covet- 
ous man,  adds.  Certainly  this  picture  cannot  suit  any  thing 
in  the  shape  of  human  nature,  it  can  be  neither  man  nor 
beast,  but  a  picture  made  up  of  both,  the  stupidity  of  the 
one  with  the  greatest  degeneracy  of  the  other. 

Ver.  11.  According  to  thy  ability  do  good  to  thyself,  and 
give  the  Lord  his  due  offering.]  i.  e.  Do  not  through  covet- 
ousness defraud  thyself  of  necessaries  and  conveniences, 
by  forbearing  to  make  use  of  those  good  things  which  God 
has  given  thee  richly  to  enjoy,  nor  rob  God  of  his  ofler- 
ings ;  but  give  him  not  only  in  proportion  to  thy  substance, 
and  what  is  strictly  due,  but  freely,  and  of  the  best  like- 
wise, such  choice  offerings  as  are  worthy  of  his  majesty, 
Deo  dignas  oblationes,  as  St.  Cyprian  here  renders,  vrith 
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the  Vulgate.  For  the  ofl"ering  of  the  blind,  or  lame,  or 
sick,  for  sacrifice,  is,  according  to  the  prophet,  making  the 
table  of  the  Lord  contemptible.  (Mai.  i.  7,  8.)  This  also 
may  be  extended  to  tithes  and  ofTerings,  that  a  man  should 
not  grudge  to  pay  them  to  the  Levite,  God's  minister,  ac- 
cording to  his  appointment,  nor  diminish  from  the  quan- 
tity, or  injure  him  in  the  quality  of  them,  nor  alter  the  time 
or  manner  of  paying  them.  The  author  having  fully  de- 
scribed the  vice  of  avarice,  and  the  folly,  malignity,  and 
injustice  of  it,  proceeds  next  to  propose  some  remedies 
against  it — as,  to  use  the  good  things  of  life  in  the  manner 
they  were  designed,  to  be  hospitable  to  our  friends  and 
neighbours ;  to  be  charitable  to  the  poor  and  distressed ; 
to  stop  the  immoderate  cravings  of  avarice,  by  reflecting 
on  the  certainty  and  often  suddenness  of  death,  which  will 
take  away  all  at  once  a  man  has  been  so  long  amassing; 
(ver.  12.)  to  give  liberally,  therefore,  before  it  seizes  us, 
to  be  willing  and  have  the  merit  of  parting  with  some  of 
our  beloved  wealth,  before  it  of  course  leaves  us,  and  we 
can  hold  it  no  longer,  to  lay  up  thereby  a  good  foundation 
for  ourselves  against  the  time  to  come,  and  so  far  prevent 
the  extravagance  of  a  spendthrift  heir,  who  perhaps  will 
neither  thank  us  for  what  we  leave  him,  nor  take  care  to 
keep  it,  and  may  expose  and  droll  on  our  memory  for 
having  been  so  tenacious  and  saving  for  him. 

Ver.  16.  Give,  and  take,  and  sanctify  thy  soul;  for  there 
is  no  seeking  of  dainties  in  the  grave.]  Deprive  not  thyself 
of  the  innocent  mirth  and  pleasure  which  the  law  permits 
on  good  days,  for  so  the  Hebrews  styled  their  festivals,  and 
rejoice  with  and  entertain  your  family  and  friends  on  such 
public  occasions.  Nor  at  other  times  deny  yourself  the 
enjoyment  of  such  good  things  as  God  has  blessed  you 
with,  and  given  for  your  present  use  and  comfort ;  but  use 
them  in  the  manner  which  God  approves,  free  from  intem- 
perance and  luxury,  free  from  covetousness,  and  a  criminal 
attachment  to  them.  This  seems  to  be  the  sense  of  ayiaaov 
TTiv  \pvxr')v  erov,  which  is  the  reading  in  many  Greek  copies, 
and  of  BiKalwaov  Trjv  ^vxrjv,  which  obtains  in  others.  The 
Vatican  edition  has  airarriaov  t^v  \pv\i'iv  aov ;  i.  e.  live  an 
agreeable  life,  deceive  your  cares,  and  let  innocent  plea- 
sures and  amusements  divert  any  thing  that  may  lie  heavy 
upon  your  spirits.  But  possibly  the  true  reading  may  be 
ityainitTov  t»}v  \pv\f/riv,  hilariter  excipe  animam  ;  which  seems 
confirmed  by  the  context,  particularly  from  the  reflection 
that  all  dainties,  in  the  Greek  Tpvtpfi,  cease  in  the  grave. 
The  advice  here  given  of  living  freely,  and  at  large,  on 
account  of  the  shortness  of  life,  is  not,  says  Calmet,  to  be 
extended  to  all  persons  indifferently,  but  should  be  consi- 
dered as  directed  by  this  writer,  either  to  misers  in  parti- 
cular, as  a  motive  to  engage  them  to  enjoy  their  wealth  and 
plenty  whilst  they  have  them,  or  to  heathens  in  general, 
whose  views  going  no  farther  than  this  life  might  properly 
enough  be  admonished,  from  the  uncertainty  of  it,  to  make 
the  most  of  it.  Many  of  the  poets  give  the  like  advice, 
and  for  the  same  reason.    Thus  Phocylides : 

liXovTov  fxri  (pilSoV  fiifivt)(T  Uri  flvrfrof  v7rop;^6(C. 
Oi;ic  IV  tc  ^Sr)v  6Xj3ov  £X£ii'  koI  xphl'^'"'^  ayeaOai. 
Oil  TTuXvv  avB^wTToi  ^wfiiv  xpovov,  aXX'  iirlKatpov' 
'SiQfia  yap  Ik  yalrig  txpixtv,  kuX  vavrtg  t?  avrflv 
Avofiivoi  Kovig  icTixiv. 

ypr.  17.  For  the  covenant  from  the  beginning  is,  Thou 


shall  die  the  death.]  Oavarti)  atroOavy.  This  refers  to  Gen. 
ii.  17.  where  the  rendering  of  the  Hebrew  is.  Dying  thou 
shall  die  ;  which,  though  spoken  to  Adam  personally,  yet 
included  his  whole  posterity.  The  original  covenant  or 
law  of  mortality  was,  that  all  flesh  should,  by  the  transgres- 
sion, see  corruption,  nofra  aapK  Oavartf  aiTodav^.  The  Vul- 
gate joins  this  to  the  end  of  the  twelfth  verse,  where  Calmet 
thinks  it  would  come  in  better.  The  comparison  of  leaves, 
by  which  the  succession  and  mortality  of  mankind  are  ex- 
pressed in  the  following  verse,  is  very  ancient  and  natural. 
The  writer  of  this  book,  living  after  many  of  the  cele- 
brated sages  of  Greece,  has  occasionally  borrowed  from 
them  some  of  their  sentiments,  of  which  this  among  others 
is  an  instance.  There  is  exactly  the  same  thought  in 
Homer, 

OiJ)  ntp  <j>vXXu)v  yivir),  Ton'/St  koI  avSpwv. 

^vXXa  TO.  jutv  T  avtfiOQ  xojuaSie  X"''  aXXa  St  S'  5Xi| 

TriXiOowaa  ^vti,  tapog  8'  hriylyvtrai  wpy' 

*Qc  avSpuiv  7€v£r},  r\  fiiv  tpvu,  ii  S'  airoXriyet.     (II.  vi.) 

There  is  also  a  parallel  passage  in  Iliad,  xxi.  which  Mr. 
Pope  compares  with  that  before  us,  and  in  his  excellent 
translation  runs  thus, — 

"  For  what  is  man  ?  calamitous  by  birth. 
They  owe  their  life  and  nourishment  to  earth  ; 
Like  yearly  leaves,  that  now,  with  beauty  crown'd. 
Smile  on  the  sun ;  now,  wither  on  the  ground." 

The  same  comparison  is  likewise  to  be  found  in  a  frag- 
ment of  Musaeus,  preserved  by  Clem,  Alex.  Strom,  lib.  vi. 
The  ancients  have  contended  who  should  describe  the  short- 
ness of  human  life  in  terms  most  expressive  of  its  vanity. 
As  some  of  them  with  this  writer  compare  it  to  the  falling 
of  a  leaf,  the  smallest  and  weakest  piece  of  a  short-lived 
unsteady  plant,  so  others  resemble  it,  no  less  aptly,  to  a 
dream,  a  shadow,  and  smoke.  St.  James,  who  spake  by 
a  more  excellent  spirit,  calls  our  life  a  vapour,  and,  which 
is  yet  lighter,  a  fantastic  one,  ar/uic  <paivofiivv,  a  mere  ap- 
parition, and  nothing  real,  and  yet  the  expression  by  what 
follows  is  made  still  more  diminutive;  for  this  mere  ap- 
pearance is  but  for  a  little  while,  trpog  oXtyov,  and  then  the 
phantom  instantly  disappears,  (iv.  14.)  St.  Austin  ex- 
presses very  strongly  the  frailty  of  the  human  state,  when 
he  calls  man,  "  Terrae  filius,nihili  nepos ;"  tlie  son  of  earth, 
and  grandchild  of  nothing.  I  shall  only  observe  farther, 
that  as  the  best  heathen  writers  agree  in  comparing  life 
and  its  sensible  decay  to  the  fadingof  aleaf  or  flower,  so  the 
sacred  ones  express  an  immortal  state  under  the  image  of 
the  never- failing  tree  of  life. 

Ver.  20.  Blessed  is  the  man  that  doth  meditate  good  things 
in  wisdom,  and  that  reasoneth  of  holy  things  by  his  under- 
standing.] Grotius  says,  that  KoXa  Koi  ayia,  are  an  addition 
to  the  text,  and  makes  the  sense  barely  to  be, — Blessed  is 
the  man  that  meditates  on  wisdom,  and  can  reason  well 
with  his  understanding ;  which,  though  it  be  an  accom- 
plishment much  admired,  yet  the  sense  which  our  version 
furnishes  seems  preferable;  i.  e.  Blessed  is  he  whose 
wisdom  carries  him  to  the  study  of  holy  things,  and  whose 
chief  delight  is  to  be  employed  upon  good  and  religious 
subjects,  who  aspires  after  heavenly  truths,  and  prefers  the 
consideration  and  study  of  these  to  dry  speculations,  and 
science  falsely  so  called ;  which,  though  they  may  amuse 
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QQd  entertain  for  a  time,  yet  edify  not,  nor  promote  the 
main  end  of  man ;  for  however  extensive  a  man's  know- 
ledge may  be  in  human  learning,  or  whatever  progress  he 
may  make  in  philosophical  researches,  yet  the  good  man 
will  at  last  be  found  the  truly  wise  man,  which  seems  con- 
firmed by  the  next  verse.  He  that  considereth  his  ways  in 
his  heart,  shall  also  have  understanding  in  her  secrets; 
which  is  the  reading  of  one  copy,  and  preferred  by  Grotius 
and  Calmet ;  and  the  sense  is  the  same  with  that  in  the 
gospel.  If  any  man  ivill  do  his  will,  he  shall  know  of  the  doc- 
trine ;  his  obedience  shall  be  his  teacher,  and  as  he  im- 
proves in  grace,  he  shall  increase  in  wisdom. 

Ver.  23.  He  that  prieth  in  at  her  windows,  shall  also 
hearken  at  her  doors.^  We  have  here,  and  in  the  context, 
an  assemblage  of  images  to  encourage  the  pursuit  after 
wisdom.  In  the  preceding  verse,  all  the  vigilance  of  the 
hunter  and  the  sagacity  and  attention  of  the  spy  are  recom- 
mended for  that  purpose.  There  is  the  same  metaphor  in 
Plato,  where  Socrates,  describing  the  inquisitive  philoso- 
pher, calls  him  6ttpiVTi)v,  or  the  hunter.  The  author  adds 
farther  here.  You  must  pursue  her  with  all  the  eagerness  of 
a.  passionate  lover  (which  comparison  is  continued  to  the 
end  of  the  chapter),  who  hangs  about  the  house  of  his  be- 
loved fair,  "  Nee  vultum  dulci  detinet  a  domo,"  watching 
and  observing  every  thing  that  passes.  I  think  this  verse 
not  accurately  translated ;  I  would  either  render,  after  the 
manner  of  the  former  verse,  Go  after  her,  like  an  assiduous 
iover,  that  prieth  in  at  the  windows,  and  hearkens  at  the 
doors  of  his  mistress  ;  or  rather,  to  go  a  little  farther  back 
still.  Blessed  is  the  man  that  is  so  desirous  of,  and  inquisi- 
tive after  wisdom,  as  to  pry  in  at  her  windows,  and  listen  at 
her  doors.  Solomon  makes  use  of  the  same  comparison; 
for  thus  wisdom  speaks  of  herself.  Blessed  is  the  man  that 
heareth  me,  and  watcheth  daily  at  my  gates,  waiting  at  the 
posts  of  my  doors.    (Prov.  viii,  34.) 

Ver.  24.  He  that  doth  lodge  near  her  house,  shall  also 
fasten  a  pin  in  her  walls.  Ver.  25.  He  shall  pitch  his  tent 
nigh  unto  her,  and  shall  lodge  in  a  lodging  where  good  things 
arc]  The  translation  should  rather  be  as  before.  Blessed  is 
ihe  man  who  lodgeth  near  her  house,  and  is  desirous  to  join 
his  habitation  to  hers,  who  will  pitch  his  tent  nigh  unto  her, 
and  partake  of  the  advantages  of  so  commodious  a  situation. 
£y  fastening  a  pin  in  her  walls  is  meant,  that  such  a  one 
who  seeks  her  intimacy  and  acquaintance  shall  have  a 
constant  and  sure  abode  with  her,  his  dwelling  shall  be  as 
.secure,  and  his  tent  as  unmoveable,  as  if  by  pins  or  nails 
fastened  to  the  ground.  We  have  the  like  expression, 
Ezraix.8.  where,  speaking  of  God's  giving  them  a  little  re- 
viving in  their  bondage,  and  an  opportunity  of  setting  up 
and  repairing  the  house  of  God,  he  expresses  this  advan- 
4.age  and  security,  by  God's  giving  them  a  nail  in  his  holy 
place  ;  which  the  margin  expounds  to  the  same  sense.  (See 
also,  Isa.  xxii,  23.)  The  .sense  of  the  whole  is,— Blessed 
or  happy  is  the  man,  that  is  not  content  to  follow  after 
wisdom  for  a  little  time  only,  or  to  see  and  speak  to  her 
rn  passant,  and  as  it  were  by  accident ;  but  is  desirous  of 
a  long  continuance  with  her,  to  be  known  to  and  converse 
often  wilh  her,  for,  he  that  is  ambitious  to  fix  his  abode 
and  dwelling  near  her,  will  find  there  a  lodging  stocked 
with  all  conveniences  and  goods:  for  so  advantageous  is 
her  neighbourhood,  that  a  little  hut  near  to  the  seat  of  wis- 
•  oro  is  preferable  to  the  most  .stately  palaces,  and  the  su- 
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perb  magnificence  of  kings.  This  was  holy  David's  opi- 
nion, who  says,  I  had  rather  be  a  door-keeper,  even  the 
meanest  servant,  in  the  house  of  God,  than  to  dwell  in  the 
most  stately  pavilions  of  ungodliness.  (Psal.  Ixxxiv.  11.) 
And  speaking  of  the  wise  man,  or  one  that  feareth  the 
Lord,  he  expresses  himself  like  this  writer,  Ti'c  tanv  6  (t>0' 
jiovfievoQ  Tov  Kvptov ;  17  4'^X'i  aiirov  iv  ayaOolg  avXtaOi^crtTai, 
(Psal.  XXV.  13.  see  also  Ezek.  xxxiv.  14.  John  x.  9.) 

Ver.  26.  He  shall  set  his  children  under  her  shelter,  and 
shall  lodge  under  her  branches.  Ver.  27.  By  her  he  shall 
be  covered  from  heat,  and  in  her  glory  shall  he  dwell.]  i.  e. 
Happy  is  the  man  who  will  commit  his  children  to  her 
care,  and  bring  them  up  under  her  nurture  and  admonition ; 
who  will,  with  his  young,  lodge  or  repose  himself  under 
the  hospitable  security  of  her  branches  :  for  wisdom  will 
protect  him  under  her  shade  against  all  inconveniences, 
like  the  cloudy  pillar  which  attended  upon  and  sheltered 
the  Israelites  in  the  wilderness,  she  will  enlighten  him  with 
her  glory,  which  shall  be  reflected  upon  him,  and  by  the 
brightness  of  its  presence  shall  he  be  known  and  distin- 
guished. By  So^o,  the  term  here  used,  the  LXX.  express 
the  Schechinah,  or  the  radiant  presence  of  God  in  the  sanc- 
tuary. The  representing  wisdom  under  the  image  of  a 
spreading  tree,  is  common  in  this  and  the  other  sapiential 
books :  but  the  prophet's  description  of  the  visionary  tree, 
whose  height  reached  unto  the  heaven,  and  the  sight  thereof 
to  all  the  earth,  whose  leaves  were  fair,  and  on  it  meat 
enough  for  all,  Dan.  iv.  20,  21.  is  truly  applicable  unto 
wisdom,  and  her  fruits, 

CHAP.    XV. 

Ver.  2.  ./m.ND  as  a  mother  shall  she  meet  him,  and  receive 
him  as  a  vnfe  married  of  a  virgin.]  'Q,g  yuvii  TrapOeviac.  The 
version  of  this  place  is  very  inaccurate  and  indeterminate, 
which  means  neither  more  nor  less  than  a  virgin,  whether 
yvvfj  be  interpreted  mulier  {as  in  the  Latin  version  of  the 
Greek  in  the  Polyglot),  or  a  betrothed  virgin.     If  yuv?)  be 
taken  for  a  wife,  as  tiie  Syriac  version  has  it,  and  as  it  is 
used,  2  Cor.  xi.  2.  ywri  wapOeviac  probably  is  the  same  with 
yvvfi  irapOivo^.    (See  Deut.  xxii.  23.)    Instances   of  this 
construction,  which  is  called  apposition,  may  be  seen  in 
Glass.  Philol.  Sac.  p.  386.     But  in  regimine,  the  genitive  is 
also  used  as  here.    (See  Gen.  xv.  18.  Ezek.  iii.  15,  Amos 
V.  2.  Matt.  xii.  39.  xxiv.  30.  Acts  viii.  5.  Rom.  iv.  11.)    I 
make  no  doubt  but  the  original  had  D'''7ini  7VD)^  a  woman, 
or  a  wife  of  virginities,  according  to  the  Hebrew  phraseo- 
logy, like  a  wife  of  ivhoredoms,  Hos.  i.  2.  which  yet  is  the 
very  same  with  mulier  meretrix.  Lev.  xxi.  1.  a  wife  that  is 
a  whore  (for  so  it  is  there  rendered) ;  and  then  the  sense  of 
the  present  passage  is  clear  enough  :  As  a  mother  shall  she 
meet  him,  and  receive  him,  as  a  bride,  or  an  espoused  vir- 
gin, in  the  possession  of  whom  he  will  rejoice  and  be  made 
happy.  There  is  indeed  another  good  sense  suggested  in  the 
Arabic  and  Syriac  versions.     One  has  it,  morepuella  ;  the 
other,  uxor  adolescentioi,  a  young  wife,  or  the  wife  of  his  youth. 
And  if  the  original  Hebrew  included  a  woman  of  youths, 
a  young  woman,  or  wife,  or  the  wife  of  his  youth,  as  nO^V 
it  is  certain  signifies  all  these,  then  those  versions  (sup- 
posing them  taken  from  the  original)  may  be  justified,  as 
well  as  yvvri  trapOiviag :  but  the  first  sense  is  to  be  pre- 
ferred as  being  the  best,  and  most  natural.     Messieurs  of 
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Port-Royal  observe,  that  this  writer  makes  use  of  the 
image  of  a  mother  and  a  spouse,  to  denote  that  wisdom 
loves  her  children  with  the  most  tender  affection,  and  that 
it  is  she  that  produces  the  fruits  of  justice,  holiness,  and 
understanding  in  them,  and  is  the  parent  of  all  good  tilings 
to  them.  She  is  represented  here  as  going  out  to  meet 
them  with  a  sort  of  rapturous  joy;  to  denote,  that  we  do 
not  come  to  God  till  he  first  comes  to  us,  and  that  it  is  his 
goodness  that  conducts  us  to  himself,  and  puts  us  in  pos- 
session of  happiness. 

•  Ver.  3.  With  the  bread  of  understanding  shall  she  feed 
Wm,  and  give  him  the  water  of  wisdom  to  drink.]  See 
±x\\.  21.  As  Divine  grace  is  often  represented  under  the 
ismblem  of  springs  and  streams  of  water;  so  wisddbi  or 
Divine  knowledge,  the  food  and  support  of  the  soul,  is 
expressed  by  the  metaphor  of  meat  and  drink,  which  sus- 
tains the  body.  Expressions  very  familiar  to  the  eastern 
nations,  and  frequent  in  the  Jewish  writings.  Under  this 
image  the  wise  man  here  advises  to  make  use  of  those 
means  of  instruction  which  wisdom  offers,  from  the  cer- 
tain advantages  she  has  to  bestow.  Solomon  uses  the 
like,  Prov.  ix.  5.  where  wisdom  calls  out  to  every  simple 
soul  that  wants  understanding,  Come,  eat  of  the  bread,  and 
drink  of  the  wine  which  I  have  mingled.  And  that  we  may 
know  what  is  meant  by  this  metaphor,  it  follows.  Forsake 
the  foolish,  and  live,  and  go  in  the  way  of  understanding. 
There  is  the  same  comparison,  Isa.  Iv.  1.  and  when  God 
in  his  anger  threatens  to  deprive  his  people  of  the  comfort 
and  benefit  of  hearing  his  word,  the  prophet  calls  the  with- 
drawing this  blessedness  a  famine,  Amos  viii.  11.  pursuing 
the  same  metaphor  taken  from  the  ordinary  refreshment 
of  meat  and  drink;  because,  when  we  want  the  support  of 
God's  word,  we  want  that  bread  which  nourishes  the  soul 
onto  everlasting  life,  and  without  which  it  dies  with  spi- 
ritual hunger.  The  gospel  too  uses  the  same  comparison, 
%nd  advises  us  to  hunger  and  thirst  after  righteousness. 
The  rabbins  observe,  that  wherever  mention  is  made  in 
the  book  of  Proverbs  of  eating  and  drinking,  there  is  meant 
principally  wisdom,  and  the  keeping  of  the  law. 

Ver.  5.  She  shall  exalt  him  above  his  neighbours,  and  in 
the  midst  of  the  congregation  shall  she  open  his  mouth.'] 
Thus  the  Psalmist  describes  his  happy  success  and  ad- 
vancement through  >visdom,  or  the  study  and  obs-ervance 
of  God's  laws.  Thou  through  thy  commandments  hast  made 
me  wiser  than  mine  enemies,  for  they  are  ever  with  me :  I 
have  more  understanding  than  my  teachers ;  for  thy  testi- 
monies are  my  study :  I  am  wiser  than  the  aged,  because  I 
ieep  thy  commandments.  (Psal.  cxix.  98,  99.)  'EkkAjjot'o 
may  either  signify  the  church  or  the  senate  ;  in  both  which, 
a  man  of  superior  parts  and  consummate  wisdom  (for  to 
human  learning  it  may  also  be  applied)  is  attended  to  with 
great  respect,  and  even  admiration  and  applause.  Unto 
bim  men  give  ear,  as  Job  speaks  upon  another  occasion, 
and  wait  as  for  the  rain,  when  his  sjteech  drops  from  him : 
they  opai  their  mouth  wide  to  receive  his  instruction,  and 
keep  silence  at  his  counsel.  Before  him  the  aged  arise  and 
stand  up,  and  nobles  hold  their  peace  ;  princes  also  refrain 
talking,  and  lay  their  hands  on  their  mouth.  (Chap,  xxix.) 
Ver.  8.  For  she  is  far  from  pride;  and  men  that  are  liars 
cannot  remember  her.]  This  writer  often  inculcates  that 
wisdom  will  not  continue  in  a  wicked,  proud,  and  lying 
spirit,  which  frequently  meet  together  in  the  same  person. 


and  SIS  such  are  mentioned  together  in  Scripture.  Thus, 
Prov.  viii.  12, 1.3.  wisdom  says,  /  wisdom  dwell  with  pru- 
dence, and  find  out  knowledge  of  witty  inventions :  pride 
and  arrogancy,  and  the  evil  way  and  the  froward  mouth 
do  I  hate ;  as  if  true  wisdom  and  sin  were  incompatible. 
Wisdom  requires  innocence  of  manners,  humbleness  of 
mind,  and  uprightness  of  intention.  The  writer  of  the 
book  of  Wisdom  well  observes,  that  the  Holy  Spirit  will 
have  no  fellowship  with  the  wicked  and  deceitful.  Into  a 
7nalicious  soul  wisdom  shall  not  enter,  nor  dioell  in  a  body 
that  is  subject  to  sin  ;  for  the  Holy  Spirit  of  discipline  unit 
flee  deceit,  and  remove  from  thoughts  that  are  without  u»- 
derstanding,  and  will  not  abide  when  unrighteousness  com- 
eth  in,  (i.  4, 5.) 

Ver.  9.  Praise  is  not  seemly  in  the  mouth  of  a  sinner,  for 
it  was  not  sent  him  of  the  Lord.]  Ovx  wpmoc  alvoc.  It  is 
strange  that  our  translators  should  prefer  a  remote  and  se- 
condary sense  of  both  these  words  to  their  first  and  pri- 
mary signification :  alvoe  is  sermo  proverbialis,  sententia,  a 
parable,  as  the  margin  has  it,  such  as  these  sapiential 
books  wholly  consist  of:  cupatoc  is  properly  tempestivus,  or 
seasonable.  Thus,  xx.  1.  eotiv  tX«yx<»f  «?  f^"  *<^'*'  wp<»«oc> 
which  in  the  margin  is  properly  rendered  seasonable.  I 
take  the  meaning  to  be,  that  a  wise  saying  is  out  of  season 
in  the  mouth  of  a  sinner ;  be  it  never  so  good  in  itself,  it 
comes  awkwardly  and  without  effect  out  of  such  a  mouth. 
And  this  our  author  says  expressly,  xx.  19,  20.  An  mh- 
seasonable  tale  will  always  be  in  the  mouth  of  the  unwise: 
a  wise  sentence  shall  be  rejected  when  it  cometh  out  of  a 
fool's  mouth,  for  he  will  not  speak  it  in  due  season.  The 
reason  immediately  follows,  why  this  is  not  to  be  expected 
from  such  a  one,  because  it  does  not  proceed  from  its  true 
source  of  wisdom ;  viz.  it  was  not  sent  of  the  Lord,  from 
whom  comes  every  good  and  profitable  sentiment :  or,  as 
the  margin  has  it,  because  the  sinner  was  not  sent  of  the 
Lord  to  deliver  instructions,  which  will  be  despised  and 
laughed  at  from  such  a  teacher.  Things  spoken  lose  their 
excellence,  and  change  their  nature  when  spoken  by  im- 
proper persons,  and  at  unseasonable  times :  but  proverbs 
and  profitable  sayings  must  proceed  from  wisdom ;  viz. 
from  men  of  wisdom,  as  is  observed  in  the  next  verse.  So 
the  Syriac  and  Arabic  versions  render  iv  aofiq,  ore  sapi- 
entum,  Syr. ;  ex  ore  prudentum,  Arab.  Clem.  Alex,  reads, 
tv  oTonari  marwv,  (Strom,  lib.  ii.)  which  the  Vulgate  seems 
to  confirm ;  and  then  the  Lord  will  prosper  them:  viz.  they 
shall  have  a  good  effect,  they  come  seasonable,  di^iaioi,  ripe, 
mature,  and  will  profit  the  hearer.  Solomon  has  the  same 
observation,  and  illustrates  it  beautifully ;  viz.  that  a  fool 
is  as  unequal  to  a  parable,  as  a  lame  man  is  to  walk.  The 
legs  of  the  lame  are  not  equal ;  so  is  a  parable  in  the  mouth 
o//oo/s.  (Prov.  xxvi.  7.)  All  the  editions  of  the  LXX. 
read  here  by  mistake,  vagavofiiav  ek  orojuaToc  a<pp6vi>)v,  which 
Dr.  Grabe  by  a  happy  conjecture  restores  to  7rapot/wai», 
the  true  reading,  as  the  Hebrew  manifestly  shews.  See 
also  ver.  9.  and  again,  xvii.  7.  Excellent  speech  becometh 
not  a  fool.  When  the  servant  in  the  play  affected  a  gra- 
vity of  speech  misbecoming  his  place  and  condition,  and 
to  talk  sententiously ;  the  master's  reply  is,  condemning 
his  pretence  to  wisdom,  "  Etenim  hie  carnifex  sententias 
loquitur."  (Plant.)  There  is  also  another  sense  of  aivop, 
which  our  translators  follow,  Praise  is  not  seemly  in  the 
mouth  of  a  sinner ;  which  means  not  praise  iu  general,  hut 
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the  praise  of  God:  Dei  laus,  as  the  Vulgate  has  it,  which  the 
Lord  inspires  into  a  wise  and  faithful  heart,  as  he  did  into 
David's,  Moses's,  and  other  composers  of  sacred  hymns 
and  thanksgivings.  Or  it  may  refer  to  the  performance  of 
religious  duties,  which  sinners  disgrace,  who  officiate  pub- 
licly, and  through  their  evil  conduct  render  the  sacrifice 
of  the  Lord  contemptible ;  according  to  that  of  the  Psalm- 
ist, Unto  the  ungodly  says  God,  Why  dost  thou  preach  my 
laws,  and  take  my  covenant  in  thy  mouth  ?  whereas  thou 
katest  to  be  reformed,  and  hast  cast  my  words  behind  thee. 
(Psal.  1. 16, 17.) 

Ver.  11.  Say  not,  It  is  through  the  Lord  that  I  fell  away.] 
Some  copies  have,  ju^  tivy^,  on  dia  Kvpiov  a-iriemv.  And  so 
theYulgnte, Ne  dixeris, per Deiim  abest;  i.e.  Sapientia.  Say 
notthatGod  is  the  cause  that  I  have  not  wisdom;  forGodis 
not  the  cause  of  our  weakness,  ignorance,  or  want  of  know- 
ledge ;  nor  are  mere  privations,  such  as  darkness,  charge- 
able upon  him.  He  has  given  us  a  soul  capable  of  learn- 
ing and  improvement;  and  we  should  ask  of  God  such 
good  qualities  as  we  stand  in  need  of,  and  have  not,  and 
be  careful  to  increase  those  we  have.  While  we  are  peti- 
tioning for  any  blessing,  we  should  ourselves  take  pains 
to  obtain  it,  as  far  as  human  industry  and  care  can  contri- 
bute to  that  end ;  for  the  goodness  and  grace  of  God  do 
not  exclude  our  own  endeavours  and  co-operations.  But, 
above  all  things,  we  should  take  care  not  to  commit  wick- 
edness, to  deprive  us  of  the  grace  of  God,  or  that  wisdom 
which  cometh  from  above,  which  will  not  abide  when  un- 
righteousness conieth  in.  (Wisd.  i.  5.)  This  sense  Grotius 
favours,  as  most  agreeable  to  the  context,  particularly 
ver.  7,  8.  But  there  is  another  reading,  firj  «wyc,  on  Sia 
Kvpiov  aTTf'oTjjv,  which  is  followed  by  our  translators,  and 
authorized  by  the  greater  number  of  copies.  According 
to  this  reading  the  meaning  is.  Say  not  that  the  Lord  made 
me  to  wander  from  the  right  path,  or  that  through  liim  I 
departed  from  it ;  and  thus  airfOTTjv  is  used  in  several 
parts  of  this  book,  ii.  3.  x.  12.  xvi.  8.  xix.  2.  Such  evil 
sentiments  and  unworthy  notions  of  the  Deity  obtained  in 
the  propliet's  time,  and  are  expressly  condemned  by  him. 
Ye  have  wearied  the  Lord  with  your  words,  vjhen  ye  say. 
Every  one  that  doeth  evil  is  good  in  the  sight  of  the  Lord, 
and  he  delighteth  in  them.  (Mai.  ii.  17.)  The  Psalmist 
truly  describes  his  nature,  when  he  says.  That  he  is  a  God 
that  hath  no  pleasure  in  wickedness ;  neither  shall  any  evil 
dwell  with  him.  (Psal.  v.  4.)  Our  author  here  confutes 
some  objectors  that  ascribe  too  much  to  God,  even  men's 
▼ices,  as  in  the  following  chapter,  ver.  17.  he  condemns 
those  that  impute  too  little  to  him. 

For  thou  oughtest  not  to  do  the  thing  which  he  hateth.] 
*A  yap  f/u«'(T»)<Ttv,  ov  Troir'iaiig.  I  think  the  connexion  between 
this  and  the  former  sentence  not  close  and  just;  nor  is  this 
an  adequate  answer  or  reason  against  what  is  advanced  in 
the  first  part.  In  the  following  verse,  which  is  drawn  up 
much  after  the  same  manner,  the  reasoning  is  just,  and 
each  part  answers  to  tiie  other  with  great  strength  and  ex- 
actness. I  conjecture  the  true  reading  to  be,  o  yap  Ifihri- 
<nv,  ov  7ro«T(<Ttr  i.  e.  what  he  hates,  or  ha,th  expressed  his 
abhorrence  of,  viz.  the  falling  away  of  any  man  from  his 
duty,  whether  Adam,  or  any  of  his  descendants,  he  will 
not  do,  occasion,  or  be  the  author  of.  And  thus  the  Syriac, 
Ne  dicas,  impulsu  Dei  deliqui  et  peccavi,  quia  rem  turpem 
mmquam  commisit ;  and  if  that  translator  had  pleased,  it 


might,  by  changing  the  points,  have  been  as  well  translated 
what  he  hates,  as  rem  turpem,  what  is  hatful.  The  Ara- 
bic too,  though  it  understands  the  former  part  of  falling 
into  adversity,  yet  agrees  in  applying  the  latter  to  God ; 
for  neque  enim  proficiscitur  ab  eo,  seems  to  be  the  same 
with  neque  enim  facit.  The  present  reasoning  indeed  is 
just,  applied  to  adversity,  in  the  sense  of  the  Arabic  trans- 
lator. Blame  not  God  for  any  adversity  that  hath  befallen 
thee ;  but  rather  blame  thyself  for  doing  those  things  which 
he  hateth,  and  have  brought  his  displeasure  and  judgments 
upon  thee. 

Ver.  12.  Say  not  he  hath  caused  me  to  err.}  "On  auroc  fit 
iir\avr](rtv.  Some  copies  read,  on  uvtoq  fie  tir\a(Ttv.  That 
God  hath  created  me  so,  or  formed  me  such,  by  a  tempera- 
ment of  body  inclinable  to  such  and  such  vices;  which 
reading  Grotius  prefers,  as  most  agreeably  to  the  place. 
The  Vulgate  has,  Ille  me  decepit.  (See  St.  James  i.  13.)  "O, 
n  av  KaKov  Trparrti^  (says  Lucan) /u£juvj)(t6  tov  ao(j>ov  Xlyovroc, 
wg  ^tbg  avainog,  aina  S'iXofdvov.  (De  MercI'Conduct.)  The 
wise  man  here  referred  to  is  probably  Plato,  whose  words 
are,  Kaic(5v  ainov  (pavai  ^fov  nvi  yiyvia^ai,  ayaOov  ovra,  TravrX 
rpottri^  liafxaxnnov.  (De  Rep.  lib.  ii.)  i.  e.  Since  God  is  good, 
we  must  by  no  means  allow  any  to  say,  that  he  is  the  cause 
of  any  evil  that  is  done,  but  must  reject  such  a  wild  opinion. 
All  the  ancient  sages  held,  that  neither  prophecies,  nor  pre- 
science, nor  the  decrees  of  God,  lay  any  necessity  upon  the 
will  of  man;  they  who  assert  this,  says  Origen  in  Genes, 
absolve  the  sinner  from  all  guilt,  and  lay  it  upon  God,  as  if 
by  his  decree  of  foreknowledge  he  laid  such  men  under  an 
unavoidable  necessity  of  acting  wickedly.  And  so  Pros- 
per, "  Non  casus  ruentium,  nee  cupiditates  peccantium 
praedestinatio  Dei  aut  excitavit,  aut  suasit,  aut  impulit." 
(Ad.  Vincent.  Object.)  St.  Austin  blames  such  as  pretend 
in  their  own  excuse ;  "  Venus  hoc  fecit,  aut  Saturnus,  aut 
Mars ;  scilicet  ut  homo  sine  culpa  sit,  culpandus  autem  sit 
coeli  ac  siderura  creator."  (Confess,  lib.  iv.  cap.  3.)  And 
Maximus  Tyrius  has  much  the  same  thought.  To  i^avai  on  6 
"Epwc  fioixilav  avdiTTti,  K.  T.  X.  To  say  that  love  forced  a  man 
into  adultery,  and  to  charge  that,  or  any  such  wicked  trans- 
gression upon  the  Deity,  is  very  shocking  and  profane. 
(Dissert,  xi.)  Tully  also  pronounces  the  same  concerning 
the  amours  of  Paris,  &c.  which,  says  he,  are  not  chargeable 
upon  God,  but  upon  their  own  lusts  and  passions.  (De 
Nat.  Deor.  lib.  iii.) 

He  hath  no  need  of  the  sinful  man.']  i.  e.  He  can  have  no 
motive  to  deceive  any  of  his  creatures,  or  to  oblige  them  to 
commit  any  sin.  For  what  glory,  profit,  or  advantage,  can 
he  possibly  reap  from  wickedness  or  injustice,  the  two  things 
which  he  principally  hateth,  and  are  most  contrary  to  his 
nature?  Does  he  do  this  out  of  hatred  to  his  creatures,  or 
can  we  suppose  him  hereby  to  intend  to  vex  and  torment 
himself?  Or  the  sense  may  be.  That  God  hath  no  need  of 
sinners  to  execute  the  determined  ends  of  his  providence ; 
for  though  it  be  necessary  that  God  .should  permit  men  to 
do  that  which  he  hath  foretold,  yet  he  does  not  incline  or 
force  the  sinful  man  to  accomplish  his  designs,  but  rather 
foreseeing  that  he  will  do  so,  he  lets  him  follow  his  own 
wicked  inclination  and  temper,  and  so  accidentally  makes 
him  his  instrument;  which  was  the  case  of  Judas  in  the  cru- 
cifixion of  our  Lord.  The  same  may  be  said  of  the  oppres- 
sion of  the  Hebrews  by  the  Assyrians  and  Babylonians, 
which  is  mentioned  as  God's  doing;  God,  to  chastise  the 
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ingratitude  and  wickedness  of  his  own  people,  permitted 
the  rage  and  fury  of  these  tyrants  to  have  its  full  swing;  he 
did  not  think  it  proper  by  any  secret  motions,  or  open  judg- 
ments to  turn  the  hearts  of  those  conquerors,  or  to  stop  the 
progress  of  their  arms— but  he  neither  forced  nor  compelled 
them  to  the  evil,  nor  necessarily  determined  them  to  act  in 
that  manner.  St.  Austin's  words  are  a  complete  comment 
upon  this  whole  verse :  "  We  ought  never  to  make  God  the 
author  of  any  fault  we  have,  nor  charge  him  for  the  want  of 
any  grace  which  we  have  not.  He  is  not  the  cause  of  any 
man's  irregularity  or  falling;  but  he  that  is  wicked,  is  so 
through  his  own  fault,  and  he  that  is  good,  is  so  only  by 
his  grace.  Neither  sinners,  nor  even  good  men,  are  any 
other  ways  necessary  to  him,  than  as  the  wilful  wickedness 
of  the  one  serves  to  exemplify  his  power  and  justice,  and 
the  grace  which  he  bestows  upon  the  other  to  display  his 
mercy.  So  that  no  one  can  in  the  least  impeach  the  equity 
of  his  conduct ;  nor,  under  his  government,  which  is  altoge- 
ther just,  suffer  the  least  hardship,  without  having  really  de- 
served it.  If  he  punishes,  it  is  exactly  only  what  is  his  due ; 
and  if  he  spares  and  forgives,  it  is  remitting  what  he  might 
justly  have  required  and  inflicted." 

Ver.  14.  He  himself  made  man  from  the  beginning,  and 
left  him  in  the  hand  of  his  counsel.]  This  may  either  refer  to 
the  state  of  our  first  parent  in  Paradise,  whom  God  endowed 
with  a  full  sense  of  his  duty,  yet  laid  him  not  under  an  un- 
avoidable necessity  of  being  good ;  he  may  be  considered 
as  under  a  perfect  equilibrium  with  respect  to  good  and  evil ; 
he  was  neither  determined  to  evil  by  the  superior  weight  of 
his  concupiscence;  nor  was  the  attraction  to  goodness  so 
forcible  and  strong,  as  not  to  be  resisted ;  so  that  it  was  ab- 
solutely in  his  power  to  have  made  himself  either  happy  or 
miserable.     Or  it  may  mean,  that  when  God  gave  his  law 
to  the  Israelites  in  particular,  by  the  disposition  of  angels, 
and  with  such  pomp  and  terror,  though  his  will  was  declared 
therein  in  the  strongest  and  most  affecting  manner,  yet  he 
imposed  upon  them  no  such  necessity  of  keeping  it,  as  that  it 
was  impossible  for  them  to  act  otherwise,  but  left  it  to  their 
own  choice  and  counsel,  whether  they  would  live  according  to 
the  precepts  of  it,  and  be  happy,  or  forfeit  the  glorious  pro- 
mises of  the  covenant  by  transgression,  and  incur  the  punish- 
ment denounced.     This  God  proposes  to  them  in  the  most 
solemn  manner,  Deut.  xxx.  19.     Or  it  may  relate  to  man- 
kind in  general.  That  God  does  neither  compel  any  to  do 
evil,  nor  necessitate  them  to  do  good,  though  he  is  always 
ready  with  his  preventing  grace  to  assist  them  towards  doing 
well.    In  the  business  of  religion,  and  matters  of  salvation, 
free-will  is  as  evidently  exercised,  as  in  any  thing  else, 
wherein  one  man  covenants  or  contracts  with  another;  and 
the  evils  of  the  soul  are  not  the  fault  of  nature,  but  of  the 
will,  which,  being  free,  uses  its  liberty  to  choose  either 
good  or  evil.     The  author's  design  here  is  to  take  from  the 
wicked  all  the  excuses  and  pretexts,  which  they  make  use 
of  to  cast  upon  God  their  vices  and  irregularities,  pretend- 
ing, that  God  has  given  them  strong  and  even  invincible  in- 
clinations towards  sin ;  that  they  find  in  themselves  the 
seeds  of  natural  corruption,  of  which  they  are  not  the  cause 
or  authors.     To  this  plea  the  wise  man  replies,  that  God 
cannot  be  justly  charged  with  the  leaven  of  wickedness,  be- 
cause he  abhors  it,  forbids,  and  even  punishes  it:  that  it 
was  not  God  that  originally  placed  in  men  such  evil  incli- 
nations; neither  is  such  a  corruption  invincible,  as  he  has 


created  men  free,  and  at  their  own  disposal,  capable  of 
cither  following  what  is  good,  and  affording  them  his  assist- 
ing grace  for  that  purpose,  in  order  to  make  them  happy; 
or  of  choosing  evil,  through  the  sway  of  their  own  corrupt 
will,  and  thereby  making  themselves  miserable.  St .  Chry- 
sostom,  as  if  he  had  been  directly  commenting  upon  the 
place,  hath  well  observed,  Ta  tv  qdov  kokcL  ov  ^tov  tx"  ^ov 
airiov,  K.  T.  X.  Deus  non  est  autor  malorum  apud  inferos,  sed 
nos  ipsi.  Radix  enim  peccati  est  arbitrium  nostrum,  et  vo- 
luntatis nostra  libertas. 

Ver.  15.  If  thou  wilt,  to  keep  the  commandments,  and  to 
perform  acceptable  faithfulness.]  The  reading  in  all  the 
Greek  copies  is,  iav  ^eX»?c>   avvTt)p{fasi^  tvroXac,  icai  TTiartv 
TTotfiau  ivBokIoq.     But  would  not  the  reading  be  better,  iav 
5iXy,  avvrripfiaai  tvroXae,  koi  irlariv  noiriaai  tvBoKiac ',  i.  e.  He 
originally  made  man,  and  left  him  from  the  beginning,  iv 
Xfipi  8«a/3ouXiou  aiiTov,  which  is  a  Hebraism ;  i.  e.  in  his  own 
power,  and  to  his  own  choice,  to  keep  God's  command- 
ments, and  to  perform  iri<mv  fvdoKiag,  faithfulness  of  accept- 
ance, or  acceptable  faithfulness,  as  the  Hebraism  is  rightly 
rendered  in  our  version ;  i.  e.  faithfully  to  discharge  his 
duty,  if  it  be  not  his  fault ;  lav  ^iXi},  if  he  wills,  or  pleases. 
A  farther  proof  of  man's  free  agency  may  be  drawn  from 
hence ;  viz.  from  God's  giving  commandments  to  mankind 
to  follow  and  obey ;  which  necessarily  supposes  a  choice, 
and  indeed  the  very  nature  of  a  covenant  between  God  and 
man  implies  it,  nor  without  it  can  the  neglect  of  the  con- 
ditions of  it  be  justly  punishable.     A  right  direction  of  the 
will  is  indeed  to  be  asked  of  God,  whose  grace  is  compati- 
ble with  human  liberty.     "  Certum  est  (says  St.  Austin, 
commenting  upon  this  place)  nos  servare  mandata,  si  volu- 
mus,  sed  quia  praeparatur  voluntas  a  Domino,  ab  illo  pe- 
tendum  est,  ut  tantum  velimus,  quantum  sufficit  ut  volendo 
faciamus.     Certum  est  nos  velle  cum  volumus;  sed  ille 
facit  ut  velimus  bonura.     Certum  est  nos  facere  cum  faci- 
mus,  sed  ille  facit  ut  faciamus  bonum,  praebendo  vires  eflfi- 
cacissimas  voluntati."  (De  Grat.  et  Lib.  Arbitr.  cap.  16.) 
Ver.  16.  He  hath  set  fire  and  water  before  thee.}  Some 
hereby  understand,  that  God  hath  given  man  the  free  use 
of  the  things  of  this  life,  and  hath  placed  him  as  a  sort  of 
sovereign  in  the  world,  entirely  free  himself,  and  lord  of 
the  elements,  and  possessed  of  every  convenience,  denoted 
by  the  two  principal  ones,  that  may  make  life  happy  and 
easy,  which  God  has  put  in  his  power,  and  under  his  com- 
mand; as  earth  and  water  were  wont  to  be  given  to  the 
kings  of  Persia  anciently,  (Judith  ii.  7.)  to  acknowledge  that 
they  were  lords  of  land  and  sea.    But  more  seems  here  in- 
tended than  barely  man's  prerogative  and  dominion;  it  con- 
tains the  test  of  man's  obedience,  a  proposal  of  happiness 
or  misery  to  him,  according  to  a  wise  or  indiscreet  choice. ' 
It  is  observable,  that  the  Vulgate  changes  the  order  here, 
and  puts  water  first,  apposuit  tibi  aquam  et  ignem,  and  so 
indeed  the  opposition  is  in  the  following  verse.  Before  man 
are  life  and  death,  giving  the  precedence  to  what  is  best  and 
most  useful,  and  so  water  is  here  manifestly  taken  in  con- 
tradistinction to  fire,  which  is  generally  more  dangerous  and 
destructive.    But  in  xxxix.  26.  this  writer  places  them  both 
among  the  principal  necessaries  of  life.    Grotius  says,  by 
these  elements  is  denoted  a  state  of  lusts  and  passions,  and 
a  state  of  innocence ;  the  former  by  fire,  the  latter  by  water. 
Ver.  18.  For  the  ivisdom  of  the  Lord  is  great,  and  he  is 
mighty  inpower,  and  beholdeth  all  things.    Ver.  19.  He  hath. 
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commanded  no  man  to  do  wickedly,  neither  hath  he  given 
any  man  licence  to  sin.]  'laxvpog  iv  Suvaortta.  This  is  a  strong 
and  vigorous  expression:  the  Hellenists  often  style  God  6 
iaxvpog  simply ;  see  Job  xxiii.  13.  And  in  another  passage 
of  that  writer  we  have  ravra  Travra  Ipyarm  6  laxvpog.  God  is 
also  called  6  Suvatrrrjc,  2  Mace.  xv.  3.  and  Svvatmjc  jut'yac 
Tov  KOdfxov,  and  Suvaortjc  twv  oiipavuiv.  This  writer  also  has, 
o  dvvaarriQ,  v^/kitoc:  Suvoottic,  and  6  Kvpiog  8uva<TTr)c,  all  in  xlvi. 
6. 19.  But  ItTxvoog  tv  Svvaartlif,  exceeds  all  these,  and  must 
express  the  superlativeness  of  God's  power.  The  sense  of 
this  and  the  following  verses  is — God,  by  his  infinite  wisdom, 
has  given  man  every  thing  that  will  make  him  happy,  if  he 
does  not  obstruct  his  own  happiness;  and  by  his  almighty 
power  is  able  also  to  render  him  as  completely  miserable, 
if  he  disobeys  him.  He  likewise,  as  our  sovereign  judge, 
examines  every  work  of  man,  and  will  make  a  proportion- 
able diflerence  in  their  state,  according  to  their  respective 
merit.  He  hates,  he  forbids,  he  threatens,  he  punishes,  all 
wilful  sin ;  the  sinner  therefore  cannot  with  reason  promise 
himself  impunity,  or  think  to  excuse  himself  by  any  pre- 
tended necessity  laid  on  him  to  commit  sin;  he  cannot  plead 
that  he  wants  freedom  and  liberty  to  act  otherwise,  or  that 
God  has  given  him  or  others  any  licence  or  indulgence  for 
committing  evil. 

CHAP.   XVI. 

Ver.  1.  UeSIRE  not  a  multitude  of  unprofitable  children, 
neither  delight  in  ungodly  sons:  though  they  multiply,  re- 
joice not  in  them,  except  the  fear  of  the  Lord  be  tvith  them.] 
The  Vulgate  joins  the  first  verse  to  the  former  chapter,  and 
renders,  Non  enim  concupiscit  multitudinem  filiorum  infide- 
lium  et  inutilium ;  applying  it  to  God,  in  the  sense  of  the 
latter  part  of  ver.  12.  of  that  chapter.  In  the  second 
verse,  the  wise  man  teaches  parents  the  great  importance 
of  a  good  education,  to  bring  them  up,  and  settle  them  in 
tlie  way  wherein  they  should  go;  that  neither  the  great  num- 
ber of  children,  nor  their  beauty,  shape,  or  strength,  or  any 
bodily  accomplishment,  can  give  any  true  delight  or  satis- 
faction to  a  parent,  but  their  good  dispositions  and  moral 
conduct  only;  that  it  is  better  to  have  only  one  that  is  vir- 
tuous and  well  inclined,  than  a  number  of  loose  and  pro- 
fligate ones,  who  will  bring  certain  ruin  and  disgrace  into 
the  family,  and  that  even  the  having  none  at  all  is  far  pre- 
ferable to  bad  ones.  Aristotle,  therefore,  with  great  judg- 
ment requires  ihriKviav,  as  well  as  ttoXutekviov,  i.  e.  a  vir- 
tuous, and  not  a  numerous  race  only,  towards  a  parent's 
content  and  happiness.  For  one  child  of  bad  morals  and 
scandalous  behaviour,  is  enough  to  take  away  all  satisfac- 
tion from  a  parent,  however  happy  he  may  be  in  the  rest  of 
his  children ;  such  a  one  will  give  more  real  plague  and 
vexation,  than  the  others  can  administer  comfort,  and  few 
families  are  there,  where  there  is  a  number  of  children,  but 
have  some  domestic  evil  of  this  sort.  Messieurs  of  Port- 
Royal  apply  what  is  here  said,  and  in  the  context,  to  the 
children  of  our  spiritual  mother,  the  church,  the  governors 
whereof  ought  not  to  rejoice  at  merely  seeing  great  num- 
bers making  profession  of  the  faith,  except  they  are  in 
reality  what  they  appear  to  be,  and  their  life  answers  to 
the  holiness  of  their  calling.  If  they  truly  fear  God,  and 
make  a  visible  progress  in  the  ways  of  godliness,  they  are 
then  a  pastor's  glory  and  joy;  but  if,  through  their  bad 


conduct  and  wickedness  of  life,  some  of  her  members  dis- 
honour God,  and  disgrace  their  profession,  they  are  then 
the  occasion  of  much  real  concern  and  affliction  to  him, 
which  increase  in  proportion  to  the  number  of  such  bad 
disciples,  and  the  power  which  they  have  to  seduce  others 
also.  St.  Chrysostom,  therefore,  wishes  that  -such  as  dis- 
honour God,  by  their  immoralities,  would  in  earnest  leave 
the  church,  and  those  only  who  devoutly  serve  him,  and 
are  a  credit  to  their  religion,  would  continue  in  it;  that  a 
few  so  disposed  are  more  to  be  valued,  than  a  vast  mixed 
multitude  of  nominal  professors  only,  whose  alfection  is 
not  right,  and  their  attachment  to  her  service  indifferent 
and  insincere. 

Ver.  3.  Tru^t  not  thou  in  their  life,  neither  respect  their 
multitude.]  i.  e.  Flatter-  not  thyself  that  children  of  such 
vicious  dispositions  shall  live  long,  and  carry  thy  name  to 
any  distant  time,  for  life  at  best  is  uncertain,  its  continu- 
ance depends  upon  God's  blessing,  which  the  wicked  have 
the  least  reason  to  expect,  and  by  their  own  immoralities', 
they  often  shorten  its  period,  and  hasten  their  miserable 
end.  Nor  boast  thyself  in  a  numerous  issue,  as  if  that  was 
a  security  to  thy  race,  that  it  shall  not  be  extinct.  Ahab 
had  seventy  sons,  and  none  of  them  succeeded  him,  but 
Jehu  put  them  all  to  death.  (2  Kings  x.  1.)  Gideon  had 
the  like  number,  and  Abimelech  slew  them  all,  but  Jotham 
the  youngest,  who  hid  himself.  (Judg.  ix.  5.)  Abraham, 
on  the  contrary,  had  but  one  son,  and  his  posterity  was  as 
numerous  as  the  stars  of  heaven  for  multitude.  The  Va- 
tican edition  reads,  koI  firj  eVexe  iiri  tov  tottov  uvtuv,  which 
may  either  mean,  Depend  not  upon  their  place,  or  conti- 
nuance, for,  according  to  that  of  the  Psalmist,  Thou  shall 
look  after  their  place,  and  they  shall  be  away.  Or,  Depend^ 
not  on  the  rank  and  dignity  in  which  they  may  be  placed, 
for  they  shall  suddenly  be  overthrown ;  and  thus  Tovog  is 
used  by  this  writer,  xiii.  22.  xvi.  14.  xxxviii.  12. 

Ver.  4,  For  by  one  that  hath  understanding  shall  the 
city  be  replenished,  but  the  kindred  of  the  wicked  shall  speed- , 
ily  become  desolate.]  i.  e.  By  wise  men  cities  and  empires 
were  founded,  as  anciently  Rome  and  Athens,  and  owed 
their  greatness  to  the  policy  and  counsels  of  good  legisla- 
tors. Such  by  their  knowledge  of  learning  were  meet  for 
the  people,  and  being  wise  and  eloquent,  profited  them  by 
their  instructions  ;  Their  seed  stood  fast,  and  their  children 
for  their  sakes,  (xliv.  4.  12.)  In  such  sons,  either  a  family 
or  kingdom  may  glory,  for  they  will  adorn  both  public  and 
private  life.  But  degenerate  and  profligate  children  add 
affliction  to  an  aged  parent,  and,  instead  of  being  service- 
able to  the  public  good  and  welfare,  often  contribute  to 
their  country's  ruin :  thus  Priam,  through  the  ill  conduct 
of  his  son  Paris,  saw  his  capital  and  numerous  family  in 
the  utmost  circumstances  of  distress,  and  fell  himself  a 
victim  to  the  merciless  enemy.  By  ^v\fi  aaejiwv  we  may 
not  only  understand  the  company  or  society,  the  kindred 
or  tribe,  of  the  wicked,  as  the  margin  has  it,  but  the  very 
place  or  land  where  they  dwell,  which  shall  suffer  for  their 
sakes.  And  so  Calmet  understands  it,  Le  pays  de  medians 
deviendra  desert,  according  to  the  observation  of  the  Psalm- . 
ist,  A  fruitful  land  maketh  he  barren,  for  the  xvickedness  of 
those  that  dwell  therein.  And  so,  in  Scripture  history,  the 
people  of  the  Jews,  which  sprang  from  one,  even  Abraham, 
increased  so  incredibly,  as  to  be  at  least  six  hundred  thou- 
sand at  their  going  out  of  Egypt ;  and  on  the  other  baud. 
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the  Canaanitcs,  though  so  numerous  and  powerful,  were 
destroyed  and  overthrown,  and  their  land,  the  type  of 
heaven,  given  to  God's  own  people.  Many  such  instances, 
the  author  says,  he  had  both  seen  and  heard  of;  of  multi- 
tudes springinj^  from  one  good  and  pious  root,  and  large 
and  rich  families  dwindling  through  their  wickedness,  and 
in  time  entirely  forgot. 

Ver.  6.  In  the  congregation  of  the  ungodly  shall  afire  be 
kindled,  and  in  a  rebellious  nation  wrath  is  set  on  fire.] 
There  is  much  the  same  sentiment,  xxi.  9.  The  congrega- 
tion of  the  wicked  is  like  tow  wrapped  together,  and  the 
end  of  them  is  a  flame  of  fire  to  destroy  tliem.  By  fire  we 
may  understand  the  Divine  vengeance,  as  when  God  says. 
Afire  is  kindled  in  my  anger,  and  shall  bum  unto  the  low- 
est hell,  and  shall  consume  the  earth  with  her  increase  ;  it 
afterward  follows,  by  way  of  explanation,  I  will  lieap  mis- 
cAiV"  upon  them,  they  shall  be  burned  with  hunger,  and  de- 
voured with  bitter  destruction.  (Deut.  xxxii.  22—24.)  Or 
fire  may  be  understood  literally,  as  it  is  sometimes  the  ef- 
fect of  God's  displeasure  :  thus  it  was  when  the  company 
raised  by  Korah  were  smitten  with  lightning.  The  fire  was 
kindled  among  them,  and  the  fiame  burnt  up  the  ungodly. 
(Psal.  cvi.  18.)  Lightning  particularly  is  called  the ^rc  of 
tiie  Lord,  as  being  a  known  instrument  of  his  vengeance. 
By^re  also  is  sometimes  meant  war,  and  so  the  sense  may 
be, — That  war  or  sedition  shall  break  forth,  bum,  and  de- 
stroy the  families  and  territories  of  a  wicked  and  disobe- 
dient people ;  that  God  will  permit  the  enemy  from  without, 
or  civil  discord  and  division  to  ruin  and  overthrow  them. 
The  author  now  seems  to  return  to  the  subject  at  the  end  of 
the  last  chapter;  viz.  to  shew  that  God  will  certainly  punish 
the  wicked,  and  is  not  backward  to  proceed  against  them 
inth  severity,  upon  account  of  their  number  or  power, 
which  he  proves  by  many  memorable  instances  in  the  fol- 
lowing verses. 

Ver.  7.  He  was  not  pacified  towards  the  old  giants,  who 
fell  away  in  the  strength  of  their  foolishness.]  Our  transla- 
tors follow  a  copy  which  had  o?  aTtarvaav  iv  ry  laxdi  Trjg 
a(ppo<n)vr)Q  ainCyv,  though  the  generality  of  editions  omit  the 
latter  words.  It  is  a  Hebraism,  and  means  rather  that  they 
fell  away,  or  rebelled,  through  a  foolish  conceit  of  their 
own  strength,  and  a  vain  dependance  upon  it.  And  thus 
Calmet,  Qui  se  sont  revokes  par  unefolle  confiance  en  leur 
force.  These  mighty  giants  of  the  old  world,  trusting  in 
their  great  number  and  extraordinary  strength,  God  exter- 
minated for  their  insolence,  and  drowned  them  in  the  wa- 
ters of  the  deluge.  (Gen.  vi.  4.  Wisd.  xiv.  6.)  They  were, 
says  Macrobius,  a  wicked  generation  of  men,  who  defied 
the  gods,  and  renounced  their  government,  and  for  that 
reason  were  represented  as  attempting  to  invade  heaven, 
and  to  depose  the  gods  from  their  heavenly  Uirones.  (Sa- 
tiimal.  lib.  i.  cap.  20.)  But  how  would  it  have  adorned  his 
subject,  if  this  writer  had  instanced  in  what  he  could  not 
be  unacquainted  with,  and  his  design  naturally  led  him  to, 
the  apostacy  and  punishment  of  the  rebel  angels?  The  pro- 
phet's description  of  it  is  truly  sublime.  How  art  thou  fallen 
from  heaven,  O  Lucifer,  son  of  the  morning  !  For  thou  hast 
said  in  thine  heart,  I  will  ascend  into  heaven,  I  will  exalt  my 
throne  above  the  stars  of  God,  I  will  ascend  above  the  clouds, 
I  will  be  like  the  Most  High.  Yet  thou  shall  be  brought 
down  to  hell.  (Isa.  xiv.  12. 15.)  And  the  inference  which 
might  have  been  drawn  from  it,  would  exactly  have  suited 
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this  place, — If  God  spared  not  the  angels  of  heaven,  how 
much  less  will  he  spare  us,  the  low  inhabitants  of  earth  7 
What  this  writer  mentions  about  the  pride  of  Sodom,  in 
the  next  verse,  Ezekiel  confirms.  Behold,  this  was  the  ini- 
quity of  thy  sister  Sodom,  pride,  fulness  of  bread,  arid  abun- 
dance of  idleness,  these  occasioned  those  abominations  for 
which  the  Lord  took  them  away,  (xvi.  49,  50.)  The  same 
prophet's  description  of  the  downfal  of  the  Assyrian  and 
Egyptian  pride,  under  the  image  of  a  cedar  in  Lebanon, 
with  fair  branches,  (chap,  xxxi.)  can  never  be  sufiiciently 
admired,  and  the  beauty  of  it  cannot  but  entertain  every 
judicious  reader. 

Ver.  9.  He  pitied  not  the  people  of  perdition,  who  were 
taken  away  in  their  sins.]  Ova  rikitfoiv  tdvog  airwXtlac,  towc 
i^ripfiivovg  iv  afiapriatg  avrOiv'  "Eflvoc  dwuiktiat;  means  a  no- 
tio7t  devoted  to  destruction,  or  fit  to  be  destroyed;  so  Judas, 
by  the  evangelists,  is  called  6  vwg  rnc  aTrwXiiac,  the  son  of 
perdition,  and  antichrist  is  so  called,  2  Thess.  ii.  3.  a  son 
of  death,  2  Sam.  xii.  5.  is  one  worthy  of  it;  and  the  like 
may  be  observed  of  vloc  ydvvnc,  Matt,  xxiii.  15.  Almost 
all  the  interpreters  understand  by  the  people  of  perdi- 
tion here  the  Sodomites,  and  think  the  subject  of  the 
former  verse  is  continued  in  this,  and  herein  they  are  war- 
ranted by  the  Vulgate,  nor  does  it  suit  amiss  with  the  cha- 
racter of  that  people.  There  is  also  another  reading  in 
some  copies,  viz.  roiig  i^tp)(piiivovQ  iv  afiapTiaiQ  avruv.  Qui 
egrediebantur,  or,  as  Junius  has  it.  Qui  procedebant  cum 
peccatis  suis,  which  some  understand  of  the  destruction  of 
many  of  the  Israelites  in  their  journey  through  the  wilder- 
ness, for  their  obstinacy,  but  more  of  the  Egyptians  pur- 
suing after  them  in  their  departure  from  Egypt,  and  perish- 
ing in  their  wicked  attempt.  The  Syriac  version  furnishes 
still  another  sense,  Non  est  misertus  super  populo  anathe- 
matizato.  This  is  favoured  by  Corn,  a  Lapide,  who  un- 
derstands by  the  people  of  perdition  the  inhabitants  of  Je- 
richo, which  was  an  accursed  city,  and  all  that  were  therein. 
(Josh.  vi.  17.)  Whom  then  are  we  to  understand  at  last 
by  the  people  of  perdition  ?  Shall  we  fix  on  the  Sodomites, 
or  Israelites,  or  Egyptians,  or  the  people  of  Jericho?  For 
all  these  have  their  advocates.  As  to  the  Sodomites,  they, 
I  tliink,  must  be  excluded  from  being  intended  here,  be- 
cause they  are  mentioned  just  before,  and  as  the  two  former 
verses  relate  to  two  different  subjects,  it  is  natural  this 
third  should  too.  The  Israelites  who  were  cut  off  in  the 
vvildepness,  were  not  properly  t^vog  dwaiXilag,  nor  would  a 
Jew  call  them  so;  but  yivia  anu>\Eiac  only,  and  besides 
they  are  mentioned  afterward,  and  are  distinguished  by 
Koi  ovTwg,  from  those  spoken  of  here.  The  Egyptians  come 
best  in  order  of  time  ;  but  though  Pharaoh  and  his  host, 
and  perhaps  the  body  of  his  people,  were  viol  dirwXe'ia^,  yet 
the  nation  was  not  destroyed,  and  therefore  not  so  properly 
to  be  called  tOvog  airwXiia^ ;  and  as  to  Jericho,  though  it 
had  indeed  a  separate  king,  yet  was  it  not  counted  a  sepa- 
rate i^vog.  If  I  may  offer  my  conjecture  among  the  rest, 
I  think  it  most  probable,  that  the  Canaanitcs  in  general 
are  here  meant,  who  were  a  nation  worthy  of  destruction, 
were  also  devoted  to  it,  and  at  length  i^ripulvoi,  actually 
taken  away  in  their  sins,  as  our  translation  rightly  has  it ; 
or,  if  we  render  roue  iKnpfitvovg,  proud,  or  elated,  as  both 
Grotius  and  Drusius  translate  it,  agreeably  to  the  Vulgate 
and  Tigurine  versions  (which  avoids  something  of  a  tauto- 
logy, and  answers  better  to  the  latter  part  of  the  next  verse), 
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this  sense,  too,  suits  the  Canaanites,  for  they  defied  the 
Lord,  persecuted  his  chosen,  were  an  idolatrous  and  sa- 
vage people,  were  at  the  very  height  of  wickedness,  and 
gloried  in  their  shame ;  ( Wisd.  xii.  4—6.)  and  though  their 
punishment,  which  was  adequate  to  their  brutal  vices,  came 
after  that  of  the  Jews  in  the  next  verse,  and  therefore  may 
seem  less  proper  to  be  mentioned  before  it ;  yet  probably 
the  writer  chose  to  finish  his  gentile  examples,  before  he 
proceeded  to  one  of  his  own  nation. 

Ver.  11.  Am/  if  there  be  one  stiff-tiecked  among  the  peo- 
ple, it  is  marvel  if  he  escape  unpunished.']  The  argument  pro- 
ceeds a  majori  ad  minus  ;  thus,  If  God  overthrew  whole  na- 
tions for  their  iniquity,  as  the  Sodomites,  the  Canaanites,  &c. 
if  he  spared  not  even  his  own  people,  but  slew  six  hundred 
thousand  of  his  favourite  peculium,  who  were  gathered  to- 
gether, in  the  hardness  of  their  hearts,  nor  even  the  old  world 
itself  for  its  universal  corruption,  how  shall  any  private 
person,  any  single  sinner,  inconsiderable  in  all  respects,  in 
comparison  of  the  former  examples,  dare  to  rebel  against 
his  Maker,  or  promise  himself  impunity,  either  for  his  great- 
ness or  his  meanness  ?  or  hope,  because  he  is  as  one  to  in- 
finity, to  lie  concealed,  and  escape  unpunished,  amongst  so 
many  thousand  transgressors?  It  is  proper  and  pleasing 
to  observe,  in  what  strong  terms  the  mercy  and  forgiveness 
of  God  are  expressed  in  the  latter  part  of  the  verse ;  he  is 
represented  there  not  only  as  placable,  but  as  mighty  to  for- 
give ;  an  expression  very  singular,  and  raising  comfort  from 
an  attribute  that  usually  carries  terror  in  it.  And,  to  in- 
vigorate this  the  more,  iiaraxovQ  is  added  in  some  copies, 
that  he  is  speedy  and  impatient,  ready  and  desirous,  to  for- 
give upon  the  first  motion  of  a  real  change  and  conversion 
in  the  sinner ;  as  it  is  expressed,  Jer.  xviii.  7.  At  tvhat  in- 
stant I  shall  speak  concerning  a  nation  or  kingdom,  to  pull 
down  and  to  destroy  it,  if  that  nation,  against  whom  I  have 
pronounced,  turn  from  their  evil,  1  tinll  (at  that  instant)  re- 
pent of  the  evil  tliat  I  thought  to  do  unto  them.  Nor  is  this 
-quickness  of  God  favourably  to  alter  his  resolutions  and 
change  his  manner  of  acting,  less  strongly  expressed  in 
some  copies,  which  have  fiaartywv,  iXtwv,  Tvirrwv,  iw/xivoq, 
where  the  proceeding  seems  instantaneous,  and  to  be  «ts- 
pressed  as  it  were  in  a  breath. 

Ver.  12.  As  his  mercy  is  great,  so  is  his  correction  also : 
hejudgelh  a  man  according  to  his  works.]  This  follows  very 
properly  after  what  was  said  of  his  mercy  in  the  foregoing 
verse,  lest  any  should  be  encouraged  to  sin  by  a  reliance 
on  mercy,  and  presuming  too  much  upon  pardon.  For 
God  is  infinitely  just,  as  well  as  good;  he  neither  sacrifices 
his  justice  to  his  goodness,  nor  his  goodness  to  his  justice; 
these  attributes  are  so  compatible  in  the  Deity,  as  har- 
moniously to  meet  together,  and  lovingly  to  kiss  each  other. 
He  pardons  those  who  are  truly  contrite  and  penitent,  as  he 
is  a  sincere  lover  of  souls;  but  he  deals  not  so  graciously 
with  the  obstinate,  and  such  as  will  not  be  reformed ;  in 
them  he  punishes  the  odiousness  of  sin  with  rigour,  because 
he  detests  their  continu<u)ce  in  it,  and  is  as  inflexible  in  the 
execution  of  his  judgments,  as  they  were  in  pursuing  their 
evil  courses,  and  will  proceed  against  such  sinners,  not  ac- 
cording to  the  notions  which  they  fondly  conceive  of  God's 
acting,  or  the  methods  which  they  sometimes  presume  to 
point  out  to  him,  but  according  to  the  real  demerit  of  their 
works.  Our  translators  follow  a  copy  which  had  koivu,  but 
.more  correct  ones  have  (cptvtT,  in  the  future.    And  so  Clem. 


Alexand.  reads,  quoting  this  passage,  which  seems  con- 
firmed from  the  parallel  sentence,  ver.  14.  and  indeed  from 
the  whole  context.  The  union  of  these  two  attributes  wa« 
never  more  truly  displayed  than  in  the  case  of  our  first  pa- 
rent; how  severe,  how  dreadful,  is  his  sentence;  and  yet 
how  mild,  how  mixed  with  mercy,  in  comparison  to  what 
Adam  might  reasonably  and  probably  did  expect  from  his 
ofiended  God !  while  infinite  justice  demanded  satisfaction 
and  the  death  of  the  offenders,  infinite  mercy  intercedes  for 
their  pardon,  and  comforts  them  under  the  present  evidence 
of  his  indignation,  with  the  promise  of  a  Redeemer,  who, 
by  his  victory,  should  recover  what  they  had  lost. 

Ver.  14.  Make  way  for  every  ivork  of  mercy,  for  every 
man  shall  find  according  to  his  works.]  Our  translators  fol- 
low the  Complut.  which  reads,  Tta(rg  iXcifioavvy  iroltfaov  t6- 
trov,  but  the  other  editions  have,  ird<rjj  iXiefioarCvri  irodiau  t6<- 
TTov  froiiiv  Toirov,  in  the  acceptation  of  this  author,  often 
signifies  to  do  honour  to,  or  to  treat  with  respect  and  dis- 
tinction. (See  xiii.22.  xvi.3.  xxxviii.  12.)  And  so  the  sense 
here  may  be,  that  God  will  respect  and  have  a  regard  to 
every  work  of  mercy  that  a  man  does,  and  will  abundantly 
recompense  it.  (Sec  xvii.  22,  23.)  A  very  learned  writer 
ofl'ers  a  different  reading,  Traaa  i\tifiO(Tvvr]  noaiatt  tottov  ;  i.  e. 
Every  work  of  mercy  shall  make  or  prepare  a  place  (viz.  in 
lieaven)  for  the  merciful,  which  seems  confirmed  by  the 
next  sentence ;  and  then  the  sense  will  be  the  same  with 
that  of  St.  Luke,  That  charity  shall  prepare  a  place  for  the 
righteous,  and  when  they  die,  they  shall  be  received  into  ever- 
lasting habitations,  xvi.  9.  (Hammond  in  loc.)  This  read- 
ing, it  must  be  confessed,  has  some  countenance  too  from 
that  of  the  Vulgate,  Omnis  misericordia  faciei  locum  uni- 
cuique,  secundum  meritum  operum  suorum.  As  Bellarmine 
has  abused  this  passage  in  favour  of  the  Romish  doctrine 
of  merit,  it  may  be  proper  to  observe  upon  the  Vulgate 
rendering,  1.  That  it  has  here  confounded  two  distinct  sen- 
tences, and  made  one  of  them.  2.  It  has  inserted  meritum 
operum,  which  has  nothing  to  answer  it  in  the  Greek.  3.  The 
words  Kara  to  ipja  are  indefinite,  and  may  respect  either 
good  or  bad  works,  and  if  understood  of  good  works,  mean 
only  that  a  reward  is  promised  to  them ;  not  that  any  is 
due  to  the  merit  of  good  works,  as  such,  or  that  they  are  in 
themselves  strictly  meritorious.  (See  Chamieri  Panstrat. 
de  Vulg.  edit.) 

Ver.  15.  The  Lord  hardened  Pharaoh,  that  he  should  not 
know  him,  that  his  powerful  works  might  be  known  to  the 
world.]  See  Exod.  vii.  13.  from  whence  this  seems  to  be 
taken,  where  our  translators  render.  He  hardened  Pharaoh's 
heart;  which,  according  to  the  Hebrew,  should  have  been, 
Pharaoh's  heart  became  firm,  or  was  hardened,  as  the  same 
Hebrew  words  are  rendered,  ver.  22.  of  that  chapter.  And 
so  the  LXX.  render  koi  Koria-xyatv  t\  KapSia  <f  ojoaw*  and  ver. 
22.  iaKkijpvvOri  ri  icapSio  <Papa<!).  and  by  Ar.  Mont.  Corrobo- 
ravit  se  cor  Parhoh  ;  and  by  the  Vulgate,  Induratum  est  cor 
Pharaonis;  and  so  the  Chaldee.  The  same  reason  which 
is  here  assigned  for  the  hardening  Pharaoh's  heart,  we  like- 
wise meet  with,  Exod.  ix.  17.  Rom.  ix.  Ki.  For  this  cause 
have  I  raised  thee  up,  or,  according  to  the  LXX.  jyreserved 
thee,  that  I  might  shew  (not  my  mercy,  but)  7ny  power  in 
thee,  and  that  my  name  might  be  declared  throughout  all  the 
earth.  For  the  rehardening  of  Pharaoh's  heart  upon  the 
removal  of  any  plague,  occasioned  the  shewing  so  many 
more  signs  and  wonders  to  God's  greater  glory ;  each  re- 
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spite  renewed  his  obstinacy,  whereas  the  continuance  of 
any  one  plague  would  have  made  him  relent  and  dismiss 
the  Israelites. 

Ver.  16.  He  hath  separated  his  light  from  tfie  darkness 
with  an  adamant.]  The  meaning  either  is,  that  the  ways, 
counsels,  and  decrees  of  God,  are  above  our  understanding 
and  comprehension,  so  that  to  pretend  to  penetrate  into  his 
secrets  is  presumption :  or,  that  God  dwells  in  a  light  which 
no  man  can  approach  unto ;  (1  Tim.  vi.  16.)  or  the  sense 
may  be,  that  God  has  placed  a  strong  partition,  as  the  mar- 
gin has  it,  a  great  chaos,  between  heaven  and  hell;  or,  as 
the  Scripture  expresses  it,  he  has  fixed  a  great  gulf  (Luke 
xvi.  26.)  between  the  seat  of  the  blessed  and  the  wretched 
abode  of  the  wicked,  at  such  an  infinite  distance  from  each 
other,  as  to  render  all  approach  inaccessible,  all  commu- 
nication impossible :  or,  according  to  others,  that  he  has 
made  the  vicissitude  of  day  and  night  constant  and  unalter- 
able, i/xipiaa  aSafiavTi,  he  has  divided  them  by  such  a  law  as 
shall  not  be  broken ;  accordingly  aSafiavnva  Slofia  mean, 
fetters  which  cannot  be  broken:  and  to  express  something 
unalterable,  the  epigrammatist  says,  tow  adafiavn  fxivti.  I 
shall  only  observe,  that  this  and  the  foregoing  verses  seem 
to  have  no  relation  to  the  context;  "Revera  hucnon  perti- 
nent," says  Grotius.  And  indeed  they  are  wholly  omitted  in 
the  Vulg.  Rom.  Aid.  Bas.  and  most  of  the  Greek  editions. 

Ver.  17.  Say  not  thou,  I  will  hide  myself  from  the  Lord; 
shall  any  remember  me  from  above  ?  I  shall  not  be  remem- 
bered among  so  many  people :  for  what  is  my  soul  among 
such  an  infinite  number  of  creatures  ?]  Quantula  est  anima 
mea  inter  spiritus  omnium  hominum !  Syr.     It  is  strange  to 
observe,  how  vain  man,  who,  when  fired  with  ambition,  and 
pufied  up  with  self-conceit,  will  allow  none  above  him,  and 
durst  even  aspire  to  an  equality  with  his  Maker,  can  de- 
grade and  depreciate  himself  upon  occasion,  when  fear  of 
punishment  is  in  the  case,  and  comfort  himself  in  his  mean- 
-ness,  as  of  no  worth  or  consequence  in  the  vast  creation, 
lost  among  the  infinity  of  creatures,  and  too  inconsiderable 
to  be  looked  upon,  or  even  remembered,  and  is  happy  if  he 
can  deceive  himself  and  others  with  some  such-like  false 
reasoning :   Does  God  take  cognizance  of  every  thing  that 
passes  below?  can  he  enter  into  an  examination  of  all  the 
thoughts,  words,  and  actions,  of  each  man  in  particular, 
throughout  the  world  ?     He  extends  his  care  indeed  over 
the  fortune  of  the  great,  determines  the  fate  of  princes,  and 
the  revolutions  of  states  and  empires;  he  directs  and  guides 
the  principal  eras  and  occurrences  of  remote  time  ;  but  it 
is  below  his  grandeur  to  descend  to  mean  persons,  and  to 
extend  his  care  to  trifling  matters,  and  the  infinity  of  human 
concerns :  kings  do  not  condescend  to  take  account  or  cog- 
nizance themselves  of  petty  and  diminutive  transactions 
that  pass  in  their  kingdom;  these  would  disturb  their  quiet, 
and  detract  from  the  sovereign  dignity.    We  meet  with  a 
like  in.stance  of  a  wicked  and  shallow  reasoner.  Job  xxii. 
.12 — 14.  Is  not  God  in  the  height  of  heaven?  and  behold  the 
height  of  the  stars,  how  high  they  are !  and  thou  sayest  there- 
fore. How  doth  God  know?  Can  he  judge  through  the  dark 
cloud?  The  thick  clouds  are  a  covering  to  him  tliat  he  seeth 
not,  and  he  walketh  in  the  circuit  of  heaven.    Juvenal  in- 
troduces an  old  sinner  talking  in  the  like  manner : 

*'  Ut  sit  magna,  tamen  certe  lenta  ira  Deorum  est ; 
3i  curant  igitur  cunctos  punire  nocentes. 


Qnando  ad  me  venient?  sed  et  exorabile  numen 
Fortasse  cxperiar :  solet  his  ignoscere."    (Sat.  xiii.) 

Such  were  the  subterfuges  of  sinners,  and  the  objections  of 
the  libertines  of  old,  for  want  of  a  clear  and  right  notion  of 
God's  attributes,  his  omniscience  and  immensity  in  parti- 
cular. For  if  God  be,  as  even  some  of  the  heathens  have 
acknowledged,  *'  totus  sensus,  totus  auditus,  totus  visus," 
(Plin.  lib.  ii.  cap.  7.)  the  vast  number  of  objects  can  give 
no  distraction  to  a  being  of  such  perfection ;  nor  the  infi- 
nite variety  of  their  actions  any  ways  disturb  his  repose, 
or  escape  his  notice.  For  what  is  the  whole  earth  in  his 
eyes,  or  all  nations  in  his  presence,  but,  in  the  language  of 
the  prophet,  a^  a  drop  of  a  bucket,  as  the  small  dust  of  the 
balance?  (Isa.  xl.  15.)  Nor  is  the  other  scruple  of  giving 
God  too  degrading  an  oflSce,  by  humbling  himself  to  observe 
and  take  care  of  what  passes  below,  better  founded;  for 
none  of  his  creatures  are  either  unworthy  of  or  below  his 
notice.  It  is  the  proper  business  of  the  Builder  and  Maker 
of  all  things  to  superintend  his  work;  man,  in  particular, 
is  by  his  nature  an  accountable  creature ;  and  a  being  that 
styles  himself  supreme,  and  either  caimot  or  will  not  take 
account  of  men's  behaviour,  is  no  God.  To  take  away  all 
such  low  conceptions  and  sentiments  of  the  Deity,  the  au- 
thor probably  soars  on  purpose  in  the  two  following  verses, 
and  excels  himself  in  the  lofty  description  of  God's  ma- 
jesty, the  efiects  of  his  mighty  power,  and  the  dreadful  con- 
sequences of  his  very  looks;  not  unlike  that  of  the  Psalmist, 
Psal.  civ.  7. 32.  (See  also  Nahum  i.  5.) 

Ver.  21.  It  is  a  tempest  which  no  man  can  see,  for  the 
most  parts  of  his  works  are  lost.^  See  Nahum  i.  3.  icaTai7ic 
signifies  a  violent  shock  of  wind,  not  improperly  rendered 
a  tempest,  and  might  perhaps  be  used  here  in  allusion  to, 
and  in  concurrence  with,  the  expressions  of  God's  power 
in  the  eighteenth  and  nineteenth  verses  foregoing,  which 
mention  the  foundations  of  the  earth,  and  rocks  shaking 
and  trembling  when  the  Lord  visits  them,  or  lookcth  upon 
them.     If  by  it  are  metaphorically  meant  the  works  of  his 
justice,  mentioned  in  the  next  verse,  it  will  then  resemble 
ver.  6.  of  the  same  prophet,  Who  can  stand  before  his  indig- 
nation, and  ivho  can  abide  in  the  fierceness  of  his  anger;  his 
fury  is  poured  out  like  fire,  and  the  rocks  are  thrown  down 
by  him.    If  it  relates  to  God's  judgments,  or  the  secret 
dispensations  of  his  providence,  the  meaning  then  is,  that 
clouds  and  darkness  are  round  about  him,  so  that  one 
cannot  trace  out  the  hidden  path  of  them  ;  that  they  are, 
like  the  great  deep,  as  the  Psalmist  speaks  of  them,  un- 
fathomable, unattemptable,   as  when  a  mighty  tempest 
darkens  the  face  of  it.    These  are  the  common  and  most 
received    interpretations  of  this  obscure  passage ;   but, 
amidst  the  variety  of  senses  affixed  to  this  place,  it  is  no 
improbable  conjecture,  that  this,  with  the  foregoing  and  fol- 
lowing verses,  contain  the  answer  of  the  sceptic,  to  what 
was  said  of  God's  almighty  power  and  all-searching  eye 
in  ver.  18,  19.    This  may  be  collected,  I.  from  ver.  28. 
IXaTTovfiivo^  KapSlq  Biavot'iTai  ravra;  i.  e.  the  man  of  a  con- 
tracted sordid  heart,  or  narrow  soul,  or,  as  our  version  has 
it,  the  man  that  wants  understanding,  thinketh  in  this  man- 
ner, fancies,  and  dwells  on  fiaraia,  such  idle  vain  notions 
as  these,  as  some  copies  and  the  Vulgate  have  it,  which 
our  translators  here  follow.    2.  The  Syriac  and  Arabic  ver- 
sions understand  it  as  the  foolish  reasoning  of  those  that  are 
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excordes  :  Excordes  talia  dicunt,  et  scelea-ati  hac  cogilant, 
3.  An  answer  seems  to  be  given  to  these  foolish  surmises, 
beginning  at  the  n§xt  verse,  My  son,  hearken  unto  tne,  and 
learn  knowledge,  i.  e.  sound  knowledge  ;  and  is  continued 
in  form,  and  with  great  closeness  of  reasoning,  through- the 
rest  of  this  chapter,  and  to  the  end  of  the  twenty-first  verse 
of  the  next,  as  will  appear  more  fully  by  consulting  the  ob- 
jection and  answers,  placed  column-wise  for  greater  clear- 
ness, at  ver.  6.  4.  This  is  agreeable  to  the  method  pursued 
in  the  former  chapter,  where  an  objection  is  raised  ver.  11, 
12.  and  the  answer  is  continued  to  ver.  15.  of  the  next,  ex- 
cept the  five  first  verses,  which  seem  not  to  belong  to  that 
place  or  argument. 

Ver.  26.  The  works  of  the  Lord  are  done  in  judgment 
from  the  beginning.}  The  Epicureans  held,  that  the  world 
was  made  by  a  fortuitous  concourse  of  atoms.  Against 
the  mistake  of  these  philosophers  in  so  important  a  point, 
the  author  here  maintains,  that  the  creation  was  not  the  ef- 
fect of  chance,  or  any  blind  and  insensible  principle,  but 
all  things  were  at  first  made  with  judgment  and  wisdom, 
and  the  several  parts  which  compose  the  world  not  so 
placed  by  accident,  or  at  random,  but  a  wise  and  all-power- 
ful hand  placed  them  in  the  beautiful  order  wherein  we 
now  see  them  disposed  with  the  greatest  fitness,  and  exact 
in  all  respects,  in  number,  weight,  and  measure.  (Wisd. 
xi.  20.) 

Ver.  27.  He  garnished  his  works  for  ever,  and  in  his  hand 
are  the  chief  of  them  unto  all  generations:  they  neither  la- 
bour nor  are  weary,  nor  cease  from  their  wcrrks.}  'EKoa^utjtrtv 
.tic  vuujva  Ta  tpya  avToii,  Koi  tuq  apyag  avrHv  tic  yevsdc  ahrCiv. 
It  should  seem,  according  to  our  translation,  that  all  God's 
works  were  not  equally  in  his  hand,  and  under  his  care  and 
protection,  but  only  the  chief  or  principal  of  them.  Grotius 
and  some  iew  others  understand  by  apx"C>  the  heavenly 
bodies,  "Astra,  quae  rebus  inferioribus  praesunt,  in  Dei  po- 
testate  sunt  in  omnia  saecula ;"  and  of  these  he  understands 
what  follows  to  the  twenty-ninth  verse.  And  indeed  these, 
from  their  presumed  power  and  influence,  in  the  opinion  of 
the  ancients,  over  all  things  below,  especially  the  sun  and 
moon,  which  presided  over  the  rest,  were  esteemed  apx"'* 
principalities,  powers,  or  dominions  ;  and  they  rejoice  to 
run  their  appointed  course,  continuing  through  all  ages  to 
perform  their  settled  functions,  without  any  fatigue,  hin- 
derance,  or  confusion ;  contrary  to  the  opinion  of  some  of 
the  ancient  philosophers,  who  imagined  that  some  parts 
of  the  world  grew  old  and  decayed,  through  the  disunion 
and  separation  of  the  atoms ;  and  other  parts  were  fashioned 
anew,  and  attained  more  perfection  by  some  lucky  jumble. 
But  the  following  seems  a  more  perfect  rendering  of  the 
Greek,  and  to  give  the  truest  sense ;  viz.  iKoafmuiv  uq  aliiva 
TO.  Ipya  avTov,  he  beautifully  prepared  his  works  for  ever,  or 
to  last  for  ages,  Koi  rag  apx^c  amuv  ttc  ytviag  avTwv,  and 
their  principles  in  their  generations,  or  according  to  their 
kinds,  per  genera  sua  ;  meaning  the  established  and  unal- 
terable principles  of  natural  bodies,  and  alluding  perhaps 
to  the  seed  that  every  thing  hath  in  itself  according  to  its 
kind.  How  consistent  with  this  interpretation  is  the  Mo- 
saic history,  (Gen.  i.  11, 12.)  and  how  doth  the  wonderful 
reproduction  of  every  thing  in  this  congenial  manner  con- 
firm it !  which  harmony  and  regularity  in  God's  works  are 
owing  to  the  principles  he  has  established  in  them,  which 
we  call  their  nature.     Calmet  concurs  in  this  sense,  and 

VOL.  IV. 


gives  the  like  interpretation,  "  II  a  form6  ses  ouvrages  pour 
durer  toujours,  ou  fort  long-tems,  et  il  a  mis  dans  eux  des 
principes  pour  se  reproduire  dans  la  suite  de  tons  les 
siecles.  Depuis  la  creation  du  monde  jusqu'  aujourd'hui, 
et  jusqu'  a  la  consomraation  des  tems,  ses  ouvrages  sub- 
sistent,  et  se  perpetuent,  les  uns  par  la  generation,  et  les 
autres  par  d'autres  voyes  que  le  createur  leur  a  ouvertes.' 
(Com.  inloc.) 

CHAP.  XVII. 

Ver.  2.  XX  JB  gave  them  few  days,  and  a  short  time.}  The 
author  having  briefly  described  the  inanimate,  vegetative, 
and  brute  creation,  in  the  conclusion  of  the  former  chapter, 
in  this  proceeds  to  speak  to  the  formation  of  man,  and  to 
describe  the  faculties  and  powers  wherewith  God  had  en- 
dowed him,  his  original  from  the  ground,  and  his'  short 
continuance  upon  earth,  before  his  return  into  it  again, 
even  a  few  days  comparatively,  ^fiipag  aQiB/xov,  which  is  a 
Hebraism.  Instances  of  this  manner  of  expression  occur 
Gen.  xxxiv.  30.  Deut.  iv.  27.  where  viri  numeri  means  few 
in  number.  Isa.  x.  19.  The  trees  of  his  forest  shall  be  (ac- 
cording to  the  Hebrew)  number,  i.  e.  few,  so  few  that  a 
child  may  tvrite  them,  which  the  LXX.  have  exactly  ex- 
pressed, 01  KaToXtiipdivTtg  air  avrutv  apiOfibg  iaovrai.  But  there 
is  a  passage  in  Job  parallel  to  this,  both  in  the  sense  and 
manner  of  expression.  When  a  few  years  are  come,  then 
shall  I  go  the  way  whence  I  shall  not  return,  where  the 
Hebrew  has,  years  of  number,  and  the  LXX.  £tti  apiOfifira, 
xvi.  22.  Or  it  may  mean,  that  the  days  of  man's  life  were 
numbered,  and  a  certain  time  and  "length  of  life  fixed 
and  determined  for  the  species,  (Job  xiv.  5.)  which  they 
should  not  exceed,  about  nine  hundred  years,  before  the 
flood,  but  after  contracted  to  four  hundred,  two  hundred, 
one  hundred,  and  seventy,  which  was  the  term  in  the  time 
of  the  writer  of  the  ninetieth  psalm,  whether  David  or 
Moses.  And  thus  the  Tigurine  version,  Attribuit  dies  nu- 
meratos  statumque  tempus  hominibus.  Or  it  may  be  ap- 
plied to  Adam  personally,  as  the  Vulgate  seems  to  take  it ; 
that  though  originally  intended  to  be  immortal,  yet,  on  ac- 
count of  his  transgression,  God  pronounced  the  sentence 
of  mortality  upon  him,  and  fixed  a  period  to  his  days. 

Ver.  3.  He  endued  them  with  strength  by  themselves.} 
Kaff"  iavTovg.  According  to  themselves,  suitable  to  their  na- 
ture, Une  force  proportionee  d  sa  nature,  as  Calmet  ex- 
pounds it.  At  first  God  gave  them  an  absolute  empire  or 
dominion  over  the  creatures,  and  after  the  fall,  though  it 
was  somewhat  diminished,  yet  he  left  suflicient  authority 
in  them  for  the  state  and  condition  in  which  he  placed 
them,  sufficient  for  their  preservation  and  defence  against 
injuries,  for  the  procuring  the  necessary  supports  of  life, 
and  accomplishing  their  other  designs.  The  Vulgate  has 
Secundum  se  vestivit  ilium  virtute,  following  a  copy  which 
read  Kaff  iavrov ;  i.  e.  God  gave  him  a  sovereignty  re- 
sembling his  own,  Imperium  quale  suum,  says  Grotius,  and 
so  the  Tigurine  version,  Innuit  ipsos  virtute  sua.  And  in 
this  dominion,  as  well  as  in  the  perfection  of  his  intellec- 
tual nature,  his  likeness  to  God  consisted  :  the  subjection 
of  the  brute  creation  to  man  was  a  consequence  of  his  au- 
thority, or  of  a  dread  impressed  upon  them  from  their  great 
Creator.  Seneca  has  well  expressed  man's  great  prerogative 
in  this  particular,  "  Quisquis  es  iniquus  aestimator  sortis  hu- 
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manae,  cogita  quanta  nobis  tribuerit  parens  noster,  qnanti 
valcntiora  animalia  sub  jugum  misorimus,  quant6  velociora 
consequamur  ;  quam  nihil  sit  mortale  non  sub  ictu  nostro 
positum."  (De  Benefic.  ii.  30.)  And  after  it  follows  (which 
will  serve  to  illustrate  the  sixth  verse),  "tot  virtutes  acce- 
pimus,  totartes,  animuni  denique.cui  nihil  non,  eodemquo 
intendit  moniento,  pervium  est,  &c.  Ita  bene  aestimat-^ 
naturae  indulgentifi,  confitearis  necessc  est,  te  ill!  in  deliciis 
fuisse."  ^- 

Ver.  6.  They  received  the  use  of  the  five  operations  of  the 
Lord,  and  in  the  sixth  place  he  imparted  them  understand- 
ing, and  in  the  seventh  speech,  an  interpreter  of  the  cogita- 
tions thereof]  Many  editions  have  not  this  verse  at  all, 
and  some  few  only  the  latter  part.     It  may  properly  be  in- 
quired what  are  tliefive  operations,  as  they  are  here  called. 
Are  we  to  understand  by  them  the  five  senses,  nivTE  alaOn- 
<T£tc?  the  Arabic  so  takes  it,  enumerating  them  severally. 
Philo  resembles  this  writer  upon  the  subject;  al  iv  r\fxiv  Su- 
vafitiq,  K.  T.  X.     Potentiarum,  quce  nobis  insunt,  sex  indesi- 
nenter  terra  mariqtie  hella  concitant,  quinque  sensus,  et 
sermo  qui  profertur :  illi  desiderio  sensibilium,  quibus  se  non 
potiri  agre  ferunt,  hie  per  os  infrcene  multa  silenda  effu- 
tiens.    At  septimapotentia  est  Mens  Rector,  quce,  quando  in 
potestate  sex  illas  retinet,  vitam  serenam  tranquillamque 
amplectitur.    (De  Abrahamo.)    And  in  another  place  he 
has  the  like  division  ;  only  instead  of  the  understanding  he 
inserts  generatio,  and  makes  the  whole  seven,  which  he 
calls  Ittto  ^vvvifmg  tov  aXoyou,  tlie  seven  faculties  of  the  sen- 
sitive soul,  to  serve  and  act  under  the  to  rryifiovLKov,  or  the 
understanding.  Grotius  also  intimates  as  much ;  but  thinks 
this  latter  part  to  be  a  gloss  crept  into  the  text  from  the 
margin,  by  some  favourer  of  the  stoic  notions ;  who,  be- 
sides the  five  ordinary  senses,  acknowledged  three  other ; 
viz.  TO  (TirtpjuarjKov,  or  generation,  speech,  and  understand- 
ing: but  the  first  of  these  is  now  dropped,  and  omitted. 
Com.  a  Lapide  and  Calmet  reckon  the  five  ivt^^fiara  here 
to  be  the  powers  or  privileges  given  to  man  at  the  creation, 
which  are  mentioned  in  the  foregoing  verses;  viz.  1.  Life. 
2.  Sovereignty  over  the  earth.    3.  Force  or  strength  suita- 
ble and  proportionate  to  his  nature.     4.  Likeness  to  God's 
image.    5.  Dominion  over  all  manner  of  living  things. 
Others  transpose  this  verse,  or  rather  the  sixth  and  seventh 
operations,  and  put  them  after  the  particulars  mentioned 
in  the  verse  following,  where  indeed  they  seem  to  come  in 


better.  Thus  the  Tigurine  version  ranges  them.  Judicium, 
linguam,  oculos,  aures,  et  cor  dedit  eis  ad  cogitandum,  sexto 
quoque  loco  mentem  donavit,  et  septimo  sermonem  operibus 
suis  explicandis.  But  as  the  two  last  are  omitted  in  some 
Greek  editions,  the  Vulgate,  and  Syriac  versions,  it  is  pro- 
bable they  were  added  by  way  of  explanation,  and  inserted 
by  mistake. 

Speech,  an  interpreter  of  the  cogitations  thereof]  Many 
have  been  the  conjectures  of  learned  men  about  the  origi- 
nal of  speech ;  a  very  ingenious  writer  supposes  its  origin 
to  be  from  God,  "  and  that  the  first  man  was  instructed 
by  him  to  speak,  and  that  his  descendants  learnt  to  speak 
by  imitation  from  their  predecessors.     Not  that  God  put 
into  Adam's  mouth  the  very  sounds  which  he  designed  he 
should  use  as  the  names  of  things,  but  gave  him  the  use  of 
an  understanding  to  form  notions  in  his  mind  of  the  things 
about  him,  and  a  power  to  utter  sounds,  which  should  be 
to  himself  the  names  of  things,  according  as  he  might  think 
fit  to  call  them.    These  he  might  teach  Eve,  and  in  time 
both  of  them  teach  their  children,   and  thus  begin  and 
spread  the  first  language  of  the  world.    The  account  which 
Moses  gives  of  Adam's  first  use  of  speech.  Gen.  ii.  19,  20. 
is  entirely  agreeable  to  this,  where  God  sets  before  Adam 
the  creatures  to  put  him  upon  using  the  power  he  had  of 
making  sounds  to  stand  for  names  of  them,  and  he  had  only 
to  fix  to  himself  what  sound  was  to  stand  for  the  name  of 
each  creature,  and  what  he  so  fixed,  that  was  the  name  of 
it."   (Shuckford's  Connex.  vol.  i.  p.  3.)   Tully  dwells  upon 
the  privilege  of  speech  in  men,  and  places  the  difference 
not  only  between  them  and  brutes  in  it,  but  also  between 
men  themselves,  according  to  the  degrees  of  the  perfection 
of  it,  "Hoc  uno  praestamus  maxim^  feris,  quod  colloqui- 
mur  inter  nos,  et  quod  exprimere  dicendo  sensa  possumus. 
Quamobrem  quis  hoc  non  jure  miretur,  summeque  in  eo 
elaborandum  esse  arbitretur,  ut  quo  uno  homines  maxime 
bestiis  praestent,  in   hoc   hominibus  ipsis  antecellant?" 
(De  Orator.) 

Ver.  6.  The  wise  man,  to  inspire  his  pupil,  whom  he 
addressed  himself  to,  xvi.  24.  with  worthy  sentiments  of 
the  Deity,  proceeds  now  to  answer  the  loose  suggestions 
made  in  the  twentieth,  twenty-first,  and  twenty-second 
verses  of  that  chapter.  If  the  reply  be  set  against  the  ob- 
jection, it  will  best  illustrate  the  argument. — 
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CHAP.    XVI. 

Ver.  20.  Kai  iir"  avro'tc  ov  SiavoriOi)aiTai  icapSia.  No  heart 
(here  begin  the  sentiments  of  iXaTTov/uvog  KopSt^,  of  whom 
it  is  said,  ver.  23.  that  he  Stavourai  Tavra)no  heart  can  think 
vpon  these  things. 

Kai  Tag  blovg  aiiTOV  rig  tvOvfiriOriaiTai ;  Who  shall  be  able 
to  ttnderstand  or  conceive  his  ways  ? 

Ver.  21.  Kai  Karaiylg,  r}v  oiiK  oiperai  avOpwnoQ.  It  is  even 
like  a  sudden  gust  of  wind  (Drusius  and  Junius  both  under- 
stand it  comparatively),  which  a  man  cannot  see,  or  know 
whence  it  cometh,  and  whither  it  goeth. 


To  St  irki'iova  rwv  ipywv  avrov  iv  airoKpvij>oig.  Tlie  most 
part  of  his  works  are  hid. 

"  Omnes  peene  veteres  nihil  cognosci,  nihil  percipi,  nihil 
aciri  posse  dixerunt,  in  profundo  veritatem  demersam,  nihil 
veritati  relinqui,  omnia  tenebris  circumfusa  esse  dixerunt." 
(Cic.  Acad.  Qu«st.  lib.  i.) 

This  then,  it  is  manifest,  was  an  old  objection;  and  why 
might  not  Jesus  in  Egypt  learn  this  objection  from  the  gen- 
tile philosophers  ? 


Ver.  22.  "Epya  SiKatoovvnc  tIq  avayyiXit ;  WJio  shall  de- 
clare the  works  of  his  righteousness?  Who  can  find,  or  who 
can  set  forth  and  prove,  any  moral  rectitude  or  beauty  in 
his  ways  or  proceedings  ? 


*H  ri'c  inronivei ;  Or  who  sliall  wait  for  the  declaration  or 
proof  of  his  righteousness  in  his  works  ?  ^aicpav  yap  i?  Sia- 
ftjKH,  for  his  covenant  is  afar  off.  If  there  be  any  such 
thing  as  a  covenant  of  righteousness  and  mercy  with  man, 
there  appear  no  tokens  of  it,  and  why  should  we  wait  in  ex- 
pectation of  its  being  fulfilled  ? 


CHAP.  xvn. 

Ver.  6.  KapStav  iSwKt  SiavoiicrOat  avroig.  He  hath  given 
them  a  heart  to  think.  Men  may  think  on  these  things,  it 
is  their  prerogative,  their  business. 

Ver.  7.  'E7rt<rr/)jut)v  ffuvEcrtwc  iviwXrjaiv  ovtovc.  He  filled 
them  with  the  knowledge  of  understanding  ;  he  hath  given 
them  enough  to  understand  and  conceive  his  ways. 

Kat  ayaOa  Koi  icaica  viriSu^iv  avTolg ;  viz.  Though  men  be 
not  able  to  discover  all  the  operations  of  nature,  yet  they 
are  endowed  with  a  better  knowledge,  the  principles  of 
morality.  Thus  in  Micah  vi.  8.  we  have  a  parallel  passage, 
He  hath  shewed  thee,  O  man,  what  is  good,  and  what  doth 
the  Lord  require,  &c.  which  is  always  understood  of  the  na- 
tural principles  of  religion. 

Ver.  8.  "EflijicE  tow  6(j>da\fiov  avrov  iTn  rag  KopSiac  ai/roiv, 
Bii^ai  avToig  to  fityaXtlov  twv  ipyoiv  avroi.  Though  men 
with  their  bodily  eyes  cannot  discover  all  the  operations  of 
nature,  yet  God  has  imparted  to  them  the  light  of  reason, 
oipOaXfiov  avrov,  a  perception  like  his  own,  intellectual,  in- 
tuitive, whereby  they  may  discover  the  true  beauty  of  his 
works,  viz.  the  moral  design  of  them ;  or  if  we  read  6<j>9a\- 
fiov  aiiriov  here  (as  below  in  ver.  15.  6^3'aXjuwi'  avrov,  in  the 
Alexandrian  MS.  is  avrwv),  it  will  give  another,  and  not  a 
disagreeable  sense  to  the  passage.  It  had  been  objected, 
that  the  most  part  of  his  works  were  hid,  and  that  no  man 
could  see  them;  but  the  wise  man  answers,  that  God  had 
placed  the  eyes  wherewith  these  things  are  seen  in  men's 
hearts;  they  see  with  the  eyes  of  their  understanding.  It 
is  in  this  sense  our  Saviour  says,  6  \v\voq  tov  awfiarog  icrnv 
6  6(j>da\iJi6g.  Matt.  vi.  22.  Either  of  these  senses  will  answer 
the  objection. 

Ver.  9,  10.  Kai  ovofia  ayiaafiov  aXviaovaiv,  'Iva  SoiyHivTai  to 
fityaXtla  rwv  ipywv  avrov.  They  to  whom  he  hath  imparted 
the  perception  abovementioned,  will  praise  his  holy  name, 
and  by  their  praise  most  effectually  declare  and  set  forth 
the  excellency  of  his  works  and  ways ;  and  in  particular 
tKXsKTot,  Israel  his  elect,  his  peculiar  people  are  most  en- 
gaged to  do  this,  as  they  received  and  were  taught  by  his 
law,  and  were  witnesses  of  so  many  miracles  in  Egypt,  and 
in  the  wilderness.  And  thus  Calmet,  II  les  a  remplis  de  ses 
lumieres  et  de  ses  connoisances  pour  le  loiter,  et  Vadorer  dans 
la  consideration  de  ses  ouvrages. 

Ver.  11,  12.  npo<TE0))KEv  avrolg  hriarrjfiriv,  Kai  vouov  ?w»)? 
EKA»)poooT?)(Tei'  avrolg.  Aia^riKtiv  aiwvog  itrrrjai  /xet'  avrwv,  koI 
TO  Kp'ifxara  avrov  vwtSti^tv  avrolg,  viz.  To  the  knowledge 
which  he  imparted  to  them  by  nature,  TrpoaiQr]Kt,  he  hath 
superadded  tTrtoTj'/^jjvf'rfiscip^inam,  as  the  versions  have  it), 
a  rule  of  holy  living,  viz.  by  the  law  of  Moses,  and  has  put 
them  in  present  possession  of  a  law  of  life,  (or  that  pro- 
mises life  to  them  that  observe  it;  Lev.  x.  5.  Ezek.  xx.  11. 
Rom.  X. .').)  He  hath  established  an  everlasting  covenant 
with  them,  and  shewed  them  Kpifiara  avrov,  his  commands 
and  precepts  of  righteousness  and  mercy.  And  this  he  did 
principally  with  regard  to  his  own  people,  to  whom  be- 
longed tlie  law,  and  the  adoption,  and  the  covenant,  pre- 
ferably to  all  others. 
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Here  end  the  objections ;  for  t^traaic  avavrwv  iv  Ttktvry, 
i.  e.  The  trial  of  all  things  is  in  tlie  end,  according  to  our 
version,  is  not  in  the  Vatican,  and  some  other  editions. 
And  it  is  observable  in  both  columns,  that  in  the  order  of 
sentiments  (and  phrases  too)  there  is  a  likeness  and  rela- 
tion between  the  verses  cited  from  the  former  chapter,  and 
those  produced  as  corresponding  with  them  in  this :  and 
therefore,  though  this  author's  manner  of  writing  in  general 
is  rather  sententious  than  argumentative,  yet  it  is  no  im- 
probable conjecture,  that  a  formal  answer  is  here  designed 
to  some  sceptical  objections  before  advanced,  and  it  is 
continued  under  a  little  difference  of  expression,  ver.  16. 
19,  20,  &c.  of  chap.  xvii.  where  the  discipline  that  the  Is- 
raelites were  under  is  more  plainly  spoken  of. 

"Ver.  13.  Their  eyes  saw  the  majesty  of  his  glory,  and  their 
ears  heard  his  glorious  voice.  Ver.  14.  And  he  said  unto 
them,  Beware  of  all  unrighteousness,  and  he  gave  every  man 
commandment  concerning  his  neighbour."]  God  manifested 
his  glory,  when  -be  appeared  on  Mount  Sinai  at  the  deli- 
very of  his  law,  when  his  people  saw  the  lightnings  and 
heard  the  thunderings,  called  here  his  glorious  voice,  as  the 
Hebrews  ordinarily  expressed  it,  Psal.  xxix.  4.  By  giving 
the  law,  God  did  not  only  provide  for  the  establishment  of 
his  own  worship,  and  the  decent  performance  of  it,  but  it 
was  promulgated  likewise  for  the  good  of  man,  and  of  so- 
ciety in  general.  He  therein  orders  every  man  to  love  his 
neighbour,  to  live  in  peace  and  on  terms  of  friendship  with 
him,  to  abstain  from  theft,  and  to  do  no  act  of  violence  and 
injustice;  to  be  tender  of  his  reputation,  to  beware  of 
slander  and  false  witness,  and  to  be  aiding  and  assisting 
to  him  under  any  calamity  or  distress,  as  may  be  seen 
at  large,  Exod.  xx. — xxiii.  By  unrighteousness,  Grotius 
thinks  not  any  of  the  instances  of  wrong,  here  enumerated, 
to  be  meant ;  but  the  worship  of  false  gods,  and  the  sin  of 
perjury,  in  defiance  of  the  true  one,  which  the  Israelites 
expressly  engaged  to  avoid.  Josh.  xxiv.  16.  If  this  last 
sense  be  admitted,  the  author  may  be  supposed  here  to  re- 
fer to  both  tables  of  the  Decalogue. 

Ver.  15.  Their  ways  are  ever  before  him,  and  shall  not  be 
hid  from  his  eyes.]  This  observation  is  true  with  regard  to 
the  actions  of  all  mankind,  but  it  rather  respects  the  Is- 
raelites in  particular,  who  are  spoken  of  before  and  after, 
and  means,  that  as  God  gave  them  a  law,  so  he  took  notice 
how  they  observed  it,  his  eyes  were  over  them  for  that 
purpose.  He  took  cognizance  of  their  whole  conduct,  as 
a  legislator  tender  of  his  rights  and  jealous  of  his  honour, 
in  order  to  punish  or  reward  them,  as  they  should  respect- 
ively deserve.  His  eye  was  not  so  intent  upon  the  be- 
haviour of  other  nations,  who  were  not  favoured  with  a 
like  knowledge  of  his  laws,  nor  bound  by  any  positive 
covenant  to  the  observance  of  them,  nor  were  under  his 
government  so  immediately  ;  or,  the  meaning  may  be,  that 
during  the  long  march  of  the  Israelites  in  the  wilderness, 
God  went  along  with  them,  directed  their  ways,  and  con- 
ducted them  as  their  guide,  in  the  day-time  by  a  cloudy 
pillar,  and  all  the  night  by  a  light  of  fire.  This  sense  Gro- 
tius prefers :  the  next  verse  is  not  in  the  Vatican,  nor  in 
the  Vulgate,  it  is  manifestly  taken  from  Ezek.  xxxvi.  26. 

Ver.  17.  For  in  the  division  of  the  nations  of  the  whole 
earth,  he  set  a  ruler  over  every  people,  but  Israel  is  the 
Lord's  portion.]  'EKacni^  t^vii  KaHaTriaiv  rryoviiivov.  When 
God  distributed  the  earth  among  the  several  nations,  and 


appointed  kings  and  rulers  over  the  principal  parts  of  it, 
the  people  of  Israel  he  reserved  for  his  own  peculium  ;  he 
chose  the  heritage  of  Jacob  out  of  all  nations  to  be  under 
his  more  especial  care,  and  to  enjoy  great  and  .singular 
privileges  :  for  he  not  only  put  them  into  possession  of  a 
fruitful  Canaan,  but  did  them  the  particular  honour  of  be- 
ing their  king ;  by  him  they  were  directed  in  all  cases  which 
concerned  their  state,  and  by  him  were  led  forth  to  battle, 
so  that  their  form  of  government  was  properly  a  theo- 
cracy, till  the  time  of  Saul,  when,  like  other  nations,  they 
would  have  a  temporal  king  over  them,  to  their  great  de- 
triment and  disgrace.  Josephus  gives  the  like  account  of 
the  original  form  of  the  Jewish  polity;  that  while  other  na- 
tions preferred  some  monarchy,  others  aristocracy,  or  de- 
mocracy, their  legislator  overlooked  all  these,  and  ap- 
pointed GtoKpoTiav  TO  iroXiTivfia,  ^i^  rjjv  ap-\r)v  Kai  to  Kparog 
avadiiQ,  KOI  TTthac  iiQ  SKtlvov  OTravrac  aipop^v,  wc  airiov  awavTwv 
ovra  Tu)v  ayadwv,  k.  r.  X,  (Cont.  Ap.  lib.  ii.)  Our  author 
here  alludes  to  Deut.  xxxii.  8,  9.  When  the  Most  High 
divided  to  the  nations  their  inheritance,  when  he  separated 
the  sons  of  Adam,  he  set  the  bounds  of  the  people  according 
to  the  number  of  the  children  of  Israel;  for  the  Lord's  por- 
tion is  his  people  ;  Jacob  is  the  lot  of  his  inheritance.  Both 
ancient  and  modem  interpreters  have  thought,  that  the  son 
of  Sirach  here,  and  also  the  passage  just  cited,  refer  to  an 
opinion,  which  was  pretty  common,  that  every  nation  has 
its  tutelar  angel,  an  riyovfuvog,  or  ministering  angel,  to  pre- 
side over  it,  but  that  God  himself  was  such  in  a  more  emi- 
nent degree  to  the  people  of  Israel.  The  version  of  the 
LXX.  seems  to  have  given  rise  to  this  opinion,  for  the 
rendering  of  Deut.  xxxii.  8.  is  art  Stt/utpi^tv  6  vxpKrro^  ra 
Wvi)  ....  ?<TTi)(T£v  opia  Wt'Qv  Kor'  apiO/ibv  ayytXwv  Stow.  And 
accordingly,  by  the  prince  of  Persia  and  of  Greece,  men- 
tioned in  the  book  of  Daniel,  some  understand  particular 
angels  which  presided  over  those  people,  as  others  have 
asserted,  that  the  care  of  the  Jewish  people  was  committed 
to  the  archangel  Michael.  (See  Theod.  and  Jer.  Com.  in 
Dan.)  Indeed,  this  opinion  of  the  kingdoms  of  the  world 
being  subject  to  the  government  of  angels,  was  maintained 
by  many  of  the  primitive,  especially  the  Greek  fathers ;  but 
it  is  now  plain  from  whence  these,  who  followed  the  Septua- 
gint  translation,  borrowed  their  notion.  Bochart  and  De 
Muis  agree,  that  those  interpreters  themselves  were  mistaken 
through  a  bad  copy,  and  that  the  omission  of  some  letters 
therein  led  them  into  this  error.  (Phaleg.  lib.  i.  cap.  15.) 

Ver.  18.  Whom  being  his  first-born,  he  nourisheth  ivilh 
discipline,  and  giving  him  the  light  of  his  love,  doth  not  for- 
sake him.]  *(Iic  ayawi)<TtiiiQ  is  a  particular  expression,  tliere 
is  a  parallel  one,  ver.  26.  ^wrtCT/noe  vydag.  Out  of  the  whole 
race  of  mankind  did  God  select  the  Jews,  among  whom  he 
dwelt  in  a  particular  and  extraordinary  manner,  the  Divine 
Majesty  residing  over  the  mercy-seat.  These  he  singled 
out  to  be  a  holy  nation,  and  marked  them  as  his  own  peo- 
ple by  circumcision,  which  was  a  character  of  genealogical 
sanctity,  and  by  instituting  the  Passover,  which  federally 
united  them  to  him,  and  among  one  another.  This  seed  of 
Jacob,  so  dear  and  beloved  by  God,  was  as  much  blessed 
by  him  above  all  other  people,  as  the  first-born  commonly 
is  above  the  rest  of  the  children.  And  so,  when  God  calls 
David  his  first-bom,  it  follows  immediately,  /  will  make 
him  higher  than  the  kings  of  the  earth.  (Psal.  Ixxxix.  28.) 
God  always  regarded  Israel  with  a  favourable  eye,  and 
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though  he  suffered  other  nations  to  walk  in  their  own  ways, 
(Acts  xiv.  16.)  and  looked  upon  them  with  a  sort  of  indif- 
ference in  comparison,  yet  to  Israel  he  afforded  the  light 
of  his  countenance,  and  of  his  saving  truth.  He  gave  sig- 
nal proofs  of  his  affection  for  them,  by  continually  watch- 
ing over  them  for  good ;  he  intended  their  happiness  in  all 
his  dealings  with  them,  and  pursued  it  even  in  his  correc- 
tions and  severest  dispensations  towards  them,  recalling 
them  to  their  duty,  and  inviting  them,  in  the  tenderest 
manner,  to  return  into  the  right  way,  and  receiving  them  to 
mercy  and  favour  upon  their  repentance  and  amendment. 
This  whole  verse  is  omitted  in  the  Vatican  and  in  the 
Vulgate. 

Ver.  21.  But  the  Lord  being  gracious,  and  knowing  his 
workmanship,  neither  left  nor  forsook  them,  but  spared 
them.]  As  the  sense  of  the  foregoing  verse  is  well  expressed 
by  the  Psalmist,  He  set  their  misdeeds  before  him,  and  their 
secret  sins  in  the  light  of  his  countenance;  (Psal.  xc.  8.)  so 
this  seems  to  allude  to  Psal.  Ixxviii.  37—39.  where,  speak- 
ing of  the  same  Israelites,  he  says.  That  though  their  heart 
was  not  whole  with  God,  neither  continued  they  steadfast  in 
his  covenant,  yet  he  was  so  merciful,  that  he  forgave  their 
misdeeds,  and  destroyed  them  not :  yea,  many  a  time  turned  he 
his  wrath  away,  and  would  not  suffer  his  whole  displeasure 
to  arise,  for  he  considered  that  they  were  but  flesh.  'Ejuvj)(76»j 
&rL  «rop?  tim,  which  is  more  fully  expressed,  Psal.  ciii.  13, 
14.  of  the  faithful  iu  general ;  As  a  father  pitieth  his  own 
children,  even  so  hath  the  Lord  mercy  on  them  that  fear 
him,  for  he  knoweth  whereof  we  are  made,  he  remembereth 
that  we  are  but  dust.  Auroc  tyvui  to  nXaaixa  ti/iuv  ;  the  very 
expression  used  by  this  writer. 

Ver.  22.  The  alms  of  a  man  is  as  a  signet  with  him,  and 
he  tvill  keep  the  good  deeds  of  man  as  the  apple  of  his  eye.] 
By  alms  we  may  here  understand  all  the  good  which  a  man 
does  his  neighbour,  every  action  of  piety  and  mercy  per- 
formed by  him,  which  God  will  favourably  receive,  and 
keep  in  remembrance,  and  lay  it  among  his  precious  trea- 
sures, to  reward  and  recompense  it  to  the  beneficent  man 
and  his  posterity.  The  value  God  sets  upon  acts  of  mercy 
and  kindness,  is  expressed  here  by  the  metaphor  of  the 
apple  of  the  eye,  and  the  signet  on  the  right  hand :  see  Jer. 
xxii.  24.  Haggai  ii.  23.  Cant.  viii.  G.  where  the  seal  or  sig- 
net denotes  what  is  near  and  dear  to  a  man,  and,  as  such, 
is  preserved,  and  always  under  his  eye  and  care.  Messieurs 
of  Port-Royal,  from  this  latter  comparison,  apply  what  is 
here  said  of  alms  to  acts  of  charity  done  in  secret,  which 
are  as  a  valuable  thing  sealed  up,  till  they  are  laid  open  by 
God,  and  by  hira  publicly  rewarded.  The  connexion  of 
this  verse  ^ith  what  precedes  is  not  very  clear;  Calmet 
and  Bossuct  give  the  following, — That  as  men's  unrighteous 
deeds  are  always  before  the  Lord,  so  are  their  good  deeds 
likewise,  and  particularly  acts  of  charity  and  loving-kind- 
ness, which  though  unobserved  of  others,  and  for  a  time 
perhaps  unanswered  to  the  giver,  yet  are  not  fruitless  or 
lost;  God  deposits  them  among  his  treasures,  and  when  he 
maketh  up  his  precious  jewels  will  remember  them. 

Ver.  23.  Afterward  he  tvill  rise  up  and  reward  them,  and 
render  their  recompence  upon  tlieir  Mads.]  If  we  join  the 
words  in  the  latter  end  of  the  former  verse,  viz.  He  will  give 
repentance  to  his  sons  and  daughters,  to  this  verse,  the 
sense  will  then  be, — That  God  will  not  strike  or  punish  a 
sinner  immediately,  or  iu  the  act  and  instant  of  committing 


the  sin,  but  will  give  time  to  repent,  and  an  opportunity  to 
return  to  him ;  but  if,  after  allowing  him  time,  he  defers  his 
amendment,  and  shews  no  sign  of  sorrow  or  conversion, 
God,  who  seemingly  connived  at  his  sins,  will  then  rouse 
himself  in  his  anger,  and  punish  him  the  more  severely:, 
for  so  the  phrase  of  rendering  a  recompence  upon  men's 
heads  is  more  generally  taken.  But  if  we  omit  that  sen- 
tence, which  is  neither  in  the  Vat.  nor  Aid.  edition,  nor  in 
the  Vulgate,  then  this  verse  will  admit  of  another  sensci  as 
connected  with  the  foregoing;  riz.  That  God  keeps  the  re- 
membrance of  alms  and  good  works  as  precious  as  a  signet, 
and  as  dear  as  the  apple  of  an  eye;  and  though  for  the  pre- 
sent he  may  not  distinguish  the  donors,  yet  the  time  will 
come  when  he  will  arise  to  reward  them,  and  .111  such  bene- 
ficent souls  with  peculiar  marks  of  his  favour  :  like  a  kind 
master,  who  recompenses  the  faithfulness  of  his  servants, 
or  a  general,  who  heaps  upon  his  soldiers  such  marks  of 
honour,  as  are  proportionate  to  their  merit.  And  this  God 
will  do  either  in  this  life,  by  outward  blessings  and  pros- 
perity, or  hereafter,  by  receiving  them  into  everlasting  ha- 
bitations. 

Ver.  24.  But  unto  them  that  repent,  he  granted  them  re- 
turn, and  comforted  those  tliat  failed  in  patience.]  This  is 
but  inaccurately  rendered  ;  it  should  either  be,  Unto  them 
that  will  repent,  he  giveth  them  grace  to  return^  as  the  Ge- 
neva version  has  it ;  or.  Unto  them  that  repented,  he  granted 
them  a  return  into  his  favour,  was  willing  to  receive  every 
penitent,  and  to  comfort  the  broken-hearted.  In  the  former 
acceptation  the  sense  is.  That  sinners  cannot  with  reason 
blame  God  who  uses  all  methods  to  reclaim  them ;  he  illu- 
minates them  by  his  grace,  he  instructs  them  by  his  word, 
he  admonishes,  he  threatens,  he  corrects,  he  recalls,  such  as 
wander  from  their  duty,  he  waits  their  return  with  patience, 
and  receives  them  upon  their  repentance,  and  thereby  com- 
forts such  as  would  otherwise  be  discouraged,  and  despair. 
But  if  we  take  it  in  the  latter  sense,  we  may  then,  with 
Grotius,  understand  this  and  the  foregoing  verse  of  the 
persons  mentioned  ver.  20.  whose  sins  being  before  the 
Lord,  and  obstinately  continued  in,  he  will,  after  waiting 
some  time  for  their  amendment,  proceed  to  punish  them ; 
and  then  it  follows,  by  way  of  antithesis,  But  to  such  as 
repented,  and  whose  sins  were  thereby  done  away  from  be- 
fore the  Lord,  whether  Israelites  or  others,  he  was  disposed 
to  be  merciful  and  gracious,  and  to  bestow  his  grace  upon 
them,  to  keep  them  again  from  falling. 

Ver.  27.  Who  shall  praise  the  Most  High  in  the  grave, 
instead  of  them  which  live,  and  give  thanks  ?]  i.  e.  The 
living  only  can  pay  their  devotions  to  God,  and  therefore 
repentance  should  not  be  deferred  till  the  time  of  death, 
when  it  will  be  too  late  to  think  of  it.  In  this  author's 
time,  ^Srjc  was  used  by  the  Jews,  as  it  was  also  among  the 
Greeks,  to  signify  the  grave  or  death  ;  and  death  and  hades 
are  frequently  joined  as  synonymous.  See  2  Sam.  xxii.  (5. 
Ecclus.  xlviii.  5.  and  particularly  Isa.  xxxviii.  18, 19.  where 
01  iv  qSov  and  ol  a-rrodavovTi^  are  the  same,  and  opposed  to 
the  living,  the  living,  who  alone  have  the  ability  to  praise 
God ;  for,  as  the  same  inspired  writer  goes  on,  such  as  go 
down  into  the  pit  cannot  hope  for  his  truth,  t»jv  iXtr^fjiocwviiv, 
his  mercy.  In  death,  (says  the  Psalmist,  vi.  5.)  (het'e  is  no 
remembrance  of  thee,  and  who  shall  give  thee  thanks  in 
bMiV,  in  the  grave,  or  pit?  And  so  Psal.  cxv.  17.  The  dead 
praise  not  thee,  O  Lord,  neither  all  they  that  go  down  into 
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silence,  but  we  will  praise  the  Lord  ;  which  the  LXX.  ren- 
der more  explicitly,  ovk  ol  vtKpol  alviaovai  at,  d/pit.  .  aW 
Vfitig  01  KtovTt^  (vXoyi'iaofiiv  rbv  KV(>tov,  k.  t.  X.  Thus  also, 
Psal.  Ixxxviii.  10.  Dost  thou  shew  ivonders  among  the  dead, 
or  shall  the  dead  rise  up  again  and  praise  thee  ?  where  the 
rendering  of  the  LXX.  is  surprisingly  faulty,  /ui)  to7c  veKpoTc 
■KOiijattQ  ^avfiaata,  i)  larpol  avatm'ierovm  koI  iKonoXoyi1<fovTa[  aoC 
the  Hebrew  %vord  is  D'KB'l,  and  signifies  gigantes  or  mor- 
tui ;  they  fell  into  this  error  by  mistaking  the  radix,  and 
deriving  the  word  from  iOl,  sanatus  fuit.  The  Vulgate, 
too,  implicitly  following  that  version,  retains  the  same  mis- 
take. 

Ver.  28.  Thanksgiving  perisheth  from  the  dead,  as  from 
one  that  is  not:  the  living  and  sound  in  heart  shall  praise 
the  Lord.']  i.  e.  The  duties  of  religion  cannot  be  performed 
by  one  who  is  not  in  a  state  of  existence,  nor  by  one  that 
is  taken  away  from  the  land  of  the  living.  Nticpoc,  or  fxrt 
wv,  means  not  one  that  is  annihilated,  or  quite  ceased  to 
be,  or  is  become  as  nothing,  as  is  the  Vulgate  exceptiona- 
ble rendering.  Ante  mortem  confitere,  a  mortuo  quasi  nihil, 
peril  confessio.  Josephus,  in  the  very  chapter  in  which  he 
asserts  the  immortality  of  the  soul,  says.  We  have  re- 
ceived from  God  our  being,  ical  to  /iijwVt  ilvax  ttoXiv  tKilvt^ 
Zl^ontv  i.  e.  to  him  we  render  again,  or  owe  our  not  being, 
by  the  return  of  that  soul  which  he  had  given  us.  (De  Bell. 
Jud.  lib.  iii.  cap.  25.)  By  the  living  and  sound  in  heart, 
we  are  not  to  understand  such  only  as  are  alive  and  in 
health,  or  who  are  easy  in  their  minds,  and  flourishing  in 
their  circumstances  ;  but  such  as  are  alive  unto  righteous- 
ness, and  turn  unto  the  Lord  in  holiness ;  who  are  con- 
trite, and  even  broken-hearted,  who  have  experienced,  or 
hope  to  taste  of  God's  mercy  to  them,  under  a  lively  sense 
of  their  guilt,  or  the  smart  of  some  great  calamity  and  af- 
fliction ;  and  so  the  sense  will  be  nearly  the  same  with  Ba- 
ruch,  ii.  17.  The  dead  ivho  are  in  their  graves,  whose  souls 
are  taken  from  their  bodies,  will  give  unto  the  Lord  neither 
praise  nor  righteousness  ;  but  the  soul  that  is  greatly  vexed, 
which  goeth  stooping  and  feeble,  shall  give  thee  praise  and 
righteousness,  O  Lord. 

Ver.  30.  For  all  things  cannot  be  in  men,  because  the  Son 
of  man  is  not  immortal.]  Great  reason  is  there  that  God 
should  be  so  merciful  to  his  creatures,  and  condescend  to 
pardon  their  weakness  and  follies,  for  men  are  neither  im- 
peccable nor  immortal ;  they  are  so  encompassed  about 
with  infirmities,  that  perfection  is  not  to  be  expected  from 
them;  they  are,  as  Abraham  in  great  humility  says  of  him- 
self, sinful  dust  and  ashes,  and  their  days  are  few,  as  well 
as  strictly  and  literally  evil,  and  therefore  is  the  Lord  gra- 
cious, knowing  his  workmanship,  of  what  perishable,  cor- 
rupt, and  frail  materials  it  is  made.  The  author  enlarges 
here  upon  God's  mercy,  as  a  farther  argument  to  invite  men 
to  repentance,  and  upon  the  shortness  of  life,  as  a  powerful 
motive  to  set  about  it  speedily. 

Ver.  31.  What  is  brighter  than  the  sun  ?  yet  the  light 
thereof  failefh  ;  and  flesh  and  blood  will  imagine  evil.]  Our 
translators  seem  to  have  understood  the  sentiment  express- 
ed here,  by  their  reference  to  a  parallel  passage  in  the  mar- 
gin (Job  XXV.  4,  5.  which  is  to  the  very  same  sen.se  in 
other  words),  but  they  have  not  rendered  it  so  accurately  as 
they  might  have  done.  Wliat  is  brighter  than  the  sun  ?  koi 
TovTo  iicXi'nrH,  yet  it  hath  its  eclipses.  If  it  be  said  that 
rovro  cannot  be  referred  to  vXiog,  I  answer,  neither  is  it  ne- 


cessary that  it  should,  but  may  be  referred  to  ri  ^fxorttvoTipov 
immediately  preceding.  If  among  God's  works  there  be 
any  thing  brighter  than  the  sun,  yet  even  that  is  not  with- 
out its  defects.  And  thus  Bossuet,  Quid  lucidius  sole? 
et  tamen  hoc  (lucidissimum)  eclipsin  patitur:  much  less 
can  human  nature  be  accounted  perfect,  for  flesh  and  blood 
will  imagine  evil.  I  prefer  this  reading,  not  only  because 
it  is  confirmed  by  tlie  Alexandrian  copy,  but  because  the 
other,  TrovTipoc  tv6vfir]0riaiTai  trapKa  kol  aifia,  is  limited  only  to 
bad  men ;  whereas  the  passage  seems  rather  to  relate  to  the 
whole  species,  which  is  naturally  more  subject  to  failings 
than  the  sun  is  to  eclipses,  and  the  defects  of  both  cannot 
be  concealed. 

Ver.  32.  He  vieweth  the  power  of  the  height  of  heaven, 
and  all  men  are  but  earth  and  ashes?]  Avvafiiv  S^ouc  ovpa- 
vov  auToc  lirioKtiTTtTai.  It  should  rather  be  rendered  here, 
he  visiteth,  chideth,  finding  fault  with  the  powers  of  heaven: 
Syriac,  Virtutes  coeli  judical ;  as  before,  xvi.  18.  Behold 
the  heaven,  and  the  Jieaven  of  heavens  shall  be  moved,  iv  r§ 
inKiKoiry  aiirov,  when  he  shall  visit  or  animadvert  upon 
them.  Avvafiiv  v^/ovg  ovpavov  is  either  the  sun  mentioned 
just  before,  who  is  represented  as  going  forth  in  his  strength 
like  a  giant,  &c.  or  the  whole  host  of  heaven ;  viz.  the  stars, 
the  powers  of  heaven  that  shall  be  shaken  at  his  coming. 
Avva/iiv  vxjjovf  is  only  a  Hebraism  for  the  high  powers. 
And  all  men  are  but  dust  and  ashes;  viz.  greatly  abased  in 
God's  sight,  in  comparison  of  some  of  his  other  works. 
So  in  Job,  The  stars  are  not  pure  in  his  sight,  how  much 
less  man  that  is  a  worm  ?  These  which  shine  so  bright  to 
our  view,  are  but  as  darkness  to  his  all-piercing  eye,  and 
in  comparison  of  the  infinite  purity  of  his  nature ;  whom, 
if  God  considers  and  looks  down  upon  as  infinitely  be- 
neath him,  of  how  small  consequence  and  account  is  the 
race  of  men  who  are  earth  in  their  principle,  and  ashes  at 
their  dissolution  ?  When  our  author  thus  beautifully  sets 
forth  the  greatness  of  God,  and  the  meanness  of  man,  how 
affecting  is  the  comparison,  and  how  just  the  contrast ! 
How  does  it  enlarge  our  ideas,  and  exalt  our  sentiments  of 
the  Deity,  and  at  the  same  time  shame  and  confound  all 
human  pride  and  greatness  !  The  sense  given  of  this  pas- 
sage is  confirmed  by  the  true  rendering  of  the  first  verse  of 
the  next  chapter. 

CHAP.    XVIII. 

Ver.  1.  JJLE  that  liveth  for  ever  created  all  things  in  ge- 
neral.] 'Ektict*  to  vavra  Koivtf.  Creavit  omnia  simul,  Vulgate, 
which  means,  according  to  some,  that  without  him  was  not 
any  thing  made  that  was  made,  in  opposition  to  such  as 
would  have  God  to  be  an  idle  spectator,  not  minding  or 
concerning  himself  with  the  world,  especially  the  lesser, 
and  seemingly  more  insignificant  parts  of  it :  or  such,  es- 
pecially the  Manichees,  who  held,  that  part  only  of  the 
world  was  created  by  God,  and  not  the  whole.  Others, 
and  particularly  St.  Austin,  have  from  hence  maintained, 
that  all  things  were  created  by  God,  not  in  the  interval  of 
six  days,  as  is  the  Mosaic  account,  but  in  "  eodem  mo- 
mento,  sen  in  eodem  nunc,"  that  the  heavens,  and  the  earth, 
and  the  future  seeds  from  whence  all  other  things  were  to 
be  produced,  were  all  created  in  the  same  individual  in- 
stant. Others  have  held,  that  God  created  at  once  all  the 
matter  of  the  universe,  a  chaos,  to  serve  as  the  basis  upoa 
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which  all  things  were  to  be  built,  and  from  whence  all 
things  to  be  produced  in  the  successive  work  of  the  six 
days,  were  to  have  their  rise  and  materials.     But  none 
of  these  opinions  give  so  just  an  account  of  the   crea- 
tion as  that  of  Moses,  for  neither  were  all  things  created 
together,  nor  the  shapeless  mass  of  matter  by  itself,  nor 
were  they  all  made  at  once  in  point  of  time.     Koivy  in  thi'j 
place  does  not  respect  the  time  of  the  creation,  but  rather 
the  universality  of  it,  (see  Possel.  Praefat.  ad  Syntax.)  viz. 
that  all  things  in  general  were  made  by  God  without  excep- 
tion or  distinction ;  that  they  were  created  by  him,  not 
merely  set  in  order  by  intervals,  and  degrees  of  time,  and 
particularly  that  the  cosmogony  was  the  successive  work 
of  six  days.  Junius  understands  by  Koivlj,  that  God  created 
all  things  upon  a  level,  communi  lege,  subject  to  one  com- 
mon law,  both  of  production  and  dissolution.     (Com.  in 
loc.)  See  Jackson's  Works,  tom.  ii.  p.  132.  where  this  pas- 
sage is  very  fully  and  learnedly  discussed.    But  though  the 
sense  of  our  version  is  a  good  interpretation  of  koiv^,  yet 
I  conceive  it  is  not  the  true  one ;  for  undoubtedly  the  ori- 
ginal, which  is  rendered  Kotvy,  was  ^n  commune,  in  the  sense 
o{ prqfanum.    Kotvug  is  the  same  as  aicaflaprof,  and  by  it  the 
LXX.  generally,  if  not  always,  express  it.  It  occurs  in  this 
sense,  1  Mace.  i.  50 — 69.   So  koivov  jj  aKuOaprov,  in  St.  Pe- 
ter's vision,  is  common  or  unclean  ;  and  tKTiat  ra  iravra  Koivy, 
Kugiog  fiovog  SiKaiwOrtairai,  therefore,  means  here,  that  God 
hath  created  all  things  (comparatively)  unclean,  and  the 
Lord  alone  will  be  justified,  or  found  just,  when  he   is 
judged.  (Psal.  li.)    The  Arabic  version  hath  glanced  upon 
this  sense,   totus  mundus  corrumpetur.    But  indeed  our 
translators  have  themselves  confirmed  it,  (ver.  3.)  He  is 
king  of  all,  by  his  power  dividing  holy  things  among  them 
from  the  profane.     The  opposition  between  /H  and  UDp  is 
well  known  ;  the  latter  is  proper  to  God  alone,  in  compa- 
rison of  whom  all  things  besides  are  common  and  unclean. 
From  hence  to  ver.  15.  is  a  continuation  of  the  subject  of 
the  la.st  chapter;  viz.  the  majesty  and  power  of  God,  and  the 
weakness  and  frailty  of  man.  And  in  the  sense  which  is  now 
oflFered,  the  connexion  is  certainly  more  visible,  and  the  com- 
parison or  contrast  better  preserved.    (See  the  last  note.) 

Ver.  3.  Who  governeth  the  world  with  the  palm  of  his 
hand,  and  all  things  obey  his  will,  for  he  is  tlie  king  of  all, 
by  his  power  dividing  holy  things  among  them  from  pro- 
fane.} Almost  all  the  editions  have  oIkiZojv  tov  Koafiov,  which 
Junius  and  most  of  the  Latin  interpreters  here  follow;  but 
the  true  reading  undoubtedly  is  oiaiciSwv  tov  Koa/iov,  as 
Hoeschelius  and  Grabe  have  it.  Our  translators  have 
wrongly  placed  the  comma  after  king  of  all,  it  .should  be — 
he  is  the  king  of  all  by  his  power,  which  is  agreeable  to  all 
the  Greek  copies,  which  read,  ahroQ  (iamXiug  navrwv  tv 
tcparu  avTov.  And  indeed  it  suits  this  better  than  the  fol- 
lowing sentence,  dividing  holy  things  among  tliem  from 
profane,  which  was  rather  an  act  of  wisdom  than  of  power, 
for  he  made  some  days  and  places  for  weighty  reasons 
more  holy  than  others,  as  some  parts  of  the  sacrifices  also 
were  more  so  than  the  rest :  the  like  may  be  observed  with 
respect  to  persons,  for  he  separated  the  people  of  Israel 
from  the  whole  gentile  world,  to  be  a  holy  nation  to  him, 
and,  among  these,  the  tribe  of  Levi  to  be  in  a  more  pecu- 
liar manner  his  own.  And  in  general  it  may  be  said,  that 
he  has  put  an  essential  difference  between  holy  and  pro- 
fane, and  hath  commanded  all  mankind  to  be  holy,  and  to 


touch  not  the  unclean  thing.    The  Vatican  wholly  omits 
this  verse,  as  does  the  Vulgate. 

Ver.  5.  Who  shall  number  the  strength  of  his  majesty? 
and  who  shall  also  tell  out  his  mercies  ?}  As  his  majesty  is, 
so  is  his  mercy  infinite,  (Ecclus.  ii.  18.)  and  cannot  be 
sufficiently  displayed.  According  to  Calmet  the  sense  is, 
that  though  a  man  should  be  able  to  speak  of  and  describe 
the  might  of  his  marvellous  acts,  Swa^ti/  twv  <j>oficpwv  avrov, 
(Psal.cxlv.6.)  or,  according  to  this  writer,  Koarog  fitjaXwav- 
vt)g  avTov,  yet  who  could  be  able  to  declare  and  publish  the 
many  instances  of  his  mercy?  which  are  the  most  surprising 
of  all  his  other  works,  and  far  beyond  them.  "  Et  quand 
on  pourroit  annoncer  ses  grandeurs  et  ses  merveilles,  qui 
pourroit  publier  ses  misericordes  ?  Car  sa  misericorde  est 
au-dessus  de  toutes  ses  oeuvres."  And  in  this  sense  he  un- 
derstands Psal.  cxlv.  9.  where  the  Psalmist,  after  having 
given  this  remarkable  character  of  God,  that  he  is  gracious 
and  merciful,  long-suffering,  and  of  great  goodness,  adds  im- 
mediately, Miserationes  ejus  super  omnia  opera  ejus,  which, 
De  Muis  says,  many  expound, — that  his  mercy  is  above  all 
his  (other)  works.  But  this  is  not  countenanced  by  the 
rendering  of  the  LXX.  which  is  not  virip,  but  iir\  trdvTa  ra 
tpya  avTov,  which  expresses  his  very  great  regard  for  all  his 
works,  but  gives  no  preference  to  his  mercy  :  Psal.  xl.  5,  6. 
best  expresses  the  sense  of  this  place. 

Ver.  6.  As  for  the  wondrous  works  of  the  Lord,  there  may 
be  nothing  taken  from  them,  neither  may  any  thing  he  put 
unto  them,  neither  can  the  ground  of  them  be  found  out. 
Ver.  7.  When  a  man  hath  done,  then  he  beginneth ;  and 
when  he  leaveth  off,  then  he  shall  be  doubtful.']  Tore  ap^tTai, 
then  he  is  to  begin  again  ;  or  perhaps  the  true  reading  may 
be,  TOTi  apyjrrai,  then  he  must  begin  again,  he  is  as  far  off 
as  ever,  and  when  he  has  finished  his  inquiry  or  search, 
he  will  be  doubtful,  or  rather,  as  the  word  is  used  1  Mace, 
iii.  31.  he  will  be  perplexed  and  confounded.  The  sense  of 
the  whole  is.  Though  a  man  should  exert  himself  to  the 
utmost,  to  penetrate  into  and  fathom  the  depth  of  God's 
greatness,  to  explain  his  nature,  or  unravel  the  mysteries 
of  his  providence,  or  should  exhaust  his  whole  store  of 
grateful  eloquence  to  praise  him  for  his  noble  acts,  yet  he 
will  find,  nevertheless,  that  he  can  neither  conceive  nor 
speak  high  enough  of  his  perfections,  nor  invent  any  thing 
that  can  come  near  or  resemble  what  he  is.    And  when  he 
thinks  that  he  has  made  a  good  progress  towards  a  dis- 
covery, he  will  acknowledge,  with  profound  astonishment, 
that  more  remains  to  be  added  than  is  hitherto  done.    One 
is  not  properly  convinced  that  he  is  ignorant  of  God,  that 
he  cannot  understand  all  or  any  of  his  secrets,  the  causes 
of  his  will,  or  the  design  of  his  operations,  till  he  has  well 
considered  and  studied  him :   the  more  he  meditates  and 
thinks  upon  him,  the  more  he  will  find  him  out  of  reach, 
that  his  counsels  are  deep,  his  dispensations  mysterious, 
and  his  nature  as  impenetrable,  as  his  glory  is  inaccessi- 
ble.    Each  person  will  find  himself  in  the  condition  of 
Simonides,  who,  being  asked  what  God  was,  demanded 
first  two  days,  then  four,  afterward  a  longer  time,  to  delir 
berate,  and  at  length  was  obliged  to  confess,  that  the  more 
he  studied,  the  less  he  found  himself  able  to  satisfy  the  in- 
quiry.    The  attempt  to  comprehend  God,  and  to  account 
for  all  his  works  and  proceedings,  is,  to  use  the  comparison 
of  an  ancient  writer,  like  that  of  numbering  the  sand  of  the 
sea ;  by  going  aboutit,  you  are  confounded,  and  by  doing 
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something  of  it,  you  find  it  impossible  to  do  the  rest.  (Na- 
zianz.  Orat.  i.)  Our  author  speaks  of  God  in  the  same 
sublime  manucr,  xlii.  21. 

Ver.  8.  What  is  man,  and  whereto  serveth  he?  what  is 
his  good,  and  what  is  his  evil  ?]  Grotius  understands  this  in 
a  sense  different  from  our  translators ;  i.  e.  What  profit  is 
there  to  God  from  man,  what  is  his  (God's)  good  or  ad- 
vantage from  him,  and  what  is  his  evil  or  hurt  that  can 
come  from  man  ?  What  can  he  do  or  render  to  God  by 
any  good  or  evil  which  he  does  T  If  he  is  evil^  what  can  he 
attempt  against  God ;  if  he  is  good,  what  can  he  do  for 
him,  that  is  of  any  great  moment  ?  See  Psal.  xvi.  2.  where 
the  old  translation  has.  My  goodness  is  nothing  unto  thee. 
(See  De  Muis  in  loc.)  God  indeed  requires  us  to  be  good, 
but  it  is  for  our  profit,  not  his  own,  that  he  requires  it ;  ac- 
cording to  that  of  Eliphaz,  Job  xxii.  2,  3.  Can  a  man  be 
"profitable  unto  God,  as  he  that  is  wise  may  be  profitable 
unto  himself?  is  it  any  pleasure  to  the  Almighty  that  thou 
art  righteous,  or  is  it  gain  to  him  that  thou  makest  thy  way 
perfect  ?  And  again,  xxxv.  6 — 8.  If  thou  sinnest,  what  dost 
thou  against  him  ;  or  if  thy  transgressions  be  multiplied, 
what  dost  thou  unto  him?  If  thou  be  righteous,  what  givest 
tliou  him;  or  what  receiveth  he  of  thine  hand?  Thy  uncked- 
ness  may  hurt  a  man  as  thou  art,  and  thy  righteousness  may 
profit  the  Son  of  man.  St.  Austin,  conscious  of  human  im- 
perfection, and  the  nothingness  of  our  best  services  to 
profit  God,  very  justly  inquires,  "  Quid  tibi  sum,  ut  amari 
te  jubeas  a  me,  et  nisi  faciam,  irascaris  mihi,  et  mineris 
ingentes  miserias  V  (Confess,  lib.  i.  cap.  5.) 

Ver.  9.  The  number  of  man's  days  at  the  utmost  are  a 
hundred  years."]  The  author  of  the  ninetieth  Psalm,  com- 
posed, as  it  should  seem,  in  the  time  of  the  captivity,  fixes 
the  ordinary  term  of  man's  life  at  seventy,  or  at  most 
eighty  years ;  in  this  writer's  time  men  sometimes  lived  to 
a  hundred,  but  that  was  the  longest  term.  Macrobius 
agrees  with  the  former,  when  he  says  of  his  time,  "  Cum 
septies  deni  computantur  anni,  hoc  a  physicis  creditur 
meta  vivendi,  et  hoc  vitas  humanae  perfectum  spatium  ter- 
minatur :"  and  Seneca  with  the  latter,  "  Pervenisse  te  ad 
ultimum  humanae  aetatis  videmus,  centesimus  tibi,  vel  supra 
premitur  annus."  (De  Brevit.  Vitae,  cap.  3.)  Some  Greek 
copies  point  the  verse  thus,  apiOfiog  i?juspdiv  avOpunrov,  TroXXa 
irti,  iKOTov ;  i.  e.  the  number  of  man's  days  are  many  years, 
even  a  hundred.  But  this  seems  not  to  agree  with  what 
this  writer  says,  xvii.  2.  and  n-oXXa  should  rather  be  taken 
here  adverbially,  as  our  translators  and  the  Vulgate  un- 
derstand it :  in  some  copies  also  at  the  end  of  the  verse  is 
added,  aXoytoro?  Si  fKacrrov  Traaiv  t)  Kof/itr|<rtCi  i.  C.  the  time  of 
each  man's  death  is  unknown,  and  cannot  certainly  be 
fixed ;  or,  as  the  Geneva  version  has  it,  No  man  hath  cer- 
tain knowledge  of  his  death;  i.  e.  of  the  time  or  manner  of 
his  death,  which  cannot  by  art  or  calculation  be  deter- 
mined. Cuique  prcefinitum  obdormiendi  tempus,  ratiocinio 
non  potest  computari,  as  Junius  renders. 

Ver.  10.  As  a  drop  of  water  unto  the  sea,  and  a  gravel- 
stone  in  comparison  of  the  sand,  so  are  a  thousand  years 
unto  the  days  of  eternity.]  The  sense  of  this  verse,  as  con- 
nected with  the  former,  seems  to  be  this, — that  even  though 
a  man  should  live  a  thousand  years,  yet  is  that  term  no- 
thing to  eternity.  The  Psalmist  has  a  thought  not  unlike 
this,  A  thousand  years  in  thy  sight  are  but  as  yesterday, 
seeing  that  is  past,  as  a  watch  in  the  night.  (Psal.  xc.  4.) 


And  St.  Peter,  One  day  is  with  the  Lord  as  a  thousand 
years,  and  a  thousand  years  as  one  day.  (2  Pet.  iii.  8.) 
And  to  this  latter  the  oriental  versions  undoubtedly  refer, 
Mille  anni  in  saculo  prcesenti  non  sunt  comparandi  uni  diei 
stBculo  justorum.  AIoiv  is  used  in  the  sense  it  is  here  taken 
by  Philo,  who  distinguishes  between  aliiv  and  xpovoc;  the 
former  belongs  to  incorporeal  beings,  as  the  latter  is  the 
measure  of  all  sublunary  things  and  persons.  Nazianzen 
hath  well  noted  the  difl'erence,  oTrtp  rin'tv  6  xpovof,  vXiov 
^opq  /liTpoifitvos,  Tovro  to'iq  aiBlotg  6  attiv.  (Orat.  XXXviil.) 
The  Vatican  omits  )({\ia,  and  reads  ovrwg  oXiya  Itt)  iv  v/iipq 
alwvoc.  which  very  much  weakens  the  comparison.  Pos- 
sibly both  might  have  been  in  the  original  text  to  the  fol-  *^ 
lowing  sense,  That  a  thousand  years  are  but  as  a  few, 
compared  unto  the  days  of  eternity.  The  author  endea- 
vours to  illustrate  this  difference  by  the  diminutive  propor- 
tion which  a  drop  of  water  bears  to  the  sea,  or  a  gravel- 
stone  to  Ihe  sand  on  its  shore ;  but  these  images  do  but 
faintly  represent  it,  for  there  is  a  greater  disproportion  be- 
tween time  and  eternity,  than  between  the  extremes  of  any 
assignable  finite  quantity  whatsoever.  But  if  a  thousand 
years  are  as  nothing  with  respect  to  eternity,  how  short 
must  we  account  the  longest  term  of  man's  life,  if  com- 
pared to  it?  And  by  what  diminutive  name  shall  we  call 
it,  when  we  reflect  upon  a  duration  that  shall  never  end  ? 
Or  what  comparison  shall  we  be  able  to  make,  between  the 
ages  of  the  world  itself,  from  its  first  creation  to  its  final 
dissolution,  and  eternity,  which  was  from  everlasting,  and 
shall  be  to  everlasting  ? 

Ver.  11.  Therefore  is  God  patient  with  them,  and  pour- 
eth  forth  his  mercy  upon  them.  Ver.  12.  He  saw  and  per- 
ceived their  end  to  be  evil,  therefore  he  multiplied  his  com- 
passion.] As  God  knows  the  weakness  of  man,  and  his 
propensity  to  evil,  the  shortness  of  his  life,  and  the  many 
infirmities  which  encompass  him,  therefore  he  does  not 
proceed  against  him  upon  every  offence,  but  bears  with 
him  for  a  time,  waits  for  his  amendment,  and  shews  his 
great  tenderness  towards  him,  by  giving  him  many  gracious 
calls  and  seasonable  warnings,  to  raise  in  him  a  sense  of 
his  danger,  and  to  put  him  upon  a  speedy  repentance,  in 
order  to  prevent  his  ruin.  KaTaarpo^rj  is  thus  taken,  ix.  11. 
2Tim..ii.  14.  2Pet.  ii.  6.  Instead  of  proceeding  against 
him  with  extreme  rigour,  he  makes  man's  misery  and  in- 
firmities rather  a  motive  for  his  mercy  towards  him.  Hence 
mercy  is  said  to  rejoice  over  judgment,  and  by  Philo  to  be 
older  than  justice,  and  by  the  Psalmist,  to  reach  unto  the 
heavens,  in  comparison  of  the  other,  which  reacheth  but  to 
the  clouds.    (Psal.  Ivii.  11.) 

Ver.  13.  The  mercy  of  man  is  towards  his  neighbour;  but 
the  mercy  of  the  Lord  is  on  all  flesh :  he  reproveth  and  nur- 
tureth,  and  teacheth,  and  bringeth  again,  as  a  shepherd  his 
flock.]  The  compassion  which  a  man  shews  his  neighbour, 
and  the  inclination  which  carries  him  to  do  good  to  one 
like  himself,  differs  in  many  respects  from  the  mercy  of 
God.  The  compassion  of  a  man  has  too  often  a  tincture 
of  self-interest  in  it:  a  man  expects,  if  not  a  return,  at  least 
some  sort  of  acknowledgment  from  the  person  he  obliges ; 
and  as  God  has  promised  to  reward  acts  of  charity  and 
benevolence  done  to  others,  he  may  have  a  respect  unto 
the  recorapence  of  the  reward.  Besides,  the  liberal  man 
may  be  induced  thus  to  act  from  a  motive  of  prudence, 
considering  himself  as  subject  to  accidents,  and  under  the 
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like  power  of  fortune  with  others,  and  therefore  may  one 
day  fall  into  misfortunes,  and  stand  in  like  need  of  assist- 
ance, which  a  readiness  to  serve  others  may  be  the  most 
likely  means  to  procure.  But  the  love  and  compassion  of 
God  is  entirely  gratuitous,  and  free  from  any  selfish  views: 
he  neither  needs  nor  requires  any  return,  but  that  of  duty: 
he  has  no  view  of  providing  against  a  day  of  calamity,  as 
not  being  liable  to  be  affected  by  any  change  or  vicissitude 
of  things:  he  is  superior  to  all  accidents,  and  out  of  the 
reach  and  po^^  er  of  them.  Philo  has  very  justly  observed 
of  the  bounty  of  God,  that  he  alone  gives  freely,  juovoc  6 
2r£oc  ov  firi  irwXrrnop  iari,  whilst  all  his  creatures  are  to  one 
another  no  better  than  cunning  hucksters,  Eiip/jCTHc  airavraQ 
ledi  ToiiQ  Xtyofxivovc  \ap«^£(T3'a4,  TrmpaaKOvrac  fiaXXov,  rj  cw- 
povfjiivovg  ....  ivirpiiTH  SwpfSc  ovo/MTi  KvpiwQ  TTpcimv  lpyaL,ov- 
Tai.  (Iltpl  Xtpovfiifi.)  The  wise  man  here  extols  God's 
mercy  from  the  universality  of  it,  that  it  extends  in  general 
to  all  creatures,  to  them  that  .serve  him,  and  them  that 
serve  him  not :  nay,  these  last  seem  to  have  a  greater  share 
of  it,  as  indeed  they  stand  more  in  need  of  it.  These  he 
admonishes,  reproves,  chastises,  and  instructs ;  and  such 
as  improve  under  his  kind  and  wholesome  corrections,  that 
receive  and  profit  by  his  discipline,  he  hath  mercy  on  them, 
and  receiveth  as  his  own  again  after  their  wandering,  and, 
like  a  true  shepherd,  bringeth  them  home  on  his  shoulders 
rejoicing.  Here  the  author  finishes  his  answer  to  the  ob- 
jections brought,  XV.  11,  12.  xvi.  17.  20 — 22. 

Ver.  15.  Blemish  not  thy  good  deeds,  neither  use  uncom- 
fortable words  when  thou  givest  any  thing.]  Avvriv  Xoywv' 
Non  des  tristitiam  verhi  mali,  Vulg.  The  author  begins 
here  a  new  subject,  which  regards  principally  the  manner 
of  doing  a  kindness :  he  recommends  not  only  doing  good 
to  our  neighbour,  but  the  doing  it  with  a  good  grace,  to 
give  willingly  and  cheerfully,  without  delay  or  excuses, 
with  kind  words,  and  affectionate  and  winning  looks:  for 
the  manner  of  doing  a  kindness  is  often  beyond  the  act 
itself,  and  gives  as  much  or  more  satisfaction  to  the  re- 
ceiver. Seneca  has  a  most  apposite  passage  to  this  pur- 
pose: "La;tus  facit  [beneficus],  et  induit  sibi  animi  sui 
vultum.  Ingentia  quorundam  beneficia  silentium  aut  lo- 
quendi  tarditas,  imitata  gravitatem  et  tristitiam,  corrupit, 
cum  promitterent  vultu  negantium.  Quanto  melius  adji- 
cere  bona  verba  rebus  bonis,  et  pra^dicatione  bcnigna 
commendare  quae  prsestes?  Sic  efficies,  ut  animum  tuum 
pluris  aestimet,  quara  illud,  quicquid  est,  ad  quod  peten- 
dum  venerat.  Tunc  est  summa  virtus  tribuentis,  ubi  illc 
qui  disces.sit  dicit  sibi.  Magnum  hodie  lucrum  feci.  Malo 
quod  ilium  talem  inveni,  quam  si  multiplicatum  hoc  ad  me 
alia  via  pervenisset,  huic  enim  animo  nunquam  parem  re- 
feram  gratiam."    (Lib.  ii.  de  Bencficiis,  cap.  3.) 

Ver.  IG.  Shall  not  the  dew  assuage  the  heat?  so  is  a  word 
better  than  a  gift.]  The  sense  may  either  be,  As  the  heat  is 
refreshed  by  the  coming  dew  ;  so  a  gift  pleases  more,  ac- 
companied with  kind  expressions:  or  the  comparison  may 
perhaps  be  made  out  thus,  That  as  the  dew,  a  gentle  thing, 
and  of  small  force  in  appearance,  assuages  the  heat,  or 
lays  the  hot  wind  (for  so  I  think  Kmrrtov  always  signifies  in 
the  LXX.  and  may  signify  in  the  places  where  it  is  used 
by  this  writer) ;  so  a  word,  especially  a  mild  one,  (which  is 
compared  to  the  dew,  Deut.  xxxii.  2.)  produces  a  more 
powerful  effect  tlian  a  gift;  which  may  either  mean  a  gift 
from  the  same  person  (which  agrees  best  with  the  pre- 
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ceding  verse),  or  one  offered  by  another  person  by  way  of 
bribe,  apyvpiov  SiSofuvov  fiiTo.  SoXow,  according  to  the  LXX. 
Prov.  xxvi.  23.  so  I  apprehend  the  Syrlac  understood  it, 
translating  it,  A  word  will  turn  back  a  gift.  Or  may  not  the 
sense  be.  As  the  cooling  dew  is  more  agreeable  than  the 
scorching  air,  so  is  a  (kind)  word  than  a  gift?  i.  e.  such  a 
gift  as  that  of  the  envious  and  churlish  upbraider,  ver.  18. 
Lastly,  which  seems  the  best  and  closest.  As  the  dew  mo- 
derates and  assuages  the  heat;  so  a  word,  or  soft  answer, 
turneth  away  wrath,  (Prov.  xv.  1.)  sooner  than  a  gift. 

Ver.  17.  Lo,  is  not  a  word  better  than  a  gift?]  Ouk  l^ov 
X070C  xnrlp  ioixa  ayadov ',  Is  not  the  sense  of  this  exactly 
the  same,  according  to  the  present  reading,  with  the  end  of 
the  former  verse  ?  and  does  lEoi)  any  way  alter  or  enlarge 
the  sense  ?  What  then  is  the  use  of  it  here,  or  to  what  does 
it  particularly  point  ?  I  suspect  the  reading  to  be  corrupt, 
and  that  the  true  one  is,  011  koI  ridvg  \6yo^  xnrtp  Bo/na  aya^bv, 
and  then  the  sense  of  the  whole  will  be.  As  the  cooling 
refreshing  dew  is  preferable  to  the  scorching  heat;  so  is  a 
word  to  some  sort  of  gifts :  nay,  is  not  sweet  obliging 
speech  even  above  a  good  gift  itself,  which  loses  its  value 
when  given  churlishly,  and  is  enhanced  when  accompanied 
with  kind  expressions  ?  As  ayadov  is  added  to  invigorate 
the  expression ;  so  i7Si'c,  or  some  such  word,  seems  neces- 
sary to  help  forward  the  comparison.  This  may  seem 
confirmed  by  the  Syriac,  which  has.  Est  sermo  bonus  qui 
dono  prcBstantior  est ;  and  by  St.  Chrysostom's  comment 
upon  this  passage,  "Saepe  sermonis  obsequium,  7jSi)e  \6yo^, 
magis  recreat  accipientem,  quam  donum  ipsum.  Proinde 
scientes  haec,  ne  simus  difficiles  erga  eos  qui  ad  nos  acce- 
dunt.  Quod  si  poterimus  eorum  inopiam  sublevare,  hoc 
faciamus  cum  gaudio;  quod  si  non  possumus,  ne  simus 
asperi  in  eos,  sed  vel  verbis  eorum  curam  agamus,  et  in 
mansuetudine  respondeamus  eis,"  &c.  (Hom.  41.  in  cap. 
18.  Gen.) 

But  both  are  with  a  gracious  man.]  ' AfxftWspa  napa  av- 
^pdjiri^  KtxapiT(j)iiiv(jf)'  i.  e.  Both  gifts  and  good  words  come 
from  a  kind  beneficent  person.  Such  a  one  will  add  com- 
fortable words  to  the  good  deeds  he  does  :  he  will  not  con- 
tent himself  with  kind  salutations,  with  saying.  Go  in 
peace,  be  thou  warm  or  filled,  but  will  likewise  give  what 
is  wanted;  nor  will  he  barely  give,  but  in  such  an  obliging 
manner  as  to  double  the  gift.  KtxapiTw/xivog  signifies  an 
acceptable  person,  or  one  possessed  of  the  qualities  that 
make  persons  so.  Thus  Symmachus  uses  it,  Psal.  xviii. 
25.  see  also  Luke  i.  28.  Capellus  prefers  icexap'rw^lva 
here ;  (Spicileg.  p.  52.)  i.  e.  Both  gifts  and  kind  speeches 
are  agreeable  to  men.  But  had  this  been  the  true  reading, 
which  the  Syriac  and  Vulgate  both  oppose,  I  think  avdpl 
would  have  been  avSpaai  or  avOpmiroie;-  for  the  plural  seems 
fittest  to  express  all  men,  or  mankind.  Besides,  I  think  the 
common  reading  gives  the  stronger  sense :  it  scarce  need 
be  said  that  men  love  both  good  words  and  gifts.  But  that 
one  who  would  be  acceptable,  must  be  ready  to  give  both, 
is  an  observation  of  some  importance  ;  because  there  may 
be  persons  apt  to  think  either  that  liberality  without  affa- 
bility, or  affability  without  liberality,  will  answer  the  pur- 
pose of  being  agreeable  and  popular.  The  Port-Royal 
comment  has  a  fine  reflection  here:  There  arc  some  who 
give  liberally  to  the  poor,  and  at  the  same  time  speak 
roughly  or  reproachfully  to  them  ;  and  there  arc  others  who 
speak  to  thein  with  great  humanity  and  tenderness,  but 
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give  them  nothing.  True  charity  does  not  consist  in  either 
the  one  or  the  other  of  these ;  for  the  liberality  of  the 
former  is  spoiled  by  his  churlishness,  and  the  affability  of 
the  otlier  by  his  covetousness ;  but  both  these  meet  in  a 
truly  good  man.  He  gives  liberally  to  the  poor,  and  is  so 
far  from  exalting  himself  above  him  through  pride,  by 
speaking  haughtily  or  contemptuously  to  him,  that  he 
learns  humility  from  such  an  object. 

Ver.  \^.  A  fool  will  upbraid  churlishly;  and  a  gift  of  the 
envious  consumeth  the  eyes.]  i.  e.  The  gift  of  a  covetous 
man,  who  grudges  and  even  seems  to  envy  what  others 
receive  from  him,  is  the  occasion  of  great  grief  and  con- 
cern to  the  poor,  who  is  rebuked  and  reproached  by  him 
for  what  he  cannot  help.  A  civil  denial  would  be  prefer- 
able to  charity  so  extorted  and  ill-conditioned.  The  advice 
here  to  give  in  an  obliging  manner,  not  only  respects  our 
behaviour  to  such  as  are  poor,  but,  according  to  St.  Austin, 
to  all  others,  whom  at  any  time  we  do  kind  offices  to.  To 
give  in  a  taunting  and  contemptuous  manner  is  sure  to  give 
offence ;  instead  of  obliging,  it  grieves  the  eyes  of  the  re- 
ceiver. A  reproachful  answer  to  a  supplicant  is  changing 
liberality  into  a  sort  of  tyranny;  and  he  that  upbraids 
others  with  favours  done  them,  and  expects  a  servile  com- 
pliance in  return,  makes  his  gifts  as  so  many  chains  to  en- 
tangle another's  liberty,  and  which  they  had  better  have 
refused  than  to  have  bought  them  so  dearly.  It  is  there- 
fore a  wise  remark  of  an  ancient  philosopher.  That  he  that 
receives  a  favour  should  never  forget  it ;  and  he  that  con- 
fers it  should  never  remember  it.  A  polite  person  is  ad- 
mired and  commended  for  the  complaisant  and  obliging 
manner  in  which  he  does  a  favour,  which  gains  more  upon 
the  hearts  of  men  than  the  favour  itself.  (See  xx.  13 — 15. 
xU.  22.) 

Ver.  19.  Learn  before  thou  speak,  and  use  physic  or  ever 
thou  be  sick.]  This  advice  respects  the  body,  and  includes 
diet,  exercise,  evacuations,  and  other  such-like  preserva- 
tives of  health ;  but,  as  it  stands  connected  with  the  con- 
text, it  regards  the  soul  likewise,  and  its  diseases,  which, 
with  care,  may  as  easily  be  prevented  as  those  of  the  body; 
for  the  latter  are  generally  unknown  to  us,  and  unforeseen 
by  us,  and  often  attack  us  in  a  way  and  manner  that  we 
could  not  be  aware  of:  whereas  the  diseases  of  the  soul 
are  in  some  sense  voluntary,  and  the  danger  of  falling  into 
them  well  known,  and  might  easily  be  prevented,  either  by 
avoiding  such  inviting  occasions  and  temptations  as  be- 
tray us  into  sin,  or  resisting  and  subduing  the  evil  before 
it  be  grown  too  strong,  and  is  become  a  habit ;  or  by  fol- 
lowing the  caution  and  advice  of  friends,  or  listening  to 
the  directions  of  an  able  spiritual  guide ;  or,  lastly,  by 
preventing  grace  added  to  all  these,  to  be  obtained  by  ear- 
nest prayer.  Messieurs  of  Port-Royal  apply  the  former 
part  of  the  verse  to  the  pastors  of  the  church,  who  should 
be  well  instructed  and  grounded  themselves  before  they 
attempt  to  teach  others.  A  maxim  often  inculcated  in 
the  sapiential  books,  and  of  the  last  importance  towards 
tlie  right  discharge  of  the  ministerial  office,  as  upon 
their  knowledge  and  skill  in  the  respective  offices  of 
their  function,  the  good  and  improvement  of  others  in 
a  great  measure  depends ;  who  can  neither  be  fit  guides, 
if  they  either  wander  or  are  not  well  acquainted  with  the 
right  way  of  salvation,  nor  proper  physicians  to  super- 
intend the  cure  of  others,  if  tliey  themselves  are  often 


out  of  order,  and  want  to  be  reminded ;  Physician,  heal 
thyself 

Ver.  21.  Humble  thyself  before  thou  be  sick,  and  in  the 
time  of  sins  shew  repentance,]  The  advice  in  this  and  the 
foregoing  and  following  verses  is  nearly  the  same ;  viz.  to 
begin  in  time.  As  applied  to  the  body  the  sense  is, — Use 
abstinence  before  you  are  sick  ;  for  so  we  may  understand 
humility  here.  The  Hebrews  express  fasting  by  ruTriivovv, 
(Lev.  xvi.  29.  31.  xxiii.  2J).)  as  fasting  brings  the  body 
low  ;  and  this  is  confirmed  by  iyKpartta  being  joined  to  it  in 
some  copies.  As  applied  to  the  soul,  the  direction  is.  That 
a  man  should  often  examine  his  conscience,  even  in  the 
pride  of  health ;  should  review  his  past  life  in  order  to  be 
acquainted  thoroughly  with  the  state  of  his  soul ;  should 
not  wait  till  the  last  gasp  before  he  asks  God  pardon  for 
his  sins,  nor  defer  to  alter  an  evil  course  of  life,  till  sick- 
ness, as  it  were,  compels  him.  The  meaning  of  the  whole 
is.  If  when  you  perceive  any  symptoms  of  an  approaching 
illness,  you  prudently  endeavour  to  prevent  its  coming  to 
a  dangerous  height  by  diet  and  abstinence,  use  the  like 
circumspection  and  care  as  to  the  diseases  of  your  soul ; 
let  an  early  application  prevent  all  danger,  that  so  you 
may  find  favour  before  the  g»eat  Judge,  iv  wp?  tTrtcTKOTrijc,  in 
the  day  of  his  visitation.  If  pride  be  the  sin  that  most 
easily  besets  thee,  learn  to  practise  humility ;  if  intemper- 
ance, subdue  thyself  by  fasting;  lie  in  sackcloth  and  ashes, 
and  take  away  the  fuel  that  inflames  thy  passions,  and  feeds 
thy  distemper.  And  if  thou  hast  at  any  time  fallen  into 
sin,  restore  thyself  by  a  speedy  repentance,  and  let  a  tho- 
rough reformation  effect  the  cure. 

Ver.  23.  Before  thou  prayest,  prepare  thyself,  and  be  not 
as  one  that  tempteth  the  Lord.]  Before  we  presume  to  ad- 
dress ourselves  to  God  in  prayer,  we  should  remove  the 
impressions  of  all  sensible  objects,  all  earthly  cares,  and 
wandering  thoughts  ;  we  should  purify  our  hearts  by  faith, 
contrition,  and  repentance,  and  endeavour  to  possess  our 
souls  with  the  idea  of  the  presence  and  infinite  majesty  of 
the  great  God.  To  approach  him  rudely,  without  any  pre- 
paration or  respect,  without  fear  and  trembling,  with  a  soul 
taken  up  with  trifles  and  impertinences,  is  an  affront  to 
him,  and  betrays  a  mean  opinion  of  him,  as  if  God  was 
obliged  to  hear  our  prayers,  and  to  grant  us  what  we  ask 
of  him  with  so  much  carelessness  and  indifference.  God 
expects  that  we  should  prepare  our  own  hearts,  and  also 
pray  to  him  to  assist  us  in  that  holy  work.  There  may 
also  another  sense  be  given  of  this  place;  viz.  Engage  not 
lightly  or  rashly  in  vows,  consider  first  whether  you  are 
resolved,  and  are  likely  to  be  able  to  fulfil  them  ;  for  God 
looks,  upon  such  promises  and  engagements  as  an  insult, 
where  there  is  no  intention  of  making  them  good.  This 
seems  to  be  countenanced  by  the  foregoing  verse. 

Ver.  27.  A  wise  man  will  fear  in  every  thing,  and  in  the  day 
of  sinning  he  will  be  aware  of  offence.]  'Ev  Travri  ivXaftriOt'i- 
airac  will  be  careful  to  keep  from  sinning  in  every  thing  he 
says  or  does,  or  will  in  all  times  and  places  be  upon  his 
guard  ;  and  so  it  will  be  parallel  to  that  of  Solomon,  Happy 
is  the  man  that  feareth  always.  (Prov.  xxviii.  14.)  And 
especially  in  times  of  general  corruption  and  degeneracy, 
and  when  evil  examples  arc  many  and  powerful,  he  Avill 
be  more  watchful  and  circumspect,  that  he  be  not  led  away 
with  the  multitude  to  do  evil,  nor  be  infected  with  the 
reigning  and  popular  contagion.    As  connected  with  the 
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former  verse  the  sense  may  be,  that  a  wise  man,  consider- 
ing the  state  of  the  world  as  variable  and  uncertain,  will  in 
every  condition  of  life  expect  and  prepare  for  a  change ; 
he  will  not  be  dejected  in  adversity,  nor  too  elate  in  pros- 
perity, but  will  demean  himself  agreeably  under  either  state 
of  fortune,  as  a  change  of  condition  can  soon  and  easily 
be  effected  by  God ;  but  a  fool,  who  attends  not  to  such 
revolutions,  provides  not  against  accidents,  nor  in  any 
respect  consults  his  safety. 

Ver.  28.  Every  man  of  understanding  hnoweth  ivisdom, 
and  will  give  praise  unto  him  that  found  her.]  To  under- 
stand mankind,  is  a  piece  of  useful  knowledge,  but  the 
most  valuable  and  important  part  is  to  find  out,  and  be 
well  acquainted  with,  persons  of  the  most  worth;  and  after 
having  discovered  true  nierit,  to  do  justice  to  it,  to  set  it  in 
the  most  advantageous  light,  to  commend  and  speak  of  it 
without  jealousy,  envy,  or  detraction,  and  upon  all  occa- 
sions to  give  it  its  due  praise,  and  the  testimony  of  our 
acknowledgment  and  approbation,  e^ofioX&yiimv  r\fxu)v. 

Ver.  29.  They  that  were  of  understanding  in  sayings,  be- 
came also  wise  themselves,  and  poured  forth  exquisite  para- 
bles.] Sui/sToi  iv  \6yoig  Kot  aiirot  £(To^((Tai/To.  There  may  be 
several  senses  given  of  this  passage ;  viz.  Men  of  under- 
standing are  wise  in  their  talk,  they  know  when  and  what 
to  speak :  this  is  Drusius's  exposition,  who  points  the  Greek 
thus,  <niv£Toi,  iv  Xoyoic  koi  avToi  laofiaavro.  Or  the  mean- 
ing may  be.  Persons  wise  in  their  talk  and  of  understand- 
ing in  discourse,  will  themselves  be  prudent  also  in  their 
conduct,  for  wisdom  is  best  displayed  by  an  exactness  in 
both;  and  according  to  this  sense,  the  Greek  should  thus 
be  pointed,  (rvvtrol  iv  Xoyot^,  Kol  avTol  iaoi^iaavTO.  And  thus 
the  Syriac  understands  it,  Scientes  doctrinam,  ipsi  quoque 
sapienter  se  gerenf.  There  may  be  also  a  third  sense.  That 
such  as  have  attained  unto  great  skill  and  experience, 
made  just  observations  upon  men  and  things,  and  have 
formed  upon  them  useful  maxims  for  the  conduct  of  life, 
will  not  only  be  beneficial  to  themselves,  but  improve 
others  by  communicating  sound  rules  of  economy  and  mo- 
r£dity  for  the  use  and  convenience  of  life,  -n-apoifxla^  uKpi- 
fitic  tig  Zb>{}v.  And  thus  (TO(t)iZ((Tdai  is  used  in  the  sense  of 
teaching,  Psal.  xix.  7.  cv.  22. 

Ver.  32.  Take  not  pleasure  in  much  good  cheer,  neither 
be  tied  to  the  expense  thereof]  In  the  foregoing  verse  the 
wise  man  observes,  that  luxury  or  voluptuousness  will  ex- 
pose a  man  to  the  censure  of  the  world,  and  particularly 
that  his  enemies,  (iavKavovm,  will  reproach  him  for  it ;  here 
he  takes  notice  of  the  inconvenience  arising  from  it,  and 
the  damage  it  does  to  men's  circumstances.  It  may  also 
be  a  prohibition  not  to  keep  disorderly  and  extravagant 
company,  not  to  link  one's  .self  with  libertines  and  spend- 
thrifts, nor  lavish  away  a  fortune  by  high  living  and  ex- 
pensive entertainments.  The  Vulgate  renders,  "  Ne  ob- 
lecterisinturbis,  assidua  est  enim  commi.ssio  illorum ;"  i.  c. 
Delight  not  in  crowds  and  assemblies,  ivhich  are  full  of 
irregularities  and  temptations  to  sin,  following  a  copy 
which  read,  firi  iv<j>palvov  iwl  iroXXig  rvp^y,  fiti^i  wpotrSc^^c 
Tvfji^ovXj  auT^c.  but  the  true  reading  is,  /ui)  tij<j>paivov  ini 
voXXy  Tpv<py,  fiti^i  irpoade^^c;  mjufioXy  avrijc,  which  our 
translation  follows.  The  Geneva  seems  to  comprise  both 
these.  Take  not  pleasure  in  great  voluptuousness,  and  en- 
tangle not  thyself  with  such  company. 

Ver.  33.  lie  not  made  a  beggar  by  banqueting  upon  bor- 


rowing, when  thou  hast  nothing  in  thy  purse,  for  thou  shall 
lie  in  wait  for  thine  own  life,  and  be  talked  on.]  Profuse- 
ness  is  a  reproach  to  men's  discretion,  and  -a  reflection 
upon  their  judgment ;  for  they  that  suffer  their  expenses  to 
swallow  up  their  revenues,  are  sure  to  be  stigmatized  with 
folly  as  well  as  beggary,  and  the  weight  of  their  calamity 
has  sometimes  been  so  heavy  and  intolerable,  that  men 
have  chose  to  force  themselves  out  of  life  in  a  violent 
manner,  rather  than  endure  the  smart  and  anguish  of  po- 
verty, and  others'  severe  reflections  upon  them.  The  civil 
law,  which  is  the  result  of  the  wisdom  of  many  ages,  ranks 
prodigals  in  the  class  of  children  and  madmen,  and  ap- 
points curators  for  the  management  of  their  concerns ;  but 
to  be  made  a  beggar  by  banqueting,  and  to  borrow  and 
take  up  money  to  supply  such  extravagance,  is  still  a 
higher  instance  of  folly ;  it  is  purchasing  superfluities  at 
the  hazard  of  wanting  necessaries,  for  the  tedious  remain- 
der of  a  mispent  life.  And  they  who  lend  to  such  extra- 
vagants,  supply  them  with  no  other  view,  but  to  undo  them, 
and  could  not  afford  to  trust  them  in  the  manner  they  do, 
if  they  did  not  propose  excessive  gain  by  them.  If  men 
contracted  debts  for  the  necessaries  of  life,  which  they 
could  not  otherwise  procure,  they  were  excusable ;  but 
to  purchase  niceties,  and  furnish  out  needless  entertain- 
ments, at  the  expense  of  character,  fortune,  and  liberty,  at 
the  hazard  of  every  thing  that  is  dear  and  valuable  in  life, 
is  folly  past  forgiveness.  How  far  do  such  men  outdo  the 
folly  of  Esau?  He  sold  his  birthright  to  satisfy  a  real  and 
craving  want,  and  yet  he  sinned  in  selling  it;  but  these 
spendthrifts  sacrifice  theirs  to  such  wants  as  are  false  and 
fantastical,  to  fashion  and  affectation,  to  pride  and  emula- 
tion, and  their  healths  to  appetites  that  will  not  be  satis- 
fied, and  ought  not  to  be  indulged,  even  to  wantonness, 
and  fulness,  a  nice  palate,  and  fondness  for  reirities.  (See 
Delany's  Social  Duties,  p.  242,  &c.) 


CHAP.  XIX. 

Ver.  1^  .Zj.  labouring  man  that  is  given  to  drunkenness 
shall  not  be  rich.]  At  the  end  of  the  last  chapter  the  wise 
man  advises  not  to  take  pleasure  in  much  good  cheer,  nor 
to  frequent  meetings,  assemblies,  or  entertainments,  where 
great  expenses  are  incurred,  especially  if  a  man's  circum- 
stances are  but  indifferent,  and  his  business  or  way  of  life 
does  not  comport  with  such  extravagance.  It  is  .spending 
money  foolishly,  in  fashionable,  perhaps,  but  not  good  com- 
pany, and  is  the  ruin  of  private  persons  especially,  with- 
out any  real  necessity  or  obligation.  What  this  writer 
says  of  the  labourer,  is  applicable  to  all  artisans  and  me- 
chanics who  are  fond  of  company,  and  neglect  their  oc- 
cupation and  business,  through  debauchery  and  excess. 
Their  intemperance  disqualifies  them  for  their  work,  and 
squanders  away  all  the  former  gains  by  their  labour ;  as 
their  expense  is  too  great  for  their  income,  every  sum  that 
goes  out  unnecessarily,  the  want  of  it,  and  of  what  might 
have  been  industriously  gotten  in  the  meantime,  will  be 
felt  in  their  families;  and  it  is  generally  seen,  that  poverty 
is  the  lot  of  such  as  neglect  business,  and  the  advantages 
of  a  good  calling,  to  pursue  diversions,  and  join  in  the  re- 
vels of  disorderly  and  loose  company.  Solomon  hath  ex- 
pressed the  same  thought  in  more  general  terms.  He  that 
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loveth  pleasure  shall  be  a  poor  man,  and  he  that  loveth  wine 
and  oil  shall  not  be  rich.    (Prov.  xxi.  17.) 

He  that  contemneth  small  things  shall  fall  by  little  and 
Httle.]  This  maxim,  which  is  of  consequence  in  economy 
and  politics,  is  more  so  when  applied  to  morality.  A  man 
should  be  careless  and  negligent  in  no  part  of  his  conduct, 
should  continually  make  a  fresh  progress  in  goodness ;  not 
to  advance  is  to  go  back.  One  should  carefully  avoid  the 
very  least  faults,  for  fear  of  falling  into  greater,  and  what 
the  world  calls  venial  sins  are  perhaps  more  carefully  to 
be  guarded  against,  than  what  it  calls  mortal  ones,  as  the 
latter  are  more  shocking  in  their  own  nature,  and  inspire 
a  sort  of  horror  in  the  committing  them ;  but  the  other, 
through  their  smallness,  are  generally  overlooked,  and 
being  thought  of  no  consequence  are  not  attended  to,  ques- 
tioned, or  startled  at :  as  a  man  is  shocked  at  jumping 
down  a  precipice,  but  scruples  not  to  attempt  the  same 
by  gentle  approaches,  and  to  descend  insensibly  by  small 
steps  and  degrees.  (See  Chrysost.  Horn.  87.  in  Matt.) 
It  is  a  just  observation  of  an  ancient  writer,  fiiKpov  ov  fii- 
icpbv  orav  fig  fiiya  tK^ipr),  a  small  sin  ceases  to  be  so  when 
it  leads  to  a  greater,  and  besides  they  are  so  many,  and  so 
often  returning,  that  these  little  indiscretions,  to  say  no 
worse  of  them,  combine  and  cluster  to  such  a  degree,  that 
like  the  grapes  mentioned  Numb,  xiii.23.  they  become  too 
great  a  load  for  one  man  to  carry. 

Ver.  2.  Wine  and  women  will  make  men  of  understanding 
to  fall  away,  and  he  that  cleaveth  to  harlots  will  become  im- 
pudent.^ The  prophet  Hosea  accordingly  observes,  that 
whoredom  and  wine  take  away  the  heart,  (iv.  11.)  i.  e.  from 
God ;  they  incline  men  to  renounce  him,  to  rebel  against 
him,  and  even  to  turn  apostates.  These  are  the  two  rocks 
upon  which  there  is  so  much  danger  of  splitting,  that  few 
approach  them,  but  make  shipwreck.  Solomon  has  the 
like  observation  in  some  of  his  writings,  and  was  himself  a 
melancholy  instance  of  the  truth  of  one  part;  and  to  him  we 
may  add  Samson,  and  the  whole  people  of  Israel,  whose 
defection  was  occasioned  by  the  seducementbf  the  Midian- 
itish  women.  The  consequence  of  such  company  is  here 
veryjustly  observed  to  be  effrontery  and  impudence.  Some 
copies  read  ToX/uTjpoTtpoc,  which  improves  the  sense,  and  is 
more  proper ;  for  he  that  cleaveth  to  harlots,  is  not  only  in 
danger  of  becoming  impudent,  but  has  already  given  proofs 
of  his  boldness  and  want  of  modesty ;  it  means,  that  such 
loose  company  will  make  a  man  grow  more  hardened  and 
profligate,  and  will  strip  him  of  all  sense  of  decency :  the 
abandoned  rake  in  time  scruples  no  vice,  and  often  out  of 
an  air  adopts  some  which  he  never  was  guilty  of,  and  blushes 
at  modesty,  as  persons  of  a  better  disposition  do  at  wick- 
edness. 

Ver.  3.  Moths  and  worms  shall  have  him  to  heritage,  and 
a  bold  man  shall  be  taken  away.]  i.  e.  His  lewdness  and  in- 
temperance will  throw  him  into  many  diseases;  corruption 
and  rottenness,  and  all  the  dreadful  consequences  of  a  vi- 
cious life,  appear  upon  his  body,  he  is  emaciated  and  con- 
sumptive, the  very  shadow  of  himself,  and  the  abhorrence 
of  others,  he  dies  a  sad  spectacle,  and  a  dreadful  monument 
and  warning  to  men  of  pleasure ;  i^aft%i\<jtTai.  iv  napa^eiyfia- 
Tiofit^  juc(^ov(,  as  .some  copies  have  it,  his  death  shall  be  in 
the  most  scandalous  and  ignominious  manner.  Solomon, 
speaking  of  the  strange  woman,  lays  open  her  artifices,  and 
the  dangers  which  attend  the  company  of  such  an  enchant- 


ress, Prov.  V.  3 — 5.  8. 11.  Her  lips  drop  as  a  honeycomb, 
and  her  mouth  is  smoother  than  oil;  but  her  end  is  bitter  as 
wormwood,  sharp  as  a  two-edged  sword  ;  her  feet  go  down 
to  death,  and  her  steps  take  hold  of  hell.  Remove-  thy  ^vay 
far  from  her,  and  come  not  nigh  the  door  of  her  house;  lest 
thou  mourn  at  the  last,  when  thy  flesh  and  thy  body  are  con- 
sumed. 

Ver.  4.  He  that  is  Jiasty  to  give  credit  is  light-minded.'] 
Some  interpreters  understand  this  of  credulity  in  general, 
as  a  sign  of  a  weak  mind  ;  Drusius  takes  the  place  in  this 
sense,  and  refers  to  Prov.  x.iv.15.  TIte  simple  believeth  every 
word,  as  a  parallel  passage ;  and  so  the  oriental  versions. 
Others  expound  it  of  a  faulty  proneness  both  to  believe  and 
speak  ill  of  our  neighbour,  the  crediting  and  spreading  evil 
reports  to  his  disadvantage,  instead  of  acting  the  good  man, 
who  is  cautious,  and  suspends  his  assent,  and  neither  be- 
lieves all  he  hears,  nor  officiously  reports  even  what  he 
knows  or  believes  to  be  true,  to  the  prejudice  of  another. 
But  Calmet  says,  the  author  is  here  speaking,  "  de  ceux  qui 
se  livrent  inconsiderement  aux  plaisirs  honteux,"  of  such 
who  give  themselves  up  to  shameful  and  forbidden  plea- 
sures, who  rashly  go  after  and  weakly  listen  to  women  of 
infamous  characters,  and  are  drawn  into  ruin  by  trusting  to 
their  artful  insinuations.  And  Grotius  prefers  this  sense, 
and  indeed  the  context  manifestly  leads  to  it.  It  follows. 
He  that  sinneth,  by  acts  of  uncleanness,  offends  against  his 
own  soul,  i.  e.  sinneth  against  himself,  as  well  as  God  ;  which 
may  either  respect  his  soul,  and  then  the  sense  will  be  the 
same  with  Prov.  vi.  32.  Whoso  committeth  adultery,  lack- 
eth  understanding,  he  that  doeth  it,  destroys  his  own  soul; 
or  it  may  refer  to  his  body,  that  he  ruins  his  health  and  con- 
stitution by  such  irregularities,  and  offers  a  sort  of  violence 
to  himself;  like  that  of  St.  Paul,  Flee  fornication:  every  sin 
that  a  man  doth  is  without  the  body  ;  but  he  that  committeth 
fornication  sinneth  against  his  own  body.  (1  Cor.  vi.  18.) 

Ver.  .5.  Whoso  taketh  pleasure  in  wickedness  shall  be  con- 
demned.] There  are  two  senses  given  of  this  place  from  the 
diflerent  pointing  of  the  Greek;  the  first  is  that  followed  by 
our  translators,  6  tixppaivofxivoc  eiri  Kaicot^if},  KaTayvuia^iiaiTai, 
the  other  is,  6  eixppaivofuvog,  inl  KOKoe^iq.  KarayvwaSiriaiTai;  i.  e. 
The  man  of  pleasure  shall  be  punished  with  the  loss  of  his 
health,  shall  be  condemned  by  God  to  a  bad  habit  of  body  : 
KOKOE^ia,  in  this  sense,  means  what  the  physicians  call  ko- 
Ki^ia  technically.  But  the  virtuous  and  chaste  man,  that  re- 
sisteih  such  unlawful  (venereal)  pleasures,  as  it  follows  in 
the  next  sentence,  crowneth  his  life,  maketh  his  life  sound 
and  healthful.  'AvrofOaXixtX  iiSovaTc,  is  a  most  beautiful 
figurative  expression,  which  the  versions  but  faintly  reach. 
We  meet  with  the  like  expression  in  Josephus,  TraOrifiaatv 
avTi(iXi\pai,  (Antiq.  lib.  vi.)  and  in  Lucretius.  "Cupidini- 
bus  responsare,"  in  Horace,  comes  not  very  short  of  it. 
(See  Acts  xxvii.  15.) 

Ver.  6.  He  that  ruleth  his  tongue  shall  live  without  strife; 
and  he  that  hateth  babbling  shall  have  less  evil.]  The  first 
part  of  this  is  clear  enough,  reading  afiaxwg  av/njiiwaiTat,  and 
not  a(uax<t»,  as  most  copies  have  it.  The  latter  has  two  read- 
ings, KapSii}  and  KOKKf,  the  preference  of  either  of  which  de- 
pends upon  the  construction  of  XaXiii,  which,  if  it  be  under- 
stood properly  of  speech  or  discourse,  then  he  who  hateth 
it,  iXarrovovrai  KapSicf,  wanteth  understanding.  But  if  AaXia 
be  taken  in  that  other  worse  and  less  common  sense,  for 
loquacity  or  babbling,  as  our  translators  render  it,  then  he 
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that  bateth  it,  iXaTTovovrai  kukIi},  is  devoid  of  malice  ;  malitia, 
as  the  Vulgate  has  it :  tkarrovoii^uvo^  KapBi<f  seems  to  mean 
in  this  writer,  what  St.  Paul  means  by  irmSia  raTg  (jiptaX, 
children  in  understanding,  and  tXarrovovfitvoQ  kukk}  what  he 
means  by  ry  kokih  vi'ittioi,  (1  Cor.  xiv.  20.)  And  this  seems 
to  be  a  better  sense  of  tkarrovovfisvo^  kokk},  than  that  which 
our  translators  give.  He  shall  have  less  evil;  for  Koict'^t  is 
more  properly  a  vice,  a  personal  fault,  than  an  evil,  or  mis- 
fortune. After  the  first  sentence.  He  that  ruleth  his  tongue 
shall  live  without  strife,  it  very  naturally  follows,  and  he 
ihat  hateth  babbling,  shews  he  hath  not  a  malicious  or  con- 
tentious disposition,  though  that  followed  by  our  translators 
is  good  sense,  and  kokio  is  so  used  Matt.  vi.  34.  and  by  the 
LXX.  sometimes. 

Ver.  7.  Rehearse  not  unto  another  that  ivhich  is  told  unto 
thee,  and  thou  shall  fare  never  the  worse.]  /\evTtpii!iaai  Xoyov 
signifies  in  general  to  use  repetitions,  as  it  is  taken,  vii.  14. 
and  then  the  sense  is,  Be  not  troublesome  by  tedious  and 
unnecessary  repetitions,  which  will  not  make  you  better 
understood,  nor  get  you  £iny  credit  or  advantage.  Or  it 
sometimes  signifies  to  reply,  contest,  or  dispute  a  matter 
with  anyone,  with  asseveration  and  positiveness,  which  ex- 
changing of  words  begets  quarrels,  and  often  ends  in  real 
hurt  and  mischief.  The  Latins  use  commutare  verba  in  this 
sense.  It  has  also  a  third  meaning ;  viz.  to  repeat  what  one 
hears,  which  is  the  sense  of  our  translators  here,  and  xli. 
23.  and  of  the  Tigurine  version.  The  Vulgate  rendering, 
Ne  iteres  verbum  nequam  et  durum,  furnishes  yet  a  fourth 
sense;  i.e.  If  you  have  said  any  hard,  rash,  or  unjust  thing 
of  any  man,  do  not  stand  in  it,  or  repeat  it,  and  so  make 
the  fault  worse  :  but  be  silent  for  the  future  on  that  head, 
or  rather  endeavour  to  recall  it,  and  take  pains  to  excuse 
it.  Or  it  may  mean,  lastly.  If  you  have  heard  any  thing  to 
the  disadvantage  of  your  neighbour,  do  not  repeat  it  again, 
or  spread  the  report,  and  you  will  gain  esteem ;  Nemo  te 
criminabitur,  Syr.  and  have  the  character  of  a  discreet  and 
friendly  person.  He  that  is  thus  cautious  of  his  conduct 
with  respect  to  others,  taketh  the  surest  way  to  live  peace- 
ably with  all  men,  and  not  to  ofiend  through  breach  of 
charity. 

Ver.  8.  Whether  it  be  to  a  friend  or  foe,  talk  not  of  other 
mens  lives.]  Inquire  not  into  other  persons'  affairs,  which 
no  ways  concern  thee,  for  such  a  curiosity  is  impertinent, 
and  often  ends  in  censure  and  detraction ;  or  spread  not  an 
ill  report  of  any  man,  neither  friend  nor  foe,  as  the  margin 
has  it,  nor  say  any  thing  to  affect  his  character,  unless  you 
are  under  a  necessity  to  do  it,  to  save  your  own,  as  Junius 
understands  it:  for  however  we  may  please  or  satisfy  our 
ill-nature,  by  publishing  the  faults  of  others,  yet  such  a 
liberty  is  neither  commendable  nor  allowable,  nor  should 
their  failings  be  the  subject  of  our  conversation  or  raillery, 
either  before  friends  or  enemies.  The  Vulgate  renders, 
Amico  et  inimico  noli  narrare  sensum  tuum,  which  may  fur- 
nish another  sense ;  viz.  not  to  reveal  or  trust  with  any  body 
our  personal  faults,  or  secrets  of  importance  respecting  our- 
selves, or  those  of  others,  which  have  been  imparted  to  us 
in  confidence.  These  even  our  friends  have  no  right  to 
know,  much  less  our  enemies,  who  will  make  an  ill  use  of 
such  intelligence,  and  turn  the  discovery  we  have  made  to 
our  damage  and  disadvantage. 

And  if  thou  canst  without  offence,  reveal  them  not.]  The 
Geneva  version  has,  Jfthe  sin  appertain  not  unto  thee,  re- 


veal it  not:  and  Coverdale's,  Tf  thou  hast  offended,  tell  it 
not  out.  The  Greek  is  koL  h  (probably  for  tl  koL  eliamsij 
fiT]  EOTi  aoi  a/uapria ;  I.  e.  Though  there  be  no  sin  in  thee,  re- 
veal not  the  sins  of  others,  on  account  of  the  consequences 
aftermentioned :  or,  talk  not  of  nor  censure  other  men's 
faults,  unless  you  be  free  from  faults  yourself,  in  the  same 
sense  that  our  Saviour  said.  He  that  is  without  sin  among 
you,  let  him  throw  the  first  stone.  (John  viii.  7.) 

Ver.  10.  If  thou  hast  heard  a  word,  let  it  die  with  thee, 
and  be  bold,  it  will  not  burst  thee.]  i.  e.  Says  St.  Chrysostom, 
suppress  it,  forget,  extinguish,  bury  it,  be  as  though  thou 
hadst  not  heard  it,  or  as  one  that  doth  not  remember. 
(Horn.  3.  ad  Pop.)  Some  copies  have  tvaTro^aviTio  aoi, 
let  it  die  in  thee.  The  Vulgate  properly  adds,  Audisti  ser- 
monem  adversus  pro.ximum  tuum?  which  makes  the  sense 
more  determinate  and  clear.  The  suppressing  or  con- 
cealing within  our  breasts  what  we  have  heard  of  moment, 
the  wise  man  elegantly  compares  to  liquor  in  a  cask  with- 
out any  vent.  There  is  a  like  comparison  applied  to  speech. 
Job  xxxii.  17 — 20,  where  Elisha,  when  about  to  answer 
and  shew  his  opinion,  says,  L  am  full  of  matter,  the  spirit 
within  me  constraineth  me.  Behold,  my  belly  is  as  wine 
which  hath  no  vent,  it  is  ready  to  burst  like  new  bottles;  I 
will  speak  that  I  may  be  refreshed,  &c.  On  the  contrary, 
such  as  are  too  open  and  communicative,  are  compared  to 
fsieves,  or  vessels  full  of  holes.  "  Plenus  rimarum  sum,  hac 
et  iliac  perfluo."  (Ter.)  Or  the  comparison  may  perhaps 
be  taken  from  poison,  which  a  person  unhappily  swallow- 
ing, is  in  danger  of  swelling  to  that  degree,  as  to  be  even 
burst,  unless  it  be  speedily  thrown  off:  this  may  seem  to 
suit  best  with  the  venom  of  detraction. 

Ver.  11.  A  fool  travaileth  with  a  word,  as  a  woman  inla- 
bour  of  a  child.]  '  Awb  irpoaoiirov  \6yov  is  a  Hebraism.    The 
sense  is.  That  an  idle  person,'or  a  busy  body,  when  he  has 
been  told  a  secret,  or  has  picked  up  a  piece  of  scandal,  is 
so  big  with  it,  that  he  has  no  ease  or  quiet,  through  a  cer- 
tain  levity  of  mind,  or  malignancy  of  spirit,  till  he  has 
brought  it  to  light ;  is  as  impatient  to  be  delivered  of  it,  as 
a  woman  of  the  burden  of  her  child.   This  too  is  an  elegant 
comparison,  we  find  it  often  applied  to  what  passes  in  the 
mind,  whose  thoughts  at  their  birth,  and  during  their  conti- 
nuance, are  styled  conceptions;  when  brought  forth,  and 
communicated,  they  are  its  oft'spring,  and  the  formation  of 
them  is  the  labour  of  the  brain.     Hence  Clemens.  Alex, 
describes  the  wise  man,  who  knows  when  to  speak,  and 
when  to  be  silent,  as  bringing  forth  at  the  full  time  ;  and  a 
careless  and  indiscreet  person,  as  one  that  suffers  abortion. 
(Strom. lib.  vi.)     It  is  also  applicable  to  evil  schemes,  and 
clandestine  mischief :  thus   the  Psalmist,  describing   the 
wicked  man,  says.  He  travaileth  with  mischief,  he  hath  con- 
ceived sorrow,  and  brought  forth  ungodliness.  (Psal.  vii.  14.) 
In  the  following  verse,  a  secret  in  a  fool's  breast  is  com- 
pared to  an  arrow  sticking  in  a  man's  flesh,  which  frets  and 
galls  him  till  it  is  drawn  forth.     So  neither  has  the  other 
any  ease  or  quiet  till  he  publishes  what  he  knows  or  has 
heard,  and  discharges  his  arrow  at  his  neighbour.     The 
comparison  of  detraction  to  an  arrow,  is  very  apposite  and 
beautiful.  St.  Bernard  very  frequently  uses  it ;   and  the 
Psalmist,  speaking  of  malicious  and  ill-designed  persons 
says.  That  their  teeth  are  spears  and  arrows,  and  their 
tongue  a  sharp  sword.  (Psal.  Ivii.  5.  see  also  Prov.  xxv. 
18.  Jer.  ix.  8.) 
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Ver.  13.  Admonish  a  friend,  it  may  be  lie  hath  not  done 
it,  and  if  he  have  done  it,  that  he  do  it  no  more.  Ver.  14. 
Admonish  thy  friend,  it  may  be  he  hath  not  said  it,  and  if  he 
have,  that  he  speak  it  not  again.  Ver.  15.  Admonish  a 
friend,  for  many  times  it  is  a  slander,  and  believe  not  every 
tale.]  i.e.  Have  an  explanation,  or  an eclaircissement with- 
your  friend,  when  any  one  acquaints  you  that  he  has  said 
or  done  something  contrary  to  the  friendship  betwixt  you; 
for  such  reports  are  either  false  or  true  :  if  they  are  abso- 
lutely false,  you  owe  him  that  justice  not  to  condemn  him 
without  hearing  him ;  this  is  due  even  to  an  enemy,  and 
much  more  to  a  friend.  If  they  are  true,  it  is  however  just 
and  reasonable,  that  he  should  have  an  opportunity  to 
clear  himself,  and  to  state  his  account  of  the  matter.  For 
often  an  expression,  which  was  innocent  in  itself,  has  ap- 
peared harsh  and  unkind  by  the  particular  turn  which  the 
rclater  gave  to  it,  and,  through  the  addition  of  some  ill- 
natured  circumstances,  and  a  partial  representation,  has 
had  a  contrary  effect  to  the  intention  of  the  speaker.  On 
such  an  occasion  one  should  remember  and  observe  the 
advice  of  an  ancient  writer.  Not  to  judge  of  the  person  by 
the  words,  but  of  the  words  by  the  person ;  if  he  is  a  true 
friend,  and  proved  himself  always  such  before,  you  may 
either  conclude  he  has  not  said  or  done  what  he  is  charged 
with ;  or,  if  the  fact  is  past  doubt,  you  should  inform  him 
of  it,  that  you  may  know  from  what  cause  it  proceeds, 
which  you  will  find  rather  to  be  owing  to  some  inad- 
vertence, than  to  any  baseness  of  heart  or  alienation  of  af- 
fection. All  that  the  wise  man  says  or  means  in  these 
▼erses  is  briefly  this :  Remember  that  almost  all  reports  are 
false,  and  therefore  you  should  not  make  yourself  uneasy 
about  uncertain  rumours ;  remember  that  your  friend  loves 
you,  and  has  given  you  upon  diflferent  occasions  many 
proofs  of  his  sincerity,  and  therefore  you  should  not  easily 
be  induced  to  suspect  his  fidelity;  remember  that  your 
friend  is  a  man,  and  you  should  not  be  surprised,  if  now 
and  then  he  does  or  says  an  indiscreet  thing ;  remember  that 
you  yourself  too  are  a  man,  and  you  will  easily  excuse  in 
another  what  you  would  desire  to  be  pardoned  in  yourself; 
remember  that  it  was  an  accidental  slip,  and  would  it  be 
just  to  take  offence,  or  break  friendship,  for  what  may 
happen  to  the  best  of  men,  and  in  common  almost  to  all  ? 
(Cora.  Port-Royal.) 

Ver.  17.  Admonish  thy  neighbour  before  thou  threaten 
him,  and  not  being  angry,  give  place  to  the  law  of  the  Most 
High.}  'EXtyKov  tov  trXrialov.  This  and  the  foregoing  verses 
are  to  be  understood  of  reproof;  but  before  reproof,  first 
know  if  what  your  friend  is  accused  of  be  true,  and  whe- 
ther it  be  not  misrepresented,  through  the  adding  or  omis- 
sion of  some  circumstances,  which  would  quite  alter  the 
case.  If  he  shews  no  signs  of  repentance  or  concern  for 
what  he  has  done,  nor  offers  to  make  any  excuse  or  repa- 
ration, do  not  instantly  exasperate  him  by  any  violent  me- 
thods, or  rough  usage  ;  if  you  would  take  the  likeliest  way 
to  soften  and  recover  him,  speak  to  him  mildly,  and  re- 
prove him  gently;  if  he  hears  thee,  and  shews  signs  of 
amendment,  attempt  not  any  thing  farther  against  him.  But 
if  he  justifies  his  fault,  you  may  then  proceed  with  more  se- 
verity, and  make  him  sensible  of  his  obstinacy  in  a  more 
public  manner.  And  so  the  law  is  with  respect  to  a 
stubborn  and  rebellious  son,  Deut,  xxi.  18.  This  is  exactly 
agreeable  to  what  our  Saviour  appoints  upon  the  like  oc- 


casion ;  If  thy  brother  trespass  against  thee,  tell  him  his 
fault  between  thee  and  him  alone;  if  he  shall  hear  thee, 
thou  hast  gained  thy  brother  ;  but  if  he  will  not  hear  thee, 
then  take  with  thee  one  or  two  more  ;  and  if  he  shall  neglect 
to  hear  them,  tell  it  unto  tlie  church;  and  if  he  neglect  to 
hear  the  church,  let  him  be  unto  thee  as  a  heathen  and  a 
publican.  (Matt,  xviii.  15 — 17.  see  Lev.  xix.  17.  Gal. 
vi.  1.  Ambr.  lib.  iii.  de  Ofl5c.  Senec.  de  Ira.  i.  IG.)  Cicero 
prescribes  the  like  method  of  proceeding  from  a  son  to  a 
father,  "  Quid  si  tyrannidem  occupare,  si  patriam  prodere 
conabitur  pater  ?  silebitne  filius  ?  Imo  vero  obsecrabit  pa- 
trem,  ne  id  faciat ;  si  nihil  profecerit,  accusabit,  minabitur 
etiam."  (De  Ofiic.)  Where  accusare  means  private  admo- 
nition or  reproof;  minari  a  public  charge  or  process,  dela- 
tio  publica.  This  the  climax  seems  necessarily  to  require. 
The  same  writer  makes  mutual  brotherly  reproof  essential 
to  true  friendship.  "  Monere,  etmoneri  proprium  est  verae 
amicitiai."  (De  Amicit.)  The  Port-Royal  comment  ap- 
plies this  advice  to  the  rulers  of  the  church,  whose  ofSce  as 
it  is  to  reprove,  to  exhort,  and  to  admonish,  so  they  should 
be  careful  to  do  it  with  all  long-suflFering,  not  giving  ear  to 
every  report,  nor  carried  away  by  uncertain  suspicions, 
but  to  inquire  first  with  all  the  caution  and  circumspection 
which  wisdom  directs,  and  then  to  censure  or  reprove  ac- 
cording to  the  merits  of  the  case.  For  want  of  observing 
such  caution  and  rules  with  respect  to  reproof,  friendship 
has  been  often  dissolved,  and  the  law  of  God,  which  en- 
joins brotherly  love,  forgiveness,  and  peace,  slighted  and 
disregarded  ;  SoOvat  t&kov,  besides  the  sense  given  in  our 
version,  signifies  to  esteem  and  respect.  (See  xiii.  22. 
xvi.  14.  xxxviii.  12.) 

Ver.  18.  The  fear  of  the  Lord  is  the  first  step  to  be  ac- 
cepted of  him,  and  wisdom  obtaineth  his  love.]  $oj3oc  Kvplov 
ap)(^  7rpoXj)t//£a»e,  ao(^la  8j  Trap'  avTOV  aycnrtfrnv  Tripnroiu.  I 
presume  irpoaXf/^pitJ^  is  the  true  reading,  and  to  TrpoaXnfOnvai 
at  vir  avTov,  (xxiii.  38.)  seems  the  right  interpretation  of  it. 
Our  translators  manifestly  understand  this  of  obtaining 
God's  love;  Junius,  of  the  love  of  our  neighbour,  and  that 
the  fear  of  the  Lord  is  the  root  or  cause  of  charity  towards 
him ;  Grotius,  that  the  fear  of  the  Lord  is  the  recommen- 
dation and  cause  of  the  intimacy  and  friendship  that  are 
among  good  men.  According  to  Calmet,  the  sense  is.  The 
wisdom  which  is  from  above,  which  comes  from  him,  aoipia 
Trap'  aiiTov,  is  amiable,  and  procures  men's  favour  and  love  ; 
La  sagesse  qui  vient  de  lui,  gagne  I'amitie,  gagne  les  coeurs. 
Some  copies  for  ao<f>ia  have  a(j>6Spa,  which  Grabe  prefers, 
and  it  makes  good  sense  as  well  as  the  other.  It  should 
be  observed,  that  this  and  the  following  verse,  for  the  sense 
of  which  see  2  Esd.  vii.  53.  Rev.  ii.  7.  xxii.  2.  are  not  in 
the  Alexandrian,  Vatican,  nor  Vulgate.  The  twenty-first 
verse  too  is  generally  rejected,  as  being  in  very  few  edi- 
tions, and  having  no  relation  to  the  context. 

Ver.  20.  The  fear  of  the  Lord  is  all  wisdom,  and  in  all 
wisdom  is  the  performance  of  the  law,  and  the  knowledge  of 
his  omnipotency.]  Few  copies  have  this  last  sentence.  The 
sense  of  the  whole  is.  The  fear  of  the  Lord  is  complete 
wisdom,  which  consists  in  obedience  to  God's  laws,  and 
contains  likewise  the  knowledge  of  God  and  his  attributes, 
and  so  is  both  speculative  and  practical. 

Ver.  22.  The  knowledge  of  wickedness  is  not  wisdom.] 
All  the  art  and  invention,  cunning  and  attainments,  of  the 
wicked  deserve  not  the  name  of  wisdom.     It  is  the  abuse 
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of  men's  faculties  (which  were  given  them  for  noble  pur- 
poses, to  lead  them  to  good,  and  to  point  out  their  duty), 
to  be  employed  in  evil  arts  or  schemes  of  iniquity.  To 
nnderstand  the  several  ways  and  sorts  of  wickedness  ;  to 
know  the  most  effectual  and  securest  method  of  acting  it ; 
to  be  acquainted  with  the  vices  of  past  ages,  and  to  im- 
prove upon  them  by  inventing  new  ones  ;  to  be  ingenious  in 
finding  out  fresh  schemes  for  luxury  and  expense,  and  to 
stand  distinguished  for  an  elegant  taste  in  debauchery  and 
wickedness ;  in  .vhort,  to  have  such  a  knowledge  which  a 
man  ought  to  be  ashamed  of,  and  which  is  a  disgrace  to  his 
nature, — is  far  below  native  simplicity,  or  ignorance  at- 
tended with  innocence. 

Ver.  23.  There  is  a  wickedness,  and  the  same  is  an  abo- 
mination, and  there  is  a  fool  wanting  in  wisdom.']  Learning 
and  parts  do  not  always  command  esteem,  nor  is  the  want 
of  wisdom  always  to  be  ridiculed  or  despised.  There  is  a 
wisdom  falsely  so  called,  which  is  often  more  dangerous  than 
useful;  a  manof  great  talents  and  abilities,  or  a  busy  enter- 
prising spirit,  and  at  the  same  time  of  a  corrupt  heart,  is 
infinitely  more  to  be  dreaded,  than  one  who  is  simply  evil, 
and  from  whose  mean  capacity  no  great  harm  can  be  ap- 
prehended. A  person  of  such  a  genius,  is  not  to  be  com- 
pared with  one  whose  only  misfortune  is  the  want  of  a 
more  improved  and  better  understanding,  especially  if  he 
is,  though  weak,  a  virtuous  and  good  man.  Fine  parts  are 
to  a  man  just  as  he  uses  them ;  they  are  blessings  to  a  man, 
if  employed  to  right  purposes,  to  the  real  good  of  the 
owner,  and  to  the  glory  and  in  the  service  of  the  Giver. 
But  if  they  administer  only  to  pride  and  self-opinion ;  if 
they  serve  only  to  give  a  man  a  light  turn  of  mind,  and,  in- 
stead of  opening  to  him  a  clearer  insight  into  his  duty,  make 
him  think  himself  above  it ;  if  they  are  made  use  of  to  ex- 
pose what  is  serious,  or  burlesque  what  is  sacred,  instead 
of  being  more  worthily  employed  in  the  defence  of  religion 
and  truth, — they  are  then  a  curse  to  him,  and  enable  him  to 
do  the  greater  mischief:  as  Satan's  superior  parts  qualified 
him  after  his  fall  to  be  a  more  effectual  seducer  of  the  bre- 
thren, and  to  be  the  chief  among  the  devils.  Some  copies, 
instead  of  Trovrjpta,  read  larX  iravovpyla,  koI  avrrj  /38lXu7/ua, 
which  is  confirmed  by  the  Syriac  version.  Est  calliditas 
qucB  generat  peccata.  Messieurs  of  Port-Royal  prefer  this 
reading,  and  follows  it  in  their  comment,  and  indeed  some 
such  word  seems  necessary  to  preserve  the  antithesis.  It 
seems  also  from  the  other  reading,  as  if  there  were  some 
sorts  of  wickedness  which  were  not  abominations.  By 
iravovpyia,  which  must  necessarily  be  taken  in  a  bad  sense 
here,  I  would  understand  that  false  cunning  which,  in  the 
esteem  of  the  world,  passes  for  wisdom,  and  is  founded 
upon  self-interest.  Its  ingenuity  lies  in  doing  evil  with  ar- 
tifice, and  covering  its  wickedness  with  the  superficial  and 
plausible  mask  of  virtue,  though  it  no  otherwise  regards 
virtue,  than  as  a  veil  which  may  serve  to  cover  its  odious 
and  criminal  designs,  which  not  being  restrained  by  any 
fear  of  God,  or  checks  of  conscience,  thinks  all  means 
good  and  allowable,  which  may  promote  what  it  hath  in 
view.  This  in  the  opinion  of  the  world  is  often  mistaken 
for  prudence  and  economy,  but  as  it  is  devoid  of  justice 
should  rather  be  called  knavery,  or  craft ;  for,  according  to 
Plato,  Tully,  and  other  moralists,  "  Scientia  quae  remota 
est  a  justitia  calliditas  potius,  qaam  sapientia,  appel- 
landa  est." 


Ver.  25.  There  is  an  exquisite  subtilty,  and  the  same  is 
unjust,  and  there  is  one  that  tm-neth  aside  to  make  judgment 
appear,  and  there  is  a  wise  man  that  justijieth  in  judgment.'] 
There  is  such  a  variety  and  disagreement  in  the  versions 
here,  that  the  same  Greek  text  could  never  have  produced 
them;  nor  is  there  any  passage  about  the  sense  of  which 
the  interpreters  are  more  at  a  loss;  "Eim  TravoupYt'a  aKpi^fjg, 
Kol  avTti  aSiKog,  koL  tori  Stairrptijxov  X^P'"  '"''''  ii^<t>o.vai  Kplfia,  is 
the  reading  of  almost  all  the  copies.  Tlavovpyia  is  used  in 
Scripture  in  a  good  sense,  particularly  in  the  book  of  Pro- 
verbs ;  and  by  this  writer,  xxi.  12.  xxxvii.  15.  and  may 
seem  to  be  so  taken  here  by  the  epithet  added  to  it,  aKjOtj3/)c, 
accwrafe,  and  in  that  sense  just,  yet  in  another  sense  is  unjust. 
A  man  of  art  and  exquisite  subtilty  may  keep  within  the 
distinctions  of  the  law,  nay,  and  even  within  truth,  and  yet 
plead  a  bad  cause,  or  may  even  in  a  good  cause  stick  too 
much  to  the  letter  and  rigour  of  the  law,  and  offend  against 
equity.  There  is  also  a  cunning  which  does  evil,  or  seems 
to  do  so,  that  good  may  come  of  it.  There  is  an  art  of  per- 
verting and  confounding  right  and  truth  in  appearance,  in 
order  to  do  justice,  and  make  truth  appear:  an  instance  of 
which  we  have  in  Solomon,  when  he  commanded  the  child 
to  be  slain,  with  an  artful  design  only,  that  he  might  discover 
the  true  mother.  It  is  one  species  of  art  and  finesse,  says 
the  wise  man,  to  do  injustice  under  the  strict  forms  of  law; 
and  another  to  do  strict  justice,  by  seeming  to  break  through 
the  forms  and  fences  of  right;  but  there  is  a  third  person, 
who  is  wisest  of  all,  who  does  only  what  is  right,  and  by 
rightful  means  only.  Drusius  and  Junius  among  the  Latin 
interpreters,  understand  x«|0"^.  not  adverbially,  as  our  trans- 
lators do,  but  render  it  by  gratiam,  Est  qui  pervertat  gra- 
tiam  in  proferendo  judicio ;  joining  dia(rrpi(j>u>v  x^p^v,  it  may 
be  translated.  There  is  one  that  turneth  aside,  disregardeth 
favour  and  private  friend.ship,  to  shew  forth  judgment.  The 
phrase  Siaarpiipuv  Kpifxa,  (Exod.  xxiii.  G.  Heb.  i.  4.)  might 
perhaps  lead  the  author  to  say  in  opposition  to  it,  Sia<TTpi- 
^o)v  xapiv,  Tox)  tK<j)avat  Kpifia.  Calmet  understands  the  place 
of  craft,  or  unjust  subtilty,  of  a  faulty  exactness,  and  op- 
pressing the  innocent,  by  adhering  too  rigidly  to  strict 
justice;  of  tempering  the  severity  of  the  law  by  mild- 
ness and  equity,  and  moderating  the  summum  jus,  to  pre- 
vent hardships  and  injuries.  Mr.  Pope  well  expresses  the 
former  part, 

"  In  vain  thy  reason  finer  webs  shall  draw. 
Entangle  justice  in  her  net  of  law. 
And  right  too  rigid  harden  into  wrong." 

(Essay  on  Man.) 

The  rendering  of  the  last  part  of  the  verse  is  not  very  ac- 
curate; Grotius  translates  it  much  better.  He  that  acteth 
righteously  in  judgment  is  wise,  though  1  should  observe, 
that  neither  the  Roman  edition,  nor  that  of  Hoeschelius, 
nor  the  Vulgate,  has  that  sentence. 

Ver.  26.  TJiere  is  a  wicked  man  that  hangeth  down  his 
head  sadly,  but  inwardly  he  is  full  of  deceit.]  "Eort  vovripsvo- 
/uevoc.  There  is  one  that  is  meditating  and  contriving  evil, 
<TvyKeKV(j)WQ  fjifXaviq.  Grotius  says  this  is  a  mistake,  arising 
either  from  affinity  of  sound,  or  avyKv^djv  in  the  next  verse. 
He  contends  that  the  true  reading  is,  avyKeKpv<j>u)g  /xtXavi^, 
and  justifies  his  conjecture  from  Horace, — 
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"  Pulchra  Laverua, 
Da  mihi  fallere,  da  justo  sanctoque  videri; 
Noctem  pcccatis,  et  Iraudibus  objice  nubem." 

(Epist.  lib.  i.) 

Where  nox,  he  says,  answers  to  /iiXavia ;  and  indeed  there 
seems  to  be  a  necessity  tor  an  alteration  either  here,  or  at 
the  beginning  of  the  next  verse,  to  prevent  tautology.  Hu- 
mility is  in  itself  so  amiable  a  quality,  that  even  such  as 
are  the  farthest  from  it  will  assume  it,  to  carry  on  some  si- 
nister end.  Pride  i(self  can  upon  occasion  condescend  to 
wear  this  garb,  to  serve  some  vile  purpose,  and  will  stoop 
and  cringe  where  it  can  gain  any  thing  considerable  by  it. 
But  excessive  complaisance,  affected  civilities,  and  studied 
artifices,  are  always  to  be  suspected,  as  carrying  some  la- 
tent design  of  mischief.  The  Psalmist  accordingly  de- 
scribes the  wicked,  as  falling  down  and  humbling  himself, 
that  the  congregation  of  the  poor  may  fall  into  the  hands  of 
his  captains.  (Psal.  x.  11.  see  Prov.  xxvi.  24.  in  the  LXX.) 

Ver.  29.  A  man  may  be  known  by  his  look,  and  one  that 
hath  understanding  by  his  countenance,  ivhen  thou  meetest 
him.]  This  observation  is  true  in  general,  though  one  some- 
times sees  some  with  an  unpromising  look  and  heavy  coun- 
tenance, who  are  known  to  be  persons  of  line  understand- 
ing and  great  abilities.  Their  vivacity  is  lost  in  contem- 
plation, and  the  man  appears  lifeless  and  absent,  while  he 
retires  into  himself.  There  are  others  who  carry  modesty 
and  ingenuity  in  their  very  aspect,  and  others  whose  looks 
betray  a  weak  intellect,  or  a  loose  turn  of  mind.  Socrates 
acknowledged,  that  his  body  testified  against  him  for  the 
deformity  of  his  soul,  and  that  the  evidence  it  gave  was 
naturally  true,  but  that  by  study  he  had  corrected  what  was 
amiss,  and  by  the  benefit  of  a  good  education  had  altered 
and  improved  his  mind.  St.  Ambrose  hath  well  expressed 
our  author's  meaning,  "  Vultus  est  quidani  cogitationis  ar- 
biter, et  tacitus  cordis  interpres :  fades  index  plerumque 
est  conscientiae,  et  tacitus  sermo  mentis."  (De  Elia.  cap.lO.) 

Ver.  30.  A  man's  attire,  and  excessive  laughter  and  gait, 
shew  what  he  is.]  If  a  man's  attire  be  odd  and  singular,  fop- 
pish or  slovenly,  it  shews  the  taste  of  the  man.  One  may 
form  a  pretty  true  judgment  of  persons'  wisdom  and  pru- 
dence, of  their  folly  and  vanity,  of  their  modesty  or  levity, 
by  the  nature  of  their  dress,  and  their  more  or  less  fondness 
for  fine  clothes  and  costly  apparel,  The  like  may  be  said 
of  immoderate  laughter,  which  is  no  recommendation  of  a 
man,  nor  any  sign  of  his  wisdom.  That  this  is  the  mean- 
ing we  are  assured  from  xxi.  20.  where  it  is  observed  of  the 
fool,  that  he  lifteth  up  his  voice  with  laughter,  but  a  wise 
man  doth  scarce  smile  a  little.  "  Seriousness  (says  a  very 
judicious  writer),  if  it  be  not  a  virtue  itself,  is  at  least  the 
soil  wherein  it  naturally  grows,  and  the  most  visible  mark 
whereby  to  know  those  that  have  it.  This  is  that  whereby 
a  man  is  chiefly  distinguished  from  a  child,  and  a  wise  man 
from  a  fool."  (Norris's  Miscell.)  Pliny  observes  of  Socra- 
tes, "  Clarum  sapientia,  codem  semper  visum  vultu,nec  aut 
hilari  magis,  aut  turbato."  And  of  a  greater  it  is  recorded, 
that  he  never  laughed.  The  discipline  of  silence  was  a 
great  part  of  the  Pythagoric  institution;  and  therefore  loud- 
ness andnoise,  expressed  by  excessive  laughter,  were  of 
course  banished  his  school.  St.  Chrysostom  condemns  it,  on 
account  of  its  attendants;  "  Orta  ex  immoderato  risu  pau- 
lisper  scurrilitas,  a  scurrilitate  turpiloquium,  a  turpiloquio 


irpa^if  utaxpa  profecta  est."  (Horn.  87.  in  Matt.)  To 
make  it  innocent  and  allowable,  the  moralists  insist  upon 
the  degree  of  it,  as  well  as  upon  the  time,  the  place,  the 
person,  and  the  occasion.  Seneca  has  a  pertinent  observa- 
tion, which  includes  all  the  particulars  here  mentioned  ; 
"  Argumentum  morum  ox  minimis  licet  capere.  Impudi- 
cum  et  incessus  ostendit,  et  manus  mota,  etunum  interdum 
responsum,  et  relatus  ad  caput  digitus,  et  fiexus  oculorum. 
Improbum  risus,  insanum  vultus  habitusque  demonstrant." 
(Epist.  52.)  As  religion  and  goodness  do  not  consist  in 
outward  appearance,  it  may  be  thought  that  a  judgment 
cannot  be  formed  of  men's  morals,  or  inward  qualities,  by 
the  outside :  but  if  what  is  good  or  evil,  faulty  or  commend- 
able, in  outward  appearance,  has  its  denomination  from 
the  regularity  or  corruption  within,  a  judgment  then  may  be 
formed  this  way.  A  person,  for  instance,  would  not  love 
finery  in  clothes,  or  superfluity  of  dress,  if  vanity  was  not 
in  the  heart.  One  would  not  be  excessive  or  immoderate 
in  fits  of  laughter,  without  a  certain  levity  of  spirit ;  and  in- 
decent gestures  or  motions  come  only  from  an  unsteady  or 
a  wanton  disposition,  "  Removeatur  ergo  (says  Tully, 
whose  sentiments  often  agree  with  those  of  this  writer)  et  a 
forma  omnis  viro  non  dignus  ornatus,  et  huic  simile  vitium 
in  gestu  motuque  caveatur.  Adbibenda  est  munditia  non 
odiosa,  neque  exquisita  nimis,  tantum  quae  fugiat  agrestem 
et  inhumanam  negligentiam.  Eadem  ratio  habenda  est  ves- 
titus,  in  quo,  sicut  in  plerisque  rebus,  mediocritas  optima 
est.  Cavendum  autem  est,  ne  aut  tarditatibus  utamur  in 
gressu  mollioribus,  aut  suscipiamus  nimias  celeritates:  ex 
quibus  magna  significatio  fit  non  adesse  constantiam." 
(DeOffic.  lib.i.) 

CHAP.    XX. 

Ver.  1.  1.  HERE  is  a  reproof  that  is  not  comely.]  "Og  ouk 
eoTiv  wpaioQ.  i.  e.  Which  is  not  well-timed,  or  seasonable, 
as  the  margin  has  it,  and  is  often  attended  with  bad  conse- 
quences. The  Vulgate  confines  this  to  the  time  when  a  man 
is  in  a  passion,  when  reproof  is  neither  comely,  nor  like  to 
have  any  good  effect.  St.  Austin  properly  compares  the 
reprover  to  a  chirurgeon,  who  is  about  to  perform  some  in- 
cision upon  a  distempered  or  maimed  body,  which  cannot 
be  well  executed  without  great  coolness  and  composure  in 
the  operator.  Probably  this  father  borrowed  the  thought 
from  Tully,  who  says,  "  Objurgationes  etiam  nonnunquam 
incidunt  necessariae;  ...  id  agendum,  ut  ne  eas  facere  vi- 
deamur  irati:  .sed  ut  ad  urendum  et  secandum,  sic  et  ad  hoc 
genus  castigandi  raro  invitique  veniamus.  Nee  unquam, 
nisi  necessario,  si  nulla  reperietur  alia  medicina.  Sed  ta- 
men  ira  procul  absit,  cum  qua  nihil  recte  fieri,  nihil  consi- 
derate potest."  (De  Offic.  lib.  i.)  St.  Austin  adds  a  neces- 
sary piece  of  advice  upon  the  occasion, — that  when  we  are 
about  to  reprove  any  one,  if  we  perceive  passion  arising, 
or  any  sudden  or  violent  emotion  within  us,  to  be  then  alto- 
gether silent,  and  suspend  our  intention,  and  rather  think 
of  calming  and  composing  our  own  spirit,  than  pretend  to 
meddle  with  the  case  of  another,  when  we  are  not  fit  for  it. 
This  verse,  in  the  Vulgate  and  many  editions,  is  added  to 
the  end  of  the  last  chapter,  and  with  some  following  verses 
concludes  our  author's  observations  on  brotherly  reproof, 
begun  ver.  13.  of  the  former  chapter.  The  subject  seems  to 
end  with  ver.  3.  which  seems  more  properly  plrced  there 
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than  after  the  fourth  verse,  or  in  the  seventh,  as  some  copies 
have  it :  the  Vatican  and  Syriac  wholly  omit  it. 

Ver.  4.  As  is  the  lust  of  a  eunuch  to  deflower  a  virgin,  so 
is  he  that  executeth  judgment  tvith  violence.]  Justice  is,  by 
this  writer,  as  it  is  also  by  the  poets  and  philosophers,  com- 
pared to  a  chaste  and  beautiful  virgin;  and  a  corrupt  judge, 
who  perverts  justice,  to  a  eunuch  attempting  her  chastity, 
though  he  has  the  charge  of  her,  and  has  engaged  to  watch 
over  her  with  strictness,  and  to  preserve  her  with  faithful- 
ness. If  a  judge  has  sinister  inclinations,  is  covetous,  and, 
like  the  other,  insatiable  in  his  desires ;  if  he  is  encouraged 
to  make  an  attempt  upon  her  from  a  presumed  secrecy,  and 
the  little  or  no  danger  of  a  discovery;  or  if  he  is  only  dis- 
posed to  violate  her,  though  impotent  perhaps  from  some 
accident  to  effect  it,— all  the  mischief  that  is  done,  and  even 
that  which  was  only  meditated,  is  chargeable  upon  him. 
This  instance  of  an  attempt,  in  itself  the  most  base  and  un- 
natural, is  with  great  judgment  applied  to  discountenance 
any  attack  upon  equity  in  judicial  proceedings.  We  meet 
^th  the  like  simile  in  Tully,  who  styles  Clodius's  pervert- 
ing judgment  by  corruption,  "  Emptum  constupratumque 
judicium."  (Ep.  ad  Att.  lib.  i.)  Instead  of  tv  (iia,  Grotius 
prefers  h  /BiV,  which  is  countenanced  only  by  one  copy. 
As  is  the  impotent  desire  of  a  eunuch,  so  fruitless  is  the 
judgment  which  is  made  of  men's  happiness  or  misery,  iv 
^i«(>,  in  their  lifetime:  and  refers  to  xi.  28.  as  a  confirma- 
tion of  this  sense.     But  the  former  seems  preferable. 

Ver.  8.  He  that  useth  many  words  shall  be  abhorred,  and 
he  that  taketh  to  himself  authority  therein,  shall  be  hated.] 
'O  ivt^ovaia^ofxivoi;.  Which  means  one  who  assumes  such  a 
sway  in  company  and  conversation,  as  is  attended  with  an 
overbearing  tyranny,  with  a  contempt  of  others,  and  a  pre- 
.scribing  to,  and  lording  it  over  them.  This  affected  supe- 
riority is  contrary  to  that  equality  and  freedom  which  are  the 
life  of  conversation,  and  the  right  of  each  person  engaged 
in  it.  Cicero  has  well  determined  this  point,  "  Sit  sermo 
lenis,  minimeque  pettinax  :  nee  vero,  tanquam  in  posses- 
sionem suam  venerit,  excludat  alios ;  sed  cum  in  reliquis 
rebus,  turn  in  sermone  communi,  vicissitudinem  non  ini- 
quam  putet."  (De  Offic.  lib.i.) 

Ver.  9.  Tliere  is  a  sinner  that  hath  good  success  in  evil 
things,  and  there  is  a  gain  that  turneth  to  lo-ss.]  "Eanv  tvodia 
iv  icaicoTc  avSpl  aitapTwXiJ^ ,  Koi  tariv  t\)gr]fia  £??  tKoTTwaiv.  Be- 
sides that  of  our  version  the  meaning  may  be,  There  is  a 
prosperity  which  happens  to  a  wicked  man  which  may  be 
numbered  among  evils.  Like  that  of  Solomon,  The  pros- 
perity of  fools  shall  destroy  them.  (Prov.i.32.)  Some  editions 
omit  (i/iaoTwXi^i,  and  thus  Bossuet  renders,  Estfelix  succes- 
ses qui  malo  vertat  ;  and  Grotius,  Interdum  in  malis  homini 
prosperitas  sita  est :  and  the  Vulgate,  Prosperantur  prove- 
hunturque  nonnulli,  at  in  malum  et  perniciem  suam  ;  follow- 
ing a  copy  probably  which  had  dc  kokov,  agreeably  to  tig 
iXaTTuxTiv,  which  immediately  follows ;  but  there  needs  no 
alteration,  as  the  Greeks  often  put  iv  for  tic.  Instances  of 
this  observation  are  Haman,  Jehu,  Ahab,  &c.  who  made  a 
miserable  exit.  See  Psal.  xxxvii.  20.  where  the  Septuagint 
translation  is  very  full  to  this  purpo.se.  Other  copies  have 
ioTiv  tiicoKia  iv  kokoTc  nvSpJ ;  i.  e.  There  are  some  men,  sinners 
particularly,  that  take  pleasure  in  evil,  or  wickedness.  And 
thus  Juniu.s,  Placent  mala  viro  peccatori ;  tSpij/zo  is  badly 
rendered  by  the  Vulgate,  and  other  interpreters,  inventio. 
It  signifies  gain,  as  it  is  well  translated  here,  and  liic  anti- 
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thesis  is  better  preserved.  And  so  ivgrtfia  is  taken  by  the 
LXX.  But  our  translators,  though  they  happily  succeed- 
ed here,  yet  have  generally  mistaken  the  sense  qf  this  word. 
See  Ecclus.  xxix.  4.  6.  Jer.  xxxviii.  2.  xxxix.  18.  xlv.  5- 
in  all  which  places  our  version  is  faulty,  and  even  contrary 
to  the  sense  of  the  context. 

Ver.  10.  There  is  a  gift  that  shall  not  profit  thee,  and 
there  is  a  gift  whose  recompence  is  double.]  There  are  some 
services  and  favours  done  by  a  man,  which  are  lost  and 
signify  nothing,  which  gain  him  neither  credit  nor  advan- 
tage, and  others  which  turn  to  a  good  account.  Sometimes 
this  is  owing  to  the  ingratitude  and  other  ill  qualities  of 
the  receiver;  and  sometimes  to  the  manner  of  bestowing 
them  by  the  giver  himself.  For  it  is  a  useful  piece  of 
knowledge  to  understand  how  to  give,  where,  and  in  what 
manner  to  place  our  favours  best,  and  to  do  them  in  a 
winning  and  engaging  manner.  Drusius,  by  the  gift  that 
does  not  profit,  understands  that  which  is  given  to  the  rich, 
according  to  that  of  Solomon,  He  that  giveth  to  the  rich 
shall  surely  want :  (Prov.  xxii.  16.)  and  by  the  gift  ivhose 
recompence  is  double,  that  which  is  given  to  the  poor. 
(Prov.  xxviii.  27.) 

Ver.  11.  There  is  an  abasement  because  of  glory,  and 
there  is  that  lifteth  up  the  head  from  a  low  estate.]  There 
are  posts  of  honour  sought  after  with  great  eagerness  by 
the  ambitious,  which  have  in  the  end  proved  their  ruin  ; 
through  tyranny,  pride,  oppression,  or  some  mismanage- 
ment, they  have  been  deprived  of  their  power  and  dignity, 
and  sometimes  even  of  life  itself.  Sometimes  a  man's  ad- 
vancement to  some  piece  of  good  fortune,  or  preferment, 
turns  to  his  disgrace,  as  his  elevation  makes  his  faults 
more  discernible,  which  in  a  private  station  were  not  so 
easily  discovered.  Galba,  before  he  succeeded  to  the  em- 
pire, was  thought  the  most  worthy  of  it,  "  Omnium  con- 
sensu capax  imperii,  si  non  imperasset:"  (Tac.  Hist.  lib.  i.) 
but  upon  his  promotion  he  soon  forfeited  the  high  opinion 
which  they  had  conceived  of  him.  Every  man  before  he 
aspires  to  a  dignity  ought  to  consider  what  he  is,  and  how 
far  his  capacity  and  abilities  will  reach  ;  but  few  are  im- 
partial to  themselves  in  the  estimate  of  their  own  merit, 
which  they  are  apt  to  think  is  greater  than  it  really  is,  and 
thereby  deceive  themselves  and  disappoint  the  expectation 
of  others.  Haman  and  Nebuchadnezzar  are  instances  of 
abasement  from  a  high  station,  as  Joseph,  David,  Job,  are 
of  as  remarkable  an  elevation  from  a  mean  one.  In  like 
manner  he  who  affected  to  seat  himself  in  the  highest  place 
at  the  wedding,  is  threatened  to  be  removed  with  shame  to 
the  lowest;  and  to  him  whose  modesty  is  content  with  the 
meanest  room,  the  reward  is.  Friend,  go  up  higher.  (Luke 
xiv.  10.) 

Ver.  12.  There  is  that  buyeth  much  for  a  little,  and  re- 
payeth  it  sevenfold.]  The  covetous  man  is  here  meant,  who 
always  purchascth  what  is  cheapest,  and  generally  what  is 
worst,  and  therefore  is  never  a  gainer  by  his  bargains.  He 
thinks  indeed  that  he  has  acted  cunningly  because  of  the 
lowness  of  the  price,  but  in  effect  he  is  a  loser,  because  that 
which  is  worth  little  or  nothing  must  always  be  bought 
too  dear.  We  see  the  truth  of  this  observation  in  those 
that  buy  bad  goods  through  cheapness,  or  unwholesome 
meat,  for  the  same  reason  :  in  those  likewise  wiio  purchase 
houses  badly  built,  or  estates  witii  bad  titles,  contenting 
themselves  with  the  thought  of  having  bought  them  at  a 
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lower  and  easier  rate  on  that  account.  But  in  the  end  they 
prove  dear  bargains  to  them :  the  house  is  crazy,  and  must 
be  speedily  rebuilt;  and  the  estate  must  be  parted  with  at 
a  still  lower  rate,  to  pay  the  expenses  in  clearing  and  de- 
fending the  title. 

Ver.  13.  A  wise  man  by  his  words  maketh  himself  beloved^ 
but  the  graces  of  fools  shall  be  poured  om<.]  Xapin^  rather 
mean  graces  or  merry  conceits,  as  the  margin  has  it,  which 
do  not  suit  with  the  character  of  a  fool.  (See  xxi.  16.)  In 
the  next  verse  it  is  more  plainly  expressed,  and  called  the 
gift  of  a  fool ;  and  so  x"P'e  is  used  xvii.  22.  and  xl.  17.  it 
is  rendered  bountifulness,  and  so  it  is  often  used  in  the  New 
Testament,  particularly  in  St.  Paul's  writings.  The  sense 
is,  A  wise  man  recommends  his  kindness  by  his  words,  and 
the  agreeable  manner  in  which  he  does  a  favour;  but  a 
fool,  when  he  does  a  good  turn,  loses  all  the  merit  of  it,  by 
his  disobliging  way  and  improper  behaviour.  His  bene- 
volence is  lost  and  disregarded,  lKX"^')«ra<,  it  shall  fall  to 
the  ground,  like  water  that  runneth  apace.  What  is  here 
said  of  the  fool,  may  also  be  observed  of  the  envious  or 
covetous  man,  mentioned  in  the  next  verse,  who  gives  un- 
willingly Sm  avafKTiv  avTov,  as  it  were  through  force,  or  a 
necessity  laid  upon  him,  and  expects  to  receive  as  much 
or  more  in  return,  iroXXa  av0'  tvo?.  Some  copies  read  6^- 
OaX/jiol  avTov  woWol,  as  the  margin  also  has  it.  The  Vulgate 
well  expresses  his  greediness,  when  it  renders  oculi  ejus  sep- 
templices  sunt;  i.  e.  he  looketh  to  receive  seven  times  as 
much  from  thee. 

Ver.  15.  He  giveth  little,  and  upbraideth  much,  he  openeth 
his  mouth  like  a  crier.']  See  xviii.  18.  This  is  a  farther  de- 
scription of  the  fool  mentioned  in  the  former  verse,  who 
spoils  all  his  favours  by  his  impertinent  behaviour  and  dis- 
course. If  he  makes  you  a  present,  he  is  sure  to  reproach 
you  with  it ;  so  that  all  the  merit,  if  there  be  any  in  so 
small  an  act  of  kindness,  as  is  here  mentioned,  is  taken 
away  by  his  upbraiding  temper.  "  Isthaec  commemoratio 
est  quasi  exprobratio  immemoris  beneficii."  It  is  a  wise 
observation,  that  we  should  forget  the  kindnesses  which 
we  ourselves  do,  and  never  forget  those  which  we  receive. 
Seneca  observes,  that  it  took  off  from  the  grace  of  Dido's 
hospitality,  when  she  reproachfully  told  ^neas, 

"  Ejectum  littore,  egentem 
Excepi,  et  regni  demens  in  parte  locavi." 

How  contrary  is  such  a  selfish,  churlish  temper  to  that  of 
the  all-snlficient  and  bountiful  God,  whose  peculiar  cha- 
racter it  is,  that  he  giveth  liberally  and  upbraideth  not:  he 
has  nothing  in  view,  but  the  good  and  happiness  of  his 
creatures,  and  neither  wants  nor  expects  any  return,  but 
that  of  a  dutiful  and  grateful  heart.  He  is,  as  Philo  de- 
scribes him,  SwptrriKoc  tmv  airavrwv,  ajUOijSiJc  oiic  itfucfisvoQ. 
(De  Cherubim.)  Another  character  of  the  covetous  man 
we  have  in  the  latter  part  of  the  verse, — that,  if  he  lendeth 
money,  his  temper  is  so  uncertain  and  suspicious  that  he 
presently  calls  it  in  again ;  his  covetousness  not  suffering 
him  to  be  long  without  the  sight  of  his  beloved  idol.  Such 
a  sudden  and  hasty  demand  of  the  loan  is  rather  insulting 
him  to  whom  he  pretended  to  do  a  kindness ;  it  is  suspect- 
ing his  credit,  honesty,  or  circumstances ;  it  is  depriving 
him  of  the  advantage  which  he  proposed  by  longer  use  of 
it,  and,  by  distressing?  him  on  a  sudden,  does  him  more  in- 
jury than  be  received  kindness  from  first  advancing  it. 


Ver.  17.  He  knoweth  not  aright  what  it  is  to  have,  and 
it  is  all  one  unto  him  as  if  he  had  it  not.]  This  is  not  in  the 
Roman  edition,  oim  yap  to  txuv  Iv  6p6»J  alaOtiGH  {cXq^t;  i.  e. 
He  has  not  the  art,  or  gift,  or  blessing,  of  using  what  he 
has  well,  and  it  is  the  same  thing  to  a  fool,  or  a  covetous  per- 
son, to  be  poor  or  rich,  as  to  any  use  of  their  good  things; 
for  neither  one  nor  the  other  knows  what  it  is  to  have,  i.  e. 
to  enjoy,  or  employ  their  riches.  The  Vulgate  gives  another 
sense  of  the  place.  That  the  fool  knows  not  either  to  give, 
or  to  keep  his  goods ;  he  gives  improperly  that  which  he 
ought  to  keep,  and  he  reserves  that  which  he  ought  to  give : 
he  gives  to  such  as  ought  to  have  no  share  of  his  favours, 
and  refuses  to  give  to  such  as  he  ought  to  distribute  them 
to  with  liberality  and  abundance ;  Neque  enim  quod  haben- 
dum, aut  quod  non  habendum,  directo  sensu  distribuit ;  i.  e. 
He  doth  both  without  discretion  or  judgment;  following 
a  copy  which  read  iitl\r\<pi. 

Ver.  18.  To  slip  upon  a  pavement  is  better  than  to  slip 
with  the  tongue,  so  the  fall  of  the  wicked  cometh  speedily. "^ 
i.  e.  It  is  less  dangerous  to  make  a  false  step  in  walking, 
and  thereby  to  stumble  upon  the  ground,  than  to  offend  or 
slip  with  the  tongue,  for  one  unguarded  word  may  be  a 
man's  ruin,  so  great  and  sudden  is  the  mischief  arising 
from  an  ungoverned  tongue.  And  as  falls  of  this  nature 
happen  more  frequently  through  the  abuse  of  speech,  so 
the  danger  must  consequently  be  greater.  The  Vulgate 
understands  this  of  a  false,  evil,  and  malicious  tongue, 
which  creates  trouble  to  itself,  as  well  as  others.  Some 
copies  have  instead  of  otto  eSa^ovc,  atto  opotpovc.  Drusius 
renders  according  to  this  reading.  Lapsus  de  tecto  tolera- 
bilior  est  quam  lingua.  In  the  next  verse  av^pwiroc  axaptg, 
in  all  the  editions,  makes  a  part  of  the  text,  though  un- 
doubtedly it  was  either  some  marginal  annotation,  or, 
which  seems  more  probable,  the  title  only  to  what  fol- 
lows, of  which  there  are  many  instances  in  this  book  ; 
and  in  some  copies  they  are  in  larger  letters  to  distinguish 
them.  Our  translators  seem  to  have  been  of  this  opinion 
by  flinging  the  words  into  the  margin. 

Ver.  21.  There  is  tliat  is  hindered  from  sinning  through 
want,  and  when  he  taketh  rest  he  shall  not  be  troubled.] 
There  are  many  who  are  regular  only  through  necessity, 
who  would  have  done  as  others  did,  and  taken  the  same 
liberties,  if  they  had  had  the  means,  the  opportunity,  and 
power.  Such  persons  are  not  to  be  applauded  for  their 
self-denial  or  moderation,  since  their  virtue  is  wholly  in- 
voluntary. A  man,  who,  through  a  bad  constitution,  or  a 
weak  habit  of  body,  is  hindered  from  intemperance,  de- 
bauchery, or  wantonness,  has  no  merit  on  that  account, 
since  not  the  will  was  wanting,  but  the  power  of  sinning. 

"  Hajc  si  neque  ego,  neque  tu  fecimus, 
Non  sivit  egestas  facere  nos  :  tu  nunc  tibi 
Id  laudi  ducis,  quod  turn  fecisti  inopia. 
Injurium  est:  nam  si  esset  unde  fieret, 
Faceremus."  (Ter.  in  Adelph.  v.  104.) 

There  is,  however,  this  advantage  in  wanting  a  power  or 
opportunity  to  commit  a  sin,  that  there  is  no  remorse  of 
conscience  attending  it.  If  a  man  has  no  merit  on  that 
account,  he  has  likewise  no  after-reflections  to  torment 
him  ;  though  the  will  indeed  cannot  be  pronounced  inno- 
cent if  the  inclinations  were  consenting,  and  nothing  want- 
ing but  the  opportunity. 


CHAP.  XX.] 
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Ver.  22.  There  is  that  destroyeth  his  own  soul  through 
bashfulness,  and  by  accepting  of  persons  overthroweth  him- 
self.] Two  senses  may  be  given  of  this  place,  according  as 
we  understand  i/^ux^  either  of  the  soul  strictly,  or  of  life, 
and  its  conveniences  only.  (See  note  on  iv.  20.)  In  the 
former  sense  it  may  mean,  one  who  is  afraid  to  shew  his 
zeal,  and  to  appear  in  behalf  of  virtue  and  religion,  and  to 
do  or  commend  any  good  action  openly  and  in  public, 
from  some  motives  of  fear  or  interest :  or  of  one  who 
dares  not  refust.  to  do  or  oppose  any  evil  action  pressed 
upon,  or  recommended  to  him,  for  fear  of  disobliging  com- 
pany, or  being  thought  precise  and  singular;  whereas,  in 
the  exercise  of  religious  duties,  or  where  the  cause  of  truth 
calls  for  our  testimony  and  defence,  we  should  rather  de- 
spise and  laugh  at  any  offence  of  this  nature,  which  shall 
be  taken  at  us  on  that  account :  nothing  being  a  greater 
impediment  to  a  progress  in  piety  than  an  attachment  to 
secular  interest,  and  a  fantastical  concern  about  pleasing 
or  displeasing  others.  If  xpvxn  be  taken  in  the  latter  accep- 
tation, the  sense  may  be.  That  there  are  some  who  hurt 
their  circumstauces,  and  expose  themselves  to  great  in- 
conveniences, either  in  not  daring  to  ask  and  demand  what 
is  necessary  for  them,  or  is  their  due,  or  in  not  having 
resolution  enough  to  refuse  what  another  unreasonably 
asks  of  them.  One  should  know  both  how  to  ask  when 
there  is  occasion,  and  how  to  refuse  when  asked  impro- 
perly. For  there  is  a  civil  and  complaisant  way  of  deny- 
ing, of  which  a  person  cannot  justly  complain ;  but  if 
through  bashfulness,  as  it  follows  in  the  next  verse,  or  fear 
of  disobliging,  we  rashly  engage  our  word  to  do  or  grant 
something  which  we  afterward  repent  of,  and  find  reason 
not  to  do ;  such  a  breach  of  our  promise  will  betray  our 
levity,  and  create  us  enmity. 

Ver.  25.  A  thief  is  better  than  a  man  that  is  accustomed 
to  lie.]  The  preference  here  given  may  perhaps  seem  sin- 
gular, but  we  may  state  the  comparison  thus :  The  thief 
only  takes  away  a  man's  money  ;  the  liar  attacks  his  repu- 
tation and  character,  which  are  more  valuable  than  riches. 
The  thief  steals,  perhaps  through  necessity ;  (Prov.  vi.  30.) 
the  liar  often  does  an  injury  without  any  reason  or  occa- 
sion. The  thief  may  possibly  make  restitution  when  taken, 
he  may  restore  sevenfold;  (Prov.  vi.  31.)  but  the  malicious 
liar  cannot,  his  poison  has  reached  too  far.  The  thief  can 
occasionally  keep  his  word ;  but  the  liar  is  always  an 
enemy  to  truth.  The  thief  attacks  openly  ;  the  lying  slan- 
der is  more  secret  and  dangerous.  The  author  does  not 
mean  to  excuse  or  justify  the  thief,  but  would  expose  the 
liar  through  the  odiousness  of  the  comparison. 

Ver.  29.  Presents  and  gifts  blind  the  eyes  of  the  wise, 
and  stop  up  his  mouth  tliat  he  carinot  reprove.]  This  seems 
to  relate  to  magistrates,  who  sit  in  judgment,  and  take 
cognizance  of  civil  causes,  who,  if  they  shew  themselves 
mercenary,  and  their  right  hand  is  full  of  gifts,  will  not  be 
disposed  to  examine  into  the  merits  of  the  cause,  nor  to 
determine  it  impartially;  "  Male  verura  examinat  omnis 
corruptus  judex."  (Hor.)  Or  it  may  be  applied  to  per- 
sons in  authority  in  the  church,  and  to  the  ministers  and 
pa-stors  of  it,  as  Messieurs  of  Port-Royal  understand  it, 
who,  if  moved  by  flattery  or  favour,  interest  or  filthy  lucre, 
will  palliate  or  pass  over  offences,  and  neither  exhort  nor 
reprove,  as  their  station  and  occasions  shall  require. 
Thus,  when  the  prophet  complains,  that  the  heads  of  tlie 


house  of  Jacob  abhor  judgment  and  pervert  equity,  he  im- 
mediately adds,  they  judge  for  reward,  the  priests  thereof 
teach  for  hire,  and  the  prophets  thereof  divine  for  money. 
(Micah  iii.  1.)  The  Egyptians  represent  their  judges  with- 
out hands,  and  the  chief,  or  president,  with  his  eyes  closed, 
to  intimate,  that  judges  should  receive  no  gifts,  and  that 
the  chief  should  pronounce  his  decree  and  sentence  with- 
out any  respect  of  persons. 

Ver.  30.  Wisdom  that  is  hid,  and  treasure  that  is  hoarded 
up,  what  profit  is  in  them  both  ?]  We  are  here  advised  not 
to  bury  or  suppress  the  powers  and  abilities  which  God 
has  given  us,  nor  to  render  useless  the  means  which  he 
has  bestowed,  not  for  our  own  service  only,  but  for  the 
benefit  and  advantage  of  others.  Wisdom,  without  the 
manifestation  of  it,  confined  to  a  man's  own  breast,  is 
here  well  compared  to  valuable  treasure  hid  in  the  ground, 
which  nobody  is  the  better  for.  Our  Saviour  would  have 
our  light  shine  before  men,  and  not  be  concealed  under  a 
bushel ;  not  to  imitate  the  man  who,  having  received  a 
considerable  sum  from  his  master  to  improve,  and  make 
the  best  of,  wrapped  it  in  a  napkin,  and  hid  it  in  the  earth, 
without  circulating  it  among  the  exchangers,  or  returning 
any  interest  or  profit  to  his  master.  (Matt.  xxv.  25.)  A 
wise  man  should  not  secret  himself,  nor  be  wrapped  up  in 
contemplation  only,  but  communicate  the  word  of  wisdom 
and  knowledge  liberally,  (Wisd.  vii.  13.)  and  bring  forth 
out  of  his  treasures,  for  the  convenience  and  improvement 
of  others,  things  both  new  and  old.  Such  as,  through  pride, 
or,  which  may  be  the  case,  through  an  ill-judged  humility, 
will  not  serve  their  neighbour  with  the  talents  they  are 
possessed  of,  are  not  improperly  compared  by  an  ancient 
writer,  to  one  who  in  a  time  of  scarcity  and  want  shuts  up 
his  granary,  and  lets  his  corn,  which  he  has  in  great  quan- 
tity, rot  and  be  spoiled.  Tully  therefore  well  determines, 
"  Pudeat  illos  qui  ita  in  studiis  se  abdiderunt,  ut  ad  vitam 
communem  nullum  fructum  proferre  possint."  (Pro  Arch.) 

Ver.  31.  Better  is  he  that  hideth  his  folly,  than  a  man 
that  hideth  his  wisdom.]  The  first  does  it  out  of  a  principle 
of  humility,  as  conscious  of  his  own  weakness  and  insuf- 
ficiency ;  the  other  hides  that  which  was  given  for  the  ad- 
vantage of  others,  as  well  as  of  himself,  through  a  false 
modesty.  The  man  who  knows  how  to  be  silent,  and  to 
hide  his  ignorance  and  defects,  so  far  gives  an  instance 
of  his  prudence  and  judgment ;  but  he  that  ingloriously 
buries  his  parts  in  sullenUess  or  retirement,  and  deprives 
his  neighbours,  or  the  public,  of  the  advantages  which  they 
might  hope  to  receive  from  so  exalted  a  genius,  offends 
God,  in  not  employing  that  gift  which  was  given  him  for 
the  use  of  edifying  and  assisting  others ;  and  disobliges 
men  for  want  of  kindness,  and  a  public  spirit.  Here  the 
Vulgate,  oriental  versions,  Vatican,  and  some  other  edi- 
tions, conclude  the  chapter ;  but  others  add,  which  our 
translators  follow.  Necessary  patience  in  seeking  the  Lord, 
is  better  than  he  that  leadeth  his  life  without  a  guide.  The 
sense  of  which  seems  to  be.  That  it  is  far  better  for  a  man 
to  live  in  an  humble  dependance  upon  God,  in  a  painful 
and  conscientious  search  to  know  his  will,  and  a  constant 
submission  and  obedience  to  it,  than  to  be  guided  by  him- 
self only,  and  be  under  his  own  conduct,  without  any  far- 
ther help  than  the  feeble  light  of  his  own  reason.  The 
Greek  of  this  place  is  pretty  remarkable,  aBimroTog  rpo- 
XfXariie  rije  iSi'ae  Zfirii;  which  either  means.  Propria  vitCB 
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gubemator  absque  Domino,  one  who  lives  without  God  in 
tlie  world,  and  seeks  not  the  guidance  of  his  Spirit,  nor 
values  and  regards  the  light  of  his  revelation,  but  sets  up 
for  his  own  ruler  ;  or,  in  general,  an  uncontrolled  director 
of  his  own  life  and  actions,  driving  furiously  and  madly, 
without  any  check  or  restraint.  A  life  led  without  the  fear 
of  the  Lord,  or  a  regard  to  his  precepts,  and  which  con- 
sists rather  in  licentiousness  than  true  liberty,  is  very  pro- 
perly here  compared  to  a  chariot  run  away  with  by  unruly 
horses,  without  a  skilful  driver  to  manage  them.  Such  un- 
governable things  are  men's  unruly  lusts  and  passions  ;  so 
helpless  is  reason  itself  unassisted ! 

CHAP.    XXI. 

Ver.  1.  Hast  thou  sinned?  do  so  no  more,  but  ask  par- 
don/or thy  former  sins.]  The  most  wise  and  cautious  find 
themselves  frail,  and  are  often  falling  into  sin,  but  they  do 
not  persevere  or  continue  long  in  it,  they  rise  again  by 
confessing  their  faults,  repenting  sincerely  of  them,  and 
avoiding  them  for  the  future.  Whereas  the  wicked  are 
continually  relapsing,  and  by  repeated  acts  strengthen 
themselves  in  their  iniquities.  They  are  rolling  down,  as 
it  were,  from  one  precipice  to  another,  and  have  neither 
grace  nor  strength  to  recover  themselves.  St.  Chrysostom 
well  observes,  ov\  ovtw  to  a/uapraTv  xaXtTTov  d»c  to  t<^  afiaprii- 
nari  imiiiviiv,  that  it  is  not  so  bad  to  fall  into  sin  as  to  con- 
tinue in  it,  and  illustrates  this  from  the  instance  of  Noah, 
whom  we  may  infer,  from  the  silence  of  Scripture,  to  have 
fallen  into  the  sin  of  drunkenness  but  once,  and  that  this 
was  recorded  in  Scripture,  that  if  we  should  offend  in  the 
like  particular,  we  should  be  more  cautious  for  the  future, 
and  not  wallow  again  in  the  mire.  (Horn.  29.  in  ix.  Gen.) 
The  advice  of  a  most  learned  writer  is  very  seasonable  and 
pertinent:  "  Let  not  sin  enter  the  first  door  of  sense,  either 
eye  or  ear,  nor  the  second  of  fancy,  nor  the  third  of  under- 
standing, nor  the  fourth  of  will,  lest  it  break  out  into  act ; 
and  one  act  will  produce  more,  and  so  it  will  increase  in- 
finitely, till  the  heart  is  made  hard  and  insensible,  and  the 
very  principles  of  nature  and  grace  are  obliterated."  (Jack- 
son's Works,  tom.  iii.) 

Ver.  2.  Flee  from  sin  as  from  the  face  of  a  serpent,  for 
if  thou  contest  too  near  it,  it  will  bite  thee.]  The  Vulgate 
renders.  Si  accesseris  ad  ilia,  suscipient  te,  following  a 
faulty  copy  probably,  which  had  H^trai  instead  of  St'/^fra*. 
Sin  is  what  men  bring  upon  themselves,  it  does  not  attack 
them  till  they  go  in  search  of  it ;  like  a  serpent  indeed  it  is 
always  ready  to  bite,  but  it  does  not  seize  upon  any,  but 
those  who  rashly  come  too  near  it.  Solomon  uses  this 
comparison  with  regard  to  the  sin  of  drunkenness  in  par- 
ticular, Prov.  xxiii.  31.  Our  author  very  probably  uses 
this  simile,  and  mentions  it  in  the  first  place,  as  our  first 
parents  were  deluded  under  this  form,  and  the  eft'ects  of  its 
sting  are  yet  felt.  And  as  sin  has  tlic  venom  of  the  ser- 
pent, so  it  has  likewise  the  fierceness  of  the  lion;  but 
tliis  lion  does  not  prey  at  random,  it  fastens  upon  those 
only  who  either  imprudently  throw  themselves  into  its 
paws,  or  whom  it  finds  asleep,  and  off  their  guard.  It  is 
also  well  compared  in  the  next  verse  to  a  two-edged  sword, 
as  it  attacks  both  God  and  man;  the  majesty  of  the  former, 
and  the  safety  of  the  latter;  and  its  wounds  are  mortal,  and 
only  the  sovereign  Physician  can  cure  them.     The  wise 


man  did  not  without  reason  make  use  of  so  many  compari- 
sons, because  if  we  join  together  all  the  ideas  that  can 
any  ways  create  fear,  they  are  few,  and  little  enough  to 
possess  a  man  with  that  dread  and  horror  which  he  ought 
to  have  of  sin. 

Ver.  4.  To  terrify  and  do  wrong  will  waste  riches:  thus 
the  house  of  the  proud  man  shall  be  made  desolate.]  The 
proud  and  insolent  oppress  the  weak  for  a  time,  but  by 
such  imperious  usage  they  create  themselves  enemies,  and 
the  great  number  of  those  whom  they  have  insulted  and 
injured  will  at  length  join  together,  and  prove  their  over- 
throw. Rehoboam  by  the  advice  and  instigation  of  the 
young  men  returned  the  people,  who  sued  for  a  removal  of 
some  grievances,  a  haughty  and  threatening  answer.  My 
father  chastised  you  with  whips,  but  I  will  chastise  you 
with  scorpions,  and  thereby  alienated  the  hearts  of  ten  tribes 
from  him.  (1  Kings  xii.)  Pride  and  oppression  were  the 
cause  of  the  expulsion  of  the  Tarquins  from  Rome.  And 
it  appears  from  the  annals  of  almost  all  histories,  that  ty- 
ranny and  arbitrary  power  have  been  of  short  continuance. 

Ver.  5.  A  prayer  out  of  a  poor  man's  mouth  reacheth  to 
the  ears  of  God,  and  his  judgment  cometh  speedily.]  AtJitrtc 
Trrojj^oG  Ik  orofxaTog  iwg  wtIwv  avrov.  The  generality  of 
interpreters,  and  the  oriental  versions,  understand  this  of 
God's  care  for  the  poor;  that  he  listens  to  their  cry,  is 
always  ready  to  help  them  in  their  afliiction,  and  to 
revenge  the  injuries  done  them.  So  Coverdale's  and  the 
Geneva  versions.  This,  indeed,  is  a  truth  confessed  by  all, 
and  confirmed  by  numberless  passages  of  Scripture,  which 
may  be  the  reason  of  its  being  so  expressed  here.  But 
the  words  of  God  are  not  in  any  Greek  copy,  nor  in  the 
Vulgate,  and,  therefore,  another  sense  of  this  place  has 
been  offered :  That  the  prayer  of  the  poor  reacheth  to  the 
ears  of  the  proud  man,  mentioned  in  the  former  verse,  and 
is  neglected  and  disregarded  by  him,  and  toucheth  not  bis 
heart.  Ad  aures  solum  illius,  according  to  Junius,  as  the 
humble  supplications  of  Lazarus  were  by  the  rich  man  in 
the  gospel;  (Luke  xvi.  20.)  and  therefore  his  judgment, 
/.  e.  the  proud  man's  punishment,  shall  not  slumber.  This 
is  Grotius  and  Budweli's  sense.  Castalio  is  particular  in 
rendering  the  latter  part ;  viz.  that  the  poor  man  ought  to 
be  answered  speedily,  because  his  case  will  not  admit  of 
delay.     But  either  of  the  former  seems  preferable. 

Ver.  6.  He  that  hateth  to  be  reproved  is  in  the  way  of 
sinners,  but  he  that  feareth  the  Lord,  will  repent  from  his 
heart.]  i.  e.  He  treads  in  his  steps,  and  will  go  on  in  the 
way  of  sinners,  and  become  incorrigible :  for  if  he  will  not 
listen  to  the  seasonable  advice  given  him  for  his  good, 
how  shall  he  reform?  If  he  is  angry  at  the  attendance 
of  the  physician,  and  rejects  his  salutary  prescriptions, 
how  shall  he  be  cured  ?  If  he  throws  aside  or  breaks  the 
mirror  which  shews  him  his  deformity,  how  shall  he  know 
to  remove  or  correct  it?  But  he  that  fearetli  the  Lord, 
iTricrrpiipti  iv  KopStcf,  will  sincerely  repent,  or  be  converted 
thoroughly.  Clemens  Alexandrinus  reads,  iiriarpixpci  ini 
KapSiav  axiTov.  And  SO  the  Vulgate  and  Jerome's  Bible, 
Convertetur  ad  cor  suum,  i.  e.  will  return  to  himself,  like 
the  penitent  prodigal,  will  change  his  way  of  life,  acknow- 
ledge with  contrition  his  past  faults,  and  keep  his  heart 
with  all  diligence  for  the  future. 

Ver.  7.  An  eloquent  man  is  known  far  and  near;  but 
a  man  of  understanding  knoweth  when  he  slippeth.]  If  by 
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Svvarb^  iv  yXwarrr}  we  understand,  with  our  translators,  the 
eloquent  man,  who  harangues  plausibly  on  any  subject, 
and  recommends  himself  to  the  notice  and  admiration  of 
others,  by  his  ready  and  artful  manner  of  talking,  the 
sense  then  is.  That  though  one  of  such  talents  does  not  often 
offend  by  a  mistake,  nor  is  easily  detected  in  a  fault,  if  he 
occasionally  slips,  through  the  art  he  has  to  conceal  it,  or 
an  evasive  way  of  excusing  it;  yet  the  man  of  under- 
derstanding,  who  coolly  attends  to  and  weighs  the  strength 
of  his  arguments,  and  is  not  easily  carried  away  or  im- 
posed upon  by  flourish  and  artifice,  soon  finds  out  the 
fallacy  or  misrepresentation,  and  detects  the  weakness  or 
inconclusion  of  his  reasoning;  or  if  with  the  Vulgate  we 
apply  this  to  the  bold,  rash,  and  talkative  man,  Potens 
lingua  audaci;  the  meaning  then  may  be.  That  a  man  of  a 
great  flow  of  words,  who  attempts  to  speak  on  all  oc- 
,  casions,  is  subject  to  a  number  of  mistakes,  and  to  give 
offence  by  the  liberties  which  he  takes;  but  a  man  of 
sound  sense  and  understanding  is  more  cautious  and  re- 
served, and  less  liable  to  displease  or  make  a  false  step; 
he  sees  the  faults  of  the  talkative  and  bold  person,  and 
prudently  avoids  them,  and  forms  his  conduct  with  judg- 
ment and  discretion  from  the  observation  of  the  other's 
rashness  and  miscarriage. 

Ver.  8.   He   that   buikleth  his  house  with  other  men's 
money,  is  like  one  that  gathereth  stones  for  the  tomb  of  his 
Imrial.]  i.  e.  Is  heaping  up  ruin  to  himself.     Calmet  thinks 
this  relates  to  the  ancient  custom  of  heaping  up  stones 
over  the  graves,  or  dead  bodies  of  persons  remarkable  for 
some  crime.     (See  Josh.  vii.  26.  2  Sam.  xviii.  ]7,  18.) 
This  they  did  to  perpetuate  the  infamy  of  the  person,  and 
to  shew  the  public  abhorrence  of  such  crimes.     In  like 
manner,  he  that  builds  his  house  at  the  cost  and  expense  of 
another,  by  making  use  of  his  money,  and  defrauding  him, 
or  by  running  in  debt  to  raise  the  fabric,  labours  to  his 
own  hurt  and  shame,  and  erects  a  monument  of  liis  folly 
and  injustice,  as  long  as  it  is  in  being,  and,  instead  of 
being  a  house  to  shelter  him  in,  will  bury  him  under  its 
ruins.   Jeremiah  boldly  rebukes  Jehoiakim,  king  of  Judah, 
for  building  his  house  by  unrighteousness,  and  his  cham- 
bers by  wrong ;  and  acquaints  him,  that  by  his  oppression 
he  was  hastening  his  own  ruin,  and  instead  of  long  en- 
joying his  stately  palace,  built  with  the  wages  of  the  pooF 
and  hireling,  he   should  be  buried  with  the  burial  of  an 
ass,  and  be  cast  forth  in  the  most  indecent  and  contempt- 
ible manner,  xxii.  13.    (See  Lev.  xix.  13.  Deut.  xxiv.  14, 
1.5.   Isa.   V.   8.  Hab.  ii.  9 — 11.)     Some  copies  have,  wc 
trvvaywv  iavri^  roue  Xtflowe  tie  \iifiutva,  is  as  him  that  ga- 
thereth stones  against  winter,  which  is  the  Vulgate  and 
Coverdale's   rendering.     This   seems  to   be  a  proverbial 
saying,  for  doing  something  useless,  "  Lapides  pro  inu- 
tilibus."    (See  Erasm.  Adag.)     And  in  this  sense  we  may 
understand  that  of  our  Saviour,  If  thy  son  ask  thee  a  fish, 
will  you  give  him  a  stone  ?  (Matt.  vii.  9.)  i.  e.  what  will 
do  him  no  good.     And  so,  to  lay  up  stones  against  winter, 
instead  of  food  and  provision,  is  to  be  a  fool  to  one's  own 
destruction;  it  is,  in  effect,  building  one's  own  sepulchre. 
Or  perhaps  the  meaning  may  be.  That  he  that  runs  in  debt 
by  building,  or  defrauds  the  workmen  of  their  just  pay,  is 
like  him  that  lays  in  stones  and  materials  to   build  in 
winter.     The  creditors  will  seize  upon  his  house,  and  not 
permit  him  long  to  enjoy  the  fruits  of  his  extravagance  and 


injustice:  no  more  than  a  builder,  at  so  improper  a  season 
as  winter  is,  can  expect  a  long  continuance  or  firm  foun- 
dation of  his  house,  which  the  winds  and  the  rain,  as  well 
as  the  imperfection  of  the  work,  conspire  to  overthrow. 

Ver.  9.  The  congregation  of  the  wicked  is  like  tow  wrap- 
ped together,  and  the  end  of  them  is  aflame  of  fire  to  destroy 
them.]  All  their  eclat  and  splendour,  their  state  and  mag- 
nificence, their  prosperity  and  overgrown  fortunes,  their 
tyranny  and  haughtiness,  and  the  terror  which  they  scatter 
round  them,  shall  be  as  nothing,  or  rather  shall  prove  so 
many  combustibles  to  consume  them.  Thus  the  Psalmist 
speaks  of  God's  dealings  with  the  wicked.  All  thine  ene- 
mies shall  feel  thy  hand,  thy  right  hand  shall  find  out  them 
that  hate  thee :  thou  shall  make  them  like  a  fiery  oven  in  the 
time  of  thy  wrath  ;  the  Lord  shall  destroy  them  in  his  dis- 
pleasure, and  the  fire  shall  consume  them.  (Psal.  xxi.  8,  9.) 
And  the  prophet  Malachi,  Behold,the  day  cometh,  that  shall 
burn  as  an  oven;  and  all  the  proud,  yea,  and  all  that  do 
;  wickedly,  shall  be  stubble :  and  the  day  that  cometh  shall 
burn  them  up,  that  it  shall  leave  them  neither  root  nor 
branch;  (iv.  1.)  and  in  the  gospel,  they  are  compared  to  a 
I  bundle  of  tares  intended  to  be  burnt.  (Matt.xiii.  30.) 
i  Ver.  10.  The  way  of  sinners  is  made  plain  ivith  stones, 
;  but  at  the  end  thereof  is  thepit  of  hell.]  See  note  on  iv.  17. 
The  author  probably  alludes  to  Prov.  xiv.  12.  There  is  a 
way  which  seemeth  right  or  straight  to  a  man,  but  the  end 
thereof  are  the  ways  of  death.  Our  Saviour  teaches  us  the 
same  truth  in  the  gospel,  when  he  says.  Wide  is  the  gate, 
\  and  broad  is  the  way,  that  leadeth  to  destruction,  and  many 
there  be  that  go  in  thereat :  but  strait  is  the  gate,  and  nar- 
row is  the  way,  which  leadeth  unto  life,  and  few  there  be 
that  find  it.  (Matt.  vii.  13, 14.)  Virgil  describes  the  entrance 
to  Tartarus  almost  after  the  same  manner, 

"  Mcenia  lata  videt  triplici  circumdata  muro. 
Qua;  rapidus  flammis  ambit  torrentibus  amnis 
Tarfareus  Phlegethon."  (^n.  vi.) 

Where  Servius  remarks,  that  lata  means  the  broad  way 
of  the  wicked,  frequented  by  the  many,  leading  to  destruc- 
tion. But  this  is  not  the  only  particular  in  which  that 
poet's  description  of  the  other  world  agrees  with  Scrip- 
ture; his  placing  the  wicked  on  the  left  hand,  and  the 
godly  on  the  right,  is  too  observable  to  be  passed  over, 

"  Hie  locus  est,  partes  ubi  se  via  findit  in  ambas, 
Dextera,  quae  Ditis  magni  sub  mcenia  tendit : 
Hac  iter  Elysium  nobis;  at  laeva  malorum 
Exercet  poenas,  et  ad  impia  Tartara  mittit."     (Ibid.) 

The  Pythagoreans,  whose  manner  of  teaching  was  sym- 
bolical, marked  out  these  two  ways  by  the  Greek  letter  Y. 
One  of  the  branches  denotes  the  way  to  perfection,  narrow 
at  the  entrance,  but  afterward  more  open  and  large ;  the 
other  the  way  of  perdition,  large  and  spacious  at  the  first, 
but  in  the  end,  leading  those  that  follow  it  into  an  abyss 
of  misery.  (See  Epigr.  in  Y  inter  Op.  Virgil.)  Bo0poc  {tSou 
is  well  rendered  the  pit  of  hell,  the  place  of  souls  con- 
demned to  punishment  and  pain  for  their  bad  lives  on  earth. 
The  writer  of  the  book  of  Wisdom  calls  these  subterra- 
neous caverns,^<^xoi  aSov,  and  such  they  seem  to  be  accord- 
ing to  the  parable  of  the  rich  man,  who  being  iv  n^  aE)j  is 
said  to  lift  up  his  eyes  from  thence,  and  behold  Lazaru.s 
afar  off  in  Abraham's  bosom.     The  learned  Barrow  ob- 
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serves,  that  the  Hebrew  word  ^iW  (upon  the  true  notion 
of  which  the  sense  of  the  word  ^Snc  must  depend)  does 
originally,  most  properly,  and  most  frequently,  design  the 
whole  region  protended  downwards,  from  the  surface  of 
the  earth  to  a  depth  indefinite  and  unconceivable,  vastly 
capacious  in  extension,  very  darksome,  and  dungeon-like 
in  quality ;  whence  it  is  called  the  pit,  the  lowest  pit,  the 
abyss,  the  depths  of  the  earth,  the  darkness,  the  depths  of 
hell,  &c.  (Vol.  ii.  p.  399.)    The  Vulgate  renders  it  by  in- 
fori,  tenebra,  pcence.    Grotius  thinks  this  too  full  and  ex- 
plicit for  the  times  of  this  writer,  and  bints  as  if  it  was  an 
interpolation  by  some  Christian  hand.     By  Bodpoc  qSov  he 
only  understands,  that  the  sinner  shall  come  to  a  bad  end, 
by  punishment  inflicted  on  him  either  by  the  magistrate,  or 
the  parties  whom  he  has  injured,  or  the  vengeance  of  God. 
Ver.  11.  He  that  keepeth  the  law,  getteth  the  understand- 
ing thereof .'\  KaraKpartt  tov  ivvoiifiaro^  avTov.     Some  ex- 
pound this.  That  he  that  keepeth  the  law,  subdues  and 
governs  his  appetites,  and  passions,  and  thoughts.     Thus 
the  Tigurine  version.  Qui  servat  legem  Domini,  cogitationi- 
bus  suis  imperat ;  and  the  Syriac,  Qui  custodit  legem,  so- 
higit  appetitum  sutim.     But  the  sense  given  by  our  transla- 
tors seems  preferable ;  viz.  that  the   understanding  and 
knowledge  of  God's  laws  is  better  learnt  by  obedience, 
than  by  inquiry ;  Obey,  and  ye  shall  understand,  says  the 
prophet.    And  our  Saviour  assures  us,  that  if  we  continue 
in  his  word,  then  we  shall  know  the  truth ;  and  if  any  man 
will  do  his  will,  he  shall  know  of  the  doctrine,  whether  it  be 
of  God.  (John  vii.  17.)    For  the  love  of  God,  as  this  wise 
man  observes,  passeth  all  things  for  illumination,  (xxv.  11. 
See  Dan.  ix.  13.)  There  are  some  sciences  purely  specula- 
tive, which  require  only  study  ;  these  one  learns  by  con- 
sulting proper  masters,  and  by  making  reflections  within 
one's  self,  on  what  has  been  communicated  and  taught ;  but 
justice,  temperance,  and  other  virtues  of  practice,  are  not 
to  be  got  or  attained  by  speculation,  but  by  exercise  and 
use.     "  Non  enim  has  (says  St.  Bernard)  lectio  docet,  sed 
unctio;  non  litcra,  sed  spiritus;  non  eruditio,  sed  exercita- 
tio  in  mandatis  Domini."  (Epist.  108.)  Calmet  illustrates 
this  by  the  instance  of  painting ;  Let  a  man  have  the  finest 
notions  and  speculations,  let  him  be  acquainted  with  the 
most  material  and  important  rules  of  art,  let  him  have  the 
most  just  taste,  and  nice  discernment  of  beauty  and  pro- 
portion, yet  if  he  has  not  practice  and  experience  added  to 
this,  he  will  after  all  not  be  able  to  give  any  finished  piece ; 
whereas  one  with  much  less  of  the  theory  part,  and  more 
practice  and  application,  shall  succeed  to  admiration.  And 
the  like  may  be  observed  of  all  other  arts  and  graces,  a 
perfection  in  any  one  of  which  depends  principally  upon 
use  and  habit.    The  latter  part  of  the  verse  is  excgetical 
of  the  former;  viz.  that  the  greater  any  man's  obedience  is, 
and  the  more  progress  hemakes  in  virtue  and  piety,  so  much 
greater  is  his  wisdom,  and  the  more  is  his  understanding  in 
the  way  of  godliness  enlarged.    (Psal.xxv.  11. 13.) 

Ver.  12.  He  that  is  not  wise  will  not  be  taught ;  but  there 
is  a  wisdom  which  multiplieth  bitterness.]  In  the  former  verse 
the  wise  man  observes,  that  true  wisdom  consists  in  obe- 
dience, or  the  observance  of  the  laws  of  God ;  here  he  adds, 
that  he  that  is  not  wise,  t.  e.  towards  God,  sapiens  in  bono, 
as  the  Vulgate  has  it,  is  not  capable  of  true  wisdom.  As 
piety  then  is  the  perfection  of  wisdom,  so  there  is  a  coun- 
terfeit or  false  wisdom,  called  here  navovpyia,  which  con- 


sists in  knavery  and  wickedness ;  for  so  wucpia,  which  is 
here  rendered  bitterness,  often  means.  See  Acts  viii.  23. 
where  the  gall  of  bitterness  and  the  bond  of  iniquity  are  sy- 
nonymous ;  and  Jer.  iv.  18.  Heb.  xii.  15.  where  falling  from 
the  grace  of  God  and  the  root  of  bitterness  by  which  many 
are  defiled  are  joined  together.  See  also  Deut.  xxix.  18. 
where  turning  away  from  the  Lord  is  expressed  by  a  root 
that  beareth  gall  and  wormwood.  The  rendering  of  the  Vul- 
gate confirms  likewise  this  sense.  Est  autem  sapientia  quce 
abundat  in  malo.  Such  a  sort  of  wisdom  which  is  displayed 
only  in  schemes  of  wickedness,  or  in  the  mischief  which  it 
does  to  others,  is  sensual,  earthly,  devili.sh.  The  prophet 
describes  such  as  delight  in  it,  when  he  says,  They  areunae 
to  do  evil,  but  to  do  good  they  have  no  knowledge.  (Jer.  iv. 
22.)  Such  shall  multiply  bitterness,  properly  so  called,  and 
shall  inherit  misery  and  sorrow. 

Ver.  16.  Tlie  talking  of  a  fool  is  like  a  burden  in  the  way; 
but  grace  shall  be  found  in  the  lips  of  the  wise.  Ver.  18.  As 
is  a  house  that  is  destroyed,  so  is  wisdom  to  a  fool,  and  the 
knowledge  of  the  unwise  is  as  talk  without  sense.]  There  is 
such  an  engaging  sweetness  in  the  discourse  and  conversa- 
tion of  a  truly  good  and  wise  man,  and  so  much  useful  know- 
ledge is  to  be  learned  from  him,  that  such  as  are  desirous  of 
improvement  listen  to  him  with  eagerness  and  pleasure,  and 
treasure  up  his  observations  for  their  own  use  and  conduct. 
Job  beautifully  describes  this,  speaking  of  himself.  When 
the  ear  heard  me,  then  it  blessed  me.  Unto  me  men  gave  ear, 
and  waited,  and  kept  silence  at  my  counsel.  After  my  words 
they  spake  not  again ;  and  my  speech  dropped  upon  them. 
They  waited  for  me  as  for  the  rain  ;  and  they  opened  tJieir 
mouth  as  for  the  latter  rain,  (xxix.  11. 21 — 23.)  This  happy 
talent  of  pleasing  and  profiting  others  by  discourse,  the 
wise  man  expresses  by  grace  or  sweetness.  Thus  it  is  said 
of  our  Saviour,  iOavfxaZov  ewl  toTc  Xo-yoic  Ttj^  \apiTo^ ;  t.  e.  by 
an  hypallage,  or  a  rhetorical  change  of  words,  they  won- 
dered, iirl  ry  rCiv  Xoywv  xapiri,  at  the  sweetness  of  his  speech 
and  words.  (Luke  iv.  22.)  This  by  Plutarch  is  styled  i} 
T(ov  Xoywv  <T£(pr)v,  and  by  this  writer  is  said  to  be  more  agree- 
able than  music,  (xl.  21.)  Hence  the  ancients  feigned  Mer- 
cury, their  god  of  eloquence,  to  be  attended  by  the  Graces. 
But  the  person  who  is  devoid  of  wisdom,  or  who  has  a 
smattering  in  knowledge,  and  a  small  tincture  of  learning, 
is  here  aptly  compared  to  a  heap  of  rubbish,  a  chaos  of 
ruins.  In  his  ideas,  discourse,  and  the  whole  conduct  of 
his  understanding,  there  is  nothing  but  confusion ;  neither 
order,  grace,  regularity,  nor  connexion. 

Ver.  19.  Doctrine  unto  fools  is  as  fetters  on  tliefeet,  and 
like  manacles  on  the  right  hand.]  The  fool  hates  discipline 
and  instruction,  he  considers  them  as  fetters  and  shackles. 
He  looks  upon  learning  and  study  as  a  weariness  of  the 
flesh,  as  an  intricate,  troublesome  thing,  a  binderance  to  the 
pursuit  of  his  inclinations,  and  an  obstacle  to  his  pleasures. 
Whereas  learning  adds  a  grace  to  the  wise  man,  and  is  as 
an  ornament  of  gold  about  his  neck :  he  looks  upon  wisdom, 
prudence,  regularity,  moderation  of  lusts  and  passions,  and 
the  observance  of  strict  rules  of  morality,  as  the  glory  and 
improvement  of  his  nature;  he  takes  pleasure  in  acting 
up  to  the  dignity  of  it,  and  thinks  himself  not  abridged  of 
true  liberty,  by  being  forbid  licentiousness,  or  denying  him- 
self sinful  enjoyments.  This  and  the  twenty-first  verse 
should  be  joined  and  connected  together,  they  set  ofi"  one 
another ;  placed  thus  by  way  of  contrast,  the  intermediate 
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verse  spoils  the  connexion  and  beauty,  and  agrees  in  sense 
with  xix.  30.    (See  note  on  that  place.) 

Ver.  22.  A  foolish  man's  foot  is  soon  in  his  neighbour's 
house;  but  a  nian  of  experience  is  ashamed  of  him.]  Of  whom? 
of  the  fool,  or  his  neighbour?  Gr.  a'i(T\vv9ri(TtTai  airo  npo- 
awirov,  i.  e.  will  reverence  his  neighbour's  presence,  will  pay 
a  regard  to  him  when  he  is  before  him.  '•JBD  in  Hebrew, 
from  which  otto  irpoawirov,  is  no  more  than  coram.  I  presume 
the  meaning  is,  That  as  a  fool  rusheth  without  regard  into 
other  men's  presence,  and  even  into  their  houses,  to  see 
what  is  doing  there,  .so  a  discreet  man  will  not  be  guilty  of 
such  rudeness;  he  will  not  intenneddle  nor  concern  himself 
with  the  affairs  of  others,  he  will  observe  a  more  wary  and 
reserved  conduct,  and  will  pay  to  others  a  ceremonious  re- 
spect, both  without  and  within  doors.  Junius  renders,  Pe- 
ritus  multarum  rerum  pudore  a  domo  se  continebit;  with 
which  agrees  the  Geneva  version,  A  man  of  experience  will 
he  ashamed  to  look  in.  The  Vulgate  understands  this  of  a 
proper  carriage  towards  a  great  and  powerful  man.  Homo 
peritus  confundetur  a  persona  potentis;  i.  e.  He  will  be  back- 
ward and  reserved  in  coming  before  or  visiting  a  person  of 
such  distinction.  Est  forte  reserve  a  visiter  une  personne 
puissante,  says  Calmet;  and  according  to  him  the  sense  is. 
That  as  a  wise  man  will  be  ashamed  to  go  to  or  enter  in  a 
disrespectful  manner  another's  house,  especially  one  that 
is  a  stranger,  without  a  real  necessity  or  occasion,  without 
an  invitation,  and  the  observance  of  a  proper  distance ;  so 
a  fool  rusheth  in  at  all  times,  at  the  hazard  of  being  ill  re- 
ceived, of  being  impertinent  and  troublesome  to  others,  of 
being  evil  treated,  and  perhaps  turned  out  of  doors.  Solo- 
mon gives  the  like  advice.  Withdraw  thy  foot  from  thy 
neighbour's  house;  or,  as  the  margin  more  properly  has  it. 
Let  thy  foot  be  seldom  in  thy  neighbour's  house,  lest  he  be 
tveary  of  thee,  and  liate  thee.    (Prov.  xxv.  17.) 

Ver.  27.  When  the  ungodly  curseth  Satan,  he  curseth  his 
own  soul.]  i.  e.  Whenever  an  ungodly  man  condemneth 
ungodliness,  he  condemneth  himself:  or,  whenever  the 
wicked  blame  Satan,  as  the  author  of  their  failings,  when 
they  accuse  him  as  their  tempter  and  betrayer,  when  they 
complain  of  his  snares  and  wiles,  they  ought  rather  to 
blame  themselves.  The  devil  indeed  invites  and  solicits, 
but  he  compels  none  to  sin,  he  hurts  none  but  those  who 
come  too  near  him,  and  voluntarily  engage  in  his  service. 
The  Jews  always  looked  upon  wicked  men  as  related  to 
the  devil ;  and  the  Scripture  says  expressly  of  them,  that 
they  are  of  their  father  the  devil,  i.  e.  sons  of  Belial.  And 
therefore  they  act  inconsistently,  they  do  a  wrong  or  in- 
jury to  accuse  or  curse  the  master  they  have  chosen,  and 
whom  their  conduct  so  much  resembles.  If  they  curse  their 
father,  they  in  eflfect  curse  also  themselves,  as  the  blessings 
and  cursings,  according  to  the  Jewish  notions,  affected  also 
tlie  children,  and  descended  to  posterity.  In  this  light  the 
proverb  might  be  used.  That  whoever,  lieing  a  child  of  Sa- 
tan, cursed  his  father,  in  effect  cursed  also  himself.  Or  if 
we  understand  Satan  in  the  sense  of  BiujioXog,  to  mean  an 
adversary,  an  accuser,  a  calumniator ;  and  the  context  is 
not  averse  to  this  sense ;  the  meaning  then  may  be.  That 
when  a  wicked  man,  or  slanderer,  blames  or  curses  another 
for  censoriousness,  he  condemns  himself,  for  his  listening 
to  and  acting  like  the  devil,  in  being  an  accuser  of  the 
brethren,  and  by  the  imputation  cast  upon  others,  he  re- 
flects guilt  upon  his  own  soul.  Coverdale's  version  favours 


this  sense,  and  so  does  the  Port-Royal  comment,  Lorsque 
le  mechant  maudit  le  calomniateur,  il  se  deshonore  lui  m6me. 
Cotelerius  also  so  expounds  it;  and  says,  Trag  6  fiarnv  Xot- 
Sopwv,  iavTov  aparai,  in  the  Apostolical  Constitutions  is 
equivalent  to  it.  (See  note  on  lib.  iii.  cap.  15.)  St.  Cy- 
prian seems  to  have  had  this  passage  in  view,  when  he 
says,  "  Turpes  turpis  infamat,  alios,  qui  talis  est,  incre- 
pat,  et  evasisse  se  conscium  credit,  quasi  conscientia  satis 
non  sit.  lidem  in  publico  accusatores,  in  occulto  rei.  In 
semetipsos  censores  pariter  et  nocentes:  Damnant  foris, 
quod  intus  operantur,  et  quod  libenter  admiserunt,  crimi- 
nantur."    (Ad  Donat.) 

CHAP.     XXH. 

Ver.  1.  urL  SLOTHFUL  man  is  cotiipared  to  a  filthy 
stone,  and  every  one  will  hiss  him  out  to  his  disgrace.]  Ac- 
cording to  the  Vulgate,  the  sense  is — That  a  slothful  per- 
son is  so  despicable,  that  men  pursue  him  with  stones  and 
dirt,  as  a  shame  to  the  species,  or  with  reproachful  lan- 
guage and  speeches,  according  to  Bossuet,  as  so  many 
filthy  stones.  Omnium  scommatis,  velut,  injectis  lapidibus 
lutosis,  conspurcabitur.  But  that  followed  by  our  transla- 
tors seems  better:  by  a  slothful  man  we  are  here  to  under- 
stand, one  who  will  apply  himself  to  nothing,  who  has  nei- 
ther industry,  application,  capacity,  nor  understanding, 
who  will  not  vouchsafe  to  stir,  or  exert  himself,  either  for 
his  friends,  or  even  himself.  He  is  like  to  a  stone  which 
falls  into  the  dirt,  nobody  will  foul  his  hands  to  draw  it 
from  thence :  and  if  this  slothful  person  comes  to  disgrace 
or  misfortune,  as  is  natural  to  expect,  nobody  will  inter- 
pose to  help  or  vindicate  him,  but  rather  laugh  at  and  ex- 
pose him,  tKavpiti  iir\  ry  aTifiic}.  aitTov,  will  hiss  at  his  dis- 
grace. Whoever  comes  near  hira  will  hasten  from  him,  as 
from  some  disagreeable  filth  or  infection ;  he  that  has 
served  him  once,  will  wash  his  hands  of  hira,  and  have 
nothing  more  to  do  with  him.  Such  a  sluggard  is  so  offen- 
sive, that,  according  to  Solomon,  He  is  as  vinegar  to  the 
teeth,  and  as  smoke  to  the  eyes.    (Prov.  x.  26.) 

Ver.  3.  A7id  a  foolish  daughter  is  born  to  his  loss.]  The 
Greek  has  only  S'u-yarj/p  Se  ett'  'tkaTTwau  yivtrai,  i.  e.  a  daugh- 
ter is  to  loss.  Some  copies  have  yivvarai,  is  born  to  loss, 
or  to  the  damage  and  detriment  of  the  father.  But  this 
seems  to  bear  hard  upon  the  sex  without  reason;  and 
therefore  the  Geneva  version  of  the  place  is  much  less  to 
be  admitted.  And  the  daughter  is  least  to  be  esteemed.  Our 
translators  have  added  foolish,  to  make  the  sense  more 
complete.  ' AiraiSivrog,  or  some  such  epithet,  seems  to  be 
understood,  for  a  wise  daughter  follows,  by  way  of  anti- 
thesis, in  the  next  verse.  We  have  an  instance  of  the  like 
omission,  xxxvi.  24.  He  that  getteth  a  wife,  beginneth  a 
possession,  &c.  where  the  sense  is — He  that  findeth  a  good 
wife.  This  author  often  observes,  that  as  good  and  hopeful 
children  are  the  glory  and  happiness  of  their  parents,  so 
those  that  are  vicious  and  ill-disposed  are  a  plague  and 
.shame  to  them.  It  is  recorded  of  Augustus,  who  was  un- 
happy in  his  daughters,  that  he  would  often  cry  out, 

AiS"'  o^tXov  y  ayiffioQ  t  cjuevai,  ayovog  t  aTroXia^ai. 

And  so  may  every  parent  with  reason,  who  has  the  great 
misfortune  of  undutiful  or  wicked  children,  whether  they 
be  sons  or  daughters. 
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Ver.  4.  A  wise  daughter  shall  bring  an  inlieritance  to  her 
husband.]  KAqpot'o/u^o-ei  avSpa  aiir^c'  •'•  «•  She  shall  enrich 
biiu  by  her  good  economy  and  prudent  conduct.  Locu- 
pletabit,  says  Grotius.  What  the  Hebrews  express  by  the 
conjugation  hiphil,  the  Hellenists  and  others  express  ac- 
tively ;  and  so  KXqpovo/itTv  is  used  Prov.  xiii.  22.  Solo- 
mon, in  the  picture  which  he  has  drawn  of  a  good  wife, 
one  who  openeth  her  mouth  with  wisdom,  and  in  whose 
tongue  is  the  law  of  kindness,  represents  her  as  wholly  em- 
ployed in  household  cares  and  business,  as  looking  well  to 
the  ways  of  her  hou.sehold,  and  eating  not  the  bread  of 
idleness.  She  not  only  divides  a  portion  to  her  maidens, 
but  worketh  willingly  with  her  own  hands  :  She  layeth  her 
Itands  to  the  spindle,  and  her  hands  hold  the  distaff.  (Prov. 
xxxi.)  Among  the  Hebrews,  daughters  did  not  inherit, 
when  they  had  brothers  ;  the  wise  man  therefore  observes 
here,  that  a  prudent  daughter  brings  a  rich  portion  to  her 
spouse,  by  her  economy  and  wisdom,  and  the  good  quali- 
ties she  is  possessed  of;  that  she  is  a  fortune  of  herself,  and 
will  improve  that  of  herhu.sband.  The  Tigurine  version  ac- 
cordingly has,  Filia  prudens  viro  est  vice  hareditatis.  There 
is  also  another  sense  given  of  this  place,  That  a  discreet  and 
virtuous  woman  shall  have  for  her  lot  and  inheritance  a  good 
hu.sband,  and  shall  so  recommend  herself  to  his  affections, 
as  to  be  the  heir  of  his  fortunes. 

Ver.  6.  A  tale  out  of  season  is  as  music  in  mourning.] 
As  the  use  of  instruments  of  music  in  a  time  of  lamenta- 
tion, is  mentioned  here  among  the  oKaipa,  or  unseasonable 
things,  one  may  conclude  that  they  were  not  anciently  used 
by  the  Jews  at  funerals.  This  was  of  heathen  extraction, 
and  came  in  but  late  among  the  Jews.  Music  at  such  a 
time  is  as  unseasonable,  as  that  request,  or  rather  insult  of 
the  Babylonians  over  the  captive  Jews,  to  sing  one  of  the 
songs  ofZion  in  their  heaviness :  as  improper  as  "  in  epulo 
cum  toga  pulla  accumbere,"  to  appear  at  a  feast  in  weeds ; 
which  Tully  mentions  as  a  thing  unusual,  "  Quis  unquam 
ccfinavit  atratus  ?"  (Epist.  ad  Attic.)  Equally  absurd,  says 
the  wise  man,  is  conversation,  or  even  instruction,  when 
inisapplied,  or  unseasonable  with  respect  to  time,  place, 
or  persons.  Thus  Sajytiaig  is  used,  xxxviii.  25.  And  so 
Calmet,  Un  discours  d.  contre  terns  est  comme  une  niusique 
pendant  le  deuil.  It  is  not  sufficient  only  to  tell  men  the 
truth,  but  there  is  also  a  time  to  be  observed  in  speaking. 
He  that  would  succeed  most  effectually,  must  do  it  <i 
propos,  at  such  a  time,  and  in  such  a  manner,  as  wisdom 
.shall  direct.  The  like  may  be  observed  of  reproof,  which 
is  then  chiefly  to  be  applied,  when  souls  are  so  worked 
upon  and  disposed  by  the  Spirit  of  God,  as  to  be  made  sen- 
sible of  their  bad  estate,  and  of  the  want  of  such  remedies, 
as  at  first  may  be  disagreeable  to  sense,  but  are  necessary 
to  be  used  to  bring  men  out  of  that  profound  lethargy, 
under  which  they  have  languished  in  a  forgetfulness  of 
God,  and  a  disregard  of  their  own  happiness. 

But  stripes  and  correction  of  wisdom  are  never  out  of 
titne.]  MaoTiytQ  koI  irai^tia  iv  navri  KoipjjJ  aoipiaQ.  Here  our 
version  seems  not  accurate.  Besides  the  sense  given  by  our 
translators,  which  is  a  good,  though  perhaps  not  the  true 
one,  there  is  another  favoured  by  some  interpreters,  viz. 
Music  is  an  entertainment  unseemly  and  improper  in  the 
time  of  mourning  ;  but  correction  and  discipline  are  always 
proper  to  teach  children  wisdom,  in  the  time  or  season  of 
learning,  iv  Kaipi^  aoiplaQ.     The  Arabic  may  seem  to  favour 


this,  Correctio  et  disciplina  sapientiam  conciliant.  But 
others  understand  the  place  very  differently, — that  stripes 
and  correction  are  oKaipa,  improper  to  be  used  to  persons 
generally  reputed  wise,  who,  if  they  accidentally  offend, 
are  reformed  sooner  by  discourse  with  them,  than  by  any 
correction  that  can  be  used.  According  to  that  of  Ben  Sira 
in  his  alphabet,  "  Sapientem  nutu,  et  stultum  fuste."  But 
both  these  expositions  seem  forced;  nor  are  our  translators 
to  be  justified  for  joining  wo^/ac  with  a  word  so  distant 
from  it.  There  may  be,  I  think,  another  sense  given  of  this 
passage,  which  none  of  the  commentators  have  touched 
upon,  which  to  me  seems  preferable,  viz.  Music  is  unsea- 
sonable in  the  time  of  mourning,  and  an  instance  of  imper- 
tinence and  indiscretion  ;  but  correction  and  stripes,  pro- 
perly and  seasonably  applied,  are  the  effect  of  wisdom,  and 
instances  of  it,  and  bring  forth  its  fruits ;  and  none  buta  wise 
and  discreet  man  knows  how  to  apply  these  in  season,  and 
to  advantage.  Accordingly  the  Geneva  version  has.  Wis- 
dom, knoiveth  the  seasons  of  correction  and  doctrine.  And 
the  Syriac,  Eruditio  ac  disciplina  quovis  tempore  sunt  sapi- 
entia.  And  the  Vulgate,  Flagella  et  doctrina  in  omni  tem- 
pore sapientia.  I  would  point  the  place  thus,  udmiytc  koI 
iraiBsia  iv  navri  Katp^t,  oro^fac;  i.  e.  sunt  sapientiee.  Sapienti<B 
congruunt,  according  to  Bossuet.  Some  few  copies  omit 
Travri,  and  it  may  perhaps  seem  too  harsh;  but  there  is 
greater  authority  for  retaining  than  omitting  Travri ;  and  it 
agrees  with  our  author's  doctrine,  (xxx.  1.)  but  is  not  to  be 
understood  with  the  utmost  strictness.  And  therefore 
though  iv^t\txr\Q,  there  used,  means  continual,  yet  the 
translation  in  this  last  place  (often)  is  right.  At  least,  if 
continual  be  put,  a  due  abatement  must  be  made  or  un- 
derstood. 

Ver.  7.  He  that  teacheth  a  fool,  is  as  one  that  glueth  a 
potsherd  together.]  After  these  words.  Dr.  Grabe  inserts  the 
two  following  sentences,  tig  ma^rimv  ayt»v  tjjv  y^v,  koi  tov 
airriXiriafiivov  tec  avvsmv  o^vvwv,  which  is  exactly  the  read- 
ing of  Clemens  Alex.  Paedag.  lib.  i.  cap.  8.  By  a  fool  we 
may  understand  one  that  wants  both  understanding  and 
parts,  and  hath  also  a  corrupt  heart;  (see  ver.  12, 13.)  for 
there  are  hopes  of  reclaiming  or  instructing  such  as  have 
sense  and  capacity,  though  they  be  ignorant,  or  even  vi- 
cious and  irregular.  In  these,  passion  is  not  always  upper- 
most, nor  equally  strong  and  domineering,  and  the  profli- 
gate may  have  sometimes  seasons  of  recollection,  or  may 
happily  be  reclaimed  by  some  seasonable  and  well-timed 
admonition  of  others ;  but  it  is  lost  labour  to  hope  for  or 
attempt  the  reclaiming  a  vicious  fool,  in  whom  obstinacy 
and  ignorance  meet,  and  passions  prevail  without  any  con- 
trol. To  attempt  to  teach  a  fool,  is  supposed  by  this 
writer  to  be  a  natural  impossibility ;  and  the  comparison 
here  used,  is  an  excellent  emblem,  according  to  Messieurs 
of  Port-Royal,  of  the  fall  of  the  soul :  God  at  baptism 
made  it  a  precious  vessel,  and  filled  it  with  his  grace  and 
Holy  Spirit,  but  whent  his  vessel  is  broken  and  ruined,  by 
falling  into  mortal  sins,  it  will  be  difficult,  if  not  impossi- 
ble, by  mere  discourse  or  instruction,  to  restore  such  a 
lapse,  and  to  set  all  right  again.  The  glory  of  that  work 
belongs  to  God  only ;  it  is  he  that  must  make  anew  the 
soul,  and  restore  it  to  its  first  perfection,  by  the  same 
power  which  at  first  created  it. 

Ver.  8.  He  that  telleth  a  tale  to  a  fool,  speaketh  to  one  in 
a  slumber  ;  when  he  hath  told  his  tale,  he  will  sag.  What  is 
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tlie  matter?}  Ti  lariv,  i.  e.  He  knows  not  what  he  hath  been 
talking  of,  and  is  never  the  wiser.  The  Vulgate  renders. 
Cum  dormiente  loquitur,  qui  enarrat  stulto  sapientiam,  et 
in  fine  narrationis  dicet,  Quis  est  hie  ?  applying  it  to  the 
person  of  the  speaker,  as  if  the  reading  was  rt'c  tariv  outoc; 
we  have  an  instance  of  the  like  rudeness.  Acts  xvii.  18. 
when  St.  Paul  preached  Jesus  and  the  resurrection,  the 
Epicurean  and  stoic  philosophers  ( foolish  and  blind 
guides)  encountered  him,  and  said,  tI  av  Se'Xoi  6  (nrepfio- 
Xoyoc  ovToc  \iyiiv ;  all  that  one  gets  by  addressing  a  dis- 
course to  such  as  either  do  not  understand  it,  or  through 
prepossession  do  not  relish  it,  is  to  be  reckoned  disor- 
dered perhaps,  or  one  that  is  out  of  the  way.  Thus  when 
the  same  St.  Paul  before  Festus  spoke  the  words  of  sober- 
ness and  truth,  Festus's  reply  only  was,  Maivy,  IIovXe*  to. 
TToXka  <re  ypafi/jiaTa  sip  juavtav  ircpiTpiirei.  (Acts  XXVi.  24.) 
A  proper  disposition  in  the  hearer  is  necessary  to  make 
what  is  delivered  to  have  its  due  effect;  hence  such  as  are 
led  away  by  their  lusts,  and  have  an  affection  for  sin,  are 
represented  in  Scripture  as  in  a  fast  sleep,  as  blind,  as 
deaf,  and  even  as  dead  in  trespasses  and  sins;  and  the 
advice  given  to  such  is,  to  awake  to  righteousness,  and  be 
alive  again  unto  God.  Nor  does  our  Saviour  mean  any 
thing  more  than  a  suitable  disposition  in  the  hearers, 
when  he  says.  He  that  hath  ears  to  hear,  let  him  hear. 

Ver.  9.  If  children  live  honestly,  and  have  wherewithal, 
they  shall  cover  the  baseness  of  their  parents.  Ver.  10.  But 
children  being  haughty  through  disdain  and  want  of  nur- 
ture, do  stain  the  nobility  of  their  kindred.]  These  verses 
are  not  in  the  Vatican,  nor  Vulgate,  nor  Syriac.  The  Greek 
copies,  which  our  translators  follow,  read,  rtKva  tv  aya^y 
Zwy  n)v  Tjoo^jjv  exovra,  ic.r.X.  but  they  are  generally  inserted 
immediately  after  the  sixth  verse.  Others  have  tIkvo  iv 
a-yaSy  t^unj  rijv  rixvvv  £x°'"'"»  which  is  the  marginal  read- 
ing ;  but  if  Tixvriv  be  read,  the  sense  of  the  ninth  verse,  and 
its  contrast  with  the  next,  will  be  much  the  same  with 
X.  27.  Nor  will  the  difference  be  great  if  rpotjiriv  be  read ; 
for  such  a  man's  te'xvt)  is  his  rpo<^>}.  The  sense  of  the  two 
verses  taken  together,  is  briefly.  Virtue  with  a  sufficient 
competency  makes  amends  for  a  descent  from  a  mean  and 
low  parentage ;  whereas  pride,  ignorance,  or  ^vickedness, 
disgraces  a  noble  birth.  Or  thus.  That  the  good  life  of  one 
in  ordinary  circumstances,  is  more  honourable  than  a 
high  extraction  or  great  fortune  with  a  bad  and  scandal- 
ous life. 

Ver.  11.  Weep  for  the  dead,  for  he  hath  lost  the  light,' 
and  weep  for  the  fool,  for  lie  wanteth  understanding:  make 
little  vjeeping  for  the  dead,  for  he  is  at  rest ;  but  the  life 
of  a  fool  is  worse  than  death.  Ver.  12.  Seven  days  do  men 
mourn  for  him  that  is  dead;  but  for  a  fool  and  an  ungodly 
man,  all  the  days  of  his  life.]  Abraham  lamented  his  dead, 
and  mourned  for  his  beloved  Sarah,  and  so  did  Christ  sor- 
row for  his  friend  Lazarus.  We  too  are  permitted,  and 
laudable  custom  hath  ever  allowed  it,  to  pay  a  decent  tri- 
bute of  tears,  observing  always  a  proper  moderation.  As 
for  the  precise  time,  it  is  no  where  peremptorily  fixed :  the 
Scriptures  sometimes  say  that  such  a  one  was  mourned  for 
many  days,  without  particularizing  always  the  number; 
but  that  this  of  seven  days  was  the  most  usual  time  of 
mourning  among  the  Jews,  appears  from  many  instances. 
The  solemn  public  mourning  for  Jacob  was  seven  days. 
(Gen.  1. 10,)    The  seventy  days,  mentioned  ver.3.  were  pre- 
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paratory  to  the  funeral,  and  while  the  body  was  embalm- 
ing; (see  also  1  Sam.  xxxi.l3.  1  Kings  xxxi.  Judith  xvi. 
24.)  and  just  so  long  their  joy  lasted  at  solemn  weddings. 
This  was  so  settled  and  fixed  among  them,  that  it  was  a 
common  proverb,  Septem  dies  ad  convivium,  et  septem  ad 
luctum.  It  is  an  observation  of  St.  Austin,  that  though  the 
ancients  had  their  novendialia,  or  solemn  sacrifices  in  ho- 
nour of  the  dead,  nine  days ;  yet  there  is  no  instance  of 
above  seven  days'  mourning  for  any  of  the  holy  men  in 
Scripture :  as  the  novendial  was  of  heathen  extraction,  so 
the  number  seven  probably,  he  thinks,  might  be  pitched 
upon  in  allusion  to  the  sabbath,  which  was  a  time  of  rest, 
and  therefore  was  applied  to  the  dead,  as  being  at  rest 
from  all  their  labours.  (Quaest.  in  Gen.)  Josephus,  speak- 
ing of  Archelaus  appointing  seven  days'  mourning  in  ho- 
nour of  his  father,  adds,  roirag  yap  ^tayoptvu  TO  vofufxov  rov 
irarpiov,  k.  t.  X.  (De  Bell.  Jud.  lib.  ii.  cap.  1.  Antiq.  lib. 
xvii.  cap.  8.)  But  though  the  usual  time  for  mourning  was 
seven  days,  yet  they  seem  sometimes  to  have  shortened  it, 
see  Ecclus.  xxxviii.  17.  where  a  day  or  two  only  is  men- 
tioned ;  and  sometimes  occasionally  they  enlarged  the  time 
for  great  persons,  as  for  Aaron  (Numb.  xx.  29,)  and  Moses, 
(Deut.  xxxiv.  8.)  both  of  whom  the  children  of  Israel 
mourned  for  thirty  days,  though  a  week  sufficed  for  private 
ones.  The  wise  man  (ver.  8.)  compares  a  fool  to  one  in  a 
slumber :  here  he  compares  him  to  a  dead  man,  and  shews 
that  his  condition  is  indeed  worse  than  one  that  is  no  more; 
that  a  week  is  the  usual  time  of  mourning  for  the  dead,  but 
that  for  the  foolish  and  ungodly  man,  the  whole  term  of  life 
is  little  enough.  Thus  Samuel  lamented  Saul  all  the  days 
of  his  life,  because  he  saw  in  him  no  sign  of  repentance, 
though  often  reproved:  (ISam.  xv. 35.)  and  the  reason  of 
this  difference  is,  because  death  finishes  and  puts  an  end 
to  all  the  evils  and  miseries  of  life,  and  is  the  entrance 
upon  a  better  state ;  but  the  life  of  a  sinner  is  worse  than 
death,  because  he  goes  on  continually  ruining  himself,  and 
hugs  his  enemy  and  destroyer ;  and  unless  God  touches 
his  heart,  his  life  will  be  an  endless  death,  if  I  may  use  the 
expression,  a  source  of  eternal  and  infinite  misery  to  him. 
We  are  sensibly  affected  at  the  death  of  friends  and  rela- 
tions, and  pay  a  decent  respect  to  their  memory ;  but  are 
not  sorry  as  men  without  hope ;  but  comfort  ourselves, 
that,  if  they  depart  hence  in  the  Lord,  they  are  in  joy  and 
felicity.  But  the  death  of  the  soul  is  without  hope  or  re- 
medy :  it  is  only  spiritually  discerned,  and  we  want  tears 
to  lament  sufficiently  the  loss  and  misery.  By  fools  the 
author  understands  such  as  are  absolutely  so,  who  give  no 
prospect  or  hope  of  ever  arriving  at  sense  and  understand- 
ing :  of  these,  and  the  incorrigible  sinner,  there  is  little  or 
no  hope ;  but  such  whom  some  violent  temptation  has  hur- 
ried into  sin,  one  should  indeed  lament  their  fall,  but  not 
despair  of  their  recovery  and  reformation.  The  pious 
Monicha  for  many  years  lamented  the  failings  of  her  son, 
St.  Austin,  and  at  length  prevailed  for  his  conversion  by 
the  power  of  her  many  tears.  "  Fieri  non  potest  ut  filius 
tantarum  lachrymarum  pereat,"  sounded  to  her  like  a  voice 
from  heaven ;  and  she  never  ceased  her  importunity  till 
she  had  gained  her  son.     (Confess,  lib.  iii.  cap.  ult.) 

Ver.  13.  Talk  not  much  with  a  fool,  and  thou  shalt  never 
be  defiled  with  his  fooleries,  and  never  be  disquieted  with 
madness.]  'Iva  uri  fioXvvB^Q  Iv  rt^  licnvayfii^  avrov.  "  Sputo 
ejus,"  with  his  spittle,  or  opprobrious  language,  as  Grotius 
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understands  it.  Kal  ov  /uq  oKTiSmotic  Iv  ry  awovl<f  airrov,  with 
instances  of  his/oily  and  madness.  Stultitia  illius.  The 
Vulgate  understands  it  of  the  contagion  of  sin  through  bis 
evil  communication  or  example,  Coinquinaberis  peccato 
illius.  Castellio  renders,  "  Cave  ne  eo  excusso  contami- 
neris,"  Beware  lest  he  defile  thee  by  shaking  himself,  like  a 
tmv  after  wallowing  in  the  mire  ;  and  thus  the  Syriac,  Cum 
sue  ne  abeas  in  via,  ne  te  conspurcet,  cum  sese  excusserit, 
which  is  likewise  the  marginal  reading. 

Ver.  15—18.]  The  first  of  these  verses  seems  an  imita- 
tion of  Prov.  xxvii.  3.  A  stone  is  heavy,  and  the  sand 
weighty,  but  a  fool's  wrath  is  heavier  than  them  both.  (See 
Ecclus.  xxi.  16.)  The  several  comparisons  here  made  use 
of,  are  intended  to  shew  the  difference  between  the  actions 
of  a  wise  man  and  a  fool,  and  the  issue  and  event  which 
attend  them.  The  Scripture  in  like  manner  compares  the 
wise  man,  whose  thoughts,  and  the  actions  proceeding 
from  them,  are  well-grounded,  to  a  house  founded  on  a 
rock,  against  which  neither  wind  nor  rain  had  any  power. 
A  fool,  on  the  contrary,  is  like  a  house  built  on  high  with- 
out a  good  foundation,  exposed  to  every  assault  of  wea- 
ther. The  Vulgate  compares  him  to  a  wall  built  without 
mortar,  which  wants  cement  to  keep  it  together,  or  to  one 
daubed  with  untempered  mortar.  (Ezek.  xiii.  10.)  As  he 
acts  without  any  fixed  principle,  nothing  but  uncertainty 
and  irresolution  can  proceed  from  him :  for  want  of  a  right 
heart,  a  heart  well-established  on  a  proper  basis,  he  yields 
to  the  first  impressions  of  fear,  and  is  overthrown  for  want 
of  a  support  and  foundation.  But  the  Psalmist  describes 
the  good  man,  who  acts  upon  a  religious  principle,  and  is 
influenced  by  the  fear  of  God,  and  a  firm  trust  in  his  word, 
as  one  who  shall  never  be  moved,  whose  heart  is  esta- 
blished and  shall  not  shrink,  as  one  who  shall  not  be  afraid 
of  any  evil  tidings, /or  his  heart  standethfast,  and  believeth 
in  the  Lord.  (Psal.  cxii.  6,  7.) 

Ver.  19.  He  that  pricketh  the  eye,  will  make  tears  to  fall; 
and  he  that  pricketh  the  heart,  maketh  it  to  shew  her  know- 
ledge.} ^EK^aivii  mtrSjjmv,  displays  its  sense  and  feeling; 
t.  e.  when  one  provokes  another,  especially  his  friend,  by 
injuries,  abuse,  or  ill  language,  he  raises  his  indignation, 
and  awakens  his  resentment.  Or  the  meaning  may  be. 
When  a  person  reproves  another  in  a  home  manner,  and 
touches  him  to  the  quick,  he  gives  him  the  knowledge  of 
himself,  or  a  lively  sense  of  his  faults;  and  by  his  affec- 
tionate admonition  teaches  him  wisdom,  or  a  better  con- 
duct for  the  future,  as  Bossuet  explains  it.  This  simile  is 
brought  to  illustrate  the  damage  done  to  friendship  through 
misconduct,  some  instances  of  which  are  mentioned  in  the 
following  verses;  and  from  the  known  tenderness  of  the 
eye,  which  cannot  bear  the  least  stroke,  the  wise  man  in- 
stils the  like  caution  to  be  observed  >vith  respect  to  friend- 
ship, which  too  may  be  wounded  in  a  sensible  part.  The 
Syriac  so  applies  it ;  and  this  sense  is  more  agreeable  to 
the  context. 

Ver.  21.  Though  thou  drawest  a  sword  at  thy  friend,  yet 
despair  not,  for  there  may  be  a  returning  [to  favour]. 
Ver.  22.  If  tliou  hast  opened  thy  mouth  against  thy  friend, 
fear  not,  for  there  may  be  a  recoticiliation,  except  for  up- 
braiding, or  pride,  or  disclosing  of  secrets,  or  a  treacherous 
wound:  for  these  things  every  friend  will  depart.]  Injuries 
done  to  a  friend  by  word  or  deed  may  be  passed  over 
which  are  occasioned  by  passion,  or  some  sudden  or  vio- 


lent emotion,  as  a  hasty  word  or  rash  expression,  which 
comes  from  a  man  in  a  heat,  vented  perhaps  in  the  warmth 
of  a  debate,  and  arising  from  a  contrariety  of  sentiments 
on  the  subject,  nay,  threats,  and  even  an  assault  upon  a 
friend  in  a  fit  of  anger,  may  be  forgiven ;  for  these,  though 
they  indeed  provoke,  and  may  occasion  a  shyness,  or  even 
a  rupture  between  friends  for  a  time,  yet  are  not  always 
attended  with  that  bad  consequence  as  wholly  to  dissolve 
friendship.  For  if  the  injured  friend  be  a  wise  man,  he 
will  consider  that  he  himself  is  subject  likewise  to  frailties; 
that  the  fit  of  passion  might  be  sudden  and  transient,  and 
proceeded  not  from  any  settled  rancour  in  the  heart ;  and 
therefore,  upon  a  submissive  acknowledgment  of  the  of- 
fence, he  will  be  disposed  to  pass  it  over,  and  receive  his 
penitent  friend  into  his  bosom  and  confidence  again.  But 
such  injuries  as  are  done  on  purpose,  premeditatedly,  and 
upon  deliberation,  and  offered  as  it  were  in  cold  blood,  these 
proceeding  rather  from  malice  and  an  ill-disposed  heart, 
than  from  surprise  or  passion,  are  not  so  easily  forgot  or 
forgiven  by  a  friend  or  brother.  (See  Prov.  xviii.  19.)  Of 
these  the  wise  man  reckons  four  sorts ;  ovuBiafiog,  malicious 
slander,  the  speaking  things  to  the  detriment  or  disparage- 
ment of  a  friend's  credit  and  character — as,  reflecting  upon 
his  birth,  his  parts,  or  capacity ;  or,  which  is  more  in- 
flaming, upon  his  honesty ;  or  upbraiding  a  friend  w  ith  fa- 
vours received,  accusing  him  of  baseness  and  ingratitude 
on  that  account,  or  for  not  making  any  or  unsuitable  re- 
turns. 2.  'Yiripri(pavia,  pride  or  insolence,  which  is  so 
much  the  more  improper  and  disagreeable,  as  friendship 
is  a  union  founded  upon  equality,  likeness  of  sentiment^, 
inclinations,  interests,  and  even  of  .state  and  condition. 
And  though  friendship  may  sometimes  be  between  persons 
of  different  rank  and  condition ;  yet,  in  that  case,  he  that  is 
superior  in  point  of  state  and  fortune,  must  condescend 
and  abate  something  to  proportion  himself  to  the  level  and 
standard  of  his  friend,  without  which  there  can  be  no  sweet 
union,  agreeable  familiarity,  sincere  confidence,  true  friend- 
ship, nor  even  a  show  of  liberty  itself,  kept  up  and  pre- 
served. St.  Ambrose  therefore  well  advises,  "  Defer  amico 
ut  aequali,  amicitia  enim  nescit  superiorem."  (De  Offic.  lib. 
iii.  cap.  16.)  3.  Mvarripiov  diroKokv^ig,  the  revealing  of 
secrets,  which  is  an  instance  of  perfidiousness.  He  that 
is  capable  of  such  baseness,  especially  if  he  does  it  coolly 
and  with  deliberation,  is  unfit  for  friendship,  and  unworthy 
of  any  confidence.  It  is  possible  indeed  a  man,  through  in- 
advertence, heedlessness,  levity,  or  weakness,  may  by  ac- 
cident drop  a  secret,  without  any  thought  or  intention  to 
injure  his  friend ;  but  in  general  it  may  be  affirmed,  that 
nothing  should  be  kept  more  inviolable,  as  it  is  as  dear  to 
a  man  as  his  honour,  and  cannot  be  disclosed  for  the  most 
part  without  a  sensible  injury  done  to  it.  (See  xxvii. 
17. 21.  Prov.  xi.  13.)  4.  nXrtyT)  SoXia,  a  treacherous  wound 
or  stroke,  which  is  the  last  and.  worst  species  of  unfaithful- 
ness that  can  happen  in  friendship  ;  the  rights  of  which  it 
not  only  infringes,  but  even  those  of  humanity  and  cha- 
rity :  such  a  one  is  not  only  unworthy  of  our  confidence, 
but  unfit  for  human  society.  He  is  a  public  enemy,  will 
attempt  the  like  against  any  other,  and  all  the  world  should 
be  aware  of  such  an  assassin.  When  these  instances  hap- 
pen, they  shew  the  aflections  to  be  alienated,  and  that  the 
injuries  are  wilful  and  premeditated.  Mr.  Norris  has  a 
fine  reflection  upon  this  passage :  "  It  is  with  the  union  of 
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two  friends,  as  with  the  tinion  of  soul  and  body :  there  are 
some  degrees  of  distemperature,  that,  although  they  weaken 
and  disturb  the  union,  yet  however  are  consistent  with  it ; 
but  then  there  are  others  again  that  quite  destroy  the  vital 
congruity,  and  then  follows  a  separation.  As  to  the  cause 
that  may  justify  a  dissolution  of  friendship,  it  can  be  no 
other  than  something  that  is  directly  contrary  to  the  very 
design  and  essence  of  friendship,  such  as  notorious  perfi- 
diousness,  deliberate  malice,  and  a  desperate  and  resolved 
continuance  in  tnem.  For  as  long  as  there  is  any  hopes 
of  amendment,  the  man  is  rather  to  be  advised  than  de- 
serted ;  but  if  hopeless  and  irreclaimable,  we  may  and 
must  desert  him  ;  but  let  it  be  wth  all  the  tenderness  ima- 
ginable, with  as  much  unwillingness  and  reluctancy  as  the 
soul  leaves  her  over-distempered  body.  In  such  a  situa- 
tion our  greatest  care  must  be  that  our  former  dearness 
turn  not  to  inveterate  hatred:  for  though  the  friend  be 
gone,  yet  still  the  man  remains ;  and  though  he  has  for- 
feited my  friendship,  yet  still  I  owe  him  common  charity." 
(Theory  of  Love,  p.  132,  &c.) 

Ver.  24.  As  the  vapour  and  smoke  of  a  furnace  goeth  be- 
fore the  fire,  so  reviling  before  blood.^  The  observation  of 
Messieurs  of  Port-Royaluponthisplace  is  well  worth  insert- 
ing ;  To  keep  out  of  danger  and  mischief,  it  is  necessary  to 
shun  the  least  approach  to  it,  for  there  are  some  small  and 
inconsiderable  things  in  appearance,  which  nevertheless  are 
as  so  many  sparks,  to  occasion  in  the  end  a  great  fire  and 
combustion.  As  man  is  naturally  proud,  so  he  is  of  course 
fond  of  his  own  opinion,  even  in  things  the  most  indifferent: 
not  because  his  is  the  best  or  truest,  but  because  if  is  his  own. 
Another  equally  loves  his  own  sentiments  too  for  the  same 
reason,  and  is  as  much  attached  to  them.  From  this  contra- 
riety arise  jealousy  and  disputes,  which  are  inflamed  by  the 
heat  of  words,  and  the  warmth  of  jarring  expressions : 
from  words  they  proceed  to  affronts,  from  affronts  to  in- 
juries, from  injuries  to  threats,  which  often  terminate  in 
bloodshed  and  murder.  The  tongue  executes  what  pride 
of  heart  dictates,  and  the  hand  at  length  finishes  what  the 
tongue  first  began.     (Com.  in  loc.) 

Ver.  25.  /  will  not  be  ashamed  to  defend  a  friend, 
neither  will  I  hide  myself  from  him.  Ver.  26.  And  if  any 
evil  happen  unto  me  by  him,  every  one  that  heareth  it  will 
beware  of  him.']  Ver.  23.  the  wise  man  advises  to  abide  stead- 
fastly by  a  friend  in  the  time  of  his  troubles,  Biaixivnv  avTi^, 
which  is  a  very  significant  word ;  (see  Luke  xx.  28.  2  Tim. 
ii.  12.)  that  upon  any  change  of  condition  we  may  share  in 
his  good  fortune,  or  the  inheritance  that  falls  to  him.  This 
he  resolves  to  do  when  such  an  opportunity  to  serve  a 
friend  shall  offer ;  nothing  shall  hinder  me  from  succouring 
my  friend,  I  will  not  fly  from  his  presence,  though  for  his 
sake  I  may  suffer  inconveniences  or  evils.  I  will  not  be 
influenced  by  the  example  of  others  who  may  keep  from 
him,  nor  so  far  consult  my  own  repose  as  not  to  assist  him 
with  my  presence,  my  advice,  my  interest,  and  even  my 
goods ;  nay,  for  his  sake,  will  expose  myself,  if  necessary, 
to  hardships,  ill-will,  detraction,  and  the  opposition  of  such 
as  would  oppress  his  innocence.  And  thus  the  Vulgate 
takes  it,  Amicum  salutare  non  confundar,  a  facie  illius 
nen  me  abscondam,  et  si  mala  mihi  per  ilium  evenerint,  sus- 
tinebo :  ^ai  u  here  is  the  same  as  k^v  :  and  so  the  Geneva 
version  understands  it.    Horace  well  observes,— 


"  Absentem  qui  rodit  amicum. 
Qui  non  defendit  alio  culpante,  hie  niger  est."  (Sat.  lib.  1.) 

And  accordingly  he  defends  the  character  of  Virgil,  to 
whom  some  trifling  objections  had  been  made  in  point  of 
dress  and  carriage,  in  the  kindest  manner, 

"  At  est  bonus,  ut  melior  vir 
Non  alius  quisquam.  ...  at  ingenium  ingens 
Inculto  latet  hoc  sub  corpore." 

Ver.  27.  Who  shall  set  a  watch  before  my  mouth,  and  a 
seal  of  wisdom  upon  my  lips,  that  I  fall  not  suddenly  by 
them?]  Calmet  refers  this  to  the  last  sentence  of  the  foregoing 
verse,  and  makes  the  sense  to  be.  He  that  hears  another 
speaking,  may  guard  against  any  thingevil  or  disagreeable  in 
his  discourse,  by  stopping  his  ears,  or  flying  from  him,  ^sv^e- 
Tot  atr  avTov,ior  so  some  copies  read.  But  who  will  give  me 
a  proper  guard  for  my  own  mouth,  a  seal  of  prudence  and 
discretion  as  a  security  to  my  lips,  that  I  offend  not  with 
my  tongue  ?  Or  perhaps  it  may  be  an  introduction  to  the 
prayer  immediately  following,  like  that  of  Psal.  cxli.  3. 
Set  a  watch,  O  Lord,  before  my  mouth,  and  keep  the  door 
of  my  lips. 

CHAP.  XXIII. 

Ver.  1.  C/  LORD,  Father  and  Governor  of  all  my  whole 
life,  leave  me  not  to  their  counsels,  and  let  me  not  fall  by 
them.]   If  this  is  connected  with  the  last  verse  of  the 
former  chapter,  which  seems  proper  and  necessary,  and 
indeed  some  copies  begin  this  chapter  with  it,  the  sense 
will  be, — O  thou  Father  of  my  life,  and  Ruler  of  it ;  or,  as 
some  copies  have  it,  which  is   still  more  lofty,  O  thou 
Father  of  all  that  have  life,  of  all  living,  oTrao-ijc  Ki^vg, 
give  me  not  up  to  the  indiscretion  of  my  own  lips,  permit 
me  not  to  be  carried  away  by  their  rashness  and  volubility 
of  talking,  so  that  they  shall  prove  the  occasion  of  my 
falling;  and  so  Bossuet,  "  Ne  me  derelinquas  in  consilio 
linguae  et  labiorum."    The  generality  of  interpreters  sup- 
pose sinners,  or  fools,  or  adversaries,  or  some  worthless 
and  dangerous  persons,  to  be  understood,  to  the  mischief 
of  whose  counsels  the  wise  man  here  prays  not  to  be  aban- 
doned ;    but  the  former  sense  seems   preferable.     If  we 
consider  well  that  Solomon  says.  Life  and  death  arein  the 
power  of  the  tongue;  that  St.  James  calls  it  a  fire,  a  world 
of  iniquity ;  _(iii.  6.)  we  shall  not  wonder  that  the  wise  man 
here  asks  of  God  the  guidance  of  his  Spirit,  to  keep  hira 
from  this  evil,  that  he  would  watch  over  him  to  prevent  any 
intemperate  sallies  of  his  tongue,  or  the  multiplying  trans- 
gressions by  a  habit  of  evil  speaking,  or  speaking  too  much. 
Ver.  2.  Who  will  set  scourges  over  my  thoughts,  and  the 
discipline  of  wisdom  over  mine  heart  ?  that  they  spare  me 
not  for  mine  ignorances,  and  it  pass  not  by  my  sins.]  The 
variety  of  readings  of  this  place  shew  it  to  be  corrupt ;  our 
version  of  it  is  obscure,  to  say  no  worse  of  it.    As  the 
wise  man  before  begs  of  God  a  bridle  for  his  tongue,  he 
here  asks  the  like  for  his  thoughts  and  heart,  that  they 
may  not  wander  nor  betray  him  into  wickedness,  that  God 
would  enlighten  his  mind  and  purify  his  heart  by  his  pre- 
venting grace ;  that  he  would  keep  him  in  his  duty  by  pro- 
per correction,  and  that  his  conscience  may  be  such  a 
faithful  monitor^  as  truly  to  represent  to  him  his  state  and 
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condition,  and  set  before  him  his  sins  in  so  full  a  light  and 
proportion,  as  to  fill  him  with  sincere  compunction  of  spirit, 
and  engage  him  to  condemn  himself  without  partiality  or 
unwillingness ;  lest  God  should  enter  into  judgment  with 
him,  and  spare  him  not  for  his  sins.  By  ignorances  we  arc 
here  to  understand  sins,  and  so  the  oriental  versions  take  it 
here,  and  in  the  following  verse ;  and  thus  afvinfJia  is  used 
often  by  die  Hellenists.  (See  Numb.  xii.  11.  Judith  v.  20. 
1  Esd.  viii.  77.) 

Ver.  3.  Lest  mine  ignorances  increase,  and  my  sins  abound 
to  my  destruction,  and  I  fall  before  mine  adversaries,  and 
mine  enemies  rejoice  over  me,  whose  hope  is  far  from  thy 
meraj.^  i.  e.  Lest  the  abuse  of  speech  should  make  me 
fall  into  sin  frequently,  and  my  sins  should  draw  upon  me 
the  wrath  of  God,  and  he  should  deliver  me  over  into  the 
will  of  mine  enemies.  There  is  a  tincture  of  Judaism, 
says  Calmet,  in  this  reason ;  for  we  ought  to  avoid  sin,  not 
because  it  is  attended  with  punishment,  but  because  it  is 
displeasing  to  God.  But  though  conscience,  and  the  sin- 
core  love  of  God  are,  it  must  be  confessed,  more  noble 
and  disinterested  motives,  yet  the  wise  man  may  be 
thought  to  speak  here  avOpwironaOwg,  as  the  reasons  which 
act  upon  our  hopes  and  fears  make  the  liveliest  impressions, 
and  affect  the  mind  most  powerfully.  The  latter  part, 
whose  hope  is  far  from  thy  mercy,  is  not  in  the  Vatican  nor 
Vulgate,  and  has  indeed  a  strong  tincture  of  Jewish  preju- 
dice in  it,  for  they  were  a  nation  full  of  spiritual  presump- 
tion, and  looked  upon  all  others  with  the  utmost  contempt, 
imagining  themselves  to  be  the  only  righteous  and  ac- 
cepted, and  that  salvation  belonged  to  them  only ;  that,  as 
God  had  shewed  a  particular  kindness  to  them,  in  choosing 
them  for  his  people,  he  would  never  reject  them  :  all  other 
nations  they  supposed  were  disregarded  by  him  and  had  no 
ground  to  hope  for  his  favour  and  mercy.  (See  Wisd.  x. 
15.  xix.  22.) 

Ver.  4.  Give  me  not  a  proud  look,  but  turn  away  from 
thy  servant  always  a  haughty  mind.}  MtrEwpicrjuov  ofOaXnuv 
jujj  Sc^c  /fO'j  KOI  yijavT(l)Bti  ipvxnv  airoarijaov.  The  first  seems 
to  be  a  metaphor  taken  from  navigation ;  ships  are  said 
fientopiZfa^ai,  or  in  fxfTiwpt^  ilvai,  when  they  are  lifted  up,  or 
carried  on  high,  by  wind  and  waves.  Here  it  means  pride, 
or  the  resembling  those  that  are  so  lifted  up.  It  is  so  used 
Luke  xii.  29.  fin  fUTiwpiKtaOt,  which  the  Vulgate  well  ren- 
ders, Nolite  in  sublime  tolli.  rtyavrwSne  ^^xv  means  a  con- 
ceited boldness,  an  aflfected  self-sufficiency,  whereby  men 
dare  to  brave  and  defy  even  heaven  itself,  such  as  was 
that  of  the  old  giants,  who  were  swept  away  for  their  in- 
solence and  presumption.  It  is  quite  necessary  to  trans- 
late here  with  the  margin,  giant-like  mind,  instead  of 
haughty,  for  the  better  understanding  what  follows;  for 
what  the  wise  man  prays  against  in  these  verses,  was  the 
very  temper  of  the  Cyclops,  Polyphemus.  See  Horn. 
Odyss.  lib.  ix. 

Oir  yap  KvKXwvcg  AtoQ  alyioxov  akiyovmv, 
OiiSi  ^iwv  fiaicapijjv'  tTTil  woXv  (pipripoi  ilfiiv. 

But  his  picture,  as  Euripides  has  drawn  it,  is  much  closer 
to  the  passage  before  us ;  for  he  paints  him  priding  in  his 
brutal  appetites,  proclaiming  his  belly  to  be  the  only  or 
the  greatest  god,  to  whom,  by  way  of  sacrifice,  the  fruits 
and  increase  of  the  earth  were  due  by  a  title  so  sovereign, 
that  neither  heaven  nor  earth  could  withdraw  or  dare  detain 


them:    an  overgrown  monster,   compounded  of  lust  and 
gluttony,  those  sister  sins,  and  twins  of  hell.    (In  Cyclop.) 

Ver.  8.  The  sinner  shall  be  left  m  his  foolishness,  both  tlie 
evil  speaker  and  the  proud  shall  fall  tliereby.]  i.  e.  The 
sinner,  whether  he  indulges  himself  in  a  criminal  liberty  of 
speaking  proud  and  profane  things  against  God,  or  evil 
and  malicious  ones  against  his  neighbour,  shall  be  taken 
by  the  foolishness  of  his  lips,  and  punished  for  transgress- 
ing by  them.  KaTaXti^Oi'/atroi  is  not  rightly  rendered  in  our 
version ;  the  Vulgate  is  preferable,  Jn  vanitale  sua  appre- 
hendetur  peccator.  And  thus  Calmet,  Le  pecJieur  sera  pris  ; 
and  so  the  Syriac.  Some  copies  prefix  watSa'a  aiiifiuTog  to 
the  seventh  verse,  as  a  title  to  what  follows. 

Ver.  9.  Accustom  not  thy  mouth  to  swearing,  neither  use 
thyself  to  the  naming  of  the  Holy  One.']  God  is  called  the 
Holy  One,  kut  iKoxriv,  in  several  places  of  Scripture.  (See 
Isa.  XXX.  12.  15.  Ezek.  xxxix,  7.)  The  prohibition  here  is 
not  to  swear  lightly  upon  frivolous  or  no  occasions,  with- 
out any  necessity,  reason,  or  authority,  requiring  it.  We 
cannot  have  the  name  of  God  too  often  in  our  mouths,  pro- 
vided it  be  with  respect  and  reverence ;  but  such  as  accus- 
tom themselves  to  swearing  must  have  a  little  regard  to, 
or  fall  off  from,  that  reverence  which  is  due  to  that  adora- 
ble name,  which  makes  angels  and  devils  tremble.  The 
rendering  of  the  Vulgate  here  is  very  particular,  Nominatio 
Dei  non  sit  assidua  in  ore  tuo,  et  nominibus  sanctorum  non 
admiscearis ;  referring,  probably,  to  the  superstition  of 
swearing  by  angels.  The  joining  them  in  the  same  verse 
with  God  without  any  authority,  and  the  tenderness  therein 
directed  to  be  shewn  to  their  names,  seems  artful,  and  was 
probably  inserted  to  procure  reverence  to  the  saints  or 
angels,  and  to  favour  some  latent  design.  The  wise  man 
well  illustrates  the  mischiefs  arising  from  this  vice,  and  the 
stains  it  leaves  upon  the  soul  from  the  frequent  commis- 
sion of  it,  by  the  instance  of  the  marks  upon  a  slave's  body, 
who  is  often  beaten,  t^tra^o/utvoc,  or  examined  by  torture, 
and  scourging  for  some  crime  which  he  obstinately  persists 
in.  And  we  may  from  the  comparison,  without  violence, 
infer,  that  he  that  thus  acts  against  his  Master's  will,  and 
makes  light  of  his  sacred  name,  shall  be  beaten  with  many 
stripes.  St.  Austin's  observation,  if  rightly  taken,  is  very 
just,  "  Falsa  juratio  exitiosa  est,  vera  juratio  periculosa 
est,  nulla  juratio  securaest;"  t.  e.  no  swearing  is  secure 
and  safe ;  a  false  oath  is  mischievous  and  destructive,  and 
even  a  true  one  is  attended  with  danger,  i.  e.  when  it  is 
used  frequently  and  inconsiderately,  without  being  called 
or  compelled  to  it.  Such  a  rash  forwardness  many  of  the 
wiser  heathens  thought  was  not  unpunished  by  the  gods. 
It  has  been  observed  by  the  learned,  that  swearing  is  by 
the  Hebrews  expressed  passively,  to  be  sworn,  as  if  no 
swearing  was  allowable  but  what  is  in  a  judicial  way, 
and  when  authority  requires  it. 

Ver.  11.  A  man  that  useth  much  swearing  shall  le  filled 
with  iniquity,  and  the  plague  shall  never  depart  from  his 
house:  if  he  shall  offend,  his  sin  shall  be  upon  him,  and  if  he 
acknowledge  not  his  sin,  he  makefh  a  double  offence,  and  if 
he  swear  in  vain  he  shall  not  be  innocent,  but  his  house  shall 
be  full  of  calamities.]  This  is  direct  tautology,  if  nothing 
more  is  meant  than  what  the  words  seem  to  carry  in  them 
in  our  version,  but  by  considering  and  examining  well  the 
Greek,  we  shall  be  furnished  with  a  proper  distinction.  For 
what  our  translators  render  in  general  and  indeterminately 
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offend,  is  tav  irXjift/utX/jo^ ;  if  he  swear  any  rash  oath,  and  sia 
inadvertently,  not  rightly  understanding  or  considering  the 
thing  about  which  he  swears,  whether  it  was  in  his  power, 
for  instance,  to  do  it,  or  whether  he  could  lawfully  do  it, 
he  shall  then  be  guilty ;  and  thus  the  Syriac,  Si  per  errorem 
dejerat,  peccatum  ejus  in  ipsum  recidet, — His  sin  shall  be 
upon  him.  This  phrase  often  occurs  in  the  book  of  Levi- 
ticus, (see  V.  1.  X.  17.  xvii.  16.  xix.  8.  xx.  17,  &c.)  and 
means,  that  he  shall  be  punished  either  by  the  judges,  if  he 
is  convicted,  or  by  God,  if  he  escapes  the  hands  of  justice. 
It  follows,  iav  v-rrspiBy,  if  he  acknowledge  not  his  sin,  which 
would  be  better  rendered.  If,  through  forgetfulness,he  omits 
to  do  what  he  might  have  done,  and  swore  he  would  ac- 
tually do,  he  is  guilty  of  a  double  fault.  EI  Stawv^c  &noatv, 
means,  if  he  swears  In-i  ixarai^>,  iirt  0auX({»,  to  vanity,  a  lie, 
or  falsehood,  and  be  guilty  of  the  heinous  sin  of  perjury. 
And  thus  the  oriental  version,  Qui  mentiens  jurat,  culpis  non 
vacabit.  This  explication  is  confirmed  in  part  by  the  read- 
ing of  St.  Cyprian,  Vir  multum  jurans  replebitur  iniquitate  ; 
et  si  vanejuraverit,  nonjustificahitur  ;  et  sifrustrajuraverit, 
dupliciter  punietur.  (Test.  lib.  iii.  cont.  Jud.)  Bossuet 
makes  the  three  species  to  be,  1.  Swearing  to  a  thing,  and 
not  doing  it  afterward.  2.  Swearing  originally  with  an 
evil  intention  of  not  fulfilling  it.  3.  Light  and  common 
swearing.  Grotius  makes  them  to  be,  1.  Swearing,  aud 
not  remembering  it ;  the  Hebrew  word  being  capable  of 
being  rendered  by  both  ayvouv  and  TrXrj/ijutXtTi'.  2.  Re- 
membering the  oath,  and  yet  being  careless  and  uncon- 
cerned about  fulfilling  it.  3.  Swearing  in  jest,  without 
any  .serious  intention  of  making  it  good,  or  thinking  to  es- 
cape by  some  mental  equivocation,  like  "  Juravi  lingua, 
mentem  injuratam  teneo."  That  God  is  the  avenger  of  all 
snch  as  have  no  regard  to  the  solemnity  and  sacredness  of 
an  oath,  see  Deut.  xxviii.  59.  Zech.  v.  4.  Herod,  lib.  iii. 

Ver.  12.  TJiere  is  a  word  that  is  clothed  about  with  death: 
God  grant  that  it  be  not  found  in  the  heritage  of  Jacob, 
for  all  such  things  shall  be  far  from  the  godly,  and  they 
shall  not  wallow  in  their  sins.]  The  crime,  which  the  wise 
man  does  not  mention  here,  and  which  he  wishes  may  not 
be  found  in  the  heritage  of  Jacob,  I  presume,  is  blasphemy, 
which  was  so  odious,  that  it  shocked  him  even  to  mention  it, 
but  he  has  distinguished  it  sufficiently  by  saying,  that  it  was 
clothed  about  with  death,  i.  e.  that  this  sin  was  punished 
with  death  among  the  Jews  ;  for,  according  to  the  law  of 
Moses,  the  blasphemer  was  ordered  to  be  stoned  (Lev. 
xxiv.  16.  John  x.  31.)  instantly  by  those  that  heard  the 
bla.sphemy,  without  any  formal  process  of  law.  Others 
understand  here  by  the  words,  clothed  with  death,  such  dis- 
courses as  tended  to  seduce  the  people  to  apostacy  and 
idolatry  ;  for  this  crime  was  likewise  punished  with  death. 
The  Vulgate  renders.  Est  et  alia  loquela  contraria  morti, 
from  a  copy  probably  which  had  avrnrapajitftXrinivi},  and 
not  avTiiriptfiiftXriixevij,  which  is  the  better  reading,  and  fol- 
lowed in  our  version.  There  is  this  material  difference  be- 
tween blasphemy  and  common  swearing,  and  the  one  is  so 
far  contrary  to  the  other,  that,  in  swearing,  the  name  of 
God,  as  being  the  most  holy  name,  is  made  use  of  to  give 
some  weight  to  the  words,  by  the  authority  which  it  carries 
with  it;  but  blasphemy  attacks  the  dreadful  majesty  of 
God,  and  the  impious  wretch  only  makes  use  of  his  adora- 
ble name  to  revile  and  abuse  it.  This  crime  was  anciently 
bad  in  such  detestation,  that,  as  Messieurs  of  Port-Royal 


observe,  even  Job's  wife  said  to  him,  according  to  the  ori- 
ginal, cnba  li:i,  bless  God;  though  she  meant  to  per- 
suade him  to  curse  him,  she  durst  not  mention  the  thing, 
even  though  it  was  what  she  intended. 

Ver.  13.  Use  not  thy  mouth  to  intemperate  swearing,  for 
therein  is  the  word  of  sin.]  Our  version  seems  to  have  fol- 
lowed a  copy  which  had  aKoXa(riq.  opKov,  but  the  reading  in 
all  others  is  diraiSivmav  d(rvpn.  As  the  one  or  other  read- 
ing is  followed,  this  verse  will  either  end  or  begin  a  sub- 
ject. Bossuet  understands  this  place  as  distinct  from  what 
went  before,  viz.  swearing  and  blasphemy,  and  explains 
it  of  calumny  and  opprobrious  words,  which  seems  con- 
firmed by  the  Vulgate,  and  from  Lev.  xix.  where,  after  the 
prohibition  against  swearing,  (ver.  12.)  it  follows,  TAom  shalt 
not  go  about  as  a  talebearer  among  thy  people ;  and  some 
other  instances  of  calumny  are  mentioned,  so  that  the  ren-  -' 
dering  here  probably  should  be.  Use  not  thy  mouth  to  in- < 
temperate  reproach  or  rudeness,  dirai^evma  dtrvpu,  for  so  it 
should  be  read.  See  ver.  15.  where  the  same  verb  is  with 
a  dative  case,  Indisciplinatce  loquelce,  Vulgate,  and  so  the 
Port-Royal  comment  takes  it.  Grotius  understands  the 
passage  of  obscene  talk ;  that  as  dtraiSivrria  is  a  general 
term  for  every  thing  that  offends  against  decorum,  so  the 
addition  of  drrvprj^,  which  is  equivalent  to  jSStXupoc,  or  okci- 
flaproc,  confines  it  to  indecency  in  talk.  However  this  be 
understood,  whether  of  lying,  swearing,  filthy  communica- 
tion, or  slander,  in  all  which  is  Xoyoc  afiapriag,  whicli  is  a 
Hebraism,  and  signifies  the  sin  itself,  it  is  certain  that  a 
person  so  accustomed  is  with  great  difficulty  reformed, 
according  to  the  observation  ver.  15.  for  by  custom  men 
become  so  wedded  to  their  favourite  vices,  that  they  will 
not  be  persuaded  that  they  tend  to  their  destruction. 

Ver.  14.  Remember  thy  father  and  thy  mother,  when  thou 
sittest  among  great  men.]  ^Ava/ieaov  yap  /leyKrravwv  avn- 
dpevti^ ;  for  thou  sittest  amongst  great  people.  And  thus 
the  Vulgate,  In  medio  enini  magnatorum  consistis ;  inti- 
mating, perhaps,  that  father  and  mother  are  to  be  reve- 
renced as  such,  whose  instructions  are  to  be  remembered, 
(Prov.  i.  8.  vi.  20.)  of  which  the  government  of  the  tongue 
may  well  be  supposed  one.  "•D  signifies  either /or  or  when  ; 
our  version  follows  the  latter,  and  so  does  Castalio.  Ac- 
cording to  Bossuet  the  sense  is.  Remember  thy  father  and 
mother,  and  speak  no  evil  of  them,  for  thou  ivilt  be  in  . 
danger  of  the  judgment ;  following  the  Vulgate  Latin  too 
closely  and  securely,  he  seems  to  have  understood  con- 
sistis of  a  consistory  court,  which  is  not  at  all  necessary. 
Some  suppose  the  persons  here  counselled  to  be  of  low 
degree,  and  that  the  advice  is.  Remember  thine  own  ori- 
ginal when  thou  art  with  great  men,  afl'ect  not  to  be  their  ■ 
equal,  nor  put  thyself  upon  the  level  with  them.  Or  if,  • 
with  some  copies,  we  read  irvvt^peixruc,  the  sense  may  then 
be.  Remember  who  thou  art,  and  whence  thou  sprangest, 
and  know  what  belongeth  to  thee,  and  how  to  behave  thy- 
self always,  for  thou  wilt  or  mayest  at  one  time  or  other 
have  occasion  to  be  among  great  persons.  According  to 
Grotius  the  sense  of  the  whole  verse  is.  Remember  thy 
father  and  mother  with  respect  and  reverence :  though  thou 
be  admitted  to  and  intimate  with  great  persons,  and  be 
thyself  also  in  a  high  station,  do  not  thou,  in  thy  dignity 
and  elevation,  forget  them,  or  .speak  of  them  as  though 
thou  wert  ashamed  of  them,  and  wish  that  thou  wert  bon* 
of  other  parents,  and  curse  the  place  of  thy  nativity,  and 
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by  such  a  behaviour  or  usage,  rt^  IButfu^  <rov,  be  reckoned 
a  fool  or  a  madman.  Km  &tX»/<7"f  tl  firi  iyivifinQ'  tl  is  often 
used  for  Sre,  and  so  it  is  to  be  taken  here  :  it  is  the  same  as 
i^£Ai/(T«ic  ^E  7£V(|0r|va(,  which  way  of  expressing  it  by  the  in- 
finitive is  more  usual  and  clear.  The  Vulgate  so  renders, 
Maluisses  non  nasci :  the  Syriac  understands  d  in  the  sense 
of  utinam,  Et  dicas,  utinam  creatus  non  fuissem.  And  so 
indeed  it  is  sometimes  taken,  as  in  Homer : 

Et  yap  iftoX  ro(T<TJ}V  Si  S'toi  Bvvafuv  wapaOiitv.  (Odyss.  7.) 

And  that  of  Virgil, 

"  Si  nunc  se  nobis  ille  aureus  arbore  ramus 
Ostendat  nemore  in  tanto."  (^n.  vi.) 

Ver.  16.  Two  sorts  of  men  multiply  sin,  and  a  third  will 
bring  wrath.']  Many  instances  of  the  like  manner  of  ex- 
pression are  to  be  found  in  this  book.  (See  xxv.  1,  2.  7.) 
It  is  a  way  of  speaking,  common  even  to  Scripture,  to  use 
a  definite  common  number  for  an  indefinite  one.  (See 
*  Prov.  XXX.  15. 18. 21. 24.  29.  Isa.  xix.  16.)  The  Hebrews 
use  it  in  comparing  different  things  together.  But  it  may 
be  more  material  to  inquire,  what  particular  persons  are 
here  referred  to,  and  which  are  the  three  ?  Bossuet  makes 
them  to  be  the  swearer,  calumniator,  and  lustful  person. 
Calmet  and  Messieurs  of  Port-Royal,  to  be  the  hot  or 
passionate  person,  the  fornicator,  and  the  adulterer.  But 
some  by  xIaixv  Stpjui?  understand  the  ambitious  or  covetous, 
as  Vatablus  in  particular;  but  the  context  seems  rather 
to  determine  it  to  the  lustful  person.  As  what  went 
before  regarded  the  vices  of  the  tongue,  so  what  follows 
respects  those  of  the  flesh. 

A  fornicator  in  the  body  of  his  flesh  will  never  cease  till 
he  hath  kindled  afire.']  The  Vulgate  renders.  Homo  nequam 
in  ore  camis  sucb;  foUowng  a  corrupt  copy  which  had 
xovtjpoe  instead  of  nopvog,  and  aoTfiart  instead  of  awiian. 
I  am  inclined  to  suspect  the  words  £v  awfian  aapKoc  avTov, 
to  be  transposed ;  and  if  I  might  attempt  an  alteration 
without  the  authority  of  MSS.  would  place  the  words  thus, 
avppaiTToe  TTopvos  ov  fifi  TTavatrai,  tojg  av  Iv  auifiari  aapKog 
avTov  licKauffy  Trip'  i.  e.  a  fornicator  will  not  cease  from 
sinning,  till  he  has  kindled  a  fire  in  the  body  of  his  flesh ; 
which  seems  confirmed  from  Prov.  v.  11.  Remove  thy  way 
far  from  her  [the  strange  woman],  and  come  not  nigh  the 
door  of  her  house,  lest  thou  mourn  at  the  last,  when  thy 
flesh  and  thy  body,  aapKtq  abj/iarog  aov,  the  flesh  of  thy 
body,  is  consumed.  Calmet  too  countenances  this  con- 
jecture, Celui  qui  se  livre  d  cette  passion  brutale,  ne  s'en 
tirera  pas,  qu'il  n^ait  allume  datis  son  corps  un  feu  qui 
le  consumera.  (In  loc.)  And  by  this  bodily  punishment 
they  receive  in  themselves,  iv  lavroic,  that  recompense  of 
their  error  which  was  meet;  (see  Job  xxxi.  12.)  as  St. 
Paul  speaks  of  another  species  of  defilers  of  the  flesh. 
And  indeed  some  of  the  fathers  understand  here,  by  the 
fornicator  in  the  body  of  his  flesh,  an  abuser  of  himself 
with  mankind,  apatvoKolriig,  who  dishonours  his  body  by 
unnatural  lusts. 

Ver.  17.  All  bread  is  sweet  to  a  tvhoremaster,  he  will  not 
leave  off  till  he  die.]  i.  e.  He  will  not  only  go  on  sinning  in 
the  like  libidinous  manner  till  he  die,  for  enjoyment  rather 
provokes  than  extinguishes  his  fire,  adding  fresh  combusti- 
ble matter,  as  it  were,  to  his  passions ;  but  lust  shall  be  the 
occasion  of  his  death,  and  hasten  it.    Solomon  has  the 


same  comparison  upon  the  occasion,  Stolen  waters  are 
sweet,  and  bread  eaten  in  secret  is  pleasant,  but  he  knoweth 
not  that  the  dead  are  there,  and  tliat  her  guests  are  in  the 
depths  of  hell.  The  Greek  is  much  stronger,  and  concludes 
with  a  fine  piece  of  instruction,  O  Se  ovk  olSev  ort  yriyivitg 
Trap  avry  oWvvrai,  Koi.  iiri  Triravpov  tfBov  tnvavra'  aWd 
avoirtiBifaov,  fixf  ^povJopc  fv  roj  tottw,  /uijSt  tirtcrrntrpc  to  aov 
ofifia  npoQ  avrriv,  ouTWf  yap  ciapriay  votop  aWorpiov  airo  ix 
vSoTOC  aWorplov  OTToaj^ov,  Koi  otto  ir»j"y»ic  aWorpiag  fir\  7r»yc» 
ivo  TToXuv  tn<rfq  yj^vov,  vpoartd^  St  001  wjj  tf^VQ.  (Prov. 
ix.  18.) 

Ver.  18.  A  man  that  breaketh  wedlock,  saying,  Who  seeth 
me?  J  am  compassed  about  udth  darkness,  the  walls  cover 
me,  what  need  I  to  fear?  the  Most  High  will  not  remember 
my  sins.]  AvOpwTroc  irapa/Saivwv  otto  tjjc  (cXti^c  avrov  i.  e. 
literally,  the  man  that  violates  the  faith  of  the  marriage- 
bed,  and  passes  from  his  own  to  that  of  another's.  The 
Vulgate  adds,  Contemnens  animam  suam  ;  which  may  mean, 
that  by  such  a  loose  behaviour  he  exposes  himself  to  all 
the  consequences  of  adultery,  to  disgrace,  and  the  loss  of 
his  own  honour,  to  the  resentment  of  the  injured  party,  and 
to  death  itself,  which  among  the  Hebrews  was  the  punish- 
ment of  this  crime.  (Lev.  xx.  10.)  What  the  wise  man 
here  observes  of  the  adulterer,  that  he  comforts,  or  rather 
deceives  himself  with  groundless  reasons  and  fruitless  pre- 
tences, to  lull  his  conscience,  is  very  just  and  true  of  sin- 
ners in  general.  (See  xvi.  17.)  After  a  course  of  wicked- 
ness they  take  up  and  entertain  a  set  of  new  principles, 
apply  their  minds  and  often  force  them  to  believe  a  lie,  and 
begin  to  argue  with  themselves  in  the  following,  or  some 
such-like  manner, — Opportunity  invites,  the  object  is  allur- 
ing, no  eye  seeth  me,  I  shall  go  undiscovered,  or  however 
unpunished ;  the  men  of  taste,  and  my  betters,  scruple  not 
to  commit  it,  what  need  I  be  so  severe  and  mortified  in  my 
life,  as  to  deny  myself  the  gratification  of  my  passions  ? 
this  sin  is  necessary  and  constitutional  to  me,  and  I  can- 
not avoid  it ;  it  is  questionable  whether  it  be  a  sin,  or  one 
of  so  deep  a  die  as  is  pretended,  and  flesh  and  blood  arc 
always  present  with  me,  and  I  cannot  shake  it  ofi".  There 
have  been  good  men,  as  they  have  been  reckoned,  who 
have  justified  the  practice  by  their  example ;  the  bulk  of 
mankind  allow  such  actions,  and  declare  them  easily  par- 
donable, and  reconcileable  with  the  hopes  of  heaven  ;  the 
Scriptures  are  not  rightly  understood  in  their  pretended 
condemnations.  When  I  am  old,  this  sin  will  leave  me, 
it  is  my  infirmity,  and  God  is  very  pitiful  to  the  infirmities 
of  mankind. — Thus  sinners  please  themselves  with  such 
false  reasoning ;  they  resolve  to  act  the  crime,  and  seek 
excuses  for  it  afterward,  and  if  happily  they  can  find  out 
a  fig-leaf,  or  some  cover  for  their  eyes  that  they  may  not 
see  their  own  nakedness  and  deformity,  they  fortify  them- 
selves in  their  error,  and  hug  the  pleasing  delusion. 

Ver.  19.  Sucli  a  man  only  feareth  the  eyes  of  men,  and 
knoweth  not  that  the  eyes  of  the  Lord  are  ten  thousand  times 
brighter  than  the  sun,  beholding  all  the  ways  of  men.]  It  is 
an  instance  of  great  blindness  and  folly  to  be  afraid  of  the 
eyes  of  men,  to  dread  their  sentence,  to  avoid  their  pre- 
sence and  sight,  and  to  flee  to  obscurity  and  darkness,  and 
at  the  same  time  not  to  fear  or  regard  the  eyes  of  God,  be- 
fore whom  all  things  are  naked  and  open,  and  darkness  is 
of  no  significancy  ;  according  to  that  fine  sentiment  of  the 
Psalmist,  Jf  I  say,  Peradventure  the  darkness  shall  cover 
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me,  then  shall  my  night  be  turned  into  day  :for  the  darkness 
is  no  darkness  with  thee,  but  the  night  is  as  clear  as  the  day  ; 
the  darkness  and  light  to  thee  are  both  alike.  (Psal.  cxxxix. 
10,  11.)  Solomon  argues  in  the  like  manner  upon  a  pa- 
rallel occasion:  And  why  wilt  thou,  my  son,  be  ravished 
wit  ha  strange  woman,  and  embrace  the  bosom  of  a  stranger? 
for  the  ways  of  man  are  before  the  eyes  of  the  Lord,  and  he 
pondereth  all  his  goings.  (Prov.  v.  20,  21.)  Some  of  the 
ancient  poets  have  complimented  the  sun  so  far  as  to  say, 
■niXioQ  oQ  iravT  i>popq,  icai  iravr  tTraKovii,  but  how  far  is  this 
exceeded  by  the  grandeur  and  majesty  of  our  author's  ex- 
pression ;  and  how  is  the  idea  of  the  omniscience  of  God 
enlarged,  when  he  says  of  him,  that  his  eye  is  ten  thousand 
times  brighter  than  the  sun,  which  is  only  a  faint  resem- 
blance of  his  perfections !  St.  Austin  exceeds  himself  in 
description  of  this  attribute,  or  rather,  God's  immensity, 
"  Qui  ubique  prsesens  es,  et  inveniri  vix  potes ;  qui  tenes 
omnia,  imples  omnia,  circumplecteris  omnia,  superexcellis 
omnia,  sustines  omnia.    (In  Spec.  cap.  9.) 

Ver.  20.  He  knew  all  things  ere  ever  they  were  created, 
so  also  after  they  were  perfected,  he  looked  upon  them  aH.] 
i.  e.  Before  they  were  made,  or  existed,  all  things  were 
known  to  him ;  and  so  are  they  in  like  manner  known  and 
remembered  by  him  now  they  are  finished,  and  are  in 
their  perfection  and  glory,  fUTo.  to  avvriXiaOiivai.  This 
seems  an  answer  to  the  false  reasoning  of  the  adulterer, 
ver.  18.  Dr.  Grabe,  with  great  judgment,  puts  this  verse  in 
a  parenthesis,  which  makes  the  connexion  clearer. 

Ver.  21.  This  man  shall  be  punished  in  the  streets  of  the 
city.]  The  adulterer  thinks  to  escape  God's  all-seeing  eye; 
he  skulks  in  and  loves  the  darkness,  because  his   deeds 
are  evil ;  but  God's  justice  will  drag  him  forth  into  open 
daylight,  and  not  suffer  his  crime  to  go  undiscovered,  or 
unpunished.     And  because  he  thought  so  meanly  of  his 
infinite  knowledge,  as  to  entertain  hopes  to  deceive  him, 
and  of  the  perfection  of  his  nature,  that  be  could  wink 
at  such  a  crime,  his  punishment  shall  be  in  the  most  exem- 
plary manner ;  he  shall  be  stoned  in  the  public  streets,  as 
the  nature  of  his  offence  required.  (Lev.  xx.  10.)  And  thus 
the  Arabic,  In  iisdem  rebus  propter  quas  homo  non  putet 
se  puniendum  neque  condemnajidum,  pro  his  in  quibus  de- 
prehensus  faeril,   diffamabitur  in  plateis   urbis.     In   like 
manner  the  adulteress,  which  departs  from  her  conjugal 
faith,  shall  be  either  stoned,  (John  viii.  5.)  or  burnt,  as 
Judah  determined  in  the  case  of  Tamar,  Gen.  xxxviii.  24. 
In  the  following  verses  the  wise  man  enlarges  upon  the 
crime  of  the  woman,  and  shews  how  the  guilt  of  it  is 
inflamed  by  the  consequence  attending  it,  especially  the 
bringing  in  a  spurious  issue  to  inherit,  which,  however, 
shall  not  prosper,  nor  continue  long;  for  the  children  of 
adulterers  shall  not  come  to  tlieir  perfection,  and  the  seed  of 
an  unrighteous  bed  sliall  be  rooted  out,  (Wisd.  iii.  IG.)  in- 
stead of  being  brought  out  into  the  congregation,  (ver.  24.) 
The  oriental  versions  have,  hujusmodi  ejiciatur  ab  ecclesia. 
And  the  law  determines  in  like  manner  with  respect  to 
bastard  children.  (Deut.  xxiii.  2.) 

Ver.  27.  And  they  that  remain  shall  know  that  there  is 
nothing  better  than  the  fear  of  the  Lord.]  Her  posterity, 
or  those  that  come  after,  seeing  God's  judgments,  or  the  ex- 
emplary punishments  exercised  upon  sinners,  shall  confess 
the  evil  and  mischief  of  sin,  and  shall  take  warning  by  their 
fate  and  example;  they  shall  confess,  that  the  fear  of  the 


Lord  is  the  most  honourable  service,  and  the  keeping  of  his 
commandments  the  source  of  true  happiness.  And  thus 
the  Psalmist,  Because  he  hath  set  his  love  upon  me,  therefore 
will  I  deliver  him;  I  will  set  him  up  because  he  hath  known 
my  name;  with  long  life  will  I  satisfy  him,  and  shew  him  my 
salvation.  (Psal.  xci.  14.  16.)  Or  if,  with  the  oriental 
versions,  we  take  it  in  a  more  general  sense,  that  all  man- 
kind, and  especially  such  as  have  happily  escaped  from 
some  common  and  wasting  calamity,  must  confess,  that 
the  fear  of  the  Lord  is  the  best  safeguard  and  security,  the 
reflection  is  equally  beautiful :  what  follows  in  the  next 
verse  is  omitted  in  some  Greek  copies,  and  in  the  Arabic 
and  Syriac. 

CHAP.    XXIV. 

Ver.l.  1VJ.0ST  of  the  commentators  agree  in  interpreting 
this  chapter  of  the  Logos  personally,  though  it  will  be  difli- 
cult,  if  we  pursue  this  application  quite  through,  to  make 
all  the  particulars  in  the  description  suit  with  the  Logos,  in 
all  its  characters  and  relations,  though  here  and  there  a 
verse  may  seem  to  favour  and  countenance  it.  Some  few 
understand  it  of  wisdom  derivatively,  as  displayed  in  God's 
works  at  the  creation.  Calmet  says,  that  the  wise  man  here 
opposes  the  wisdom  of  the  Hebrews,  or  the  study,  know- 
ledge, and  practice  of  the  Jewish  law,  to  the  pagan  learn- 
ing, and  gives  the  preference  to  the  former,  as  more  ancient, 
exalted,  and  noble,  than  the  Greek  philosophy,  or  any  branch 
of  profane  science :  that  God  communicated  wisdom,  or  the 
knowledge  of  his  law,  more  particularly  to  Moses,  their 
great  lawgiver,  and  afterward  to  David,  Solomon,  the  pro- 
phets, &c.  that  this  favour  was  not  vouchsafed  to  all  peo- 
ple indifferently,  but  he  chose  Jacob  for  his  heritage,  and 
Jerusalem  for  her  habitation;  that  its  temple  was  her 
palace,  its  ark  her  throne,  from  whence  were  issued  out 
her  laws,  ordinances,  and  statutes.  And  no  wonder  that 
this  writer,  who  has  on  many  occasions  shewn  a  tincture  of 
Jewish  prejudice,  should  be  strongly  attached  to  the  law 
of  Moses,  and  say  very  excellent  things  in  commendation 
of  it,  by  representing  the  law  like  a  true  schoolmaster 
(as  St.  Paul  calls  it  on  another  occasion),  preferring  his 
own  learning  and  wisdom  to  that  of  all  others.  However 
Christians  may  now  look  upon  the  law  as  beggarly  ele- 
ments, in  comparison  of  the  light  of  the  gospel,  yet  every 
zealous  disciple  of  Moses  was  big  with  the  praises  of  it, 
and  gloried  in  the  Pentateuch,  as  the  chief  book  of  Wisdom 
in  the  world.  If  this  chapter  is  an  imitation  of  Prov.  viii. 
or  Wisd.  vii.  or  of  both,  as  some  would  have  it,  and  its  in- 
tent to  shew  the  eternity,  excellence,  power,  use,  and  de- 
sirableness of  wisdom,  it  is  so  far  in  a  new  dress,  as  to 
differ  in  circumstances,  and  is  not  applicable  altogether  in 
the  same  way  that  those  other  descriptions  are.  Upon  the 
whole,  though  I  do  not  exclude  any  application  that  can  be 
fairly  made  of  this  chapter  to  the  Logos  under  any  charac- 
ters and  relations,  in  which  he  stood  to  the  Jews  in  the  time 
of  this  writer,  and  which  the  Jews  at  that  time  may  be  sup- 
posed to  have  understood,  or  to  have  had  any  probable  no- 
tions of,  yet  I  must  own,  though  it  be  a  quite  novel  expo- 
sition, that  there  is  a  strong  appearance  that  the  principal 
thing  represented  in  this  chapter,  under  the  personage  and 
character  of  wisdom,  is  God's  covenant  with  the  Israelites, 
or  the  law  of  Moses.    And  though  some  things  in  the  pro- 
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gress  of  the  description  are  justly  enough  applicable  to  the 
Son,  as  angel  of  the  covenant,  and  to  the  Spirit,  as  dictator 
of  it,  yet  the  fixed  object  of  the  author  seems  to  be  the  law, 
or  covenant  itself. 
The  reasons  inducing  me  to  think  so  are  these  : 

1.  The  wisdom  here  e:^tolled  is  confined  to  the  Jewish 
nation  as  its  proper  inheritance ;  as  taking  up  its  rest  vrith 
them,  and  with  them  alone,  as  distinguished  from  the  rest 
of  mankind,  ver.  1,  2.  8. 10—12. 

2.  The  author  seems  to  say  as  much  himself,  at  the  end 
of  msdom's  encomium,  at  ver.  23.  which  is  a  key  to  the 
whole,  in  my  judgment:  All  these  things  (says  he)  are  the 
book  of  the  covenant,  even  the  law  which  Moses  commanded, 
&c.  And  when  he  adds  immediately.  Faint  not  to  be  strong 
in  the  Lord,  &c.  (ver.  24.)  he  seems  only  to  paraphrase  on 
the  words  pjn,  or  sometimes  pTTI/lJ")  p\n  which  were  com- 
monly put  at  tlie  end  or  foot  of  the  copies  of  the  law  by 
the  Jewish  transcribers  of  it,  and  likewise  are  in  all  the 
printed  editions. 

3.  All  the  other  versions  concur  to  this  interpretation, 
H(BC  omnia  liber  vitce,  &c.  Vulgate.  Res  istte  omnes  scripta 
sunt  in  libro  Testamenti  Dei,  Lege  scilicet,  quam  prcecepit 
nobis  Moses  hcereditariam,  &c.  Arabic.  Hac  omnia  in  libro 
Foederis  Domini  scripla  sunt.  Lex  quam  prcecepit  Moses — 
plena  quasi  flumen  Phison  sapientid,  &c.  Syriac.  Now  how 
are  these  passages  to  be  understood  otherwise  than  that 
the  books  of  Moses,  the  iDljn  "IDD,  or  the  Pentateuch,  is, 
or  contains  the  whole  of  the  wisdom  extolled  in  the  fore- 
going description  ?  This  twenty-third  verse,  therefore, 
seems  to  me  just  such  another  explication  of  the  foregoing 
prosopopoeia,  as  that  of  St.  Paul,  in  Gal.  iv.  24.  who,  after 
representing  the  dilferent  states  of  Hagar  and  Sarah,  re- 
solves the  allegory  thus,  Avrai  yap  tlaiv  al  Svo  StafljjwH  ;  or 
tliat.  Bom.  vii.  9.  which  is  a  key  likewise  to  the  difficulties 
of  that  chapter. 

So  that  as  vii.  Sap.  Sol.  wisdom  is  described  as  essen- 
tial in  God,  and  derivative  in  mankind  in  general,  she  is 
here  described  as  essential  indeed  in  him ;  but  derivative 
in  a  peculiar  manner  by  the  law  of  Moses  to  the  Israelites, 
as  their  proper  inheritance  or  possession. 

Thus  much  being  premised,  it  will  be  easier  to  point  out 
how  the  whole  description  lies  in  this  view  of  its  principal 
drift.  But  I  would  first  observe,  that  I  prefer  the  title 
Soi^iac  Aivtffic,  to  the  other,  A'tvemg  So^tac,  because  he  in- 
troduces her  as  her  own  encomiast. 

Ver.  1.  Wisdom  shall  praise  herself.]  This  she  properly 
doth  in  a  written  law,  by  which  the  Spirit  of  God  reveals 
his  will  or  his  knowledge  to  man. 

Herself,  '/'"X^"  ai""'ic-  May  not  this  be  understood  of 
the  spirit  of  the  law,  as  distinguished  from  the  letter  or 
body  of  it?  Much  hath  been  said  of  its  spiritual  sense, 
in  which  indeed  its  true  wisdom  lay. 

And  shall  glory  in  the  midst  of  her  people.]  What  people 
could  a  Jewish  writer  suppose  the  peculium  of  wisdom, 
but  those  of  his  own  nation?  The  law  indeed  could  glory 
no  where  else  but  among  them  :  but  wisdom,  in  any  other 
construction  of  it,  might  glory  elsewhere,  as  well  as  among 
them. 

Ver.  2.  In  the  congregation  of  the  Most  High  shall  she 
open  her  mouth.]  By  Moses  being  read  in  the  synagogues 
every  sabbath-day ;  or,  if  we  understand  Ecclesia,  or  Con- 
cilium, of  larger  and  more  solemn  assemblies  at  Jerusalem, 


the  place  may  still  be  well  interpreted  of  the  law  read  and 
expounded  in  them.  (See  Deut.  xxxi.  10, 11.)  And  triumph 
before  his  power,  Ivavri  Swaftttug  avrov.  Syriac,  In  medio 
exercituum  ejus,  his  hosts,  i.  e.  congregation  of  Israelites ; 
Ab  omnibus  amicis  ejus,  Arabic. 

The  Vulgate  indeed  hath  it.  In  conspectu  virlutis  ejus. 
But  then  this  is  immediately  explained  into  the  same  sense 
the  other  versions  give ;  viz.  In  medio  populi  exaltabitur. 
In  plenitudine  sanctd  admirabitur,  et  in  multitudine  elec- 
torum  habebit  laiidem,  &c. 

It  is  worth  noting,  however,  that  ny  robur,  Svvafug,  doth 
also  signify  (taken  without  points)  congregari,  coire  ;  and, 
after  all,  why  may  not  W  signify  the  ark  of  the  covenant, 
called  otherwise  the  ark  of  his  strength  ?  Psal.  cxxxii.  8. 
2  Chron.  vi.  41.  Without  doubt  the  law  never  triumphed 
so  conspicuously,  as  in  the  presence  of  the  ark  at  the 
passage  over  Jordan,  the  siege  of  Jericho,  and  on  other 
occasions,  whence  it  might  be  called  V\y  D")K  the  ark  of  his 
strength  ;  or,  on  more  ordinary  occasions,  at  the  great  as- 
semblies of  the  tabernacle  and  temple,  when  all  the  con- 
gregations appeared  before  the  Lord . 

Ver.  3.  /  came  out  of  the  mouth  of  the  Most  High.]  This, 
though  generally  understood  of  the  almighty  fiat,  (see 
Bishop  Bull's  Defens.  Fid.  Nic.  cap.  9.)  yet  is  also  true  of 
the  Logos,  or  angel  of  the  covenant,  who,  as  the  Vulgate 
adds,  was  primogenitus  ante  omnem  creaturam.  True  of 
the  Holy  Spirit,  and  with  great  propriety,  from  his  being 
Tlvtvua;  but  most  literally  true  of  the  law  given  at  Mount 
Sinai,  God  spake  these  words  and  said.  And  indeed  all 
the  law  was  delivered  to  Moses  orally,  God  spake  to  him 
face  to  face  as  a  man  speaketh  to  his  friend,  Exod.  xxxiii. 
9 — 11.  and  elsewhere. 

And  covered  the  earth  with  a  clottd.]  viz.  When  God  ut- 
tered the  law,  either  at  Mount  Sinai,  which  was  covered 
with  thick  clouds  and  darkness  for  forty  days  together, 
while  the  law  was  delivering  to  Moses,  or  afterward  to 
Moses  from  the  pillar  of  the  cloud,  from  whence  God  al- 
ways spake  to  him. 

Ver.  4.  I  dwelt  in  high  places,  and  my  throne  (was  may 
as  well  be  supplied  as)  is  in  the  cloudy  pillar.]  True  of  the 
angel  of  the  covenant,  but  true  of  the  covenant  itself  too. 
The  law  was  ovpavoBiv,  ministered  by  angels  in  the  hands 
of  a  mediator.  Not  only  the  morality  of  it  is  eternal  and 
immutable,  but  even  the  external  apparatus  of  it  had  its 
pattern  in  the  mount;  which  being  the  example  and  shadow, 
as  St.  Paul  says,  of  heavenly  things,  the  whole  law  of  the 
tabernacle  was  exhibited  in  the  mount. 

And  possibly  Iv  v^r\Koig  KaTtatciivwat,  may  relate  princi- 
pally to  the  Divine  model,  and  be  taken  in  this  sense,  / 
pitched  my  tabernacle  in  the  mount. 

My  throne  is  in  the  cloudy  pillar;  or,  with  the'cloudy  pil- 
lar, viz.  the  ark  of  the  testimony,  wherein  first  the  two  tables 
of  stone,  then  the  whole  written  law,  were  deposited,  over 
which,  so  deposited,  the  cloud  rested  or  sat.  It  is  expressly 
called  Gpovoc  by  Josephus,  agreeably  to  the  Scripture  ex- 
pression of  God's  sitting  between  the  cherubims.  He  also 
calls  it  apua,  the  chariot,  from  his  riding  upon  the  cherubitns: 
and  it  is  called  in  Scripture  7)33  the  glory,  from  the  Sche- 
chinah  residing  over  it. 

It  is  true,  it  hath  been  much  doubted  whether  the  whole 
law,  as  well  as  the  tables  of  the  covenant,  were  included  in 
the  ark.  But  it  is  enough  for  the  interpretation  of  this  ^vriter 
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that  the  Jews  held  it  was,  viz.  an  entire  copy  of  the  Pen- 
tateuch, and  an  autograph  of  their  lawgiver  Moses  himself. 

Ver.  5.  I  .alone  compassed  the  circuit  of  heaven.]  Fvpov 
ovpavov  tKVKkwaa  juovtj.  It  is  said  of  Solomon,  (Wisd.  vii.) 
that  God  granted  him  the  certain  knowledge  of  the  altera- 
tions of  the  turning  [of  the  sun],  the  change  of  seasons,  the 
circuit  of  the  years,  and  the  positions  of  the  stars :  so  here 
it  is  said  of  the  writings  of  Moses,  with  greater  truth,  that 
the  true  knowledge  of  the  creation,  course,  or  revolution  of 
the  heavenly  bodies,  for  days  and  for  nights,  for  months, 
and  seasons,  and  years,  was  first  delivered  and  explained 
in  them;  and  in  them  only,  with  any  authority  and  certainty. 

The  circuit  here,  Fiijoov,  and  the  turning  in  Wisd.  vii.  18. 
was  most  probably  in  the  original  of  both  places  W  an  Ara- 
bic root  for  circuivit,  gyravit,  which,  though  rendered  in 
Job  ix.  9.  and  xxxviii.  32.  arcturus,  probably  means  no 
more  than  the  revolutions  of  the  heavens  for  the  distinc- 
tions of  times  and  seasons,  according  to  Moses's  account. 

And  walked  in  the  bottom  of  the  deep.]  I  alone  discovered 
the  nature  and  uses  of  the  great  abyss ;  viz.  when  it  was  co- 
vered with  darkness,  (Gen.  i.  2.)  when  its  waters  were  sepa- 
rated, (ver.  6.)  when  the  fountains  of  it  were  broken  up. 
(Gen.  vii.  11.) 

Ver.  6.  In  the  waves  of  the  sea,  and  in  all  the  earth,  and 
in  every  people  and  nation,  I  got  a  possession.]  I  gained  the 
first  knowledge,  and  gave  the  only  authentic  account  by  re- 
velation, of  the  formation  of  seas  and  dry  land,  of  the  pro- 
lific qualities  of  both ;  of  the  overwhelming  the  earth  by 
the  waters  at  the  general  deluge ;  of  all  the  nations  and  ge- 
nerations of  men  in  succession,  from  the  creation  to  the 
dispersion  of  them  throughout  the  earth.  Whatever  know- 
ledge is  extant  of  these  things  is  collected  together,  and  is 
only  to  be  found  originally  in  the  imn  13D,  the  only  true 
source  and  foundation  both  of  natural  philosophy  and  his- 
tory of  the  knowledge  of  things  and  men. 

This  perhaps  may  look  forced :  but  what  interpretation 
can  be  given  that  will  not  equally  look  so  ?  To  say,  for 
instance,  of  the  Logos,  the  Creator  himself,  that  he  got  a 
possession  in  his  works  (^icrdaBai  is  the  word),  that  he  did  ac- 
quirere,  vel  comparare,  in  all  these  things,  which  were  ori- 
ginally and  naturally  his  own,  seems  as  harsh.  The  author 
of  the  book  of  Wisdom  allows  to  Solomon's  borrowed  cha- 
racter all  which  is  here  contended  for,  the  law  in  the  bor- 
rowed character  of  wisdom.  Nor  is  it  improper  to  inter- 
pret all  that  the  writer  ascribes  there  to  the  personage  of 
Solomon,  of  sacred  history,  or  the  law,  or  Pentateuch  in 
particular.  (See  Com.  on  Wisd.  vii.)  It  may  therefore 
be  as  justly  applied  to  and  predicated  of  the  one  as  the 
other. 

Ver.  7.  With  all  these  things  I  sought  rest.]  Rich  with  all 
this  treasure  of  recondite  knowledge,  I  saw  where  to  de- 
posit, preserve,  and  improve  my  gain.s,  and  in  whose  inhe- 
ritance I  should  abide,-  viz.  J  sought  in  whose,  &c.  without 
an  interrogation  point.  KX^povo/xia  nvoc:  is  a  Hebraism, 
where  the  cujus  expressed  by  ""D  is  the  siiffix;  as  '•D^  "llim  et 
in  sorte  cujus,  viz.  in  cujus  sorte. 

Ver.  8.  iSo  the  Creator  of  all  things  (Kriorrie  in  the  proper 
sense  of  creation,  or  Dominus,  as  the  Syr.  and  Arab,  have 
it)  gave  me  commandment,  and  he  that  made  me  (or  who  in- 
stituted me,  KTinaQ  fit ;  so  kt'iZhv  ti^viiv,  artem  instituere,  so 
J7ira  conderej  caused  my  tabernacle  to  rest,  and  said.  Let 
thy  dwelling  be  in  Jacob,  and  thine  inheritance  in  Israel.] 

VOL.  iv. 


Can  this  be  said  properly  of  wisdom  in  any  other  sense 
than  in  that  above  given? 

Ver.  9.  He  created  me  from,  the  beginning  before  th« 
world.]  The  decalogue,  and  all  the  purely  moral  precepts 
of  the  law,  are  everlasting  commandments.  God  ordained 
them  from  the  beginning,  and  established  them  as  the  im- 
mutable eternal  rules  of  righteousness.  And  this  seems 
to  me  to  be  that  branch  of  true  wisdom,  of  which  tlie 
root  hath  never  been  revealed;  (i.  6.)  not  farther  at  least 
than  that  it  is  in  and  from  God:  and  that  this  is  so,  ap- 
pears from  men's  disputing  about  the  true  foundation  of 
morality,  even  to  this  very  day. 

"EicrtdE  is  not  well  rendered  here  by  created,  which  can 
in  no  proper  sense  be  applied  either  to  wisdom,  the 
Logos,  or  Holy  Spirit,  or  any  thing  uncreate.  The  same 
Greek  word  is  found  in  Prov.  viii.  22.  to  be  the  rendering 
of 'J3p  lie  possessed  me.  By  which  discovery  St.  Jerome 
rescued  the  strongest  weapon  the  Arians  fought  with  out 
of  their  hands.  And  therefore,  if  we  interpret  this  present 
text  of  the  Logos,  we  must  either  presume  that  the  same 
word  was  the  original  here  that  is  in  the  Hebrew,  Pro- 
verbs, or  at  least  some  other  word  not  properly  signifying, 
or  not  only  signifying  creation. 

In  the  first  chapter  of  this  book  kti'^o)  is  twice  used  in 
speaking  of  wisdom,  yet  in  neither  place,  to  my  apprehen- 
sion, in  the  sense  of  creating,  as  our  translators  have  ren- 
dered it. 

The  first  place  is  this,  Dportpo  ttcivtwv  iKTiarai  '2i0(j>ta, 
which  probably  means  no  more  than  IlpwTevei  iv  Tram,  she 
is  preferable  to  all  things  in  point  of  excellence. — Primacy 
is  ordained  to  her,  she  is  appointed  or  constituted  first  of 
things.  It  is  true  the  Arabic  gives  it.  Plus  omnibus  rebus 
multiplicata  est  sapientia.  The  Syriac,  Omnibus  his  abtin- 
dantior  est  sapientia.  Hence  I  conjecture  the  original 
word  might  be  "i/i^  which  signifies  both  excellentem  effecit 
(as  in  Gen.  xlix.  4.)  and  abundantem  effecit,  (as  in  Exod. 
xxxvi.  7.)  by  which  means  all  the  versions  may  be  ac- 
counted for. 

Again,  i.  9.  He  created  her,  Avrog  tKnatv  avrfjv'  Syriac, 
patefecit.  Arabic,  retexit  earn.  Probably  the  Hebrew 
gave  it  niyj  which  signifies  both  nudari,  to  answer  the  two 
last-named  versions,  and  effundi  for  the  Greek  ticncrtv,  viz. 
he  produced,  brought  forth,  exhibited  her,  as  a  law  to  his 
creatures.  And  in  this  sense  I  take  tKnai  in  the  text  in 
hand;  viz.  he  exhibited  the  laws  of  morality,  which  were 
eternally  in  his  own  mind,  as  the  public  rule  of  his  own, 
and  all  his  creatures'  actions. 

And  I  shall  never  fail.]  Though  this  was  not  true  of 
the  ceremonial  law,  as  it  was  of  the  moral  precepts,  yet 
the  Jews  thought  both  eternal,  and  to  abide  for  ever. 

Ver.  10.  In  his  holy  tabernacle  I  served  before  him.]  As 
having  appointed  all  the  service  to  be  performed  in  it,  and 
being  fulfilled  in  the  punctual  observance  of  the  same. 
Aarpda,  or  the  acceptable  service,  (Rom.  ix.  4.)  as  well  as 
vofioS;eaia,  was  only  among  the  Jews.  And  the  public  ser- 
vice in  the  place  where  God  should  choose,  containing  the 
laws  of  sacrifice,  expiation,  &c.  was  the  principal  branch  of 
the  ritual  law  (and  in  reality  fuller  of  wisdom  than  the  Jews 
imagined) ;  and  in  this  text,  by  a  common  mode  of  speech, 
the  law  is  said  to  do,  what  he  who  duly  executes  it  doth. 

And  so  was  I  established  in  Sion.]  Fixed  there  at  last, 
as  being  the  appointed  seat  of  worship.     If  the  interpreta- 
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tion  of  XuTovpyuv  here  appears  something  strained,  what 
construction  is  there  that  will  suit  this  place  that  is  not  so  ? 

The  reference  in  the  margin  to  Exod.  xxxi.  3.  sends  us 
to  the  divinely  gifted  operators  that  made  the  tabernacle. 
And  the  same  gift  may  be  said  or  supposed  to  be  restored 
and  exercised  more  conspicuously  at  the  building  of  the 
temple  of  Solomon,  and  so  to  be  established  in  Sion.  But 
though  I  readily  admit  this  kind  of  wisdom  to  be  a  part  of 
the  description  vii.  Sap.  Sol.  yet  how  such  a  talent  in 
workmanship  can  be  said  to  serve  XtirovpyiXv,  before  him, 
1  cannot  readily  see.  As  I  take  it,  the  spirit  of  wisdom 
given  to  the  workers  of  the  tabernacle  served  only  the 
tabernacle  itself,  to  make  it  the  perfect  copy  of  the  pattern 
in  the  mount,  and  therefore  was  necessarily  inspired  for 
that  end,  and  has  no  just  relation  to  the  subject  that  we 
are  now  upon. 

Neither  do  I  see  how  we  can  suppose  the  Logos  Xiirovp- 
ytiv ;  for  he  is  rather  the  person  to  whom  the  service  was 
made,  as  being  supposed  the  object  of  worship  in  the  Sche- 
chinah.  1  greatly  mistake,  if  the  tabernacle  and  first  temple- 
service  was  not  all  supposed  addressed  to  the  Divine  Glory 
resident  there ;  and  therefore  the  service  itself  could  not 
be  performed,  but  only  in  that  place  where  the  visible  Pre- 
sence dwelt,  which  likewise  made  the  Jews  pray  towards 
the  temple  from  all  quarters  of  the  world.  I  say,  if  the 
Logos  was  in  the  pillar  of  cloud  and  glory,  the  service  of 
the  tabernacle  cannot  be  ascribed  to  him  as  agent,  but  as 
recipient. 

Ver.  11.  Likewise  in  the  beloved  city  he  gave  me  rest.'} 
When  Solomon  dedicated  his  temple,  he  said.  Arise,  O 
God,  into  thy  resting-place,  thou  and  the  ark  of  thy  strength. 
The  written  law,  after  many  peregrinations  and  removes, 
rested  at  Jerusalem ;  there  also  the  service  was  established 
without  removal  to  any  other  place.  And  in  Jenisalem  was 
my  power;  imperium  meum,  Syriac  and  A.rabic.  There 
the  law  reigned,  and  there  only,  as  in  its  proper  capital; 
with  regard  to  God  it  served,  it  ministered;  with  regard  to 
men,  it  reigned. 

Ver.  12.  And  I  took  root  in  an  honourable  people.]  Ae- 
8o^a(T/ifv(t»,  a  people  honoured  with  God's  visible  residence 
among  them,  by  the  Schechinah,  div  ij  Bo^a.  (Rom.  ix.) 

Even  in  the  portion  of  the  Lord's  inheritance.  ]  True 
of  the  people,  and  true  of  their  land,  Canaan,  in  that 
and  in  them  the  law  took  root,  and  no  where  else;  being 
the  national  religion  of  no  country  or  people  but  their  own. 
I  shall  only  add,  that  from  this  figure  of  taking  root  in  the 
above  verse,  the  author  proceeds  poetically  in  wisdom's 
personage,  to  compare  her  to  the  most  stately  trees,  bear- 
ing choicest  fruits ;  which  still  bears  a  better  construction 
from  the  law  and  books  of  Moses,  than  from  any  thing 
else  that  occurs  to  me  at  present.  Ver.  20.  doth  particu- 
larly accord  with  what  the  Psalmist  writes  of  the  mi/l. 
(Psal.xix.7— 11.) 

Ver.  15.  Like  aspalathus.]  The  Vulgate  translates  it,  bal- 
samum  aromatizans,  i.  e.  balm;  but  it  is  not  in  the  Greek 
text,  which  roads  in  many  copies,  wc  vaXa^oQ  apwfiaTwv,  i.  e, 
as  a  collection  of  spices ;  one  cannot  well  determine  what 
a<nraXa9og  is,  or  what  spicy  shrub  it  means.  The  author 
seems  to  allude  to  the  different  sorts  of  perfumes  mentioned 
Exod.  XXX.  34.  when  he  says,  /  gave  a  sweet  smell  like  cin- 
namon and  aspalathus,  and  I  yielded  a  pleasant  odour  like 
the  best  myrrh.    This  probably  respects  the  composition  of 


the  first  perfume  mentioned  there,  which  was  made  of  myrrh, 
cinnamon,  the  aromatic  cane,  and  cassia,  mixed  with  oil. 
The  Vulgate  speaks  here  of  balm  and  of  storax  only  ;  but 
the  Greek  has  neither  of  these,  but  mentions  in  general  a 
collection  of  spices.  The  words  which  follow,  /  have  per- 
fumed my  house  like  galbanum,  onyx,  and  stacte,  and  as  the 
drop  of  frankincense  which  fell  of  itself,  according  to  the 
Vulgate  rendering,  respects  the  composition  of  the  second 
perfume.  The  Greek  has  it.  As  the  fume  of  the  frankincense 
which  is  burnt  in  the  tabernacle.  It  is  certain,  the  incense, 
or  second  sort,  was  compounded  of  all  these  spices,  and 
this  perfume  was  to  be  used  by  burning  it  upon  the  altar, 
which  the  Greek  version  and  Vulgate  often  call  the  altar  of 
perfumes,  or  of  thumiama.  The  Vulgate  here  calls  that 
ungula,  which  is  called  onyx  in  Exodus,  and  what  is  there 
called  stacte  is  here  called  gutta.  For  stacte  are  those 
drops  of  myrrh  whicTi  come  naturally  from  the  tree  without 
cutting  it;  so  that  both  these  words  signify  the  same  thing. 
(See  Lamy's  Appar.  Bibl.  vol.  ii.  p.  283.) 

Ver.  18.  lam  the  mother  of  fair  love,  and  fear,  and  know- 
ledge, and  holy  hope :  I  therefore  being  eternal  am  given  to 
all  my  children  which  are  named  of  him.]  This  is  not  in  the 
Alex.  MS,  or  Vatican,  nor  in  the  oriental  versions.  Such 
copies  as  have  it  vary  greatly,  and  in  the  most  correct  it  is 
much  perplexed.  From  whence  the  latter  part,  as  it  stands 
in  the  Vulgate,  came,  does  not  appear,  as  it  is  uncertain 
what  copy  they  followed,  and  of  what  authority  that  copy 
was ;  but  it  is  remarkable  that  St.  Cyprian  is  said  by  Fl. 
Nob.  to  have  one  half  of  it.  The  sense  of  the  former  part 
of  the  verse  seems  to  be.  Those  that  possess  me  are  loved 
of  God,  they  shall  be  filled  with  his  love  and  fear,  and  with 
the  knowledge  of  his  truths  and  mysteries,  and  have  the 
pleasing  hope  of  being  happy  with  him,  and  enjoying  him 
perfectly.  As  to  the  latter  part,  which  indeed  seems  cor- 
rupt, Hoeschelius  and  Grabe  agree  with  our  translators. 
Grotius  conjectures  the  true  reading  to  be,  BtSwfn  Ss  avfi- 
iraiTi  Tolg  TtKvoig  fiov  act  ytve<T^ai,  iicXiyofiivoi^  vtt  avTOv,  I  give 
to  all  my  children,  who  are  his  elect,  immortality.  Caluiet 
reads,  with  a  slight  alteration,  SiSw/ii  St  avfnraai  toIc  tskvoi^ 
fiov  ael  yevia^ai,  Toii'Xeyofxtvoig  av  avTOv,  SC.  icapTroi), (ver.l7.) 
connecting  it  with  the  foregoing  verse  to  the  following 
sense : — I  am  as  the  vine,  whose  flowers  produce  rich  and 
precious  fruit,  and  give  immortality  to  all  my  children,  who 
gather  of  this  fruit;  alluding  to  the  tree  of  life  planted  in 
Paradise.  And  then  it  follows  very  naturally,  ver.  19.  Come 
unto  me  all  ye  that  be  desirous  of  me,  and  fill  yourselves  with 
my  fruit. 

Ver.  20.  For  my  memorial  is  sweeter  than  honey,  and 
mine  inheritance  than  the  honeycomb.]  'Xtrlp  /liXnog  Kvpov. 
Other  copies  have  Kvpov,  KXi'ipov,  Kripiov,  and  some  Kvplov. 
Bochart  conjectures  the  true  reading  to  be  in  one  word,  /u£- 
XiKiipov,  and  in  this  sense  ntXiKi}pov,  favus,  occurs  in  Theo- 
critus, 

'Ek  OTOjuarwv  Ss 
"'Eppii  fioi  (jtwva  yXvKspbiripa  i)  |ucX(id)(><i>.      (Idyll.  20.) 

And  possibly  the  son  of  Sirach  might  borrow  the  word 
from  him,  for  he  lived  not  many  years  after  him,  and  both 
wrote  in  Egypt.  (Hieroz.  lib.  iv.  cap.  12.)  The  Syriac 
and  Arabic,  which  have/ai'Mwi  only,  favour  this  conjecture. 
The  rendering  would  be  better  and  clearer.  The  remem- 
brance of  me  is  sweeter  than  honey,  and  the  possession  of  me 
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than  the  honeycomb.  And  thus  Calmet,  II  est  plus  doux  de 
se  souvenir  de  moi,  et  de  meposseder,que  de  goittei-  le  mielle 
plus  delicieux.  The  pleasures  of  wisdom  are  chaste  and 
innocent,  far  above  the  surfeiting  and  guilty  ones  which  the 
world  offers,  which  have  a  sting  accompanying  their  sweet- 
ness. The  Scriptures,  to  recommend  the  study  of  the  law, 
and  the  practice  of  the  commandments  of  God,  use  the 
same  comparison,  Psal.  xix.  11.  cxix.  10-3. 

Ver.  21.  They  that  eat  me  shall  yet  be  hungry,  and  they 
that  drink  me  snail  yet  be  thirsty.']  The  entertainment  arising 
from  wisdom  is  often  set  forth  under  the  notion  of  a  feast; 
whereby  is  expressed  the  high  satisfaction,  joy,  and  plea- 
sure, which  the  principles  of  wisdom  and  virtue  fill  the 
heart  with.  Its  entertainment  is  such,  that  a  most  plentiful 
provision  is  made  for  all  hungry  and  thirsty  souls,  who 
shall  find  life,  vigour,  strength,  and  joy,  communicated  to 
them  from  her  sacred  instructions,  as  from  a  perpetual 
spring ;  and  the  appetite  for  her  delicacies  shall  be  conti- 
nually renewing,  growing,  and  increasing  upon  them.  The 
following  is  a  beautiful  contrast,  and  truly  states  the  differ- 
ence :  "  Hoc  distare  inter  delicias  corporis  et  cordis  solet, 
quod  corporales  deliciae,  cum  non  habentur,  grave  in  se 
desidcrium  accendunt;  cum  vero  avide  eduntur,  comeden- 
tem  protinus  in  fastidium  per  satietatem  vertunt.  At  contra 
spirituales  deliciae  cum  non  habentur,  in  fastidio  sunt;  cum 
vero  habentur,  in  desiderio :  tantoque  amplius  a  comedente 
esuriuntur,  quanto  et  ab  esuriente  amplius  coraeduntur.  In 
illis  appetitus  placet,  experientia  displicet ;  in  istis  appe- 
titus  vilis,  et  experientia  magis  placet :  in  illis  appetitus 
saturitatem,  saturitas  fastidium  generat ;  in  istis  autem  ap- 
petitus saturitatem,  saturitas  appetitum  parit.  Augent  enim 
spirituales  deliciae  desiderium  in  mente,  dum  satiant." 
(Greg.  Hom.  36".  in  Evang.)  The  metaphor  of  eating 
and  drinking,  applied  to  the  pursuit  of  wisdom,  is  very 
familiar  to  the  eastern  nations,  and  frequent  in  the  Jewish 
writings.  Hence  Philo  represents  wisdom,  prudence,  vir- 
tue, &c.  as  the  food  of  the  soul,  or  that  spiritual  meat  and 
drink  which  nourish  to  life  eternal.  In  Scripture  too  it 
often  occurs.  (See  Psal.  xlii.  3.  Prov.  ix.  5.  Isa.  Iv.  1,  2. 
Matt.  V.  6.  John  vi.  27.  35.) 

Ver.  22.  He  that  obeyeth  me  shall  never  be  confotmded ; 
and  they  that  work  by  me  shall  not  do  amiss.]  The  Vulgate 
renders.  Qui  audit  me,  non  confundetur,  following  a  faulty 
copy  which  had  6  iiraKoviuv  /lov.  01  ipyaZofitvot  ivl/ioi  would 
be  better  rendered.  They  that  labour  for  me,  or  to  obtain 
me,  shall  not  miscarry  and  lose  their  labour,  oi/x  aixaQTi'iaovai, 
or  shall  not  sin;  i.  e.  fall  into  any  wilful  and  deliberate  sins, 
or  shall  not  err  from  God's  commandments  through  the 
light  which  wisdom  holds  forth.  The  verses  which  follow 
from  hence  are  not  part  of  wisdom's  speech  or  eulogy,  but 
spoken  by  the  author  as  from  himself. 

Ver.  25.  He  filleth  all  things  with  his  wisdom,  as  Phi- 
son.]  Phison,  according  to  the  mystical  theology  of  the 
Jews,  is  constantly  interpreted  wisdom.  It  is  derived  from 
a  radix,  which  signifies  to  fdl,  to  increase,  to  spread,  and 
diffuse  itself  as  from  a  centre;  for  most  of  the  Hebrew 
lexicographers  agree  in  deriving  it,  either  from  the  verb 
W5,  which  signifies  to  run  out,  to  be  full,  or  increase;  or 
from  TO^SJ,  which  signifies  to  spread  itself;  because  tides  are 
so  violent  and  so  high  at  the  end  of  the  Persian  Gulf,  that 
trenches  were  not  a  sufficient  defence  against  their  irrup- 
tions into  the  neighbouring  grounds,  so  that  all  that  coast 


is  full  of  lakes,  marshy  places,  and  sands,  as  Strabo  ob- 
serves, (lib.  xvi.)  Nothing,  therefore,  could  be  more  pro- 
per than  an  allusion  to  this  river  Pison,  Gen.-ii.  11.  which 
implies  overflowing  in  its  very  name.    (See  xxi.  13.) 

Ver.  26.  As  Jordan  in  the  time  of  harvest.]  The  river 
Jordan  was  remarkable  for  overflowing  all  its  banks  an- 
nually about  the  time  of  the  barley-harvest.  (See  Josh.  iii. 
15.)  It  was  occasioned  probably  by  the  melting  of  the 
snow  of  Lebanon,  and  the  neighbouring  mountains.  This 
happened  about  March,  or  in  the  first  month,  as  it  is  ex- 
pressed, 1  Chron.  xii.  15.  At  present  it  has  lost  its  ancient 
greatness,  whether  it  be  because  the  rapidity  of  its  current 
hath  worked  its  channel  deeper  than  it  was  formerly,  or 
because  its  waters  are  diverted  some  other  way.  Mr.  Maun- 
drell  says,  he  could  discern  no  sign  or  probability  of  such 
overflowing  when  he  was  at  it,  which  was  the  30th  of 
March,  and  the  proper  time  for  it ;  and  that  the  river  was 
so  far  from  overflowing,  that  it  ran  at  least  two  yards  be- 
low the  brink  of  its  channel.  (Journey  from  Aleppo,  p.  82.) 
By  Geon  in  the  next  verse,  we  are  to  understand  the  Nile, 
the  overflowing  of  which  rendered  Egypt  exceedingly  fruit- 
ful ;  and  by  the  time  of  vintage,  the  gathering  in  of  the 
summer  fruits,  as  those  of  the  vine  and  olive ;  and  the 
word  harvest,  mentioned  just  before,  is  sometimes  taken  in 
the  same  extensive  sense,  to  include  these  as  well  as  corn. 

Ver.  30.  I  also  came  out  as  a  brook  from  a  river,  and 
as  a  conduit  into  a  garden.  Ver.  31.  I  said,  I  will  water 
my  best  garden — And,  lo,  my  brook  became  a  river,  and  my 
river  became  a  sea.]  If  this  be  a  continuation  of  wisdom's 
speech,  as  Calmet  supposes,  it  will  rather  confirm  the 
sense  given  in  the  former  part  of  the  chapter,  for  thus  she 
proceeds : — I  am  a  never-failing  source,  a  fountain  of  living 
waters  :  1  am  an  emanation  from,  or  as  one  of  the  four  ri- 
vers which  watered  Paradise;  as  their  streams  enriched  the 
ground,  and  made  it  fruitful,  the  same  I  do  likewise  in  the 
hearts  of  men.  I  distribute  my  influence  universally,  and 
am  assisting  to  all  by  the  light  of  nature ;  but  my  favour  is 
bestowed  most  liberally  to  my  chosen  in  Judea,  to  whom 
I  vouchsafed  a  more  particular  knowledge  of  my  laws. 
Jerusalem  is  my  garden  and  my  fruitful  field,  my  vineyard 
is  the  house  of  Israel,  and  the  men  of  Judah  my  pleasant 
plant ;  (Isa.  v.  7.)  from  thence  my  waters  flowed  to  the  rest 
of  the  world,  (Isa.  ii.  3.)  which,  increasing  continually  in 
their  course,  at  length  became  a  great  sea,  spreading  itself 
far  and  wide. 

CHAP.   XXV. 

Ver.  1.  J  N  three  things  I  was  beautified,  and  stood  up  beau- 
tiful both  before  God  and  men.]  Rather,  I  ivas  delighted 
and  pleased  with  them  ;  for  so  the  Greek  will  admit,  and  the 
other  versions  render.  What  ft)llows  next,  and  stood  up 
beautiful  both  before  God  and  man,  is  countenanced  by 
none  of  the  versions,  is  very  obscure,  and  scarce  intelligi- 
ble. The  present  Greek  text  seems  to  be  faulty  here ;  pro- 
bably the  (rue  reading  is,  Koi  ioriv  iy^iala,  which  the  Vulgate 
seems  to  have  followed,  In  iribus  placitum  est  spiritui  meo, 
quce  sunt  probata  coram  Deo  et  hominibus  /i.e.  Th7-ee  thingis 
I  delighted  in  and  found  worthy  of  my  esteem,  and  they 
are  agreeable  to  and  approved  of  both  by  God  and  men  ; 
or,  as  Coverdale  has  it,  which  be  also  allowed  before  God 
and  men.    And  thus  the  Syriac  and  Arabic  take  it. 
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A  man  and  a  wife  that  agree  together. "l  ^vniripitjtip6fitvoi, 
i.  e.  equally  yoked.  Heuce  marriage  is  called  conjugium 
(sec  Prov.  xi.  29.)  in  the  LXX.  where  avfint^Kfupofitvoi  is  so 
used.  The  metaphor  is  taken  from  drawing ;  for  when  two 
persons  meet  together  alike  in  their  tempers  and  behaviour, 
they  are  then  rightly  paired,  iffoifopoj,  t.  e.  latog  ^tpovrte,  ac- 
cording to  the  scholiast  on  Homer.  Such  as  disagree,  and 
through  a  contrariety  of  inclinations  draw  different  ways, 
are,  in  the  language  of  the  apostle,  iripoKvyovvrtt:,  (2  Cor. 
tI.  14.)  and  an  evil  wife  is  by  our  author,  pursuing  the  same 
comparison,  called,  a  yoke  shaken  to  and  fro,  xxvi.  7. 
The  Syriac  and  Arabic  rendering  of  ver.  8.  of  this  chapter, 
describes  a  happy  couple,  by  not  drawing  aratrum  cum 
bove  et  asino  simul.  A  very  strong  and  particular  expres- 
sion, referring  to  Deut.  xx.  10.  which  forbids  the  ploughing 
vrith  an  ox  and  an  ass,  or  the  joining  together  two  creatures 
so  different  in  their  tempers,  motions,  and  strength,  to  draw 
in  the  same  yoke.  Homer  agrees  exactly  with  this  writer 
when  he  says. 

Oil  ftiv  yap  rovys  icptiffffov  icat  aptiov, 


*H  off"  bfio<^povtovTi  vorifiaai  oiiKOv  i'XTjTov 
'Avfjp  t)8J  yvvri.  (Odyss.  vi.) 

Ver.  2.  A  rich  man  that  is  a  liar.]  Poverty  often  puts 
men  upon  lying,  aud  some  of  the  ancients  say  it  is  a  vice 
peculiar  to  slaves ;  what  should  then  entice  a  rich  man  to 
be  guilty  of  it,  but  a  base  soul,  or  a  long-contracted  ha- 
bit ?  Rich  men  are  often  lavish  of  their  large  promises,  and 
think  no  more  of  them  afterward,  which  is  particularly 
true  of  one  that  is  avaricious  and  covetous,  and  values  his 
money  more  than  his  credit  or  honour. 

An  old  adulterer  that  doteth.]  Adultery  in  extreme  old 
age  is  the  more  scandalous,  as  it  disgraces  what  is  so  ve- 
nerable in  itself,  and  is  a  bad  example  to  the  younger  sort. 
Cicero  has  the  like  sentiment:  "  Cum  omni  aetati  foeda  sit 
libido,  turn  senectuti  multo  foedissima.  Sin  autem  libidini 
intemperantia  accesserit,  duplex  malum  est ;  quod  et  ipsa 
senectus  concipit  dedecus,  et  facit  adolescentium  impuden- 
tiorem  intemperantiam."  (Lib.  i.  de  Offic.)  A  fond  old  man 
is  a  bad  character,  but  a  vicious  one  is  much  worse.  Age 
generally  brings  prudence  and  a  maturity  of  judgment, 
and  either  lessens  or  extinguishes  the  fire  of  impure  lust. 
An  old  man  therefore  that  is  given  to  uncleanness  and  cri- 
minal passions,  shews,  that  his  past  life  has  been  irregular 
and  mispent,  and  that  he  has  made  an  ill  use  of  his  reason. 
The  attempt  therefore  upon  Susannah  by  the  two  ancients 
of  the  people,  was  the  more  scandalous  and  flagrant,  from 
their  station  and  character.  But  may  not  this  be  a  false 
reading ;  for  there  is  no  mention  of  an  old  adidterer  in  any 
of  the  versions ;  and  why  an  old  adulterer  particularly  ? 
Is  not  an  adulterer  at  all  times  to  be  abhorred  and  hated ; 
and  a  young  man  that  is  so  inclined  to  be  more  dreaded, 
as  being  more  dangerous,  though  the  other  be  more  ridicu- 
lous 1  I  think  the  true  reading  is,  yipovra  fiwpov ;  i.  e.  a  silly 
old  man,  who  acts  imprudently  or  lightly,  who  might  have 
been  expected  through  a  long  term  of  life  to  have  gained 
much  prudence  and  experience.  This  conjecture  is  con- 
firmed by  the  Vulgate,  and  Syriac,  and  Arabic  versions, 
which  have,  senex  fatuus  et  insensatus  ;  and  by  the  context 
very  strongly. 

Ver.  3.  If  thou  hast  gathered  nothing  in  thy  youth,  how 
canst  thou  find  any  thing  in  thine  age?]  Some  understand 


this  as  an  advice  to  lay  up  riches  in  the  time  of  youth,  which 
is  the  most  proper  season,  as  the  body  is  then  in  the  great- 
est vigour ;  but  it  seems  better  to  understand  it  of  seeking 
after  wisdom,  and  laying  up  a  stock  of  useful  knowledge 
early  in  life,  that  a  man  may  not  be  greatly  deficient,  or 
want  it  in  his  old  age,  when  he  will  have  great  occasion  for 
it,  and  it  will  be  too  late  to  obtain  it.  And  thus  the  orien- 
tal version.  Si  injuventute  tua  sapientiam  non  congessisti, 
quomodo  reperies  earn  in  senectufe  tua  ?  The  like  advice 
Bias  the  philosopher  gives,  i<l,6Btov  airb  viornroQ  tic  yvpac 
avaXajiipavi  <TO<l>lav  .  .  .  /St/Satortpov  yap  tovto  rdv  aXAoJV 
KTr\fiaTij}v.  (Ap.  Laert.)  Tipovrtg  in  the  following  verses 
does  not  signify  old  men  strictly  so  called,  but  is  to  be 
taken  as  senatus  among  the  Latins,  and  Ttptaf^vrtpoi  some- 
times by  the  Greeks,  which  are  rather  terms  of  dignity, 
than  real  marks  of  age.  This  seems  necessary  to  avoid 
tautology,  and  is  confirmed  by  the  ancient  versions.  The 
Syriac  has,  Quam  decens  est  magnatibus  sapientia,  est  ho- 
nestis  sensus  atque  consilium.  And  the  Arabic,  Quam  pul- 
chra  est  sapientia  nobilibus,  et  honoratis  ratio  ac  judicium  ? 
Junius  likewise  understands  it  of  dignified  persons,  or  such 
as  are  in  authority. 

Ver.  7.  There  be  nine  things  which  I  have  judged  in  mine 
heart  to  be  happy,  and  the  tenth  I  will  utter  with  my 
tongue.]  The  very  learned  Bishop  Chandler  says,  (Vindica- 
tion of  Christianity,  p.  80.)  that  there  is  a  verse,  or  a  sen- 
tence at  least,  wanting  in  all  the  Greek  copies,  as  the  con- 
text manifestly  shews ;  for  whereas  ten  particulars  are  re- 
ferred to  by  the  wise  man,  neither  the  Greek,  Latin,  nor 
English,  seems  to  contain  more  than  nine :  but  as  the  Latin 
and  Greek  mention  different  particulars,  there  is  a  greater 
probability  by  that  means  of  making  out  the  number.  For 
if  we  add  with  the  Vulgate,  Beatus  ille,  qui  invenit  amicum 
verum,  the  whole  will  be  complete ;  nor  can  we  pitch  upon 
any  particular  as  a  more  necessary  ingredient  to  happiness, 
nor  is  any  one  more  commended  by  our  author  in  various 
parts  of  this  book  ;  or  we  may  add  from  the  Syriac,  Beatus 
vir,  quern  non  f regit  paupertas,  to  supply  the  defect.  Bad- 
well  calls  the  fear  of  the  Lord,  the  tenth ;  and  Grotius  says, 
the  love  of  the  Lord  must  be  the  particular  wanting,  unless 
prudence  and  a  friend  (ver.  9.)  be  both  taken  in.  But,  not  to 
insist  that  the  fear  and  love  of  God  were  not  so  nicely  dis- 
tinguished in  the  Old  Testament  times,  as  by  St.  John  in 
his  First  Epistle;  since  Syriac  and  Arabic,  as  well  asCom- 
plut.  have  this  distinction  here :  it  may  however  be  ob- 
served, that  after  saying,  ver.  10.  there  is  none  above  him 
that  feareth  the  Lord,  it  seems  strange  (ver.  11.)  to  make  the 
love  of  the  Lord  above  all  things,  meaning  somewhat  dif- 
ferent from  his  fear.  And  it  seems  yet  stranger  to  do  this 
without  some  particle  of  connexion.  Our  translation  in- 
deed adds  but,  which  should  be  put  in  italics  ;  the  doing 
this  is  much  neglected  in  the  apocryphal  books. 

And  he  that  liveth  to  see  the  fall  of  his  enemy .]  This  is 
according  to  the  narrowness  of  the  Jewish  notions.  The 
Jews  thought  hatred  and  revenge  were  permitted,  or  how- 
ever tolerated,  under  that  dispensation ;  (see  Mace.  v.  43.) 
but  this  was  an  abuse  and  corruption  of  the  law.  When 
we  read  of  saints  under  it  wishing  for  or  rejoicing  over  the 
fall  of  their  enemies,  or  the  death  of  the  wicked,  or  uttering 
imprecations  against  them,  this  is  not  to  be  resolved  into 
any  principle  of  revenge  or  rancour  against  them,  but  pro- 
ceeds rather  from  a  commendable  zeal,  and  a  thirst  for 
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God's  glory,  which  is  displayed  by  such  instances  of  his 
justice. 

Ver.  11.  The  love  of  the  Lord  passeth  all  things  for  illu- 
mination.} i.  e.  He  that  desires  to  enter  farthest  into  the  se- 
crets of  wisdom,  and  to  make  greater  progress  in  the  school 
of  knowledge  and  virtue,  will  sooner  learn  and  improve  by  the 
love  of  God,  than  by  his  own  study  or  inquiry ;  God's  bless- 
ing will  best  forward  his  endeavours,  and  his  obedience  is 
the  most  promising  means  of  illumination.  To  the  same 
purpose  is  thai  passage,  xxi.  11.  He  that  keepeth  the  law  of 
the  Lord,  getteth  the  understanding  thereof:  and  that  of 
Solomon,  They  that  seek  the  Lord  understand  all  things. 
(Prov.  xxviii.  5.  see  Psal.  cxix.  100.  Wisd.  i.  4.)  And  our 
Saviour  assures  us,  that  if  any  man  will  do  his  will,  he  shall 
know  of  the  doctrine  whether  it  be  of  God.  (John  vii.  17. 
viii.  31,  32.)  Some  make  the  sense  to  be,  that  the  love  of 
God  excels  all  the  former  instances  of  happiness,  and  is 
more  glorious  than  any  of  them;  and  thus  the  Tigurine  ver- 
sion, Religio  Domini  claritate  superat  omnia.  Without  it, 
the  rest  lose  their  perfection;  neither  dutiful  children,  a 
prudent  wife,  a  sincere  friend,  nor  even  wisdom  itself,  can 
make  a  man  happy,  but  he  that  hath  it  is  rather  an  angel 
than  a  man.  St.  Paul  has  the  like  eulogium  upon  charity, 
or  the  love  of  God,  1  Cor.  xiii.  Drusius  and  some  others 
think  the  words  dg  tpwria/ibv  to  be  an  interpolation ;  and  in- 
deed they  are  not  in  some  Greek  copies,  nor  in  the  Vulgate. 
The  following  verse  too  is  wanting  in  many  editions ;  the 
sense  of  which  seems  to  be.  The  fear  of  the  Lord  is  dp^Vt  the 
cause  or  principle  of  the  love  of  him,  and  faith  is  the  cause 
of  a  holy  trust  and  confidence  in  him. 

Ver.  13.  Give  me  any  plague  but  the  plague  of  the  heart ; 
and  any  wickedness  but  the  wickedness  of  a  woman.]  The 
Greek  is  elliptical  here,  which  our  translators  have  sup- 
plied. We  may  insert  euSokw  from  ver.  16.  or  some  such 
verb;  as  Calmet,  Grotius,  and  Junius,  help  this  defect. 
The  sense  of  the  first  part  is  like  that  of  Solomon,  The  spi- 
rit of  a  man  will  sustain  his  infirmity  ;  but  a  wounded  spirit 
who  can  bear?  (Prov.  xviii.  14.)  This  author  hath  been 
condemned  for  his  moroseness  to  children,  and  his  reflec- 
tions upon  the  female  sex ;  as  to  the  former,  I  have  shewn 
that  his  precepts  of  correction  are  to  be  taken  in  a  re- 
strained sense ;  and  with  respect  to  the  latter,  Jansenius  and 
other  writers  observe,  that  he  is  no  professed  enemy  to  the 
sex,  nor  intends  any  reflection  upon  them  in  general,  as 
being  the  most  beautiful  part  of  the  species,  and  designed, 
in  their  formation,  as  helpmeets  and  comforts  to  man.  He 
fails  not  to  give  merit  its  due  praise,  and  where  an  oppor- 
tunity offers,  as  in  the  beginning  of  the  next  chapter,  of  ex- 
tolling a  virtuous  and  deserving  woman,  he  docs  it  in  terms 
of  the  highest  respect  What  is  said  to  the  disadvantage 
of  them  in  this  and  the  next  chapter,  is  only  to  expose 
the  failings  of  some  few  degenerate  and  perverse  ones,  but 
with  a  design  to  recommend,  by  the  contrast,  the  worthier 
part  of  the  sex  the  more.  And  though  he  may  not  seem 
quite  complaisant,  his  intention  is  honest  and  commendable; 
viz.  to  instruct  youth  what  circumspection  and  prudence  are 
necessary  in  the  choice  of  a  wife,  and  the  conduct  to  be  ob- 
served to  prevent  feuds  and  differences  in  the  married  state. 
Phocylides,  among  the  fragments  which  are  preserved,  has 
some  very  remarkable  verses  upon  the  sex.  What  is  par- 
ticular and  worth  observing  is,  that  he  derives  their  good 
and  ill  qualities  from  some  animals  which  partake  of  them. 


and  whom  in  that  respect  they  resemble.  I  shall  mention 
only  the  two  following : 

'H  Si  Kuvog  \aXiiri}  te  koi  ayptoc*  -17  St  fiiXiaarig, 
OiKOvo/iog  T  070617,  KoL  intcrraTai  ipyaZitydau 

i.  e.  She  that  is  cross  and  snarling  hath  something  of  the 
nature  and  temper  of  the  dog;  but  the  good  housewife,  the 
prudent  economist,  the  careful  manager,  resembles  the  la- 
borious bee,  with  her  collection  of  sweets. 

Ver.  14.  And  any  affliction  but  tlie  affliction  from  them 
that  hate  me,  and  any  revenge  but  the  revenge  of  enemies.] 
The  sense  of  the  whole  seems  to  be, — I  would  have  any  af- 
fliction or  misfortune  rather  than  that  which  my  enemy 
wishes  me.  Or,  I  will  compound  for  any  suffering  so  my 
enemy  knows  nothing  of  it,  and  has  not  the  ill-natured 
pleasure  of  triumphing  over  me  in  it,  and  rejoicing  at  what 
has  happened  to  me :  for  this  reason  it  is  said  of  Saul's 
death.  Tell  it  not  in  Gath,  publish  it  not  in  the  streets  of 
Ashkelon  ;  lest  the  daughters  of  the  Philistines  rejoice,  lest 
the  daughters  of  the  uncircumcised  triumph.  (2  Sam.  i.  20.) 
A  piece  of  ill  news  an  enemy  hugs  inwardly,  and  would 
purchase  at  any  rate,  "  Hoc  Ithacus  velit,  et  magno  mer- 
centur  Atridae."  Or  the  sense  may  be  that  of  holy  David, 
Deliver  me  not  over  unto  the  will  of  mine  enemies,  which 
often  made  apart  of  his  prayer.  In  the  next  verse  it  is  said. 
There  is  no  wrath  above  the  wrath  of  an  enemy,  virtg  ^v/xov 
tX^poS,  which  diflers  from  the  former;  for  it  seems  more 
agreeable  to  the  context  to  read.  There  is  no  wrath  above 
the  wrath  of  a  woman,  or  at  least  above  the  wrath  of  a  she- 
enemy.  Accordingly  the  Syriac  renders,  Nonest  inimicitia 
amarior  ea  qua  mulieris  est.  And  St.  Chrysostom  reads  in 
like  manner.  And  so  the  Vulgate  has  it,  and  the  margin 
of  the  Geneva  Bible.  Juvenal  confirms  the  observation, 
"  VindictaNemo  magis  gaudet,  quam  foemina."  (Sat.  xiii.) 

Ver.  15.  There  is  no  head  above  the  head  of  a  serpent.] 
The  Hebrew  word  IfN")  principally  signifies  the  head,  and 
is  as  properly  used  for  poison,  because  the  venom  of  those 
pernicious  creatures,  asps,  viper.s,  and  serpents,  lies  chiefly 
in  their  head  and  teeth.  Thus  Hosea  x.  4.  what  our  ver- 
sion renders  hemlock,  is  tPNT  in  the  Hebrew.  The  In- 
terlinear version  has  here  indeed  caput;  but  Pagnin  has  ex- 
plained it  well,  by  inserting  venenum  in  the  margin.  For 
what  shall  we  understand  by  caput,  or  a  head  simply,  ex- 
cept something  be  understood  or  supplied,  as  in  the  Chal- 
dee  paraphrase  it  is,  in  which,  both  in  this  place  and  some 
others,  the  reading  is — As  the  head  of  hurtful  serpents,  de- 
noting thereby  either  poison,  or  some  noxious  poisonous 
thing.  As  tyi<1  doth  primarily  signify  a  head,  so  it  is  no 
less  manifest  that  it  is  often  used,  written  in  the  same  man- 
ner, for  poison  itself,  probably  deduced  from  the  first  sig- 
nification, as  the  serpent's  poison  is  in  its  head.  There  are 
many  instances  in  which  it  is  used  in  such  a  sense,  as 
Deut.  xxix.  18.  A  root  that  beareth  gall  and  wormwood, 
Diy"?!  ti^l^l,  i.  e.  according  to  the  margin,  a  poisonous  herb. 
The  like  occurs  Deut.  xxxii.  32.  and  O'JnD  U?NT  ver.  33.  is 
expressly  translated,  rejjowt  of  serpents  ;  and  so  Jer.  viii. 

14.  tyxi  '•D  water  of  gall,  is,  in  the  margin,  poison,  and 
Amos  vi.  12.  Ye  have  turned  judgment,  TWIv  in  venenum, 
according  to  the  Interlinear  version  :  see  Jer.  ix.  15.  xxxiii. 

15.  Lam.  iii.5.  19.  in  all  which  places,  it  is  manifest,  that 
tyXT  signifies  something  distinct  from  head,  though  Ar. 
Montanus,  in  some  of  them,  gives  no  plain  sense  or  mean- 
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ing.  But  though,  according  to  the  scope  of  the  place  where 
it  occurs,  and  as  the  words  with  which  it  is  joined  suggest, 
it  has  diflferent  significations,  yet  for  the  most  part  they 
t«nd  to,  or  are  derived  from,  one  notion  ;  viz.  poison,  and 
the  qualities  of  noxiousness  and  bitterness  usually  as- 
cribed to  it.  And  thus  Calmet  understands  this  place,  and 
Bochart,  Hieroz.  lib.  i.  cap.  28.  and  Pocock,  in  Hos. 
torn.  ii.  Qvfjiog  too  is  often  taken  in  the  sense  of  poison. 
(See  not.  on  Wisd.  xvi.  5.) 

Ver.  16.  /  had  rather  dwell  with  a  lion  and  a  dragon,  than 
to  keep  house  with  a  wicked  woman.]  After  what  the  Scrip- 
ture has  informed  us  of  Eve,  the  first  woman,  by  whom  sin 
entered  into  the  world ;  of  Potiphar's  wife,  who  tempted 
the  chastity  of  Joseph,  and  because  she  could  not  seduce 
him,  was  the  occasion  of  his  being  cast  into  prison ;  of 
Delilah,  who  was  the  cause  of  Samson's  death ;  of  Solo- 
mon's fall,  through  the  power  of  beauty ;  of  Jezebel,  who 
took  oflF  righteous  Naboth;  of  Atbaliah,  who  put  to  death 
the  whole  royal  race  of  Judah,  to  place  herself  upon  the 
throne;  of  Job's  wife,  who  was  such  a  scourge  to  him,  and 
herself  the  greatest  of  his  plagues  and  misfortunes ;  and 
many  others  known  and  infamous  in  sacred  and  profane 
history,  for  their  resentment  and  cruelty,  which  Calmet 
furnishes  us  with, — one  wonders  the  less  at  what  the  author 
here  says  against  the  sex,  I  should  rather  say,  the  bad  and 
abandoned  part  of  it,  for  it  is  of  these  only  he  is  to  be  un- 
derstood. Though  he  seems  concerned  at  the  fall  and 
misconduct  of  part  of  a  species,  lovely  in  itself,  and  ex- 
presses himself  in  tenns  of  sharpness  and  reproach,  where  a 
serpent  lies  concealed  under  an  angel's  face,  yet  let  it  be  re- 
piembered  for  his  vindication,  that  some  of  the  ancient  poets 
far  exceed  him  in  their  invectives,  and  have  as  odious  com- 
parisons, but  I  shall  not  retail  their  venom,  as  Grotius  does. 

Ver.  17.  The  wickedness  of  a  woman  changeth  her  face.] 
As  a  good  conscience  gives  life  and  vigour  to  the  body, 
and  has  that  pleasing  satisfaction  going  along  with  it,  as 
to  display  itself  even  in  the  face  of  a  good  man,  as  was 
particularly  verified  in  the  glory  of  Moses's  countenance, 
and  the  angelip  face  of  St.  Stephen,  so  inward  guilt  is 
gloomy  and  melancholy,  and  gives  a  sort  of  horror  and 
deadness  to  the  countenance ;  and  so  strong  is  the  impres- 
sion, that  one  may  sometimes  read  guilt  in  a  person's  face. 
Calmet  understands  this  of  a  churlish,  passionate  woman 
in  particular,  whose  anger  appears  in  her  face,  and  spoils 
and  disfigures  her  countenance,  and  when  it  comes  to  any 
outrageous  excess  gives  her  a  resemblance  to  one  of  the 
furies.  And  indeed  our  translators  do  render  irov^pia,  the 
word  here  used,  churlishness,  xlii.  14. 

And  darkeneth  her  countenance  like  sackcloth.]  'Qg  aanKog. 
The  Syriac  and  Arabic  versions  apply  this,  and  indeed  the 
whole  verse,  to  the  unhappy  husband  of  such  a  woman, 
and  make  the  change  and  gloominess  to  appear  in  his 
countenance,  who  from  the  relation  that  is  betwixt  them 
cannot  help  being  greatly  concerned  for  her  misconduct, 
and  betraying  uneasiness  in  his  looks  at  her  behaviour : 
Malce  mulieris  improbitas  pallidam  reddit  faciem  mariti, 
eamque  nigram  efflcit,  quasi  nigredinem  Cilicii.  Besides 
this,  which  seems  to  suit  best  with  the  husband's  mournful 
countenance,  there  is  another  simile  in  the  margin,  as  a 
bear,  wc  apicToc,  which  Bochart  prefers,  (Hieroz.  lib.  iii. 
cap.  9.)  and  thinks  the  other  to  be  formed  from ;  and  that  the 
suUenness  and  sternness  of  look  in  one  out  of  temper,  is 


well  expressed  by  the  iravafiit^rfrov  TrpoirwTrov  of  a  bear. 
Both  these  readings  have  their  advocates,  and  are  sup- 
ported by  the  authority  of  good  copies ;  and  it  is  very 
observable  and  particular,  that  the  Vulgate  and  Jerome's 
Bible  have  l)oth  these  comparisons  together,  Ohcacahit 
vultum  tanquam  ursus,  et  tanquam  saccum  ostendet. 

Ver.  18.  Her  husband  shall  sit  among  his  neighbours.] 
' AvairKTUTai.  If  we  understand  this  in  the  sense  of  discum- 
bere,  or  sitting  at  table,  the  sense  then  is.  That  her  husband 
shall  be  continually  uneasy,  even  in  places  and  among 
company  where  he  might  expect  to  have  been  agreeably 
entertained  and  merry  ;  or  perhaps  a  better  sense  may  be. 
Her  husband,  avairtauTai,  animo  contidet,  shall  appear  de- 
jected among  his  neighbours  and  acquaintance  :  and  thus 
the  Vulgate,  In  medio  proximorum  ejus  itigemuit  vir  ejus. 

And  wlien  he  heareth  it,  shall  sigh  bitterly.]  I  suppose 
the  sense  of  our  translators  is.  When  her  husband  heareth 
what  is  said  of  his  wife,  and  the  complaints  made  against 
her,  entendant  ce  qu'on  dit  de  safemme,  says  Calmet,  it  will 
be  a  great  grief  and  concern  to  him,  and  he  will  sigh  bit- 
terly ;  which  seems  much  more  proper  than  suspirabit  mo- 
dicum in  the  Vulgate,  which  arose  from  a  corrupt  copy, 
which  had  fUKpa,  and  probably  was  inserted  from  the  be- 
ginning of  the  next  verse.  The  Syriac  and  Arabic  render, 
invitus  longa  trahit  suspiria,  from  a  copy  which  had  aKov- 
mog,  instead  of  aKovaag,  which  Camerarius  also  follows. 
This  reading  too  is  capable  of  a  good  sense ;  viz.  though 
her  husband  in  company  would  gladly  conceal  his  grief,  for 
fear  of  being  taken  notice  of,  or  perhaps  laughed  at,  which 
is  the  way  of  the  world,  yet  his  sighs  break  from  him  unwill- 
ingly, when  he  perceives  them  not,  and  steal  from  him  un- 
awares. And  thus  the  Geneva  version.  Because  of  her  he 
sigheth  sore,  or  he  beware. 

Ver.  19.  All  wickedness  is  but  little  to  the  wickedness  of  a 
woman;  let  the  portion  of  a  sinner  fall  upon  her.]  See  xlii. 
13,  14.  and  particularly  Eccles.  vii.  2.  8.  where  Solomon, 
speaking  on  this  subject,  says.  One  (good)  man  among  a 
thousand,  but  a  woman  among  all  these  have  I  not  found. 
Which  a  learned  writer  well  observes,  is  not  to  be  looked 
upon  as  the  just  character  of  women  in  general  in  all  ages 
and  countries,  but  of  such  loose  ones  as  Solomon  was 
once  acquainted  with,  or  some  of  that  stamp  in  that  and 
the  neighbouring  nations.  (Bishop  Patrick,  in  loc.)  The 
sense  of  the  latter  part  is,  Let  a  woman  of  such  bad  quali- 
ties fall  to  the  share  of  a  sinner ;  for  one  cannot  wish  a 
greater  plague  to  any  man,  even  an  enemy,  than  a  worth- 
less and  profligate  woman.  And  thus  Calmet,  Qu'elle  tombe 
en  partage  au  pecheur,  and  Junius,  Sorte  peccator  accidat 
Hit ;  which  seems  also  the  sense  of  the  Vulgate.  Such 
wishes  were  not  unusual ;  there  is  an  instance  of  the  like 
in  Virgil : — 

"  Dii  meliora  piis,  erroremque  hostibus  ilium !" 

(Georg.  lib.  iii.) 

This  sense  seems  confirmed  from  xxvi.  23.  A  wicked  woman 
is  given  as  a  portion  to  a  wicked  man :  but  a  godly  woman 
is  given  to  him  that  feareth  the  Lord.  To  which  that  of 
Solomon  is  parallel:  The  woman,  whose  heart  is  snares  and 
nets,  and  her  hands  as  bands,  I  find  more  bitter  than  death : 
whoso  pleaseth  God  shall  escape  from  her  ;  but  the  sinner 
shall  be  taken  by  her.  (Eccles.  vii.  2G.)  The  sense,  accord- 
ing to  some  is  :  May  God  deal  with  her  as  the  greatest  of 
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sinners !  and,  according  to  others.  May  God  give  her  such 
a  husband,  as  may  either  tame  or  reform  her ! 

Ver.  20.  As  the  climbing  of  a  sandy  way  is  to  the  feet  of 
the  aged,  so  is  a  wife  full  of  words  to  a  quiet  man.]  i.  e.  She 
is  a  constant  clog  and  plague  to  him.  Matrimony  hath 
formerly  been  the  common-place  for  raillery,  as  well  as 
now.  Ovid  and  Juvenal  make  very  free  with  it ;  the  latter 
takes  a  more  than  poetical  licence,  when  he  makes  all 
matches  unhapj>y,  and  wrangling  to  be  the  entertainment 
of  even  the  marriage  bed  : 

"  Semper  habet  lites,  alternaque  jurgia  lectus 
In  quo  nupta  jacet."  (Sat.  vi.) 

This  probably  is  true,  where  a  person  has  the  misfortune 
of  a  scold,  as  the  margin  here  has  it,  for  his  partner;  one 
who  will  fill  his  house  with  rage  and  clamour,  and  his  bed 
with  cares  and  restlessness ;  and  especially  if  she  has  a 
submissive  and  tame  husband,  she  will  be  the  more  inso- 
lent and  imperious,  she  will  take  advantage  of  his  meek- 
ness to  make  herself  absolute,  and  her  husband  ridiculous. 
But  a  loving  and  silent  woman,  (xxvi.  14.)  i.  e.  one  who 
knows  how  to  guide  her  words  with  discretion,  is  a  gift 
that  Cometh  of  the  Lord ;  her  character  is  amiable,  and  her 
person  desirable.  She  will  not  cross  her  husband's  incli- 
nations through  perverseness,  nor  set  up  her  o^vn  through 
haughtiness.  The  more  easy  and  obliging  he  is,  the  greater 
reason  does  she  give  him  to  continue  so.  Between  such  a 
pair  all  things  go  on  smoothly,  without  any  rubs  or  re- 
proaches, and  the  happiness  in  Paradise  seems  again 
revived. 

Ver.  21.  Stumble  not  at  the  beauty  of  a  woman.]  Some 
understand  it  thus :  Cast  not  thyself  down  at  the  feet  of  a 
beautiful  woman,  being  captivated  with  her  charms;  and 
then  the  advice  will  be  like  that  ix.  8.  Turn  away  thine  eye 
from  a  beautiful  woman,  for  many  have  been  deceived  by 
the  beauty  of  a  woman,  for  herewith  love  is  kindled  as  a 
fire.  Or  the  meaning  may  be  like  that  in  ver.  5.  Gaze  not 
on  a  maid,  that  thou  fall  not  by  those  things  that  are  pre- 
cious in  her.  If,  with  the  Syriac  and  Arabic  versions,  we 
understand  it  of  an  evil  and  loose  woman,  it  will  then  be 
the  same  with  ver.  6.  Give  not  thy  soul  unto  harlots,  that 
thou  lose  not  thine  inheritance. 

And  desire  her  not  for  pleasure.]  Et?  rpu^tjv.  The  Geneva 
version  has,  for  thy  pleasure:  but  many  copies  omit  this. 
The  sense  of  the  whole  either  is,  Admire  not  the  beauty  of 
a  woman,  lest  it  kindle  a  criminal  passion  in  thee,  and  thou 
be  tempted  to  lust  after  her;  or  it  may  be  considered  as  mat- 
ter of  advice  to  a  lover,  not  to  choose  a  wife  merely  for  her 
beauty,  or  for  any  sensual  satisfaction  proposed,  but  ra- 
ther for  her  good  qualities  and  accomplishments.  As  a 
wise  man  principally  aims  at  society  in  a  wife,  he  ought 
to  choose  one  with  such  good  sense  as  to  form  the  agree- 
able companion,  and  with  such  a  temper  as  not  only  to 
share  his  good  or  evil  fortune  with  equanimity,  but  with 
suflSciency  and  credit ;  one,  not  merely  likely  to  increase, 
but  capable  and  willing  to  govern,  his  family,  bring  up  his 
children,  and  to  manage  in  all  things  for  him  to  the  best 
advantage.  Euripides  has  exactly  the  same  sentiment 
with  our  author: — (Priestley's  edition,  vol.  vii.  p.  637.) 

No5v  xpjj  S'tairO''   oviiv  Ti  rrig  tvfioprj>iag 
OtjiiXoc;,  &rav  Tig  juj)  ^pivag  KoXa^  txy. 


Ver.  22.  A  woman,  if  she  maintain  her  husband,  is  full  of 
anger,  impudence,  and  much  reproach.]  The  wise  man  hav- 
ing given  his  sentiments  about  beauty,  proceeds  next  to 
shew,  that  a  fortune,  as  such,  should  not  be  chosen,  be- 
cause such  a  one  is  apt  to  be  assuming,  and  to  reproach 
her  husband  with  what  she  brought  him,  and  that  his  sub- 
sistence and  the  figure  which  he  makes  are  through  her. 
Imperiousness  is  misbecoming  and  insupportable,  even  in 
a  person  of  worth  and  merit,  and  much  more  so  where 
only  a  family  or  riches  is  the  pretence.  What  Juvenal 
has  observed,  is,  I  believe,  the  sentiment  of  most  people: — 

"  Malo  Venusinam,  quam  te,  Cornelia,  mater 
Gracchorum,  si  cum  magnis  virtutibus  adfers 
Grande  supercilium."  (Sat.  vi.) 

There  may  also  another  sense  be  given  of  this  place  ;  if 
a  woman  rule  her  husband,  Mulier  si  primatum  habeat, 
contraria  est  viro  suo,  Vulgate  ;  which  Calmet  expounds, 
Silafemme  a  la  principale  autorite,  elle  s'eleve  contre  son 
mari.  The  rendering  of  the  oriental  versions  is  remarka- 
ble, Servitus  dura,  et  ignominia  pessima  est,  mulier  ferociens 
in  maritum  suum.  The  poor  man  in  Plautus  made  but  an 
indifferent  bargain,  who  says,  "  Uxorem  accepi,  dote  im- 
perium  vendidi."  Phocylides  strongly  dissuades  from  such 
a  match,  wherein  money  is  the  only  ingredient : — 

Mrjoe  yvvaiKa  KOKrjv  iro\vyfi{\fiaTov  oikoo'  aytaOai, 

Ver.  23.  A  woman  that  ivill  not  comfort  her  husband  in 
distress,  maketh  weak  hands  and  feeble  knees.]  XtTptc  na- 
pctfiivai,  Kot  yovara  napaXeXvfxiva,  i^rig  ov,  k.  t.  X.  Besides 
the  sense  of  our  version,  there  is  another  favoured  by 
Grotius :  That  the  woman  who  contributes  not  all  in  her 
power  to  make  her  husband  happy,  who  will  not  be  assist- 
ing in  his  distress,  and  is  indifferent  about  his  welfare,  as 
that  of  a  stranger ;  who  will  neither  take  pains  herself,  nor 
strive  to  gain  others  to  promote  his  interest,  is  lazy,  brutish, 
and  good  for  nothing.  Or  rather,  says  Calmet,  the  mean- 
ing is,  That  an  idle  indolent  woman,  who,  through  sloth  or 
delicacy,  will  not  stir  herself  to  look  into  her  family  af- 
fairs, nor  contribute  to  the  management  of  the  common  in- 
terest, can  never  make  a  husband  truly  happy,  or  be  a 
proper  mistress  of  a  family. 

Ver.  24.  Give  the  water  no  passage,  neither  a  wicked  wo- 
man liberty  to  gad  abroad.]  Some  Greek  copies  have  only 
t^ovatav,  power  simply,  which  a  wicked  woman  is  sure  to 
abuse  every  where,  both  at  home  and  abroad.  It  is  as  ne- 
cessary to  curb  and  restrain  a  designing,  heady,  aspiring 
woman,  as  to  confine  a  swelling  water  within  its  banks. 
Power  in  bad  hands  is  dangerous,  and,  if  not  watched  and 
prevented,  will  overturn  every  thing  like  an  inundation; 
and  the  more  strength  it  gains,  the  wider  will  be  the  de- 
solation and  ruin.  Other  copies  have  i^ovaiav  i^oSov,  which 
our  translation  follows,  (See  xxvi.  10.)  This  seems  to 
refer  to  a  custom  among  the  eastern  nations,  of  confining 
their  women,  and  keeping  them  closely  shut  up.  The 
apostle,  among  other  directions  given  to  young  women, 
particularly  advises  them  to  be  discreet,  chaste,  keepers  at 
home,  good,  and  obedient  to  their  own  husbands.  (Tit.  ii.  5.) 
Calmet  says,  the  sense  of  this  place  is  the  same  with  that  of 
Solomon :  Drink  water  out  of  thine  own  cistern,  and  run- 
ning water  out  of  thine  own  well:  (Prov.  v.  15.)  and  that 
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the  advice  is  directed  to  married  men  not  to  follow  after 
strange  women,  nor  to  covet  the  sweets  of  stolen  waters: 
see  XX vi.  12.  where  the  like  simile  is  applied  to  a  loose 
and  wicked  woman. 

Ver.  2(5.  If  she  go  not  as  thou  wouldest  have  her,  cut  her 
off  from  thy  flesh,  and  give  her  a  bill  of  divorce,  and  let  her 
go.]  Et  fifi  voptmrai  Kctra  x"P"  <^o""  ••  *•  '^  ^he  does  not  be- 
have according  to  thy  liking,  or  rather,  if  she  refuses  to 
obey  thy  authority,  and  to  be  subject  to  thy  power;  for 
power  is  frequently  meant  and  expressed  by  the  hand. 
Xenophon  calls  a  good  wife,  one  who  is  ready  and  willing 
to  oblige  her  husband,  x"P<"''^')e-  ^J  some  a  wife  has 
been  considered  as  a  man's  right  hand ;  and  then  the  sense 
will  be.  If  thy  right  hand  offend  thee,  cut  it  off;  though  our 
Saviour  by  that  expression  intended  not  to  authorize  any 
such  liberty  of  divorce.  A  wife,  however,  has  always  been 
esteemed  as  part  of  a  man's  own  flesh ;  for  by  matrimony 
they  become  slg  aapica  fi'iav,  and  to  this  the  wise  man  seems 
here  to  allude.  No  sooner  was  man  created,  but  God 
divided  him  into  two ;  and  no  sooner  were  there  two,  but 
he  united  them  into  one :  so  that  marriage  is  almost  as  old 
as  nature,  and  its  union  the  most  close  and  intimate.  Gro- 
tius  thinks  the  last  clause,  St'Sou  koI  airokvaov,  to  be  only  a 
marginal  explanation  of  the  former  sentence,  and  at  length 
crept  into  the  text;  and  indeed  it  is  omitted  in  many 
copies.  By  H^ov  some  understand,  besides  the  sense  of 
giving  a  bill  of  divorce,  the  restoring  of  her  fortune,  or  the 
giving  her  back  what  she  brought.  Drusius  infers  from 
this  place,  that  Ben  Sira  and  Sirachides  were  not  the  same 
person,  as  has  been  the  general  notion.  For  the  former's 
axiom,  Os,  quod  cecidit  in  sorte  tua,  rode;  i.e.  according  to 
the  scholiast,  that  a  man  must  sit  down  contented  with  his 
wife,  whether  she  prove  good  or  bad,  seems  inconsistent 
with  the  advice  here  given,  of  parting  from  her  if  her  be- 
haviour is  not  according  to  a  man's  liking.  Either,  says 
he,  they  are  different  persons,  or  our  author  changed  his 
sentiments.  (Com.  in  loc.  see  Bartoloccii  Biblioth.  Rab- 
bin, vol.  i.  p.  349.) 
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Ver.  3.  -^  GOOD  wife  is  a  good  portion,  which  shall  be 
given  in  the  portion  of  them  that  fear  the  Lord.]  By  yvvi) 
ayadri  or  avSpda  here,  and  Prov.  xii.  4.  xxxi.  10.  is  meant, 
one  that  is  notable,  managing,  and  diligent,  whose  cha- 
racter Solomon  describes,  Prov.  xxxi.  10,  &c.  In  the 
former  chapter,  ver.  19.  a  wicked  woman  is  mentioned  as 
the  portion  of  a  sinner;  here  it  is  said,  that  a  good  and 
virtuous  woman  shall  fall  to  the  lot  of  the  righteous,  as  a 
reward  of  his  goodness ;  and  thus  the  Syriac,  Mulier  bona 
dabitur  viro  timenti  Dominum,  propter  bona  ipsius  opera. 
(See  ver.  23.  Prov.  xix.  14.  Tob.  vii.  12.)  As  a  prudent 
wife  is  from  the  Lord,  holy  men  in  Scripture  accordingly 
begged  the  direction  of  God  and  his  blessing  in  the  choice 
of  a  wife:  for  as  God  first  instituted  marriage,  so  he  still 
presides  over  it,  and  all  marriages  ought  to  be  concluded 
in  his  fear,  and  entered  upon  with  a  petition  for  his  bless- 
ing. Abraham  comforts  himself  that  the  Lord  God  of 
heaven  would  send  his  angel  to  choose  a  wife  for  his  son 
Isaac:  (Gen.  xxiv.  7.)  and  his  servant  prays  unto  the 
Lord  God  of  his  master  Abraham  to  send  him  good  suc- 
cess in  the  undertaking  he  went  about,  and  to  shew  kind- 


ness unto  his  master  Abraham  in  a  particular  which  so 
nearly  concerned  the  welfare  of  his  family.  (Ver.  12.) 
Drusius  and  some  other  expositors,  differing  herein  from 
car  translators,  make  the  next  verse  a  continuation  of  the 
same  subject ;  viz.  That  he  that  is  so  highly  favoured  as 
to  have  the  blessing  of  a  good  wife,  whether  he  be  poor 
or  rich,  is  completely  happy,  and  his  satisfaction  will  ap- 
pear in  his  very  countenance :  for  where  the  married  par- 
ties are  happy  in  and  pleased  with  each  other,  and  love 
and  harmony  are  triumphant,  as  is  the  case  of  every  well- 
chosen  match,  joy  will  of  course  succeed,  and  a  never-fail- 
ing spring  of  delights.  The  Syriac  and  Arabic  connect 
the  verses  in  the  same  manner. 

Ver.  5.  There  be  three  things  that  mine  heart  feareth, 
and  for  the  fourth  I  was  sore  afraid :  the  slander  of  a  cit;^; 
the  gathering  together  of  an  unruly  multitude,  and  a  false 
accusation :  all  these  are  worse  than  death.]  AiafioXri  iruXswc 
is  badly  rendered  here,  the  slander  of  a  city;  Sta/3oXq 
means  rather  enmity,  as  Grotius  observes  it  signifies 
xxviii.  9.  and  so  it  occurs  often  in  the  LXX.  And  hence 
Sta/SoXoc  answers  to  Satan,  an  adversary  in  the  Hebrew. 
Aia/BoXrj  ir6XttjjjQ  would  be  better  rendered,  the  ill-ivill  of 
one's  country,  the  incurring  the  displeasure  of  the  public,  or 
of  an  extensive  neighbourhood.  History  furnishes  us  with 
many  examples  of  persons  who  have  been  fined,  exiled, 
and  put  to  death,  through  popular  discontent,  and  fell  a 
sacrifice  to  the  hatred  and  caprice  of  an  inconstant  people. 
Grotius  seems  to  take  it  in  the  sense  of  treason,  and  the 
Geneva  version  expressly  renders  so.  'EkkXiictio  sometimes 
signifies  a  promiscuous  assembly  of  the  people ;  here  it  is 
taken  in  a  bad  sense,  and  properly  rendered  the  gathering 
together  of  an  unruly  multitude.  Such  was  that  which  was 
raised  by  Demetrius  against  St.  Paul.  (Acts  xix.  32.)  Ka- 
ra-^tvafib^  not  only  means  a  false  accusation,  but  probably 
refers  to  the  false  accusation  which  this  author  was  in 
danger  of  his  life  from,  mentioned  at  large,  li.  6.  and  on 
account  of  which  he  says,  ver.  9.  wtp  ^avarov  pvatw^ 
iSiiidtiv ;  which  suggests  to  mo,  that  iStyOiv  is  the  true  read- 
ing here,  and  not  £0o/3i/0»)v,  as  most  copies  have;  and  that 
KaraxptvcTfibg  is  the  fourth  particular  in  order,  for  the  event 
of  which  he  was  so  sore  afraid,  that  he  even  prayed  to  the 
Lord  for  deliverance  from  it :  and  what  may  seem  to  con- 
firm this  is,  that  some  few  editions  read  Kara^pivafiov  iirip 
Bavarov.  We  shall  the  less  wonder  at  the  vehemence  of 
this  expression,  if  we  consider  what  this  author  says, 
chap,  xxviii.  of  the  deadly  venom  of  the  tongue,  and  of  the 
false  tongue  in  particular.  That  the  death  thereof  is  an  evil 
de(ith,andthe  grave  better  tJianit,(\er.  21.)  nor  disapprove 
the  joining  these  together  without  the  intervening  comma. 
Thus  there  are  three  particulars  very  distinct,  but  how 
shall  we  make  out  all  the  four?  our  translators  seem  to 
have  marked  out  the  jealous  woman  for  the  fourth,  by  in- 
serting the  particle  but  in  the  beginning  of  the  next  verse, 
though  the  Greek,  Latin,  Arabic,  Syriac,  all  omit  this 
particle :  and  this  indeed  is  the  general  way  of  solving 
this  difficulty.  But  is  there  any  more  reason  to  fix  upon 
this  for  the  fourth  evil,  than  either  of  the  two  plagues 
which  are  mentioned  immediately  after?  which  will  as 
much  then  exceed  the  number,  as  it  now  falls  short.  I 
suspect  the  place  to  be  mutilated,  and  that  some  sentences, 
or  at  least  words,  arc  wanting ;  and  the  reasons  for  my 
conjecture  are  these :— 1.  There  is  a  chasm,  or  hiatus,  here 
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of  three  whole  verses  in  the  oriental  versions.  2.  The 
construction  of  the  Greek  seems  to  require  some  addition. 
8.  Uavra,  or  ravra  iravra,  as  the  copy,  which  our  translators 
follow,  read,  must  refer  to  more  or  larger  particulars  than 
are  at  present  mentioned.  4.  'Yirip  ^avarov  iravra  juox^ipa 
contains  the  author's  reflection  upon  all  the  particulars. 
And,  indeed,  after  mentioning  that  all  the  foregoing  in- 
stances were  worse  than  death,  what  could  be  found  of 
weight  enough  after  to  insert  or  carry  with  it  so  much 
dread  ?  Jealousy,  the  instance  most  insisted  on,  may  make 
life  indeed  very  uneasy,  and  occasion  great  grief  and  sor- 
row of  heart;  but  the  most  affecting  description  of  that 
passion  will  be  but  faint,  after  the  enumeration  of  evils 
said  to  be  worse  than  death ;  and  we  cannot  but  observe 
the  climax  to  sink  considerably,  instead  of  rising  more 
vigorously,  as  it  ought. 

Ver.  6.  A  scourge  of  the  tongue  which  communicateth 
with  all-l  Ylamv  iirtKoivdivovaa,  i.  e.  which  by  its  clamour 
and  evil  effects  makes  itself  known  to  all ;  or  rather,  ac- 
cording to  Grotius,  which  is  common  to  and  generally 
goes  along  with  the  four  evils  beforementioned.  If  we  un- 
derstand this  of  the  jealous  woman  in  particular,  and 
ftaoTi^  yX<i(T<T»)c  is  so  used.  Job  v.  21.  upon  the  like  occa- 
sion, the  sense  then  is.  That  she  is  a  shrew,  or  a  scold, 
vexing  herself  and  others,  through  distrust  and  impatience 
of  temper.  Jealouay  was  more  frequent  among  the  He- 
brews; as  polygam]  was  tolerated  among  them,  the  peace 
ef  families  was  often  disturbed  by  the  resentment  and  sus- 
picions of  one  rival  wife  against  another,  as  was  the  case 
of  Hannah  and  Peninnah,  the  two  wives  of  Elkanah,  Sarah 
and  Hagar,  Rachel  and  Leah,  &c.  And  as  jealousy  is  a 
most  raging  passion,  it  was  often  cruel  and  bloody,  and 
would  be  satisfied  with  nothing  less  than  poison  or  the 
dagger. 

Ver.  7.  An  evil  wife  is  a  yoke  shaken  to  and  fro.'\  Boo^u- 
•yiov  aaXtvofiivov.  According  to  Bochart,  the  sense  is.  That 
an  evil  wife  is  as  troublesome  and  wearisome  to  a  man  as 
a  yoke  that  is  put  upon  the  neck  of  oxen.  (Hieroz.  lib.  ii. 
cap.  41.)  But  the  generality  of  interpreters  lay  more  stress 
upon  (ToXsuo/itvov,  and  think  it  implies,  that  an  unhappy 
marriage,  or  the  uneasy  state  of  a  man  with  a  wife,  is  like 
the  disagreement  of  oxen  under  the  same  yoke,  who  draw 
different  ways,  and,  without  doing  any  good,  are  a  clog, 
hinderance,  and  vexation  to  each  other,  instead  of  being 
assisting  like  true  yokefellows,  by  concurrent  endeavours 
and  joint  labour.  The  comparing  such  a  wife  to  a  scor- 
pion, in  the  sentence  following,  is  parallel  to  xxv.  15.  and 
strongly  expresses  the  danger  of  such  a  union ;  and  tliat 
the  very  touch  of  her  is  deadly,  and  her  embraces  fata! : 
"  Man  and  wife  (says  a  very  pious  writer)  should  resemble 
the  two  kine  that  carried  the  ark  of  the  Lord  ;  they  should 
lovingly  keep  one  path,  and  turn  neither  to  the  right  hand 
nor  tlie  left.  (1  Sam.  vi.)  Or  they  may  be  considered  like 
the  two  eyes  of  the  same  body:  if  both  go  together,  and 
look  one  way,  be  it  upwards  or  downwards,  to  the  riglit  or 
to  the  left,  all  is  well  and  comely  in  the  face;  but  if  they 
be  cross-eyed,  and  one  eye  looks  one  way,  and  the  other 
another,  there  is  then  a  manifest  blemish  and  a  disagreeable 
distortion."  (Bishop  Babington's  \yorks,  p.  31<i.) 

Ver.  8.  A  drunken  woman  and  a  gadder  abroad  causeth 
great  anger,  and  she  mil  not  cover  her  own  shame.'\  A 
woman  that  is  addicted  to  drinking  inflames  her  passions 
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thereby,  and  has  little  or  no  regard  to  modesty  and  de- 
corum. 'A(TX»)juo<Tuvi)v  avrfjc  ov  <n)yKa\vipei.  ^ Aa\rtixoa{>vr\  is  a 
modest  way  among  the  Hebrews  of  expressing  nakedness> 
and  what  nature  and  decency  command  to  be  concealed. 
As  her  reason  is  impaired,  and  for  a  time  lost,  she  is  fre- 
quently off  of  her  guard,  and  forgets  what  is  due  to  her 
sex  and  character.  "  Omnis  mulier  quae  vinolenta  et  co^ 
messatrix  est,  eadera  quoque  meretrix  est."  (Auth.  Oper. 
imperf.  in  Matth.)  Though  this  may  seem  too  positive  and 
general,  yet  thus  much  may  be  said,  that  she  that  is  often 
so  disguised  has  great  luck  if  she  escape  being  debauched. 
Her  talk,  looks,  and  motions,  encourage  an  attempt,  and 
there  are  libertines  always  ready  to  improve  the  opportu- 
nity. Curtius's  description  of  the  Babylonish  women  will 
suit  all  such  (and  such,  1  hope,  are  but  few)  who  drown, 
their  reason,  and  endanger  their  virtue,  by  intemperance 
and  debauch:  "  Foeminarum  convivia  ineuntium  principio 
modestus  est  habitus,  deinde  summa  quaeque  amicula 
exuunt,  paulatimque  pudorem  profanant :  ad  ultimum  (ho- 
nos  auribus  habitus  sit)  ima  corporum  velamenta  proji- 
ciunt."  Romulus  enacted,  that  the  woman  who  was  over- 
taken with  wine  should  be  punished  as  an  adulteress ;  and  he 
acquitted  a  person  Avho  put  his  wife  to  death  upon  such 
an  occasion.  (Plin.  lib.  xiv.  Val.  Max.  lib.  vi.)  Faunus, 
king  of  Latium,  caused  his  wife  to  be  whipped  to  death, 
according  to  Arnobius,  for  her  intemperance.  Many  co- 
pies have  not  the  words,  gadder  abroad;  nor  do  the 
oriental  versions  or  Vulgate  take  any  notice  of  them.  But 
it  may  justly  be  observed,  of  such  as  are  fond  of  company, 
and  go  in  quest  of  revels  and  entertainments,  that  they  are 
liable  to  be  overtaken  both  the  ways  here  mentioned. 
They  run  themselves  into  temptation  and  danger  through 
an  eager  pursuit  of  pleasures,  and  lay  themselves  open  to 
the  opportunities  of  sin  and  folly.  Dinah's  curiosity  and 
gadding  temper  are  mentioned  as  the  cause  of  the  loss  of 
her  virtue.  (Gen.  xxxiv.  1.)  The  description  of  the  harlot, 
Prov.  vii.  11,  12.  is.  Her  feet  abide  not  in  her  house,  now 
she  is  without,  now  in  the  streets,  and,  lieth  in  wait  in  every 
corner. 

Ver.  9.  The  whoredom  of  a  woman  may  be  knoivn  in  her 
haughty  looks  and  eyelids.]  These  may  be  thought  rather 
signs  of  pride  than  of  unchastity,  and  to  be  more  likely  to 
keep  all  impure  advances  at  a  distance  than  any  way  en- 
courage them ;  and  yet  this  circumstance  seems  to  be  made 
a  part  of  the  description  of  an  immodest  woman.  For  thus 
I  understand  the  words  of  Isaiah  :  Because  the  daughters 
ofZion  are  luiughty,  and  ivalk  with  stretched-forth  necks' 
and  wanton  eyes,  iv  vtvfiamv  o^flaXjuwr,  witli  winking  eyes, 
mincing  as  they  go,  i.  e.  walking  with  a  lascivious  air, 
therefore  the  Lord  will  smite  them,  (iii.  16.)  Mtrcwpi^tcrflai 
signifies,  primarily,  to  be  carried  up  high  in  the  air,  as 
birds  or  clouds  flying  there,  which,  because  they  are  light 
and  have  no  foundation,  are  tossed  and  driven  about  with 
great  uncertainty :  hence  fitToapiafiog  6(j>6a\fiu)v,  by  a  meta- 
phor, signifies  a  wanton  rolling  of  the  eye,  a  swimming 
motion  of  it,  and  an  amorous  cast  or  leer.  (See  Hammond 
on  Luke  xii.  29.)  The  meaning,  probably,  is  the  same 
with  that  of  Jer.  iii.  3.  that  a  whore  may  be  knmvn  by 
her  forehead ;  i.  e.  by  a  bold  and  confident  look.  The  o\pi^ 
■noQvxiQ  will  sufficiently  betray  her,  and  shew  her  evil  incli-. 
nation  as  much  as  wandering  in  suspicious  places,  or  sit- 
ting in  the  public  >vay5  for  lovers.     Modesty,  on  the  con- 
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trary,  is  discernible  by  a  downcast  look,  a  modest  air, 
rising  blushes,  reserved  carriage,  and  prudent  retirement. 
Aristotle's  description  seems  to  agree  with  that  of  our  au- 
thor :  "  Inverecundi  signa  sunt,  oculus  apertus  et  splen- 
didus,  palpebrae  sanguineae  et  crassa;,  humeri  sursum  ele- 
vati,"  &c.  (Physiog.  cap.  5.)  St.  Basil's  observation  upon 
this  passage  is  too  pertinent  to  be  omitted :  "  Quaj  in 
animo  constituit  captare  multos,  ac  venari  laqueo  suae  ele- 
gantis  formae,  collo  incedit  in  sublime  porrecto:  in  natibus 
item  oculorum  probatio  redditur  mulieris  fornicariae  et  pro- 
cacis,  ad  opera  ipsa  anhclantis,  fascino  ac  noxio  aspectu : 
ipso  enim  intuitu  obsccenam  demonstrat  animae  impurita- 
tem.  Dum  enim  suaviter  et  blandis  arridet  ocellis,  prolicit 
ad  explendara  libidinem.  Jactu  enim  oculorum  sagittam 
plane  exitialem  emittit." 

Ver.  10.  If  thy  daughter  be  shameless,  keep  Tier  in  straitly, 
lest  she  abuse  herself  through  overmuch  liberty. 1  'Erri  Suya- 
rpt  a8iarp^irT<{).  Syr.  Super  inverecunda,  multiplica  custo- 
des.  Vulg.  In  filia  non  avertente  firma  custodiam.  i.  e. 
Mistrust  and  watch  over  a  bold  daughter,  who  gives  en- 
couragement to  men's  rude  advances  by  her  forward  looks 
and  carriage ;  there  is  great  reason  to  fear  such  a  one  has 
a  corrupt  heart,  and  waits  only  an  opportunity  to  do  evil- 
Other  Latin  copies  have.  In  filia  non  advertente  firma  cus- 
todiam :  i.  e.  Watch  over  a  careless  daughter,  one  that  does 
not  think  of  the  sad  consequences  which  attend  the  breach 
of  chastity,  and  a  life  led  without  sober  reflection  and  a 
modest  restraint.  But  there  is  another  reading  which  I 
prefer,  tTrl  ^vyarpl  dSiaTpiiTTWc  trreptaiaov  ^vXaidjv.  For  if  a 
daughter  be  so  bad  as  to  be  shameless,  the  caution  here 
given  comes  almost  too  late  ;  the  restraint  of  liberty  would 
have  been  more  necessary  and  advisable  before  she  became 
notorious :  the  advice,  therefore,  is  more  seasonable,  to 
keep  an  early  and  constant  guard  over  a  daughter,  lest  too 
much  liberty  and  indulgence  prove  her  ruin.  Or,  as  the 
Vulgate  has  it,  Ne,inventa  occasione,  utatur  se ;  i.e.  Lest 
she  abuse  herself  the  first  opportunity  that  offers.  Grotius 
points  the  place  thus :  I'va  ^fj  evpovaa  avemv  ianry,  ^pjjo-tjrat, 
t.  e.  lest  finding  for  herself,  by  some  artifice  and  cunning, 
an  opportunity  of  escaping  and  sinning,  she  should  make 
use  of  it.  See  xlii.  11.  where  there  is  the  same  advice,  and 
in  the  same  words. 

Ver.  11.  Watch  over  an  impudent  eye,  and  marvel  not  if 
she  trespass  against  thee.l  'Ottio-u)  avaiSovg  ixpOakftov  <}>v\aKai, 
Kol  ixrj  Saujutio^c;  i-  e.  Watch  close,  or  at  the  heels  of  such 
a  one  as  has  a  wanton  eye  or  an  immodest  look.  The  Sy- 
riac  expresses  this  very  strongly :  Post  earn  quee  impuden- 
tibus  est  oculis  curre,  nee  moram  interponas,  ne  te  decipiat. 
Which  seems  to  intimate  that  such  a  one  is  of  a  subtle 
intriguing  temper,  and  that  the  danger  is  imminent  of  her 
doing  amiss  if  not  narrowly  watched.  Grotius  says  icai 
here  is  to  be  taken  in  the  sense  of  aut ;  Watch  over  such  a 
one,  or  else  be  not  surprised  if  she  be  too  cunning  for  you 
and  deceive  thee,  and  by  transgressing  lose  her  honour 
and  stain  the  credit  of  your  family.  And  thus  the  Tigurine 
version :  Oculum  impudicum  asserva,  aut  ne  mireris,  si  in 
te  deliquerit.  As  this  organ  is  the  greatest  inlet  to  love, 
and  by  its  motions  betrays  the  inward  disposition,  the  eyes 
being  as  it  were  the  windows  of  the  soul,  the  wise  man 
properly  directs  the  sentinel  to  be  placed  there. 

Ver.  13.  The  grace  of  a  wife  delightelh  her  husband,  and 
her  discretion  will  fat  his  bones.]  By  x"P'e  I  would  under- 


stand sweetness  of  temper,  and  by  iTrum'ifim  discretion  and 
skill,  chiefly  in  household  affairs,  in  doing  and  ordering  the 
necessary  works  for  her  family,  (see  ver.  16.)  and  prudent 
management  and  economy  in  providing  for  it;  both  which 
qualities  must  be  agreeable  to  the  person  who  has  the  happi- 
ness of  such  a  partner.  Thus  Solomon  describes  a  good 
wife,  Prov.  xxxi.  She  openeth  her  mouth  tvith  wisdom,  and 
in  her  tongue  is  the  law  of  kindness;  she  looketh  well  to  the 
ways  of  her  household,  and  eateth  not  the  bread  of  idleness. 
The  heart  of  her  husband  doth  safely  trust  in  her,  and  she 
will  do  him  good,  and  not  evil,  all  the  days  of  his  life.  (Ver. 
11,  &c.)  Not  that  I  would  hereby  so  far  confine  dis- 
cretion, as  to  exclude  prudence  in  other  afi'airs,  which 
is  necessary  towards  a  regular  and  just  conduct,  much  less 
good  sense  and  an  improved  understanding,  (see  ver.  14.) 
to  form  the  agreeable  companion  for  life,  and  to  divert 
the  cares  incident  to  the  married  state.  He  that  hath 
a  wife  so  well  accomplished  and  amiable,  will  be  easy  both 
in  his  condition  and  circumstances;  and  the  satisfaction 
arising  from  his  inward  content,  will  shew  itself  upon  his 
very  countenance.  The  LXX.  rendering  of  Prov.  xviii. 
22.  somewhat  resembles  this  place,  *0c  tupt  ywaiKa  ayaOfjv, 
tupe  ^aptrag,  tXa/Ss  Se  trapa  &£0U  IXapoTijra,  where  the  He- 
brew expresses  only  a  wife  indefinitely,  and  our  trans- 
lation follows  it  here.  See  instances  of  such  omissions  in 
Glass.  Philol.  Sac.  de  nomine,  can.  11.  et  Mercer,  in  loc 

Ver.  15.  A  shamefaced  and  faithful  woman  is  a  double 
grace ;  and  her  continent  mind  cannot  be  valued.]  Shame- 
facedness  may  either  mean  bashfulness  or  modesty,  and  so 
may  regard  both  virgins  and  married  women ;  both  of 
which  should  avoid  a  forwardness  of  shewing  themselves, 
and  not  take  a  pride  in  being  followed  and  admired,  and 
appearing  in  places  of  the  most  public  resort;  for,  ac- 
cording to  Tertullian,  "  ejusdem  libidinis  est  videri  et 
videre ;"  and  in  the  same  work  he  says,  "  Tam  sancti  viri 
est  suffundi,  si  virginem  viderit,  quam  sanctae  virginis,  si  a 
viro  visa  sit."  (De  Vel.  Virgin,  cap.  2.)  By  faithfulness  we 
are  not  only  to  understand  that  fidelity  which  she  owes  to 
her  husband,  but  that  religious  service  and  constancy  which 
she  owes  to  her  God.  Goodness  in  both  these  respects  is 
Xaptc  «Ti  x^P'"'  t^^  s'^'^  of  perfection.  It  is  in  the  union  of 
these  excellent  qualities,  that  true  beauty  and  agreeable- 
ness  consist;  for,  as  the  wise  man  observes.  Favour  is 
deceitful,  and  beauty  is  vain;  but  a  woman  thatfeareth  the 
Lord,  she  shall  be  praised.  (Prov.  xxxi.  30.)  The  like  may 
be  observed  of  continence  in  the  latter  part  of  the  verse, 
which  not  only  respects  conjugal  chastity,  but  also  tem- 
perance, regularity,  moderation  of  passions,  and  a  strict 
virtue  in  the  whole  conduct  of  life. 

Ver.  18.  As  the  golden  pillars  are  upon  the  sockets  of  sil- 
ver ;  so  are  the  fair  feet  with  a  constant  heart.]  As  the  wise 
man  has  before  given  us  a  frightful  picture  of  a  scandalous 
and  debauched  woman ;  so  he  draws  as  lovely  a  one  in 
this  and  the  foregoing  verses  of  a  discreet  and  virtuous 
woman,  whom  he  crowns  with  the  highest  praises  and  the 
greatest  blessings ;  that  the  sex,  from  a  sight  of  and  re- 
flection on  pieces  so  different  from  each  other,  may  con- 
ceive as  much  horror  from  the  one  as  love  and  pleasure 
from  the  other.  He  describes  the  good  and  accomplished 
woman  in  terms  and  figures  of  the  greatest  magnificence 
and  beauty :  she  is  as  great  an  ornament  to  her  family  as 
the  sun  is  to  the  universe :  her  beauty,  in  her  middlc-ag<;. 
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has  as  chaste  and  comely  an  appearance  as  the  lamps 
upon  the  holy  altar;  nor  do  her  feet  nor  her  heart  go 
astray,  but  both  of  them  are  fixed  upon  a  right  and  solid 
basis.  Or  the  sense  may  be,  according  to  some  expo- 
sitors, That  a  well-made,  straight,  tall  woman,  is  like  a  well- 
proportioned  pillar  fixed  upon  its  basis;  such  as  those  in 
the  temple  were,  which  exceeded  all  others  for  beauty  and 
proportion.  Our  translators  follow  a  copy  which  had  hi 
m-ipvotg  tiKTTa^nig,  but  Grotius  says  the  true  reading  is,  Ijri 
(TTiptoig  tiiirraSrovg.  By  (rripia  he  understands  the  soles  of 
the  feet.  Dr.  Grabe  rejects  this,  as  not  having  the  sense 
which  he  gives  to  it,  and  prefers  irrl/ovaic,  which  is  counte- 
nanced by  the  Vulgate.  (See  Proleg.  torn.  iii.  cap.  4.) 

Ver.  20.  When  thou  hast  gotten  a  fruitful  possession 
through  all  the  fields,  sow  if  with  thine  own  seed,  trusting 
in  the  goodness  of  thy  stock.'\  KXfjpov  ttovtoc  tteSiov"  i.  e.  The 
possession  of  any  field ;  ttSc  is  frequently  so  used  by  this 
writer :  (see  ver.  15.)  wediov  is  a  metaphor  often  used  for  a 
wife,  especially  by  the  poets.  Euripides  has  the  like;  firi 
airiipi  tocvwv  oXoko,  (Phoen.  ver.  18.)  and  he  calls  a  father, 
KaTa<nrsipavTa,  (pvrovpyov  fwivrravra.  Theognis  has  the 
same  comparison,  Fvwfi.  ver.  582.  Virgil,  with  his  usual 
modesty,  expresses  it  by  arvum  genifale.  This  advice 
follows  very  properly  after  that  in  the  former  verse,  of  not 
giving  one's  strength  to  strange  women :  it  is  like  that  of 
St.  Paul,  To  avoid  fornication,  let  every  man  have  his  own 
wife.  (1  Cor.  vii.  2.)  For  marriage  is  the  proper  as  well 
as  settled  remedy  of  incontinence.  And  as  an  encourage- 
ment to  it,  the  wise  man  mentions  one  particular  advan- 
tage arising  from  it ;  viz.  a  certain  and  legitimate  issue, 
which  shall  not  after  be  reflected  on  for  baseness  of  birth, 
but,  triumphing  in  an  honest  and  lawful  descent,  shall  pros- 
per and  grow  great.  Or,  as  Drusius  takes  it.  Men,  iityaXv- 
vovm,  shall  speak  honourably  of  and  extol  thy  family  and 
posterity  for  the  goodness  of  their  stock,  and  the  unble- 
mished honour  of  their  descent. 

Ver.  22.  A  harlot  shall  be  accounted  as  spittle :  but  a 
married  woman  is  a  tower  against  death  to  her  husband.} 
The  marginal  reading,  as  a  swine,  I  think  preferable,  as 
coming  nearer  Solomon's  description,  A  handsome  woman 
without  understanding  is  like  an  ornament  of  gold  in  a 
swine's  snout ;  Prov.  xi,  22.  where  yuvj?  KOKo^pwv  in  the 
LXX,  may  be  rendered  a  woman  of  an  evil  turn  of  mind, 
as  well  as  of  a  weak  one  ;  and  in  the  sapiential  books  they 
both  signify  a  loose  and  disorderly  person.  There  is  much 
greater  difftculty  in  the  latter  part  of  the  verse ;  the  Greek 
of  which  is,  inravSpoQ  St,  wvpjog  Siavarov  Toiig  \pii)ixivoig  Xo- 
yta^i'iaiTu.  Badwell,  Grotius,  and  our  translators,  observ- 
ing an  opposition  in  the  parts  of  some  verses  following, 
have  fancied  that  there  must  be  one  here  ;  as  to  ^QiM/iivoig, 
which  all  the  copies  have,  at  the  first  hearing,  one  would 
think  that  the  woman  here  meant  communicated  herself 
to  more  than  one,  and  that  it  should  be  xpwjutv(|j,  if  the 
husband  only  be  meant,  as  our  translators  confine  it;  but 
upon  farther  examen  this  will  be  found  allowable:  for 
Prov.  XXV.  13.  where  the  Hebrew  has  VJIK,  domini  sui,  the 
LXX.  have  twv  aiiri^  xpojfiivdiv ;  and  Prov.  xvii.  8.  vb|V3,  pu- 
troni  sui,  in  the  LXX.  is  rendered  toTc  xpuinivoig.  As  both 
these,  therefore,  though  in  the  plural  number,  signify  only 
one  person,  and  may  properly  signify  a  husband,  so  it 
may  do  here,  and  one  of  these  Hebrew  words  might  pos- 
sibly be  in  the  original.     But  Trupyoc  Oavarov  is  far  more 


uncertain  and  ambiguous ;  if  a  good  wife  be  meant,  the 
translation  must  be,  as  ours  has  it,  a  tower  against  death, 
propugnaculum  mortis,  Syriac ;  which  yet  seems  a  very 
harsh  one,  and  1  am  not  aware  of  any  authority  for  it.  If 
a  concubine,  Tjjpou/xlvjj,  as  Clemens  Alexandrinus  here  ex- 
pounds it,  (Paedag.  lib.  ii.  10.)  or  an  adulteress  wife  be 
meant,  which  Drusius  shews  from  Prov.  vi.  24.  26.  29. 
yvvri  viravSpog  may  well  signify,  irvpyog  ^avarov  then  must 
either  be  a  downfal  tower,  in  the  sense  of  the  Arabic, 
Maritata  cum  adulterium  committit,  similis  est  turri  cor- 
ruenti  super  eum  qui  propius  accedit  ad  ipsam,  or  a  prison, 
in  which  persons  were  kept  for  execution,  and  suffered 
often  to  die  there.  And  as  prisons  had  pits  or  dungeons 
in  them,  (Jer.  xxxviii.  6.)  so  a  whore  is  called  a  deep  pit, 
Prov.  xxii.  14.  xxiii.  27.  and  an  adulteress  is  the  most 
dangerous  sort.  That  towers  are  often  prisons  is  well 
known.  (Neh.  iii.  25.)  There  was  a  place  near  Jerusalem 
called  Azmaveth,  Neh.  xii.  29.  which  may  be  translated 
the  fort  of  death;  but  to  what  use  it  was  put  does  not  ap- 
pear. Now  as  the  punishment  of  the  adulterer  was  death, 
(Lev.  XX.  10.)  the  adulteress  who  captivated,  and  kept 
him  in  her  chains,  might  well  be  called  the  tower  or  prison 
of  death,  as  she  is  in  Scripture  represented,  under  other 
figures,  as  the  cause  of  death ;  see  Prov.  vii.  21.  23.  but 
above  all,  Prov.  vi.  26.  where  in  the  LXX.  just  the  same 
sort  of  distinction  is  made  between  a  common  whore  and 
an  adulteress,  as,  according  to  this  interpretation,  is  made 
here,  and  ywrj  avSpwv  there  comes  very  near  -ywj)  inravSpog 
in  this  place.  And  thus  there  is  still  some  opposition  be- 
tween the  two  parts  of  the  verse,  though  not  so  great  a 
one  as  in  the  sense  which  our  translators  have  chosen.  I 
shall  only  add,  that  if  persons  are  disposed  to  change  the 
word  TTupyoc,  vTTovpyog  would  be  no  improper  reading,  if 
they  understand  it  of  a  bad  woman :  nor  would  dircpybc, 
or  aTTsipyog,  dnoepybg,  or  aTrovpyog,  be  either  of  them  amiss, 
if  applied  to  a  good  one. 

Ver.  26.  A  woman  that  honoureth  her  husband  shall  be 
judged  wise  of  all ;  but  she  that  dishonoureth  him  in  Iier 
pride,  shall  be  counted  ungodly  of  all.]    This  seems  not 
rightly  translated ;  the  Greek  of  the  latter  part  is,  an/id- 
^owo-a  §£  dmiirjg  iv  virtpri<{>avit}  iraai  yviixj^^airai,  i.  e.  she  that 
despiseth  or  dishonoureth  her  husband,  shall  be  accounted 
wicked  and  ungodly  for  her  pride  by  all.    Thus  the  Geneva 
version.  She  that  despiseth  him  shall  be  blazed  for  her  pride. 
And  Calmet  renders  in  like  manner,  Celle  qui  le  deshonore, 
sera  reconnue  comme  impie  dans  son  orgueil.  To  attempt  to 
make  a  husband  any  ways  ridiculous,  to  expose  his  per- 
son or  understanding,  to  assume  the  management  of  aflairs, 
which  are  peculiarly  the  man's  province,  these  are  no  ar- 
guments of  a  wife's  discretion,  they  are  rather  symptoms 
of  a  high  spirit  than  of  deep  wisdom.     Such  a  one  gene- 
rally fails  in  her  design  of  being  admired,  and  is  sure  to 
be,  if  not  despised,  yet  rallied  and  jested  upon  by  both 
sexes.   A  prudent  woman  gains  the  ascendant  by  her  con- 
descension and  engaging  sweetness  ;   she  obtains  easily 
what  the  other  commands  by  violence.     She  neither  con- 
tends for  nor  takes  upon  her  the  direction  of  affairs  foreign 
to  her  sex,  but  confines  herself  within  that  province  where- 
in she  is  allowed  to  preside,  and  endeavours  to  please  and 
shine  in  it :  and,  in  fine,  never  seems  to  rule,  however  she 
may  do  it  in  reality. 

Ver.  27.  A  loud-crying  woman  and  a  scold  shall  be 
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sought  out  to  drive  away  the  enemies.'\  Eic  iroXt/ifwv  rpoirfiv 
Sca>pi)5i((TtT<ir  i.  e.  Shall  be  seen  at  or  amidst  the  rout  of  the 
enemy,  in  places  where  the  greatest  noise  and  contusion  are. 
Or  may  be  considered,  says  Calmet,  as  one  flying  before 
the  enemy  by  her  shrieks  and  clamour.  Grotius  conjec- 
tures the  true  reading  to  be,  ilg  iroXtftiwv  rpvtpriv  itiopn^n- 
airai,  shall  be  seen  with  pleasure  by  her  enemies,  "  specta- 
bitur  cum  hostium  gaudio."  Hceschelius  has,  yvvv  fityaXo- 
^aivoc  Kai  yXuaawSrig  die  aaXirty^  noXefJiiwv,  k.  t.  X.  i.  e.  a 
scold  is  always  sounding  to  battle,  delights  to  begin  herself 
a  fray,  or  to  set  other  people  together  ;  and  thus  the  oriental 
versions  render,  Rixosa  mulier  et  linguax,  ut  tuba  ad  bel- 
lum  excitans  reputatur.  This  strong  hyperbole  of  our  ver- 
sion to  express  the  roaring  and  excessive  vociferation  of  a 
scold,  puts  one  in  mind  of  what  Homer  says  of  the  god  of 
war  on  another  occasion, 

"  Mars  bellows  with  the  pain ; 
Loud  as  the  roar  encount'ring  armies  yield. 
When  shouting  nations  shake  the  thund'ring  field : 
Both  armies  start,  and  trembling  gaze  around, 
And  earth  and  heav'n  rebellow  to  the  sound."    (II.  v.) 

After  this  some  Greek  copies  have  an  entire  verse  omitted 
in  our  version,  the  sense  of  which,  according  to  the  Syriac, 
is,  "  Animus  cujusvis  hominis  existentis  his  omnibus  deji- 
citur,  in  tumultu  enim  bellico  vita  misere  ducitur ;"  i.  e. 
Every  person  who  lias  the  misfortune  to  have  a  wife  of  such 
an  outrageous  temper  will  be  dejected  and  unhappy,  as  liv- 
ing in  a  state  of  continual  confusion,  tumult,  and  war. 

Ver.  28.  There  be  two  things  that  grieve  my  heart,  and 
the  third  maketh  me  angry :  a  man  of  war  that  suffereth 
poverty,  a  man  of  understanding  that  is  not  set  by,  and  one 
that  returneth  from  righteousness  to  sin:  the  Lord  pre- 
pareth  such  a  one  for  the  sword.]  The  three  particulars 
mentioned  here  are  well  worth  notice.  As  to  the  first,  no- 
thing is  more  grievous  than  to  see  a  man  of  courage  and 
bravery,  who  has  spent  his  time  and  strength  in  the 
service  of  his  country,  and  whom  years  and  hard  service 
have  disabled,  wanting  in  his  old  age  a  decent  and  neces- 
sary subsistence.  The  Romans  had  a  particular  regard  to 
their  milites  emeriti,  such  especially  as  were  invalids,  and 
had  suffered  in  their  limbs  in  the  public  service ;  to  reward 
their  past  labours,  and  to  comfort  them  under  their  acci- 
dents or  misfortunes,  they  provided  for  them,  at  the  pub- 
lic expense,  lodgings  and  other  conveniences  for  the  re- 
mainder of  their  lives :  which  instance  of  goodness  the 
charity  of  modern  times  has  imitated  in  many  nations,  and 
raised  magnificent  structures  for  such  who  have  been  ren- 
dered incapable  of  service  by  the  toils  of  war  or  the  dan- 
gers of  the  deep.  As  to  the  second,  Solomon  observes 
how  often  kingdoms  have  been  preserved  by  men  of  great 
parts  and  understanding,  and  as  often  overthrown  when 
ambition,  favour,  or  corruption,  bears  sway,  and  merit  was 
no  longer  regarded.  It  is  a  melancholy  consideration, 
and  Solomon  mentions  it  as  such,  that  a  poor  wise  man 
should  deliver  a  city  by  his  wisdom,  and  yet  no  man  should 
remember  or  reward  such  a  deserving  man  afterward. 
(Eccles.  ix.l4, 15.)  But  the  third  instance,  instead  of  ex- 
citing compassion,  as  (he  two  former  do,  raises  horror  and 
astonishment;  viz.  when  such  as  have  known  the  way  of 
righteousness,  and  travelled  far  in  it,  have  not  only  tasted 
but  confessed  the  sweets  of  the  good  gift  of  God,  at  length 


fall  away,  and  abandon  the  right  path  to  walk  in  the  ways  of 
sin.  Jeremiah  hath  finely  described  this,  ii.  10 — 13.  and 
then  he  sets  down  the  punishment  which  such  apostates 
might  expect :  Thine  own  wickedness  and  thy  backslidings 
shall  reprove  thee :  thou  shall  know  and  see  that  it  is  an 
evil  and  bitter  thing  to  forsake  the  Lord  thy  God.  (Ver.  19.) 
Calmet  says  a  new  chapter  might  properly  begin  here. 

Ver.  29.  A  merchant  sliall  hardly  keep  himself  from  doing 
ivrong,  and  a  huckster  shall  not  be  freed  from  sin.]  The 
Vulgate  has,  Dua  species  difficiles  et  periculoste  mihi  appa- 
ruerunt ;  but  there  are  no  words  in  any  of  the  Greek 
copies  to  answer  them.  One  particular  is  wanting  here, 
except  the  merchant  and  the  huckster  shall  l>e  thought  two 
distinct  instances.  According  to  Calmet,  the  same  person 
is  meant  under  difi°erent  names,  or,  as  concerned  in  two  difr 
ferent  branches  of  the  same  business.  The  wise  man's 
observation  will  hold  as  to  merchants,  whose  trade  being 
large  and  extensive,  they  have  the  more  temptations  and 
opportunities  to  sin,  if  they  content  not  themselves  with  a 
moderate  profit ;  but  such  are  most  liable  to  exact,  who  aim 
at  engrossing  any  branch  of  business,  and,  by  establishing 
a  monopoly,  set  an  unreasonable  price  upon  their  goods. 
Tully  has  made  the  like  observation  upon  hucksters,  or  re- 
tailers (for  icaTrijXoe  does  not  signify  merely  a  publican,  as 
Grotius  understands  it),  as  exposed  by  their  sort  of  busi- 
ness particularly  to  lying,  "Sordidi  etiam  putandi  qui 
mercantur  a  mercatoribus  quod  statim  vendant,  nihil  enim 
proficiunt,  nisi  mentiantur."  (De  Oflic.  lib.i.)  The  Vulgate 
too  confines  this  more  particularly  to  the  sins  of  the  tongue, 
Non  justificabitur  caupo  a  peccatis  labiorum.  Through  a 
desire  of  gain  they  have  not  always  a  strict  regard  to  truth 
and  fair  dealing ;  but  are  tempted  to  use  cunning  and  arti- 
fice, and  sometimes  falsehood  itself,  to  dispose  of  their 
commodities, not  as  justice  directs,  but  as  avarice  prompts 
them. 

CHAP.    XXVII. 

Ver.  1.  IfjL  ANY  have  sinned  for  a  small  matter.]  "Evtw*- 
aSiafopov,  for  the  sake  of  something  indifferent,  as  the  mar- 
gin has  it ;  for  money  was  one  of  those  things  which  the 
stoics  put  into  the  number  of  things  indifferent,  of  which  a 
man  might  make  a  good  or  an  evil  use.  Aristides  pre- 
ferred a  good  conscience  to  riches,  and  was  more  happy 
and  innocent  than  the  ambitious  or  covetous,  amidst  their 
great  wealth  and  honour.  Ahab,  notwithstanding  his  roy- 
alty and  grandeur,  was  miserable  for  the  want  of  Naboth's 
vineyard,  and  to  obtain  so  small  a  matter  was  guilty  of 
murder.  According  to  the  learned  Casaubon,  the  true 
reading  is,  x"?'"  S'^^opo"*  for  the  sake  of  gain.  (Not.  in 
Theoph.  Charact.  Ecclus.  vii.  18.  xlii.  5.)  And  indeed  this 
seems  most  agreeable  to  the  context,  and  to  that  of  St. 
Paul,  Tliey  that  will  be  rich  fall  into  a  snare  and  tempta- 
tion, and  many  hurtful  lusts.  (1  Tim.  vi.  9.)  The  Vulgate 
renders,  Propter  itnpiam  multi  deliquerunt,  xnp'i'  ivhlaq,  as 
some  copies  have  it ;  and  so  the  Geneva  version.  Because 
of  poverty  have  many  sinned.  And  indeed  poverty  has 
forced  men  often  to  steal,  to  cheat,  to  lie,  to  forswear,  &c. 
-(See  Prov.  xxx.  9.)  Tully  takes  in  both  these  motives, 
and  makes  avarice  and  poverty  the  two  grand  occasions 
of  committing  wickedness,  of  men's  turning  away  their 
eyes  from  God,  and  neglecting  their  duty. 
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Ver.  2.  As  a  nail  stickethfaMt  between  the  joinings  of  the 
stones,  so  doth  sin  stick  close  between  buying  and  selling.^ 
IlatTtraXoc  signifies  here  a  wooden  pin,  or  a  piece  of  wood. 
As  this  when  firmly  wedged  in  a  wall  cannot  easily  be 
taken  out,  or  separated,  so  it  is  equally  diflicult  to  prevent 
fraud  and  iniquity  between  the  buyer  and  the  seller :  each 
endeavours  to  impose  upon  the  other;  the  one  would  sell  too 
-dear,  the  other  would  buy  too  cheap;  the  seller  is  apt  to 
exact,  and  to  ask  too  much,  and  to  cry  up  his  goods  extra- 
vagantly ;  according  to  that  of  Horace,  "  Laudat  venales 
.qui  vult  extrudere  merces;"  and  the  buyer  is  inclined  to 
decry  the  commodity,  to  find  fault  with  its  price  or  good- 
ness, that  he  may  have  it  the  cheaper.  According  to  that 
of  Solomon,  It  is  naught,  it  is  naught,  says  the  buyer  ;  but 
when  he  is  gone  his  way,  he  boasteth.  (Prov.  xx.  14.)  Ana- 
charsis  therefore  called  the  market,  where  most  trade  is  car- 
ried on,  the  mint  of  lies.    (Apud  Laert.  lib.  i.  ) 

Ver.  3.  Unless  a  man  hold  himself  diligently  in  the  fear  of 
the  Lord,  his  house  shall  soon  be  overthrown.}  This  advice 
is  addressed  principally  to  traders  and  persons  of  traffic 
and  commerce,  who  being  usually  tempted  more  than 
others  to  overreach  and  defraud,  are  here  cautioned  against 
acts  of  injustice  and  oppression,  lest  they  draw  upon  them- 
selves God's  indignation,  and  forfeit  his  blessing,  which 
alone  gives  riches  and  prosperity.  Jeremiah  expresses  the 
disappointment  of  such  by  a  beautiful  simile,  As  the  part- 
ridge sitteth  upon  eggs  and  hatcheth  them  not,  so  he  that 
getteth  riches  and  not  by  right,  shall  leave  them  in  the  midst 
of  his  days,  and  be  a  fool,  (xvii.  11.)  It  is  observable, 
that  in  all  the  printed  editions  there  is  an  ellipsis  of  the 
person  here  meant;  instances  of  such  omissions  are  to  be 
met  with  both  in  the  Hebrew  and  Greek  text:  (see  Glass. 
Philol.  Sac.  lib.  iii.)  which  Hoeschelius  has  supplied  from 
an  ancient  MS.  in  his  notes  upon  the  place;  according  to 
which  the  reading  and  pointing  are,  lav  fifj  iv  f  o/3([)  Kvpiov 

icpoTijcrV  "  t<(U(OvXkwv,  Kara  (nrovSfiv  tv  Ta\tl  KaTaaTpa<l>r]aiTai 
aiiTov  6  oIkoc'  i-  e.  He  that  is  used  to  enhance  and  raise  the 
price  of  his  goods  beyond  what  is  reasonable,  for  so  the 
word  is  taken  Prov.  xi,  26.  unless  he  confines  himself  to 
what  is  fair  and  honest,  shall  very  speedily  come  to  ruin. 
The  reduplication  intimates  the  certainty  and  speediness  of 
the  vengeance.  Instances  of  which  pleonasm  we  have, 
xi.  21.  xxix.  25. 

Ver.  4.  As  when  one  sifteth  icith  a  sieve,  the  refuse  re- 
maineth,  so  the  filth  of  man  in  his  talk.}  i.  e.  The  faults  of 
men  appear,  and  discover  themselves  in  their  discourse. 
It  is  very  diflicult,  even  if  a  person  is  cautious,  not  to  let 
some  foible  or  other  intermix  and  appear  in  his  talk,  by 
which  you  may  discover  his  temper  and  inclination,  what 
he  is  most  fond  of,  or  hates;  whether  he  is  wise,  sober,  and 
regular,  or  loose,  corrupt,  and  impudent.  If,  when  there 
are  so  many  noble  subjects  of  conversation  to  entertain  or 
improve  company,  a  man  delights  to  signalize  himself  by 
scandal,  swearing,  obscenity,  blasphemy,  profaneness,  &c. 
which  are  the  refuse  and  filth  of  discourse;  such  a  one  be- 
trays a  corrupt  heart,  and  an  evil  treasure  lodged  there, 
and  you  may  pronounce  him  worthless  and  abandoned. 
For  a  man's  talk  is  a  kind  of  mirror  of  his  soul,  and  dis- 
covers all  its  secrets.  When  a  youth  was  presented  to 
Socrates,  that  he  might  judge  of  his  genius,  the  philosopher 
ordered  him  to  talk  and  discourse  before  him,  by  which  he 
could  form  a  better  judgment  of  him,  than  by  his  counte- 


nance, or  any  other  symptom.  Tully  has  well  observed, 
"  Qualis  homo,  talis  etiam  erit  ejus  oratio,  orationi  autem 
facta  simillima,  factis  vita."  (Tuscul.  Qu.  lib.  v.)  .Demonax, 
who,  contrary  to  most  other  philosophers,  was  fond  of  com- 
pany, as  Val.  Maximus  relates  of  him,  used  to  say,  "  In 
speculis  vultus  figurara,  in  colloquiis  autem  naturam  et 
mentis  imaginem  cerni  posse :  sermonem  enim  esse  quasi 
figulum  hominis,  qui  animi  formam  eflingat  et  proferat. 
Nullo  enim  in  speculo  melius  expressiusque  relucet  fi- 
gura  corporis,  quam  in  oratione  pectoris  imago  reprae- 
sentatur." 

Ver.  6.  The  fruit  declareth  if  the  tree  have  been  dressed,  so 
is  the  utterance  of  a  conceit  in  the  heart  of  man.]  Ovtwq  \6- 
Yoc  iv$vfi{]fiaTog  Kapdiag  avdpdtirov.  The  true  reading  pro- 
bably is,  oiJrwe  Xoyoe  ivOvni'ifiaTa  KopStac  dvBpwTTOv.  And  SO 
Grotius  conjectures  likewise;  i.e.  As  the  fruit  of  a  tree 
.shews  what  care  and  management  have  been  bestowed  upon 
it,  so  talk  discovers  the  intentions  and  dispositions  of  the 
heart  of  man.  "  Mihi  quale  ingenium  haberes,  fuit  indicio 
oratio  tua."  (Ter.  Heauton.)  It  is  a  natural,  as  well  as  a 
common  simile,  to  compare  the  mind  of  man  to  the  earth, 
an  instructor  to  the  husbandman,  and  precepts  or  doctrine 
to  the  seed.  Plutarch  uses  it  often,  De  Liber,  educand. 
And  Tully,  "  Ut  agri  non  omnes  frugiferi  sunt  qui  coluntur, 
sic  animi  non  omnes  culti  fructum  ferunt."  (Tuscul.  Qu. 
lib.  ii.)  And  then  it  follows,  "  Cultura  animi  philosophia 
est:  haec  prasparat  animos  ad  satus  acclpiendos  eaque 
mandat  his,  et,  ut  ita  dicam,  serit,  quae  adulta  fructus 
uberrimos  ferant:"  see  Matt.  vii.  17.  Luke  viii.  11,  &c. 
between  which  and  this  place  there  is  some  resemblance; 
and  Prov.  xxiv.  30.  where  avfip  a<j>p(Dv  is  compared  to  a 
field  untilled,  and  to  a  vine  unpruned.  The  etymologists 
too  imitate  the  like  by  deriving  sermo,  a  serendo.  Dr.  Grabe 
prefers  and  retains  the  common  reading,  and  to  prevent  any 
ambiguity  has  KapZiav  avQpt'orcov.  (Proleg.  torn.  iii.  cap.  4.) 
it  is  probable  \6yog  i^  ivOvfii'iixaTog  was  what  he  intended,  as 
the  Vulgate  has,  Vei-bmn  ex  cogitatu,  otherwise  it  is  a  harsh 
expression. 

Ver.  8.  If  thou  followest  righteousness .  . .  thou  shall  put 
her  on  as  a  glorious  long  robe.]  'Qg  TroSi'jpt)  SoS>ie.  Intimat- 
ing that  honour  and  glory  shall  attend  him  that  followeth 
after,  or  is  clothed  with  righteousness.  rioSr/prjc  is  a  long 
tunic  which  the  priests^  wore,  and  is  said  to  be,  Exod. 
xxviii.  40.  ilg  Tifiriv  Koi  E6S,av,  for  honour  and  glory  ;  i.  e.  to 
make  them  appear  great  like  princes,  for  their  garments 
were  truly  royal.  Their  bonnets  also  were  in  the  form  of 
tiarce,  which  kings  wore,  and  are  joined  in  Scripture  with 
crowns,  Job  xxix.  14.  which  is  a  passage  parallel  to  this. 
Philo  confirms  this  when  he  says,  that  the  law  manifestly 
dressed  up  the  high-priest,  ilg  mfivorriTa  icai  rtfiiiv  (iaaiXiiog. 
(De  Sacerdot.  Honor.)  It  may  without  violence  be  in- 
ferred from  hence,  that  as  the  clothing  of  righteousness  is 
compared  to  the  priest's  garments,  the  priests  themselves 
should  more  especially  put  this  on,  and  esteem  it  as  their 
chiefest  grace  and  most  valuable  ornament. 

Ver.  10.  .4*  the  lion  lieth  in  ivait  for  the  prey,  so  sin  for 
them  that  work  iniquity.]  As  truth  or  righteousness  asso- 
ciates those  that  are  alike  virtuously  disposed,  abides  with 
them,  encourages  and  rewards  roiig  Ipyat^ofiivovg  aurrjv, 
those  that  practise  her,  as  it  should  be  rendered  in  the  pre- 
ceding verse ;  so  there  is  likewise  a  combination  in  wick- 
edness which  proves  fatal,  for  the  prey  of  sin  is  the  sin-i 
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ner.  The  more  wicked  any  one  is,  the  greater  slave  he  is 
to  sin,  the  faster  does  he  bind  his  chains,  and  lay  more  and 
more  obstacles  in  the  way  of  bis  own  conversion.  Or  ra- 
ther, the  sense  is,  That  as  the  lion  is  always  ready  to  devour 
his  prey,  so  sin  is  always  followed  with  punishment,  which 
continually  hangs  over  the  head  of  the  sinner.  This  is 
strongly  confirmed  by  ver.  28.  where  vengeance  is  repre- 
sented as  a  lion,  lying  in  wait  for  the  proud  or  the  ungodly. 
And  most  probably  a/xapria  should  be  rather  taken  here  for 
the  punishment  of  sin,  tlian  for  sin  itself,  as  it  is  sometimes 
used.  The  comparison  of  sin  to  a  lion  is  very  common 
ia  Scripture,  particularly  in  the  book  of  Psalms;  and 
under  this  image,  the  devil,  the  tempter  to  and  author  of 
all  wickedness  and  mischief,  is  described  in  the  New  Tes- 
tament. 

Ver.  11.  The  discourse  ofa'godly  man  is  always  with  wis- 
dom, but  a  fool  changeth  as  the  moon.^  i.  e.  A  good  man  is 
always  uniform  and  consistent  with  himself;  he  is  constant 
in  his  resolutions  and  prudent  in  his  choice ;  as  he  chooses 
well,  so  he  sticks  to  his  opinion,  but  without  conceit  or 
opiniatry,  without  prejudice  or  passion.  He  winnows  not 
with  every  wind,  (v.  9.)  like  those  who  seek  popular  ap- 
plause, or  have  no  settled  principle ;  but  is  steadfast  in  his 
understanding,  and  his  way  of  acting  always  the  same.  The 
Vulgate  compares  the  good  man's  steadiness  to  the  constant 
light  of  the  sun ;  whereas  that  of  the  moon  is  always  un- 
equal £ind  variable,  and  when  it  shines  the  brightest  shines 
only  by  reflection,  and  with  a  borrowed  lustre.  As  his  me- 
ditation is  in  the  law  of  the  Most  High,  so  his  discourse  is 
upon  the  excellency  of  religion,  and  the  beauty  of  holiness ; 
the  rule  of  his  conduct  is  the  revealed  will  of  that  Being, 
tvith  whom  is  no  variableness,  neither  shadow  of  turning,  and 
a  firm  trust  in  his  goodness  keeps  him  always  steadfast 
and  unmoveable  under  all  the  events  and  accidents  of  life. 
The  Psalmist  well  describes  him  in  terms  not  unlike  those 
of  our  author :  The  mouth  of  the  righteous  is  exercised  in 
wisdom,  and  his  tongue  will  be  talking  of  judgment ;  the 
law  of  his  God  is  in  his  heart,  and  his  goings  shall  not  slide. 
(Psal.  xxxvii.  81,  32.)  But  there  is  always  something  ab- 
surd or  impertinent  in  the  discourse  of  a  fool,  and  offensive 
in  that  of  a  sinner ;  the  former  is  disagreeable  and  tiresome, 
and  the  latter  shocking  and  infectious.  (Ver.  13.) 

Ver.  12.  If  thou  be  among  the  indiscreet,  observe  the  time.J 
If  you  light  into  the  company  of  idle  and  loose  persons,  enter 
not  into  conversation  with  them,  as  one  of  their  associates, 
but  defer  speaking  to  some  better  opportunity.  And  thus  Cal- 
met  expounds  it,  Reservez-votis  d.  parler  dans  un  autre  terns. 
If  you  think  to  do  some  good  among  them  by  your  discourse, 
in  vain  will  be  your  endeavours  to  reform  or  instruct  them. 
The  attempt  to  teach  such  true  wisdom,  or  to  instil  principles 
of  virtue  into  them,  will  be  giving  that  which  is  holy  to  the 
dogs,  who  will  probably  abuse  and  injure  you.  Your  pre- 
sence will  be  disagreeable  to  them,  and  they  will  answer 
in  the  language  of  the  libertines,  described  Wisd.  ii.  12. 
"  Let  us  get  rid  of  this  officious  reformer,  who  takes  the 
liberty  to  reprove  our  thoughts;  he  is  not  for  our  turn,  he  is 
clean  contrary  to  our  doings :  he  upbraideth  us  with  our 
offending  the  law,  and  objecteth,  to  our  infamy,  the  trans- 
gressings  of  our  education."  The  word  of  exhortation,  to 
have  its  desired  effect,  must  be  well-timed,  applied  to  fit 
objects,  and  delivered  in  a  proper  season :  when  there  is  a 
reasonable  prospect  of  the  seed  falling  into  good  ground. 


which  has  no  thorns  to  choke  it,  then  is  the  proper  oppor- 
tunity for  the  sower  to  go  out  to  sow. 

Ver.  18.  For  as  a  man  hath  destroyed  his  enemy,  so  has 
thou  lost  the  love  of  thy  neighbour.]  i.  e.  By  betraying  his 
secrets,  for  the  context  manifestly  relates  to  this,  and 
abusing  the  confidence  reposed  in  thee,  thou  hast  used 
thy  best  friend  as  an  enemy,  and  in  some  sort  taken  away 
his  life  by  thy  treachery,  and  therefore  follow  no  more  after 
him,  thou  canst  not  regain  his  friendship,  he  is  fled  like  a 
bird,  not  to  be  recovered  again.  "  Semel  fugiendi  si  data 
est  occasio — satis  est.  Nunquam  post  illam  possis  pren- 
dere."  (Plaut.)  The  violation  of  the  laws  of  friendship,  by 
the  discovery  of  secrets,  is  a  crime,  according  to  the  Vul- 
gate, not  unlike  that  of  murdering  a  friend.  The  secret 
your  friend  entrusted  you  with  was  a  sacred  depositum; 
the  disclosing  it  is  an  injury  and  a  piece  of  injustice,  and 
if,  through  your  indiscretion,  he  comes  into  any  disgrace 
or  trouble,  it  is  like  giving  him  a  secret  stab.  The  least 
unkindness  from  a  friend  is  of  greater  smart  than  the 
hardest  usage  from  an  enemy.  'AdiKovntvoi  ficiSXov  opyiZov- 
rat  T)  /Bta^ojutvot.  (Thucyd.  lib.  i.)  The  very  sight  of  Brutus 
wounded  the  heart  of  Caesar  more  than  all  the  rest  of  the 
assassins  did  with  their  daggers.  David  was  somewhat 
troubled,  that  they  who  hated  him  whispered  together 
against  him;  (Psal.  xli.7.)  but  it  was  his  greatest  affliction 
of  all,  that  they  who  had  eaten  of  his  bread  should  un- 
gratefully lift  up  their  heel  against  him.  For  when  he  says, 
he  could  have  borne  it  from  an  enemy,  (Psal.  Iv.  12, 13.)  he 
significantly  implies,  he  could  not  bear  it  from  a  friend. 

Ver.  21.  After  reviling,  there  may  be  reconcilement ;  but  he 
that  bewrayeth  secrets  is  without  hope.]  'AiriiXiriat,  is  without 
hope  of  a  reconciliation  with  his  friend.  A  learned  critic 
observes,  that  it  is  much  more  agreeable  to  the  dialect  of 
the  Greeks  to  render  aTreXTriZtiv  by  desperarefacere,  to  make 
desperate,  according  to  the  Hebrew,  hiphil;  and  accord- 
ingly he  renders  this  place.  He  that  hath  revealed  secrets 
maketh  men  to  despair  of  him,  to  give  him  up,  as  one  not  fit 
to  be  trusted,  or  made  a  friend  of.  (KnatchbuU's  Annot.  on 
Luke  vi.  35.)  Some  copies  have  airuiXtae  7r?(Trtv,but  as  this 
occurs  ver.  16.  upon  the  same  occasion,  dwiiXirurs,  which  is 
the  reading  of  the  Roman  edition  and  Alexandrian  MS. 
of  Bos,  and  Drusius,  seems  preferable.  The  Romans  cut 
off  all  hopes  of  reconcilement,  by  giving  a  solemn  form  of 
renunciation,  when  they  dissolved  friendship  with  any  that 
had  offended  them.  Germanicus,  after  receiving  many  in- 
juries from  Piso,  took  no  other  revenge  than  formally  re- 
nouncing his  friendship,  "  non  ultra  progressus  quam  ut 
amicitiam  ei  more  majorum  renunciaret."  (Suet,  in  C.  Caes. 
Cal.  cap.  3.  Tacit.  Annal.  lib.  ii.  Lys.  Orat.  7.) 

Ver.  22.  He  that  winketh  with  the  eyes  worketh  evil.} 
TsKTalvH  KOKo,  i.  6.  IS  meditating  or  contriving  some  evil 
and  mischief.  There  is  the  like  thought,  Prov.  x.  10.  He 
that  winketh  with  the  eyes  causeth  sorrow.  But  the  LXX. 
rendering  is  more  explicit,  6  ivvivwv  6<j>0aXiio7g  fiira  SoXou, 
(TvvayH  dv^pdai  Xvirag,  which  points  out  the  true  intent  of 
his  winking  with  the  eye  ;  that  though  he  would  have  this 
familiar  motion  of  the  eye  to  be  interpreted  as  a  mark  of 
his  approbation  and  good-will,  yet  he  does  it  deceitfully, 
and  is  the  more  dangerous  enemy,  as  he  has  the  appear- 
ance and  tokens  of  a  friend ;  and  in  another  place  it  is  ob- 
served of  the  same  person,  that  he  is  fulsomely  civil,  bows 
and  cringes  to  efl'ect  his  purpose,  BuaTpa/xfiivy  8J  icapSi^  Tttc- 
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ratvirai  koko  (the  very  expression  of  our  author),  and  is 
always  ready  to  raise  some  disturbance,  vi.  13.  Instead 
of  the  latter  sentence,  he  that  knoweth  him  will  depart 
from  him,  6  elSwg  avrov  aTro(TTriau  ott'  avrov,  the  Vatican 
and  some  other  copies  have,  ical  oiiSdg  avrov  an-ofrrjjtr"*  and 
Hoeschelius,  airoariiaeTai  air"  avrov.  The  Vulgate  follows 
this  reading :  nemo  eum  abjicit ;  1.  e.  He  so  gains  upon 
people  by  his  insinuating  way,  his  false  signs,  and  deceit- 
ful nods,  that  nobody  mistrusts  him,  or  discards  him, 
though  such  a  treacherous  friend  is  worse  than  a  declared 
enemy. 

Ver.  23.  When  thou  art  present  he  will  speak  sweetly, 
and  will  admire  thy  words  ;  but  at  the  last  he  will  writhe  his 
mouth,  and  slander  thy  sayings.}  "Yarspov  Si  Siaarphpct  ro 
arofia  avrov,  koI  iv  toTc  Xo-yote  con  SaJffst  (TKavSaXov,  i.  e.  He 
will  change  his  note,  or,  as  the  margin  has  it,  he  will  alter 
his  speech,  and  in  thy  absence  find  fault  with  what  was 
spoken.  Or,  he  will  lie  in  wait  for  thy  words,  and  by  mis- 
representing them  endeavour  to  do  thee  some  mischief, 
or  bring  thee  into  disgrace.  Such  a  concealed  enemy, 
according  to  Homer,  is  to  be  dreaded  as  much  as  death. 
The  Psalmist  resembles  our  author  in  the  description  of 
him  :  He  laid  his  hands  upon  such  as  be  at  peace  with  him, 
and  he  brake  his  covenant ;  the  ivords  of  his  mouth  were  softer 
than  butter,  having  war  in  his  heart :  his  words  were  smoother 
than  oil,  and  yet  be  they  very  swords.    (Psal.  Iv.  21, 22.) 

Ver.  25.  Whoso  casteth  a  stone  on- high,  casteth  it  on  his 
own  head;  and  a  deceitful  stroke  shall  make  wounds.]  The 
wise  man  having  enlarged,  in  the  former  verses,  upon  the 
baseness  of  treachery  and  perfidiousness  in  friendship,  he 
now  sets  down  the  punishment  of  it;  viz.  that  the  mischief 
which  a  false  friend  is  meditating  and  designing  against 
others  shall  fall  upon  himself,  he  shall  suffer  for  his  trea- 
<Aery;  the  stroke  levelled  in  the  dark  shall  return  upon 
himself.  This  seems  to  be  the  sense  of  the  Vulgate,  though 
it  is  obscurely  rendered:  but  the  Syriac  is  explicit  and 
clear,  Obtrectator  qui  percutit  in  occulto,  perditioni  tra- 
detur.  See  Psal.  vii.  15,  16.  Pro  v.  vi.  15.  where  it  is  said 
of  the  wicked  person,  who  pretendeth  friendship,  and  at 
the  same  time  is  devising  mischief  continually,  therefore 
shall  his  calamity  come  suddenly  ;  suddenly  shall  he  be  broken 
without  remedy.  See  also  Eccles.  x.  8,  9.  12,  13.  and 
particularly  Prov.  xxvi.  23.  &c.  where  there  is  a  great 
resemblance  betwixt  the  two  writers.  This  unexpected 
but  just  return  upon  the  underrainer's  head  is  illustrated 
here  by  three  significant  and  apt  comparisons ;  nor  is  Plu- 
tarch's less  pertinent  and  applicable :  "  Jaculum  si  in  so- 
lidum  aliquid  inciderit,  nonnunquam  in  mittentem  retorque- 
tur ;  ita  convitium  in  fortem  et  constantem  virum  tortum 
recidit  in  convitium  facientem."  (In  Moral.)  And  indeed 
St.  Austin  expressly  understands  this  place  of  calumny 
and  detraction.  (De  Amic.  cap.  13.) 

Ver.  28.  Mockery  and  reproach  are  from  the  proud  ;  but 
vengeance,  as  a  lion,  shall  lie  in  wait  for  them.}  There  may 
be  two  senses  given  of  this  place ;  viz.  Mockery,  reproach, 
and  vengeance,  shall  fall  upon  the  proud  or  wicked  :  thus 
Calmet,  Les  insultes  el  les  outrages  sont  reservez  pour  les  su- 
perbes,  et  la  vengeance  fondra  sur  eux.  Or  the  meaning  may 
be,  that  mockery  and  reproach  belong  unto  the  proud ;  they 
are  vices  which  they  are  particularly  guilty  of,  and  there- 
fore vengeance  shall  pursue  them.  The  rejoicing  at  the  fall 
of  the  righteous,  mentioned  in  the  next  verse,  is  an  instance 


of  their  mockery,  and  their  insult  shall  be  repaid  them  by 
grievous  torments  inflicted  on  them  in  this  life.  This  was 
verified  in  Antiochus  and  other  persecutors.  (2  Mace,  ix.) 
Ver.  30.  Malice  and  wrath,  even  these  are  abominations, 
and  the  sinful  inan  shall  have  them  both.]  As  the  wise  man 
had  before  condemned  treachery  and  perfidiousness,  so  does 
he  likewise  here  resentment  and  wrath,  both  of  which  are 
to  be  detested  :  Utraq-ue  execrabilia  sunt.  Vulg.  The  man- 
ner of  expression  in  our  version  seems  to  soften  these  vices ; 
Kot  ravra  would  be  better  rendered.  These  also  are  abomina- 
tions. And  thus  the  Syriac:  Simultas  et  ira,  ipsa  quoque 
sunt  execrabilia.  There  may  be  two  senses  likewise  given 
of  this  passage;  the  first  is.  That  the  sinner  shall  possess, 
or  rather,  as  Grotius  and  Junius  understand  it,  shall  be 
possessed  by  these  two  tyrannical  passions,  which,  as  he 
harbours  in  his  breast,  shall  prove  his  tormentors :  the  other 
is.  That  the  sinner  shall  feel  the  resentment  of  God,  and  the 
terrible  effects  of  his  fury ;  which  sense  seems  confirmed  by 
the  context.  This  verse  is  a  proper  introduction  to  what 
follows  about  revenge,  and  it  would  not  be  amiss  to  begin 
the  next  chapter  with  it 

CHAP,  xxvni. 

Ver.  1.  JnLE  that  revengeth  shall  find  vengeance  from  the 
Lord;  and  he  will  surely  keep  his  sins  in  remembrance. 
Ver.  2.  Forgive  thy  neighbour  the  hurt  that  he  hath  done 
unto  thee,  so  shall  thy  sins  also  be  forgiven  when  thou  pray- 
est.]  He  that  is  forward  to  execute  vengeance  for  every  in- 
jury done  to  him,  and  hath  no  bowels  of  tenderness  and 
compassion  towards  others  that  offiend,  deserves  and  may 
expect,  nay,  may  be  sure  to  be  strictly  dealt  with  himself 
by  God  for  his  own  offences.  Atarrjpwv  Siarrim]<ju  is  a  strong 
reduplication,   and  denotes  the  greater  certainty  of  pu- 
nishment.    I  must  also  observe  the  propriety  of  XvetOoi, 
which  is  a  metaphor,  and  implies,  that  the  debts,  for  so 
sins  against  God  are  called  in  Scripture,  Matt.  vi.  12.  of 
the  merciful  person,  shall  be  cancelled  and  discharged. 
The  request  of  forgiveness  from  God  presupposes  and  re- 
quires that  we  be  ready  to  forgive  others  their  offences 
against  us.     This  is  a  necessary  condition  on  our  part ; 
and,  if  we  fail  of  it,  we  shall  fail  also  of  the  pardon  we 
expect  and  hope  for.   (See  Chrysost.  torn.  vi.  Orat.  67.) 
And  indeed  what  pretence  can  a  malicious  person  have  to 
ask  the  forgiveness  of  sins  against  God,  who,  though  a 
frail  sinful  mortal  himself,  will  not  be  prevailed  upon  to 
pass   over  the  trifling  and  less  offences  of  his  brethren 
against  him,  which  are  fewer  in  number,  smaller  in  de- 
gree, and  committed  against  a  far  meaner  person,  as  is  most 
excellently  urged  in  the  three  verses  following.  The  great, 
and  I  might  say  infinite,  disproportion  between  our  offences 
against  God,  and  those  of  an  injurious  neighbour  against 
us,  is  strongly  intimated  in  the  vast  sum  of  ten  thousand 
talents,  and  the  very  inconsiderable  demand  of  a  hundred 
pence  only;  which  the  parable  instances  in  to  illustrate 
this  matter.  (Matt,  xviii.  24.  28.)     One   cannot  help  ob- 
serving in  what  strong  terms  the  doctrine  of  forgiveness  is 
pressed,  even  under  the  times  of  the  Old  Testament ;  it 
may  be  affirmed  of  the  law,  that,  though  God  tolerated  a 
retaliation  among  the  Jews  in  certain  cases,  and  under  cer- 
tain restrictions,  (Exod.  xxi.  24.  Lev.  xxiv.  20.)  to  hinder 
greater  evils,  yet  its  intention  in  general  was,  to  encourage 
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mahial  love  and  forgiveness,  the  shewing  kindness  occa- 
sionally even  to  enemies,  the  not  avenging  injuries,  but  com- 
mitting to  God  the  repaying  of  vengeance,  and,  in  a  word, 
the  love  of  a  man's  neighbour  as  himself.  Lev.  xix.  17, 18. 
Deut.  xxxii.  35.  Psal.  vii.  4.  Heb.  x.  30.  From  these 
passages,  which  are  express  for  brotherly  kindness,  one 
.should  form  a  judgment  of  the  spirit  of  the  law,  and  not 
from  such  where  vengeance  is  barely  tolerated  in  certain 
cases,  and  even  then  curbed  and  limited,  to  prevent  men's 
passions  running  to  excess,  and  using  too  great  violence 
and  outrage. 

Ver.  6.  Remember  thy  end,  and  let  enmity  cease.^  Re- 
member that  thou  thyself  art  mortal,  and  do  not  nouri.sh 
immortal  hatred ;  carry  it  not  into  the  other  world  Avith 
you,  nor  entail  revenge  upon  your  posterity.  Say  not, 
Exoriare,  aliquis  nostris  ex  ossibus  ultor,  &c.  The  advice 
here  is  not  unlike  that  of  St.  James,  (v.  9.)  Grudge  not  one 
against  anotlier,  or,  as  the  margin  has  it,  Grieve  not  one 
another,  brethren,  lest  ye  be  condemned;  behold  the  Judge 
standeth  at  the  door.  Thus  Seneca  most  appositely,  "  lli- 
dere  solemus  inter  matutinse  arenas  spectacula  tauri  et  ursi 
pugnam  .  .  .  quos  cum  alter  alterum  vexarit,  suus  confector 
expectat:  idemetnosfacimus,aliquem  .  .  .lacessimus,cum 
victo  victorique  finis  aeque  maturus  immineat."  (Lib.  iii.  de 
Ira,  cap.  43.  And  in  a  former  chapter,  "Quid  ruimusin  pug- 
nam, quid  imbecillitatis  cbliti  ingentia  odia  suscipimus?  et 
ad  frangendum  fragiles  consurgimus?  jam  par  acerrimum 
media  mors  dirimet,  stat  super  caput  fatum  . .  .  propiusque 
ac  propius  accedit."  (cap.  42.)  Or  the  meaning  may  be.  Re- 
member that  thou  art  a  man;  that  man,  as  such,  is  sure  to 
offend,  and  stand  in  need  of  pardon ;  that  human  life  is  but 
of  a  short  continuance,  and  an  account  to  be  given  of  the 
conduct  of  it,  and  therefore  the  sense  of  his  own  imperfec- 
tion and  frailty  should  remind  every  man  of  the  tenderness 
-due  to  others'  failings,  and  the  consideration  of  mortality 
should  hasten  reconciliation,  that  a  man  may  not  die  in  an 
unforgiving  temper.  That  celebrated  maxim,  fxifivriao  av- 
Optoirog  wv,  is  of  no  less  importance  in  life  to  subdue  re- 
sentment, than  it  was  to  the  Macedonian  king  to  humble 
his  pride.  And  perhaps  that  custom  among  the  Egyptians, 
of  placing  at  their  most  sumptuous  feasts  a  skull  in  some 
conspicuous  part  of  the  room,  might  be  as  much  designed 
to  prevent  quarrels  and  promote  brotherly  kindness,  as  to 
restrain  excess  and  luxury.  The  following  sentence,  viz. 
"  Remember  corruption  and  death,  is  (says  a  learned 
writer)  the  shortest  compendium  of  holy  living  that  ever 
was  given  ;  it  is  as  if  the  author  had  said.  Many  are  the 
precepts  and  admonitions  left  us  by  wise  and  good  men 
for  the  moral  conduct  of  life;  but  would  you  have  a  short 
and  infallible  directory  of  living  well,  remember  corrup- 
tion and  death.  Do  but  remember  this,  and  forget  all  other 
rules  if  you  will,  and  your  duty  if  you  can  ...  for  the 
consideration  of  death  is  the  greatest  security  of  a  good 
life  ...  of  so  vast  consequence  is  the  constant  thinking 
upon  death  above  all  other  things  that  fall  within  the  com- 
pass even  of  useful  and  practical  meditation,  that  Moses, 
with  great  reason,  places  the  wisdom  of  man  in  the  sole 
consideration  of  his  latter  end."  (Norris  on  the  Conduct  of 
Human  Life,  p.  1,)8— KiO.) 

Ver.  7.  Remember  the  commandments,  and  bear  no  malice 
to  thy  neighbour :  remember  the  covenant  of  the  Highest, 
and  wink  at  ignorance.]  Malice  may  be  considered  as  a 


brisacb  of  the  sixth  commandment,  which  besides  actufil 
murder  forbids  also  revenge,  and  the  very  intention  of  do- 
ing mischief.  Malice  also,  as  it  contents  not  itself  with 
thinking  or  devising  evil,  vents  itself  often  in  ill-natured 
speeches  and  injurious  reproaches,  and  offends  against  (he 
ninth  commandment,  which  forbids  false  witness,  slander- 
ing, and  evil  speaking.  By  the  covenant  of  the  Highest 
in  the  latter  part  of  the  verse,  we  may  either  understand 
God's  law,  which  forbids  all  malice  and  revenge,  and  en- 
joins the  foregiveness  of  injuries;  or  his  adopting  all  men, 
especially  the  faithful,  into  one  body  and  communion,  to 
encourage  thereby  brotherly  love  and  union,  and  a  reci- 
procal regard  and  tenderness  for  each  other.  Or  by  the 
covenant  of  the  Highest  may  be  meant  God's  promise,  or 
his  conditional  covenant,  that  he  will  forgive  men  their 
trespasses,  if  they  also  are  ready  to  forgive  others  their 
trespasses.  By  ignorance  here  we  may  understand  not 
only  sins  of  ignorance,  as  they  are  called,  but  transgres- 
sions of  other  kinds,  and  so  ayvoia  is  often  used ;  see 
Numb.  xii.  11.  Judith  v.  20.  Tob.  iii.  3.  1  Esdr.  viii.  75. 
Ecclus.  xxiii.  3.  30.  and  ayvotiv  and  afiapravtiv  are  synony- 
mous in  the  Hellenistic  writings.  (See  note  on  v.  15.) 
Probably  the  wise  man  here  may  artfully  call  an  offence 
a  slip  of  ignorance,  to  extenuate  the  greatness  or  odious- 
ness  of  it,  and  thereby  induce  the  party  injured  to  pass  it 
over  the  sooner. 

Ver.  10.  As  the  matter  of  the  fire  is,  so  it  bumeth  ;  and  as 
a  man's  strength  is,  so  is  his  Wi'ath.]  Kara  r^v  SXjjv  tov  ttv- 
p6c  ovra»e  iKKavOr'iasTm.  A  learned  commentator  reads  the 
Greek  in  the  following  manner,  koto.  ti)v  CXjjv  to  irvp  Ikkuv- 
^jjffETot,  ovTw^  Kara  Tr}v  laxiiv,  k.  r.  X.  (Hammond  on  New 
Test.)  But  there  is  no  necessity  of  making  any  alteration, 
it  is  a  Hebraism,  and  there  are  frequent  instances  of  this 
construction.  (See  Glass.  Philol.  Sac.  lib.  iii.  de  Pronom.) 
'l!TX"e.  translated  here  strength,  is  often  used  for  riches,  or 
ability  in  point  of  fortune  and  circumstances;  see  iii.  13. 
xiv.  13.  xliv.  6.  Prov.  xv.  G.  In  the  liouse  of  the  righteous 
is  much  treasure,  laxvg  iroXXjj.  and  Ezek.  xxvii.  12.  TrXfjOoc 
■n-aariQ  [(Txvog  is  properly  rendered  multitude  of  all  kinds 
of  riches.  I  should  prefer  this  sense  here,  but  for  the  next 
sentence,  which  is  to  the  same  purpose,  though  if  iffx^c  be 
taken  literally  for  strength,  there  will  be  the  same  tauto- 
logy with  respect  to  the  last  sentence  of  the  verse. 

According  to  his  riches  his  anger  riseth,  and  the  stronger 
they  are  which  contend,  the  more  they  will  be  inflamed.] 
Kara  riiv  arioiioaiv  rfjc  /ua^'fC  ourwc  ai/5»)v>')<7£ra(.  Literally, 
According  to  the  force  and  spirit  of  the  strife,  battle,  or 
combat,  so  it  is  increased,  and  becomes  more  fierce  and 
bloody.  The  sense  is,  that  a  man's  pride  and  haughtiness 
(for  so  we  are  to  understand  anger  and  wrath  in  this 
place),  arising  from  power  or  wealth,  will  increase  propor- 
tionably  to  it.  See  Psal.  x.  4.  where  there  is  a  descrip- 
tion of  a  sinner,  priding  himself  in  his  riches,  whose  in- 
solence on  that  account  is  so  great,  that  he  is  represented 
as  not  caring  for  God,  neither  is  God  in  all  his  thoughts. 
Where  the  LXX.  rendering  is  observable,  and  resembles 
that  before  us :  Kara  to  ttX^Ooc  rrjc  opyfie  aiirov  £K^j|rj'/(T£{. 
Secundum  muUitudinem  irte  sua.  Vulgate.  Both  of  these 
are  but  indifferent  versions  of  the  Hebrew  here:  it  would 
be  better  cxpres.sed  by  elatione,  or  altitudine  nasi  sui;  i.e. 
Carrying  his  head  very  high.  The  Targum  is  clearer  and 
more  explicit,  in  arrogantia  spiritus  sui:  (see  De  Muis,  ia.. 
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loc.)  or  we  may  understand  anger  literally  here ;  viz.  that 
a  person  who  thinks  himself  injured  or  affronted  will  re- 
sent the  usage,  and  his  anger  will  rise  in  proportion  to  the 
opinion  which  he  entertains  of  his  own  worth  or  great- 
ness, either  with  respect  to  rank,  merit,  or  outward  quali- 
ties and  accomplishments.  It  is  on  this  account  that  the 
lenity  and  meekness  of  David,  with  regard  to  Shiraei's 
cursing  him,  is  so  justly  admired :  the  forgiveness  of  so 
mighty  a  king,  of  so  mean  and  abusive  a  subject,  who  had 
daringly  insulted  his  honour,  was  no  less  glorious  to  him 
than  his  victory  over  Goliath. 

Ver.  11.  A  hasty  contention  kindleth  a  fire,  and  a  hasty 
fighting  sheddeth  blood.  Ver.  12.  If  thou  blow  the  spark,  it 
shall  burn  ;  if  thou  spit  upon  it,  it  shall  be  quenched :  and 
both  of  these  come  out  of  thy  mouth.]  After  warmth  or  re- 
sentment before  spoken  to,  the  wise  man  properly  pro- 
ceeds to  mention  quarrels  and  disputes  which  generally 
proceed  from  it,  and  often  occasion  great  disturbance  and 
mischief.  At  first  they  arise  from  some  inconsiderable 
cause,  or  trifling  accident,  perhaps  only  from  a  hasty  or 
wrong  word,  which  a  person  resenting  grows  angry,  pro- 
ceeds thence  to  reproach  and  calumny,  abuse,  injuries, 
and  in  fine  to  blows  and  blood-shedding.  This  dreadful 
process  is  properly  compared  here  to  a  spark  of  fire,  which 
is  of  little  consequence  or  danger  in  itself,  and  may  be  ex- 
tinguished easily  in  a  moment,  by  treading  or  spitting 
upon  it ;  or  by  letting  it  fall  to  the  ground,  and  taking  no 
notice  of  it,  it  will  go  out  of  itself.  In  like  manner  the 
heat  and  fury  of  an  adversary  may  be  assuaged  by  patience 
and  moderation,  by  silence  or  submission.  But  if  you 
blow  the  spark  and  keep  it  alive,  if  you  add  fuel  to  dying 
embers,  by  taking  the  part  of  the  quarrelsome  person  or 
contradicting  him ;  by  justifying  the  former,  or  adding  fresh 
provocations,  you  will  kindle  such  a  fire  as  you  will  not  be 
able  to  extinguish.  Solomon  has  the  same  comparison 
upon  the  like  occasion.  Where  no  wood  is,  there  the  fire  goeth 
out;  so  where  there  is  no  tale-bearer,  the  strife  ceasefh. 
As  coals  are  to  burning  coals,  and  wood  to  fire,  so  is  a  con- 
tentious man  to  kindle  strife.  (Prov.  xxvi.  20,  21.)  The 
moral  of  which  observation  is,  to  stop  passion  and  resent- 
ment in  its  first  beginning,  to  hinder  its  progress,  to  stem 
its  torrent,  and  remove  whatever  may  add  to  the  swelling 
of  it ;  or,  in  the  words  of  the  same  wise  writer,  to  leave  off 
contention  before  it  be  meddled  with,  for  the  beginning  of 
strife  is  as  when  one  letteth  out  water,  one  knoweth  not 
where  it  will  stop.    (Prov.  xvii.  14.) 

Ver.  13.  Curse  the  whisperer  and  double-tongued,  for 
such  have  destroyed  many  tliat  were  at  peace.]  "^ISivpog,  or 
the  whisperer,  is  one  who  speaks  ill  of  his  neighbour  pri- 
vately, and  does  him  some  mischief  by  a  secret  and  sly 
insinuation  to  his  prejudice.  (See  note  on  v.  14.)  AiyXoja- 
aoq,  or  the  double-tongued,  is  one  who  speaks  differently 
of  the  same  thing  or  person,  in  public  approving  and  ex- 
tolling what  he  secretly  decries  and  vilifies  ;  one  who 
makes  a  show  of  harmless  intentions,  and  professes  an 
outward  respect  for  the  person  whom  privately  he  slan- 
ders :  and,  according  to  St.  Bernard's  description,  when 
he  intends  the  most  mischief  and  disgrace  to  any  one,  he 
begins  first  to  commend  him,  to  introduce  some  ill-natured 
aspersion  the  better;  which  kind  of  double-dealing  and 
dissembling  is,  says  he,  Tanto  plausibilior,  quantb  creditur 
ab  iis  qui  audiunt,  corde  invito,  et  condolentis  affectu  pro- 
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ferri.  (In  Cant,  ii.)  St.  Cyprian  ingeniously  compares  such 
who  give  good  words  with  their  lips,  but  dissemble  with  their 
double  heart,  (Psal.  xii.  2.)  to  wrestlers,  "  Qui  a«tagonistas 
luctantes  altius  toUunt,  quo  vehementius  illidant ;"  (Epist. 
2.)  i.  e.  who  lift  their  antagonist  the  higher  to  give  him  the 
greater  fall.  Solomon  calls  such  mischievous  underhand 
practices  stabs,  which  give  the  most  deadly  wounds. 
(Prov.  xxvi.  22.)  With  great  reason,  therefore,  the  wise 
man  here  advises  to  set  a  mark  upon  and  abhor  such  a 
detestable  person,  which  probably  is  the  meaning  of  curs- 
ing in  this  place.  The  common  sense  of  mankind,  even  in 
the  times  of  paganism,  has  had  such  an  abhorrence  of  this 
vice,  that  great  punishment  has  been  inflicted  upon  such 
offenders  in  many  civil  societies.  Lipsius  says,  that  the 
Athenians  imposed  a  pecuniary  mulct  upon  them,  and  that 
the  ancient  Romans  set  a  literal  mark  upon  the  forehead  of 
him  who  was  guilty  of  this  crime,  intimating  a  calumniator, 
de  calumnia.  This  was  a  public  declaration  that  the  whis- 
perer or  slanderer  deserved  to  be  'openly  stigmatized  and 
branded  for  an  infamous  person. 

Ver.  14.  A  backbiting  tongue  hath  disquieted  many.] 
T\u)aaa  Tpi'rjj.  Lingua  tertia,  Vulgate;  i.  e.  says  Mr.  Le 
Clerc,  "  Media  inter  auditorem,  ac  eum  de  quo  sermo  ha- 
betur."  It  is  a  proverbial  expression,  and  often  to  be  met 
with  in  the  Chaldee  paraphrase ;  it  means  a  busy  intermed- 
dling tongue,  which  sows  discord  among  neighbours,  and 
sets  one  against  another  by  evil  insinuations  and  groundless 
reports,  perverting  and  envenoming  things  the  most  harm- 
less and  innocent,  and  giving  them  a  wrong  turn  and  an  evil 
meaning.  This  is  also  called  lingua  trisulca ;  as  if  it  spit 
its  venom  like  a  serpent,  or  had,  like  it,  three  stings,  or 
through  its  swiftness  and  volubility  had  the  appearance  of 
it.  And  indeed  the  backbiter  has  so  much  of  the  serpent 
in  him,  that,  as  if  he  had  really  three  stings,  he  does  mis- 
chief to  three  persons, — to  the  hearer,  the  person  slan- 
dered, and  to  his  own  soul.  The  Apostolical  Constitutions 
call  such  backbiters  trpO'^Kwaaoi,  rphttv  yXaxmav  s^ovtsj. 
(Lib.  ii.  cap.  21.)  Cotelerius  observes,  that  some  copies 
have  here  y\u)(T(Ta  Tprrrri,  i.  e.  rerpiifiivTi,  perforated,  or  full  of 
holes,  as  if  the  backbiter's  tongue  was  like  that  of  the  ser- 
vant's in  the  comedy,  who  says  of  himself,  "  Plenus  rima- 
rum  sum,  hac  et  iliac  perfluo."  And  indeed  he  is  one  who 
can  keep  nothing,  he  has  no  secrets  properly,  he  hears  only 
with  a  malicious  intent  to  retail  again,  and  what  he  occa- 
sionally picks  up  comes  instantly  forth  with  additions. 

Strong  cities  hath  it  pulled  down,  and  overthrown  the 
houses  of  great  men.]  The  wise  man  probably  means  here 
speaking  evil  of  dignities,  the  blackening  and  aspersing 
kings  and  persons  in  authority,  which  lessens  them  in  the 
opinion  and  esteem  of  the  people,  and  renders  them  sus- 
pected by  them,which  often  begets  tumults,  and  kindles  those 
heats  which  put  things  into  a  ferment  and  a  flame.  Lipsius, 
after  he  has  shewn  how  calumny  engages  one  man  against 
another,  divides  intimate  friends,  and  sets  princes  and  people 
at  variance,  adds,  "  Doletishaerere  inreipublicas  visceribus 
discordiarum  tela  ?  Calumnia  injecit.  Ardere  facem  bello- 
rum  civilium  ?  Calumnia  accendit."  (Orat.  de  Calumnia.) 

Ver.  15.  A  backbiting  tongue  hath  cast  out  virtuous 
women,  and  deprived  them  of  their  labours.]  Twv  ttovwv 
avTwv.  An  evil  tongue  hath  raised  groundless  suspicions, 
and  made  men  jealous  even  of  good  and  virtuous  wives, 
and    sometimes  occasioned   their  divorce,  to  the  mani- 
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fest  disgrace  aud  injury  of  virtue  and  iunocence.  How 
far  the  poison  of  an  evil  and  false  tongue  can  affect  the 
credit  and  safety  of  a  good  and  chaato  woman,  appears  from 
the  history  of  Susanna,  who  was  condemned  through 
the  unjust  accusation  of  the  two  wanton  elders,  and  would 
actually  have  suffered  dcatli,  had  not  the  Lord  raised 
up  the  spirit  of  Daniel  to  detect  the  falsehood,  and  res- 
cue oppressed  innocence.  The  like  may  be  said  of  the 
mother  of  the  Maccabees,  who  was  ywfi  dvBptia  in  all  re- 
spects, and  suffered  with  her  sons  through  the  venomous 
malice  of  the  tongue:  ywi)  dvSpiia,  in  the  Sapiential  books, 
(see  Prov.  xxxi.  16.)  means,  an  industrious,  careful,  labo- 
rious, frugal  woman,  one  who  by  her  economy  and  ma- 
nagement has  been  the  occasion  of  bringing  much  wealth 
into  the  family,  and  therefore  might  promise  herself  a  com- 
fortable share  in  the  enjoyment  of  it ;  and  yet  one  so  deserv- 
ing, through  a  slanderous  tongue,  shall  forfeit  her  hus- 
band's love  and  opinion,  be  expelled  his  house,  lose  the 
fruit  of  her  labour,  and  be  deprived  of  her  part  of  the 
common  stock.  See  xiv.  15.  where  both  wovog  and  kotto^ 
mean  wealth  got  by  laibour,  and  so  it  is  to  be  understood, 
Eccles.  ii.  18,  19. 

Ver.  16.  Whoso  hearkeneth  unto  it  shall  never  find  rest, 
and  never  dwell  quietly.]  i,  e.  Will  always  hear  something 
to  disturb  and  vex  him.  Such  as  have  an  itching  ear,  and 
a  curiosity  to  know  what  is  done  and  said  every  where, 
will  find  officious  persons  enough  to  bring  or  invent  stories, 
and  often  matter  for  their  own  disquiet  and  uneasiness. 
The  Vulgate  renders.  Nee  habehit  amicrnn  in  quo  requiescat ; 
which  is  true,  whether  we  understand  it  of  the  slanderer  him- 
self, who  can  never  be  a  fit  person  to  make  a  friend  of,  or 
of  the  person  who  listens  to  him ;  for  if  credit  be  given  to 
his  suggestions  to  the  disadvantage  of  such  as  we  took  to 
be  our  friends,  one  shall  not  know  whom  to  rely  on,  but 
shall  be  often  tempted  to  break  friendship  with  our  best 
and  most  valuable  acquaintance,  through  evil  and  pro- 
bably false  aspersions. 

Ver.  17.  The  stroke  of  the  whip  maketh  marks  in  the  flesh, 
but  the  stroke  of  the  tongue  breaketh  the  bones.  Ver.  18. 
Many  have  fallen  by  the  edge  of  the  sword;  but  not  so  many 
as  have  fallen  by  tJie  tongue.]  It  appears  from  the  wise 
man's  comparison,  that  the  stroke  of  the  tongue  wounds 
the  deepest.  For  whereas  scourges  reach  only  the  skin, 
the  outside  of  the  man,  slander  affects  even  the  inward 
parts,  and  touches  his  very  heart,  Prov.  xxvi.  22.  where 
the  words  of  a  tale-bearer  are  expressly  called  wounds.  It 
is  observable,  that  when  Nazianzen  would  persuade  some 
who  were  addicted  to  calumny  to  desist  from  their  re- 
proaches, he  advises  them  to  lay  down  their  arms,  to  throw 
away  their  spears  and  stings,  expressing  in  terms  of  war 
and  hostility  the  danger  of  a  censorious  tongue,  which,  as 
it  is  more  nimble  and  ready,  so  is  it  no  less  fatal  to  do 
mischief.  There  is  so  much  cruelty  and  real  hurt  in  ca- 
lumny and  reproach,  that  our  Saviour  himself  calls  revil- 
ing and  evil  speaking  by  the  name  oi  persecution,  Matt.  v. 
11.  'SiTOfia  iMxaipac  is  a  Hebraism,  and  would  be  quite 
harsh  and  unintelligible,  if  not  otherwise  expressed,  and 
properly  familiarized.  Homer  has  7roXe>ou  trrofia,  (II.  K.) 
which  is  a  parallel  expression  :  and  St.  Austin,  manus 
gladii,  which  is  a  bolder  metaphor.  This  weapon,  though 
a  known  instrument  of  cruelty  and  bloodshed,  has  not 
made,  says  our  author,  so  dreadful  a  havoc,  as  that  little 


member,  the  tongue.  Amongst  the  many  instances  which 
might  be  brought  to  confirm  this  observation,  I  shall  single 
out  that  of  Doeg  the  Edomitc,  who  insidiously  betrayed 
Abimclcch  to  Saul,  for  succouring  David  in  his  distress, 
and  by  his  officious  discovery  and  malicious  intelligence 
occasioned  the  destruction  of  fourscore  and  five  persons 
that  wore  the  linen  ephod.  (1  Sam.  xxii.)  The  hundred 
and  twentieth  Psalm  is  thought  by  many  to  refer  to  this 
calumny ;  and  so  it  is  expressed  in  the  title. 

Ver.  20.  For  the  yoke  thereof  is  a  yoke  of  iron,  and  the 
bands  thereof  are  bands  of  brass.  Ver.  21.  The  death 
thereof  is  an  evil  death,  the  grave  were  better  than  it.]  The 
author  compares  the  suffering,  by  a  slanderous  tongue,  to 
the  carrying  an  insupportable  yoke,  or  being  fast  bound 
with  misery  and  iron ;  that  it  deprives  men  of  their  repu- 
tation and  honour,  the  most  afflicting  loss  they  can  suffer, 
and  by  infusing  suspicions  and  sowing  discord  separates 
the  most  intimate  acquaintance,  eind  robs  them  of  the  com- 
forts and  advantages  of  friendship  and  society,  and  there- 
by make^  life  irksome  and  tedious,  and  death  desirable. 
Messieurs  of  Port- Royal  apply  the  bondage  here  spoken 
of  to  the  slanderous  tongue  itself  that  is  enslaved  to  this 
vice,  which  is  so  subtle  and  disguised,  that  it  escapes  the 
notice  of  such  as  practise  it,  and  its  slavery  is  not  per- 
ceived by  those  that  are  in  bondage  to  it.  Through  a  blind- 
ness and  ipfatuation  of  heart,  the  just  punishment  of  their 
crime,  they  persuade  themselves  that  what  they  are  act- 
ing is  allowable,  neither  contrary  to  justice,  charity,  nor 
religion,  and  so  are  under  no  concern  to  break  the  yoke, 
thinking  themselves  free  and  at  liberty  under  the  greatest 
slavery ;  and  while  they  are  scattering  firebrands  and  death, 
please  themselves  with  the  innocency  of  their  sport.  The 
loss  of  reputation,  through  the  venom  of  the  tongue,  is 
here  called  a  death,  and  one  more  grievous  than  that  of 
nature.  The  Greeks,  in  like  manner,  apply  an-oXXu/ut  to 
chastity  or  friendship  violated,  or  to  a  character  destroyed 
and  gone.  And  among  the  Latins,  a  woman  that  has  lost 
her  honour  is  called  Interfecta  pudicitia  foemina. 

Ver,  22.  It  shall  not  have  rule  over  them  that  fear  God, 
neither  shall  they  be  burnt  with  the  flame  tliereof]  A  slan- 
derous tongue,  though  it  will  not  fail  to  attack  good  men, 
and  probably  for  that  reason,  because  tlicy  are  such,  yet  it 
shall  not  overwhelm  them,  nor  shall  its  rage,  however  it 
may  blacken,  quite  eclipse  them.  God  will  not  permit 
that  justice,  innocence,  and  truth,  shall  be  for  any  long 
time  oppressed;  He  ivill  make  their  righteousness  as  clear 
as  the  light,  and  their  just  dealing  as  tlie  noon-day.  (Psal. 
xxxvii.  6.)  Thus  the  same  pious  writer,  after  having  put 
up  his  prayer,  that  the  lying  lips  might  be  put  to  silence, 
which  cruelly,  disdainfully,  and  despitefully  speak  agabist 
the  righteous,  gives  this  instance  of  God's  goodness  laid 
up  for  them  that  fear  him,  and  prepared  for  them  that  put 
their  trust  in  him,  that  he  will  hide  them  privily  by  his  own 
presence  from  ilie  provoking  of  all  men,  aiui  will  keep  them 
secretly  in  his  tabernacle  from  tlie  strife  of  tongues.  (Psal. 
xxxi.  20 — ^22.)  Or  the  sense  may  be.  That  good  men  shall 
not,  like  others,  indulge  themselves  in  slander  and  cen- 
soriousness ;  it  shall  not  prevail  in  Israel,  neither  shall  it  be 
found  in  the  heritage  of  Jacob,  for  all  such  vices  shall  be  far 
from  the  godly,  neither  shall  they  accustom  themselves  to 
opprobrious  words,  (xxiii.  12—15.)  The  Psalmist's  de- 
scription of  the  happy  person  who  shall  dwell  in  God's 
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tabernacle,  is  one  that  doth  the  thing  which  is  right,  and 
speaketh  the  truth  from  his  heart,  that  hath  used  no  deceit 
in  his  tongue,  nor  done  evil  to  his  neighbour,  and  hath  not 
slandered  his  neighbour.    (Psal.  xv.  2,  3.) 

Ver.  23.  Such  as  forsake  the  Lord  shall  fall  info  it,  and 
it  shall  burn  in  them,  and  not  be  quenched :  it  shall  be  sent 
upon  them  as  a  lion,  and  devour  them  like  a  leopard.']  As 
the  providence  of  God  will  preserve  the  righteous  that  are 
calumniated  or  falsely  accused,  so  their  enemies  and  hd- 
cusers  shall  suffer  in  their  stead ;  as  the  fire  slew  those  men 
that  took  up  Shadrach,  Meshach,  and  Abed-nego,  but  over 
their  bodies  the  fire  had  no  power,  neither  had  the  smell 
of  it  passed  upon  them;  (Dan.  iii.)  and  the  lions  slew  in- 
stantly the  accusers  of  Daniel,  whilst  God  sent  his  angel 
and  shnt  their  mouths  that  they  might  not  hurt  him,  foras- 
much as  innocence  was  found  in  him.  (Chap,  vi.)  Corn,  a 
Lapide  thinks  the  author  expressly  refers  to  these  in- 
stances. Or  the  sense  may  be,  That  God  will  suffer  the 
wicked  to  fall  into  this  vice,  to  which  they  are  remarkably 
addicted,  and  in  their  turns  shall  be  evil  spoken  of,  and 
fall  into  shame  and  disgrace.  Or,  may  we  not  understand 
this  place  in  some  such  sense  as  that  of  the  Psalmist, 
What  reward  shall  be  given  or  done  unto  thee,  thou  false 
tongue  ?  Even  mighty  and  sharp  arrows  tvith  hot  burning 
coals.  (Psal.  cxx.  3.)  St.  Cyprian,  speaking  of  the  rich 
man  in  his  torments,  says,  that  his  tongue  wa^  principally 
affected  with  pain  and  misery,  as  he  had  offended  chiefly 
with  his  mouth  :  "  Inter  omnes  corporis  partes  magis  os 
ejus  et  lingaa  poenas  dat,  quia  plus  scilicet  lingua  sua  et 
ore  peccaverat."  (Epist.  56.) 

Ver.  24.  iMok  that  thou  hedge  thy  possession  about  with 
thorns,  and  bind  up  thy  stiver  and  gold.  Ver.  25.  And 
weigh  thy  words  in  a  balance,  and  make  a  door  and  bar 
for  thy  mouth.]  See  xxxvi.  25.  As  it  is  a  commendable 
piece  of  prudence  to  fence  a  field  or  a  vineyard  with  a 
strong  hedge,  that  the  wild  boar  out  of  the  wood  may  not 
root  it  out,  nor  the  wild  beasts  of  the  field  devour  it ;  and 
as  it  is  usual  and  safe  to  put  money  into  a  purse  or  bag, 
or  in  a  place  of  security  to  prevent  losing  of  it ;  so  no  less 
care  is  required  to  guard  the  mouth,  and  keep  the  door  of 
the  lips,  that  no  word  may  issue  from  thence  without  being 
well  weighed  and  considered.  The  binding  up  of  silver 
and  gold,  here  mentioned,  is  a  particular  expression,  and 
answers  to  the  bundles  of  silver,  6  Beff/ih^  rov  dpyvpiov, 
Ligata  pecunia,  Vulg.  (Gen.  xlii.  35.  Prov.  vii.  20.  Hos. 
xili.  12.)  Calmet  thinks  this  phrase,  besides  the  usual 
way  of  securing  money  in  a  linen  cloth,  purse,  or  girdle, 
may  denote  small  rods,  or  spits  of  silver,  bound  up  toge- 
tlier,  as  Plutarch  describes  the  oboli,  a  handful  of  which 
made  a  drachma.  "  The  ancient  Grecian  money  (says  he) 
was  like  so  many  spits  or  rods  of  iron  or  brass;  and  hence 
it  is  that  our  smallest  money  is  to  this  day  called  obolus 
(o/BtXoc  signifying,  in  Greek,  a  spit),  and  that  the  piece 
worth  six  oboli  is  termed  a  drachma,  or  a  handful,  so  many 
of  these  rods  being  required  to  fill  the  hand."  (Plut.  in 
Lysand.  Calm.  Dissert,  on  the  Hebr.  Money.)  It  is  certain 
also,  that  the  Jews  carried  with  them  at  their  girdle  a  ba- 
lance to  weigh  all  the  money  which  they  either  gave  or  re- 
ceived, as  the  Chinese  and  Armenian  merchants  do  to  this 
day;  and  their  carrying  different  weights  with  them  in  a 
bag,  (Deut.  xxv.  13.)  implies  their  having  the  balance  too. 
The  Canaaoites  likewise  carried  balances  with  them,  but 


deceitful  ones,  as  they  are  described,  Hos.  xii.  7.  Instead 
of  hedging  the  possession,  the  Vulgate  has,  Sepi  aures  tuas 
spinis  ;  i.  e.  Fence  or  stop  your  ears,  that,  since  slander  is 
so  dangerous,  you  may  not  listen  to  it,  or  seem  to  encou- 
rage it,  that  so  the  censorious  person  may  see  that  such 
injurious  discourse  is  disagreeable  to  you,  and  may  be  hin- 
dered from  proceeding  farther:  "  Ut  discat  detractor  (says 
St.  Jerome)  dum  te  videt  non  libenter  audire,  non  ultra  de- 
trahere :  nemo  enim  invito  auditoti  libenter  refert."  (Epist. 

2.  ad  Rustic.) 

CHAP.    XXIX. 

Ver.  1,  He  that  is  merciful  will  lend  unto  his  neighbour.'^ 
'O  TToiwv  IXeoc,  Bavis'iTi^  TrXritriov.  See  the  like,  Psal.  xxxvii. 
26.  cxii.  5.  The  sense,  both  there  and  here,  is,  that  a  mer- 
ciful man  will  not  only  lend  unto  his  neighbour,  but  he  will 
require  no  usury ;  he  will  lend  freely  to  one  in  necessity, 
without  asking  or  taking  any  use  of  him.  Mutuum  differs 
from  fcenus;  the  former  is  without  usury,  the  latter  attended 
with  it.  Plautus  very  plainly  distinguishes  them  in  the  fol- 
lowing verse:  "Simutuo  non  potero,  certum  est  sumam 
fcenore."  (Asinar.)  The  etymologists  do  not  badly  explain 
fcenus  by  acceptifcetus,  and  so  properly  styled  by  the  Greeks 
roKoc,  as  being  the  issue  or  produce  of  a  sura  lent.  They 
seldom  express  borrowig  upon  usury  by  Savei^Etv,  but  by 
^aviitfUv  hrX  tokio,  and  SavEiov  tvTOKOv  is  usury,  and  not  Sa- 
v«ov  singly;  seeExod.xxii.  where  kSavst^ttv  is  taken  forsim- 
ple  lending.  (Plato  de  Leg.  lib.  v.  Arist.  fficon.  lib.  v.)  And 
therefore  the  Vulgate  here  badly  renders  iaviu  by  foeneratur. 
But  there  is  another  sense  of  SavdZnv,  which  is,  to  give,  to 
distribute  to  the  necessitous.  And  thus  Hesychius,  Savet- 
t^H,  i.  e.  ncraSi^oi  roTc  ivSdm.  And  in  another  place  he  ex- 
pounds Bavtiiv  by  ayaSrovpjeiv,  benefacere.  (See  Matt.  v.  42.) 
Calmet  says  the  sense  may  be,  He  that  does  alms,  shall  be 
in  a  condition  to  lend  to  his  neighbour ;  God  will  make  him 
rich^and  flourishing  in  his  circumstances :  or.  That  he  that 
does  alms  lendeth  (to  God)  by  doing  good  to  his  neighbour. 
(See  Prov.  xix.  17.) 

And  he  that  strengtheneth  his  hand  keepeth  the  command- 
ments.'] The  generality  of  interpreters  understand  this  of  a 
liberal  and  charitable  hand,  free  and  open  to  give,  that  such 
a  one,  by  his  acts  of  kindness  and  beneficence,  keeps  and 
fulfils  the  principal  precept  that  concerns  his  neighbour: 
loxvuv  T^  X"P''  ^^  ^^  strong  in  hand,  signifies  properly  being 
rich,  (see  Lev.  v.  7. 11.  xiv.  21,  22.  xxv.  49.  Prov.  iii.  27.) 
as  a^vvaTiiv  Toi^  xi^ai,  to  fail,  or  to  he  feeble  in  hand,  signi- 
fies the  contrary  state.  And  to  strengthen  the  poor  man's 
hand,  means  to  relieve  or  succour  him.  Thus,  Lev.  xxv.  35. 
the  commandment  is.  If  thy  brother  be  waxen  poor,  and 
fallen  into  decay — and,  as  the  Hebrew  has  it,  his  handfail- 
eth, — then  shall  thou  relieve  ;  Heb.  strengthen  him.  Grotius 
says,  the  words  of  this  sentence  are  transposed,  and  that 
the  sense  is,  He  that  keepeth  the  commandments  shall  be- 
come rich  and  powerful,  Qui  mandata  servat,  is  pravalet 
manu,  i.  e.  prcBstabit  opibus.  And  Calmet  is  of  the  same 
opinion. 

Ver.  2.  Pay  thou  thy  neighbour  again  in  due  season.  Ver. 

3.  Keep  thy  ivord  and  deal  faithfully  with  him,  and  thou 
shall  always  find  the  thing  that  is  necessary  for  thee.]  Here 
the  discourse  is  directed  to  the  borrower  (whom  the  ob- 
servation in  the  next  verse  likewise  concerns),  to  be  punc- 
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tual  in  keeping  his  promise,  and  observing  the  time  of  pay- 
ment agreed  on,  which  will  encourage  others  or  the  same 
person  to  lend  to  him  again  with  more  readiness :  that  he 
will  find  his  advantage  in  so  doing,  and  will  by  that  means 
at  all  times  have  a  prospect  of  having  his  necessities  sup- 
plied. For  it  is  not  so  much  hardness  of  heart,  as  the  fear 
of  meeting  with  one  who  may  prove  ungrateful,  or  a  cheat, 
that  discourages  men  from  lending  cheerfully,  and  assisting 
others  by  a  free  and  gratuitous  loan.  But  the  direction  here 
is,  that  notwithstanding  what  we  may  have  heard  of  others' 
bad  treatment,  or  fear  to  meet  with  ourselves,  yet  we  must 
not  be  hard-hearted ;  but  discretion  must  be  coupled  with 
brotherly-kindness,  and  worldly  prudence  with  charity. 

Ver.  4.  Many,  when  a  thing  was  lent  them,  reckoned  it  to 
be  found,  and  put  them  to  trouble  that  help  them.^  IloXXoi  w? 
tvpr\fxa  ivofuaav  Savog,  This  is  inaccurately  translated  ;  the 
sense  is.  Many  esteem  what  is  lent  them  as  their  own,  as  so 
much  gain  to  them.  For  ivpi^na,  svpemg,  i^ivptaig,  besides  the 
sense  of  finding,  signify  also  lucrum  and  emolumentum,  profit 
or  gain,  and  ivprtfia  should  be  taken  in  this  latter  sense,  both 
here  and  ver.  6.  following.  See  note  on  xx.  9.  where  tvprifia 
is  taken  in  the  sense  of  gain,  and  so  rendered  by  our  trans- 
lators. They  have  made  a  mistake  like  this,  Baruch  iii.  18. 
oiiK  ioTiv  i^ivptaiQ  Twv  cpywv  avrwv,  i.  e.  Tliey  have  no  gain 
or  profit  from  their  works,  which  they  badly  render,  whose 
works  are  not  searchable.  The  observation  of  the  wise  man 
here  is,  that  many  borrowers  would  willingly  appropriate 
to  themselves  what  they  have  taken  up,  instead  of  being 
ready  and  punctual  to  return  the  loan  in  time  to  such  as  ad- 
vanced the  money,  and  so  have  disappointed  the  creditor 
of  what  he  depended  upon  and  had  occasion  for,  and  obliged 
him  perhaps  to  recover  it  by  course  of  law  :  others,  there- 
fore, have  refused  or  been  cautious  of  lending,  on  account 
of  such  treachery  and  evil  dealing,  fearing  to  be  defrauded 
themselves,  (ver.  7.)  which  is  what  St.  Ambrose  means, 
when  he  says,  "  Cum  istum  fraudaveris  cui  debes,  postea 
in  tempore  necessitatis  non  invenies  creditorem."  (De  To- 
bia,  cap.  21.) 

Ver.  5.  Till  he  hath  received,  he  will  hiss  a  man's  hand; 
and  for  his  neighbour's  money  he  will  speak  submissly: 
but  when  he  should  repay,  he  will  prolong  the  time,  and  re- 
turn words  of  grief ,  and  complain  of  the  time.'[  To  kiss  the 
hands  of  another  was  anciently  a  ceremony  practised  only 
by  slaves.  Thus  Arrian,  aXAoc  roue  o^BaXfiovg  KarffiXtt, 
aXko^  Tov  TpdxnXov,  ol  SovXot  rag  xttpag.  (in  Epict.  lib.  i. 
cap.  19.)  And  Macrobius,  "  Invenies  dominum,  spe  lucri, 
oscula  alienorum  servorum  manibus  infigentem."  (Saturn, 
lib.  i.)  It  denotes  here  that  servility  and  baseness,  which 
a  person  who  wants  to  borrow  money  will  use  to  ingratiate 
himself,  and  his  cringing  and  fawning  likewise  by  flattering 
language  and  expressions  to  gain  his  ends.  Some  copies 
instead  of  xpriiidrwv  have  pn/xdruv,  making  no  mention  at 
all  of  money,  which  the  Vulgate  follows,  in  promissionibus 
humiliant  vocem  suam:  but  as  all  the  copies  agree  in  re- 
taining TOV  TrXijfft'oi/,  it  seems  necessary  to  follow  the  other 
reading,  as  our  translators  do.  The  following  circum- 
stances are  very  naturally  described,  and  are  the  common 
excuses  of  bad  paymasters — as,  to  say.  The  time  of  payment 
is  not  yet  come,  or  longer  time  was  expected,  and  would 
be  more  convenient, — to  complain  of  the  badness  of  the 
season,  that  it  has  been  too  dry  or  too  wet,  and  the  in- 
clemency of  it  has  occasioned  sickness,  and  loss  of  cattle, 


spoiled  their  crop,  and  hindered  them  making  money ; — or 
of  the  badness  of  the  times  in  general,  that  money  is  scarce, 
levies  high,  markets  falling,  &c. ;  and,  if  these  reasons  of 
delay  are  not  admitted,  to  give  some  careless  or  surly  an- 
swer :  for  thus  I  understand  Xo-yov  aKijSfac,  and  so  the  Ge- 
neva version  has  it,  or  to  set  the  creditor  at  defiance. 

Ver.  6.  If  he  prevail,  he  shall  hardly  receive  the  half,  and 
he  will  count  it  as  if  he  had  found  it ;  if  not,  he  hath 
deprived  him  of  his  money,  and  he  hath  gotten  him  an  enemy 
without  cause  ;  he  payeth  him  with  cursings  and  railings.] 
This  may  be  taken  in  two  different  senses,  according  as  we 
understand  it  of  the  debtor  or  creditor,  which  the  expo- 
sitors are  greatly  divided  about :  with  respect  to  the  former 
the  sense  is,  that  if  he  be  able  to  repay,  as  the  marginal 
reading  is,  and  the  Vulgate,  Si  autem  potuerit  reddere,  he 
will  with  difliculty  be  brought  to  pay  half  that  is  owing;  and 
thus  the  Geneva  version.  And  though  lie  be  able,  yet  giveth 
he  scarce  the  half  again,  and  reckoneth  the  other  half  unpaid 
as  a  thing  found;  i.  e.  as  so  much  gain  to  him,  Alterum 
dimidium  lucrifactum  putabit,  says  Grotius.  Or,  according 
to  Calmet,  that  the  debtor  reckons  by  paying  half,  that  he 
has  given  you,  as  it  were,  a  part  or  share  in  something  that 
he  had  found;  and  that  you  are  under  an  obligation  to 
him,  as  if  he  had  done  you  a  favour,  by  making  you  a 
partner  with  him  in  what  he  claims.  If  he  be  not  able  to 
pay  at  all,  the  creditor  loses  his  whole  debt,  and  all  he 
getteth  is  ill-will  and  abusive  language.  But  the  confusion 
of  this  verse  will  be  somewhat  lessened,  if  we  understand 
it  of  the  creditor, — that  if  he  be  able  to  get  any  thing,  he 
will  scarcely  receive  half,  and  that  which  he  recovers  he 
must  look  upon  as  so  much  gain  and  good  fortune,  as  the 
debtor  did  what  he  received  at  first,  ver.  4.  And  if  the 
creditor  does  not  prevail  to  get  any  part  of  his  money,  he 
hath  deprived  himself  of  it  (aiirov  for  lavTov,  as  Grabe  un- 
derstands it),  he  must  be  content  to  lose  it,  and,  in  return, 
the  debtor  turns  his  enemy  without  any  reason.  What 
follows  must  be  understood  of  the  debtor  in  either  sense ; 
and  the  treatment  there  mentioned,  for  favours  received, 
shews  the  great  baseness  and  ingratitude  of  the  borrower. 
Seneca  has  a  parallel  observation  upon  the  occasion, 
"  Araico  mutuum  me  roganti  pecuniam  si  dedero,  et  ami- 
cum  et  pecuniam  perdo." 

Ver.  8.  Yet  have  thou  patience  with  a  man  in  poor  estate, 
and  delay  not  to  shew  him  mercy.  Ver.  9.  Help  the  poor 
for  the  commandment's  sake,  and  turn  him  not  away  because 
of  his  poverty.]  Notwithstanding  what  is  before  said  of 
the  treachery  and  tricks  of  debtors,  the  wise  man  does  not 
intend  here  to  discourage  any  from  lending  altogether,  and 
doing  good  to  a  neighbour  in  that  particular.  His  advice 
is,  to  be  quick  and  ready  in  lending,  and  slow  in  re- 
demanding  ;  when  necessity  obliges  him  to  come  to  you, 
put  him  not  oflf  by  affected  delays,  nor  make  him,  through 
often  coming,  and  the  solicitations  he  is  forced  to  use,  or 
by  exacting  a  premium  from  him,  purchase  what  you  only 
lend  him.  Advance  what  he  wants  as  freely  as  if  you  never 
expected  to  have  it  again,  that  if  he  does  repay  you,  you 
may  count  it  as  so  much  unlooked-for  gain,  "  Da  quasi  non 
recepturus;  ut  lucro  cedat,  si  reddita  fuerit."  (Ambr.  de 
Tobia,  lib.  i.  cap.  3.)  And  if,  being  poor,  he  asks  for  a 
longer  time  of  indulgence,  wait  with  patience,  and  press 
him  not  to  pay  instantly,  if  he  is  not  in  a  condition  to  do 
it;  nor  oblige  him  to  it  by  any  severity,  nor  exact  any  thing 
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for  forbearance.  To  enforce  the  duty  of  doing  good  fo  the 
poor,  by  a  free  and  gratuitous  loan,  he  derives  the  obli- 
gation from  the  revealed  will  of  God,  and  the  precept 
referred  to  is  probably  Deut.  xv.  18.  If  there  be  among 
you  a  poor  man,  thou  shalt  open  thine  hand  wide  unto  him, 
and  shall  surely  lend  him  sufficient  for  his  need.  St.  Am- 
brose reasons  well  upon  this  head.  If  you  do  not  assist 
your  brother,  but  for  some  advantage  only  you  propose  to 
yourself;  if  you  do  not  lend  to  him  but  on  the  prospect  or 
promise  of  usury  and  interest,  what  merit  is  there  in  the 
action,  or  what  do  you  more  than  a  mere  heathen?  Is 
it  any  instance  of  humanity  to  exact  and  draw  from  the 
poor,  when  thou  wouldest  be  thought  to  relieve  him? 
Or  does  it  deserve  to  be  called  charity,  when  your  only 
view  in  lending  is  to  raise  some  profit  to  yourself?  And, 
complaining  of  some  usurers  in  his  time,  who  took  advan- 
tage of  the  necessities  of  the  poor,  he  adds,  "  Foecundus 
etiam  vobis  est  pauper  ad  quaestum  ;  talis  humanitas,  ut 
spolietis  etiam  cum  subvenitis."  (Ibid.) 

Ver.  10.  Lose  thy  money  for  thy  brother  and  thy  friend, 
and  let  it  not  rust  under  a  stone,  to  be  lost.']  Though  a  ne- 
cessary caution  is  to  be  observed  \vith  respect  to  others, 
yet  where  a  friend  or  brother  is  in  necessity,  and  wants 
something  of  thee,  give  it  him  freely  and  generously,  with- 
out any  prospect  or  covenant  of  a  return.  Amicorum  om- 
nia communia,  and  therefore  thy  friend  claims  a  share  with 
thee.  If  a  friend  or  brother  is  taken  here  in  a  larger  sense, 
as  signifying  any  one  of  the  Jewish  race  or  human  species, 
it  may  then  be  considered  as  a  piece  of  advice  to  be  cha- 
ritable in  general.  'AjroXtirov  dpyipiov  is  not  strictly  to  be 
understood ;  for  what  is  given  in  this  manner,  even  though 
there  are  no  hopes  of  a  return,  is  improperly  called  losing 
it ;  on  the  contrary,  it  is  employing  our  money  so  advan- 
tageously, that  there  is  no  gain  under  heaven  equal  to  such 
a  loss.  It  means  rather  parting  with  what  is  valuable,  and 
so  it  is  used.  Matt.  x.  39.  What  follows,  l£t  it  not  rust 
under  a  stone,  to  be  lost,  the  Geneva  version  renders.  Let 
it  not  rust  under  a  stone,  to  thy  destruction,  tic  d-moXnav ; 
for  an  account  will  be  demanded  of  all  treasure  hid  unpro- 
fitably  in  the  earth,  or  wrapped  up  in  a  napkin.  Several 
reasons  are  here  assigned  against  hiding  or  hoarding  up 
money : — 1.  It  contracts  rust.  2.  It  is  liable  to  be  lost,  as 
not  being  known  of  perhaps  by  any  other  than  the  owner, 
who  may  chance  to  die  without  discovering  it.  3.  It  is  of 
no  use,  and  may  as  well  be  lost,  and  would  be  of  great  help 
and  service  to  many  necessitous  persons,  if  given  or  lent 
to  them.  It  seems  from  hence  probable,  that  the  Jews 
sometimes  hid  their  money  in  the  earth,  (see  xx.  30.)  and 
placed  upon  or  near  it  a  stone  for  a  mark;  and  there  are 
instances  in  history  of  money  being  found  under  such  stones 
accidentally.  (See  Paul.  Diacon.  Hist.  Longobar.  lib.  iii. 
cap.  G.) 

Ver.  12.  Shut  up  alms  in  thy  storehouses,  and  it  shall  de- 
liver thee  from  all  affliction.]  Mercy  or  charity  shall  be- 
friend a  man  when  he  himself  stands  most  in  need  of  help ; 
and,  when  there  is  little  hope  of  safety  elsewhere,  the  good 
deeds  which  he  has  done  shall  rescue  him  from  troubles, 
or  greatly  alleviate  them,  and  in  the  time  of  public  danger 
shall  be  his  shield  and  buckler.  There  is  the  like  observa- 
tion, xl.  24.  Brethren  and  help  are  against  the  time  of  trou- 
ble, but  alms  shall  deliver  more  than  both.  This  and  the 
foregoing  verse  are  of  the  same  import  with,  and  perhaps 


taken  from,  Prov.  xi.  4.  Riches  profit  not  in  the  day  of 
wrath,  but  righteousness  delivereth  from  death.  "  Nun- 
quam  memini  (says  St.  Jerome)  me  legisse  mali  morte 
defunctum,  qui  libenter  opera  charitatis  exhibuit,  habet 
enim  multos  intercessores,  et  impossibile  est  multorura 
preces  non  exaudiri."  The  Psalmist  confirms  the  same 
from  his  own  observation,  Psal.  xxxvii.  25.  The  Vulgate 
renders.  Conclude  eleemosynam  in  corde  pauperis,  et  hac 
pro  te  exorabit  ab  omni  malo.  And  St.  Cyprian  has  the 
same  reading.  Test.  adv.  Jud.  lib.  iii.  And  indeed  this 
seems  more  agreeable  to  the  context.  The  sense  of  the 
passage,  according  to  our  translation,  is.  Let  not  thy  store- 
houses or  granaries  be  for  thine  own  use  only,  but  let  the 
poor  man  have  some  comfortable  share  with  thee ;  nourish, 
feed,  clothe  him,  succour  him  in  his  necessity,  and  by  that 
means  you  will  lay  up  your  treasure  in  a  place  of  safety 
and  security ;  or  rather,  you  will  lodge  it  in  heaven  before 
thee,  to  procure  an  entrance  for  thee.  Salvian  says,  the 
good  and  charitable  provide  in  this  manner  for  an  easier 
passage  thither :  "  Expedites  se  non  putant  ad  sequendum 
Deum,  nisi  omnia  prius  carnalium  sarcinarum  impedi- 
menta projecerint,  simul  ut  more  hominum  commigran- 
tium,  prius  ad  locum  habitaculi  sul  res  suas  transferunt 
qudm  seipsos :  scilicet  ut  cum  universa,  quae  ad  se  perti- 
nent, transtulerint,  tunc  ipsi  ad  plenam  ac  refertam  bonis 
immortalibus  domum,  praemissa  rerum  omnium  facultate, 
commigrent."    (Lib.  iv.  cont.  Avarit.) 

Ver.  14.  Alt  honest  man  is  surety  for  his  neighbour.]  i.  e. 
He  will  be  bound  for  him,  if  his  credit  and  security  are 
wanted  or  insisted  upon,  and  will  be  a  means  to  settle  af- 
fairs, and  make  his  neighbour  safe  and  easy.  But  great 
discretion  is  necessary  to  be  used  in  such  an  ofiice  of  kind- 
ness ;  it  must  be  done  only  to  persons  of  honour,  and  such 
as  are  deserving  of  the  favour,  whose  soul  is  too  noble  and 
great  to  turn  such  an  act  of  kindness  to  the  damage  or  dis- 
advantage of  the  sponsor.  Solomon  often  condemns  sure- 
tyship, (Prov.  vi.  1.  xi.  15.  xvii.  18.  xx.  16.  xxli.  26.)  by 
reason  of  the  many  inconveniences  and  accidents  which 
attend  it  on  account  of  the  baseness  and  carelessness  of 
many  debtors  in  satisfying  their  creditors,  and  thereby  sa- 
crificing their  friends,  and  involving  them  in  much  expense 
and  trouble.  Our  author  speaks  more  cautiously  himself 
upon  this  head,  (viii.  13.)  and  reckons  it  as  a  thing  certain, 
that  he  that  engages  for  another's  debt  will  be  condemned 
at  last  to  pay  it :  so  that  when  he  says  here  that  an  honest 
or  good  man,  avrjp  dyaObc,  will  be  surety  for  his  neighbour, 
he  must  mean  that  the  principles  of  religion,  or,  however, 
of  humanity,  are  too  strong  with  a  tender-hearted  charita- 
ble man,  to  suffer  him  to  see  one  of  his  own  species,  and 
perhaps  neighbourhood  and  acquaintance,  dragged  to  pri- 
son, to  be  fast  bound  there  in  misery  andiron,  without  such 
a  sympathy  and  yearning  of  his  bowels  as  will  incline  him 
to  take  pity  on,  and  be  a  sponsor  for,  such  an  unhappy  ob- 
ject, even  at  his  own  peril,  and  perhaps  against  his  own 
judgment  in  point  of  prudence. 

Ver.  15.  Forget  not  the  friendship  of  thy  surety,  for  he 
hath  given  his  life  for  thee.]  There  are  securities  or  bails 
of  two  sorts ;  the  one  is  personal,  body  for  body,  life  for, 
life,  such  as  that  mentioned,  1  Kings  xx.  39.  and  that  of 
Reuben  answering  for  Benjamin,  Gen.  xliii.  9.  And  the 
like  may  be  observed  of  some  prisoners  and  condemned 
persons,  upon  whose  escape  there  is  an  obligation,  accord- 
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ing  to  the  laws  of  some  states,  upon  their  keepers,  who  en- 
gaged for  their  appearance,  to  undergo  the  punishment  in 
their  stead.  This  sort  of  security  the  author  probably  may 
mean,  from  that  expression,  tie  hath  given  his  life  for  thee, 
Trjv  ^f/vxnv  airrov  xnrip  (tov.  The  other  concerns  money  mat- 
ters, and  is  the  engaging  for  another's  debt  in  a  limited 
time,  and  thereby,  in  effect,  taking  it  upon  ourselves.  This 
sort  of  bail  may  also  be  intended  here;  for  by  life,  in  this 
writer,  is  often  meant  victus,  or  that  sustenance  which  is 
chiefly  necessary  to  it.  (See  ver.  21,  22.)  And  so  of  the 
poor  widow  in  the  gospel  it  is  said,  that  she  flung  into  the 
treasury,  oXov  rhv  ^iov  avrqc,  totitm  victum  suum,  Vulgate : 
(Mark  xii.  44.)  so  that  the  meaning  here  may  be,  that  the 
sponsor,  by  engaging  in  another's  cause,  pledges  his  own 
fortunes  and  substance,  and  makes  them  liable  to  the 
penalty  of  the  debt.  The  formula  fidejussionis,  as  used  by 
tlie  ancients,  with  respect  to  both  these  sorts,  is  extant  in 
Ulpian:  "  Qaantam  pecuniam  Titio  credidero,  fide  tua 
esse  jubes  1"  Do  you  answer  for  as  much  money  as  I  shall 
lend  Titius,  and  take  all  the  danger  upon  yourself  7  says  the 
creditor;  to  which  the  surety  answereid,  "  Fide  mea  jubeo," 
and  was  called  prces;  i.  e.  "  Sponsorem  se  praestans."  The 
form  with  respect  to  life  or  liberty,  was,  "  In  quantum 
ilium  condemnari  ex  bona  fide  oportebit,  tantum  fide  tua 
esse  jubes  ?"  And  the  answer  was  as  before,  "  Fide  mea 
jubeo."  The  surety  in  this  case  was  called  vas,  "  quasi 
pro  reo  ad  tribunal  vadens."  (See  Varro  de  Ling.  Lat.  lib.  v.) 
Ausonius  mentions  and  explains  both  these  in  the  following 
verses : 

"  Quis  subit  in  poenam  capital!  judicio  ?    Vas. 

Quis,  cum  lex  fuerit  nummaria,  quis  dabitur?    Praes." 

Ver.  19.  A  wicked  man  transgressing  the  commandments 
of  the  Lord  shall  fall  into  suretyship  ;  and  he  that  under- 
taJceth  and  followeth  other  men's  business  for  gain  shall  fall 
into  suits.]  It  is  so  great  a  misfortune  and  calamity  to  be 
bound  for  a  thoughtless,  ungrateful,  and  perhaps  tricking 
debtor,  who,  when  himself  is  secured,  thinks  no  more  of 
his  friend,  and  overlooks  all  the  kindness  shewed  him,  (for 
so  Grotius  understands  dyaOa  lyyvov,  ver.  16.)  that  the  au- 
thor may  be  excused  for  wishing  this  may  be  the  portion  of 
a  sinner  only  to  chastise  him.  The  words  may  be  con- 
sidered either  as  a  wish,  as  Calmet  takes  them,  or  a  de- 
nouncing of  God's  judgments,  as  Grotius  and  our  transla- 
tors understand  them.  According  to  the  former  accepta- 
tion, the  sense  is.  May  the  plague  of  an  ill-placed  surety- 
ship not  fall  to  the  lot  of  the  friendly  and  well-meaning ; 
but  such  as  are  themselves  knavishly  inclined,  have  it  for 
their  scourge  :  may  officious  informers,  restless  promoters 
of  law-suits,  and  busy  intermeddlers  in  other  affairs,  bar- 
reters,  and  such  as  encourage  and  undertake  scandalous 
causes,  and  infamous  sorts  of  business,  for  mere  filthy 
lucre,  lose  their  ends,  and  suffer  by  such  dishonest  under- 
takings: may  the  charges  occasioned  through  their  villany, 
fall  upon  them,  and  themselves  be  made  public  examples  of 
disgrace  and  infamy !  Let  this  particularly  be  the  punish- 
ment of  such  who  are  sureties  for  and  engage  to  conduct 
any  piece  of  knavery  and  wickedness ;  but  such  as  are  ho- 
nest in  their  intention,  and  mean  only  the  good  and  service 
of  their  neighbour,  in  what  they  undertake  or  promise  for, 
may  such  fall  into  no  disaster,  nor  suffer  for  their  generous 
acts  of  kindness.    The  next  verse  contains  the  conclusion 


of  all  that  is  here  said  about  suretyship,  and  the  advice  at 
last  is  briefly  this :  Help  your  neighbour,  as  far  as  you  can 
safely,  out  of  any  strait  or  difficulty;  but  beware  that  you 
be  not  ruined  yourself  by  any  rash  engagement,  or  fall  into 
the  same  circumstemces,  by  endeavouring  to  oblige  or  res- 
cue him.  Neither  pity  nor  friendship  demands  so  much  as 
to  exchange  condition  with  the  person  you  relieve,  and,  in 
order  to  make  another  easy,  to  make  one's  self  and  family 
miserable.  Such  compliments  as  are  inconsistent  with  self- 
preservation  may  well  be  dispensed  with,  and  a  denial  in 
this  case  is  the  voice  of  nature  and  reason. 

Ver.  21.  The  chief  thing  for  life  is  water,  and  bread,  and 
clothing,  and  a  house  to  cover  shame.]  The  wise  man 
here  shews,  that  nature  is  content  with  a  very  little.  The 
whole  of  what  is  necessary,  if  brought  within  proper 
bounds,  is,  food,  raiment,  and  a  lodging  to  cover  shame. 
These  may  perhaps  seem  to  be  transposed,  as  clothing 
more  properly  covers  shame  ;  but  if  we  attend  to  the  cott- 
text,  the  present  reading  may  be  justified,  and  a  house  be 
as  well  said  to  cover  shame,  as  the  want  of  a  certain  fixed 
dwelling  exposes  a  man  to  disgrace ;  lodging  too  is  as  ne- 
cessary to  screen  and  guard,  as  clothing  is  to  cover  our 
nakedness.  Jansenius  says,  that  a  victus  is  here  described 
by  water  and  bread  :  so  vestitus  includes  raiment  and  lodg- 
ing, both  of  which  are  necessary  coverings ;  that  as  the 
simplicity  of  the  former  is  designed  to  restrain  luxury,  so 
the  bare  mention  of  house  and  clothes  was  intended  to 
prevent  pride  in  apparel,  or  in  stately  and  magnificent 
buildings.  Grotius  does  not  consider  Ifianov  kol  oIkoq,  as 
distinct  particulars,  but  makes  the  latter  exegetical  of  the 
former,  as  if  the  reading  was,  Ifiauov  Be  oTkoc  koAvtttwv 
aaxrifiocTvvijv,  vestimentum  vero  est  domus  (portatilis)  obtegens 
ea  qua  nuda  dedecent.  This  exposition,  it  must  be  con- 
fessed, seems  somewhat  forced  ;  but  thus  much  must  be 
acknowledged,  that  our  author,  in  the  ennmeration  of  the 
necessaries  of  life,  (xxxix.  26.)  omits  this  of  lodging, 
as  does  St.  Paul,  1  Tim.  vi.  8.  Drusius's  comment  is, 
"  Quaedam  domi  honesta  sunt,  et  eadem  foris,  aut  sub  dio 
turpia ;"  as  if  he  referred  to  Deut.  xxiii.  13.  where  it  must  be 
confessed  the  very  phrase  of  this  writer,  KokxnPai  rriv  daxvfio- 
aiivriv,  does  occur,  but  the  occasion  is  scarce  of  moment 
enough  to  be  here  inserted.  Terence  includes  all  the  three 
particulars  here  mentioned,  "  Victus,  vestitus,  quo  in 
tectum  te  receptes  ;"  (Heauton.  v.  2.)  and  Juvenal  deter- 
mines a  sufficiency  to  be  "  in  quantum  sitis  atque  fames  et 
frigora  poscunt,"  Sat.  xiv.  where  frigora  alludes  to  both 
sorts  of  covering.  Seneca  has  a  passage  still  more  per- 
tinent and  explicit,  "  Cibus  famem  sedet,  potus  sitim  ex- 
tinguat,  vestis  arceat  frigus,  domus  munimeutum  sit  ad- 
versus  corpori  infesta."  (Epist.  8.) 

Ver.  23.,2ic  it  little  or  much,  hold  thee  contented,  that  thou 
hear  not  the  reproach  of  thy  house.']  'OvtiSta/iov  otKiag  aov. 
The  sense  of  which  reading  seems  to  be.  If  a  man  be  con- 
tented with  his  present  condition,  though  it  be  but  a  mean 
one,  he  will  not  through  murmuring  at  it  disoblige  his 
parents  or  relations,  as  if  he  was  ashamed  of  them ;  nor, 
through  ambition  or  forwardness,  as  Drusius  understands 
it,  be  the  occasion  that  the  meanness  of  his  family  and  cir- 
cumstances be  known  and  reflected  on.  The  Vulgate  ren- 
ders, Et  improperium  peregrinationis  non  audies,  which 
is  more  agreeable  to  the  context.  The  true  reading  there- 
fore probably  is,  ovtidtanbv  TrapoiKt'ac  ov  /o)  aicovo^c*  '•  *• 
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You  will  not  expose  yourself  to  the  reproach  and  insult  of 
the  rich  and  powerful  by  thrusting  yourself  amongst  them, 
when  you  can  live  in  peace  and  comfort  at  home ;  and 
being  satisfied  with  your  own  homely  fare,  you  will  avoid 
beingreckoned  a  sponger  and  an  intruder,  nor  be  forced  upon 
mean  and  servile  compliances.  The  loss  of  liberty  is  too 
valuable  an  exchange  for  a  false  smile,  or  an  accidental 
entertainme  nt;  and  he  that  is  of  an  unsettled  temper  and 
dissatisfied  with  his  own  condition,  though  it  be  but  ordinary 
and  mean,  will  bi.  a  slave  all  his  life.  "  Serviet  esternum, 
qui  parvo  nesciet  uti,  cui  non  conveniat  sua  res."  (Hor.) 
Grotius  understands  by  ovuSLtrfibv  TrapoiKiag,  travelling 
abroad,  and  leaving  one's  own  country,  and  meeting  with 
such  sneers  and  affronts  as  sometimes  happen  with  fo- 
reigners ;  but  the  former  sense  seems  preferable.  Solomon 
gives  the  like  advice,  and  for  the  same  reason.  Withdraw 
thy  foot  from  thy  neighbour's  liouse,  lest  he  be  weary  of  thee 
and  so  hate  thee.  (Prov.  xxv.  17.)  Phocylides  gives  the 
like  caution : — 

M»iS'  aXXou  wapa  Banoc  tBoiC  fficw/BaXta'/ua  rpairitirjQ, 
'AXX'  avb  oliuio)v  ^i6rwv  (payioig  avifSptarog. 

Ver.  2i.  It  isa  miserable  life  to  go  from  house  to  house; 
for  where  thou  art  a  stranger  thou  darest  not  open  thy 
mouth.]  i.  e.  To  talk  or  complain,  De  summis  injuriis  os 
suum  aperire  non  posse.  (Syr.)  Calmet  understands  this 
of  the  poor  and  needy,  who,  being  in  want  of  necessaries, 
go  from  house  to  house,  asking  for  alms,  and  seeking  a 
lodging,  whose  manner  of  life  sufiiciently  speaks  a  variety 
of  wretchedness.  It  is  observable  that  the  Psalmist,  among 
other  imprecations  against  the  wicked  and  ungodly,  adds 
this  instance  of  misery  and  unhappiness:  Let  his  children 
be  vagabonds,  and  beg  their  bread;  let  them  seek  it  also  out 
of  desolate  places.  (Psal.  cix.  9.)  According  to  this  inter- 
pretation, the  advice  here  is  not  very  imlikc  that  direction 
given  by  our  Saviour,  Luke  x.  7.  Go  not  from  house  to 
liouse  ;  it  being  the  life  of  vagrants  and  beggars,  and  a  dis- 
grace to  persons  of  character,  and  therefore  particularly 
improper  for  his  apostles,  who  were  so  highly  commis- 
sioned. But  I  would  rather  understand  this  observation 
of  the  wise  man's  of  retainers  to  great  families,  levee- 
hunters,  and  such  as  either  have  no  house  of  their  own,  or 
seldom  are  at  liberty  to  come  near  it,  and  prefer  a  splendid 
slavery  to  content  and  freedom  within  their  own  walls. 
Solomon  aptly  compares  such  to  a  bird  that  deserts  its 
nest :  As  a  bird  that  wanders  from  her  nest,  so  is  a  man 
that  wandereth  from  his  place.  The  Greek  is  much 
stronger  and  closer  to  our  purpose :  'Qairtp  urav  opvtov  ku- 
TairiraaOi^  in  tviq  iSiac  voaaiag,  ovrwc  uvSrpwirug  SouXovtcu,  &Tav 
airo^evwaO^  tie  rHiv  Idiwv  tottwv.    (Prov.  xxvii.  8.) 

Ver.  25.  Thou  shall  entertain  and  feast,  and  have  no 
thanks;  moreover  thou  shall  hear  bitter  words.}  tSivutc  »cai 
voTulg  ilc  dxapiara.  Grotius's  conjecture  here  is  very  in- 
genious, lievitig  Koi  itotjeIc  elc  aptara'  i.  e.  When  you  have 
fed  them  of  the  best,  and  made  much  of  them  in  all  respects, 
they  will  afi"ront  you.  Some  copies  have  ^tvitig  kciX  TrontXg 
dxapioTovg,  which  the  Vulgate  follows,  and  it  afl'ords  a  good 
sense;  i.  e.  After  all  your  trouble  and  expense,  you  will 
find  you  have  entertained  such  as  will  prove  ungrateful,  and 
shall  hear  something  unhandsome  or  disagreeable  from 
them :  viz.  what  follows  in  the  two  next  verses,  or  some 
such  insult  and  rudeness.    And  thus  the  Geneva  version, 


Thou  shall  lodge  and  feed  unthankful  men,  and  after  shall 
have  bitter  words  for  the  same,  saying,  &c.  And  so  the 
Arabic,  I  think  the  confusion  will  be  lessened,  if  we  read 
with  the  Vulgate  in  the  third  person,  and  understand  this 
and  the  two  following  verses  of  the  imperious  master  of  the 
house,  that  he  will  entertain  you,  and  give  you  to  eat  and 
drink  of  the  best,  and  at  the  same  time  will  reproach  you 
in  some  bitter  and  afiironting  manner. 

Ver.  26.  Come,  thou  stranger,  and  furnish  a  table,  and 
feed  me  of  that  thou  hast  ready.]  Probably  this  is  spoken 
by  the  lordly  owner  of  the  house,  by  way  of  insult  and 
sneer,  as  knowing  the  incapacity  of  the  stranger,  called 
such  by  way  of  reproach,  to  give  an  entertainment :  or  it 
may  contain  a  real  demand,  to  provide  an  entertainment 
for  himself  and  friepds,  which  seems  probable  from  Prov. 
xxiii.  1,  2.  in  the  LXX.  where  the  wise  man  reminds  the 
guest  at  some  great  table  to  observe  what  is  set  before  him, 
and  to  prepare  to  make  the  like  in  return,  'Eav  KaOia^g  dtm- 
vtTv  eiri  rpairiZvc  ivvaarov,  voryrHq  v6u  ra  ■KapaOkfiiva  aoi.  , . 
alSwe  on  Toiavra  ae  Stl  irapaaKivadai,  The  Arabic  indeed 
takes  it  otherwise.  Recede  a  nobis  ut  mensam  apponanms, 
tu  vero  inter  mantis  tuas  comede,  intimating,  that  his  pre- 
sence was  troublesome,  that  he  stood  in  the  way,  should 
content  himself  with  some  fragments  and  be  gone,  as  not 
worthy  to  make  one  among  such  company :  but  this  comes 
too  near  the  sense  of  the  next  verse.  The  term  TrapeXOe  in  the 
beginning  of  this  verse  may  be  considered  as  an  expletive, 
rather  as  an  ornament  of  speech,  than  of  any  real  significa- 
tion. See  instances  of  this  Josh,  xviii.  17.  Luke  xii.  37. 
xvii.  7. 

Ver.  27.  Give  place,  thou  stranger,  to  an  honourable  man, 
my  brother  cometh  to  be  lodged,  and  I  have  need  of  mine 
house.]  "EseXOe,  napoiKt,  aTTo  irpoawTTov  8o?7ie'  i.  e.  Arise  and 
be  gone  from  before  a  person  of  figure  and  station,  a  mag- 
nificentia  convivarum.  (Arab.)  I  shall  be  ashamed  to  have 
such  a  one  of  low  birth  and  mean  appearance  seen  at  my 
table,  among  guests  of  great  distinction  and  nice  taste. 
Grotius  fancies  an  allusion  here,  and  makes  the  sense  to 
be.  Depart  from  my  house,  thou  stranger,  and  profane  it 
not  by  thy  presence :  thou  shouldest  no  more  be  seen  there 
than  in  the  temple;  to  which  strangers,  according  to  Jose- 
phus  and  the  Jewish  writers,  had  no  admittance.  The  op- 
position in  this  light  is  beautiful.  The  sense  of  the  first 
part  is  much  the  same  with  that  of  St,  Luke,  g6c  tottov  Iv 
TiixoTtpt^  aov,  (xiv.  19.)  and  our  translation  of  this  passage 
is  very  like  it.  The  author  shuts  up  the  chapter  with  the 
reflection,  how  very  disagreeable  and  mortifying  such  con- 
temptuous treatment  must  be  to  a  man  of  understanding 
and  real  worth,  who  is  neither  fond  to  intrude  himself  like 
other  iropertinents,  nor  ignorant  of  the  devoirs  due  to  his 
superiors,  as  persons  void  of  education  are ;  nor  thought 
unworthy  by  persons  who  esteem  merit,  though  in  a  plain  or 
unfashionable  garb,  to  be  admitted  into  the  best  company. 

CHAP.   XXX. 

Ver.  1.  JlIe  that  loveth  his  son,  causeth  him  oft  to  feel  the 
rod,  that  he  may  have  joy  of  him  in  tlie  end.]  See  xxii.  6'. 
When  the  wise  man  here  says,  that  he  that  loveth  his  son, 
tvSaXEX'V*'  natTTiyac  avrio,  a  due  abatement  must  be  made  ; 
for  the  meaning  cannot  be,  that  a  loving  father  should  be 
continually  beating  his  son.  Our  translators  therefore  have, 
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with  great  tenderness  as  well  as  judgment,  rendered  it  by 
often  chastising;  and  so  the  Syriac  has  it.  Solomon  has 
many  passages  to  the  same  eflfect;  Prov.  xiii.  24.  xxii.  15. 
xxiii.  13, 14.  Nothing  is  of  more  importance,  either  for 
the  interest  of  particular  families  or  the  good  of  the  state 
in  general,  than  a  right  education  of  children.  Upon  this 
depends  the  welfare  and  happiness  of  parents,  and  even 
that  of  the  community.  (Plato,  lib.  ii.  de  Repub.  Aristot. 
Polit.  lib.  vi.  Cic.  de  Offic.  lib.  ii.)  But  the  education  of 
children  can  never  be  rightly  managed,  nor  happily  exe- 
cuted, without  some  severity  towards  them,  to  suppress 
their  sallies,  correct  their  faults,  and  keep  them  in  their 
duty :  and  though  the  tender  age  of  children  demands  some 
indulgence,  yet,  as  soon  as  the  passions  begin  to  appear, 
and  the  inclinations  of  nature  to  discover  themselves  in  a 
dangerous  and  faulty  manner,  a  parent  should  betimes  sub- 
due the  growing  evil,  discountenance  all  ill  habits  or  loose 
talk,  by  reproof,  threats,  or  even  the  discipline  of  stripes. 
For  if  prudence  will  not  permit  a  parent  too  much  to  de- 
mean himself  to  children's  humours,  or  to  suffer  misbe- 
coming freedoms,  lest  such  a  feimiliarity  should  abate  of 
the  reverence  and  submission  due  to  them,  much  less 
should  he  be  pleased  with  or  laugh  at  their  vices,  or 
reckon  that  as  a  sign  of  a  promising  genius,  which  indi- 
cates only  an  early  rankness  and  badness  of  the  soil.  The 
being  thus  strict,  as  to  their  conduct  and  behaviour,  is  the 
way  to  have  joy  of  children  in  the  end ;  lir  itrx^art^  avrov, 
which  the  Vulgate,  Arabic,  and  our  version,  understand  of 
the  father's  comfort  in  his  old  age  from  a  child  so  brought 
up.  The  Syriac  applies  it  to  the  child,  and  takes  tTr'  laxa- 
T(j)  adverbially.  But  then  the  reading  should  be,  "va  tit- 
<j>pavOif  £7r'  £<TxaT<()  in  avT(f,  as  it  is  expressed  in  the  follow- 
ing verse. 

Ver.  2.  He  that  chastiseth  his  son  shall  have  joy  of  him.'] 
TlaiBtvetv  has  two  senses,  either  to  teach  or  to  correct;  the 
Vulgate  renders  in  the  f^ymer ;  we  may  understand  it  here 
in  both  senses,  for  teaching  often  is  forwarded  by  correc- 
tion ;  and  a  parent,  who  brings  up  a  child  under  the  appre- 
hension of  it,  or  the  occasional  use  of  it,  shall  bring  him  to 
more  good,  or  have  greater  good  by  him,  as  the  margin  has 
it,  than  one  who  is  over-fond  and  indulgent  in  all  respects. 
The  Vatican  and  Hoeschelius  have  ovriatTm  It"  avri^,  which 
seems  preferable  to  the  other  reading,  tv^pav^vaerai  In-' 
avTt^,  as  it  prevents  tautology,  and  the  too  quick  repetition 
of  the  same  phrase,  and  ovimrai  may  be  taken  too  in  the 
sense  of  our  version;  for  thus  it  is  used,  Philem.  ver.  20. 
Nat,  aScX^E,  t-yw  trov  ovalnnv  iv  Kvpiif,  Yea,  brother,  let  me 
have  joy  of  thee  in  the  Lord,  which  makes  it  probable  that 
ovnairai  avrov  is  the  better  reading.  Solomon  expresses 
the  sense  of  this  verse,  Prov.  xxix.  17.  Correct  thy  son, 
and  he  shall  give  thee  rest,  avaTavan  <tc,  i.  e.  refresh  and 
comfort  thee.  See  Ecclus.  iii.  6.  And  shall  give  delight 
unto  thy  soul.  The  Vulgate  renders,  laudabitur  in  eo,  pro- 
bably from  a  corrupt  copy,  which  had  aivvatrm,  an  easy 
alteration  from  ovi)aiTai ;  though  even  in  that  there  is  good 
sense, — that  people  will  compliment  a  father  upon  a  hopeful 
son,  whose  acknowledged  learning,  prudent  conduct,  and 
happy  disposition,  shew  both  the  benefit  of  a  good  educa- 
tion and  the  parent's  care  and  wisdom  in  bestowing  it. 

Ver.  3.  He  that  teacheth  his  son,  grieveth  the  enemy;  and 
before  his  friends  he  shall  rejoice  of  him.]  IlapaZn^dxTu  rhv 
ixOpov,  shall  be  envied  by  his  enemies,  inimici  sui  invidiam 


excitat,  Syriac ;  and  the  Tigurine  version  is  to  the  same  pur- 
pose :  I.  e.  They  shall  be  afraid,  lest  a  son  so  wisely  edu- 
cated and  so  well  accomplished,  should  hereafter  appear 
to  their  disgrace,  disappoint  their  malice,  and  scourge  their 
wickedness,  ver.  6.     Of  such  children,  whose  spirit  pro- 
mises to  redress  their  father's  wrongs,  and  appear  for  his 
safety  and  glory,  we  are  to  understand  the  Psalmist,  when 
he  says,  Happy  is  the  man  that  hath  his  quiver  full  of  them, 
they  shall  not  be  ashamed  when  they  speak  with  their  ene- 
mies in  the  gate.  (Psal.  cxxvii.  6.)  On  the  contrary,  their  re- 
lations and  friends  triumph  in  persons  of  such  worth,  and 
place  their  safety  and  future  fortune  in  them.     The  like  is 
true  of  spiritual  attainments :  for  the  satisfaction  and  credit 
of  the  instructor  rise  in  proportion  to  the  catechumen's 
improvement,  and  his  future  reward  will  be  accordingly. 
Thus  St.  Paul  says  of  his  converts,   his  children  in  the 
Lord,  brought  up  in  his  holy  nurture  and  admonition,  and 
improving  under  it  unto  all  pleasing,  that  they  are  his 
crown,  his  glory,  and  his  joy.  (1  Thess.  ii.  20.)    The  gift 
of  education,  especially  in  the  way  of  godliness,  is  above 
that  of  birth,  and  a  natural  father  hath  less  to  boast  of 
than  a  spiritual  instructor.     Seneca  has  some  fine  senti- 
ments upon  this  subject ;  the  following  speech  of  a  virtuous 
and  deserving  son  to  his  father,  can  scarce  be  paralleled : 
"  Non  est  bonum  vivere,  sed  bene  vivere.    At  bene  vivo, 
sed  potui  et  male,  hoc  tantum  est  tuum  quod  vivo.    Si  vitam 
imputes  mihi  per  se  nudam,  egentem  consiliis,  et  id  ut  mag- 
num bonum  jactas,  cogita  te  mihi  imputare  muscarum  ac 
vermium  bonum.     Si  bene  vivo,  in  ipso  beneficium  majus 
quam  quod  dederas,  recepisti :  tu  enim  me  mihi  rudem  et 
imperitum  dedisti ;   ego  tibi  filium,  qualem  genuisse  gau- 
deres."   (Lib.  iii.  de  Benef.  cap.  3.) 

Ver.  4.  Though  his  father  die,  yet  he  is  as  though  he  were 
not  dead,  for  he  hath  left  one  behind  that  is  like  himself] 
'ErtXsvTjjcrtv  avTOv  6  irarfip,   Koi  die  ovk  airiOavtv.      Literally, 
his  father  died,  and  is  as  though  he  was  not  dead.    And  so 
the  Vulgate,  Mortuus  est  pater,  et  quasi  non  est  mortuus. 
But  the  rendering  of  the  Arabic  is  more  to  be  admired  for 
the  pretty  turn,  Moritur  iste,  superstitem  relinquens  sui  simi- 
lem,  imo  non  moritur,  quia  sui  similem  relinqtdt.     It  is  a 
most  sensible  pleasure  and  comfort  to  a  good  father  in  his 
lifetime  to  see  his  children  daily  copying  him,  treading 
in  his  steps,  and  transcribing  his  virtues ;  and  when  age 
reminds  him  of  his  mortality,  he  meets  death  through  this 
pleasing  prospect  with  calmness  and  composure;  nor  are 
his  last  moments  disturbed  and  imbittered  with  any  un- 
grateful reflection  about  their  future  welfare,  as  knowing 
that  he  leaves  behind  him  such  as  are  heirs  of  his  virtues 
as  well  as  his  fortunes.    He  considers  them  as  his  image 
and  representatives,  as  his  own  bowels,  as  living  monu- 
ments of  himself,  nor  need  he  be  at  any  expense  to  perpe- 
tuate his  memory.     Such  a  father  will  never  be  forgotten 
while  the  children  continue  to  wear  his  likeness,  nor  will 
his  friends  and  acquaintance  scarce  miss  him  when  he  is 
gone :  he  talks  with  them  in  their  looks,  and  instructs  them 
still  by  their  prudence  and  example.    On  the  contrary,  no- 
thing is  more  afflicting  than  for  a  man  to  leave  behind  him 
degenerate  children,  and  such  as  are  vicious  and  ill-dis- 
posed ;  for  a  man,  whose  labour  has  been  in  wisdom,  and 
in  knowledge,  and  in  equity,  to  leave  his  portion  f  o  one  who 
hath  not  and  will  not  labour  (herein,  through  the  uncom- 
fortable prospect  of  an  unworthy  and  worthless  offspring 
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to  succeed  him,  his  days  are  sorrows,  and  his  travels  grief. 
(Eccles.  ii.  21.)  This  and  the  two  following  verses  are 
very  beautiful,  and  shew  the  masterly  pen  of  a  second  So- 
lomon.    (See  Prol.) 

Ver.  7.  He  that  maketh  too  much  of  his  son,  shall  hind  up 
his  wounds,  and  his  bowels  will  be  troubled  at  every  cry.] 
The  Vulgate  renders  pro  animabus  filiorum  colligabit  vul- 
nera  sua,  following  a  (probably  corrupt)  copy,  which  had 
B-tpi  xpvxwv  vMv,  instead  of  wspi^vxtov  in  one  word,  which 
our  translators  follow.  But  irep4"X'^  signifying  only  re- 
frigero,  or,  as  Drusius  would  have  it,  refocillo,  can  scarcely 
be  the  true  reading  here.  Complut.  and  from  thence  Grabe, 
prefer  vt^i^/vxiD.  *j)x<«'.  besides  its  primitive  signification, 
means  also  irpdvvw,  to  court  with  gentle  usage,  which  sense 
agrees  with  Syriac,  Arabic,  and  Tigurine  versions,  as  well 
as  our  English.  If  this  sense  be  followed,  shall  bind,  &c. 
must  mean,  shall  have  occasion  to  bind.  Syriac  has.  His 
wounds  shall  be  m&xiy,  Blande  tractantis  filium  suum  multa 
erunt  vulnera,  understanding  the  mischief  as  happening  to 
the  father;  and  so  does  the  Arabic,  Qui  blanditur  filio, 
multa  patietur  fiagella  ;  both  of  them  adding  many,  I  pre- 
sume, to  make  the  sense  clearer  and  stronger ;  which  is. 
That  he  that  treats  his  son  with  too  much  indulgence  and 
fondness,  who  gives  him  too  much  liberty,  and  lets  him 
take  his  swing  of  pleasures,  qui  voluptuarium  facit  filium 
suum  (Syriac),  will  repent  of  his  ill-judged  tenderness,  shall 
have  many  things  to  grieve  him,  many  inward  wounds,  to 
disturb  his  peace  and  quiet ;  his  son's  misconduct  will  give 
him  fresh  occasion  of  fear  and  trouble,  and  when  be  hears 
any  noise  or  disturbance,  he  will  be  in  pain  for  him,  lest 
he  be  engaged  in  any  fray,  or  have  met  with  some  accident. 
This  paternal  concern  is  finely  worked  up  in  the  character 
of  Micio  : 

"  Ego,  quia  non  rediit  filius,  quae  cogito ! 
Quibus  nunc  sollicitor  rebus,  ne  aut  alserit, 
Aut  uspiam  ceciderit,  aut  perfregerit 
Aliquid!"  (Ter.) 

There  is  also  another  sense  favoured  by  Camerarius  and 
Grotius ;  viz.  that  he  that  seasonably  corrects  his  son,  and 
keeps  a  strict  hand  over  him,  shall  heal  his  wounds,  i.  e. 
prevent  his  following  evil  courses,  and  the  mischief  arising 
from  them,  and  the  concern  which  his  ill-conduct  would 
occasion  him ;  and  such  an  efiect  will  the  experience  of 
his  former  severity  have  over  him,  that,  if  his  father  speaks 
in  a  louder  voice  than  ordinary,  or  has  but  the  appearance 
of  a  passion,  he  is  afi'righted  and  trembles,  which  the  Ti- 
gurine version  expresses  very  naturally :  Ad  omnem  vocem 
expavescit  medullitiis ;  and  the  Arabic  yet  more  strongly, 
Palpitatio  cordis  ejus  ceu  lima  audietur.  But  it  does  not 
appear  that  the  verb  denotes  correcting,  which,  joined  to 
other  reasons,  makes  the  first  sense  preferable. 

Ver.  9.  Cocker  thy  child,  and  he  shall  make  thee  afraid; 
play  with  him,  and  he  shall  bring  thee  to  heaviness.]  These 
words,  though  spoken  imperatively,  are  not  a  command  so 
to  do;  but  rather  a  caution  to  avoid  it,  as  that  advice  in 
Ecclesiastes,  Rejoice,  thou  young  man,  in  thy  youth;  (xi.  9.) 
and  that  of  our  Saviour  to  his  disciples.  Sleep  on  now,  and 
take  your  rest.  (Matt.  xxvi.  43.  see  Isa.  viii.  9,  10.  Nahum 
iii.  14.  Eph.  iv.  26.)  So  here  the  meaning  is.  Shew  not  too 
much  fondness  to  thy  child,  nor  wink  at  ayvoiac  avrov,  his 
•ins  and  follies,  (ver.  11.)  lest  thou  live  to  repent  it,  lest 
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£K0aju/3^<Tft  crs,  he  quite  astonish  thee  with  his  bad  conduct 
and  wicked  actions.  Play  not  with  him,  lest  too  much 
familiarity  lessen  thy  authority,  and  thou  make  him  incorri- 
gible, by  making  thyself  contemptible.  Lose  not  thy  power 
over  him  through  too  much  easiness,  but  let  thy  sweetness 
and  good-nature  be  tempered  with  awe  and  gravity,  that 
the  fear  of  thee  be  kept  up  and  preserved.  "  Qui  prasest 
(says  a  learned  moralist)  debet  et  arridens  timeri,  et  iratus 
amari,  ut  eum  nee  nimia  laetitia  vilem  reddat,  nee  immode- 
rata  severitas  odiosum."  (Greg.  Moral,  lib.  xx.  3.)  As  too 
much  severity  may  seem  unnatural,  so  the  neglect  of  cor- 
rection is  faulty  too,  even  upon  the  score  of  fondness.  It 
is  a  just  reflection  of  a  modern  writer,  "  If  children  are  not 
to  be  won  to  goodness  by  kindness  and  indulgence,  by  ex- 
hortation and  advice,  they  are  to  be  compelled  to  it  by  se- 
verity and  discipline,  by  threats  and  punishments.  For,  as 
naturalists  observe  of  young  trees,  tliat  crooked  and  stub- 
bom  plants  are  not  to  be  straightened  but  by  fire,  so  wrong 
and  perverse  dispositions  are  often  not  to  be  amended  but 
by  warm  and  severe  correction."  (Delany's  Social  Duties.) 
Ver.  12.  Bow  down  his  neck  while  he  is  young,  and  beat 
him  on  the  sides  while  he  is  a  child,  lest  he  wax  stubborn,  and 
be  disobedient  unto  thee,  and  so  bring  sorrow  to  thine  heart.] 
The  Apostolical  Constitutions  give  the  like  advice  about 
chastisement,  firi  ivXafiitaSit  avroi^  iwiirXiiaactv,  K.  T.  X.  Ne 
vereamini  illos  objurgare,  et  castigare  cum  severitate,  non 
enim  interficietis  illos  castigando,  immo  vero  servabitis,  (Lib. 
iv.  cap.  11.)  It  is  said  of  Adonijah,  the  son  of  David,  that 
his  father  had  not  displeased  him  at  any  time ;  but  a  learned 
prelate,  who  has  discussed  the  subject  of  relative  duties  in 
the  ablest  manner,  well  observes,  "  That  this  is  no  example 
for  other  parents,  unless  their  children  behave  themselves  so 
as  not  to  need  reproof.  Solomon  was  a  great  deal  wiser 
than  his  father,  and  he  advises  parents  never  to  regard  the 
cries  or  pain  of  their  children,  when  there  was  just  occasion 
for  it,  or  they  were  in  danger  of  miscarriage.  When  parents 
see  their  children  in  hazard  of  falling  into  evil  courses,  they 
are  not  to  consider  whether  what  is  most  proper  to  reclaim 
them  and  prevent  their  misery,  will  grieve  or  anger  them, 
but  to  venture  that  and  do  their  duty.  They  are  to  have 
regard  to  what  they  intend  should,  and  what  in  all  likeli- 
hood will,  follow,  and  that  is,  amendment;  and  not  to  con- 
sider how  it  will  be  taken  at  their  hands.  The  good  of  their 
children  is  what  the  parents  ought  to  regard ;  and  though 
the  method  of  procuring  that  may  stir  up  their  wrathful 
spirits,  yet  it  is  not  to  be  declined  on  that  account.  The 
reasonable  hopes  of  its  yielding  the  fruits  of  righteousness 
and  amendment  to  them  that  are  exercised  thereby,  will  jus- 
tify what  they  do."  (Fleetwood's  Rel.  Dut.  disc.  4.)  The 
like  may  be  observed  of  Eli's  children,  who,  if  their  father 
had  seasonably  restrained  and  severely  punished  them  in 
time,  would  not  have  made  themselves  so  vile,  or  brought 
that  severe  judgment  upon  themselves  and  their  father's 
house.  Among  the  works  of  St.  Austin  we  have  the  fol- 
lowing dreadful  instance  of  a  parent's  negligence,  and  a 
son's  unheard-of  villany  occasioned  by  it:  "  Cyrillus  fili- 
um, ut  sciti.s,  habebat,  et  eum  unicum  possidebat,  et  quia 
unicus  erat,  eum  superflue  diligebat,  et  super  Deum.  Ideo 
superfluo  amore  inebriatus,  filium  corrigere  negligebat, 
dans  etiam  potestatera  faciendi  omnia  quae  placita  csseut 
illi.  .  .  Filius  luxuriose  vivendo  consumpsit  partem  bono- 
rum  suorum :  sed  ecce  ebrietatem  perpessus,  matrem  praeg- 
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nantem  neqniter  oppressit,  sororem  violare  voluit,  patrem 
occidit,  et  duas  sorores  vulneravit  ad  mortem."  (Scrm.  de 
Cyril.)  I  must  observe  here,  as  before  on  ver.  1.  that  pre- 
cepts of  correction  are  not  to  be  extended  too  far,  or  under- 
stood too  strictly  or  rigidly  ;  tliis  I  thought  proper  to  inti- 
mate, chiefly  with  regard  to  what  our  author  has  said  on 
that  head,  lest  injunctions,  seemingly  so  harsh,  should  cre- 
ate an  aversion  in  your  minds  to  this  wise  and  most  valu- 
able writer,  who  has  delivered  so  many  useful  truths  for 
their  benefit  and  improvement. 

Ver.  13.  Chastise  thy  son,  and  hold  him  to  labour,  lest 
his  lewd  behaviour  be  an  offence  to  thee.}  Tlai^tvaov  tov  vluv 
aov,  KOI  ipyaaai  iv  airrt^,  is  the  same  as  tpyaaai  iv  TratSei^, 
xxxiii.  25.  "Epyaaai  iv  avrio  is  not  well  translated,  hold  him 
to  labour  ;  it  rather  means,  take  pains  with  him  to  instruct 
him,  and  give  him  the  advantage  of  a  good  education.  The 
Tigurine  version  has,  Erudifilium,  et  elabora  in  hoc,  as  if 
the  copy  it  followed  had,  tp-^aaai  Iv  tovt<^.  The  true  read- 
ing of  the  next  sentence  is  that  of  the  Alexandrian  MS. 
iva  /ifi  iv  ry  aaxn/xomvif  avrov  7rpoffKO)/'ije,  lest  yOU  suffer 
through  his  disgrace,  and  be  reflected  on  for  your  negli- 
gence of  him,  and  his  scandalous  way  of  living.  And  thus 
Calmet,  Instruisez  voire  fils,  de  peur  qu'il  ne  vous  deshonore 
par  sa  vie  honteuse :  and  the  Arabic,  Ne  tu  ob  insipientiam 
^tis  crucieris.  Among  other  questions  proposed  by  Pto- 
lemy Philadelphus  to  the  LXX.  interpreters  for  their  de- 
termination, according  to  Aristeas's  history  of  them,  this 
was  one,  "  Quae  sit  maxima  negligentia  1"  and  the  answer 
was,  "  Si  quis  filiorum  negligens  fuerit,  eosque  nulla  in  re 
erudiat."  Our  author  is  thought  by  many  to  be  contempo- 
rary with  them,  and  by  some  to  have  been  one  of  them. 
(See  Corn,  a  Lap.  in  loc.) 

Ver.  14.  Better  is  the  poor,  being  sound,  and  strong  of 
constitution,  tlian  a  rich  man  that  is  afflicted  in  his  body.} 
Mefia<TTiywiLitvos  el?  (rwfia  avrov.  The  wise  man  here  gives 
the  first  place  to  health  above  all  temporal  blessings  what- 
ever, and  this  was  the  opinion  of  the  greater  part  of  the 
ancient  philosophers.  Thus  also  St.  Ambrose,  "  Prima 
sunt,  quae  sunt  animae  bona ;  secunda  quae  corporis,  salus, 
virtus,  pulchritudo,  &c.  Tertia  sunt  quae  accidunt,  divi- 
tiae,  potestates,  patria,  amici,  gloria."  (De  Abrah.  lib.  ii.) 
Philo  has  the  same  division,  inl  'A/3paa^.  The  Hellenists 
call  all  distempers  fiaartya^,  and  there  are  frequent  instances 
of  this  in  the  New  Testament,  Mark  iii.  10.  v.  29.  34.  inrayi 
£(C  tipyvriv,  Koi  taOi  vyivQ  iiirb  rrig  fiaariyo^  aov,  where  ilg  is 
used  for  iv,  as  in  the  passage  before  us ;  and  Luke  vii.  21. 
voaiov  Kol  fiaariyMv  are  coupled  together  as  synonymous. 
(SeePsal.xxxix.lO.  2Macc.  vi.30.)  The  perjured  wretch 
in  Juvenal  maintains  a  contrary  opinion  from  our  author 
with  regard  to  the  blessing  of  health,  when  he  says,  that  it 
is  better  to  be  sick  with  the  rich,  than  poor  and  in  good 
health ;  so  he  can  have  but  money,  he  compounds  for  blind- 
ness, lameness,  or  any  bodily  infirmity :  "  Et  phthisis,  et 
vomicae  putres,  et  dimidium  crus,"  are  nothing  with  him,  if 
attended  with  this.  (Sat.  xiii.)  But  neither  is  the  poet  of  this 
opinion  himself,  whose  wish  and  prayer  are,  "  Mens  sana  in 
corpore  sano,"  (Sat.  x.)  nor  any  who  have  long  known  the 
want  of  health.  Even  a  man  with  the  rich  gout  would  gladly, 
under  a  severe  fit  of  it,  change  condition  with  one  of  his 
vassals,  could  he  at  the  same  time  dispose  of  his  pain. 

Ver.  18.  Delicates  poured  upon  a  mouth  shut  up,  are  as 
messes  of  meat  set  upon  a  grave.]  Riches  locked  up  in  a 


sick  man's  cofiers  are  equally  as  useless  to  him,  as  victuals 
set  upon  a  dead  man's  tomb  for  his  repast.  For  to  a  mouth 
shut  up,  as  those  of  sick  persons  may  in  some  sense  be 
said  to  be,  what  signify  the  greatest  rarities,  or  any  nice- 
ties in  store,  either  of  wine  or  provisions,  since  a  sick 
stomach  cannot  relish  them  ?  They  are  to  one  grievously 
afflicted,  either  in  body  or  in  mind,  as  insignificant  and 
useless,  as  if  set  before  a  mouth  actually  closed,  or  like 
those  messes  which  the  piety  of  the  heathens  set  before 
their  dead.  The  wise  man  here  refers  to  the  parental  or 
sepulchral  entertainments  which  were  anciently  much  in 
vogue  in  the  eastern  and  other  countries,  and  particularly 
amongst  idolaters,  whose  notion  was,  that  the  souls  of  the 
departed  wandered  about  their  sepulchres,  and  wanted  a 
proper  sustenance ;  and  that  it  was  a  pious  office  to  place 
bread  and  wine  over  their  graves  for  their  support  and  re- 
freshment. (Varr.  de  Ling.  Lat.  lib.  v.)  The  learned  Spen- 
cer thinks  that  the  Baalim,  or  hero-gods  of  the  ancients, 
were  designed  to  be  honoured  and  propitiated  by  dedi- 
cations or  parentations  of  this  kind,  particularly  Isis  and 
Osiris.  (De  Leg.  Heb.  see  Deut.  xxvi.  14.)  Epiphanius 
has  a  passage  which  expressly  mentions  this  superstitious 
custom :  the  eatables,  says  he,  they  bum,  and  the  wine  they 
consume  by  way  of  libation;  in  this  they  do  the  deceased 
no  good,  and  injure  themselves.  What  he  farther  adds  is 
very  particular, — that  when  they  bring  these  accommoda- 
tions they  call  upon  the  dead  person  by  name,  for  whom  the 
feast  is  designed,  avcKrra,  6  StTi/a,  <^ayt,  kcX  nwOi,  kuI  tixppav- 
Brrri,  Arise,  such  a  one,  eat,  drink,  and  rejoice.  (In  Ancorat.) 
They  were  so  extravagantly  credulous  as  to  believe  the 
dead  took  pleasure  in  these  repasts,  and  that  the  phantoms 
came  to  eat  and  drink  voluptuously,  whilst  their  relations 
feasted  on  the  rest  of  the  sacrifice,  and  ate  in  common,  sit- 
ting round  tlie  pit  or  hearth,  discoursing  of  the  virtues  of 
the  person  they  came  to  lament.  Besides  the  eatables,  and 
the  ceremony  of  pouring  out  the  blood  of  the  victims,  it 
was  customary  at  these  solemnities  to  pour  out  wine,  oil, 
honey,  milk,  or  some  other  liquors  in  use,  which  sometime.s 
they  contented  themselves  with  ofiiering  only,  imagining 
their  condition,  as  dead  persons,  would  not  so  well  admit 
of  gross  food.  Such  was  the  superstition  among  the  hea- 
then on  this  head.  Among  the  Jews  and  first  Christians, 
these  repasts  were  only  charity-feasts,  designed  principally 
for  the  benefit  of  the  poor.  The  faithful  were  convinced 
that  the  dead  could  receive  no  advantage  from  nor  partake 
of  these  feasts,  and  continued  them  only  for  the  service  ot 
the  living  poor,  who  came  to  the  place  of  interment  to  be 
fed  and  refreshed.  Mention  is  made  of  them,  vii.  33.  Tob. 
iv.  18.  Bar.  vi.  26.  not  as  any  superstitious  custom,  but  as 
a  laudable  rite  for  the  help  and  maintenance  of  the  poor. 
This  custom  prevailed  among  the  Phoenicians,  and  from 
them  passed  to  the  Carthaginians,  and  other  people  of 
Africa.  One  meets  with  the  remains  of  it  among  the  Christ- 
ians there  in  the  time  of  St.  Austin;  but  that  father  quite 
abolished  this  ancient  custom  for  its  abuse.  (Aug.  de  Mor. 
Eccl.  xxxiv.  Serm.  15.) 

Ver.  19.  WJiat  good  doth  the  offering  to  an  idol?  for  nei- 
ther can  it  eat  nor  smell;  so  is  he  that  is  persecuted  of  tht 
Lord.]  As  an  idol  cannot  partake  of  the  burnt-ofiering  (for 
so  KapTrujmc  and  KupvtDna  are  used  by  this  writer,  xlv.  16. 
Lev.  iv.lO.  18.  xvi.24.  xxil.  22.  equivalent  to  oXoKovrwjua), 
so  he  who  is  encompassed  with  infirmities  and  afflicted 
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with  sickness,  as  the  margin  has  it,  he  whom  God  visiteth 
or  chastiseth  in  his  wrath  with  bodily  evils  (the  Vulgate 
adds,  porfans  mercedes  iniquitatis,  as  if  his  sickness  was 
brought  upon  him  as  a  punishment  for  his  wickedness),  can- 
not relish  any  good  cheer  or  fine  entertainment,  nor  indeed 
taste  any  pleasure  in  life,  (ver.  17.)  He  seeth  the  spread 
table,  and  the  guests  elegantly  regaling  themselves,  and  la- 
ments his  loss  of  appetite  and  weakness  of  stomacli,  as  the 
eunuch  does  hi?  impotency  upon  the  sight  of  a  fair  object. 
Kai  oTtvaZmv,  at  the  end  of  the  comparison,  ver.  20.  I  sus- 
pect to  be  an  interpolation,  as  it  occurs  just  before,  and  the 
sense  is  more  complete  without  it. 

Ver.  23.  Sorrow  hath  killed  many,  and  there  is  no  profit 
therein.]  This  is  spoken  by  the  figure  litotes,  for  sorrow  is  i 
not  only  not  profitable  but  actually  hurtful,  and  the  effects  j 
of  it  very  dangerous,  for  sorrow  has  brought  death  upon  i 
many  persons  by  the  illnesses  which  it  has  occasioned:  it  ; 
has  likewise  ruined  the  souls  of  many  through  the  despair 
which  it  has  cast  them  into,  and  put  them  upon  hurrying 
themselves  by  violence  out  of  the  world,  through  the  disre- 
lish of  a  bitter  life.  Nor  will  sorrow  be  found  of  any  ser- 
vice with  respect  to  the  evils  or  pressures  of  it ;  for  if  they 
are  present,  it  is  to  no  purpose  to  grieve,  since  we  can  nei- 
ther remove  nor  remedy  them  thereby ;  and  if  they  are  fu- 
ture, such  as  we  apprehend  are  coming,  sadness  is  still  fruit- 
less, since  it  has  no  power  to  prevent  them  or  keep  them  | 
back;  and  perhaps  they  are  imaginary  evils  only  which  are 
dreaded,  and  may  never  happen ;  and  if  real  ones,  the  an- 
ticipating misfortunes  is  making  them  double.  Calmet  well 
observes,  that  there  is  but  one  species  of  sadness  which  re- 
ligion authorizes,  and  is  of  service,  and  that  is  contrition 
and  sorrow  for  sin.  To  be  sorry  after  a  godly  manner,  or, 
as  the  margin  has  it,  according  to  God,  is  profitable  in  the 
highest  degree,  for  such  a  pious  sorrow  worketh  repentance 
to  salvation  not  to  he  repented  of;  (2  Cor.  vii.  9, 10.)  but 
the  sorrow  of  the  world,  arising  from  accidents  and  misfor- 
tunes, past,  present,  or  future,  is  not  only  useless,  but  very 
injurious ;  and,  according  to  the  same  inspired  writer,  work- 
eth death.  The  most  sovereign  remedy  for  sadness,  which 
imbitters  every  man's  cup  more  or  less,  is  a  good  life,  a  pure 
conscience,  and  a  firm  and  unshaken  confidence  in  God. 
Some  of  the  ancients  have  remarked,  that  sadness  (not  a 
religious  one)  is  an  enemy  to  the  Holy  Spirit,  and  that  the 
spirit  of  prophecy  in  particular  will  not  abide  in  a  melan- 
choly temper ;  and  accordingly  it  is  observable  of  the  pro- 
phet Elisha,  that  he  could  not  prophesy  till  a  minstrel  was 
brought  to  him,  and  the  harmony  of  music  had  calmed  his 
ruffled  and  disturbed  mind,  and  had  elevated  his  soul  to  a 
proper  and  becoming  pitch.  (2  Kings  iii.  15.) 

Ver.  25.  A  cheerful  and  good  heart  will  have  a  care  of  his 
meat  and  diet.]  To  sadness,  carefulness,  envy,  wrath,  and 
other  tormenting  passions  which  destroy  the  health,  hasten 
wrinkles,  and  occasion  a  premature  old  age,  the  wise  man 
opposes  a  cheerful  and  merry  heart.  The  Hebrew  ex- 
presses this  by  a  good  heart,  and  so  it  is  generally  rendered 
by  the  LXX.  (Deut.  xxviii.  47.  Judg.  xvi.  25.  xviii.  20.  xix. 
0.  9.  Ruth  iii.  7.)  The  sense  here  is,  that  a  gay,  open,  and 
merry  heart,  instead  of  being  subject  to  and  indulging  per- 
plexing cares,  instead  of  falling  into  indolence  or  careless- 
ness, through  grief  or  lowness  of  spirits,  regales  itself  with 
good  cheer  and  pleasantry  of  discourse,  amidst  a  circle  of 
companions  and  friends :  a  person  of  such  a  temper  has  a 


continual  feast,  and  thereby  enjoys  a  better  share  of  health, 
and  consequently  a  longer  term  of  life.  According  to  Gro- 
tius  the  sense  is.  That  one  of  an  easy  temper  is  satisfied  with 
all  before  him,  at  his  meals  he  minds  nothing  else :  animus 
est  in  patinis,  all  other  thoughts  and  cares  are  then  thrown 
aside  and  forgot.  Bossuet  thinks  the  wise  man  here  advises 
to  have  a  regard  to  what  one  eats,  to  observe  a  proper  re- 
gimen in  diet,  which  contributes  greatly  to  health.  The 
Syriac  renders.  Cor  bonum,  multi  sunt  cibi  ejus,  et  omne, 
quod  comedit,  ostendit  super  corpus  ejus:  That  one  of  a 
merry  heart  has  the  keener  appetite,  and  is  the  better  for 
his  eating,  and  shews  it  by  his  size  and  complexion;  like 
that  of  Solomon,  A  merry  heart  does  good  like  a  medicine. 
(Prov.  xvii.  22.)  There  is  a  strange  transposition  of  chap- 
ters and  verses  in  the  six  following  chapters  in  the  several 
Greek  copies  and  the  Vulgate ;  nor  has  the  latter  part  of 
this  escaped  the  confusion.  At  chap,  xxxvii.  they  agree 
again,  and  proceed  regularly  to  the  end. 

CHAP.  XXXI. 

Ver.  1.  rr  ATCHING  for  riches  consumeth  the  flesh,  and 
the  care  thereof  driveth  away  sleep.]  In  the  former  chapter 
the  author  mentions  several  causes  which  injure  health, 
such  as  sadness,  anger,  envy,  cares,  &c.  Here  he  continues 
the  same  subject,  and  instances  in  covetousness,  gluttony, 
and  drunkenness,  which  are  equal  enemies  to  health,  and 
opposes  to  them  temperance  and  a  prudent  and  discreet 
use  of  the  good  things  of  this  life,  which  are  the  proper 
means  to  preserve  it,  to  procure  content  and  satisfaction, 
and  to  prolong  life.  The  observation  of  this  writer  upon 
the  care  and  solicitude  which  attend  the  getting  and  keep- 
ing of  riches,  is  very  just.  See  James  v.  3.  where  the  apo- 
stle says,  that  the  rust  of  gold  and  silver  shall  be  a  witness 
against  rich  men,  and  shall  eat  their  flesh  as  it  were  fire,  koI 
6  ioc  aiiTwv  <l>dyiTai  toc  <rapKa^  vfiHtv,  where  6  log,  by  a  me- 
tonymy, signifieth  a  carking  solicitous  care  of  heaping  up 
riches,  and  is  described,  as  here,  to  consume  and  eat  thei 
flesh.  And  thus  arugo  is  used  by  Horace,  — "  Animos 
aerugo,  et  cura  peculi  cum  semel  imbuerit."  And  so  Plu- 
tarch, 'YTToXa/jjSavfi  TiQ  Tov  irXovTov  dja^ov  ilvai  nijiarov'., 
70VT0  TO  ipfvSog  lov  t)(Si,  vifiCTUi  TTJv  ipv')^i]v'  (Ilfpi  Seiaicaiiiov.^ 
In  St.  Matthew,  the  deceitfulness  of  riches  is  compared  to 
thorns  which  tear  the  flesh. 

Ver.  2.  Watching  care  will  not  let  a  man  slumber,  as  a 
sore  disease  breaketh  sleep.]  Mipiixva  afpvirviag  afratTi)ati  vv- 
majfihv,  would  be  literally  and  more  properly  rendered,  ac- 
cording to  Calmet,  Junius,  and  Grotius,  Care  and  watch- 
fulness will  demand  or  require  sleep;  but  Grabe  does  not 
approve  of  this  reading ;  the  true  one  he  says  is,  awwdi'iati, 
avertet.  (Prolegom.  tom.  iii.  cap  4.)  According  to  the 
sense  of  our  version,  the  reading  of  the  next  sentence  pro- 
bably should  be,  koI  uppuxmnfia  (iapii  lKvi)ipu  inrvov.  And  SO 
Hoeschelius  says  one  MS.  actually  has  it.  The  oriental 
versions  likewise  confirm  this,  jJigritudo  gravis  somnum 
adimit.  And  the  Vulgate  favours  it.  Junius  follows  the 
common  reading,  and  has,  Infirmitatem  gravem  elicit  som- 
nus,  which  affords  a  very  good  sense;  viz.  that  sleep  driveth 
away  a  sore  disease,  moderates  the  anguish  and  danger  of 
it,  as  being  the  most  simple  and  natural  remedy  for  trouble, 
care,  labour,  and  even  sickness  itself;  according  to  that  ob- 
servation on  Lazarus,  John  xi.  12.  Jf  he  sleepeth,  he  will 
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do  well.  Sophocles  calls  sleep  Irjrpbv  v6<tov.  And  Euripides, 
v6aov  iirlKovpov.  Curtius  says  of  Alexander's  soldiers,  when 
he  was  very  dangerously  ill,  "  Non  prius  (a  regia)  reces- 
serunt,  quAm  compertum  est  somno  paulisper  rCquiescere. 
Hinc  certiorera  spem  salutis  ejus  in  castra  retulerunt." 

Ver.  3.  The  rich  hath  great  labour  in  gathering  riches  to- 
gether, and  when  he  resteth,  he  is  filled  with  his  delicates.] 
Ev  rjl  avairavan  is  inaccurately  rendered  here,  when  he  rest- 
eth, and  by  the  Geneva  version,  in  his  rest;  it  meaneth, 
that,  after  his  great  labour  in  gathering  riches  together,  he 
retireth  from  business,  and  leaves  it  off,  to  enjoy  them,  and 
ceascth  to  labour  and  toil  any  more.  And  so  the  oriental 
versions  understand  it,  Demum  quiescit  ad  percipiendas  de- 
licias.  And  thus  avaTravoric  is  taken,  xi.  19.  and  the  rich 
man's  finding  rest,  is  explained  by  his  eating  from  that  time 
continually  of  or  enjoying  his  goods;  see  Luke  xii.  19. 
where  he  who  had  much  goods  laid  up  for  many  years,  sings 
at  length  this  requiem  to  his  soul,  avairavov,  <t>dye,  irie,  tiifpai- 
voV  and  thusEphraim,  evpriKaavaxpvxrjv,  i.e. avdiravmv  tyuavrt^ 
Hos.  xii.  9.  and  so  the  man  in  Plautas, — "Dehinc  certum 
est  otio  me  dare,  satis  partum  habeo :"  and  Horace, 

"  Hac  mente  laborem 
Sese  ferre,  senes  ut  in  otia  tuta  recedant, 
Aiunt,  cum  sibi  sint  congesta  cibaria."    (Sat.  lib.  i.) 

Ver.  4.  The  poor  laboureth  in  his  poor  estate,  and  when  he 
leaveth  off,  he  is  still  needy. '\  ^EKoniaai  irruxo?  si"  tXarrdxTEi 
/3(ou,  i.  e.  in  want  of  things  necessary  for  life;  so  /3toc  fre- 
quently signifies  in  this  book.  See  Prov.  xxiii.  3.  where 
deceitful  meat  is  by  the  LXX.  rendered  t^wrj  xpfvBovg.  The 
rich  and  the  poor  both  labour,  but  with  different  success ; 
the  rich  takes  pains  to  increase  his  riches,  and  to  put  him- 
self in  a  condition  to  enjoy  with  comfort,  in  the  decline  of 
life,  what  he  has  got,  and  to  live  on  the  fruits  of  his  labours 
the  remainder  of  his  days :  the  poor  labours  for  a  bare  sub- 
sistence, and  cannot  get  forward  so  as  to  lay  up  a  stock,  or 
viaticum,  for  his  future  necessities ;  and  when  he  is  old,  in- 
stead of  tasting  the  sweets  of  repose,  and  living  upon  what 
he  had  beforehand  provided,  he  finds  himself  in  the  same 
state  of  poverty  as  he  set  out  with,  and  is  obliged  to  repeat 
his  daily  fatigue,  though  his  strength  almost  faileth  him,  and 
he  is  but  a  shadow  of  his  former  self.  Vatablus  and  Dru- 
sius  understand  this  and  the  foregoing  verse  thus :  There 
are  some  so  lucky  as  to  have  success  in  every  thing  they 
undertake,  and  others  who  are  always  as  unfortunate ;  the 
former  heap  up  riches,  often  unexpectedly,  and  wealth 
comes  to  them  without  their  seeking;  the  others  continue 
poor,  though  they  take  never  so  great  pains;  some  misfor- 
tune or  other  pulls  them  back,  and  fixes  them  to  their  for- 
mer wretchedness,  (xi.  11, 12.)  This  inequality  in  their 
states  is  the  appointment  of  God's  providence;  his  bless- 
ings upon  a  man's  labour,  or  the  want  of  it,  makes  the  dif- 
ference, (xi.  14.  Psal.  cxxvi.  1,  2.  Prov.  x.  22.) 

Ver.  5.  He  that  loveth  gold  shall  not  be  justified.^  i.e.  Will 
not  be  just.  Non  erit Justus,  Jun.  and  the  Syr.  Non  erit  in- 
sons.  According  to  that  of  Solomon,  He  that  maketh  haste 
to  be  rich  shall  not  be  innocent.  (Prov.  xxviii.  20.)  His 
eagerness  to  accumulate  wealth  will  put  him  upon  many 
acts  of  fraud,  violence,  and  injustice.  "  Nunquam  pudor 
eijt  properantis  avari." 

He  that  followeth  corruption  shall  have  enough  thereof] 
'0  BioiKtov  BiaiftBopav,  ovrof  TrXj}(T^ji<TeTa(.    The  copies  vary 


here:  some  have  olroc,  others  airra,  all  of  them,  as  I  con- 
ceive, wrong ;  the  true  reading  seems  to  be,  airrfi^  7rX»)<r^- 
atrai,  which  our  translators  follow,  and  so  Dr.  Grabe,  from 
conjecture,  restores  the  place.  Aia<f>6opa,  which  is  here 
rendered  corruption,  by  a  figure  means  corruptible  things, 
(j>^apTa,  as  silver  and  gold;  (1  Pet.  i.  18.)  and  the  sense  is. 
He  that  is  too  intent  upon  getting  riches  shall  be  corrupted, 
seduced,  and  betrayed,  by  them.  Per  easdem  seducetur. 
(Syr.)  Grotius  conjectures  the  true  reading  of  the  Greek  to 
be,  6  SiwKUiv  Btd<j>opov,  ouToe  oXia^Tiairai,  i.  e.  He  that  loveth 
money  shall  fall,  or  will  transgress  often;  Bid<popov  is  used 
in  this  sense,  vii.  18.  xxvii.  1.  xlii.  5.  2  Mace.  i.  35.  iii.  6. 

Ver.  6.  Gold  hath  been  the  ruin  of  many,  and  their  de- 
struction ivas  present.]  IIoXXol  idoOtjaav  tic  vriofia.  There 
are  many  fine  sentiments  in  the  heathen  writings  upon  the 
immoderate  or  unlawful  pursuit  of  riches ;  but  that  short 
one  of  St.  Paul's,  1  Tim.  vi.  10.  is  beyond  all,  plUla  irav- 
Tb)v  Twv  KaKwv  soTtv  ij  iptXapyvpia.  Some  copies  read  here, 
TToXXol  iSlOiiaav  X"?'"  XP"*^**"*  which  Junius  follows;  t.  e. 
Covetousness  hath  put  many  upon  stealing,  and  other 
crimes,  which  have  been  the  occasion  of  their  being  im- 
prisoned, and  laid  in  irons.  Thus  Calmet,  Plusieurs  ont 
ete  mis  dans  les  liens  d,  cause  de  I'or.  Many  also  have  suf- 
fered death  for  the  crimes  which  they  were  drawn  into  by 
the  charms  of  gold,  and  though  their  destruction  was 
plainly  before  their  face,  iyivndn  airoAtia  avriov  Kara  irpoauy 
irov  ainuiv,  and  they  knew  their  fate,  yet  they  would  run 
upon  it  for  the  sake  of  money. 

Ver.  8.  Blessed  is  the  rich  that  is  found  without  blemish, 
and  hath  not  gone  after  gold.]  *0c  hiriab)  xpwff«ou  oIk  iiro- 
ptiOr).  This  phrase  is  often  used  in  Scripture,  and  gene- 
rally in  a  bad  sense,  denoting  the  following  some  idol,  or 
using  some  idolatrous  practice.  In  ver.  7.  gold  is  called  a 
stumbling-block  or  an  abomination ;  and  they  that  are  too 
fond  of  it  are  said  there  to  sacrifice  to  it  as  their  idol.  And 
by  St.  Paul,  covetousness  is  expressly  called  idolatry. 
Col.  iii.  5.  The  going  after  gold,  means,  the  setting  the 
heart  upon  it,  and  trusting  in  riches.  And  so  the  Vulgate 
expounds  it,  Beatus  (dives)  qui  post  aurum  non  abiit,  nee 
speravit  in  pecunia  et  thesauris.  The  temptations  to  sin, 
occasioned  and  administered  by  money,  are  so  many  and 
powerful,  that  nothing  is  more  rare  or  more  worthy  of  com- 
mendation than  a  man  that  is  rich,  and  at  the  same  time 
innocent,  just,  and  humble.  He  that  can  possess  abun- 
dance without  being  attached  to  his  wealth,  or  pufl'ed  up  by 
it,  and  can  part  with  it  without  much  regret  and  concern, 
is  truly  perfect.  To  be  poor  in  spirit  amidst  a  flow  of 
riches,  to  be  humble  in  a  high  estate,  to  be  in  the  midst  of 
fire  without  burning,  in  the  midst  of  flatterers  without  being 
exalted  with  pride,  and  in  the  thickest  of  temptations  with- 
out falling  by  any  of  them ;  to  have  the  power  of  doing 
evil  even  with  impunity,  and  not  to  make  use  of  it  to  any 
bad  purpose;  of  such  a  behaviour  a  man  may  justly  glory, 
taru}  tig  Kavxnatv,  let  him  have  his  due  praise.  As  such  in- 
stances of  a  just  carriage  and  superior  virtue  are  very 
rarely  to  be  met  with,  in  an  overgrown  fortune,  well  may 
the  wise  man  ask  in  the  next  verse,  who  or  where  is  the 
unblemished  rich  man  ?  and  we  will  call  him  blessed,  for 
he  is  a  sort  of  miracle,  and  has  performed  wonders. 

Ver.  10.  Who  hath  been  tried  thereby  and  found  perfect  ? 
then  let  him  glory.  Who  might  offend,  and  hath  not  of- 
fended; and  done  evil,  and  hath  not  done  it?]   This  is  not 
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spoken  of  human  frailty  in  general,  but  of  men's  propen- 
sity to  sin  in  money  matters  only ;  and  so  St.  Austin  con- 
fines it :  he  interprets  this  passage  of  concealing  or  with- 
holding what  is  another  man's  right.  "  If  you  have  (says 
he)  restored  to  your  neighbour  his  own,  when  nobody  but 
you  two  were  together  at  the  delivery  of  it,  and  God  only 
was  witness ; — if  you  have  restored  to  the  son  after  the 
death  of  his  father  what  he  had  deposited  with  you,  and 
the  son  knew  nothing  of  it ; — or  if  you  have  met  with  a 
purse  of  money  accidentally  upon  the  road,  and  nobody 
saw  you  take  it  up,  and  deliver  it  to  the  right  owner  as 
soon  as  you  could  discover  or  overtake  him,  then  this 
eulogium  of  the  honest  and  perfect  man  belongs  to  you." 
(Com.  in  Tit.)  We  find  many  such  cases  put  and  de- 
termined in  the  writings  of  moralists ;  and  several  instances 
occur  of  heathens,  whom  no  law  bound  but  that  of  natural 
conscience,  who  have  acted  disinterestedly  upon  such  oc- 
casions ;  and,  from  a  principle  of  honesty,  have  nobly 
withstood  an  advantage  they  might  have  made.  When  an 
ignorant  or  needy  person  hath  ofiered  things  to  sale  for 
less  than  the  value,  they  have  generously  corrected  the 
mistake,  shewed  the  real  worth,  and  paid  the  full  price. 
(Vit.  Isid.  ap.  Phot.  Cod.) 

Ver.  12.  If  thou  sit  at  a  bountiful  table,  be  not  greedy 
upon  it ;  and  say  not.  There  is  much  meat  on  it.]  Literally 
the  translation  is,  Dost  thou  sit  at  a  great  table  ?  open  not 
thy  throat  upon  it;  i.  e.  Do  not  shew  thyself  greedy  or  vo- 
racious of  what  is  set  before  thee,  by  eating  too  much  be- 
cause thou  seest  such  plenty.  We  have  the  like  advice, 
Prov.  xxiii.  1 — 3.  Or  the  sense  may  be.  Do  not  shew  thy- 
self an  epicure  or  glutton,  by  talking  too  much  about  vic- 
tuals, or  commending  too  savourily  and  lusciously  what  is 
before  thee  on  the  table.  For  though  it  may  be  an  instance 
of  civility  and  politeness  to  seem  pleased  with  the  enter- 
tainment in  general ;  yet  to  dwell  upon  the  pleasures  of 
eating,  the  charms  of  a  well -spread  table,  and  the  regaling 
the  appetite;  to  enlarge  upon  the  excellency  of  this  dish, 
and  the  delicacy  and  rarity  of  that,  and  the  great  satisfac- 
tion arising  from  tickling  the  palate  by  such  a  pleasing 
variety — betrays  rather  gluttony  than  any  useful  know- 
ledge or  valuable  accomplishment.  Or  if  with  Calmet  we 
suppose  a  Hebraism  here,  and  understand  TroXXa  yt  in  the 
sense  of  too  much,  as  21  (multum)  is  used.  Numb.  xvi.  7. 
Deut.  i.  6.  ii.  3.  the  meaning  then  will  be.  Do  not,  when 
you  see  the  quantity  of  victuals  and  variety  of  dishes  on 
the  table,  exclaim  and  find  fault  that  too  much  is  provided, 
which  shews  either  covetousness  or  jealousy  in  you :  it 
looks  as  if  you  expected  or  dreaded  the  like  expense,  that 
you  are  vexed,  as  apprehending  an  equal  obligation  upon 
yon  to  make  the  like  provision  in  your  turn ;  or  that  you 
are  jealous  and  envious  at  the  other's  superior  fortune  and 
grander  way  of  living,  and  therefore  condemn  the  enter- 
tainment for  its  profusion  and  prodigality,  as  not  being 
able  to  give  the  like  yourself,  or  unwilling  through  want 
of  spirit.  Whether  it  be  jealousy  or  avarice  that  occasions 
your  reflections,  nothing  can  be  more  disagreeable  than 
such  a  temper.  In  the  following  verse  it  is  called  a 
wicked  or  an  evil  eye,  and  so  the  Hebrews  term  it.  (See 
xiv.  8,  9.  Prov.  xxiii.  G.  Matt.  xx.  15.)  One  cannot  have 
a  stronger  instance  of  an  evil  or  covetous  eye,  grudging 
and  exclaiming  against  every  appearance  of  expense,  as 
so  much  waste  and  profusion,  than  in  the  traitor  Judas, 


who  had  indignation  against  the  pious  disciple  for  anoint- 
ing the  feet  of  Jesus  with  costly  ointment :  Why  was  this 
waste  of  the  ointment  made  ? — why  was  it  not  sold  for  three 
hundred  pence,  and  given  to  the  poor  ?  not  that  he  cared 
for  the  poor,  but  was  an  envious  thief.  (John  xii.  5,  6.) 
His  eye  was  evil,  because  she  was  so  hospitable  and 
good.  Athenaeus  remarks,  that  the  Egyptians  did  not  set 
their  dishes  upon  the  table  as  is  the  modern  custom,  but 
they  were  carried  round  the  company,  that  the  guests 
might  help  themselves.  (Lib.  iv.  cap.  13.)  Our  author  wrote 
this  book  in  Egypt ;  but  it  is  manifest  from  this  verse,  and 
the  context,  that  he  refers  to  the  manner  of  sitting  at  table 
and  serving  up  dishes  on  it,  according  to  the  custom  of 
the  Greeks,  who  in  the  time  of  this  writer  were  masters  of 
Egypt,  and  had  introduced  their  customs  into  it. 

Ver.  13.  Remember  that  a  wicked  eye  is  an  evil  thing;  and 
wtiat  is  created  more  wicked  than  an  eye?  therefore  it  weep- 
eth  upon  every  occasion.'}  Am  rovro  airh  ttovtoc  irpoaiHrTrov 
SaKpvii.  This  cannot  be  true  spoken  of  the  eye  in  general, 
nothing  being  more  excellent  in  its  kind ;  it  must  therefore 
mean  an  evil  or  niggardly  eye.  The  sense  is.  What  is  more 
wicked  than  such  an  eye  1  or  rather,  as  the  Bishops'  Bible 
has  it.  What  thing  created  is  worse  than  a  wicked  eye?  The 
Syriac  and  Arabic  add,  that  God  hates  such  an  eye,  pro- 
bably because  he  hates  every  thing  that  is  evil.  The  next 
sentence.  Therefore  he  weepeth  upon  every  occasion,  is  far 
more  obscure :  irpoawirov,  it  is  certain,  is  applied  to  things 
inanimate :  Grotius  says,  "  Omne  id  quod  exterius  spec- 
tatur,  aut  indicium  praebet,  vocant  Hebraei  Panim,  Graeci 
wftoawirov."  (Com.  in  loc.  see  Leigh's  Crit.  Sac.  in  voc.) 
Thus  the  shew-bread,  because  it  was  to  be  set  before  the 
face  or  in  the  presence  of  the  Lord  continually,  in  Hebrew 
is  called  the  bread  of  faces,  or  of  presence ;  and  by  the 
LXX.  aproc  ivwTriog.  (Exod.  xxv.  30.)  Now  if  irpoawirov 
be  taken  in  this  larger  sense,  the  marginal  reading,  before 
every  thing  that  is  presented,  will  afl"ord  a  plain  and  na- 
tural sense ;  viz.  What  is  more  wicked  than  an  eye  which 
lusteth  so  to  gratify  a  gluttonous  appetite  in  eating  of 
every  dainty  which  is  set  before  it,  that  it  will  even  weep 
if  it  imagines  it  shall  not  be  satisfied  ?  This  sense  seems 
confirmed  from  Prov.  xxiii.  1.  where  iragaTSkfXiva  aot,  i.  e. 
what  is  set  before  thee,  as  our  version  has  it,  in  the  Hebrew 
is,  "yjE)"?  IWH,  quod  ad  fades  tuas,  as  Pagnin  renders. 
Messieurs  of  Port-Royal  apply  this  passage  to  the  master 
of  the  feast  himself, — that  being  a  covetous,  jealous,  and 
suspicious  person,  he  is  so  aflected  with  the  countenance 
and  behaviour  of  the  guests  whom  he  has  invited,  that  he 
cries,  or  is  ready  to  cry,  whether  they  eat  too  much  or  too 
little,  are  too  free  or  too  sparing,  too  merry  or  too  sad. 
Grotius  likewise  expounds  it  of  a  covetous  entertainer, 
who  weeps  at  every  thought  or  appearance  of  expense,  ab 
omni  conspectu,  sc.  impendii.  Or  may  we  not  understand 
this  verse  of  the  lust  of  the  eye  in  the  first  transgression, 
that,  as  a  natural  punishment  for  his  then  wickedness,  tears 
flow  from  every  face  ?  or,  putting  iirl  for  dirb,  that  every  eye 
sheds  tears  ?  nvi'iaOriTi  seems  to  point  to  some  fatal  time, 
and  what  time  have  we  so  much  cause  to  remember  ? 

Ver.  14.  Stretch  not  thine  hand  whithersoever  it  looketh, 
and  thrust  it  not  with  him  into  the  dish.]  05  tav  tTrtfi\i4"J> 
fxi)  sicTtiv^c  X''P"  aov,  Koi  firi  avv6\ij3ov  aviw  iv  TpvjBXU^i.  TIlO 
rendering  of  the  Bishops'  Bible  is  more  explicit  and  plain, 
Lay  not  thine  hand  upon  every  thing  that  thine  eye  seeth 
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probably  following  a  copy  which  had  6  iav  iwt^Xi\py,  which  j 
may  seem  to  be  countenanced  by  avrtij  in  the  next  sentence. 
^vvOXifita^ai  is  not  to  thrust,  as  we  translate  it,  and  as  the 
Syriac  also  has  it,  but  to  be  squeezed  or  pressed;  or,  taking 
it  in  the  middle  voice,  to  squeeze  or  press.  Perhaps  the  au- 
thor means,  that  persons  should  not  be  so  eager  as  to  press 
their  hands  one  against  another  in  the  dish.  But  how  are 
we  then  to  understand  avri^  1  Vulgate  omits  it,  and  some 
copies  instead  of  it  read  tv  rtf  rpv^X'u^,  which  gives  an  easy 
■ense.  Our  translators  render  with  him  ;  but  who  is  the 
person  intended  by  him?  Neighbour  is  mentioned  in  the 
following  verse,  but  not  before.  Arabic  puts  socios  for  it, 
which  has  a  good  meaning ;  but  the  best  way,  as  I  con- 
ceive, of  settling  the  difficulty  will  be  to  join  avT(^  withrpu- 
pXttf),  and  then  the  sense  will  be.  Do  not  scramble  or  crowd 
hands  in  the  very  dish,  which  shews  not  only  great  rude- 
ness, but  voraciousness.  The  advice,  as  contained  in  the 
whole  verse,  seems  to  be  this ;  Cast  not  your  eyes  on  the 
nicest  dishes,  nor  long  after  the  best  morsels  therein,  nor 
rudely  seize  on  what  pleases  you  most ;  but,  with  regard  to 
eating,  restrain  both  your  right  hand  and  right  eye :  for  even 
in  this  sense,  of  curbing  the  appetite,  the  learned  Spanhe- 
mius  understands  that  precept  of  the  gospel.  Grotius  ex- 
pounds the  passage  of  contending  or  striving  with  others 
for  a  place  at  table,  which  too  is  rude,  vulgar,  and  shews 
the  want  of  true  taste  and  breeding. 

Ver.  15.  Judge  of  thy  neighbour  by  thyself,  and  be  dis- 
creet in  every  point.}  Noti  ra  tov  irXrialov  ck  aeavrov,  koi  hrl 
navri  prtfiaTi  hiavoov.  This  maxim,  as  it  is  of  excellent  use, 
Iv  iravrX  pnnari,  in  every  thing,  or  upon  all  occasions,  and 
of  great  moment  in  the  conduct  of  life,  so  is  it  no  less  ser- 
viceable when  applied  to  eating,  of  which,  from  the  con- 
text, it  must  be  understood.  And  in  this  light  the  sense  is. 
As  you  would  not  like  to  see  another  greedy  and  voracious, 
and  seizing  at  your  own  table  what  is  most  delicate,  or  to 
his  go<it;  so  from  hence  form  your  own  conduct,  not  to  of- 
fend in  the  like  particular,  nor  take  the  same  indecent 
liberty ;  as  you  do  not  approve  of  such  freedoms  in  others, 
so  imagine  they  will  condemn  the  like  in  you.  Thus  Ju- 
nius, Ex  teipso  de  aliis  judica,  qui  nolles  ab  altero  pati- 
nam  exhauriri.  And  the  Arabic,  Scias  portionem  sociorum 
tuorumparem  esse  tv^,  idemque  eos  velle  ac  te.  If  I  should 
take  it  ill, — Positum  ante  mea  quia  pullum  in  parte  catini 
sustulit  esuriens:  I  should  not  snatch  at  any  rarity  from 
another's  plate.  And  if  I  should  be  displeased  at  another's 
taking  before  me,  or  from  me,  what  pleases  his  taste  most, 
I  ought  not  to  be  so  selfish  as  to  take  what  is  most  nice  for 
my  own  palate. 

Ver.  16.  Eat  as  it  becometh  a  man  those  things  which  are 
set  before  thee  ;  and  devour  not,  lest  thou  be  hated.]  The 
Vulgate  adds  very  properly,  frugi,  utere  qtiasi  homo  frugi 
his  quce  tibi  apponuntur;  i.  e.  Use  with  temperance,  or  as 
a  temperate  man  should,  what  is  set  before  thee.  Though 
the  sense  of  the  present  rendering  may  very  well  be  justi- 
fied ;  t.  e.  Eat  as  a  man  should,  with  decency  and  modera- 
tion, and  devour  not  like  a  beast  of  prey,  which  seizes  on 
every  thing  before  it.  A  sober  and  discreet  person  eats  to 
satisfy  nature  only;  an  intemperate  one  to  pamper  and 
inflame.  When  Socrates  one  day  invited  a  number  of 
friends  to  dine  witli  him,  his  wife  was  concerned  how  she 
should  entertain  tliem,  and  provide  for  them  suitably  to 
their  rank: — If  they  are  temperate  and  modest,  says  the 


philosopher,  there  is  enough;  if  they  are  not  so,  they 
are  not  worth  troubling  ourselves  about  them.  (Ap.  Laert. 
lib.  ii.)  This  reply  was  proper  from  one  whose  meixim  it 
was,  that  a  man  should  eat  only  to  live,  not  live  only  to 
eat.  St.  Austin  laments  the  great  power  of  the  sensitive 
appetite,  even  over  himself,  and  his  impotency  to  subdue  it, 
and  says,  that  the  victory  over  it  is  truly  praiseworthy,  and 
the  eflfect  only  of  God's  grace :  "  Certo  quotidie  contra  con- 
cupiscentiam  manducandi  et  bibendi  .  .  .  et  quis  est, 
Domine,  qui  non  rapiatur  aliquantulum  extra  metas  ne- 
cessitatis? Quisquis  est,  magnus  est,  magnificet  nomen 
tuum."    (Confess,  lib.  x.  cap.  81.) 

Ver.  17.  Leave  off  first,  for  manners'  sake;  and  be  not 
unsatiable,  lest  thou  offend.}  Either  the  master  of  the  feast 
or  his  guests,  through  voraciousness.  As  it  is  not  expected 
or  required' that  you  should  cease  eating  as  soon  almost  as 
you  are  set  down,  which  may  be  a  sort  of  silent  rebuke  to 
the  rest  of  the  company,  as  if  they  ate  too  much,  and  in- 
terpreted as  if  you  were  not  pleased  with  what  was  pro- 
vided ;  so  neither  shouldest  thou  make  thyself  remarkable 
by  eating  more,  or  longer,  than  others,  which  is  yet  more 
impolite :  modesty  and  a  respect  for  the  company  demand 
this.  Thus  the  Tigurine  and  oriental  versions,  Modestia 
causa  desiste  primus.  To  have  done  last,  or  help  one's  self 
first,  equally  ofiends  against  decorum  and  good  breeding. 
True  politeness  is  always  attended  with  a  decent  modesty ; 
and  such  as  betray  a  want  of  this  virtue  through  self- 
indulgence,  and  a  contempt  of  others,  can  never  be  thought 
perfectly  well-bred  or  thoroughly  accomplished.  Clemens 
Alexandrinus  spends  a  whole  chapter  in  laying  down  rules 
for  temperance  and  sobriety,  and  has  intermixed  some 
which  regard  decency  and  politeness,  and  particularly  in- 
stances in  intemperance,  as  a  breach  both  of  duty  and  good 
manners.  (Paedag.  lib.  ii.  cap.  2.)  Ovid's  advice  is  not 
very  unlike  that  of  this  wise  man's : 

"  Neve  diu  praesume  dapes,  sed  desine  citra, 
Et  capias  paulo,  quam  cupis  esse,  minus." 

Ver.  20.  Sound  sleep  cometh  of  moderate  eating:  he  riseth 
early,  and  his  wits  are  with  him;  but  the  pain  of  watching, 
and  choler,  and  pangs  of  the  belly,  are  with  an  unsatiable 
man.}  "Yttvoc  vyulaq,  the  sleep  of  health,  somnus  salubris, 
as  the  Syriac  has  it.  Horace's  description  of  the  tempe- 
rate man  is,  that,  after  his  being  refreshed  by  sleep,  — "  Ve- 
getus  praescripta  ad  munia  surgit,"  Sat.  lib.  ii.  2.  where  he 
mentions  the  very  same  inconveniences  attending  luxury 
as  the  wise  man  here  does,  and  the  contrast  is  most  beauti- 
fully drawn.  Pliny  mentions,  as  the  consequence  of  too 
much  or  too  high  feeding,  "furialessomni,inquiesnoctuma." 
Porphyry's  comparison  is  very  just,  that  a  full  meal  is  like 
Sisera's  banquet,  at  the  end  of  which  there  is  a  nail  struck 
into  a  man's  temples.  A  philosopher's  treat,  therefore, 
says  Plato,  is  preferable  to  that  of  any  other  person,  be- 
cause there  is  no  remembrance  of  it  after  in  the  head,  what- 
ever there  may  be  in  the  memory ;  and  the  guests  even  enjoy 
it  the  next  day,  by  perceiving  no  bad  consequences  from 
it.  Nothing  is  more  frequent  in  the  heathen  moralists  than 
to  advise  their  friends  not  only  to  practise  temperance,  but 
to  be  able  and  willing  to  bear  even  hunger  and  thirst,  be- 
cause such  a  habit  wonderfully  advances  a  man  in  the 
study  and  practice  of  wisdom :  for  the  mind  is  then  best 
enlightened  when  it  is  free  from  the  burden  of  meat ;  and 
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to  pamper  and  regale  the  body  is  but  to  make  the  prison 
of  the  soul  the  stronger.  "  No  man  (says  a  pious  pre- 
late) ever  repented  that  he  rose  from  the  table  sober, 
healthful,  and  with  his  wits  about  him ;  but  many  have  re- 
pented that  they  sat  so  long,  and  continued  that  bad  cus- 
tom, till  their  health,  their  understanding,  their  virtue,  and 
their  God,  departed  from  them."  (Bishop  Taylor's  Serra.) 
And,  to  finish  the  character,  the  epicure,  after  his  full 
meal,  aoBficuvu,  pants  for  breath,  a  prelude  of  what  is 
coming  upon  him,  and  is  on  a  sudden  surprised  with  a 
stroke  of  an  apoplexy,  or  found  dead  in  his  bed. 

Ver.  21.  And  if  thou  hast  been  forced  to  eat,  arise,  go 
forth,  vomit,  and  thou  shalt  have  rest.]  Et  s^iaaOrjg  iv  iditr- 
fiamv,  avairra  fiiiroiropQv.  If  you  have  been  constrained  or 
over-persuaded  to  eat,  and  through  the  importunity  of 
others  have  overcharged  your  stomach,  and  find  it  out  of 
order,  rise  from  the  midst  of  the  company  the  very  first 
opportunity  you  can  with  decency.  The  wise  man  in  the 
foregoing  verses  had  in  the  strongest  maimer  recommended 
iiobriety  and  temperance;  but  as  it  may  sometimes  hap- 
pen, even  to  the  most  regular  persons,  to  be  engaged  un- 
awares in  some  sort  of  excess,  through  inadvertency,  too 
much  complaisance,  or  the  influence  of  example,  here  he 
advises  instantly  to  unload  the  stomach  upon  such  an  oc- 
casion ;  but  he  neither  approves  of  the  excess,  nor  of  the 
unseemly  way  to  remove  it,  but  only  by  way  of  physic  and 
necessity ;  he  thinks  it  more  advisable  to  avoid  illness  by 
easing  the  stomach  privately,  than  to  keep  in  it  what  may 
not  only  be  disagreeable  and  troublesome,  but  dangerous 
and  hurtful;  not  to  attempt  to  cure  indigestion  by  a  free 
glass,  but  to  remove  the  mischief  from  intemperance  by  a 
timely  discharge.  Debauches  always  hurt  the  constitu- 
tion, and  therefore  it  is  better  to  prevent  them  altogether 
by  abstaining  from  that  excess,  which  cannot  be  indulged 
without  danger,  nor  cured  but  by  a  remedy  which  carries 
something  disagreeable  or  shameful  in  it.  Calmet  observes, 
that  tfiiaov  is  not  in  the  Vatican  nor  some  other  editions, 
which  he  thinks  the  copyists  might  drop,  as  carrying  in  its 
notion  something  unseemly  :  but,  if  this  was  their  reason, 
they  were  too  nice  and  delicate;  even  the  Scripture,  wliich 
is  remarkable  for  its  care  in  this  respect,  scruples  not  oc- 
casionally to  mention  it;  (Prov.  xxiii.  8.  Isa.  xxviii.  8.) 
nor  is  the  mention  of  the  remedy  to  be  condemned,  which 
upon  such  an  accident  is  allowed  to  be  highly  proper;  but 
the  occasion,  the  eating  and  drinking  to  excess,  which  is 
so  faulty.  The  advice,  according  to  the  oriental  versions, 
is,  to  retire  from  company,  to  go  to  bed,  and  sleep  off  the 
debauch. 

Ver.  22.  In  all  thy  works  be  quick,  so  shall  there  no  sick- 
ness come  unto  thee.]  Whenever  thou  findest  thy  stomach 
disordered  through  intemperance,  follow  instantly  the  pre- 
scription above  advised,  so  shalt  thou  escape  sickness,  or 
some  bad  consequence,  that  might  have  fallen  upon  thee. 
The  context  necessarily  requires  this,  as  the  primary  sense. 
It  may,  indeed,  mean  in  general,  Be  active  and  diligent  in 
all  thy  undertakings,  (see  the  like  expression,  Prov.  xxii. 
29.)  so  shall  thy  work  succeed  better,  and  thou  shalt  even 
improve  thy  health  thereby ;  or  if,  with  the  generality  of 
expositors,  we  understand  this  purely  of  bodily  exercise, 
the  observation  will  be  just  in  the  following  sense, — Be 
active,  athletic,  and  laborious  ;  let  exercise  be  your  physic, 
and  you  sliall  escape  thereby  a  Aumber  of  diseases ;  for 


in  reality  the  greatest  part  of  men's  illness  arises  either  from 
intemperance,  spoken  of  before,  or  from  indolence,  which 
may  be  supposed  to  be  condemned  here:  where  both  these, 
viz.  temperance  and  exercise,  are  joined  together,  we  have 
reason  to  expect  health,  and  there  is  a  comfortable  pros- 
pect of  a  vigorous  old  age. 

Ver.  23.  Whoso  is  liberal  of  his  meat,  men  shall  speak  well 
of  him,  and  the  report  of  his  good  housekeeping  shall  be  be- 
lieved.] The  Psalmist  says.  So  long  as  thou  dost  well  unto 
thyself,  men  will  speak  well  of  thee  ;  but  it  is  no  less  true, 
what  the  wise  man  here  observes,  that  he  that  does  good 
unto  others  shall  have  their  praise  and  commendation. 
(Psal.  xlix.  18.)  As  the  liberal  man  is  called  Xafnrph^  itt 
apToig,  so  the  ^ame  metaphor  is  continued  in  kuXXovj},  which 
means  beneficence,  and  by  St. Ambrose  is  rendered  bonitas. 
To  this  is  opposed  woviipia,  in  the  following  verse,  which 
means  sordidness  and  covetousness,  as  it  does,  ver.  13. 
above.  By  vlqtoq,  here  rendered  bread  simply,  we  are  to 
understand  victuals  or  provisions  in  general,  and  so  it  is 
often  used,  as  in  that  description  of  Joseph's  entertainment 
of  his  brethren,  it  is  said.  He  ordered  to  set  on  bread;  (Gen. 
xliii.  31.)  and  in  that  petition  of  the  Lord's  prayer.  Give  us 
this  day  our  daily  bread.  Solomon  expresses  himself  in  the 
same  manner,  and  upon  the  like  occasion.  He  that  hath  a 
bountiful  eye  shall  be  blessed,  for  he  giveth  of  his  bread  to  the 
poor.  (Prov.  xxii.  9.)  The  sense  of  the  whole  verse  is.  That 
the  good,  beneficent,  and  charitable  man,  who  dealeth  his 
bread  to  the  hungry,  and  takes  all  opportunities  of  helping 
and  obliging  others,  will  have  many  advocates ;  men  will 
always  be  disposed  to  believe,  and  report  every  thing  to  his 
advantage;  there  are  so  many  instances  of  his  goodness, 
and  so  many  known  proofs  of  his  generosity  and  kindness, 
that  his  credit  is  firmly  established,  and  his  name  will  be 
always  mentioned  with  honour.  Whereas  niggardliness 
will  as  certainly  disgrace  a  person;  his  hard  heart  and 
mean  actions  shall  raise  him  many  enemies;  nothing  can 
be  said  of  the  miser  so  bad,  but  will  be  believed  and  pro- 
pagated, and  many  things  shall  be  aggravated  or  invented 
to  make  him  appear  still  worse,  and  more  pinching  than  he 
really  is. 

Ver.  25.  Sheiv  not  thy  valiantness  in  wine.]  Value  not 
thyself  upon  a  strong  head,  much  less  affect  the  character 
of  a  hard  drinker,  nor  pride  thyself  in  being  able  to  bear 
much  liquor  without  being  disordered  or  disguised ;  pro- 
voke not  others  on  that  account,  mero  certare,  to  drink  with 
you,  by  challenging  them  to  trials  of  that  sort ;  for  the 
account  of  temperance  is  not  to  be  taken  from  the  strength 
of  a  man's  head,  but  from  the  measures  of  religion;  and 
though  men  may  not  force  their  understanding,  nor  disor- 
der themselves  by  very  plentiful  draughts,  and,  by  a  parti- 
cular strength,  I  will  not  call  it  happiness,  of  constitution, 
be  able  to  talk  still,  and  transact  business  and  the  affairs 
of  the  world,  yet  may  they  be  intemperate  notwithstand- 
ing, as  not  being  fitted  for  the  things  of  the  Spirit,  nor  the 
work  and  business  of  God ;  and  though  they  offend  not  in 
the  mere  act,  they  are  devoid  of  the  spirit  of  sobriety.  We 
may  properly  distinguish  between  the  drunkard  and  the 
hard  drinker;  the  former  drowns  his  senses  in  his  cups,  and 
does  it  often ;  he  loses  all  that  distinguishes  the  man,  his 
reason,  his  speech,  his  erect  posture,  and  often  his  sense  of 
duty  and  religion.  This  indeed  may  sometimes  happen 
through  a  head  naturally  weak,  or  made  so  by  repeated  de- 
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bauches,  but  still  it  is  drunkenness ;  for  it  is  not  the  quan- 
tity of  intoxicating  liquor,  but  tlie  being  disordered,  and 
the  habit  and  custom  of  it,  that  denominates  the  drunkard ; 
he  is  not  such  merely  from  an  accidental  slip,  for  even  good 
men,  such  as  Noah,  have  been  so  surprised,  but  from  in- 
dulging and  continuing  in  a  known  inlirmity,  and  not  pru- 
dently guarding  the  weak  part,  where  he  is  sensible  his 
failing  lies,  and  thereby  is  the  oftener  exposed  to  disgrace 
and  sin.  The  hard  drinker,  on  the  contrary,  is  one  who 
sits  long  and  drinks  deep;  he  gives  and  receives  chal- 
lenges, and  comes  oflF  conqueror ;  he  is  fond  of  a  round  of 
company,  and  is  the  last  to  break  it  up :  one  shall  perceive 
little  or  no  alteration  in  him  after  a  hard  service,  no  want 
of  reason  or  memory,  no  faultering  in  his  voice,  no  doubt- 
ful or  uncertain  steps ;  he  seems  comparatively  cool  and 
unconcerned,  is  scarce  warm  or  elevated,  and  yet,  consi- 
dering the  quantity  consumed,  and  the  time  lost  at  it,  such 
a  one  deserves  not  to  be  called  a  temperate  person,  as  he 
is  immoderate  in  the  use  of  those  good  things  which  God 
intended  only  for  refreshments ;  and  though  he  be  so  for- 
tunate, through  the  advantage  of  a  strong  head,  not  to  ap- 
pear a  drunkard,  yet  he  will  scarce  escape  censure  and  re- 
flection, nor  the  woe  denounced  by  the  prophet  upon  such 
as  are  mighty  to  drink,  and  men  of  strength  to  mingle  strong 
drink.  (Isa.  v.  11.  22.) 

Ver .  26.  The  furnace  proveth  the  edge  by  dipping,  so  doth 
7vinethe  hearts  of  the  proud  by  drunkenness.']  According  to 
Jansenius,  the  sense  is.  That  as  the  blade  is  proved  by  dip- 
ping, and  contracts  more  toughness  thereby,  so  the  hearts 
of  men,  by  being  drenched  in  liquor,  fiunt  ad  nocendum 
promptiora,  become  more  quarrelsome,  and  inclined  to 
mischief.  But  the  meaning,  I  conceive,  rather  is.  As  the 
fire  proves  the  temper  of  the  blade,  and  the  smith  easily  dis- 
tinguishes upon  trial  the  goodness  of  the  steel,  so  does 
wine,  immoderately  taken,  lay  open  men's  hearts,  and  dis- 
cover their  temper  and  humour  without  disguise.  The 
common  reading  of  the  Greek,  in  almost  all  the  copies,  is, 
Ko/utvoc  SoKijua^st  oTo/uw/xo  iv  ^aip^,  ovT<i)c  olvog  KapSiae  ev  fia-XV 
vneprt<j>dvoiv,  but  the  true  reading  seems  to  be,  Kafiivo^  Soki- 
fiaZii  OTOfiwfia  iv  jSa^y.ovrwc  olvoQ  KapSiac  vnspri^dvwv  iv  fii^y, 
for  (besides  that  Clem.  Alex,  quoting  this  passage,  omits 
the  words  iv  juaxv)  quarrelling,  that  certain  attendant  upon 
drinking,  is  mentioned  ver.  29.  and  so  is  needless  here. 
The  Vulgate  seems  to  have  followed  a  copy  that  read  in 
this  manner,  Vinum  corda  superborum  arguet  in  ebrietate 
palatum,  which  Junius  and  our  translators  follow ;  and  thus 
Calmet  takes  it,  Le  forgeron  distingue  aisement  une  bonne 
arme,etun  bon  trenchant  par  lefeu,  et  par  le  trempe;  ainsi 
le  vin  decouvre  le  coeur  des  superbes  dans  I'yvresse.  The 
old  adage  says,  in  vino  Veritas;  but  experience  shews  that 
men  at  that  time  do  not  always  speak  the  truth,  but  often 
exceed  it ;  their  conceit  of  themselves  is  much  raised,  and 
they  are  apt  then,  through  self-sufficiency,  to  boast  of  ima- 
ginary accomplishments,  and  to  deliver  themselves  not 
only  with  freedom  and  boldness,  but  often  with  rudeness 
and  insolence ;  and  therefore  the  author,  not  without  good 
reason,  inserted  icapSfac  virtpn<t>avu>v.  Of  all  the  poets  The- 
ognis  comes  nearest  this  writer  on  the  subject,  who  uses 
the  very  same  simile,  to  shew  that  wine  discovers  the 
thoughts  even  of  the  most  cautious  and  wise.  (Fvo)//.  499.) 

Ver.  29.  Wine,  drunken  with  excess,  maketh  bitterness  of 
flie  mind,  with  brawling  and  quarrelling,  &c.]  See  Prov.  xx. 


1.  xxiii.  29.  Hor.  Carm.  lib.  i.  18.  And  thus  Philo,  Muv 
/xivToi  Koi  Toii^  itrairoSvonlvovc  iToXvoivlt},  k.  t.  X.  Videmus  is- 
tos  qui  quotidie  descendunt  in  certamen  temulentice,  et  hoc 
agunt  solum  ut  vini  plurimum  in  ventrem  ingerant,  sym- 
bolas  conferre  tanquam  in  aliquid  utile,  mulctari  tandem  re- 
bus omnibus,  opibtts,  corpore,  anima.  Hcec  enim  confe- 
rentes,  et  rem  familiarem  minuunt,  et  corporis  vires  per  de- 
licatumvictumfrangunt,  atquemolliunt,  et  animas,  hibemi 
torrentis  in  morem,  immodicis  epulis  inundatas,  demergunf 
in  barathrum.  (Iltpl  ^i&jjc-)  St.  Chrysostom  observes  very 
justly,  that  men  are  afraid  of  natural  death,  and  yet  they 
ought  to  fear  that  less  than  a  death  which  happens  to  them 
by  intemperance :  the  former  strikes  by  an  inevitable  ne- 
cessity, the  latter  is  hastened  by  a  voluntary  corruption; 
the  one  is  by  the  appointment  of  God,  the  other  through 
the  instigation  of  the  devil ;  the  former  is  a  separation  of 
soul  and  body,  the  latter  a  shameful  destruction  both  of 
the  one  and  the  other;  by  the  former  the  soul  being  disen- 
gaged from  the  body  becomes  more  free,  and,  if  righteous, 
approaches  to  the  likeness  of  angels;  in  the  latter,  the 
soul  is  wholly  immersed,  sunk,  and  lost  in  the  irregularities 
and  disorder  of  the  body ;  its  reason  is  clouded,  its  will 
enslaved,  and  the  soul  abandons  itself  to  anger,  pride,  lust, 
and  other  criminal  passions.  (See  Hom.  2S).  in  Gen.  ix.) 
Ver.  31.  Rebuke  not  thy  neighbour  at  the  wine,  and  de- 
spise him  not  in  his  mirth ;  give  him  no  despiteful  words, 
and  press  not  upon  him  ivith  urging  him  (to  drink).}  The 
observation  is  the  same  with  that  of  Solomon,  that  there  is 
a  time  for  all  things,  which  reason  can  best  discover,  and 
discretion  knows  how  to  use  and  apply ;  for  example,  it  is 
impertinent  to  propose  business  and  matters  of  conse- 
quence, at  a  time  when  people  are  met  for  pure  refreshment 
and  relaxation;  it  is  also  improper  to  dispute  with  or  at- 
tempt to  rebuke  persons  in  drink,  when  they  are  least  able 
and  disposed  to  attend  to  any  argument  or  remonstrance. 
Advice  then  is  not  only  useless,  but  it  is  often  dangerous 
to  give  it,  and  much  more  is  it  so  to  oppose  or  contradict 
one  in  that  condition,  especially  a  passionate,  proud,  or 
powerful  person.  The  fate  of  Clitus  and  Callisthenes,  the 
favourites  of  Alexander,  who  put  them  to  death  for  con- 
tradicting him  in  his  cups,  should  in  prudence  discourage 
such  an  attempt.  And  if  bare  opposition  will  give  offence, 
much  more  will  opprobrious  words,  and  ill-timed  reflec- 
tions upon  a  man's  disorderly  and  loose  way  of  living,  be 
sure  to  irritate  him.  The  last  particular  is.  Press  not  upon 
him  with  urging  him  to  drink  ;  i.  e.  Take  not  the  advantage 
of  the  condition  you  find  him  in,  to  urge  him  to  drink  more, 
much  less  force  it  upon  him ;  think  it  not  any  addition  to 
thy  honour,  wisdom,  or  goodness,  to  impose  upon  one  who 
cannot  help  or  judge  for  himself,  or  to  have  contrived  and 
completed  his  downfal.  Thereby  thou  makest  thyself  a 
partaker  of  his  sin,  and  are  answerable  for  all  evil  conse- 
quences that  may  happen.  The  Vulgate  renders,  Ne  pre- 
mas  ilium  in  repetendo;  i.  e.  Entice  him  not  to  drink  by  any 
artful  means, — as,  by  proposing,  says  Calmet,  some  fa- 
vourite healths  to  him,  which  you  know  he  cannot  with- 
stand, and  thereby  engaging  him  to  pledge  you ;  which, 
though  a  common,  is  an  insidious  way  of  gaining  an  ad- 
vantage over  another,  and  cheating  him  under  the  mask  of 
friendship.  It  was  a  commendable  decree  at  Ahasuerus's 
royal  feast,  and  worthy  to  be  introduced  into  all  company, 
that  none  should  be  compelled  to  drink,  but  every  man 
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should  do  according  to  his  own  pleasure ;  (Esth.  i.  8.)  and 
to  prevent  disorders  of  this  kind  was  part  of  the  business 
of  the  architriclinus,  who  is  mentioned  in  the  beginning  of 
the  next  chapter. 

CHAP.  XX xn. 

Ver.  1.  J.F  thou  be  made  the  master  of  a  feast,  lift  not 
thyself  up.^  The  literal  rendering  of  the  Greek  is.  Have  they 
made  thee  a  ruler  or  master  ?  and  thus  the  Vulgate,  Recto- 
rem  te  posuerunt  ?  noli  extolli.  The  wise  man  seems  to 
continue  here  the  subject  of  feasts  and  entertainments,  and 
alludes  to  a  very  ancient  custom  among  the  Greeks  and 
Romans,  and,  as  it  should  seem,  among  the  Persians  also, 
from  Ahasuerus's  banquet,  (Esth.  1.)  which  was,  to  appoint 
a  ruler  of  the  feast,  6  trujuTrofftapx'JC,  Rex  vini,  as  Horace,  or 
Dominus  convivii,  as  Varro  calls  him,  who  should  have  the 
care  of  every  thing  and  person,  and  prescribe  what  each 
should  drink.  The  author  of  this  book,  though  he  wrote  in 
Egypt,  speaks  here  according  to  the  custom  of  the  Greeks 
which  ruled  over  it  at  that  time.  The  king,  ruler,  or  master 
of  these  feasts,  for  by  all  these  names  he  is  called,  was  ap- 
pointed either  by  casting  lots,  to  which  Horace  refers, "  nee 
regna  vini  sortiere  talis,"  or  by  the  choice  of  those  who  were 
met  at  the  entertainment  together.  This  is  not  to  be  under- 
stood of  such  feasts,  where  company  came  together  by  a  set 
invitation,  but  of  such  where  each  person  contributed  his 
symbolum,  or  share,  towards  the  common  expense,  and  had 
a  vote  to  appoint  the  architriclinus,  or  president.  The  grave 
Cato  seems  pleased  with  their  rules,  or  leges  convivales, 
and  expresses  his  satisfaction  at  the  appointment  of  such  an 
overseer.  "  Me  vero  et  magisteria  delectant  a  majoribus 
instituta;  et  is  sermo,  qui  more  majorum  summo  adhibetur 
magistro  in  pocnlis."(De  Senect.  Orat.  5.  in  Ver.)  At  these 
feasts  every  thing  was  conducted  with  the  greatest  decorum, 
without  any  irregularity  or  excess ;  so  that  men  of  letters, 
philosophers,  old  men  as  well  as  the  younger  sort,  did  not 
scruple  to  attend  them :  and  their  agreeable  conversation 
and  improving  discourse  were  not  less  entertaining  than 
the  music  which  accompanied  them.  (Plut.  Sympos.  lib.  i. 
Athen.  Deipnos.)  The  master,  who  had  the  care  and  con- 
duct of  the  whole,  acquainted  each  person  when  it  was  a 
proper  time  to  retire,  and  thereby  prevented  any  quarrels 
or  disturbance.  The  wise  man,  in  the  latter  part  of  the 
verse,  advises  the  ruler  himself  not  to  be  exalted  upon  the 
honour  done  him ;  but  to  study  rather  to  content  and  please 
his  guests,  than  to  feast  or  regale  himself,  and  to  consider 
himself  rather  as  their  steward  for  the  time,  than  as  their 
superior.  Plutarch  gives  the  same  advice  upon  the  like 
occasion,  nor  is  it  very  different  from  that  of  our  Saviour, 
6  jusf^wv  Iv  v^Tv,  ytviaOo)  wg  6  viumpog,  kuX  6  rryovfiivoQ  wc  6 
SiUKovMv.  (Luke  xxii.  26.) 

Ver.  2.  And,  when  thou  hast  done  all  thy  office,  take  thy 
place,  that  thou  mayest  be  merry  with  them,  and  receive  a 
crown  for  thy  well-ordering  of  the  feast.}  "Iva  aii^pavflpc  IC 
aiiTovc,  Kol  ivKoaixiag  X"?'"*  ^"/3pe  trriipavov.  Literally  the 
rendering  is.  That  you  may  rejoice  on  their  account,  ut  l(B- 
teris  propter  ipsos  (Vulgate),  when  you  see  them  pleased 
with  what  you  have  done  and  provided,  and  may  receive  a 
garland  or  crown  by  way  of  ornament.  Not  only  the 
guests  were  crowned  with  flowers,  (Wisd.  ii.)  but  the 
master  of  the  feast  likewise ;  and  sometimes  he  was  cre- 
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ated  by  this  ceremony  onlj^hich  Plautus  intimates,  "  Do 
banc  tibi  florentem  florenti,  tu  sic  eris  dictatrix  nobis."  (In 
Pers.)  The  Greek  does  not  necessarily  confine  this  to 
feasting,  though  the  Vulgate  and  our  translation  do.  It 
is  applicable  to  any  persons  in  a  public  post,  who  have 
the  care  of  others  committed  to  them,  and  have  discharged 
their  trust  with  sufficiency  and  credit.  Bossuet  and  Mes- 
sieurs of  Port-Royal  apply  this  and  the  former  verse  to 
the  rulers  and  governors  of  the  church :  the  latter  have 
this  fine  reflection, — No  man  must  intrude  himself  into  the 
pastored  office  without  being  regularly  chosen  and  lawfully 
appointed  thereto ;  nor  must  he  be  puffed  up  on  account  of 
the  charge  he  is  intrusted  with,  but  be  humble  even  among 
those  that  are  under  his  care,  and  live  with  and  among  them 
as  one  of  them ;  for  a  minister  of  Jesus  Christ  ought  to 
consider,  not  the  dignity  which  distinguishes  him  above 
others,  but  his  own  condition  as  a  man  eind  as  a  sinner, 
which  equals  him  to  others :  he  ought  to  consider  that  he 
is  appointed,  not  so  much  to  rule  over  men  as  over  vice 
and  sin;  and  to  place  his  joy  and  satisfaction  not  in  the 
rank  which  raises  him  above  his  brethren,  but  in  the  wel- 
fare of  the  souls  committed  to  him ;  not  in  the  power,  state, 
or  pomp,  which  surrounds  him,  but  in  acting  up  to  his  cha- 
racter, and  discharging  the  whole  of  his  duty.  And  having 
faithfully  dispensed  the  word  of  truth,  and  fed  his  flock 
with  spiritual  food  at  the  holy  table,  be  will  be  prdised  by 
Jesus  Christ,  the  founder  of  that  spiritual  repast,  and  by 
all  the  guests  likewise  that  partake  of  it,  being  at  present  a 
father  and  physician  to  such  as  are  under  his  direction  and 
charge,  as  they  will  be  hereafter,  in  the  presence  of  God, 
and  at  his  coming,  both  his  glory  and  joy. 

Ver.  4.  Pour  not  out  words  where  there  is  a  musician ; 
and  shew  not  forth  wisdom  out  of  time.']  "Ottou  aicpoajua,  firi 
tKxtyc  \aXiav.    'AKpoa/xa  signifies  a  concert  or  symphony  of 
music,  not  only  among  the  Greeks,  but  even  among  the 
Latins,  who  borrowed  it  from  them,  as  appears  by  its  use 
in  Cicero,  Macrobius,  and  other  writers.     The  Vulgate 
renders,  Ubi  audiius  non  est,  non  effundas  sermonem,  as  if  - 
aicpoaaic  had  been  the  reading ;  which  affords  a  good  sense 
likewise,  and  agrees  well  with  the  latter  clause,  viz.  Do 
not  lavish  your  discourse  before  persons  not  disposed  to 
hear  or  to  attend  to  it ;  know  first  the  taste  of  the  company, 
and  adapt  your  subject  accordingly.      But  that  of  our 
translators  seems  preferable ;  That  even  an  elder,  to  whom 
the  compliment  was  paid  to  speak  first,  and  whose  ob- 
servations at  all  other  times  were  so  welcome  and  valu- 
able, should  defer  his  harangue,  when  the  company  is  list- 
ening to  and  intent  upon  music ;  for  that  the  best  things, 
the  most  serious  and  important  reflections,   lose   their 
beauty  and  grace  when  ill-timed ;  should  consider  that  dis- 
course and  music  have  both  their  times,  and  often  make 
part  of  the  same  entertainment ;  that  as  music  itself  would 
be  ungrateful  and  unseasonable  in  the  midst  of  the  former, 
so  neither  should  the  pleasure  and  harmony  of  the  latter 
be  disturbed  and  interrupted  by  any  morose  cynic  or  con- 
ceited philosopher,  who  should  officiously  stand  up  and 
expect  to  be  heard,  when  the  ears  pf  the  company  are 
otherwise  engaged. 

Ver.  5.  A  concert  of  music  in  a  banquet  of  wine  is  as  a 
signet  of  carbuncle  set  in  gold.'\  By  a  banquet  of  wine  is 
meant  a  festival-day,  a  day  of  rejoicing  and  indulgence: 
for  on  common  days  and  at  their  ordinary  meals  they  drank 
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no  wine.  That  the  ancients  had  a  great  regard  for  music, 
and  used  it  at  their  feasts,  see  Quintil.  lib.  i.  Hor.  lib.  iii. 
11.  where  he  says,  "Divitum  mensis  et  arnica  templis,  tes- 
tado."  It  is  certain,  that,  after  the  entertainment,  a  harp 
was  brought  in  to  and  presented  to  each  of  the  company, 
who  played  on  it  in  their  turns.  Thus  Tully,  "  llle  mos 
fuit,  ut  in  conviviis  post  coenam  circumferretur  lyra,  quam 
ex  ordine  pulsarent  convivae."  (Tuscul.  Qusest.  lib.  i.)  At 
first  the  company  sang  together  a  hymn  in  honour  of  Bac- 
chus ;  (Plut.  Sympos.  lib.  i.)  afterward  the  guests  repeat- 
ed and  sang  verses  in  honour  of  famous  men,  heroes,  and 
benefactors.  (See  cap.  44.)  "Carmina  in  epulis  a  singu- 
lis convivis  esse  cantata  de  clarorum  virorum  laudibus,  in 
Originibus  scriptum  reliquit  Cato."  (Cic.  in  Brut.)  Ac- 
cording to  Varro,  some  modest  and  ingenious  youths  were 
appointed  to  chant  the  praises  of  their  ancestors  to  music. 
This  was  the  practice  among  the  heathens.  As  to  the 
Jews,  they  at  their  great  feasts  sang  hymns  in  praise  of  the 
Lord,  (Matt.  xxvi.  30.)  and  they  began  and  ended  them 
with  these,  as  is  evident  from  the  practice  of  our  Saviour, 
Who  sang  a  hymn  with  his  apostles  after  his  last  supper. 
Philo,  describing  the  customs  of  the  Therapeutse  on  their 
festival-days,  and  particularly  on  the  seventh  day  of  the 
week,  when  they  always  met  together,  says,  that  before 
they  sat  down  to  table  to  their  repast,  they  lifted  up  their 
hands  and  eyes  to  heaven,  to  implore  the  blessing  of  God 
upon  what  was  before  them ;  (see  ver.  13.)  and  afterward 
they  sat  down  in  order.  The  elders,  as  it  became  them, 
had  the  chief  of  the  discourse,  and  resolved  such  doubts 
and  questions  as  were  proposed  to  them  with  great  gravity 
and  discretion :  after  the  repast  they  all  rose  up ;  and  the 
person  who  presided  at  the  ceremony  began  a  hymn,  either 
a  new  one  of  his  own  making,  or  one  composed  by  some 
prophet  or  bard  in  honour  of  God.  For  there  were  a  num- 
ber of  such  ancient  hymns,  which  were  sung  with  music 
before  the  altar,  some  as  they  stood  without  motion,  and 
others  as  they  modestly  danced,  with  a  different  pitch  and 
■""modulation  of  voice.  As  soon  as  the  president  began  to 
sidg,  and  had  set  the  tune,  all  the  rest  followed  in  a  lower 
Voice.  At  the  conclusion,  they  all  united,  and  sang  toge- 
ther with  a  loud  voice,  men  and  women,  without  distinc- 
tion, forming  a  melodious  harmony,  by  the  mixture  of  deep 
and  shrill  notes.  Such  was  the  order  observed  by  the 
Therapeutae  at  their  public  repasts ;  nor  did  they  scruple 
the  use  of  music  upon  such  occasions,  composed  of  in- 
struments and  voices,  though  they  were  reckoned  persons 
of  the  most  strictness,  seriousness,  and  wisdom,  among 
the  Jews.  (De  Vit.  Contempl.)  See  xl.  20.  xlix.  2.  Isa. 
V.  11, 12.  Amos  vi.  5,  6.  where,  though  the  ill  uses  only, 
made  by  the  wicked  Israelites  of  their  music  in  their  ban- 
quets of  wine,  are  mentioned  by  these  prophets,  yet  are 
they  nevertheless  good  proofs  how  much  it  was  in  vogue 
among  them. 

Ver.  7.  Speak,  young  man,  if  there  be  need  of  thee,  and 
yet  scarcely  when  thou  art  twice  askedJ]  There  are  several 
senses  of  this  verse,  according  as  it  is  pointed.  1.  Aakrjaov, 
vtavloKt,  iv  xp«f?  <yov,  fxoXig.  And  SO  the  Vulgate,  Loquere, 
adolescens,  in  causa  tua  vix.  2.  AaXiio-ov,  vtaviaKt,  iv  xpit<} 
aov,  /ioXic  ^C>  tav  tTTfpwrijSyc.  3.  AaXijffOv,  vtavfo-icf,  iv  XV"'} 
aov,  n6Xic,  Sic  iav  tiripwrti^yt;'  which  is  followed  in  our  ver- 
■  sion.  4.  AaXriaov,  vtaviaKi,  iv  XP*'?  <^ov,  ix6XtQ.  oic  iav  itn- 
pwnj&pc,  Kt<j>aXai(oaov  \6yov,  which  takes  in  the  first  words 


of  the  next  sentence.  Si  bis  interrogatus  ftteris,  habeat  ca- 
put responsum  tuum,  but  renders  it  very  inaccurately,  which 
means  only  speaking  succinctly  and  briefly.  The  whole 
of  the  advice  here  given  to  young  men,  necessary  to  sup- 
press their  known  and  great  forwardness,  is,  when  in  com- 
pany with  persons  of  age,  merit,  and  distinction,  to  speak 
little,  and  only  when  they  are  asked  or  pressed  to  it,  and 
then  to  comprise  much  in  a  little.  For  as  silence  makes 
none,  so  little  talk  makes  the  fewer  slips.  I  shall  hence 
take  occasion  to  correct  the  rendering  in  Psal.  Ixii.  11. 
where  our  version  is,  God  spake  once  and  twice,  I  have 
also  heard  the  same :  that  power  belongeth  unto  God.  The 
Geneva  Bible  has,  God  spake;  once  or  tunce  I  have  heard 
it:  nor  is  Coverdale's  more  correct:  the  true  rendering  is, 
— God  spake  once,  viz.  at  the  delivery  of  the  law ;  and  I 
have  learnt  two  things  from  thence  ;  viz.  his  omnipotence 
and  mercy,  that  power  belongeth  unto  God,  and  that  he  is 
also  merciful.  And  thus  the  Vulgate :  Semel  locutus  est 
Deus,  et  duo  hcec  audivi,  quia  potestas  Dei  est,  et  tibi,  Do- 
mine,  misericordia ;  which  Jansenius  has  well  paraphrased. 
Duo  ab  eo  audivi,  nempe  quod  solius  Dei  sit  potentia,  qua 
possit  omnia  qua  vult ;  et  quod  tibi,  Domine,  sit  summa 
dementia,  qud,  qucB  potes,  etiam  velis.  And  thus  the  LXX. 
uTraK  tAaXi/(T£v  6  ^eog,  Svo  ravra  ftKOvaa,  oti  to  Kparot;  rov 
^tov,  Kol  aov,  Kvpit,  TO  tXiog,  k.  t.  X.  And  SO  the  Targum, 
Legem  unam  locutus  est,  et  hac  duo  audivi,  Deo  inesse  ro- 
bur,  et  misericordiam. 

Ver.  9.  If  thou  be  among  great  men,  make  not  thyself 
equal  with  them ;  and,  when  ancient  men  are  in  place,  use 
not  many  words.']  Have  a  deference  to  great  men,  and 
a  reverence  for  ancient  ones,  if  thou  comest  where  they 
are :  the  quality  of  the  former  demands  the  one,  and  the 
wisdom  of  the  latter  the  other.  Think  yourself  happy  in 
having  an  opportunity  of  hearing  and  learning  from  them 
some  moral  or  religious  truths.  The  Son  of  God  himself 
seems  to  have  followed  the  advice  in  the  latter  clause, 
when,  at  the  age  of  twelve  years,  he  chose  to  be  in  the 
midst  of  the  doctors.  It  is  not  said  of  him  that  he  at- 
tempted to  teach  or  instruct  them,  as  he  might,  being  the 
wisdom  of  the  Father,  but,  as  he  had  rather  appear  a 
pattern  to  others  in  what  he  then  did,  that  he  heard  and 
listened  to  them,  and  asked  them  questions,  as  if  he  him- 
self would  learn  of  them.  The  Vatican,  Drusius,  and  Hoe- 
schelius,  follow  a  different  reading  of  this  clause,  viz.  rat 
Irepov  XeyovToe,  nrj  iroXXa  aio\i(T\ic  i.  e.  '  When  another  is 
speaking,  be  not  thou  talkative ;'  which  too  is  a  good  piece 
of  advice,  and  necessary  to  be  inculcated,  especially  to 
young  persons,  who  are  not  the  best  judges  of  decorum; 
but  the  Vulgate,  oriental,  and  Tigurine  versions,  follow  the 
reading  and  sense  of  our  translators.  See  note  on  vii.  14. 
where  there  is  the  like  advice. 

Ver.  10.  Before  the  thunder  goeth  lightning,  and  before 
a  shamefaced  man  shall  go  favour.]  KaTacnrtv^ti  aargaini' 
i.e.  Lightning  hasteneth  or  flecth  before  the  thunder;  and 
so  Junius,  Ante  tonitru  celer  prait  fulgur.  Our  version 
does  not  reach  the  force  of  the  Greek.  The  sense  is.  As 
lightning  is  seen  some  time  before  the  thunder  is  heard,  so 
modesty  in  a  person  before  he  begins  to  speak  recommends 
him  the  more  to  the  favour  and  good  opinion  of  others. 
When  the  speaker  appears  in  some  sort  of  confusion  at 
first  setting  out,  it  shews  a  diffidence  of  himself  and  a  re- 
gard for  the  audience,  which  generally  engage  them  in  his 
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favour,  and  will  help  to  excuse  some  accidental  faults ; 
but  when  a  confident  person  begins  to  open,  who  seems  by 
his  air  and  looks  to  demand  attention  and  to  be  secure  of 
applause,  his  conceit  raises  a  prejudice  against  him,  and 
takes  oflF  from  his  merit,  if  real.  The  like  is  true  of  car- 
riage ;  a  modest,  decent,  and  respectful  behaviour  before 
persons  of  gravity  and  figure,  recommends  young  persons 
greatly  to  their  esteem  and  notice :  it  prepossesses  them  in 
their  interest,  and  is  often  more  successful  than  a  forward 
intrusion  or  clamorous  importunity. 

Ver.  11.  Rise  up  betimes  and  be  not  the  last,  but  get  thee 
home  without  delay.  Ver.  12.  There  take  thy  pastime,  and 
do  what  thou  wilt,  but  sin  not  by  proud  speech.]  'Ev  &pq 
i^iytipov  would  be  better  rendered.  Rise  up  in  good  time 
before  the  rest  of  the  company,  or  before  you  have  drank 
too  much,  for  sobriety  and  temperance  are  as  great  recom- 
mendations of  youth  as  modesty ;  and  when  you  return 
home,  use  some  diversion  or  moderate  exercise  for  health's 
sake,  and  to  digest  a  full  meal,  and  be  not  disputatious  or 
quarrelsome,  angry  or  touchy  with  thy  family,  or  any  about 
thee,  through  conceit  of  thyself,  raised  and  occasioned  by 
the  fumes  of  wine.  As  reserve  before  superiors  at  table, 
and  elsewhere,  is  always  becoming,  so  the  wise  man  ad- 
vises at  certain  seasons,  and  especially  after  an  entertain- 
ment, some  innocent  amusement,  by  way  of  health  and  re- 
laxation. Young  minds  are  neither  to  be  discouraged  by 
too  much  application,  nor  made  efieminate  by  indolence,  or 
a  constant  succession  of  pleasures. 

Ver.  13.  And  for  these  things  bless  him  that  made  thee, 
and  replenished  thee  with  his  good  things.']  After  the  enter- 
tainment is  over,  fail  not  to  return  thanks  to  God  for  the 
blessings  there  received.    The  custom  of  praying  to  God 
at  rising  from  table,  or,  in  other  words,  saying  grace,  is  a 
dictate  of  natural  religion,  and  practised  by  all  civilized 
people,  not  only  among  Jews  and  Christians,  but  even 
among  the  heathens.     St.  Paul  mentions  it,  1  Tim.  iv. 
3 — 5.  when  he  says,  God  hath  created  meats  to  be  received 
with  thanksgiving  of  them  which   believe   and  know  the 
truth.   For  every  creature  of  God  is  good,  and  nothing  to 
be  refused,  if  it  be  received  with  thanksgiving  :for  it  is  sanc- 
tified by  the  word  of  God  and  prayer.    It  may  also  be  in- 
ferred from  Deut.  viii.  10.     Philo  mentions  it  as  a  custom 
among  theTherapeutae.  (De  Vit.  Contempl.)  And  it  is  cer- 
tain it  was  practised  by  the  Jews;  for  in  some  of  their 
writings  the  following  form  is  preserved:  the  master  of 
the  house,  or  some  principal  person  among  the  guests, 
holding  a  cup  filled  with  wine,  says,  "  Gratias  agamus  Deo 
nostro,  quia  edimus  de  suo  ;"  to  which  the  guests  replied, 
"  Sit  laudatus  Deus  noster,  de  cujus  bonis  comedimus,  cu- 
jusque  benignitate  vivimus."    After  which  they  joined  in 
repeating  Psal.  xxxiv.  9, 10.  O  fear  the  Lord,  ye  that  are 
his  saints,  for  they  that  fear  him  lack  nothing :  the  lions  do 
lack,  and  suffer  hunger;  but  they  who  seek  the  Lord  shall 
want  no  manner  of  thing  that  is  good.    And  when  the  per- 
son that  began  the  thanksgiving  has  added,  "  Benedictus 
sis  tu,  Domine  Deus  noster.  Rex  raundi,  qui  creas  fructum 
vitis,"  he  just  tastes  the  cup,  and  distributes  it  to  all  the 
guests  to  drink  of  it;  which  custom  seems  followed  by  our 
Saviour  at  his  last  supper :  (Luke  xxii.  17.)  and  at  the  con- 
clusion of  it  a  hymn  was  sung  by  him  and  his  apostles, 
supposed  by  the  learned  to  be,  according  to  Jewish  tradi- 
tion, Psal.  cxiii.  to  the  end  of  Psal.  cxviii.     St.  Chrysos- 


tom  makes  the  following  useful  reflection  upon  Hannah, 
the  mother  of  Samuel,  returning  thanks  after  eating :  "  Hoc 
igitur  a  foemina  lucri  consecuti  sumus,  ut  sciamus  et  post 
convivium  orare.  Quisquis  enim  ad  hoc  prseparatus  fuerit, 
nunquam  in  ebrietatem  incidet,  nunquam  in  edacitate  dis- 
tendetur:  sed  quoniam  expectationem  precationis  habet, 
fraeno  imposito  animo,  conveniente  mensura  attinget  ex 
omnibus  quae  fuerint  apposita,  multaque  benedictione  turn 
animam,  turn  corpus,  implebit.  Siquidem  convivium,  quod 
a  precatione  coeptum  in  precationem  desinit,  nunquam  defi- 
ciet,  sed  quovis  fonte  uberius  nobis  omnia  afferet  bona — 
proinde  oportet  turn  in  initio,  turn  in  fine  convivii,  gratias 
agere  Deo,  ob  banc  praecipue  causam,  quod  baud  facile 
prolabemur  in  ebrietatem,  si  nos  ipsos  in  venerandam  adeo 
consuetudinem  constituerimus.  Quin  si  quando  surrexeris 
crapula  potuque  gravatus,  ne  sic  quidem  abjicias  consue- 
tudinem." It  was  also  in  use  both  in  the  Greek  and  Latin 
church,  as  appears  from  the  former's  Horologium,  and 
from  the  Roman  Breviary. 

Ver.  14.  He  that  feareth  the  Lord  will  receive  his  disci- 
pline, and  they  that  seek  him  early  shall  find  favour.]  'EicSE^trat 
iraihiav.  Accipiet  doctrinam  ejus  (Vulgate) ;  shall  receive  in- 
struction from  him,  or  wisdom  as  his  gift,  (vi.  36,  37.)  And 
thus  Calmet,  Recevra  de  lui  instruction ;  ol  op^piZovng  are 
such  as  are  early  at  their  prayers.  Grotius,  Qui  mane  sur- 
gunt  ad  orandum  Deum,  these  shall  obtain  his  favour,  or  be 
blessed  by  him ;  seront  benis  de  lui,  as  Calmet  renders ;  and 
so  the  Geneva  version.  They  that  rise  early  to  seek  him  shall 
find  favour.  The  author  expresses  himself  exactly  in  the 
same  manner,  xxxix.  1.  5,  6.  He  that  giveth  his  mind  to 
the  law  of  the  Most  High,  and  is  occupied  in  the  meditation 
thereof.  .  .  will  give  his  heart,  dpOpiaai  rrpbg  Kvpiov,  ad  vigi- 
landum  diluculo  ad  Dominum  (Vulgate),  and  will  pray  be- 
fore the  Most  High,  and  make  supplication  for  his  sins,  and 
he  shall  be  filled  with  the  spirit  of  understanding.  The  moral 
of  the  Israelites  being  obliged  to  gather  the  manna  before 
the  sunrising,  was,  according  to  the  excellent  author  of  the 
book  of  Wisdom,  that  we  should  be  hence  instructed,  to 
prevent  the  sun  in  giving  God  thanks,  and  at  the  dayspring 
pray  unto  him;  (xvi.  28.)  to  bless  God  early  each  morning, 
as  for  his  other  benefits,  so  particularly  for  the  safety  of  the 
night  past,  and  the  sweet  refreshment  of  beloved  sleep, 
(See  note,  in  loc.) 

Ver.  16.  They  that  fear  the  Lord  shall  find  judgment,  and 
shall  kindle  justice  as  a  light.]  Syriac,  Reverentes  Dominum 
sapient  in  judiciis  ejus.  They  shall  not  only  be  filled  with 
the  knowledge  of  the  law,  (ver.  15.)  but  shall  do  what  is 
right,  and  their  good  deeds  shall  be  as  a  burning  light,  shall 
shine  far  and  near ;  or,  in  the  words  of  the  Psalmist,  They 
shall  bring  forth  righteousness  as  the  light,  and  judgment  as 
the  noonday.  (Psal.  xxxvii.  6.)  According  to  Calmet,  the 
sense  is.  They  shall  be  enlightened  by  God,  and  shall  re- 
ceive from  him  justice  and  judgment,  which  shall  shine  like 
a  glory  round  them.  According  to  that  of  Solomon,  which 
this  writer  probably  alludes  to.  The  path  of  the  just  is  as  the 
shining  light,  that  shineth  more  and  more  unto  the  perfect 
day:  but  the  way  of  the  wicked  is  as  darkness  ;  they  know 
not  at  what  they  stumble.   (Prov.  iv.  18, 19.) 

Ver.  17.  A  sinful  man  will  not  be  reproved,  butfindeth  an 
excuse  according  to  his  will.]  i.  e.  They  hate  to  be  reformed, 
according  to  that  description  of  the  ungodly,  Psal.  1.  17. 
and  that  of  our  Saviour,  Every  one  that  doeth  evil,  hateth 
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the  light,  neither  cometh  to  the  light,  lest  his  deeds  should  be 
reproved.  (John  iii.  20.)  But  the  sincere  and  well-disposed 
person  will  esteem  it  as  a  favour  done  him,  to  be  ad- 
monished of  his  faults ;  thus  David  wishes,  according  to 
the  old  translation.  Let  the  righteous  smite  me,  it  sluill  be 
a  kindness;  and  let  him  reprove  me,  it  shall  be  an  excellent 
oil,  which  shall  not  break  my  head.  (Psal.  cxli.  5.)  The 
wise  man  adds,  as  a  farther  instance  of  the  perverseness  of 
the  wicked,  Kara  to  ^eXriyua  i^fvpliTKii  ffvyKpt/ia'  i.  e.  He  will 
find  some  pretext,  or  excuse,  or  example,  to  authorize  and 
justify  what  he  has  done,  or  some  explanation,  softening,  or 
evasion  of  the  law,  according  to  his  mind.  Or,  as  Calmet 
expounds  it,  the  sinner  is  so  wilful  and  opinionated,  that 
he  will  listen  to  no  instruction,  he  will  be  directed  by  none 
but  himself;  Ejus  vita  institutum  est  propria  voluntatis 
consectatio.  (Arabic.)  And  as  he  chose  to  pursue  death  in 
the  ways  of  his  own  seeking,  like  the  hypocrite,  ver.  15.  he 
shall  be  exposed  and  brought  to  condign  punishment,  and 
shall  receive  (rvyKpifia,  condemnation ;  trouvera  la  condem- 
nation, comme  il  a  voulu.  Bossuet  and  Junius  understand 
by  vvyKpifia  KOTO,  to  diXrjfia,  judicium  sibi  conveniens,  that  the 
sinner,  instead  of  coming  near  those  who  will  reprove  him, 
and  set  before  him  the  things  which  he  has  done,  seeks  out 
such  as  agree  with  him  in  opinion,  who  are  of  his  mind,  and 
for  his  purpose,  and  will  flatter  and  encourage  him  in  his 
wickedness.  A  sinner,  says  St.  Austin,  hates  the  truth  be- 
cause it  condemns  him,  he  flies  from  true  physicians  and 
useful  remedies,  because  he  loves  his  disease,  and  will 
not  be  cured :  he  is  fond  to  be  deceived,  and  there  are 
enough  to  do  it.  He  cares  not  to  be  told  that  his  soul  is 
dangerously  sick  and  wounded,  and  he  finds  persons  who 
assure  him  that  it  is  quite  well  and  safe,  though  these  are 
like  guides  who  lead  a  man  to  a  precipice. 

Ver.  19.  Do  nothing  without  advice,  and  when  thou  hast 
once  done,  repent  not.^  There  is  no  one  precept  which  this 
wise  man  has  delivered  so  often,  and  pressed  so  strongly, 
as  that  a  man  should  not  depend  upon  himself,  or  trust  to 
his  own  understanding,  but  consult  others  who  are  able  to 
advise  him,  and  give  him  their  opinion  and  assistance ; 
that  none  but  a  proud  and  self-opiniated  person,  or  one 
that  is  a  stranger  in  the  school  of  humility,  and  unacquaint- 
ed with  that  virtue,  would  venture  to  act  otherwise,  to  Troiij- 
aai  fiiff  kavTov  avtv  jSouXije,  as  it  is  expressed  ver.  18.  But 
Grotius  thinks  that  sentence  an  interpolation  or  corruption 
arising  from  some  of  the  like  words  in  this  verse.  The  ad- 
vice here  given  is  like  that  of  Sallust,  "  Priusquam  aliquid 
facias,  consulto  ;  ubi  consulueris,  matur^  facto  opus  est :" 
If  thou  actest  in  this  prudent  and  cautious  manner,  repent 
not ;  i.  e.  thou  wilt  not  repent,  like  that.  This  do  and  live, 
i.  e.  thou  shall  live.  And  thus  the  Vulg.  Sine  consilio  nihil 
facias,  et  post  factum  non  poenitebis.  Grotius  says,  the 
true  reading  is,  icat  /itra  to  TrotJjtrat  aviv  jSovXijc,  fxeTafisXov  ; 
And  if  you  do  any  thing  inconsiderately  and  rashly,  with- 
out advice,  repent  of  it,  or,  you  will  have  cause  to  repent 
of  it. 

Ver.  20.  Go  not  in  a  way  wlierein  thou  mayest  fall,  and 
stumble  not  among  the  stones.  Ver.  21.  Be  not  confident  in 
a  plain  way.]  i.  e.  Be  not  rash,  or  attempt  such  things  as 
are  attended  with  danger,  lest  you  come  to  some  harm  or 
mischief,  as  those  are  most  likely  to  get  a  fall  or  accident 
who  choose  to  walk  in  rugged  and  stony  ways ;  and,  on  the 
other  hand,  be  not  over  confident  in  things  or  persons  which 


seem  to  promise  most  security,  as  it  is  possible,  even  in  a 
seemingly  level  and  smooth  way,  to  meet  with  a  slip  or 
hurt,  or  some  unforeseen  mischief  from  persons  one  least 
suspects.  Beware  and  guard  against  both  these  extremes. 
The  Greek  is,  ju?j  irumvaigf;  Iv  oBw  a^rpo(TK6■^■l^l,  but  the  copy 
which  our  translators  follow  read,  aTrpofTKon-Tt^.  Grotius 
dislikes  both  these,  and  proposes  a  third,  viz.  airpoaKoirnroJ, 
via  non  bene  exploratce ;  i.  e.  Trust  not  thyself  in  a  way 
that  is  unknown  to  thee,  or  that  thou  hast  not  tried,  nor  in- 
quired after. 

Ver.  22.  And  beware  of  thine  own  children.]  This  is  a 
consequence  of  the  former  verse,  as  expounded  of  not  be- 
ing too  confident  in  things  or  persons,  which  seem  to  pro- 
mise most  security,  for  even  amongst  the  nearest  relations 
there  may  be  unnatural  treachery,  and  a  man's  worst  foes 
may  be  those  of  his  own  household,  as  the  Vulgate  here  in- 
serts, from  Matt.  x.  36.  Grotius  understands  the  passage 
of  a  father  taking  a  prudent  care  that  his  children  do  not 
ruin  him  by  extravagance ;  but  this  is  pardonable  where  it 
happens,  in  comparison  of  what  others  have  done,  who, 
though  obliged  by  the  ties  of  nature,  and  those  of  duty  and 
gratitude  to  please,  honour,  and  preserve,  their  parent.s, 
have  notwithstanding  been  their  betrayers,  and,  through 
ambition  or  some  resentment,  been  the  instruments  of  their 
deaths:  as  Sennacherib  was  slain  at  a  time  and  by  those  he 
least  suspected,  even  by  his  own  sons,  when  he  was  wor- 
shipping in  the  house  of  his  false  god.  (2  Kings  xix.  37.) 
Very  remarkable  to  this  purpose  is  the  advice,  Micah  vii. 
5, 6.  Trust  ye  not  in  a  friend,  put  not  confidence  in  a  guide: 
keep  the  doors  of  thy  mouth  from  her  that  lieth  in  thy  bosom. 
For  the  son  dishonoureth  the  father,  the  daughter  riseth  up 
against  lier  mother,  the  daughter-in-law  against  the  mother- 
in-law  ;  a  man's  enemies  are  the  men  of  his  own  house. 
And  much  to  the  same  efiect  is  that  of  Jer.  ix.  4.  Take 
ye  heed  every  one  of  his  neighbour,  and  trust  ye  not  in  any 
brother:  for  every  brother  will  utterly  supplant,  and  every 
neighbour  will  walk  with  slanders.  (See  Ecclus.  xxxiii.  19.) 
The  wise  man's  advice  here  seems  very  incoherent  and 
abrupt,  without  being  connected  in  some  such  manner,  and 
illustiated  by  the  context. 

Ver.  23.  In  every  good  work  trust  thy  own  soul,  for  this 
is  the  keeping  of  the  commandments.]  'Ev  iravrX  tpyif*  ayaOi^ 
iriimve  ry  ^f^vxy  oov.  Grotius  says,  the  true  reading  is, 
Iv  vavrX  ipy(^,  Qtt^  irlarfve  rp  4'*'X'9  '^°'*''  *•  ®*  '"  ^very  action 
trust  in  God  with  thy  whole  heart;  he  that  trusts  in  him 
will  be  careful  to  keep  his  commandments.  A  very  learned 
writer  thinks  it  would  be  agreeable  to  the  author's  mean- 
ing to  translate  the  passage  thus.  Believe  with  thy  soul,  for 
this  is  the  keeping  of  the  commandments ;  and  has  the 
following  useful  reflection :  "  What  is  it  that  the  wise  man 
would  have  us  believe  with  the  soul?  that  the  thing  is  good 
which  we  intend  to  work?  but  unless  it  be  such  in  itself 
before  it  be  intended  by  us,  it  will  sooner  make  our  belief 
bad,  than  become  any  ways  the  better  by  our  believing  it 
to  be  good.  For  to  trust  our  own  soul,  or  to  believe  that 
that  is  good,  which  in  its  nature  is  either  bad,  or  not  good 
in  such  a  degree  as  we  imagine,  is  to  believe  an  untruth ; 
and  even  to  do  that  which  in  its  own  nature  is  good,  with 
doubt  or  scruple  that  it  is  evil,  is  to  sin  against  our  con- 
science. But  there  is  no  need  of  any  casuistry  in  this 
case ;  for  the  author  here  presupposes  tlie  works  ho  speaks 
of  to  be  good  in  themselves,  and  acknowledged  for  such 
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by  all.  But  then  we  are  to  observe,  that  it  is  one  thing  to 
do  that  which  is  unquestionably  right  and  good,  and  an- 
other to  do  it  rightly  and  well;  for  it  is  not  every  per- 
formance of  what  is  good,  but  the  performing  of  it  con- 
stantly and  discreetly,  as  knowing  it  to  be  good,  and  de- 
lighting therefore  in  the  practice  of  it,  which  denominates 
a  man  to  be  good,  or  a  keeper  of  the  commandments. 
The  commandments,  according  to  our  author,  are  the 
total  object,  or  complete  rule  of  righteousness ;  and  to  be- 
lieve with  the  soui,  does  not  here  mean  naked  faith,  or  bare 
assent,  but  such  a  complete  and  practical  knowledge  of 
good  and  evil,  as  to  incline  the  faculties  of  our  souls  to 
avoid  the  one  and  choose  the  other.  And  this  is  explained 
in  what  follows  by  way  of  an  exegetical  repetition  in  the 
last  verse  of  this  chapter,  and  the  first  of  the  next.  .  .  . 
The  expression  here  is  not  much  unlike  that  of  St.  Paul, 
(Rom.  X.  10.)  With  the  heart  man  betieveth  unto  righte- 
ousness. St.  John,  it  is  observable,  takes  the  belief  in 
Christ,  and  keeping  God's  commandments,  as  terms  reci- 
procal, or  actually  inferring  one  another,  1  John  iii.  23, 
.24."   (Jackson's  Works,  torn.  i.  p.  729,  &c.) 

CHAP.  xxxm. 

Ver.  1.  X  HERE  shall  no  evil  happen  to  him  thatfeareth 
the  Lord,  but  in  temptation  even  again  he  will  deliver  Aim.] 
Providence  takes  a  particular  care  of  good  men  to  preserve 
them  from  evil,  especially  to  avert  the  harm  that  wicked 
men  intend  them ;  or,  if  God  permits  them  to  fall  into  some 
misfortune  or  disgrace,  it  is  only  to  prove  their  constancy 
and  fidelity,  and  to  reward  them  with  a  far  more  exceeding 
weight  of  glory.  St.  Paul  says  the  same,  Rom.  viii.  28.  We 
know  that  all  things  work  together  for  good  to  those  that  love 
God.  (See  Prov.  xii.  21.  Tob.  xii.  7.)  The  sentiments  of 
the  Roman  orator  are  very  fine  on  this  head,  and  much  to 
be  admired :  "  Nunquam  viro  bono  quicquam  mali  evenire 
potest,  nee  vivo,  nee  mortuo,  nee  unquam  ejus  res  a  Diis 
immortalibus  negliguntur."  Badwell  points  the  Greek  thus, 
T(^  ^o/3ow/U£V(i>  Tov  Kvpiov  oiiK  atravTr'iati  kukov,  aXXa  iv  TTEtpatr- 
fiif;  i.  e.  No  evil  shall  happen  to  one  thatfeareth  the  Lord, 
except  in  temptation,  or  by  way  of  proof  and  trial:  Syr.  Nisi 
per  modum  tentationis;  but  at  length,  after  having  proved 
their  faith  and  patience,  he  delivers  them  out  of  their  trou- 
bles, and  this  he  will  do  often,  and  as  they  stand  in  need  of 
help,  for  so  koi  traXiv  should  be  rendered.  In  one  edition 
the  reading  is,  aXX'  iv  irupaaixt^  koL  iraXy  l^aiotirai  avrhv ;  i.  e. 
He  will  deliver  him  under  his  trials  and  conflicts ;  In  tenta- 
tione  et  lucta  eripiet  ilium. 

Ver.  2.  A  wise  man  hateth  not  the  law;  but  he  that  is  a 
hypocrite  therein  is  as  a  ship  in  a  storm.]  See  xxxii.  1.5. 
The  good  man,  if  afflictions  or  temptations  assault  him,  is 
steadfast  and  unmoveable,  not  tossed  to  and  fro  with  fear 
and  uncertainty,  nor  halting  with  divided  affections  betwixt 
God  and  mammon,  his  heart  is  fixed,  trusting  in  the  Lord. 
He  is  like  the  house  built  upon  a  rock,  against  which  the 
floods  and  tempests  beat  to  no  purpose.  Whereas  the  hy- 
pocrite, the  dissembler  with  God,  who  serveth  him  not  in 
sincerity  and  truth,  or  the  wicked  man,  as  the  Syriac  and 
Arabic  render,  hath  no  hope  nor  comfort,  is  under  perpetual 
anxiety,  and  in  danger  of  suffering  shipwreck  ;  for  want  of 
an  anchor  in  his  soul,  sure  and  steadfast,  he  is  like  a  wave 
of  the  sea,  driven  with  the  wind  and  tossed ;  nothing  is  more 


frequent  than  to  express  an  uncertainty,  or  bad  state  of 
mind,  by  this  comparison.  In  ver.  5.  his  thoughts  are  com- 
pared to  a  rolling  axle-tree;  i.  e.  they  are  vague  and  unset- 
tled, pursuing  no  proper  object.  He  has  no  steady  princi- 
ple within  him  to  act  by,  nor  any  fixed  rule  of  prudence, 
justice,  and  truth,  to  proceed  upon,  but  is  carried  about  by 
every  new  opinion  or  doctrine  that  offers,  changing  his  own 
according  to  the  inclinations  and  sentiments  of  those  he 
converses  with.  St.  James  describes  the  double-minded 
man  in  like  manner,  as  unstable  in  all  his  ways,  i.  8.  Some 
copies,  instead  of  wg  iv  KaraiyiSi.  TrXoiov,  have  wc  iv  Karaiyidi 
TToAXwv;  i.  e.  is  as  in  a  tempest  or  hurricane  of  many  winds 
and  waves.  And  thus  Junius,  Versatur  ut  in  procella  mul- 
torum  fluctuum. 

Ver.  3.  A  man  of  understanding  trusteth  in  the  law,  and 
the  law  is  faithful  unto  him  as  an  oracle.}  I  conceive  it  would- 
be  better  rendered,  as  the  oracle;  i.  e.  of  urim,  for  all  ora- 
cles were  not  to  be  depended  upon.  In  the  Old  Testament 
we  find,  that  when  people  had  occasion  and  a  desire  to 
know  the  mind  of  God  in  any  difficult  or  doubtful  case, 
they  went  to  the  high-priest,  who,  asking  counsel  for  them 
after  the  judgment  of  urim  before  the  Lord,  (Numb.xxvii. 
21.)  the  Lord  was  pleased  to  give  them  such  answers,  as 
clearly  discovered  his  will  in  the  case  propounded,  which 
were  therefore  called  his  oracles.  It  is  with  relation  to 
this  oracle  that  the  Hebrews  called  the  sanctuary  the  house 
of  counsel.  Some  corrupt  copies  read,  wc  ipwrnna  S^Xov, 
others,  SijXwv,  or  SimUov,  but  the  true  reading  undoubtedly 
is,  die  ipwTTina  SrjXojv,  for  by  it  the  LXX.  always  render  the 
oracle  of  urim.  The  marginal  reading  accordingly  is.  As 
the  asking  of  urim,  i.  e.  to  consult  the  law,  which  is  a  com- 
plete rule,  extending  to  all  needful  cases,  is  as  certain  a 
direction  as  consulting  the  judgment  of  urim,  and  the  pro- 
mises made  in  the  law  are  as  much  to  be  depended  on  as 
that  infallible  answer.  And  therefore  David  might  well  say. 
Thy  law  is  the  truth,  (Psal.  cxix.  142.)  alluding  probably 
to  this  oracle,  which  was  also  called  aXi'idua.  A  late  learned 
writer  has  an  ingenious  conjecture,  that  thummim  was  a 
copy  of  the  moral  law  put  into  the  pectoral,  a  copy  written 
in  some  roll,  or  engraven  in  some  stone,  (accordingly  the 
royal  prophet  says.  The  law  is  perfect,  Psal.  xix.  7.)  and 
that  our  author  here  opposes  the  law  to  the  oracle,  the  thum- 
mim to  the  urim,  saying  in  effect.  The  law  laid  up  in  the 
ark  is  as  certain  a  rule  to  go  by,  in  the  moral  course  of  a 
man's  life,  as  the  oracle  from  above  the  ark,  where  the  urim 
was  an  appendage  of  God's  Schechinah,  was  a  direction  in 
extraordinary  cases.  (Tenison  of  Idol.  p.  364.)  Scaliger 
takes  in  both  these,  and  renders  this  passage,  Tanquam 
urim  et  thummim.    (De  Emendat.  Temp.  p.  6.54.) 

Ver.  6.  A  stallion  horse  is  as  a  mocking  friend,  he  neigh- 
eth  under  every  one  that  sitteth  upon  him.]  i.  e.  He  seems 
pleased  with  his  rider,  whoever  he  be,  but  is  thinking  on 
his  own  gratification.  He  neighs  not  to  entertain  him,  but 
to  express  his  own  satisfaction  and  wantonness.  In  like 
manner  the  false  friend  who  imposes  upon  all  those  who 
put  any  confidence  in  him,  is  always  obliging  and  com- 
plaisant to  such  as  entertain  him,  or  advise  with  him,  not 
out  of  respect  to  them,  or  to  do  them  any  real  service,  but 
the  better  to  serve  himself,  and  to  carry  on  his  own  selfish 
views.  He  forms  his  speech  and  answers  according  to 
the  humours  and  dispositions  of  those  who  consult  him, 
and  changes  them  again,  as  theirs  chance  to  vary.    Like 
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the  parasite  in  Terence, "  Negat  quis,  nego ;  aiunt,  aio"  Cal- 
met  understands  by  a  mocking  friend,  one,  Qui  capiat  risus 
hominum,  faviamque  dicacis,  who  has  a  fling  at  every  one 
that  comes  in  bis  way,  and  will  sacrifice  even  bis  friend  to 
his  joke,  as  Horace  truly  describes  him.  (Sat.  lib.  i.)  Cle- 
mens Alex,  uses  the  same  simile,  and  calls  a  noted  adul- 
terer, iTTTToc  tic  oxdav,  whose  unbridled  lust,  unwarrantable 
freedoms,  and  wicked  attempts,  justify  the  comparison. 

Ver.  7.  Why  doth  one  day  excel  another,  when  as  all  the 
light  of  every  day  in  the  year  is  of  the  «wn?]  This  does  not 
respect  the  inequality  between  the  days  of  summer  and 
winter,  or  the  variety  of  weather  attending  those  seasons; 
the  question  proposed  by  the  wise  man  seems  principally 
to  be.  Whence  the  difference  betwixt  holy-days  and  work- 
ing-days, and  whence  the  institution  of  the  sabbatical  year, 
and  year  of  jubilee,  with  respect  to  common  years?  for  so 
the  Vulgate,  Quare  dies  diem  superat,  et  iterum  lux  lucem, 
et  annus  annum?  has  not  the  same  God  equedly  established 
them  all,  does  not  the  same  sun  enlighten  all,  and  every 
day  in  common  enjoy  the  privilege  and  benefit  of  his  light? 
whence  then  the  observable  difference?  one  can  give  no 
other  reason  for  this  distinction,  but  the  will,  the  decree, 
for  so  Grotius  understands  yviuaic  here,  and  the  wisdom  of 
God,  who  has  so  appointed  it.  There  is  none  in  nature 
for  the  difference  between  days,  nor  have  particular  days 
originally  any  peculiar  merit  of  their  own,  antecedently  to 
positive  appointment.  The  choice  and  distinction  which 
God  has  made  seems  purely  arbitrary,  £ind  to  be  resolved 
into  his  mere  pleasure,  who,  as  he  thought  proper  to  diver- 
sify seasons,  so  may  be  presumed  not  without  reason  to 
have  established  festivals,  and  made  them  different  from 
other  days :  for  so  I  choose  to  render  riXXoluai  in  the  follow- 
ing verse,  and  so  it  is  used  by  our  translators,  ver.  11.  upon 
an  occasion  not  very  unlike. 

Ver.  9.  Some  of  them  hath  he  jnade  high  days,  and  hal- 
lowed them,  and  some  of  them  he  hath  made  ordinary  days."] 
'E^  aiiTwv  t6r]Ktv  tig  apiOixov  rintpwv'  i,  e.  Some  of  them  he 
hath  put  into  the  number  of  common  days,  and  others  he 
has  set  apart  for  his  own  use,  as  peculiar  days,  and  of 
greater  solemnity.  He  appointed  religious  seasons  and 
feasts  for  the  more  regular,  uniform,  and  solemn  perform- 
ance of  his  worship ;  and  to  affect  the  minds  of  men  with 
a  greater  awe  and  reverence  for  his  Divine  Majesty,  by  set- 
ting peculiar  marks  of  distinction  upon  special  and  ap- 
pointed times  for  his  service.  Hence  the  original  of  the 
institution  of  the  Jewish  sabbath,  which  he  appointed  to  be 
observed  in  memory  of  his  resting  from  the  works  of  the 
creation :  hence  that  of  the  Passover,  and  other  Jewish  fes- 
tivals. And  such,  in  the  Christian  church,  are  the  days  of 
our  Saviour's  nativity,  passion,  resurrection,  ascension, 
and  the  descent  of  the  Holy  Ghost,  which  have  been  hal- 
lowed from  the  earliest  times,  and  carry  their  own  reason 
with  them  for  being  observed.  Seneca  has  assigned  a  civil 
reason  also  for  the  distinction  of  days,  "  Legum  conditores 
festos  dies  instituerunt,  ut  ad  hilaritatem  homines  publico 
cogcrentur,  tanquam  necessarium  laboribus  interponentes 
temperamentum :"  (de  Tranquil,  cap.  ult.)  which  is  also 
intimated  Deut.  v.  14. 

Ver.  10.  And  all  men  are  from  the  ground,  and  Adam 
was  created  of  earth.  Ver.  11.  Inmuch  knowledge  the  Lord 
hath  divided  them,  and  made  their  ways  divers,  Ver.  12. 
•Some  of  them  hath  he  blessed  and  exalted,  and  some  of  them 


hath  he  sanctified,  and  set  near  himself:  but  some  of  them 
hath  he  cursed,  and  brought  low,  and  turned  out  of  their 
places.]  There  is  a  fine  chain  of  reasoning  from  ver.  7. 
to  ver.  15. ;  the  argument  proceeds  in  the  following  man- 
ner :  As  amongst  days,  though  all  are  enlightened  by  the 
same  sun,  and  are  all  equal  in  that  respect,  some  are  never- 
theless preferred  before  others,  God  by  his  knowledge  and 
decree  having  separated  them,  and  has  himself  made  the 
distinction,  by  consecrating  some  days  as  festivals,  and 
continuing  others  as  ordinary  days  only  :  so  all  men  by 
nature,  and  the  condition  of  their  creation,  are  equal ;  all 
were  created  of  earth,  and  taken  from  the  same  matter  or 
clay  from  whence  Adam  himself  was  taken,  Omnes  ex 
terra,  unde  creatus  est  Adam  (Vulgate),  and  all  are  par- 
takers of  and  infected  with  his  sin  and  corruption;  and 
yet,  what  a  difference  is  to  be  observed  betwixt  men! 
What  a  variety  of  conditions,  ranks,  qualities,  employ- 
ments, tempers,  and  of  good  and  evil  fortune  among  them  ! 
God  by  his  wisdom  put  this  difference  between  them, — the 
condition  of  each  is  according  to  his  appointment,  and 
they  are  such,  because  he  has  so  determined  it.  In  the  be- 
ginning of  the  world  God  chose  Seth  and  his  posterity ;  at 
the  deluge,  Noah  and  his  family ;  from  the  descendants  of 
Shem,  Abraham  and  his  family ;  among  the  children  of 
Abraham,  Isaac  ;  and  among  those  of  Isaac,  Jacob ;  and 
out  of  Jacob's  family,  Levi  and  Aaron,  and  their  posterity: 
on  the  contrary,  he  cursed  the  race  of  Canaan,  and  cast 
them  out  of  the  holy  land,  whilst  he  poured  his  favours 
with  great  profusion  on  the  Israelites ;  he  took  away  the 
priesthood  from  the  family  of  Eli,  and  translated  it  from 
Abiathar  to  Zadoc ;  (1  Kings  ii.  27.  35.)  he  rejected  the 
family  of  Saul,  and  exalted  and  glorified  the  house  of 
David :  as  he  drove  Shebna  from  his  station  and  dignity, 
and  called  Eliakim  in  his  stead,  whom  he  clothed  with  his 
robe,  and  strengthened  with  his  girdle.  (Isa.  xxii.  19 — 
21.)  Again,  God  graciously  conducts  and  leads  some  in 
the  ways  of  godliness,  and  permits  others  to  wander  in  ig- 
norance, and  to  commit  wickedness  with  greediness ;  the 
former  he  blesses  and  sanctifies,  and  keeps  always  steady 
in  his  service,  through  the  mighty  succour  of  his  grace;  the 
other  he  leaves  to  follow  their  own  corrupt  will,  and  conti- 
nues them  under  the  curse.  They  may  each  of  them  be 
considered  as  clay  in  the  hand  of  the  potter ;  he  makes  the 
former  vessels  unto  honour ;  and  the  others,  vessels  unto 
dishonour,  to  display  his  mercy  in  the  one,  and  his  justice 
in  the  other.  And  God  is  equally  worthy  to  be  revered, 
both  by  men  and  angels,  whether  his  bounty  is  pleased  to 
remit,  or  his  justice  to  demand,  his  due.  There  is  nothing 
in  this  or  the  following  verse  to  countenance  the  doctrine 
of  predestination  or  reprobation,  as  some  interpreters 
would  represent  them.  It  seems  more  proper  to  understand 
the  wise  man,  as  speaking  of  God's  universal  providence 
over  all  beings,  and  particularly  over  mankind,  without 
descending  to  particulars ;  or  of  the  absolute  power  which 
he  exercises  over  his  creatures,  tempered,  at  the  same 
time,  with  infinite  wisdom  and  justice. 

Ver.  14.  Good  is  set  against  evil,  and  life  against  death  ; 
so  is  the  godly  against  the  sinner,  and  tlie  sinner  against  the 
godly.  Ver.  15.  So  look  upon  all  the  works  of  the  Most  High, 
and  there  are  two  and  two,  one  against  another.]  It  was 
the  general  opinion  of  the  ancient  philosophers,  that  the 
world  was  made  up  of  contraries.    It  is  wonderful  to  coi^- 
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sider,  says  St.  Austin,  how  that  contrariety  and  opposi- 
tion happen,  which  are  observable  in  all  the  works  of  God, 
and  which  indeed  add  to  the  beauty  and  order  of  the  uni- 
▼erse :  there  are  orders  of  good  angels,  friends  of  God  and 
men  ;  there  are  other  orders  of  evil  and  proud  spirits,  pro- 
fessed enemies  to  them  both ;  and  these  two  kinds  are  al- 
ways divided  against  each  other.  The  like  is  observable 
upon  earth :  there  is  an  assembly  of  saints,  which  is  the 
body  of  Jesus  Cbrist ;  and  an  assembly  of  the  wicked, 
which  is  the  body  of  Satan,  and  these  two  are  contrary 
the  one  to  the  other,  and  are  at  continual  variance.  There 
is  moreover  in  every  man,  and  particularly  in  every  one 
which  serves  God,  two  surprising  contrarieties:  for  the 
true  Christian  resembles  the  angels  by  the  purity  and  good- 
ness of  his  life  ;  but  he  resembles  the  brutes  in  the  animal 
life,  which  his  body  leads.  His  soul,  as  to  its  superior 
part,  is  as  a  heaven  where  God  dwells ;  but  in  its  lower 
faculties,  where  concupiscence  and  the  other  passions 
lodge,  it  is  as  a  hell,  actuated  and  influenced  by  sugges- 
tions and  impressions  from  the  devil.  Eternity  and  time, 
light  and  darkness,  good  and  evil,  strength  and  weakness, 
joy  and  sorrow,  peace  and  war,  life  and  death,  are  dis- 
coverable in  man ;  all  these  contrarieties  subsist  in  the 
same  mortal  subject,  and  cease  only  with  life,  when  the 
soul,  being  disengaged  from  the  chains  of  the  body,  which 
kept  up  this  war,  and  free  from  self-love,  shall  be  happily 
and  eternally  swallowed  up  in  the  contemplation,  and  love, 
and  enjoyment,  of  God.  What  is  here  observed  of  man  in 
particular,  is  true  of  the  creation  in  general :  every  thing 
in  nature  has  its  contrary,  and  from  this  observation,  as 
before,  from  the  difference  between  days,  the  wise  man 
means  to  illustrate  the  difiierent  proceeding  of  God  with 
mankind,  either  with  respect  to  their  natural  state,  as 
prospering  some,  and  humbling  and  abasing  others ;  or 
their  moral  state,  as  blessing  some,  and  cursing  others. 
But  in  this  variety  consists  the  beauty  of  nature  :  the  op- 
position between  contraries  helps  to  illustrate  it,  as  the 
obscurity  of  the  night  makes  us  the  more  perceive  and 
admire  the  beauty  of  the  day.  The  contrarieties  observ- 
able in  the  universe,  are  like  antitheses  in  a  discourse ; 
they  not  only  surprise,  but  please  us,  and  as  these  add 
greatly  to  the  beauty  of  an  oration,  so  the  infinite  wisdom 
of  the  Creator  is  displayed  in  the  disposition  of  the  world, 
though  made  up  of  contraries,  and  is  more  to  be  admired 
for  a  contrast,  so  justly  mixed  and  so  happily  tempered. 
(De  Civit.  Dei,  lib.  ii.  cap.  18.) 

Ver.  16.  I  awaked  up  last  of  all,  as  one  that  gatkereth 
after  the  grape- gatherers ;  by  the  blessing  of  the  Lord  I  pro- 
fited, and  filled  my  wine-press,  like  a  gatherer  of  grapes.] 
The  wise  man  does  not  say  that  he  was  the  last  of  all  the 
prophets,  or  that  prophecy  was  intermitted  for  a  long  time, 
and  revived  again  in  him,  as  some  have  weakly  and  indus- 
triously expounded  it;  but  he  represents  himself  as  the  last 
of  all  those  of  his  nation,  that  had  made  collections  of 
moral  sentences  or  proverbs ;  or  the  least  of  all  that  had 
gone  before  him  in  this  sort  of  undertaking,  as  St.  Paul 
calls  himself,  with  a  true  spirit  of  humility,  the  least  of  all 
the  apostles,  upon  another  occasion ;  that  he  only  gleaned 
after  them,  as  his  design  was  not  an  original  or  wholly 
new  work,  but  rather  a  collection  of  scattered  and  fugitive 
pieces,  which  being  too  few  to  fill  a  book  of  themselves, 
and  so  liable  to  be  lost,  were  incorporated  with  his  own. 


and  together  composed  this  larger  work  of  the  same  kind. 
(See  the  first  Prologue.)  Solomon,  we  read,  spake  three 
thousand  proverbs  ;(1  Kings  iv.  32.)  out  ofwhich  were  either 
collected  such  as  were  most  useful  by  the  men  of  Hezekiah, 
which  seems  most  probable,  or  they  added  some  of  their 
own,  which  passed  under  the  name  of  Solomon,  which  are 
comprised  from  Prov.  xxv.  to  the  end  of  xxix.  Out  of  the 
works  also  of  Agur,  who  wrote  many  memorable  sayings, 
were  those  weighty  sentences  collected,  which  occur  Prov. 
XXX.  to  the  end  of  the  book.  In  like  manner  this  writer 
compiled  his  work  from  some  valuable  materials  and  col- 
lections of  others ;  nor  is  it  at  all  improbable,  that  many 
wise  maxims  were  added  by  the  last  Jesus  to  his  transla- 
tion of  his  grandfather's  works.     (See  Pref.) 

Ver.  19.  Give  not  thy  son  and  wife,  thy  brother  and 
friend,  power  over  thee,  while  thou  livest;  and  give  not  thy 
goods  to  another,  lest  it  repent  thee,  and  thou  entreat  for  the 
same  again.'}  The  advice  here  and  in  the  four  following 
verses,  may  either  respect  parents  or  rulers,  and  persons  in 
authority.  To  the  former  the  advice  is,  not  to  strip  them- 
selves of  their  substance,  in  favour  of  their  children,  le.st, 
by  leaving  themselves  too  bare,  through  an  inclination  to 
gratify  them,  they  hereafter  be  necessitated  to  ask  and  en- 
treat for  that  again  which  they  parted  with  too  soon  and 
hastily,  or  be  obliged  perhaps  to  sue  them  for  relief.  It  is 
putting  too  great  a  confidence  in  them,  which  is  often 
abused,  and  forfeiting  their  power  and  authority.  It  is 
preposterous,  as  well  as  shameful,  for  a  father  to  be  a  sup- 
pliant to  his  children,  or  to  cringe  and  crouch  to  their  pre- 
sence ;  and,  therefore,  (ver.  23.)  the  advice  is,  not  to  part 
with  so  much  of  their  fortunes  and  substance  in  their  life- 
time, as  to  reduce  themselves,  but  to  dispose  of  their 
efiiects  by  will,  and  appoint  a  distribution  at  their  death. 
The  like  may  be  observed  of  the  other  relations  here  men- 
tioned ;  viz.  a  wife,  brother,  or  friend,  who,  though  dear,  are 
not  to  be  complimented  at  the  expense  of  a  man's  autho- 
rity, character,  and  fortunes:  nor  ought  such  grants  to  be 
expected,  or  engagements  insisted  on,  as  to  hurt  a  man's 
circumstances,  or  to  endanger  his  own  freedom  and  liberty. 
As  addressed  to  magistrates  and  persons  in  public  posts 
and  employments,  the  advice  is,  to  govern  freely  and  inde- 
pendently, not  to  be  swayed  by  interest  or  afiiection,  nor  to 
give  too  much  authority  and  influence  to  relations,  friends, 
or  domestics,  that  none  may  be  able  to  reproach  them,  with 
betraying  their  honour,  or  abusing  their  power,  through 
partiality,  or  any  servile  compliance ;  nor  themselves  be 
exposed  to  the  inconveniences  and  disgrace  of  being  under 
the  influence  and  direction  of  favourites :  for  thereby  a 
person  in  authority  is  liable  to  be  made  the  tool  of  their 
ambition,  avarice,  or  resentment;  to  have  all  faults  and 
grievances  charged  upon  him,  whilst  others  have  the  credit 
of  doing  all  the  service,  and  the  advantage  of  gaining  them- 
selves friends  or  fortunes.  For,  as  Calmet  very  justly  ob- 
serves, it  is  generally  believed,  that  more  is  owing  to  the 
person  that  procures  the  favour  to  be  done  through  his 
power  and  interest,  than  to  him  who  actually  confers  the 
favour ;  the  former  does  the  business  in  reality,  the  other 
only  lends  his  name. 

Ver.  25.  If  thou  set  thy  servant  to  labour,  thou  shall  find 
rest ;  but  if  thou  let  him  go  idle,  he  shall  seek  liberty.}  In 
the  remainder  of  the  chapter  the  wise  man  lays  down  rules 
for  the  right  management  of  slaves,  for  so  Calmet  under- 
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stands  the  context,  rather  than  of  servants.  The  condition 
of  slaves  was,  and  is,  very  different  from  that  of  servants : 
tlie  latter  are  equally  free  as  their  masters,  and  serve  only 
because  they  themselves  choose  it:  they  limit  the  time  and 
nature  of  their  service,  and  agree  for  a  certain  proportion 
of  wages.  Slaves,  on  the  contrary,  belonged  to  their 
master,  were  his  property,  had  no  time  or  liberty  of  their 
own,  nor  power  even  over  their  ovra  bodies.  They  were 
bom  slaves,  and  generally  died  so ;  as  their  masters  bought 
them,  so  they  could  sell  them  again  at  pleasure.  The  au- 
thor advises  that  slaves  should  not  want  three  things  espe- 
cially :  1.  Bread,  by  which  we  are  to  understand  food,  a 
certain  and  sufficient  allowance  for  every  day.  2.  Correc- 
tion for  any  great  fault ;  if  they  have  been,  for  instance, 
malicious,  wicked,  unfaithful,  rebellious,  or  fugitives ;  but 
not  to  be  rigorous  or  excessive  (ver.  29)  for  every  trans- 
gression. There  are  numberless  tragical  instances  of  mis- 
chief done  by  slaves,  driven  to  despair  through  the  cruelty 
of  their  masters :  nor  has  there  been  any  where  a  bellum 
servile,  but  the  hard  treatment  of  slaves  was  a  chief  occa- 
sion of  it.  Punishments  proportionable  to  their  faults  are 
both  allowable  and  necessary,  as  slaves  have  no  generous 
principle,  nor  any  other  motive  to  act  by  than  their  fear. 
3.  Labour;  nothing  being  more  dangerous,  or  of  worse 
consequence  to  a  slave,  than  idleness.  If  not  employed, 
and  set  to  work,  he  will  contrive  to  do  some  mischief,  or 
take  the  opportunity  to  run  away,  and  get  his  liberty.  It 
is  wisely  observed.  Nulla  major  vel  nequissimi  hominis  cus- 
todia,  quam  operis  exactio.  (Columel.  lib.  i.  cap.  8.)  The 
ancients,  who  speak  of  the  management  of  slaves,  express 
themselves  upon  the  subject  like  our  author,  and  give  the 
same  directions.  Aristotle  enjoins  the  very  same  particu- 
lars, ipya,  KoXamv,  koI  rpoijtfiv,  and  observes,  that  if  they 
are  well  fed,  without  work  or  seasonable  correction,  they 
will  grow  insolent  and  unruly :  and  if  hard  worked,  and 
often  corrected,  and  not  fed  and  maintained,  it  is  not  only 
an  instance  of  cruelty,  and  a  great  discouragement  to  them, 
but  that  such  severe  treatment  not  only  puts  them  upon 
making  their  escape,  but  even  sets  them  at  liberty. 

Ver.  30.  If  thou  have  a  servant,  let  him  be  unto  thee  as 
thyself.]  Hitherto  the  wise  man  has  spoken  of  bad  slaves, 
he  comes  now  to  speak  of  good  ones,  which  may  be  ex- 
tended to  servants  likewise ;  and  accordingly  the  Vulgate, 
with  great  propriety,  hiseTts  fidelis :  si  esttibi  servus  fidelis. 
When  a  person  lays  out  his  whole  time  and  care  in  his 
master's  service,  and  makes  it  the  study  and  business  of  his 
life  to  consult  his  good  and  promote  his  interest,  how  can 
such  a  servant  be  too  much  encouraged,  or  rather,  how  can 
he  be  rewarded  enough  ?  A  dutiful  and  faithful  servant  has 
been  by  some  writers  considered  in  the  next  degree  to  a 
child,  and  even  before  a  child  that  was  undutiful.   And  this 
probably  is  Solomon's  meaning,  A  wise  servant  shall  have 
rule  over  a  son  that  causeth  shame,  and  shall  have  part  of  the 
inheritance  among  the  brethren.  (Prov.  xvii.  2.)    The  Ro- 
mans, by  a  term  of  respect,  called  such,  Familiares.  Seneca 
makes  the  like  observation :  "Ne  illud  quidem  videtis,  quam 
omnem  invidiam  majores  nostri  dominis,  omnem  contume- 
liam  servis  detraxerint  ?  Dominum,  patrem  familiae  appel- 
laverunt;  servos,  familiares."  (Epist.  47.)  Nor  can  any  thing 
nearer  resemble  the  advice  in  the  beginning  of  ver.  31.  than 
when  he  says,  "  Vive  cum  servo  clementer,  in  iter  quoque  et 
in  sermonem  admitte,  et  in  consilium,  et  in  convictum." 


Because  thou  liast  bought  him  with  a  price.]  'Ev  a'fiart, 
Periculo  vita  tua  (Grotius),  alluding  to  captives  or  slaves 
taken  in  war,  and  got  with  the  hazard  of  life.  The  sense, 
according  to  him  and  Calmet,  is.  If,  among  the  prisoners, 
you  meet  with  a  slave  who  proves  faithful  and  deserving, 
regard  such  a  one  as  a  treasure.  Consider  that  you  might 
have  been  his  captive  as  he  is  now  yours,  for  nothing  is 
more  precarious  than  the  chance  of  war.  Behave  there- 
fore to  him  as  you  would  have  wished  and  expected  your- 
self, upon  an  exchange  of  conditions.  Castalio  renders, 
Quoniam  consanguineum  eum  comparasti,  as  if  he  had  read 
iv\  aifiart,  in  the  sense  of  i%  ivo^  ai/uaroc.  Acts  xvii.  26.  The 
Syriac,  too,  Ne  pugnes  in  sanguinem  tui  ipsius,  seems  also 
to  favour  this  sense.  Drusius's  conjecture  is  very  ingeni- 
ous, and  probably  right,  that  the  Greek  translator  mistook 
the  meaning  of  the  original  word  OKH,  which  is  commonly 
blood  ;  but  in  the  Targumists,  as  well  as  rabbins,  it  signi- 
fies also  a  price,  as  our  version  rightly  has  it ;  perhaps, 
originally,  the  price  of  blood,  the  price  at  which  life  was 
redeemed,  and  thence  more  generally  any  price  ;  and,  mis- 
taking this,  he  might  as  probably  translate  it  alfxart  as  alfxa- 
ai,  the  true  rendering.  For  the  LXX.  translate  D'OT  some- 
times by  a  singular,  as  1  Chron.  xxii.  8.  and  elsewhere. 
DT  also  signifies  likeness.  May  it  not  therefore  be  trans- 
lated. Thou  possessest  one  in  thy  likeness,  and,  as  such, 
he  deserves  to  be  used  mercifully,  though  a  slave  ?  Junius 
says,  that,  as  the  wise  man  reasoned  before  ab  utili,  so  he 
does  here  from  the  rights  and  ties  of  humanity.  Messieurs 
of  Port-Royal  conclude  this  chapter  with  the  following 
useful  reflection :  If  the  slave  who  is  faithful  and  diligent 
ought  to  be  as  dear  to  us  as  our  life,  and  to  be  respected 
as  a  brother,  how  much  more  ought  we  to  express  our  ten- 
derness and  kindness  towards  those  who  serve  us  with 
faithfulness  and  afifection,  and  whose  condition  is  so  differ- 
ent from  that  of  slaves  ?  For  we  ought  to  consider  them, 
not  only  as  partaking  of  the  same  nature  with  us ;  but  as 
redeemed  and  purchased  by  the  same  blood  of  God,  and 
called  and  appointed  to  the  same  state  of  glory.  For 
which  reason,  we  ought  not  to  treat  them  with  severity  or 
threats,  as  knowing  that  we  are  all  servants  of  the  same 
common  Master,  who  is  in  heaven,  and  has  no  respect  of 
persons. 

CHAP.    XXXIV. 

Ver.  1.  jj REAMS  lift  up  fools.]  ^Avavrhpovaiv  a<f>povae:, 
i.  e.  Dreams  elevate  or  buoy  up  with  hopes,  as  it  were 
with  wings,  silly  credulous  people.  The  poets  give  wings 
to  dreams,  to  denote  their  uncertain  and  fleeting  nature ; 
and  such  as  are  weak  enough  to  give  attention  to  them,  are 
properly  described  in  the  next  verse  as  catching  at  sha- 
dows, and  pursuing  after  the  wind.  They  have  no  found- 
ation or  reality  in  nature,  but  are  the  sport  of  imagina- 
tion, and  the  reveries  of  a  weak  and  superstitious  people  ; 
for  none  else  are  capable  of  building  their  hopes,  or  fix- 
ing a  dependance  upon  them.  And  therefore  nothing  is 
more  ridiculous  than  the  art  of  oneirocritics,  which  pre- 
tends to  interpret  dreams  and  predict  future  events,  and 
dispose  of  the  precarious  gifts  of  fortune  from  thence. 
Such  pretenders  can  have  no  certain  rules  to  proceed  by, 
as  there  are  in  other  sciences ;  nor  such  as  go  to  and  con- 
fide in  them,  any  reasonable  grounds  for  their  faith  in  them. 
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And  how  indeed  should  dreams  have  any  certain  power  or 
influence  upon  men's  actions,  which  are  arbitrary,  and  de- 
pend often  upon  the  agency  of  second  causes,  and  owe 
their  own  original  to  a  distempered  fancy,  or  the  fumes  of 
indigestion,  or  some  indisposition  or  humours  of  the  body, 
and  are  always  observed  to  be  most  frequent  and  wild  in 
sick  persons  ? 

Ver.  3.  The  vision  of  dreams  is  the  resemblance  of  one 
thing  to  another,  even  as  the  likeness  of  a  face  to  a  face.] 
Dreams  are  onl>  a  fantastical,  though  lively,  representation 
of  things  real,  as  the  likeness  of  a  natural  face  in  a  mirror ; 
there  is  no  more  reality  in  one  than  the  other.  The  visage 
represented  in  a  glass  is  nothing,  and  what  the  imagination 
paints  at  random  in  a  dream  has  no  more  truth  in  it.  Turn 
away  from  the  glass,  and  there  are  no  remains  or  traces  in 
it  of  what  appeared  there  before  ;  and,  when  one  awakes, 
often  nothing  at  all  is  remembered,  and  generally  but  im- 
perfect images,  resembling  those  that  appear  in  a  false 
glass,  which  represents  things  distorted  and  confused.  We 
sometimes  dream  of  things  which  are  monstrous  and  incon- 
sistent, and  have  no  originals  in  nature,  and  sometimes  we 
can  perceive  a  distant  relation  in  them  to  something  that 
has  before  passed.  We  can  discover  a  resemblance  in 
them  to  thoughts  that  we  have  indulged,  or  to  some  inci- 
dents in  company  or  conversation.  It  is  well  known  by 
experience,  and  confirmed  by  the  wise  man's  observation, 
(Eccles.  V.  3.)  that  a  multitude  of  business,  which  a  man 
has  been  doing  or  thinking  of,  shall  occasion  him  to  dream 
about  it  at  night,  and  his  dreams  will  have  some  resem- 
blance to  his  waking  thoughts ;  and  thus  Macrobius, — 
"  Cura  oppressi  animi,  vel  corporis,  sive  fortunae,  qualis 
vigilantem  fatigaverat,  talem  se  ingerit  donnienti."  (Lib.  i. 
cap.  3.)  Scipio  has  the  same  observation  upon  the  ap- 
pearance of  Africanus  to  him  in  a  dream.  (See  Somn. 
Scip.) 

Ver.  5.  Divinations,  and  soothsayings,  and  dreams,  are 
vain ;  and  the  heart  fancieth,  as  a  woman's  heart  in  tra- 
vail.] The  rendering  of  the  Vulgate  is  very  observable, 
and  expressed  in  the  strongest  terms  of  abhorrence, — Di- 
vinatio  erroris,  et  auguria  mendacia,  et  somnia  male  faci- 
entiiim,  vanitas  est.  By  vain  we  are  to  understand  lying 
and  deceitful ;  and  so  the  Scripture,  which  condemns  these 
arts,  calls  tliem.  Our  author  observes  of  them,  that  they 
are  as  chimerical  and  absurd  as  the  vain  imaginations  and 
unaccountable  longings  of  a  woman  with  child.  Persons 
that  listen  to  them,  or  fix  any  dependance  upon  them,  con- 
ceive strange  fancies,  are  big  with  hopes  without  founda- 
tion, are  restless,  and  travail  with  pain,  fearing  the  event, 
and  at  length  either  miscarry,  or  bring  forth  only  wind. 
The  Romans  had  this  vain  superstitious  custom  in  most  of 
their  enterprises,  to  conjecture  beforehand  of  the  event  by 
certain  tokens  which  they  noted  in  the  flight  of  birds,  or  in 
the  entrails  of  beasts,  or  by  other  the  like  frivolous  divina- 
tions ;  from  whence,  as  oft  as  they  could  receive  any  sign 
which  they  took  to  be  favourable,  it  gave  them  such  hopes, 
as  if  their  gods  had  made  them  more  than  half  a  promise 
of  success.  In  which  conceit  tliough  they  manifestly  erred, 
yet  this  notion,  says  the  learned  Hooker,  was  many  times 
the  chief  cause  tiiat  they  did  prevail;  and,  being  persons 
strongly  fanciful  and  fondly  superstitious,  it  gave  them 
courage  for  all  adventures.  (B.  v.  Eccl.  Polit.)  TuUy 
has  exposed  these  arts,  and  the  whims  of  his  credulous 
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countrymen,  with  much  strength  of  reasoning,  and  great 
humour  and  facetiousness.   (De  Divin.  lib.  ii.) 

Ver.  6.  If  they  be  not  sent  from  the  Most  High  in  thy 
visitation,  set  not  thy  heart  upon  them.]  Though  dreams, 
generally  speaking,  were  idle  and  false,  and  the  reliance 
upon  them  a  piece  of  fond  credulity,  yet  were  there  some 
true  ones  that  claimed  a  regard,  as  being  supernatural  in- 
timations of  some  great  event  to  be  fulfilled  in  its  season. 
Such  were  all  those  prophetical  ones  in  Scripture,  whose 
completion  attested  their  veracity  and  original.  The  hea- 
thens acknowledged  in  like  manner  two  sorts  of  dreams : 
the  one  true,  proceeding  from  God  ;  the  other  false  and 
deceitful.  Homer  accordingly  supposes  two  gates  from 
which  these  issued :  the  first  came  from  Jupiter,  through 
the  porta  cornea ;  the  other  through  that  of  ivory.  (Odyss. 
lib.  xix.)  Lactantius  has  the  same  observation.  (De  Opif. 
Dei,  cap.  18.)  But  what  way  is  there,  it  may  be  asked, 
to  distinguish  mere  natural  dreams,  the  efiiect  of  fancy  and 
imagination,  from  such  as  are  really  supernatural  and  Di- 
vine ?  It  may  properly  and  safely  be  observed,  that  such 
dreams  as  were  sent  by  God  had  generally  distinguishing 
marks  of  their  Divine  authority  and  truth ;  as  either  the 
importance  of  the  subject-matter  of  them,  the  time  when 
they  happened,  or  the  being  sent  to  persons  of  particular 
note  and  eminence,  or  their  having  unusual  and  preter- 
natural circumstances  attending  them.  It  was  an  opinion 
generally  received  in  the  early  ages  of  the  world,  that 
dreams,  so  confirmed  and  attested,  were  sent  purposely 
from  heaven.  (See  Gen.  xxviii.  12.  xxxi.  11.  xli.  8.  Job 
iv.  12.  xxxiii.  14,  15.  Dan.  ii.  19.)  Homer  speaks  the 
general  sense  of  his  own  age,  when  he  says,  koi  yap  t  6vap 
tK  Atoc  itrnv.  The  principal  dreams  which  we  meet  with 
in  sacred  and  profane  history,  are  such  as  have  happened 
to  persons  of  the  first  rank  and  character,  eitlier  to  patri- 
archs, prophets,  saints,  or  other  holy  persons,  as  Moses, 
Jacob,  St.  Paul,  &c.  or  to  kings,  princes,  and  judges,  as 
Pharaoh,  Abimelech,  Solomon,  Cyrus,  Joseph,  &c.  who 
may  be  considered  as  the  deputies  and  vicegerents  of  Pro- 
vidence. And  the  subject  of  their  dreams  has  been  of  the 
greatest  moment ;  for  either  they  had  respect  to  the  church, 
as  in  that  celebrated  dream  of  Alexander  the  Great,  (Jo- 
seph. Antiq.  lib.  ii.  cap.  8.)  and  that  no  less  famous  one  of 
Nebuchadnezzar :  or  else  they  regarded  the  state,  as  the 
dreams  of  Pharaoh  in  particular,  admonishing  him  betimes 
to  provide  for  his  country,  that  the  seven  years  of  plenty 
might  relieve  the  seven  succeeding  of  famine :  or,  lastly, 
they  had  an  auspicious  aspect  upon  both,  as  in  the  case  of 
Gideon,  and  most  of  the  Jewish  wars  before  the  coming  of 
Christ.  But  remarkable,  more  particularly,  were  the  dreams 
of  Joseph,  which  were  so  many  presages  of  his  future  sur- 
prising greatness,  at  that  time  not  to  be  expected,  and  at 
a  great  distance,  taking  their  rise  from  the  very  ill  and 
undeserved  treatment  which  he  had  met  with  from  his 
brethren.  And  it  may  be  farther  observed  of  dreams,  that 
they  have  been  often  vouchsafed  to  the  faithful  in  their 
distress,  and  struggling  under  some  great  pressure,  in  the 
way  of  mystery  and  comfort,  of  which  Jacob's  ladder  is  a 
pregnant  instance;  and  the  like  is  discernible  in  the  his- 
tory of  Polycarp.     (See  Cave's  Lives,  vol.  i.  p.  118.) 

Ver.  7.  F'or  dreams  have  deceived  many,  and  they  have 
failed  that  put  their  trust  in  them.]  This  is  a  natural  conse- 
quence of  the  observation,  ver.  2.   If  such  as  regard  dreams 
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catch  at  shadows,  and  follow  after  the  wlud,  no  wonder 
that  such  as  trust  in  them  find  themselves  disappointed. 
But  this  is  not  the  worst  that  happens  to  them;  for  tliey  who 
regard,  or,  as  the  marginal  reading  is,  have  their  minds 
upon  dreams,  seldom  escape  Satanical  illusions.  The  devil 
deceives  them  with  an  appearance  of  truth,  to  win  their  as- 
sent, and  to  gain  their  confidence  the  more,  and  then  often 
plunges  them  into  grievous  errors  and  great  misfortunes. 
He  abuses  their  credulity  and  superstition  with  equivocal 
answers,  with  specious  and  promising  appearances,  and 
prepares  them  for  some  worse  and  greater  deceit.  Such 
who  have  the  weakness  to  believe  or  trust  in  dreams,  will 
proceed  to  more  ungodliness,  their  temper  will  incline  them 
to  apply  to  forbidden  arts,  to  consult  magic,  divination, 
sorcery,  and  all  sorts  of  lying  vanities,  which  are  the  in- 
vention and  artifice  of  the  spirit  of  darkness  and  error. 

Ver.  8.  The  law  shall  be  found  perfect  ivithout  lies,  and 
wisdom  is  perfection  to  a  faithful  mouth.]  "Avsv  ^tvSovg  <tvv- 
TiXKT^i'iatTai  vo/ioe,  Kol  (TO^ta  arofian  niari^  riXelojffi^.  As  the 
law  threatens  those  with  the  heavy  wrath  of  God  who  listen 
to  and  go  after  diviners,  and  such  as  practise  curious  and 
magical  arts,  (Lev.  xix.  26.  Deut.  xiii.  1.  5.  xviii.  10.)  so 
we  may  be  assured  that  those  threats  will  be  executed  in 
their  utmost  rigour.  The  law  shall  be  fulfilled  crvvriXiuOn- 
aiToi  in  all  its  predictions  and  denunciations,  without  any 
equivocation  or  deceit,  which  the  heathen  oracles  abounded 
with.  And  thus  the  Geneva  version,  and  that  of  Coverdale, 
Tlie  law  shall  be  fulfilled  without  lies.  If  you  desire  to  know 
the  truth,  and  the  best  rules  for  your  conduct  and  actions, 
consult  not  magicians  or  conjurors,  but  wise  and  holy  men, 
who  are  conversant  and  well  versed  in  the  law  of  God ; 
they  will  teach  you  in  sincerity  the  word  of  truth,  and  con- 
duct you  in  the  right  paths;  and  wisdom  in  a  faithful  mouth, 
such  as  theirs  (for  so,  from  the  authority  of  the  Vulgate,  I 
would  render  the  Greek),  is  perfection,  or  may  be  depended 
upon  as  an  oracle,  or  as  the  oracle,  properly  so  called. 
The  sense  is  not  unlike  that  xxxiii.  3.  (See  note.)  Or,  with 
Calmet,  we  may  consider  this  verse  as  an  answer  to  an  ob- 
jection ;  You  will  say.  If  I  apply  not  myself  to  such  as  make 
it  their  business  to  interpret  dreams,  and  to  foretell  future 
events,  how  shall  I  know  what  I  ought  to  do,  or  in  what 
manner  to  proceed  in  many  cases,  or  how  distinguish  a  true 
from  a  false  dream,  and  act  with  safety,  and  to  my  content  and 
satisfaction?  God's  law,  says  this  wise  man,  is  the  best  rule 
foryour  conduct,  it  is  alone  sufficient  to  satisfy  all  proper  and 
reasonable  inquiries;  and  you  will  find  among  the  teachers 
and  interpreters  of  it  many  persons  of  great  knowledge,  as 
well  as  of  known  candour  and  sincerity,  who  will  give  you 
better  and  more  certain  instruction  than  you  can  possibly 
draw  from  winards  and  diviners.  To  the  law  and  to  the 
testimony ; — there  is  the  only  infallible  direction,  such  as 
speak  not  according  to  this  word,  are  deceivers;  there  is  no 
light  in  them,  nor  illumination,  or  comfort  to  be  expected 
from  them. 

Ver.  9.  A  man  that  hath  travelled  knoweth  many  things, 
and  he  that  hath  much  experience  will  declare  wisdom.]  If 
with  some  copies  we  read  6  TrtTraiStujutvoc,  which  the  oriental 
versions  favour,  the  sense  then  is  like  that  Matt.  xiii.  53. 
Every  scribe,  which  is  instructed  unto  the  kingdom  of  heaven, 
is  so  well  furnished,  as  to  be  able  to  bring  forth  out  of  his 
treasure  things  new  and  old;  and  then  this  will  conclude 
the  whole  upon  dreams :  if  we  read  nnrXavti/iivoi;  which 


our  translators  follow,  a  new  subject  then  will  begin  here, 
which  contains  the  advantages  of  travelling,  and  of  expe- 
rience and  knowledge  in  worldly  affairs.  The  wise  man's 
observation  here  is.  That  he  that  has  not  seen  the  world,  or 
hatli  not  travelled  for  that  purpose,  and  thereby  had  an  op- 
portunity of  knowing  mankind,  knows  nothing  in  compari- 
son. A  mere  speculative  knowledge,  such  as  is  acquired 
by  reading,  signifies  but  little  alone.  To  form  an  accom- 
plished person,  one  capable  of  shining  in  public  business, 
the  knowledge  of  men  is  requisite,  as  well  as  of  books,  and 
nothing  is  of  more  service  in  this  respect  than  travelling. 
By  this  the  great  names  of  antiquity  rendered  tliemselves 
so  famous,  and  gained  their  learning  and  improvement. 
It  was  thus  Ulysses  obtained  the  character  of  one  of  the 
wisest  and  most  experienced  princes  in  the  world;  and 
Pythagoras  and  Plato  arrived  to  that  pitch  of  knowledge, 
which  so  justly  recommended  them,  'fhe  like  may  be  ob- 
served of  Socrates,  who,  out  of  his  great  love  of  wisdom  and 
from  the  hopes  and  prospect  of  improvement,  submitted 
to  learn  of  every  great  master  he  could  hear  of  at  a  distance. 
Nor  need  we  after  this  wonder,  that  a  renowned  queen,  who 
had  a  thirst  for  knowledge,  should  herself  travel  as  far  as 
from  Sheba  to  Jerusalem,  to  hear  the  wisdom  of  Solomon, 
and  be  improved  by  it.    (Matt.  xii.  42.) 

Ver.  12.  I  was  ofttimes  in  danger  of  death :  yet  I  was 
delivered,  because  of  these  things.]  Tourwv  xapiv,  i.  e.  by 
means  of  the  experience  and  knowledge  which  I  had  ac- 
quired in  my  travels.  And  thus  the  Arabic  very  express- 
ly, Propter  experientiam  evasi.  The  Vulgate  joins  rovruv 
X«p(v  to  the  first  sentence,  Aliquoties  usque  ad  mortent 
periclitatua  sum  horum  causa:  et  liberatus  sum  gratia  Dei; 
as  if  in  his  travels,  like  St.  Paul,  who  was  in  journeyings 
often,  he  had  been  in  frequent  danger  of  death,  by  perils 
in  the  sea,  by  perils  of  robbers,  by  perils  in  the  wilderness^ 
&c.  (2  Cor.  xi.  26.)  But  none  of  the  Greek  copies  coun- 
tenance this  sense.  Junius  carries  toutojv  xapii/  forward, 
and  begins  the  next  verse  with  it,  but  there  is  no  necessity 
nor  authority  for  this.  To  his  own  happy  experience  of 
God's  loving-kindness  in  his  travels,  and  the  dangers  at- 
tending them,  the  wise  man  subjoins  a  fine  reflection  in  the 
five  following  verses,  that  God  will  take  equal  care  of  all 
that  fear  him,  and  put  their  trust  in  his  mercy  ;  his  provi- 
dence will  watch  over  them,  and  protect  them,  as  it  did  his 
favourite  Israelites  in  the  wilderness.  This  holy  assurance, 
that  the  Lord  will  never  fail  them  that  seek  him,  is  the 
hope  and  stay  of  the  righteous  in  their  distress,  and  is  in- 
deed a  consequence  of  the  fear  of  the  Lord.  For  the  fear 
of  the  Lord  includes  in  it  a  well-grounded  hope  and  con- 
fidence in  him.  Solomon,  accordingly,  represents  a  holy 
trust  in  God,  as  naturally  flowing  from  this  religious  fear. 
(Prov.  xiv.  26.) 

Ver.  18.  He  that  sacrificeth  of  a  thing  wrongfully  gotten, 
his  offering  is  ridiculous;  and  the  gifts  of  unjust  men  are  not 
accepted.]  The  wise  man  expresses  here  the  great  abomi- 
nation of  gifts  or  sacrifices  accompanied  with  injustice, 
and  the  dislike  which  God  has  to  them,  according  to  his 
own  declaration,  I  the  Lord  love  judgment,  I  hate  robbery 
for  burnt-offering;  (Isa.  Ixi.  8.)  i.  e.  such  as  are  so  presump- 
tuous and  wicked,  as  to  think  that  they  can  propitiate 
Almighty  God,  by  offering  Jiim  part  of  what  they  got  by 
deceit  or  violence.  Such  offerings  are  rather  mockeries, 
than  any  real  tokens  of  regard  or  duty,  as  the  Vulgate  and 
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marginal  reading  have  it,  from  a  copy,  probably,  which 
had  either  juwK/j/xara  or  /iw/xiVara  instead  of  dwpnfiara, 
which  is  followed  by  our  translators.  Liberality  and  cha- 
rity, to  be  acceptable  to  God,  and  have  their  perfect  work, 
must  be  done  without  the  least  violation  of  equity  and  jus- 
tice ;  for  a  man  cannot  in  any  sense  be  said  to  be  good,  or 
perform  a  good  action,  when  it  is  accompanied  with  some 
evil  at  the  same  time.  Good  actions,  with  respect  to  both 
God  and  man,  are  at  all  times  seasonable,  and  instances  of 
our  love  to  both ;  but  they  are  not  to  be  performed  to  either 
at  the  expense  of  what  is  just  and  right.  This  cannot  be 
better  explained  than  by  the  instance  of  Saul,  who  spared 
the  best  of  the  sheep  and  of  the  oxen  of  the  Amalekites, 
and  the  chief  of  the  things  which  should  have  been  utterly 
destroyed,  to  sacrifice , unto  the  Lord  in  Gilgal,  which  was 
sin  unto  him,  and  severely  punished  as  such.  When  God 
commands  any  act  of  justice  to  be  done,  or  forbids  any 
act  of  injustice,  the  rejecting  the  word  of  the  Lord,  or  the 
disobeying  him  in  that  instance,  under  the  pretence  of 
serving  him  in  another,  is  styled  stubbornness  and  rebel- 
lion. Samuel  hath  well  determined  this  case,  when  he  says, 
Hath  the  Lord  as  great  delight  in  burnt-offerings  and  sacri- 
fices, as  in  obeying  the  voice  of  the  Lord?  Behold,  to  obey 
is  better  than  sacrifice,  and  to  hearken  than  the  fat  of 
rams.  (1  Sam.  xv.  22,  23.)  If  David  would  not  offer  a 
burnt-offering  of  that  which  only  cost  him  nothing,  until  he 
had  made  it  his  o\vn  by  a  valuable  and  just  price ;  and  if 
the  prophet  condemns  the  offering  the  blind,  and  the  lame, 
and  the  sick,  for  sacrifice,  because  it  ought  to  be  perfect, 
and  without  blemish,  (Mai.  i.  8.)  how  much  more  are  goods 
unjustly  gotten,  the  wages  and  fruit  of  iniquity,  to  be  looked 
upon  as  affronts  and  desecrations,  if  ofiercd  unto  the  Lord? 
It  is,  in  the  language  of  the  same  prophet,  offering  pol- 
luted bread  upon  the  altar,  (ver.  7.)  and  cursed  is  that  de- 
ceiver which  hath  in  his  flock  a  male  ;  t.  e.  something  that 
is  right,  and  against  which  there  lies  no  objection,  and  yet 
voweth  and  sacrificeth  unto  the  Lord  a  corrupt  thing,  (ver. 
14.)  which  is  sure  to  displease  him. 

Ver.  20.  Whoso  bringeth  an  offering  of  the  goods  of  the 
poor,  doth  as  one  that  killeth  the  son  before  the  father  s  eyes.] 
God  is  the  father  and  protector  of  the  poor,  whose  bread 
in  the  next  verse  is  said  to  be  his  life ;  to  take  this  away, 
or  by  any  act  of  violence  to  diminish  his  little  substance, 
is  in  some  sort  to  take  away  his  life.  To  offer  to  God,  or 
to  his  use  and  service,  what  has  been  by  oppression,  and 
an  unwarrantable  stretch  of  power,  taken  from  the  needy, 
is  here,  by  a  most  apt  and  beautiful  metaphor,  compared 
to  that  shocking  instance  of  inhumanity  and  cruelty,  the 
spilling  the  blood  of  a  son  in  the  sight  of  a  fond  and  tender 
father.  The  best  actions,  even  though  intended  for  God's 
honour,  yet  if  they  are  founded  in  injuries,  in  wrong  and 
robbery,  are  but  such  sacrifices,  as  were  offered  in  Tophet, 
where  murder  was  the  oblation.  They  are  a  sort  of  Thyes- 
tean  feast,  according  to  profane  history,  or  inviting  the  fa- 
ther to  partake  of  an  unnatural  repast  upon  his  own  son. 
Or  it  may  not  unaptly  be  illustrated  by  the  ewe-lamb  in 
sacred  history,  which  the  poor  man  had  brought  up  and 
nourished  with  his  children,  and  had  such  a  tenderness 
for,  that  it  lay  in  his  bosom,  and  was  unto  him  as  a  daugh- 
ter; and  yet,  dear  as  this  was  to  him,  the  rich  oppressor 
could  spare  his  own  numerous  flocks  and  herds  to  seize 
upon  this,  and  offer  it  to  his  guests  for  their  entertainment. 


(2  Sam.  xii.  3,  4.)  In  the  primitive  church  neither  the  un- 
just publican,  nor  the  usurer,  nor  the  extortioner,  was 
thought  worthy  of  the  honour  of  being  admitted  to  the  of- 
fertory, though  permitted  to  enjoy  the  other  privileges  of 
religion:  (Apost.  Constit.  lib.  iv.  cap.  5.)  nor  would  they 
accept  of  an  estate  given  to  pious  uses,  which  was  known 
to  be  got  by  injustice  and  extortion,  nor  allow  any  to  en- 
rich the  corban,  or  even  to  endow  a  church,  with  the  spoils 
of  the  poor.  This  desecrated  the  good  design ;  it  was,  in 
the  language  of  the  prophet,  to  build  up  Zion  with  blood, 
and  Jerusalem  ivith  iniquity.   (Micah  iii.  10.) 

Ver.  Si.   The  bread  of  the  needy  is  their  life ;  he  that 
defraudeth  him  thereof,  is  a  man  of  blood.]  This  is  more 
clearly  expressed  in  the  next  verse.  He  that  taketh  away 
his  neighbours  living  slayeth  him  ;  and  he  that  defraudeth  the 
labourer  of  his  hire,  is  a  bloodshedder.     The  Vulgate  ren- 
dering of  which  is  strong  and  remarkable.  Qui  effundit  san- 
guinem,  et  qui  fraudemfacitmercenario,  fr aires  sunt.     As 
the  wages  of  the  hired  servant  are  his  bread,  and  the  sup- 
port of  his  life,  to  take  away  or  withhold  his  subsistence, 
whereby  he  should  comfort  and  maintain  life,  is  interpreta- 
tive to  take  away  the  very  life  itself,  or  to  shed  his  blood. 
The  wise  man's  design  is  to  press  the  great  duty  of  equity 
and  compassion  to  the  poor  and  needy,  and  to  enforce  that 
precept,  Deut.  xxiv.  14.  Thou  shall  not  oppress  a  hired 
servant  that  is  poor  and  needy  ;  where  the  Targum  has. 
Thou  shall  not  oppressingly  withhold  nor  diminish    his 
wages.  (See  also  Jam.  v.  4.)  And  the  reason  of  this  prohibi- 
tion is,  lest  such  oppressions  should  tempt  them  to  do  some 
desperate  and  wicked  thing;  to  expose,  perhaps,  or  kill 
their  children,  when  not  able  to  maintain  them,  after  the 
cruel  manner  of  the  heathens,  who  were  frequently  guilty 
of  this  inhumanity,  and  thought  it  no  crime,  when  their  po- 
verty lay  hard  upon  them,  and  as  it  were  constrained  them 
to   it.     Many  melancholy  instances   of  which  are  to   be 
met  with  both  in  the  Greek  and  Roman  history.     Those, 
therefore,  who,  by  injustice  or  oppressions,  drive  the  poor 
to  such  extremities,  are  not  improperly  called  men  of  blood, 
which  is  a  Hebraism,  and  denotes  bloodshedders.     This 
piece  of  common  jn.stice  due  to  the  hireling,  seems  im- 
plied in  that  precept  which  forbade  the  muzzling  of  the  ox 
which  trod  out  the  corn ;  (Deut.  xxv.  4.)  which  does  not 
merely  respect  the  care  and  preservation  of  that  useful  and 
laborious  beast ;  for,  as  St.  Paul  argues,  Does  God  take 
care  of  oxen?  but  its  true  design  no  doubt  was,  to  instruct 
a  dull  and  carnal  people,  that  they  ought  not  to  injure  or 
defraud  the  labourer  of  his  hire.     Nay,  the  law  was  so 
strict  in  this  particular,  as  to  appoint  it  to  be  paid  at  the 
very  time  it  was  due;  for  thus  the  command  runs.  At  his 
day  thou  shall  give  him  his  hire,  neither  shall  the  sun  go  doivn 
upon  it ;  for  he  is  poor  and  setteth  his  Mart  upon  it:  lest  he 
cry  against  thee  unto  the  Lord,  and  it  be  sin  unto  thee. 
(Deut.  xxiv.  15.)   And  here  especially  that  rule  of  the  ci- 
vilians obtains,  "  Minus  solvit,  qui  tempore  minus  solvit;" 
i.  e.  He  pays  less  than  he  ought,  who  pays  not  in  due  time, 
or  when  he  ought  to  do  it. 

Ver.  23.  Wlien  one  buildeth,  and  another  pulleth  dotvn, 
what  profit  have  tJiey  then  but  labour  ?  Ver.  24.  When  one 
prayeth,  and  another  curseth,  whose  voice  will  the  Lord 
hear?]  This  may  be  considered  in  two  views,  either  as  it 
stands  connected  with  what  goes  before,  or  with  what  fol- 
lows. In  the  former,  it  may  be  explained  thus, — If  you  ofier 
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to  God  victims  unworthy  of  him,  such  as  are  any  ways  lamo 
or  imperfect,  or  the  sacrifice  of  oppression  and  injustice, 
viz.  such  as  were  got  by  robbery  or  violence,  what  advan- 
tage will  it  be  to  you  ?  it  will  be  like  the  labour  of  him  who 
builds  with  one  hand,  and  pulls  down  with  the  other.  In  the 
latter,  it  may  be  understood  thus, — As  doing  and  undoing 
in  words  or  actions  is  lost  labour,  and  as  a  man's  purifying 
himself  after  some  defilement  is  fruitless,  if  he  pollutes 
himself  again  by  a  fresh  approach  to  the  unclean  thing ;  so, 
after  expiating  one  crime,  if  a  man  commits  another,  or  re- 
peats the  same,  if  out  of  the  same  mouth  proceed  blessing 
and  cursing,  what  is  this  but  dissembling  with  God,  and  re- 
pairing the  breach  with  untempered  mortar?  If  you  would 
prevail  with  God,  and  expiate  your  sins  thoroughly,  and 
ofier  to  your  Creator  a  sacrifice  well  pleasing  to  him,  it  must 
be  seasoned  with  justice,  and  accompanied  with  a  sincere 
and  uniformpiety,  which  is  the  subject  of  the  next  chapter. 
Grotius  applies  these  texts  to  the  religious  disputes  be- 
tween diflerent  sects,  whose  petitions  to  God  are  as  dif- 
ferent as  their  respective  opinions.  The  success  or  es- 
tablishment which  one  prays  for,  the  other  deprecates ; 
the  trophies  which  one  erects,  the  other  is  for  pulling 
down ;  the  rites  which  one  extols,  the  other  abhors  and 
condemns ;  and  what  one  blesses  as  primitive  and  apo- 
stolical, the  other  curses  as  superstitious  and  profane. 
Whose  voice  of  these  shall  God  hear  ?  and  amidst  such 
a  variety  of  jarring  opinions,  may  we  not  with  Pilate 
inquire,  what  is  truth  ?  truth  we  are  sure  is  but  one, 
though  errors  be  almost  infinite.  Truth  is  not  such  an 
arbitrary  and  precarious  thing  as  men's  interest  and  pas- 
sions make  it:  truth  cannot  go  beyond  the  word  of  the 
Lord,  nor  is  it  in  Balaam's  power  to  alter  it ;  that  only 
which  God  blesseth,  is  blessed;  and  that  only  which  he 
curseth,  is  cursed. 

Ver.  25.  He  fltat  washeth  himself  after  the  touching  of  a 
dead  body,  if  he  touch  it  again,  what  availeth  his  washing  ? 
so  is  it  with  a  man  that  fasteth  for  his  sins,  and  goeth  again 
and  doetk  (lie  same.  Who  tviii  hear  his  prayer?  or  what 
doth  his  humbling  profit  him?]  With  respect  to  the  dead  we 
meet  with  three  sorts  of  washings.  1.  Ba7rri(T/uoc  twv  vticpwv, 
washing  the  dead  corpse  itself.  (Acts  ix.  37.)  2.  BaTma- 
fibg  vTTip  TWV  vtKQwv,  a  baptization  for  the  dead.  (1  Cor.  xv. 
il).)  3.  Bo7rTt(T/u6e  OTTO  viKpwv,  whlch  is  meant  in  this  place, 
and  signifies,  a  washing  from  the  pollution  contracted  by  the 
touch  of  the  dead  corpse.  Some  carried  this  farther,  and 
maintained  that  even  going  among  the  sepulchres,  or  touch- 
ing a  bone,  or  standing  too  near  persons  that  were  breath- 
ing their  last,  was  such  a  pollution  as  was  to  be  washed 
away  by  a  legal  and  ceremonial  lustration.  The  force  of 
the  author's  reasoning  is  to  the  following  efiect, — As  the 
water  of  separation,  and  the  a.shes  of  the  heifer  sprinkling 
the  unclean,  sanctify  to  very  little  purpose  towards  puri- 
fying the  flesh,  if  the  person  so  purified  contracted  a  fresh 
defilement,  by  going  near  to  or  touching  another  dead 
body ;  so  it  is  equally  fruitless  for  a  man  to  hope  by  an 
outward  and  formal  repentance  to  expiate  his  sins,  if  he 
is  not  circumspect  and  careful  not  to  oil'end  in  the  like  par- 
ticular again.  For  then  the  unclean  spirit  returns  with 
more  violence  and  power  upon  him,  and  brings  with  him 
seven  other  spirits  more  wicked  than  himself,  and  his  last 
state  will  be  v>orse  than  the  first.  (Matt.  xii.  45.)  This  fine 
reflection  of  the  wise  man  is  equally  applicable  to  national 


sins,  which  cannot  be  expiated  by  the  mere  appointment 
of  solemn  days  of  humiliation  and  fasting,  except  a  general 
reformation  succeeds,  and  the  old  leaven  of  wickedness  be 
purged  away. 
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Ver.  1.  JjL  E  that  keepeth  the  law,  bringeth  offerings  enough  ; 
he  that  taketh  heed  to  the  commandments,  offereth  a  peace- 
offering.}  i.  e.  He  that  is  mindful  of  the  commandments  of 
God,  and  careful  to  perform  them,  serves  God  more  accept- 
ably, than  he  that  offers  to  him  a  multitude  of  vain  obla- 
tions. For  it  is  not  the  number  of  men's  offerings,  but  the 
integrity  of  their  lives  ;  not  their  intense,  but  their  obedi- 
ence, which  God  delights  to  be  honoured  by.  Outward  sa- 
crifices are  only  holy,  when  they  are  joined  with  the  inward 
sacrifice  of  the  heart;  and  he  no  otherwise  regards  the 
outward  religious  works  of  piety,  than  as  they  are  visible 
marks  of  that  spiritual  and  invisible  worship,  which  he 
claims  as  his  due,  and  is  the  very  essence  of  true  religion. 
(John  iv.  23.)  It  is  evident  that  the  Old  Testament  gives 
two  different  representations  of  religion,  the  one  respecting 
the  mere  outward  ceremonial  performance,  the  other  the 
spiritual  design  of  the  law.  The  holy  patriarchs  and 
prophets,  and  other  eminent  persons  among  the  Jews,  re- 
garded chiefly  the  spiritual  and  moral  sense,  the  true  mean- 
ing and  spirit  of  the  law,  as  does  this  writer ;  and  from  many 
passages  in  the  law  and  the  prophets,  it  is  evident  that  the 
moral  law  was  chiefly  regarded  and  insisted  on,  and  the 
observance  of  this  was  what  gave  a  value  to  the  other  posi- 
tive rites,  and  was  indeed  the  substance  of  those  Mosaical 
shadows. 

Ver.  2.  He  that  requiteth  a  good  turn,  offereth  fine  flour  / 
and  he  that  giveth  alms,  sacrificeth  praise.]  The  sense  ge- 
nerally given  of  the  first  part  of  this  verse  is,  that  the  sacri- 
fice of  a  grateful  heart  is  more  acceptable  to  God  than  that 
of  beasts,  or  any  oblation ;  and  thus  Junius  and  our  transla- 
tors understand  it :  but,  I  think,  charity  may  here  be  meant 
as  well  as  gratitude,  and  6  avraTroStSouc  X^P'"  ^'^  ^^^  ^^^^ 
returns  charity  for  the  blessings  himself  hath  received  of 
God.  And  thus  both  parts  of  the  verse  will  agree  ;  for  in 
these  sapiential  books  the  latter  clause  is  generally  exe- 
getical  of  the  former.  Xaptc  seems  to  be  taken  in  this 
sense.  Acts  ii.  46,  47.  where,  according  to  some  critics,  the 
meaning  is,  that  they  did  eat  their  bread,  iv  an-Xorjin,  in  li- 
berality and  openness  of  heart,  txamg  xapiv,  doing  acts  of 
charity  unto  all  the  people.  And  when  the  apostle  bids 
the  judaizing  Christians  to  offer  the  sacrifice  of  praise  to 
God  continually,  (Heb.  xiii.15.)  the  advice,  accordingto  a 
very  learned  prelate,  is,  that  they  should  make  their  offer- 
ing of  alms  (instead  of  the  fruits  of  their  herds  and  flocks), 
joined  with  praises  and  thanksgivings  to  God,  in  token  of 
their  gratitude,  and  because  %vith  such  sacrifices  God  was 
well  pleased,  as  it  follows  in  the  next  verse.  This  seems 
exactly  answerable  to  that  of  the  Psalmist,  Offer  unto  God 
thanksgiving,  and  pay  thy  vows  to  the  Most  High:  (Psal.l. 
14.)  i.  e.  A  truly  thankful  heart,  gratefully  acknowledging 
God's  benefits,  is  the  most  acceptable  sacrifice  to  him,  and 
above  all  the  peace-ofl'erings  thou  canst  bring.  (Bishop 
Patrick's  Mens.  Myst.  p.  307.  and  De  Muis,  in  loc.)  The 
LXX.  render  here,  Ovaov  ri^^iuj  ivaiav  aivlcrtwc,  and  the 
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Vulgate,  Jmmola  Deo  sacrijicium  laiidis,which  are  agreeable 
to  the  phrase,  QvaiaZoJv  alviaewg  in  this  writer.  And  in  this 
sense  we  are  to  understand  the  prophet,  when  he  says.  We 
will  render  the  calves  of  our  lips;  i.  e.  instead  of  the  sacri- 
fice of  calves,  or  bullocks,  we  will  offer  to  thee  the  sacrifice 
of  praise  and  thanksgiving,  which  is  the  fruit  of  our  lips, 
KopTTov  xii^tt^v  vfii^v,  as  the  LXX.  have  it.  (Hos.  xiv.2.)  It 
may  be  proper  to  observe,  that  these  and  such-like  expres- 
sions, though  spoken  simply,  are  to  be  understood  compa- 
ratively, and  when  we  say,  "  That  God  doth  chiefly  respect 
the  inward  disposition  of  the  heart,  we  must  beware  that 
we  do  not  hereupon  so  worship  him  in  spirit  only,  as  to  take 
away  all  outward  worship  and  honour  from  him."  (Hooker's 
Eccl.  Pol.  b.  vii.)  The  good  and  charitable  man  may 
also  in  this  farther  sense  be  said  to  sacrifice  praise,  as,  in 
doing  alms,  he  offers  a  tribute  of  thanksgiving ;  for  alms 
are  to  be  considered  under  the  notion  of  a  lord's  rent, 
which  God  justly  challenges  from  men,  as  their  acknow- 
ledgment to  him,  as  their  great  Lord  and  proprietary. 

Ver.  4.  Tfiou  shall  not  appear  empty  before  the  Lord. 
Ver.  5.  For  all  these  things  (are  to  be  done)  because  of  the 
commandment. '\  This  is  what  Moses  appointed  in  the  law, 
Exod.  xxiii.  15.  Deut.  xvi.  16.  The  wise  man  here  explains 
the  precept,  and  gives  the  true  design  and  meaning  of  it. 
The  command  is  general;  nor  were  the  poor,  and  such  as 
were  in  ordinary  circumstances,  excused  from  bringing 
gifts,  and  making  their  offering.  God  indeed  respects 
chiefly  the  moral  proofs  of  men's  love  and  regard  for  him, 
such  as  fidelity  in  his  service,  obedience  to  his  will,  and  a 
grateful  acknowledgment  of  his  goodness ;  these  are  the 
sacrifices  which  he  most  delights  in,  as  it  is  the  heart  which 
he  principally  regards.  Not  that  sacrifices  were  hereby 
abolished,  or  the  obligation  among  the  Jews  to  ofi'er  tliem 
taken  away ;  God  still  expected  the  outward  service  and 
offerings  to  be  made  in  his  temple  by  all  the  poor  as  well 
as  the  rich,  and  herein  has  condescended  to  their  necessi- 
ties, in  not  prescribing  or  insisting  on  the  quantity  or  value 
of  them ;  that  if  any  was  unable  to  sacrifice  a  sheep,  he 
might  bring  a  lamb,  and  if  a  lamb  was  too  much,  he  might 
offer  corn  or  fine  flour :  and  if  these  too  were  wanting,  God 
was  pleased  with  vows  of  obedience  and  adoration  solely. 
These  were  never  to  be  dispensed  with ;  but  the  other,  the 
ritual  part,  was  not  to  be  left  undone,  where  there  was  an 
ability  and  power,  because  of  God's  appointment  and  com- 
mand. These  gifts  and  oblations  were  continued  in  the 
Christian  church,  and  called  sacrifices;  whence  St.  Cyprian 
chides  some  of  the  rich,  that  they  threw  nothing  into  the 
corban,  and  came  into  God's  house  sine  sacrificio,  or  empty. 
(De  Op.  Eleem.)  These  always  made  a  part  of  the  eucha- 
rist,  and  a  perfect  communion  was  called  Koivojvia  nera 
wpotr^opac.  And  as  it  was  accounted  a  favour  to  be  admit- 
ted to  the  offertory,  so  was  it  a  punishment  to  communi- 
cate )(it)piQ  irpo'T<j>OQag. 

Ver.  6.  The  offering  of  the  righteous  maketh  the  altar  fat, 
and  the  sweet  savour  thereof  is  before  the  Lord.]  Virtue  and 
goodness  are  the  best  recommendations  of  any  sacrifice ; 
the  mere  outward  performance  is  ineffectual  to  reconcilia- 
tion, and  the  obtaining  the  favour  of  God.  As  expiation, 
atonement,  and  propitiating  the  offended  Deity,  was  the  end 
of  all  material  sacrifices,  so  were  they  more  or  less  accept- 
able and  eflectual,  according  to  the  inward  sense,  qualifi- 
cations, and  dispositions  of  those  who  offered  them.     Or 


the  meaning  may  be,  that  he  that  is  a  truly  good  man  will 
always  give  to  God  of  the  best.  It  appears  from  many 
instances  and  precedents  under  the  old  law,  that  such  as 
had  the  most  unfeigned  regard  to  God  and  religion,  were 
always  the  most  forward  to  bestow  upon  God  that  which 
was  most  perfect.  Thus,  when  Abel  presented  God  with 
an  ofl^ering,  it  was  the  fattest  of  all  the  lambs  in  the  whole 
flock ;  he  honoured  him  not  only  out  of  his  substance,  but 
with  the  very  chiefest  thereof ;  of  Cain  it  is  only  said,  that 
he  brought  simply  an  offering.  We  see  herein  the  differ- 
ence between  a  true  and  a  false,  a  sincere  and  a  hypocriti- 
cal heart:  they  both  offer,  the  one  bringeth  his  gift  of  the 
fattest  and  best  which  he  hath,  and  in  the  zeal  of  his  soul 
wishes  it  much  better;  the  other  thinketh  any  thing  good 
enough,  the  blind  or  the  lame,  the  scabbed  or  the  rotten  : 
and  herein  he  is  a  representative  and  father  of  all  such  sa- 
crilegious ones  in  later  times,  who  either  rob  God  of  his 
offerings,  or  serve  him  only  with  the  refuse,  which  they 
would  not  ofier  to  their  governor.  (Mai.  i.  8.)  From  this 
behaviour  of  Cain,  St.  Chrysostom  raises  this  fine  reflection : 

it    avOptVTTOV^   TOVg    OjJOyiVHQ    ol   Tlflqv    j3ovXojU6VO(,    K.  r.  A.    Si 

nostri  generis  hominibus  quos  veneramur,  prima  et  pnecipua 
damus,  illaque  offerre  maxime  volumus,  qua  prce  omnibus 
illis  digna  videntur;  quomodo  hominem  offerentem  Deo  nan 
oportebit  Deo  pretiosiora,  et  magis  eximia  offerre?  (Honi. 
26.  tom.  ii.) 

Ver.  8.  Give  the  Lord  his  honour  ivith  a  good  eye,  and 
diminish  not  the  first-fruits  of  thine  hands.]  Gifts,  sacrifice*, 
and  offerings,  were  of  an  honorary  nature.     For  as  it  was 
thought  anciently  an  affront  for  any  to  make  a  solemn  ap- 
proach unto  a  king  without  some  present,  especially  when 
any  favour  was  asked  or  expected,  so  was  it  counted  dis- 
honourable to  God  for  any  to  wait  upon  him  in  his  solemn 
worship  empty-handed.  (Exod.  xxiii.  15.)     For  the  true 
God,  as  well  as  the  false  deities,  was  supposed  to  be  ap- 
peased and  delighted  with  the  honour  of  gifts  and  offerings, 
especially  when  those  who  brought  them  were  duly  puri- 
fied.    The  sense  here  is.  That  we  are  not  only  to  worship 
God  with  our  lips,  and  give  him  praises  with  our  tongues, 
but  he  has  farther  required,  that  we  should  give  him  an 
active  honour,  i.  e.  worship  him  with  our  substance.     The 
Psalmist  describes  this  plainly,  (Psal.  xcvi.  8.)  Give  unto 
the  Lord  the  honour  due  unto  his  name  ;  and  what  that  ho- 
nour is  the  next  words  shew.  Bring  presents,  or  an  offering, 
and  come  into  his  courts.    This  too  must  be  done  with  a 
good  eye  ;  i.  e.  generously,  without  any  mixture  of  covet- 
ousness,  and  uprightly,  without  any  diminution ;  and  the 
present  must  be  of  the  best  and  most  excellent  in  its  kind. 
(Exod.  xxii.  29,  30.  Numb,  xviii.  26.  29,  30.  Prov.  iii.  9.) 
'Airapx^)  or  the  first-fruits,  was  commanded  to  be  given  of 
the  very  best,  hence  it  became  a  term  for  the  choicest 
things;  and  in  this  sense  the  LXX.  always  use  it.     The 
Jews  distinguished  offerings  into  two  sorts,  one  of  which  they 
called  righteousness,  or  what  was  strictly  and  exactly  ac- 
cording to  the  proportion  required  by  the  law;  and  the 
other  they  called  mercy  or  bounty,  being  above  the  propor- 
tion fixed.     According  to  which  notion  he  that  performed 
the  first  sort  was  named  a  just  man,  and  he  that  exceeded 
it  was  called  a  good  man.    The  sense  therefore  of  this 
verse  may  be.  Do  not  only  do  what  is  necessary  and 
strictly  legal,  but  make  some  free-will-offering,  as  a  volun- 
tary oblation  to  the  honour  of  God;  or,  more  briefly,  Do 
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not  stint  yourself  to  a  mere  legal  righteousness,  in  giving 
tliy  first-fruits  to  God,  or  his  receiver,  the  priest. 

Ver.  9.  In  all  thy  gifts  shew  a  cheerful  countenance,  and 
dedicate  thy  tithes  tvith  gladness.]  'Ev  fv(ppo<Tvvi/  aytaaov 
2tKornv.  To  sanctify,  according  to  the  Jewish  sense  of  it, 
means  to  apply  or  appropriate  to  some  religious  use  ;  as 
the  first-fruits  and  tenths  were  set  apart  for  the  mainte- 
nance of  the  priests  and  Levites,  the  repairs  of  the  temple, 
and  for  providing  the  daily  sacrifice.  The  vowing  or  dedi- 
cating tithes  was  very  ancient.  Jacob  promises,  that,  of 
all  which  God  should  give  him,  he  would  give  the  tenth 
unto  him.  (Gen.  xxvii.  22.)  It  was  likewise  customary, 
even  among  some  heathen  nations,  to  dedicate  tithes  to 
tlie  deity  whom  they  adored.  Among  the  Jews  tlie  pay- 
ment of  them  was  established,  the  priests  lived  upon  them, 
as  God's  alms,  and  he  assigned  unto  them  a  great  part  of 
that  maintenance  which  the  Jews  brought  to  him.  See 
Numb,  xviii.  22.  Deut.  xviii.  4.  where  the  law  requires, 
that  they  should  give  the  first-fruits  of  their  land  unto  the 
priest,  but  does  not  determine  the  quantity;  yet,  because 
Ezekiel  says,  (xiv.  13.)  that  they  should  offer  the  sixth  part 
of  an  cphah  of  a  homer,  their  wise  men  concluded  that 
they  were  bound  to  bring  at  least  a  sixtieth  part  to  God  for 
his  ministers.  But  notwithstanding  this,  they  accounted 
him  but  a  covetous  man  that  brought  no  more,  and  they 
called  this  a  terumah,  or  the  heave-offering  of  an  evil  eye. 
For  thus  Maimonides :  A  good  eye,  i.  e.  a  liberal  person, 
brings  one  part  of  forty ;  a  mean  eye,  t.  e.  a  man  that  hath 
some,  but  a  less  degree  of  goodness,  one  of  fifty;  and  an 
evil  eye,  i.  e.  a  niggard,  one  of  sixty ;  less  than  which  it 
was  not  lawful  to  give.  (See  Patrick's  Mens.  Myst.  p. 
164.  Seld.  Hist.  Tyth.  cap.  2.  Ainsw.  on  Numb,  xviii.  12.) 
This  may  also  be  applied  to  charity,  which  is  a  gift  to  God, 
and  its  value  is  enhanced  according  to  the  alacrity  and 
readiness  expressed  in  it.  Thus  St.  Chrysostom,  ^lijiOog 
ciiK  iv  T^  vrXi'iOii,  K.  T.  X.  Magnitudo  eleemosynce  non  in  mul- 
titudine  opum  sita  est,  sed  ex  alacritate  dantium  judicatur. 
Propter  hoc  et  qui potumfrigidte  dedit,acceptus  est:  utdis' 
camus,  quod  tibique  rectam  mentem  requirit  universorum 
Dominus.  Fieri  potest  ut  qui  parttm  kabet,  liberalis  admo- 
dum  sit  propter  alacritatem  ;  et  qui  multa  possidet,  minor 
videatur  his  qui  parum  habent,  propter  sordidi  animi  tenaci- 
tatem.  (Tom.  ii.  Horn.  56.) 

Ver.  10.  Give  unto  the  Most  High  according  as  he  hath 
enriched  thee  ;  and  as  thou  hast  gotten,  give  with  a  cheerful 
eyeJ]  This  may  be  understood  either  of  the  payment  of 
tithes,  or  of  charity  in  general,  either  of  which  may  be 
considered  as  a  tribute,  or  an  acknowledgment  to  God  for 
what  he  has  bestowed,  and  as  a  likely  means  to  procure 
his  farther  blessing;  and  therefore  should  be  cheerfully 
given,  in  proportion  to  men's  circumstances  and  fortune. 
Tobit  has  well  determined  this.  Be  merciful  after  thy  power; 
if  thou  hast  much,  give  plenteously  ;  if  thou  hast  little,  do 
thy  diligence  gladly  to  give  of  that  little,  for  so  gatherest 
thou  thyself  a  good  reward  in  the  day  of  necessity,  (iv. 
7— y.  Psal.  xli.  1.  Prov.  xix.  17.  2  Cor.  ix.  6,  7.  1  Tim. 
▼i.  17—19.  Heb.  vi.  10.  xiii.  16.)  Ka^ivptfia  x«poc,  which 
is  the  reading  in  all  the  Greek  copies,  I  conceive  should  be 
Kai'  ivptfia  x"po€t  and  so  the  Alexandrian  MS.  alone  has 
it.  It  means, — Give  cheerfully  according  to  the  gain  of  thy 
hands,  (for  so  tvpifia  is  used,  and  should  be  understood  in 
this  book,  see  note  on  xxix.4.)  give  according  to  tliy  stock 


and  substance,  whether  it  be  ox,  calf,  kid,  or  lamb ;  let 
thy  liberality  be  as  God  has  prospered  thee,  nor  fear  to 
be  made  poor  thyself  by  such  acts  of  goodness,  nor  let 
avarice  or  private  interest  suggest  any  such  excuse  to  you. 
To  make  any  gift  or  sacrifice  acceptable,  it  must  be  done 
in  a  manner  likewise  worthy  of  God  ;  it  must  be  done  with 
a  willing  heart,  and  with  such  a  satisfaction  as  may  even 
shew  itself  upon  the  very  countenance.  And  so  the  com- 
mand is  to  the  children  of  Israel,  (Exod.  xxxv.  5.)  Whoso 
is  of  a  willing  heart,  let  him  bring  his  offering  unto  the  Lord; 
and  every  one  whose  heart  stirred  him  up,  and  whom  his 
spirit  made  willing,  brought  accordingly  the  Lord's  offer- 
ing to  the  work  of  the  tabernacle.  (Ver.  21.)  And  in  that 
great  offering  of  David  and  the  people,  towards  building 
the  temple,  mention  is  particularly  made  of  their  ready  and 
cheerful  heart,  that  the  people  rejoiced,  because  with  a  per- 
fect heart  they  offered  willingly  unto  the  Lord.  (1  Chron. 
xxix.  9.)  And  in  his  solemn  thanksgiving,  David,  who  re- 
joiced also  with  them  with  great  joy,  says,  J  thank  thee,  O 
God,  that  I  should  be  able  to  offer  so  willingly  after  this 
sort,  for  all  things  come  of  thee,  and  of  thine  own  have  we 
given  thee.  (Ver.  14.)  It  is  therefore  an  instance  of  un- 
speakable goodness  in  God,  to  receive  and  reckon  it  as  a 
gift,  when  we  return  to  him  but  an  inconsiderable  part  of 
what  he  has  given  us,  and  not  only  to  promise  sevenfold 
for  a  reward  of  our  gratitude,  as  is  mentioned  here,  but,  as 
the  gospel  assures  us,  a  hundredfold,  both  in  this  world 
and  the  other.  Of  so  great  consequence  and  moment  is 
cheerfulness,  and  a  hearty  concurrence  in  all  gifts,  duties, 
and  offerings,  made  to  God  :  and  so  true  is  that  reflection 
of  St.  Austin,  "  Nemo  invitus  benefacit,  etiamsi  quod 
bonum  est  facit."    (Confess,  lib.  i.  cap.  12.) 

Ver.  12.  Do  not  think  to  corrupt  with  gifts,  for  such  he 
will  not  receive.]  Mrj  BaipoKoirti,  ov  yap  irpocrSi^tTai,  Grotius 
understands  it  in  the  sense  of  our  translators,  of  hoping  to 
bribe  or  corrupt  God  by  gifts;  which  mean  and  wicked 
attempt  the  Scripture  condemns  in  many  places.  But 
SwpoKOTribj  is  more  generally  and  would  be  better  rendered, 
De  donis  reseco.  Agreeable  to  which  is  the  marginal  read- 
ing. Diminish  nothing  of  thy  offerings ;  which  Junius  and 
Jansenius  follow ;  the  latter  has,  Ne  decurtes  munera.  The 
Tigurine  version  understands  it  of  goods  unjustly  gotten, 
Ne  offeras  porta  sordibus  munera  ;  and  the  Vulgate,  pro- 
bably of  such  as  are  blemished  and  imperfect.  However 
the  determinate  sense  of  the  word  be,  to  offend  in  any  of 
these  instances  is  to  affront  God ;  nor  will  the  magnifi- 
cence, state,  glory,  or  reputation,  of  a  man  make  any  differ- 
ence. God  neither  regards  the  person  nor  sacrifice  itself 
so  much  as  a  pure  intention,  and  a  heart  truly  devoted 
to  him. 

Ver.  15.  Do  not  the  fears  run  down  the  tvidow's  cheeks  f 
and  is  not  her  cry  againjit  him  that  canseth  them  to  fall?] 
Sec  Luke  xviii.  3.  where  the  parable  is  proposed  under  the 
person  of  a  widow,  rather  than  of  a  poor  man,  to  make  it 
the  more  affecting,  as  that  sex  is  more  exposed  to  injuries, 
and  widows  generally  above  others.  Quintilian  observes. 
Per  se  imbecilla  estfcemina,  et  affert  infirmitati  naturali  non 
leve  pondus,  quod  vidua  est.  Such  as  are  used  with  vio- 
lence, and  forced  to  undergo  uncommon  hardships  and  op- 
pressions, are  said  to  cry  to  heaven  for  vengeance :  (Gen. 
iv.lO.  Exod.  ii.  23.  2  Mace.  viii.  3.  Luke  xviii.  7.  James 
V.  4.)  and  thus  the  martyrs  cry,  ?&)c  ""urf  .. . .  ov  Kplvttg. 
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(Apoc.  vi.  10.)  God  has  declared  himself  the  protector  of 
the  widow,  and  the  father  of  the  orphan :  he  places  his 
greatness  in  being  the  support  of  the  weak,  as  well  as  in 
ruling  the  mighty,  and  in  particular  he  is  the  defence  of 
those  that  are  poor  in  spirit,  to  whom  earth  is  as  a  place  of 
banishment,  and  heaven  the  habitation  longed  for.  By 
the  widow  here  we  may  either  understand,  according  to  the 
Port-Royal  comment,  the  church,  when  under  a  state  of 
persecution,  or  such  pious  afflicted  souls  as  cry  day  and 
night  unto  God  to  avenge  them  speedily;  and  when  they 
are  reduced  to  such  an  extremity  as  seemingly  to  be  past 
all  help  and  recovery,  then  it  is  that  God  appears  in  their 
behalf,  and  makes  bare  his  arm  in  their  defence,  and  heaven 
interests  itself  in  their  quarrel. 

Ver.  17.  The  prayer  of  the  humble  pierceth  the  clouds; 
and  till  it  come  nigh  he  will  not  be  comforted.]  Humility, 
or  a  mean  and  low  opinion  of  ourselves,  when  we  address 
the  great  and  incomprehensible  majesty  of  God,  is  a  ne- 
cessary qualification  for  acceptance.  As  it  relates  to 
prayer,  it  consists  in  disclaiming  all  right  or  pretence  of 
merit  to  the  bounty  and  munificence  of  God ;  and  in  sub- 
mitting ourselves  entirely  to  his  wisdom  and  providence, 
both  with  respect  to  the  benefit  itself  petitioned  for,  and 
likewise  the  time  and  measure  of  it ;  and,  lastly,  that  we 
should  consider  ourselves  not  only  as  dependent  creatures, 
but  also  as  sinful  and  unworthy  creatures.  The  wise  man 
here  takes  notice  of  three  particulars,  or  effects  of  the 
prayer  of  the  humble ; — 1.  That  it  is  so  effectual  as  to 
pierce  the  clouds.  2.  That  it  is  so  persevering,  as  not  to 
desist  till  it  reaches  to  and  is  presented  before  the  throne 
of  God.  3.  That  it  is  so  importunate  and  fervent,  as  not 
to  return  back  till  it  hath  obtained  its  request.  All  vir- 
tues and  graces  exalt  us  towards  heaven,  say  Messieurs  of 
Port-Royal,  and,  as  it  were,  knock  at  its  gate  for  admit- 
tance; but  it  is  humility  that  efTectually  opens  it,  and 
brings  us  to  the  throne  of  him  who  ascended  not  thither, 
till  after  he  had  demeaned  and  emptied  himself,  and  would 
not  enter  into  his  glory  till  he  was  made  perfect  through 
humility  and  sufferings. 

Ver.  18.  For  the  Lord  will  not  be  slack,  neither  will  the 
mighty  be  patient  towards  them,  till  he  have  smitten  in  sun- 
der the  loins  of  the  unmerciful,  and  repaid  vengeance  to 
the  heathen  ;  till  ye  have  taken  away  the  multitude  of  the 
proud,  and  broken  the  sceptre  of  the  unrighteous.]  MoKpo- 
Qvfila,  patience,  or  long-suffering,  signifies  slackness  in  pu- 
nishing; and  so  the  sense  may  either  be,  that  the  Almighty 
will  not  delay  to  do  justice  to  them,  viz.  to  the  humble  or 
afflicted,  or  will  not  be  slack  to  execute  justice  upon  them, 
rnz.  the  unmerciful,  or  the  heathen,  to  whom  t7r'  avroi^ 
seems  to  refer.  This  place  cannot  be  better  illustrated 
than  by  comparing  it  with  Luke  xviii.  7.  Sliall  not  God 
avenge  his  own  elect,  which  cry  day  and  night  unto  him; 
and  will  he  be  slack  towards  them,  or  forbear  long  to  pu- 
nish their  enemies?  koI  fiaicpo^vfiwv  in  aiiToic;  for  so  the 
words  should  be  pointed  and  rendered ;  and  then  the  next 
sentence  is  better  connected,  I  tell  you  he  will  avenge  them 
speedily.  The  author  seems  here  to  hint  at  the  Greeks, 
Syrians,  and  such  to  whom  the  Jews  were  at  this  time  in 
•abjection  in  Judea,  Syria,  and  Egypt,  and  to  intend  com- 
fort to  his  countrymen,  by  assuring  them  that  their  enemies 
should  feel  the  weight  of  God's  arm,  and  experience  his 
mighty  vengeance,  if  they  continued  to  oppress  them,  as  in 


former  time  he  poured  forth  his  wrath  upon  the  Egyptians, 
Canaanites,  Chaldeans,  and  other  nations,  for  the  cruelties 
used  to  his  chosen.  But  as  it  does  not  often  happen  that 
God  appears  so  openly  and  so  instantly  in  the  behalf  of  his 
oppressed  servants,  as  to  punish  such  as  afflict  them,  by 
some  remarkable  judgment  in  this  life,  we  may  properly 
understand  this  place  of  the  last  great  day,  to  which  he  will 
reserve  the  complete  avenging  of  his  suffering  members ; 
when  he  will  break  the  sceptre  or  power  of  the  proud  or 
ungodly,  and  overthrow  all  that  is  great  in  this  world,  that 
will  presume  to  oppose  or  exalt  itself  against  him. 

CHAP,  xxxvr. 

Ver.  1.  JjIaVE  mercy  upon  us,  O  Lord  God  of  all,  and 
behold  Its.  Ver.  2.  A7id  send  thy  fear  upon  all  the  nations 
that  seek  not  after  thee.  Ver.  3.  Lift  up  thy  hand  against 
the  strange  nations,  and  let  them  see  thy  power.]  The 
author  having  spoken,  in  the  conclusion  of  the  former 
chapter,  of  the  mighty  force  and  energy  of  prayer  to  suc- 
cour the  humble  and  afflicted,  and  to  procure  help  for 
them  against  their  enemies  and  oppressors,  begins  this 
with  a  set  prayer  to  God,  that  he  would  be  pleased 
favourably  to  look  upon  and  assist  his  scattered  and  dis- 
tressed people,  who,  at  the  time  when  this  work  was  com- 
posed, were  dispersed  in  Egypt,  Syria,  and  all  the  pro- 
vinces of  the  east,  and  beyond  the  Euphrates,  and  those 
that  remained  in  Judea  and  Jerusalem,  were  sometimes 
subject  to  the  kings  of  Syria,  sometimes  to  those  of  Egypt, 
and  in  their  turns  victims  of  their  power  and  ambition. 
This  so  low  and  mortifying  a  state  afflicted  the  good  Is- 
raelites, they  fervently  beseeched  God  to  have  mercy  upon 
and  to  restore  tranquillity  to  his  people,  and  either  to  con- 
vert the  hearts  of  the  idolatrous  nations,  strangers  to  his 
fear  and  worship,  or  to  lift  up  his  hand  against  them,  and 
destroy  them  with  a  mighty  destruction  ;  or  to  deliver  his 
chosen  from  them  with  a  mighty  and  stretched-out  arm,  as 
he  formerly  delivered  their  ancestors  in  the  time  and  un- 
der the  conduct  of  Moses.  The  things  the  wise  man  here 
prays  for,  are  the  very  same  the  Jews  continued  to  expect 
in  our  Saviour's  time,  by  and  under  the  Messias ;  viz.  the 
conversion  of  the  gentiles  to  the  one  true  God,  the  destruc- 
tion of  certain  nations,  their  enemies,  the  restoration  of  all 
their  tribes,  and  the  working  of  miracles ;  in  both  ages 
they  prayed  that  God  would  hasten  the  accomplishment. 
(See  note  on  1. 23.  and  Bishojj  Chandler's  Def.  of  Christian, 
p.  42.) 

Ver.  4.  As  thou  wast  sanctified  in  us  before  them,  so  be 
thou  magnified  among  them  before  us.  Ver.  5.  And  let  them 
know  time,  as  we  have  known  thee,  that  there  is  no  God,  but 
only  thou,  O  God.]  The  former  verse  will  admit  of  a  double 
sense,  which  may  either  be.  As  thou  hast  made  thine  anger 
visible  and  conspicuous,  in  punishing  us,  thy  chosen,  with 
so  much  rigour,  before  the  heathen,  so  use  them,  in  like 
manner,  before  our  eyes  ;  pour  thy  vengeance  upon  them 
in  our  sight,  and  let  us  in  our  turns  be  witnesses  of  their 
ruin  and  overthrow.  Or  thus.  As  in  ancient  times  thou 
madest  thy  power  to  appear,  by  bringing  thy  chosen  out  of 
Egypt,  in  the  sight  of  the  heathen,  and  against  their  will ; 
so  do  the  same  wonders  for  us,  their  children,  before  these 
our  oppres.sors,  and  shew  thy  great  mercy,  by  delivering 
us  from  the  bondage  and  slavery  we  labour  under,  that  we 
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v  may  be  witnesses  of  thy  marvellous  works,  as  our  fathers 
^  were  of  those  thou  didst  for  them  in  the  land  of  Egypt,  and 
nt  the  Red  Sea.  In  this  prayer  we  find  the  most  pressing 
moUves  that  can  be  made  use  of,  to  incline  the  Almighty 
to  favour  his  people,  and  to  engage  him  in  their  behalf  and 
assistance.  The  author  here  urges  every  inducement,  and 
neglects  nothing  that  can  be  persuasive;  and  when  he  doubts 
the  sufliciency  of  his  own  reasons,  for  the  obtaining  his 
petition,  he  has  recourse  to  God  himself,  and  enforces  his 
plea  from  the  honour  of  the  Divine  nature,  engages  God  to 
interpose,  for  his  own  glory's  sake,  and  not  to  give  up  his 
people  finally  into  the  hands  of  their  enemies,  who  would 
not  only  come  into  his  inheritance,  but  insult  him,  their 
only  God  and  King,  for  deserting  them,  Psal.lxxix.9 — 11. 
which  is  the  substance  likewise  of  some  other  Psalms.  This 
part  of  the  prayer  seems  pretty  much  the  same  with  that  of 
Esther,  for  her  people,  O  Lord,  give  not  thy  sceptre  to  them 
that  be  nothing,  and  let  them  not  laugh  at  our  fall:  remem- 
ber, O  Lord;  make  thyself  known  in  the  time  of  our  afflic- 
tions, O  King  of  the  nations,  and  Lord  of  all  power :  for 
they  have  stricken  hands  with  their  idols,  tliat  they  will  de- 
stroy thine  inheritance,  and  quench  the  glory  of  thy  house, 
and  of  thine  altar.    (Chap.  xiv.  9. 11, 12.) 

Ver.  6.  Shew  new  signs,  and  make  other  strange  wonders.} 
f .  e.  'EyKoji/fffov  <Tr}fxi'ia,  Renew  the  miracles  which  thou  didst 
under  Moses  against  Pharaoh  and  the  Egyptians,  and  by 
Joshua  against  the  Canaanites ;  and  add  new  ones  to  them, 
that  foreign  nations  may  discern  thy  infinite  power,  exerted 
in  wrath  against  the  enemies  of  thy  people,  Israel :  and  let 
the  heathens  know,  and  be  convinced  by  the  power  of  thy 
miracles,  that  thou  only  art  God,  that  their  idols  are  lying 
vanities,  their  kings  but  weak  mortals,  whose  life  and  death 
are  in  thy  hand,  that,  urged  by  the  dread  of  thy  omnipo- 
tency,  they  may  cease  to  oppress  thy  chosen. 

Ver.  8.  Make  the  time  short,  remember  the  covenant.]  The 
Greek  copies  vary  here  in  their  reading ;  some  have  juvrjaS^iiTt 
opyifiQ,  others  fivvaOriTi  opitr/Ltou,  memento  finis,  as  the  Vulgate 
has  it;  others  //viV^rjri  o^Kianov,  which  our  translators  fol- 
low. God's  oath  or  covenant,  and  the  assurances  given 
them  by  the  prophets,  were  the  ground  of  hope  of  the  bless- 
ings expected  by  the  Jews,  both  before  and  in  our  Saviour's 
time.  What  this  oath  was  is  fully  explained,  Ecclus.  xliv. 
21,  22.  it  was  the  blessing  of  all  men,  and  the  covenant  as- 
sured by  an  oath  to  Abraham,  and  established  with  Isaac  : 
it  was  the  covenant  of  kings  that  he  made  with  David,  to 
exalt  his  horn  for  ever; — his  mercy,  whereby  he  promised 
a  remnant  unto  Jacob,  and  a  root  unto  David,  or  a  Messias 
to  come  out  of  his  loins,  Ecclus.  xlvii.  11.  22.  as  the  Jews 
understand  the  words  of  Isaiah  there  alluded  to.  (See  Bi- 
shop Chandler's  Def  p.  43.)  And  thus  the  holy  men  in  the 
Old  Testament,  in  their  prayers,  frequently  remind  God 
of  his  covenant  and  promise,  (2  Chron.  vi.  42.  Psal.  cxix. 
49.)  and  make  mention  of  his  servant  David,  or  Abraham, 
or  Isaac,  or  Israel,  for  whom  they  knew  he  had  an  especial 
kindness,  thereby  to  move  his  regard  or  compassion.  Some 
imderstand  the  wise  man,  when  he  says,  Make  the  time  short, 
as  if  he  prayed  tliat  God  would  hasten  to  their  succour,  and 
let  the  calamities  that  shall  come  upon  their  enemies  make 
haste.  (Deut.  xxxii.  35.)  Rut  this  petition  may  be  consi- 
dered in  a  higher  sense,  as  a  prayer  for  the  speedy  coming 
of  the  Messiah.  All  the  saints  who  lived  before  the  appear- 
ance of  Christ  have  bcseeched  God,  in  the  same  importu- 


nate manner,  to  hasten  the  time  of  his  advent.  On  this  ac- 
count St.  Bernard  piously  laments,  that,  when  the  holy  pa- 
triarchs and  prophets  waited  for  this  blessing  with  so  much 
impatience,  and  prayed  for  it  with  so  much  warmth  and 
earnestness.  Christians  should  at  length  receive  it  with  so 
much  coldness  and  indifference,  and  be  so  little  affected 
with  the  mighty  mercy  of  his  coming. 

Ver.  10.  Smite  in  sunder  the  heads  of  the  nders  of  the  hea- 
then, that  say.  There  is  none  other  but  we.]  This  probably 
refers  to  Psal.  ex.  5,  6.  where  it  is  prophesied  of  the  Mes- 
siah, That  he  shall  wound  even  kings  in  the  day  of  his  wrath; 
that  he  shall  judge  among  the  heathen,  and  fill  the  places 
with  the  dead  bodies,  and  smite  in  sunder  the  heads  over  di- 
vers countries.  The  author  seems  to  mean  here  the  kings 
of  Syria  and  Egypt,  chiefly  the  former  (for  the  Ptolemies, 
kings  of  Egypt,  were  on  many  occasions  kind  to  the  Jews) ; 
and  among  these,  the  character  suits  best  with  Antiochus 
Epiphanes,  who,  if  he  did  not  affect  Divine  honours  himself, 
hindered  the  paying  them  to  the  true  God.  His  blasphemies 
are  expressly  foretold,  Dan.  vii.  25.  viii.  25.  xi.  36.  and  his 
history,  as  recorded  in  the  books  of  Maccabees,  shews  that 
he  was  an  enemy  to  all  religion,  and  even  defied  God,  and 
that  the  end  of  this  cruel  oppressor  was  as  miserable  as  his 
life  had  been  wicked.  The  Vulgate  renders,  Contere  caput 
principum  inimicorum,  following  a  copy  which  had  ix^gwv 
instead  of  iOvuv.  This  and  the  foregoing  verses  shew  the 
vindictive  temper  of  the  Jewish  people. 

Ver.  11.  Gather  all  the  tribes  of  Jacob  together,  and  in- 
herit thou  them  as  from  the  beginning.]  When  this  author 
wrote,  the  far  greater  number  of  the  Jews  was  dispersed  in 
different  provinces  of  the  east,  in  Greece,  Africa,  and  in  the 
Isles :  it  was  a  common  and  settled  form  of  their  prayer,  to 
beg  of  God  to  recall  the  several  tribes  that  v  lere  dispersed, 
such  of  them  as  were  not  yet  returned  into  J  idea,  but  were 
the  outcasts  of  Israel.  We  have  several  iiiBtances  in  the 
book  of  Psalms  of  this  devout  request.  (See  Psal.  cvi.  45. 
cxxvi.  5.)  See  Ecclus.  xlviii.  10.  where  Elias  is  said  to  be 
ordained  to  restore  the  tribes  of  Jacob.  To  which  agrees 
Matt.  xvii.  11.  which  refers  to  this  tradition.  This  restora- 
tion the  Jews  promised  themselves  before  or  at  the  coming 
of  their  Messiah.  Grotius  observes,  that  KoraicXjjpovo/iHv  is 
here  to  be  taken  ia  forma  hiphil,  as  it  is  used  by  this  writer, 
xliv.  21.  and  then  the  sense  will  be.  Cause  thou  them  again 
to  inherit,  Fac  iterum  terras  possideant,  the  countries  which 
thou  hast  given  them,  as  they  did  in  the  days  of  David  and 
Solomon ;  and  thus  Junius,  Tribue  hcereditatem  ipsis,  sicut 
principio. 

Ver.  12.  O  Lord,  have  mercy  upon  the  people  that  is  called 
by  thy  name.]  i.  e.  Have  pity  upon  that  people,  Aabv,  who 
are  known  by  the  name  of  the  people  of  the  Lord ;  thou  art 
their  Father,  their  Husband,  their  Master,  their  King;  and 
art  pleased  to  style  thyself  the  God  of  Abraham  and  of  Is- 
rael. The  Hellenist  Jews  love  to  call  the  Israelites  Aaov, 
the  better  to  distinguish  them  from  the  heathen,  who  were 
called  'AXXo^uXot  and  'EOvikoi.  And  so  Aahg  and  'E^vti  are 
opposed,  Acts  xv.  14.  where,  speaking  of  the  profane  or 
gentile  nations  called  to  the  gospel,  God  is  said  to  have  got 
Aabv  IK  'Eflfdv.  Bishop  Fell  observes,  that  St.  Cyprian 
accordingly  chooses  to  call  the  faithful  plebem,  and  not 
populum,  and  condemns  Tertullian  for  inaccuracy  in  using 
so  general  a  term.     (Not.  in  lib.  i.  Tcstira.  ad  v.  Jud.) 

And  upon  Israel,  whom  thou  hast  named  thy  first-born.] 
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•fhis  term  not  only  signifies  the  order  of  birth  or  generation, 
but  the  degree  of  love  and  favour  with  Almighty  God,  Exod. 
iv.  22.  Psal.  Ixxxviii.  28.  in  the  LXX.  and  particularly 
2  Esd.  vi.  55—58.  They  looked  upon  themselves  to  be 
the  peculiar  people  of  God,  as  being  the  posterity  of  Abra- 
ham, and  pretended  that  God  owned  them  alone  for  his 
children  and  favourites,  and  that  for  their  own  and  fore- 
fathers' merit  he  would  never  forsake  them.  They  prided 
themselves  also  in  their  holy  city,  where  God,  they  ima- 
gined, fixed  hif^  abode,  as  in  the  capital  of  his  kingdom, 
and  in  their  temple,  where  the  Schechinah  dwelt,  which  they 
thought  God,  for  his  own  sake,  would  not  fail  to  preserve. 
All  others,  who  were  not  favoured  with  the  like  privilege 
of  descent,  or  with  such  visible  tokens  of  God's  presence, 
they  called  unclean,  Isa.  xxxv.  8.  and  looked  on  them  as 
no  better  than  dogs,  disregarded  and  neglected  by  God  ; 
and  this  common  phrase  among  the  Jews,  our  Saviour  is 
thought  to  allude  to.  Matt.  xv.  26.  It  has  been  observed 
of  the  Jewish  writers,  that  they  are  naturally  given  to  mag- 
nify their  own  nation  and  privileges  more  than  any  other 
people  living,  which  appears  no  where  more  clearly  than 
in  the  apocryphal  writings,  where  frequent  instances  occur 
of  this  vanity,  even  in  the  times  of  persecution  and  dis- 
tress. 

Ver.  14.  Fill  Sion  with  thine  unspeakable  oracles,  and  thy 
people  with  thy  glory.]  The  Geneva  version  has,  Fill  Sion, 
that  it  may  magnify  thine  oracles;  which  is  the  marginal 
reading,  and  seems  more  agreeable  to  the  Greek :  or.  Fill 
Sion  with  thy  favours,  with  the  efi"ects  of  thy  mercy  and 
loving-kindness,  by  fulfilling  thy  oracles,  and  making  good 
thy  promises,  that  it  may  celebrate  thy  praises,  and  thy 
people  may  have  fresh  occasion  to  publish  and  display  thy 
glory :  or,  Fill  Sion  with  thy  presence ;  (majesta  tua, 
Arab.)  and  let  tokens  of  it  appear  there  as  formerly.  The 
oriental  versions  have,  Et  templum  tuum  gloria  tua  redun- 
det;  i.e.  Let  the  glory  of  the  Schechinah  adorn  thy  temple, 
following  a  copy  which  probably  had  vaov  aov,  instead  of 
\aov,  which  is  in  all  the  present  editions. 

Ver.  15.  Give  testimony  unto  those  that  thou  hast  pos- 
sessed from  the  beginning,  and  raise  up  prophets  that  have 
C^n  in  thy  name.^  The  sense  is  pretty  much  the  same, 
whether  we  read  icr/j/uao-i  or  Kriafiaai,  irpofrira^  or  irpo- 
^rp-fiac'  t.  e.  Give  unto  Israel,  whom  thou  hast  chosen  for 
such  a  number  of  ages  past,  and  to  whom  thou  hast  vouch- 
safed so  many  proofs  of  thy  love,  fresh  testimonies  of  thy 
regard  and  notice :  remember  the  ancient  predictions  in 
their  favour,  and  fulfil  the  promises  which  the  prophets 
have  made  in  thy  name,  that  thou  wouldest  not  cast  ofl"  thy 
chosen  when  they  call  upon  thee  in  their  distress.  "Eyiipov 
ir^o<pi'iTa^  does  not  relate  to  the  coming  of  new  prophets,  as 
some  have  understood  it;  nor  is  to  be  considered  as  a  wish 
of  that  sort ;  for  when  the  prophets  had  prepared  the  way 
for  the  reception  of  the  Messiah,  by  pointing  out  the  several 
material  circumstances  relating  to  his  coming,  the  gift  of 
prophecy  ceased :  neither  was  there  any  public  succession 
of  prophets  for  the  space  of  four  hundred  years  together 
before  the  coming  of  Christ,  on  purpose  to  raise  in  men's 
minds  a  more  earnest  expectation  of  that  happy  advent. 
It  is  rather  a  wish,  that  God  would  accomplish  and  fulfil 
the  former  prophecies  in  his  name.  And  so  the  Hebrew 
word  is  rendered  by  the  LXX.  1  Sam.  iii.  11, 12.  And  thus 
the  Syriac  and  Arabic  versions,  Affirma  testimonia  servo- 
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rum  tuorum,  et  adveniant  vaticinia  prophetarum  tuorum, 
qui  nomine  tuo  locuti  sunt.  (See  Bishop  Chandler's  Def. 
p.  42.) 

Ver.  16.  Reward  them  that  wait  for  thee,  and  let  thy 
prophets  be  found  faithful.]  Reward  the  patience  and  holy 
trust  of  thy  people,  who,  notwithstanding  their  many  cala- 
mities, revolutions,  and  reproaches,  have  continued  true 
and  faithful  in  thy  service,  and  have  not,  since  their  cap- 
tivity, lapsed  again  into  idolatry,  as  their  ancestors  did 
under  their  kings  before:  or.  Comfort  them  that  live  in 
hopes  of  the  completion  of  thy  promises,  with  the  happy 
accomplishment  of  the  predictions,  that  thy  prophets  may 
be  found  true  and  faithful  in  what  they  foretold.  The  au- 
thor seems  to  insinuate  here,  that  the  Jews,  at  this  time, 
waited  for  the  Messiah,  or  that  Prophet,  by  way  of  emi- 
nence, foretold  and  promised  Deut.  xviii.  15.  and  by  all 
the  successive  prophets.  And  accordingly,  by  the  coming 
of  the  Messiah,  all  the  oracles  and  prophecies  were  ful- 
filled, and  the  faith  of  his  saints,  who  had  waited  for  him 
with  so  much  eagerness  and  constancy,  was  blessed  and 
rewarded  ;  and  by  it  God  filled  his  people  with  those  spi- 
ritual and  true  blessings,  of  which  that  of  Aaron  was  only 
a  figure,  and  shewed  himself  the  eternal  God,  the  Lord  of 
ages,  by  bringing  to  pass,  h  (TvvTs\d(}  rov  alQvoc,  what  he 
had  foretold  and  promised  four  thousand  years  before. 

Ver.  17.  O  Lord,  hear  the  prayer  of  thy  servants,  accord- 
ing to  the  blessing  of  Aaron  over  thy  people.]  i.  e.  Let  us 
mercifully  partake  of  those  blessings,  and  reap  the  benefit 
of  that  solemn  form,  which  thou  hast  appointed  the  high- 
priest  to  pronounce,  and  may  the  full  force  of  the  bene- 
diction (Numb.  vi.  24—26.)  light  upon  thy  suppliants; 
iKtTwv  ffov,  as  the  margin  has  it,  and  Grabe  prefers  to 
oiKiTwv,  the  common  reading.  According  to  Bossuet,  the 
author  here  requests  of  God,  that  the  true,  regular,  and 
lineal  priesthood  in  the  family  of  Aaron  may  continue,  and 
not  such  a  corrupt  and  venal  one  as  was  under  Antiochus 
Epiphanes,  purchased  with  money  by  Jason  and  Menelaus, 
to  the  manifest  wrong  and  injury  of  Onias,  the  regular  and 
true  high-priest.  (2  Mace.  iv.  8.  23.)  However  that  be, 
this  passage  certainly  contains  a  very  particular  commen- 
dation of  the  established  ministry,  its  usefulness  and  effi- 
cacy. For  God  could  give,  if  it  pleased  him,  his  gracious 
favours  to  his  people,  without  the  priest's  intercession,  but 
he  on  purpose  appoints  him  to  be  the  ministerial  asker,  and 
to  be  the  means  to  derive  upon  his  people  his  designed 
goodness.  He  could  not  more  effectually  grace  and  dis- 
tinguish his  servants,  than  by  declaring,  that  what  they 
should  beg,  he  would  the  more  readily  give;  thus  confirm- 
ing and  recommending  their  ministry  and  service  to  all  true 
members  of  the  church.  If  this  was  more  attended  to,  the 
contempt  of  the  ministry  and  of  church-power  would  be 
less  complained  of:  in  health  men  would  regard  the  priest's 
prayers  as  the  stated  means  to  draw  down  God's  blessing; 
and  in  time  of  sickness  would  apply  to  him,  as  the  people 
did  to  Samuel,  Pray  for  thy  servants  unto  the  Lord  thy 
God,  that  we  die  not.  (1  Sam.  xii.  19.) 

Ver.  18.  TJie  belly  devoureth  all  meats,  yet  is  one  meat 
better  than  another.  Ver.  19.  As  the  palate  tasteth  divers 
kinds  of  venison,  so  doth  a  heart  of  understanding  false 
speeches.]  This  and  what  follows  is  very  improperly  con- 
nected with  the  foregoing  prayer ;  but  so  it  is  in  all  the 
versions  and  editions.    The  sense  seems  to  be.  As  the 
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stomach  promiscuously  receives  all  sorts  of  food,  but  all 
do  not  digest  alike,  nor  are  equally  wholesome,  so  the  mind 
receives  all  sorts  of  thoughts,  though  not  equally  profitable 
and  good :  and  as  the  will  has  various  affections  and  de- 
sires, but  the  objects  of  them  are  not  equally  innocent,  so 
the  mind  is  capable  of  difi'erent  sorts  of  knowledge,  but 
they  are  not  alike  useful ;  for  the  knowledge  of  the  law  of 
God  and  of  religious  truths  is  of  most  importance,  and 
preferable  to  all  science  whatsoever.  Epiphanius  has  ex- 
actly the  same  sentiment,  vouc  fiiv  prifiara  SiaKpivti,  Xdpvy^ 
8e  aira  ytmrcu.  Or  thus,  As  the  palafiB"  distinguishes  venison 
from  common  and  ordinary  meat,  so  does  an  understanding 
heart  separate  between  flattery  and  real  friendship,  true 
and  false  reasoning,  profitable  and  evil  discourse.  But  as 
the  mouth  should  be  kept  clean,  that  the  taste  may  be  more 
quick  and  exquisite,  so  the  mind,  in  order  to  form  a  right 
judgment,  should  be  free  from  prejudice  and  prepossession. 

Ver.  20.  A  froward  heart  causeth  heaviness;  but  a  man 
of  experience  will  recompense  him.^  'AvrairoSuxni  aiiTt^.  Dru- 
sius  prefers  awry,  to  agree  with  KupSla,  or  Xvtt*},  and  so  the 
Geneva  version,  A  froward  heart  bringeth  grief,  but  a  man 
of  experience  will  resist  it.  By  a  froward  heart  is  meant  a 
wicked  and  deceitful  person ;  who  often  takes  the  unwary 
in  his  snares,  and  involves  them  in  mischief;  but  a  man  of 
prudence  and  experience  will  beware  of  and  find  out  his 
artifice  and  designs,  will  oppose  and  punish  him  according 
to  his  deserts.  For  so  avroiroSiSw/ut  is  often  used  by  our 
translators. 

Ver.  21.  A  woman  will  receive  every  man,  yet  is  one 
daughter  better  than  another  J\  Various  are  the  senses  of 
this  place;  but  a  good  one,  I  conceive,  may  be  given  of  it, 
without  any  such  reflection  upon  the  modesty  of  the  sex, 
as  Grotius  and  some  other  expositors  have  thrown  upon 
them.  May  not  therefore  the  meaning  either  be,  that  every 
woman  will  receive  addresses,  but  there  are  some  among 
the  sex  who  deserve  a  preference  before  others?  Or,  that 
women  are  not  nice  and  scrupulous,  when  addresses  are 
made  to  them,  about  the  mere  person  or  beauty  of  a  man; 
but  a  regard  is  not  undeservedly  had  to  the  beauty  of  a  wo- 
man, which  is  a  perfection  that  distinguishes  them  from 
one  another,  and  is  engaging  in  the  eyes  of  the  other  sex. 
But  I  take  the  true  meaning  of  the  author  to  be,  that  if  in 
marriage  regard  is  only  had  to  the  propagation  of  the  spe- 
cies, it  is  but  of  little  consequence  where  the  choice  falls ; 
but  if  happiness  be  the  thing  proposed,  and  you  would  have 
a  valuable  companion,  an  agreeable  and  accomplished 
partner  for  life,  regard  then  ought  chiefly  to  be  had  to  vir- 
tue and  good  qualities. 

Ver.  23.  Jf  there  be  kindness,  meekness,  and  comfort,  in 
her  tongue,  tlien  is  not  her  husband  like  other  men.'\  If  to  her 
beauty  a  wife  adds  such  engaging  qualities  us  strict  virtue 
and  modesty,  prudent  economy,  obliging  behaviour,  and 
such  good  sense  and  address,  as,  by  her  winning  carriage 
and  agreeable  manner,  to  soothe  the  passions  and  cares  of 
her  husband,  and  double  occasionally  his  joys;  if  she  is 
not  haughty  and  imperious  with  her  beauty,  and  places  not 
her  merit  in  her  person,  she  cannot  fail  of  crowning  his  ut- 
most wishes.  Possessed  of  such  a  treasure,  he  should  bless 
his  choice,  and  set  a  just  value  upon  his  happiness,  which 
has  made  him  even  an  object  of  envy.  "  Non  est  vir  ejus 
humanee  conditionis,"  as  Castalio  well  expresses  his  good 
fortune ;  his  lot  is  above  that  of  common  mortals,  it  rcsem- 
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bles  that  of  the  blessed 
reign  triumphant. 

Ver.  24.  He  that  getteth  a  wife  beginneth  a  possession,  a 
help  like  himself  and  a  pillar  of  rest.]  'O  Krwfiivo^  ywalKa, 
ivap^srai  icrtjortwc,  ^or)9ov  kot'  avrbv  Koi  arvXov  ivairavanoC' 
The  Vulgate  with  great  judgment  inserts,  Bonam,  qui  possi- 
det  mulierem  bonam;  i.  e.  He  that  has  a  good  wife  in  all 
respects,  has  laid  the  best  foundation  of  his  house,  has  the 
surest  grounds  to  build  his  hopes  of  happiness  upon,  and 
of  raising  a  family  to  his  mind.  Junius  transposes  the 
words  here,  and  renders.  Qui  comparat  mulierem  adjumen- 
tum  simile  sibi,  et  columnam  requietis,  incipit  possessionem 
constituere,  which  is  clearer  and  more  explicit  than  our 
version.  According  to  Grotius,  iva^x'^aOm  means  facere 
imperare,  and  is  to  be  understood  in  forma  hiphil,  as  jiaai- 
\(vHv  is  sometimes  taken :  i.  e.  He  that  takes  a  wife,  sets 
over  his  house  and  fortunes  a  helpmate  and  an  assistant, 
equal  to  himself,  that  will  divide  his  cares,  and  in  whose 
prudent  management  and  economy  he  may  safely  confide, 
and  will  be  to  him  a  pillar  of  security,  as  well  as  of  agree- 
able rest.  According  to  this  sense,  the  pointing  of  the 
Greek  should  be,  6  ktw/isvoc  ywdiKa,  ivapytTai.  Krijaewg  j3o»)- 
Obv  KOT  avrov,  Koi  arvXov  avairavatwc.  The  oriental  versions 
give  this  by  way  of  advice,  and  such  as  rally  the  matrimonial 
state,  or  indulge  themselves  in  criminal  liberties  in  celibacy, 
would  do  well  to  remember  it.  Inter  prcecipuas  possessiones 
tuas  posside  uxorem  bonam,  adjumentum  enim  est  tibi  simile. 
Ver.  25.  Where  no  hedge  is,  there  the  possession  is  spoiled; 
and  he  that  hath  no  wife,  will  wander  up  and  down  mourn' 
ing.'\  As,  by  the  breaking  down  the  fence  of  a  vineyard,  all 
they  that  go  by  pluck  off' the  grapes;  and  the  wild  boar  out 
of  the  wood  doth  root  it  up,  and  the  wild  beasts  of  the  field 
devour  it ;  so  fares  it  with  his  house,  who  is  without  a  pro- 
per helpmate  to  order  and  direct  his  domestic  concerns ; 
all  things  are  in  confusion  for  want  of  management,  and 
without  a  careful  superintending  eye  his  substance  is  in 
danger  of  being  devoured  by  strangers.  And  thus  the 
Syriac,  Ubi  non  adest  sepes,  racemabuntur  vinea ;  et  ubi 
non  adest  uxor,  omnia  detecta  sunt  ac  dilapidata.  A  man 
so  solitary  and  alone,  is  obliged  either  to  leave  all  things  at 
random,  or  to  trust  wholly  to  servants,  whose  fidelity 
is  not  always  to  be  depended  on.  But  in  a  well-regulated 
family,  where  a  prudent  woman  presides,  such  inconve- 
niences and  disorders  are  prevented.  Whilst  her  husband  is 
abroad,  and  attending  public  business,  and  providing  what 
is  necessary  in  his  sphere,  she  discreetly  orders  affairs  at 
home,  and  looketh  so  well  to  the  ways  of  her  household, 
that  the  heart  of  her  husband  can  safely  trust  in  her  without 
any  apprehension  of  waste  or  spoil. 

Ver.  26.  Who  will  trust  a  thief  well  appointed,  that  skip- 
peth  from  city  to  city?  So  who  will  believe  [trust]  a  man 
that  hath  no  house,  and  lodgeth  wheresoever  the  night  taketh 
him?}  i.  e.  An  unmarried  man,  being  always  unsettled,  is 
esteemed  but  little  better  than  a  vagrant ;  as  he  hath  no 
wife,  no  little  family  to  engage  him  to  be  at  home,  and  to  en- 
dear him  to  it,  he  is  vague  and  often  wandering  abroad,  in 
danger  of  falling  into  loose  company,  of  being  tempted  to 
incontinence,  and,  which  has  sometimes  happened,  injur- 
ing the  honour  of  the  family  he  is  admitted  into.  The  ad- 
vice therefore  here  is,  say  Messieurs  of  Port-Royal,  that 
such,  for  prevention's  sake,  should  marry,  as  St.  Paul  ad- 
vises those,  oi  ovK  iyKpanvovTai,  who  do  not  contain  (for  so 
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the  words  should  be  rendered),  qui  non  se  continent,  Vul- 
gate ;  for  it  is  better  to  enter  into  that  holy  state  with  chaste 
intentions,  than  to  be  exposed  to  the  dangers  and  criminal 
liberties  which  usually  attend  a  wandering  and  unsettled 
life.  The  question  here  proposed,  supposes  such,  who 
treacherously  attempt  by  private  intrigues  to  injure  the 
honour  of  others,  to  be  at  least  as  bad  and  detestable  as 
thieves,  who  lie  in  wait  for  their  prey,  and  are  always  ready 
to  seize  upon  another's  property  on  every  occasion  that 
presents  itself.  And  indeed  the  oriental  versions  instead  of 
Ay(TT))e  put  adolescens  ccelehs.  It  may  not  be  amiss  to  ob- 
serve, that  in  ancient  times  such  as  had  no  wife  or  family, 
no  fixed  dwelling  or  certain  way  of  life,  were  looked  upon 
as  loose  and  disorderly  persons,  as  suspicious  vagabonds 
or  strollers,  not  fit  to  be  trusted,  lying  where  or  with  whom 
they  could,  and  therefore  spoken  of  in  terms  of  great  re- 
proach, especially  among  the  Jews,  all  of  whom  married 
at  a  proper  age,  and  thought  it  both  to  their  credit  and  an- 
vantage  to  be  settled  in  that  state. 

CHAP.    XXXVII. 

Ver.  1.  JOj  VERY  friend  saith,  I  am  his  friend  aho:  hut 
there  is  a  friend  which  is  only  a  friend  in  name.^  Aristotle 
has  well  defined  friendship  to  be,  "  Medietas  inter  assen- 
tationem  et  inimicitiam."  The  friend,  who  appears  such  in 
all  his  actions,  makes  not  loud  or  reiterated  profession  of 
his  friendship,  nor  indeed  has  he  any  occasion:  the  loss  of 
such  a  one,  whether  by  death  or  some  unhappy  misunder- 
standing, is  a  misfortune  that  affects  a  man  in  the  most 
sensible  part:  the  flatterer  attempts  to  gain  your  affections 
by  pretending  to  be  your  real  friend  or  admirer,  though  he 
is  only  so  in  appearance,  and  for  his  own  ends ;  his  favour 
and  continuance  are  precarious.  Adversity  shews  the  cheat. 
In  adversitate  ad  mortem  usque  non  persistit ;  Arabic. 
As  if  the  copy  which  those  translators  used,  read  (ver.  2.) 
WK  Iv  Xuir>)  fiivu  ttue  Qavarov.  Even  an  open  'enemy  is 
preferable  to  one,  who,  under  the  mask  of  friendship,  lies 
in  wait  to  do  hurt,  and,  while  his  words  are  smoother  than 
oil,  has  mischief  and  war  in  his  heart. 

Ver.  3.  O  wicked  imagination  !  whence  earnest  thou  in  to 
cover  the  earth  with  deceit  ?'\  i.  e.  O  dire  and  wicked  hypo- 
crisy! from  what  cnrsed  origin  didst  thou  spring,  from 
what  infernal  region  camest  thou  up,  to  sow  discord  and 
mischief  among  mankind?  This  exclamation  seems  forced 
from  this  writer  either  by  what  he  personally  suffered  from 
some  pretended  friend,  or  was,  as  some  conjecture,  occa- 
sioned by  the  persecution  of  the  Jews  under  Ptolemy  Lagi, 
who  was  once  seemingly  their  great  friend.  Or  it  might 
arise  from  a  reflection  how  general  the  vice  of  hypocrisy 
was  become,  even  so  general  as  to  cover  the  earth,  and 
infect  all  the  habitable  parts  of  it. 

Ver.  .5.  There  is  a  companion  ivhich  helpeth  his  friend 
for  the  belbj.]  ^/X^  av/jtirovH.  Will  labour  with  or  for  his 
friend.  Drusius  understands  it  in  the  sense  of  grieving, 
that  he  will  be  concerned,  or  at  least  seem  so,  upon  any 
accident  which  happens  to  his  friend.  And  so  the  Vul- 
gate, Sodalis  amico  condolet;  sympathizes,  or  takes  part, 
in  his  grief  or  sufferings :  but  his  concern  is  for  himself, 
and  his  own  interest ;  his  fears  and  apprehensions  are  not 
for  his  friend,  but  for  his  own  support  and  subsistence ;  it 
is  his  table,  more  than  the  man  himself,  that  he  is  really 


concerned  for.  Grotius  renders,  Collahorat  in  iis  quce  ad 
ventrem  pertinent, — That  the  parasite  spares  no  pains  to 
provide  for  and  feed  his  belly. 

And  taketh  up  the  buckler  against  the  enemy. '\  This  seeins 
the  character  of  a  true  friend,  and  so  the  Syriac  makes  it. 
Bonus  est  amicus,  qui  pugnat  contra  inimicum,  et  tenet  cly- 
peum ;  but  as  this  sense  suits  not  with  the  former  part  of 
the  verse,  nor  with  the  preceding  one,  which  is  the  coun- 
terpart of  this,  Grotius  prefers  a  quite  contrary  one ;  viz. 
Such  a  counterfeit  will  not  take  the  buckler  in  his  friend's 
behalf,  nor  stand  by  or  protect  him  in  the  time  of  danger. 
There  is  also  another  sense  of  this  place.  That  when  the 
enemy  is  present,  which  is  the  marginal  reading,  he  will 
take  up  the  buckler  to  fight  against  him  whom  he  formerly 
followed  for  his  own  convenience  and  advantage.  This  is 
preferred  by  Drusius,  which  Camerarius  favours  in  his 
rendering,  Scutum  sumet  prohoste;  i.e.  He  will  take  his 
buckler  to  assist  the  enemy. 

Ver.  6.  Forget  not  thy  friend  in  thy  mind.']  Drusius 
thinks  the  original  reading  was.  Forget  not  a  friend  after 
thine  own  heart,  or  one  according  to  thine  own  mind ;  and 
that  the  grandson  probably  mistook  2.  for  D,  and  so  ren- 
dered in  thy  mind  instead  of  according  to  thy  mind.  Or 
the  sense  may  be.  Forget  not  thy  friend  in  thy  prosperity, 
when  things  go  according  to  thy  mind,  dans  la  joy e  de  votre 
ame,  says  Calmet. 

Ver.  7.  Every  counsellor  extolleth  counsel,  but  there  is 
some  that  counselleth  for  himself.  Ver.  8.  Beware  of  a  '■ 
counsellor,  and  know  before  what  need  he  hath  .  .  .  lest  he' 
cast  the  lot  upon  thee.']  A  false  friend  extolleth  his  own  ^ 
counsel,  will  boast  of  his  ability  and  inclination  to  serve 
you,  whereas  his  advice  aims  only  at  his  own  interest. 
Consider  what  selfish  ends  he  may  have  in  view,  and  that 
his  forwardness  to  advise  you  may  not  be  owing  to  any 
sincere  regard  for  you,  but  to  make  a  prey  of  you,  and  to 
draw  you  into  some  mischief.  The  Syriac  rendering  is 
more  explicit,  A  consiliario  iniquo  cave  tibi,  et  nosce  prius 
quid  requirat,  ne  dolo  malo  te  circumveniat.  M/jTrort  /3aXjp 
£7r(  (Toi  KXijpov.  Grotius  ingeniously  conjectures  that  the 
true  reading  here  is  itkXjjpov,  durum  aZigwid,  which  Dr.  Grabe 
likewise  prefers,  and  it  is  confirmed  by  the  Vulgate ;  Ne 
forte  mittat  sudem  in  terram :  i.  e.  Lest  he  throw  some  im- 
pediment or  stumbling-block  in  the  way,  and  encourage 
thee  to  go  on  in  it,  in  order  to  entrap  thee  and  then  laugh 
at  thy  fall  and  disgrace. 

Ver.  10.  Consult  not  with  one  that  suspecteth  thee :  and 
hide  thy  counsel  from  such  as  envy  thee.]  i.  e.  Ask  not 
counsel  of  thy  enemy,  nor  communicate  any  secret  to  such 
as  do  not  wish  you  well.  And  thus  the  Arabic :  Ne  consi- 
lium petas  ab  inimico  tuo  ulla  in  re,  et  cela  eum  arcanum 
tuum.  One  would  think  this  piece  of  advice  was  almost 
needless,  and  that  there  could  be  no  occasion  to  admonish 
any  not  to  consult  with  an  enemy,  or  such  as  do  not  bear 
them  good-will :  but  there  are  persons  who  are  too  unwary 
in  this  respect,  and,  because  they  intend  no  harm  them- 
selves, are  not  willing  to  suspect  any  from  other  people ; 
and  others,  who  make  confidants  of  all  they  meet  with, 
without  considering  whom  they  trust  or  what  may  be  the 
consequence.  The  caution,  therefore,  of  the  wise  man  here 
is  very  necessary,  neither  to  consult  with  nor  open  your 
mind  to  others,  without  being  assured  of  their  fidelity,  and 
likewise  of  their  respect  and  regard  for  you,  lest  by  an  im- 
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pradent  application  to  improper  persons,  who,  perhaps, 
through  some  jealousy  inwardly  hate  you,  you  put  yourself 
in  the  power  of  such  as  will  never  promote  your  interest, 
and  will  make  an  ill-natured  use  of  what  you  have  commu- 
nicated the  first  opportunity. 

Ver.  11.  Neither  consult  with  a  woman,  touching  her  of 
whom  she  isjealoits.}   See  xxvi.  6.  i.  e.  with  a  wife,  for  so 
Grotius  understands  ywi),  about  her  rival,  avn^riXov,  Lev. 
xviii.  18.  where  it  means  another  or  second  wife  (poly- 
gamy being  customary  and  allowed  among  the  Jews),  who, 
having  a  jealousy  of  the  other,  will  say  or  advise  some- 
thing to  her  injury  or  disadvantage.     As  was  the  case  of 
Peninnah  and  Hannah ;  the  former  of  whom  is  expressly 
called  (1  Sam.  i.  6.)  the  other's  adversary,  and  is  repre- 
sented as  taking  a  pleasure  in  vexing  her.    This  may  also 
be  extended  to  others,  not  espoused,  who  are  rivals  any 
■way,  either  in  trade  or  science,  profession  or  invention, 
wit  or  beauty,  between  whom,  as  there  usually  is  a  jea- 
lousy, if  not  an  open  disagreement,  so  a  fair  and  impartial 
account  is  not  to  be  expected,  nor  a  character  or  judg- 
ment formed  from  thence. — Nor  with  a  merchant  concern- 
ing exchange.     Refer  not  the  exchange  of  your  goods,  i.  e. 
the  value  to  be  allowed  for  them,  to  the  sole  judgment  of 
the  merchant,  who  will  not  tell  you  honestly  the  true  price 
of  them.    The  Vulgate  seems  to  understand  this  of  freight, 
or  exportation,  the  difficulty  or  danger  of  which  the  mer- 
chant will  enlarge  upon,  that  he  may  ask  the  more.  Briefly 
the  sense  is.  In  selling  be  not  directed  by  the  buyer,  nor 
in  buying    by    the   seller. — Nor  with   an  envious  man, 
of  thankfulness;  nor  with  an  unmerciful  man,   touching 
kindness.     By  jSaaicavoc  is  meant  the  covetous  man,  who, 
having  no  sentiments  of  honour,  generosity,  or  gratitude, 
towards  benefactors  of  any  sort,  will  discourage  acts  of 
kindness  and  liberality  in  others.     He  is  always  ready  to 
receive  favours,  but  never  disposed  to  return  them :  and  as 
the  unmerciful  man  has  no  tenderness  in  his  nature,  nor 
bowels  of  pity,  he  will  neither  relieve  objects  in  distress 
himself  nor  recommend  any  to  the  charity  of  others,  and  is 
tlie  last  to  be  consulted  about  ways  and  means  of  doing 
good. — Nor  with  a  hireling  for  a  year,  of  finishing  work: 
who,  being  assured  of  his  salary,  will  not  trouble  himself 
about  dispatch,  nor  hasten  to  finish  any  piece  of  work. 
The  advice  in  general  here  is,  not  to  consult  with  persons 
that  are  prejudiced,  and  have  some  private  ends  of  their 
own  to  serve. 

Ver.  13,  And  let  the  counsel  of  thine  own  lieart  stand,  for 
there  is  no  man  more  faithful  unto  thee  than  it.]  The  sense 
of  this  verse,  as  connected  with  ver.  12.  according  to  Calmet, 
is.  Endeavour  to  free  and  disengage  your  heart  from  all 
passion,  prejudice,  and  self-love,  and  to  conduct  yourself 
according  to  the  rules  of  piety  and  justice,  and  you  will 
want  no  other  director.  You  will  find  light  enough  in  your- 
self to  determine  you  how  to  act.  That  which  disqualifies 
us,  and  renders  us  incapable  of  proceeding  and  judging  as 
we  ought,  is  our  excessive  self-love ;  we  suffer  ourselves 
to  be  swayed  and  influenced  by  passion  or  prejudice ;  and 
when  this  is  the  case,  a  man  is  no  more  in  a  condition  to 
judge  what  is  true  and  right,  tlian  the  eye,  when  it  is  ob- 
scured with  a  thick  film,  can  distinguish  objects  clearly. 
Or  thus,  Choose  one  according  to  your  own  mind,  and  be 
advised  by  him,  for  you  will  never  find  any  person  so  faith- 
ful to  you  as  a  true  and  disinterested  friend.  Or,  according 


to  others,  the  sense  may  be.  Though  you  are  acquainted 
with  many,  be  intimate  only  with  a  good  and  pious  person ; 
let  him  be  to  thee  as  your  second  self,  consult  freely  with 
him,  for  you  will  find  none  more  faithful  or  more  improv- 
ing. A  good  man  is  often  more  enlightened,  and,  through 
the  grace  afi'orded  him,  of  an  understanding  superior  to 
other  instructors.  Thus  the  Psalmist,  I  have  more  under- 
standing than  the  aged,  because  I  keep  thy  commandments. 
(Psal.  cxix.) 

Ver.  14.  For  a  man's  mind  is  some  time  wont  to  tell  him 
more  than  seven  watchmen  that  «7  above  in  a  high  totver.} 
The  sense  of  this  verse  differs  not  greatly  from  the  former, 
and  is.  That  a  person  who  is  a  true  and  real  friend,  and 
thoroughly  in  your  interest,  is  more  capable  of  assisting 
you,  and  of  giving  you  good  and  proper  advice,  than  the 
most  able  and  experienced  counsellors.  As  he  knows 
better  your  wants,  your  dispositions,  the  state  of  your  af- 
fairs, and  has  your  interest  more  at  heart  than  a  stranger, 
he  will  direct  you  best,  and  give  his  advice  the  most  effec- 
tually and  cordially.  The  Vulgate  inserts  sancti,  under- 
standing it  of  a  good  man  particularly ;  and  the  context, 
says  Calmet,  both  requires  and  justifies  the  addition :  for 
as  there  is  no  knowledge  or  counsel  against,  so  neither  is 
there  without,  the  Most  High.  He  communicates  illumina- 
tion, and  makes  discoveries  to  such  as  faithfully  serve  and 
truly  love  him,  sooner  tlian  to  any  others.  And  therefore, 
as  is  advised  in  the  next  verse,  we  must  pray  to  God  with 
faith  and  perseverance,  and  address  ourselves  to  him  for 
his  direction  and  assistance,  before  we  apply  to  our  friends 
for  theirs.  For  men  do  but  imperfectly  guess  at  what  is 
right ;  but  it  is  God  that  takes  us  by  the  hand,  and  leads 
us  into  the  right  way,  and  makes  us  go  on  successfully  in 
it,  by  the  light  and  influence  of  his  grace,  as  being  himself 
the  way,  the  truth,  and  the  life. 

Ver.  17.  The  countenance  is  a  sign  of  changing  of  the 
heart.]  "l^vog  aWoiwaso)^  Kap^lag  TrpotrojTrov.  Some  copies 
have,  ixvog  aWoiwasbig  x°P"?  irpoawn-ov'  i.  e.  One  sees  upon 
the  countenance  whether  the  heart  is  gay  or  sorrowful, 
content  or  afflicted.  There  is  also  another  reading,  ixvoc 
aXXo£w<T5a)c  Kap?i(ag  ritraapa  fdpn  avaTiXX.il,  ayadov,  kokov, 
(c.  r.  X.  which  Grotius  prefers,  and  is  countenanced  by  the 
Vulgate ;  i.  e.  There  are  four  things  which  make  such  an 
impression  upon  the  heart,  as  appeareth  in  the  very 
countenance;  hope  and  fear,  life  and  death.  Bossuet 
furnishes  still  another  sense ;  viz.  That  in  every  action  or 
affair  of  consequence,  the  mind  is,  as  it  were,  in  suspense 
for  a  time,  and  cautiously  examines  four  particulars  :  whe- 
ther the  thing  is  like  to  be  advantageous  or  otherwise,  good 
or  evil,  sinful  or  allowable,  and  the  occasion  of  life  or 
death  to  us. 

Ver.  19.  There  is  one  that  is  wise  and  teacheth  many,  and 
yet  is  unprofitable  to  himself]  This  observation  holds  more 
in  moral  than  in  civil  life ;  for  in  the  latter  each  endeavours 
to  be  most  profitable  to  himself.  The  truth  of  it  wants  not 
much  to  be  illustrated,  and  yet  is  too  notorious  to  be  de- 
nied. There  are  too  many  of  this  sort  of  wise  men,  says 
Calmet,  who  are  wise  only  with  respect  to  others,  who 
abound  in  knowledge,  and  yet  have  not  the  sense  to  make 
use  of  and  apply  it  to  their  own  advantage  and  happiness; 
who  deliver  useful  precepts  of  instruction,  and  have  the 
satisfaction  to  please  and  edify  others,  and  yet  themselves 
continue  unfruitful.     But  to  what  purpose  is  learning  or 
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knowledge,  if  it  terminates  only  in  speculation,  and  is  not 
accompanied  with  a  good  life  ?  What  signifies  the  under- 
standing all  mysteries,  and  all  knowledge,  or  even  speak- 
ing with  the  tongues  of  men  and  of  angels,  if,  after  preach- 
ing savingly  to  others,  and  being  admired  for  his  great  ac- 
complishments, the  man  himself,  for  his  evil  conduct,  be 
at  length  a  cast-away  ?  Unhappy,  in  so  abusing  the  tree  of 
knowledge,  as  thereby  to  fall  short  of  the  tree  of  life.  Or 
possibly  the  author  may  here  condemn  those  who  place 
learning  and  knowledge  in  such  things,  as  are  not  perfective 
of  their  better  part,  who  prefer  profane  to  sacred  history, 
and  human  to  Divine  literature. 

Ver.  20.  There  is  one  that  sheweth  wisdom  in  words,  and 
is  hated ;  he  shall  be  destitute  of  all  food.  Ver.  21.  For 
grace  is  not  given  him  from  the  Lord,  becattse  he  is  deprived 
of  all  wisdom.]  Many  copies  instead  of  rpo^riq  have  aotpla^, 
as  is  the  marginal  reading ;  but  that  whole  clause  seems  to 
be  an  interpolation  from  the  like  words  in  the  next  verse. 
By  <To^i^oju£voc  IV  Xo7otc,  all  the  commentators,  with  St. 
Austin,  understand  a  cunning  sophister,  who  deals  in 
subtilties,  who  makes  a  vain  show  and  ostentation  of 
knowledge,  without  the  true  use  and  power  of  it ;  one  who 
uses  captious  and  ensnaring  arguments,  true  in  appear- 
ance only,  to  impose  upon  men  and  lead  them  into  error, 
instead  of  enlightening  and  improving  them.  As  the  de- 
sign of  such  is  not  to  teach  true  wisdom,  or  to  mend  the 
heart,  nor  so  much  to  rectify  men's  passions  and  wills,  as 
to  cheat  and  bewilder  the  understanding,  their  knowledge 
is  vain  and  trifling,  and  the  study  of  it  contemptible.  It  is 
a  science  falsely  so  called,  devoid  of  the  grace  of  God, 
and  of  his  blessing,  which  he  has  promised,  not  to  learn- 
ing, as  such,  much  less  to  a  vain  pretence  of  it,  but 
to  regularity  and  goodness,  and  a  diligent  meditation  in 
his  law. 

Ver.  22.  Another  is  icise  to  himself,  and  the  fruits  of  un- 
derstanding are  commendable  in  his  mouth.  Ver.  23.  A 
wise  man  instructeth  his  people,  and  the  fruits  of  his  under- 
standing fail  not.'\  In  the  two  foregoing  verses  our  author 
has  described  a  wise  man  who  is  so  in  appearance  only, 
or  in  outward  discourse,  whose  wisdom  not  being  rightly 
employed,  and  for  want  of  other  recommendations  to  go 
along  with  it,  is  useless  and  unprofitable.  Here  he  de- 
scribes a  truly  wise  man,  who  is  inwardly  such,  and  wise 
to  the  best  purposes :  who  makes  use  of  the  parts  God 
has  blessed  him  with,  as  well  to  edify  himself,  as  to  in- 
struct others,  and  is,  as  the  Vulgate  excellently  expresses 
it,  Animce  sua  sapiens.  True  wisdom  is  in  order  either  to 
our  own  or  others'  happiness ;  and  to  be  truly  wise,  is  to 
be  wise  unto  the  great  purposes  of  salvation.  Whatever 
knowledge  contributes  not  to  this,  is  beside  the  marlji  that 
ought  principally  to  be  aimed  at.  "  The  careful  and  good 
pastor  furnishes  himself  with  knowledge  for  his  own  use 
and  direction,  and  communicates  it  liberally  and  painfully 
for  the  benefit  of  others.  As  he  rightly  divides  the  word 
of  truth,  he  feeds  his  charge  with  sound  doctrine,  and  has 
the  pleasure  to  see  his  labours  succeed,  and  the  work  of 
the  Lord  prosper  in  his  hands.  And  if  he  wants  sciences 
humanly  acquired,  his  affectionate  and  real  concern  for  the 
welfare  of  souls  will  abundantly  compensate  that;  he  will 
yet  know  more  than  human  wisdom  can  teach  him,  be- 
cause he  has  that  Master  within  him  that  teaches  man 
knowledge."  (Bona  de  via  compend.  ad  Deum,  p.  172.) 


As  he  has  laid  the  foundation  of  religion  deep  in  the  hearts 
of  his  hearers,  and  the  seed  has  had  the  fortune  to  fall  into 
good  ground,  it  withereth  not  as  soon  as  it  is  sprung  up, 
but  bringeth  forth  fruit  to  perfection,  some  a  hundred-fold, 
some  sixty-fold,  some  thirty-fold.  By  Kopirol  ttjotoI,  fruc- 
tus  fideles,  Vulgate,  we  may  also  understand,  that  his  in- 
otiuctions  are  hearty  and  sincere,  and  such  as  may  be  de- 
pended upon;  that  he  is  not  as  many  that  corrupt  the  word 
of  God,  or  handle  it  deceitfully,  but  in  sincerity,  and  by 
the  manifestation  of  the  truth,  commending  himself  to  every 
man's  conscience  in  the  sight  of  God.  (2  Cor.  iv.  2.) 

Ver.  25.  The  days  of  the  life  of  man  may  be  numbered,  but 
the  days  of  Israel  are  innumerable.}  The  days  of  man  are 
ordinarily  short,  and  the  reputation  acquired  in  life  passes 
away  with  it ;  but  the  true  Israelites  live  for  evermore,  and 
their  name  shall  not  be  blotted  out.  According  to  Calmet 
the  sense  is,  That  though  the  life  of  a  wise  man  is  short  and 
limited,  and  consists  only  of  a  certain  number  of  days,  like 
that  of  other  men,  yet  the  remembrance  of  him  shall  not 
die,  it  shall  continue  as  long  as  Israel  itself;  as  is  ex- 
pressed more  clearly  in  the  following  verse.  Or  it  may 
mean,  according  to  the  Jewish  conceit,  that  God  will  never 
cast  off  the  seed  of  Israel,  but  they  shall  always  be  his 
peculiar  people,  and  their  law  never  fail  or  pass  away; 
which  the  Jews  assured  themselves,  especially  with  regard 
to  the  moral  precepts  of  it,  would  be  perpetual.  Philo 
has  expressed  their  sentiments  very  strongly  on  this  head, 
Ta  TovTov  fiovov  j3f/3am,  CKraXevra,  aKpaBavra,  k.  t.  X.  Hujus 
unius  [Mosisl  firm<e,  immotte,  inconcusstB  perstiterunt  leges, 
tanquam  sigillis  ipsius  naturce  obsignate,  jam  inde  usque  ab 
illo  die,  quo  primum  scriptcB  sunt,  ad  hanc  memoriam,  ac 
porro  mansuras  in  posterum  spes  est,  et  inveteraturas  om- 
nibus seeculis,  dum  sol,  luna,  coelum  ipsum,  mundus  denique 
universus  exstabit.  (De  Mose,  lib.  ii.  Joseph.  Antiq.  lib.  iii. 
cap.  8.  Matt.  v.  8.  Luke  xvi.  17.) 

Ver.  27.  My  son,  prove  thy  soul  in  thy  life,  and  see  what 
is  evil  for  it,  and  give  not  that  unto  it.  Ver.  28.  For  all 
things  are  not  profitable  for  all  men;  neither  hath  every 
soul  pleasure  in  every  thing.]  According  to  Calmet  the 
sense  is,  Learn  and  know  your  own  power,  and  what  you 
are  capable  of  doing;  but  undertake  nothing  before  you 
have  made  trial  of  your  own  strength,  according  to  that  of 
the  poet,  "  Versate  diu  quid  ferre  recusent,  quid  valeant 
humeri :"  or,  as  others  understand.  In  every  action  or  aflair 
of  consequence,  examine  principally  whether  the  thing  is 
like  to  be  advantageous  or  otherwise  to  you,  whether  it  be 
good  or  evil  in  itself,  forbidden  or  allowable,  and  so  may 
either  be  the  occasion  of  life  or  death,  happiness  or  misery, 
to  you.  Or  perhaps  the  meaning  may  be,  which  seems 
countenanced  by  what  follows.  Consider  what  agrees  best 
with  your  own  health,  and  indulge  not  in  any  thing  which 
you  have  reason  to  think  will  be  injurious  to  it :  regard 
not  so  much  what  may  please  your  gout  or  palate,  as  what 
may  contribute  most  to  the  continuance  or  improvement 
of  health.  Messieurs  of  Port-Royal  understand  this  of 
men's  different  natures  and  dispositions ;  that  it  is  not  suf- 
ficient to  give  good  advice  in  general,  without  great  skill 
and  circumspection  to  apply  it  properly,  according  to  their 
dill'erent  capacities,  and  respective  qualities  of  body  and 
mind,  of  nature  and  grace.  That  there  is  in  each  man,  as 
in  the  several  sorts  of  earth,  a  different  soil  or  nature,  and 
partaking  of  difl'erent  qualities :  one  has  his  gift  after  this 
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manner,  and  another  after  that.  And  as  alIo\ranee  must 
be  made  for  the  different  sorts  of  grounds  which  are  not 
equally  susceptible  of  the  same  culture  and  improvement ; 
80  advice  or  instruction  must  be  diversified,  and  suited 
according  to  the  nature  and  wants  of  those  to  whom  we 
give  it. 

CHAP.  XXXVIII. 

Ver.  1.  U.ONOUR  a  physician  with  the  honour  due  unto 
him,  for  the  uses  which  you  may  have  of  him;  for  the  Lord 
hath  created  him.']  The  precept  of  honouring  all  men,  1  Pet. 
ii.  17.  varies  according  to  the  several  degrees  whereby  per- 
sons are  more  or  less  beneficial;  but  more  is  here  intended 
than  civil  honour,  it  includes  reward ;  reward  the  physi- 
cian with  a  handsome  and  proper  gratuity,  because  of  the 
very  great  use  he  is  of  in  life,  in  healing  the  many  distem- 
pers incident  to  it,  and  that  God  has  appointed  him  for  a 
general  good.  And  so  Tifiij  is  often  used  in  the  New  Testa- 
ment, and  by  the  best  Greek  writers ;  TuUy  too  applies 
honos  to  a  physician  in  this  sense.  (Epist.  Fam.)  The  good- 
ness of  God  cannot  be  sufficiently  admired,  which  displays 
itself  in  proportion  to  that  multiplicity  of  evils  and  infirmi- 
ties to  which  we  are  subject,  all  of  which  come  from  the 
sin  of  man,  but  the  remedies  to  cure  them  from  God ;  and 
therefore  we  ought  to  respect  and  honour  a  profession 
whose  original  is  so  exalted  and  noble,  and  which  con- 
tributes so  much  to  the  preservation  and  health  of  hu- 
man life. 

Ver.  2.  For  of  the  Most  High  cometh  healing.']  As  it  was 
a  prevailing  opinion  among  the  ancients,  that  the  gods  were 
the  authors  of  all  diseases  incident  to  mankind,  in  some  of 
which  the  hand  of  God  was  more  particularly  discernible, 
so  they  looked  upon  physic  as  a  gift  from  heaven,  and 
ranked  their  first  physicians  in  the  number  of  their  gods. 
Hence  the  heathens  ascribed  the  original  of  it  to  Apollo, 
and  erected  statues  and  temples  to  JEsculapius.    The  He- 
brews attribute  to  God  himself,  or  however  to  Adam,  as 
taught  by  him,  the  invention  of  physic,  and  make  Moses, 
either  by  inspiration,  or  by  what  he  learned  among  the 
Egyptians,  to  have  excelled  in  this  art.    Healing  may  also 
be  said  to  come  of  the  Most  High,  as  he  created  medicines 
(ver.  4.)  out  of  the  earth,  and  is  the  author  of  all  their  sana- 
tive virtues;  for  though  God  cursed  the  earth,  and  made  it 
produce  thorns  and  briers,  yet  he  as  greatly  blessed  it  too, 
by  giving  a  restorative  power,  a  medicinal  virtue  and  effi- 
cacy to  roots  and  plants,  for  the  health  of  mankind,  and  for 
the  healing  of  the  nations.   Physic  may  also  in  this  farther 
sense  be  ascribed  to  the  Deity,  as  a  natural  sagacity  is  re- 
quired in  such  as  arrive  at  a  great  perfection  in  it.    And 
thus  the  oriental  versions,  Dono  Dei  sapit  medicus.  Virgil 
intimates,  that  application  and  industry,  however  necessary 
in  this  profession,  are  not  alone  sufficient,  without  a  happy 
natural  genius,  which  peculiarly  fits  men  to  shine  in  this 
art,  and  is  derived  immediately  from  the  Deity.   It  was  by 
the  favour  of  Apollo  that  lapis  so  excelled ;  if  he  had  not 
been  Phoeboante  alios  dilectus,  he  had  never  arrived  to  such 
a  perfection  in  that  faculty. 

He  shall  receive  honour  of  the  king.  Ver.  3.  The  skill 
qf  the  physician  shall  lift  up  his  head,  and  in  the  sight  of 
great  men  he  shall  be  in  admiration.]  Some  copies  have 
M^tTat  Bofia,  He  shall  receive  a  gift  from  the  king ;  and  so 


the  marginal  reading  is,  which  is  confirmed  by  the  Vul- 
gate and  oriental  versions.  That  physicians  of  note  and 
eminence  anciently  had  large  salaries  fixed  upon  them  by 
great  men  and  princes,  appears  from  Budacus :  "  Sex  mil- 
lia  ducentos  quinqnaginta  aureos  annua  mercede  celebreS 
multos  medicos  Romae  a  principibus  habuisse."  (De  Assc.) 
And  our  author  here  seems  to  speak  of  what  he  saw  or 
heard  was  done  in  his  time  at  court  by  the  kings  of  Egypt ; 
and  however  they  might  be  less  esteemed  elsewhere,  yet 
among  the  Jews  they  were  in  high  reputation ;  and  the 
dignity  of  their  profession  was  such  among  the  Athenians, 
that,  by  an  express  law,  none  of  servile  condition  might 
undertake  it.  (Cujac.  Observ.  lib.  xvii.  cap.  27.  Pliny's 
Nat.  Hist.  lib.  xxix.  cap.  1.)  There  are  some  passages  of 
Scripture  too  which  seem  to  prove,  that  formerly,  among 
the  Hebrews  as  well  as  Greeks,  persons  of  the  highest  rank 
practised  physic,  and  that  it  was  thought  an  accomplish- 
ment not  even  beneath  a  prince.  (Isa.  iii.  6, 7.  Hos.  v.  13. 
Pliny,  lib.  xxiv.  cap.  1.) 

Ver.  4.  The  Lord  hath  created  medicines  out  of  the  earth, 
and  he  that  is  wise  will  not  abhor  them.]  As  God  has  given 
to  medicines  their  healing  qualities,  which,  applied  by  a 
skilful  physician,  are  of  sovereign  use,  and  even  in  com- 
mon hands  have  been  often  found  serviceable,  a  man  of 
wisdom  or  modesty  should  not  decry  the  benefit  of  them, 
nor  in  sickness  decline  the  use  of  them.    There  are  two 
reasons  assignable  for  the  commendation  here  given  to  the 
art  of  physic,  and  for  the  wise  man's  dwelling  upon  the 
power  and  virtue  of  medicine :  First,  To  beget  an  abhor- 
rence of  magical  and  superstitious  remedies  or  charms, 
as  they  are  called,  sought  after  and  confided  in  by  the  vul- 
gar, though  God  has  forbidden  the  use  of  them  in  his  law. 
Secondly,  To  oppose  the  mistake  of  those  who,  on  false 
grounds,  and  without  any  good  reason,  reject  the  use  of  all 
kinds  of  medicines,  a  sort  of  fatalists,  who  think  if  a  man's 
predestinated  time  is  come,  as  their  expression  is,  all  ap- 
plications will  be  useless  ;  and,  if  it  is  not  come,  he  will 
assuredly  do  well  without  them.     Both  these  extremes  are 
to  be  condemned.    As  God  has  blessed  the  earth  with  me- 
dicinal plants  and  vegetables,  and  has  imparted  light  and 
skill  to  the  physician  to  apply  them  occasionally,  recourse 
must  not  be  had  to  remedies  neither  permitted  nor  natural ; 
nor  must  the  use  of  what  is  really  serviceable  for  the  re- 
covery and  preservation  of  health  be  rashly  rejected,  under 
the  pretext  of  its  being  abused  by  ignorant  pretenders  to 
the  science.    To  which  I  must  add,  that,  though  great 
things  are  deservedly  spoken  of  i)hysic,  and  of  the  sur- 
prising cures  wrought  by  it,  yet  must  we  not  wholly  rely 
upon  or  put  too  much  confidence  in  medicines,  as  king 
Asa  did,  who  sought  not  unto  God,  but  to  the  physicians 
only ;  but  should  expect  our   cure   from  God's  blessing 
upon  the  use  of  known  and  approved  means. 

Ver.  5.  Was  not  the  water  made  s,.^eet  ivith  wood,  that 
the  virtue  thereof  might  be  known?]  The  author  of  this 
book  seems  to  have  been  of  opinion,  that  Moses  sweetened 
the  waters  of  Marah  by  the  natural  virtue  of  a  certain 
wood  ;  and  indeed  it  seems  necessary  to  understand  him  in 
this  sense,  because  he  brings  this  instance  to  prove  the 
power  and  efficacy  of  natural  remedies.  A  very  learned 
writer  disapproves  of  this  opinion  for  the  following  rea- 
sons :  1.  That  we  cannot  suppose  that  even  the  largest 
tree,  steeped  in  a  lake,  should  immediately  communicate  a 
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sufficient  quantity  of  its  natural  sweetness  to  correct  the 
bitter  taste  of  the  waters  enough  for  the  occasions  of  so 
many  hundred  thousand  people.  2.  That  there  is  great 
reason  to  believe  that  there  was  no  tree  in  those  parts  of 
that  virtue.  Had  there  been  such  a  one,  after  the  virtue  of 
it  was  thus  known  and  recorded,  it  would  certainly  have 
been  much  used  by  others,  and  inquired  after,  particularly 
by  the  naturalists ;  but  though  Strabo,  Diodorus  Siculus, 
and  Pliny,  have  all  remarked,  that  there  were  bitter  waters 
in  these  parts  of  Uie  world,  yet  they  knew  of  no  trees  of 
such  a  medicinal  quality  to  correct  the  taste  of  them. 
3:  Had  this  been  a  received  opinion  of  the  Jewish  writers, 
Josephus  would  certainly  have  had  it ;  but  he  has  a  parti- 
cular fancy  of  his  own,  that  these  waters  were  made  sweet 
by  dashing  them  about  at  the  bottom  of  a  well,  which  puri- 
fied them  from  its  mineral  taste.  (Antiq.  lib.  iii.  cap.  1.) 
But  this  seems  to  be  a  reason  rather  why  the  taste  should 
be  stronger.  Philo,  who  was  well  acquainted  with  the  opi- 
nion of  our  author,  doubts  the  truth  of  it,  and  queries  whe- 
ther the  wood  here  used  had  naturally  such  a  quality,  or 
whether  God  was  not  pleased  to  give  it  such  a  virtue  for 
this  particular  occasion.  (De  Vit.  Mos.  lib.  i.)  For  these 
reasons  it  seems  probable,  that  God,  who  is  the  author  of 
nature,  either  then  gave  such  a  medicinal  virtue  to  the 
wood,  or  that  he  then  first  revealed  to  Moses  the  virtue  of 
such  a  tree,  before  quite  unknown,  and  undiscovered  ever 
since ;  and  that  the  true  rendering  of  the  Greek,  eJe  to  yvwa- 
^fivai  Triv  laxvv  avTov,  is,  that  his  power,  i.  e.  the  power  of 
God,  might  hereby  be  known.  And  so  the  oriental  versions 
understand  it,  which  have,  ut  nosceretur  potentia  Dei.  (See 
2  Esd.  i.  22,  23.)  This  sense  the  words  will  very  well 
bear,  and  the  objections  against  the  other  interpretation 
are  thereby  removed.  (Shuckford's  Connex.  vol.  iii.) 

Ver.  7.  With  such  doth  he  heal  men,  and  take  away  their 
pains.  Ver.  8.  Of  such  doth  the  apothecary  make  a  con- 
fection :  and  of  his  works  there  is  no  end,  and  from  him  is 
peace  over  all  the  earth.l^  i.  e.  The  physician,  by  the  virtue 
of  simples  and  other  medicines,  performs  great  cures ;  for 
so  I  understand  ver.  7.  rather  than  of  God ;  and  to  this 
agree  all  the  versions.  Thus  the  Vulgate,  In  his  curans  mi- 
tigabit  dolorem;  and  the  Syriac,  Per  ea  medicus  recreat  a 
doloribus;  and  the  Arabic,  more  explicitly.  Per  ea  medicus 
quoque  homines  curat  a  mortis,  annuente  Deo.  The  follow- 
ing verse  we  may  understand  either  of  God,  or  of  the  fivpt- 
^6q.  As  applied  to  God,  the  sense  is.  That  the  works  of 
God  are  infinite,  and  the  virtues  and  wonderful  effects  of 
them  cannot  be  sufficiently  admired ;  his  goodness  is  dis- 
played in,  and  his  mercy  and  blessing  are  over  all  his  works ; 
and  so  the  Vulgate,  with  the  old  English,  versions,  under- 
stand it.  As  applied  to  the  apothecary,  who,  from  the 
knowledge  he  has  of  plants,  minerals,  fruits,  spices,  &c.  can 
make  of  them  a  most  agreeable  and  refreshing  composition, 
fil-ilia,  (see  John  x.  39.)  diffusing  health  and  comfort,  the 
sense  is.  That  a  person  that  has  traversed  the  vegetable 
kingdom,  and  is  well  skilled  in  the  nature  of  simples,  can 
from  thence  compose  a  safe  and  easy  remedy  against  many 
dangerous  diseases,  the  very  odour  of  which  shall,  by  its 
grateful  and  refreshing  smell,  in  some  measure  relieve  the 
sick,  and  contribute  to  the  cure ;  for  so  dpi'ivn  may  be  un- 
derstood here,  as  equivalent  to  avdiravaLi;,  ver.  14.  Or  in- 
stead of  it  we  may  read  with  Grotius,  tvaipia,  i.  e.  Neque 
absolveriC  opus  suum,  quin  inde  late  se  diffundat  dulcis  aura. 
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Ver.  9.  My  son,  in  thy  sickness  be  not  negligent:  but  pray 
unto  tlie  Lord,  and  he  will  make  thee  whole.  Ver.  10.  Leave 
off  from  sin,  and  order  thy  hands  aright,  and  cleanse  thy 
heart  from  all  wickedness.']  One  sees  from  several  passages 
in  this  chapter  the  notion  and  persuasion  which  prevailed 
in  the  times  of  this  writer,  that  all  sickness  was  a  punish- 
ment for  some  sin  committed.  And  indeed  our  common 
mortality,  or  that  unavoidable  necessity  of  dying,  to  which 
the  whole  species  is  condemned,  and  our  passage  to  it  by 
an  infinity  of  accidents  and  diseases,  is  a  consequence  of 
the  sin  of  our  first  parents :  but  the  ancient  Jews  believed, 
besides  this  hereditary  fate,  that  every  evil  that  happened 
to  us  was  a  chastisement  sent  from  God  for  some  particular 
fault  or  crime ;  hence  that  question  of  the  disciples.  Master, 
ivho  did  sin,  this  man,  or  his  parents,  that  he  was  born  blind  f 
(John  ix.  2.)  As  it  was  a  received  opinion  therefore  that  sin 
was  the  occasion  of  sickness,  the  wise  man  here  well  ad- 
vises to  leave  off  from  sin,  to  avoid  the  punishment  of  it, 
and  to  be  in  such  a  frame  and  disposition  as  to  hope  for 
and  expect  pardon.  St.  Austin's  reflection  on  this  passage 
is  fine  and  apposite :  In  the  time  of  sickness,  when  the 
punishment  of  sin  lies  upon  us,  we  should  retire  into  our 
breasts,  and  consider  with  ourselves,  what  sin  or  defilement 
has  probably  drawn  down  such  afSiction  upon  us ;  should 
humble  ourselves  under  the  hand  of  an  avenging  God,  and 
acknowledge,  that  we  sufier  less  than  we  deserve ;  that  he 
has  dealt  with  us,  not  as  a  severe  judge,  who  would  con- 
demn us,  but  as  a  merciful  father  who  would  reclaim  us. 

Ver.  11.  Give  a  sweet  savour  and  a  memorial  of  fine 
flour,  and  make  a  fat  offering,  as  not  being.]  'Q,q  fifj  virapx<^v, 
as  a  dead  man,  according  to  the  margin.  Grotius  reads 
wc  fit}  vTTap^wv.  Badwell  and  some  others  make  the  sense 
to  be.  Give  your  offerings  to  God,  as  not  being  yourself 
the  original  proprietor  of  them  ;  but  having  received  them 
at  first  from  him,  return  them  to  him  by  way  of  acknow- 
ledgment. But  this  sense  seems  too  general,  and  is  not 
counteneinced  by  the  context.  Calmet's  interpretation  is 
preferable ;  viz.  In  thy  sickness  offer  readily  unto  the  Lord, 
as  one  that  is  leaving  the  world,  and  has  but  little  hopes  of 
life,  and  endeavour  to  make  your  peace  with  him  by  sacri- 
fices and  devout  oblations  to  him  in  prayer ;  but  think  not 
yourself  altogether  in  so  desperate  a  condition,  as  to  hin- 
der you  from  making  use  of  proper  medicines  towards 
your  recovery.  Trust  in  God  does  not  supersede  or  ex- 
clude all  application  of  medicines,  which  God  has  created 
and  appointed  for  man's  help  and  u.se ;  nor,  on  the  other 
hand,  ought  the  opinion  which  one  has  of  a  physician  to 
weaken  the  sick  man's  reliance  on  God,  or  hinder  his  pious 
breathings  to  the  Fountain  of  health  and  life,  and  the  great 
Physician  of  souls. 

Ver.  12.  Then  give  place  to  the  physician,  for  the  Lord 
hath  created  him.]  As  disease  and  sickness  is  often  sent  for 
the  punishment  of  sin,  and  is  a  merciful  call  to  reformation 
and  amendment,  so  nothing  can  more  contribute  to  the  re- 
moval of  the  affliction,  than  to  take  away  the  cause  of  it : 
to  pray  therefore  unto  God  in  time  of  sickness,  and  make 
hearty  and  sincere  resolutions  against  sin,  is  the  way  to  re- 
gain his  favour,  and  the  most  probable  means  to  qualify 
the  patient,  through  the  blessing  of  God,  to  receive  benefit 
from  the  skilful  applications  of  the  physician.  We  are  not 
here  advised  first  to  send  for  the  physician,  and  when  we 
despair  of  his  help  and  are  breathing  our  last,  then  to 
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send  for  the  priest,  when  our  weakness  perhaps  has  made 
him  useless  ;  but  first  to  make  our  peace  with  God  by  the 
ghostly  offices  of  the  priest,  and  then  give  place  to  the  phy- 
sician. Which  method  our  Saviour  has  also  taught  us  by 
his  method  of  cure,  who,  when  any  came  to  him  for  bodily 
cures,  first  healed  the  soul  of  sin  before  he  removed  the 
bodily  infirmity,  (Matt.  ix.  2.)  teaching  us,  that  sin  is  the 
occasion  of  sickness,  and  that  the  cure  and  removal  thereof 
is  first  to  be  looked  after.  This  order  the  holy  Psalmist  in- 
timates, when,  speaking  of  God,  Psal.  ciii.  3.  he  says.  Who 
forgiveth  all  thy  sins,  and  healeth  all  thine  infirmities.  There 
is  an  excellent  canon  to  this  purpose:  (Decretal,  lib.  v. 
Tit.  38.  cap.  13.)  "  By  this  present  decree  we  strictly 
charge  and  command  all  physicians,  that,  when  they  shall 
be  called  to  sick  persons,  they  first  of  all  admonish,  and 
persuade  them  to  send  for  the  physician  of  souls;  that  after 
provision  hath  been  made  for  the  spiritual  health  of  the 
soul,  they  may  the  more  hopefully  proceed  to  the  use  of 
corporal  medicines  :  for  when  the  cause  is  taken  away,  the 
effect  may  be  expected  the  sooner  to  follow." 

Let  him  not  go  from  thee,  for  thou  hast  need  of  him. 
Ver.  13.  There  is  a  time  when  in  their  hands  there  is  good 
success.^  Grotius  points  the  Greek  thus,  koI  7ap  avrov 
Xptia  iarlv  ote  KaipoQ'  koX  iv  ^tpaXv  avrwv  eioSfa,  quia  opera 
ejus  sunt  necessaria,  quando  in  manus  illorum  incurras:  et 
sape  adest  operi  ejus  successus,  tvoSla,  not  tiiwSta,  as  the 
common  editions  have.  (See  Prov.  xxv.  15.)  Though  me- 
dicines are  uncertain  in  their  operation,  and  do  not  always 
reach  the  case,  and  effect  a  cure,  and  though  our  lives  are 
undoubtedly  in  the  hands  of  God,  who  can  take  us  out  of 
the  world  when  and  in  what  manner  he  pleases,  notwith- 
standing any  precautions  or  remedies  we  may  use  to  pre- 
serve or  prolong  life,  yet  are  not  these  reasons  sufficient 
to  make  ns  reject  the  use  and  application  of  medicines, 
which  God  himself  has  created  out  of  the  earth,  to  be  used 
with  thanksgiving,  and  has  appointed  as  the  ordinary  and 
stated  means  to  restore  health,  under  the  direction  and  in 
the  hands  of  an  able  physician. 

Ver.  14.  For  they  also  sJiall  pray  unto  the  Lord,  that  he 
would  prosper  that  which  they  give  for  ease,  and  remedy 
to  prolong  life.  ]  A  good  physician  will  not  depend  only 
upon  the  greatness  of  his  skill,  the  secrets  of  his  art,  and 
the  efficacy  of  his  medicines,  but  will  occasionally  in- 
voke the  assistance  of  Heaven,  to  prosper  him  in  his  pro- 
fession :  he  will  live  in  a  constant  sense  of  his  own  depend- 
ance  upon  God,  and  recommend  himself  and  others  often 
to  his  favour  and  mercy.  He  will  add  piety  to  his  know- 
ledge, and  when  intent  upon  doing  good  may  be  considered 
as  a  guardian  angel  to  all  around  him.  The  Vulgate  which 
renders,  xaptv  fiiilxrebiz,  propter  conversationem  illorum,  (see 
Acts  xxvi.  4.)  seems  to  intimate,  that  God  will  prosper  the 
prescriptions  of  a  skilful  physician,  who  is  himself  also  a 
good  man,  sooner  than  of  any  other,  as  he  aims  chiefly  to 
please  God,  both  by  his  own  conduct  and  his  endeavours 
to  lessen  or  remove  the  misery  and  infirmities  of  his  crea- 
tures, referring  the  success  of  them  to  the  blessing  of 
Heaven.  This  notion,  that  success  ip  physic  depended 
upon  application  to  the  Deity,  was  common  among  the 
heathens,  and  may  without  violence  be  inferred  from  the 
story  of  lapis:  it  is  plain  he  relied  not  on  his  own  skill 
only,  but  had  secretly  invoked  the  god  of  medicine  while 
he  was  busied  in  the  cure.  The  words,  nihil  auctor  Apollo 


subvenit,  sufficiently  imply  this.  He  altogether  disclaims 
all  pretences  to  personal  merit  in  the  cure,  and  denies  that 
art  in  general,  or  his  own  in  particular,  did  or  could  per- 
form it. 

"  Non  haec  bamanis  opibus,  non  arte  magistra 
Proveniunt ;  neque  te,  .i^nea,  mea  dextera  servat." 

(.*:n.  lib.  xii.) 

He  acknowledges,  that  it  was  the  interposition  of  a  Divine 
power  that  had  effected  the  cure,  without  which  all  his  ap- 
plication and  skill  had  been  fruitless.  Nor  is  this  the  only 
place  where  Virgil  joins  these  two  qualifications  together, 
the  skill  of  remedies  and  medicines,  and  a  dependance 
upon  the  gods  for  success;  particularly,  where  he  men- 
tions Hippolytus  as  brought  to  life  by  the  favour  of  Diana, 
and  the  skill  of  -^Esculapius. — Pceoniis  revocatum  herbis, 
etamore  Diana.  (lAb.  vii.)  According  to  Messieurs  of  Port- 
Royal,  the  wise  man  here  and  in  the  context  points  out 
the  spiritual  physicians  of  the  soul,  who,  sensible  of  its 
many  infirmities  and  diseases,  should  apply  often  to  the 
throne  of  grace  in  behalf  of  others,  that  they  may  be  healed 
and  saved,  that  God  would  crown  their  labours,  and  bless 
the  engrafted  word,  with  all  joy  and  comfort  in  believing, 
and  with  the  power  of  an  endless  life ;  and  particularly  in 
times  of  public  calamity,  or  epidemical  sickness,  should, 
by  the  powerful  ministry  of  prayers  and  holy  interces- 
sions, stand  between  the  dead  and  the  living,  and  stop  the 
progress  of  the  destroying  angel. 

Ver.  15.  He  that  sinneth  before  his  Maker,  let  him  fall 
into  the  hand  of  the  physician.}  The  intention  of  the  author 
here  is  not  to  undervalue  physicians,  or  cast  a  reflection 
upon  them,  as  if  it  was  a  misfortune,  and,  as  it  were,  a  sort 
of  curse,  to  fall  into  their  hands,  of  whom  such  honourable 
mention  has  been  made  in  the  preceding  verses ;  but  to 
intimate,  that  God  will  bring  upon  the  sinner  sickness  and 
diseases,  and  reduce  him  to  such  a  low  and  helpless  con- 
dition, as  to  make  necessary  the  help  of  a  physician,  on 
purpose  to  convince  him  of  his  weakness  and  folly.  The 
common  reading  indeed  is  tfiiriaoi  in  the  optative  mopd, 
but  ifiireau  seems  preferable,  as  the  Vulgate  has  it.  Qui  de- 
linquit  coram  eo  qui  fecit  eum,  incidet  in  manus  medici;  and 
the  Syriac,  Qui  peccat  coram  Deo,  traditur  in  manus  me- 
dici. It  means  only,  that  the  sinner  shall  be  visited  with 
sickness,  and  that  without  the  help  of  art,  or  even  with 
it,  he  shall  with  difficulty  recover,  and  shall  be  given  over 
unto  death  and  perdition,  if  he  shew  no  signs  of  contrition 
upon  his  bed  of  languishing.  One  sees  by  this  passage, 
that  this  author  thought  that  sickness  was  a  punishment 
sent  by  God  for  past  sins.  And  so  it  appears  from  our 
Saviour's  charge  to  the  impotent  man,  Sin  no  more,  lest  a 
worse  thing  come  unto  thee.  (John  v.  14.) 

Ver.  16.  My  son,  let  tears  fall  down  over  the  dead,  and 
begin  to  lament,  as  if  thou  hadst  suffered  great  harm  thyself, 
and  then  cover  his  body  according  to  the  custom,  and  neglect 
not  his  burial.]  Humanity  and  religion  equally  require, 
that  we  should  shed  tears  and  pay  our  last  debt  to  friends 
and  relations  deceased;  these  are  the  only  instances  in 
which  we  can  give  proofs  of  our  tenderness  and  respect 
for  them.  Besides  the  ordinary  tribute  of  tears,  the  wise 
man  probably  means  by  ^pTjvoi,  public  and  solemn  mourn- 
ing and  lamentation  in  memory  of  the  deceased,  in  which 
his  good  deeds  and  praise  were  rehearsed  or  sang  ;   Cane 
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lamentum  (Syriac) ;  and  by  irtptrrTtiXov  to  awfia  avrov,  the 
lintea  sepulcralia,  or  the  wrapping  the  dead  body  in  linen, 
according  to  the  custom  of  the  Jewish  and  other  nations ; 
(Johnxi.  44.  xix.40.)  koto  ttjv  Koimv  avrov,  secundum  dig- 
nitatem ejus,  as  Bossuet  renders,  which  I  should  prefer,  but 
that  it  follows  in  the  next  verse.  Our  translators  omit 
avTov ;  it  would  probably  be  better  rendered.  According  to 
his  right,  or  the  rule  and  custom  la  his  case.  For  l^BUJO, 
as  Grotius  observes  here,  often  signifies  custom,  and  is 
commonly  traui,'ated  by  Kpifia  or  Kplaig.  So  koto  to  Kptjia 
avT&v,  1  Kings  xviii.  28. ;  iirX  tu^  KplfiuTi  avTuv,  2  Kings  xvii. 
33, 34. 40. ;  koto  rr)v  (TvyKpimv  avTwv,  Numb.xxix.  6. 33. ;  Kara 
TTiv  Koiaiv  avTwv,  1  Chron.  vi.  32.  xxiv.  19.  and  so  the  Sy- 
riac translates  here,  prout  eum  decet;  i.  e.  as  is  due  to  him. 

Ver.  17.  Weep  bitterly  and  make  great  moan,  and  use  la- 
mentation, as  he  is  worthy,  and  that  a  day  or  two,  lest  thou 
be  evil  spoken  of:  and  then  comfort  thyself  for  thy  heavi- 
ness.'^ Though  the  usual  term  for  mourning  was  seven  days, 
the  rabbins  themselves  allowed  and  approved  of  divers  de- 
grees of  mourning ;  the  three  first  days  they  allotted  to 
grief  and  tears,  and  in  the  following  ones  the  sorrow  might 
be  somewhat  abated.  As  man  is  apt  to  go  into  extremes, 
the  author  on  this  occasion  advises  a  prudent  moderation; 
he  approves  that  the  love  which  one  had  for  persons  when 
alive,  should  extend  unto  them  even  after  they  are  dead, 
that  care  should  be  taken  of  burying  them,  and  paying  the 
last  oflices  to  them  :  he  allows  that  great  mourning  should 
be  made  for  those  who  were  dear  to  us  as  friends,  or  re- 
lated by  the  closer  ties  of  blood ;  and  that  we  should  la- 
ment more  or  less  for  persons,  according  to  their  respective 
merit,  lest  we  give  offence  by  our  indifference  and  insensi- 
bility, and  should  be  reproached  for  want  of  affection  and 
humanity.  But  at  the  same  time  he  sets  bounds  to  our 
grief,  and  would  not  have  us  inconsolable,  or  give  ourselves 
up,  in  the  bitterness  of  soul,  to  such  an  immoderate  degree 
of  sorrow,  as  can  do  the  dead  no  good,  and  may  do  us 
much  hurt.  He  here  condemns  those,  who,  during  the  in- 
terval of  mourning,  so  passionately  indulged  grief,  as  to 
refuse  all  comfort,  and  his  advice  briefly  is  to  this  effect, — 
Let  nature  prevail  for  a  day  or  two,  a  concern  for  the  dead 
is  no  ways  unbecoming  a  wise  or  good  man  :  though  you 
cannot  suppress  the  sentiments  of  grief  at  first,  yet  endea- 
vour to  moderate  your  sorrow,  and  call  in  reason  and  reli- 
gion to  your  aid.  YlivdoQ  probably,  as  KOTreroc  and  K\avO/iog 
are  mentioned  before,  relates  here  to  funeral  preparations 
in  general,  or  the  epulum  funehre  in  particular,  both  of 
which  were  according  to  the  dignity  and  circumstances  of 
the  party  deceased. 

Ver.  19.  In  affliction  also  sorrow  remaineth  ;  and  the  life 
of  the  poor  is  the  curse  of  the  heart.]  Some  copies  have  tto- 
pafialvH  XiiTTii,  that  grief  pmseth  away  or  weareth  off  by  de- 
grees; but  the  reading  which  our  translators  follow  seems 
preferable, — that  in  aflliction,  tiraywyt},  or  any  grievous  tri- 
bulation, such  as  the  loss  of  friends  and  relations,  grief  sits 
heavy,  and  is  with  difficulty  removed.  The  Vulgate  seems 
to  have  followed  a  copy  which  had  imaywyii,  ahductio  ;  i.  e. 
that,  after  the  body  was  carried  out  and  buried,  grief  con- 
tinueth.  The  sense  of  the  whole  verse,  I  conceive,  is.  That 
sorrow,  when  it  is  deeply  rooted,  from  whatever  cause  it 
arises,  whether  our  own  sickness  or  the  death  of  others, 
makes  even  life  itself  a  burden,  as  a  sense  of  poverty  often 
induces  the  necessitous  person  rashly  to  curse  his  fate  and 
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condition.  The  other  reading,  |3ioe  ffrwxoC  Kara  Kaodiac, 
vita  pauperis  est  ex  animi  sententia,  is  neither  agreeable  to 
the  context,  nor  confirmed  by  experience. 

Ver.  20.  Take  no  heaviness  to  heart,  drive  it  nway,  and 
remember  the  last  end.  Ver.  21 .  Forget  it  not,  for  there  is 
no  turning  again;  thou  shall  not  do  him  good,  but  hurt  thy- 
self] i.  e.  Remember  death,  which,  by  over-much  grief,  thou 
mayest  hasten  and  bring  upon  thee.  Or,  according  to  Cal- 
met.  When  you  see  others  dying  or  lying  dead  before  you; 
give  not  up  yourself  to  sadness ;  remember  that  you  are 
mortal  as  well  as  they,  and  that  by  afflicting  yourself  you 
can  neither  bring  the  dead  back  nor  exempt  yourself  from 
following  them.  As  the  thoughts  of  death  naturally  present 
themselves  when  we  are  in  the  house  of  mourning,  we  may 
draw  this  advantage  from  attending  the  obsequies  and  pay- 
ing the  last  duty  to  our  friends,  viz.  to  reflect  upon  our  own 
mortality;  that  we  perhaps  may  be  the  next  to  follow,  and 
should  therefore  prepare  ourselves  in  time  against  our  great 
change.  This  advice  is  of  so  much  consequence,  that  the 
wise  man  repeats  it  a  second  time.  But  though  he  would 
have  us  provide  for,  he  would  not  have  us  hasten,  our  latter 
end,  by  excessive  grief  for  any  beloved  object,  when  our 
tears  can  neither  help  him  nor  bring  him  back.  In  a  re- 
ligious view,  the  deceased  person  must  be  considered,  upon 
his  death,  in  an  unalterable  and  fixed  state,  either  of  hap- 
piness or  misery ;  if  in  the  former,  and  he  experiences  in 
himself  a  pleasing  anticipation  and  foretaste  of  happiness, 
we  are  in  the  wrong  to  make  ourselves  uneasy  when  he  is 
at  peace  and  happy ;  if  in  the  latter  state,  and  his  con- 
science speaks  nothing  but  horror  and  misery  to  him,  he  is 
indeed  to  be  pitied ;  but  neither  ours,  nor  even  his  own  tears, 
will  be  available  to  him  in  that  sad  and  wretched  condition. 

Ver.  22.  Remember  my  judgment :  for  thine  also  shall  be 
so:  yesterday  for  me,  and  to-day  for  thee.]  The  wise  man 
here,  to  make  the  stronger  impression  upon  his  readers  or 
pupils,  makes  the  dead  or  dying  person  address  the  living 
in  these  affecting  terms :  Remember  my  judgment,  ^c.  i.e. 
my  doom,  the  sentence  of  death  that  is  passed  upon  me. 
Kpi'jua  is  used  in  this  sense,  chap.  xli.  in  several  places  upon 
the  like  occasion.  Or  the  sense  may  be.  When  you  attend  at 
a  funeral,  think  that  the  dead  person  speaks  thus  to  you  in 
dumb  show  or  in  a  low  voice :  Remember  the  sentence  of 
mortality  passed  upon  me ;  as  my  present  state  is,  the  same 
will  be  your  condition  soon.  To-day  was  my  turn,  to-mor- 
row will  be  your  visitation ;  what  has  happened  to  me  is 
thine  and  every  man's  lot.  What  a  fine  memento  is  this  to 
the  living!  how  much  better  would  this  plain,  short,  in- 
structive sentence  adorn  a  monumental  stone,  than  the 
tedious,  fulsome,  and  often  false  inscriptions  of  modem 
epitaphs  ? 

Ver.  23.  When  the  dead  is  at  rest,  let  his  remembrance 
rest,  and  be  comforted  for  him,  when  his  spirit  is  departed 
from  him.]  i.  e.  Dwell  not  upon  his  memory,  so  as  to  give 
yourself  fresh  occasion  of  grief  continually;  if  nature  upon 
such  accidents  calls  forth  your  tears,  faith  ought  soon  to 
stop  them  and  wash  them  away.  If  we  have  a  true  value 
for  our  friend,  we  ought  rather  to  rejoice  than  grieve  that 
he  is  released  from  a  sinful  and  troublesome  world,  and  is 
passing  from  the  miseries  of  life  to  a  state  of  rest  and  peace. 
The  rest  which  the  dead  is  entered  upon,  ought  to  assuage 
and  moderate  that  afflicting  sense  and  regret  which  we  have 
of  his  loss.    And  we  ought  to  consider,  that,  if  it  seems 
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hard  and  disagreeable  to  \is  to  bo  parted  and  separated  from 
him,  it  is  however  a  gain  and  advantage  to  him,  that  his 
soul,  being  freed  from  tlie  body,  is  disengaged  from  the 
many  crosses  and  accidents  which  are  inseparable  to  life. 
The  very  sight  and  remembrance  of  one  deceased  so  dear 
to  us,  should  make  us  reflect  upon  our  own  death,  and  bring 
it  present  to  us ;  that  our  friend,  who  is  gone  before  us,  be- 
ing now  all  pure  spirit,  and  whose  concern  for  us  now  can 
only  be  for  our  good,  says  to  us  silently,  Consider  my  con- 
dition, which  will  as  certainly  be  yours  soon.  I  have  been, 
and  am  no  more ;  you  now  are,  but  shall  shortly  cease  to 
be ;  yesterday  took  me  away,  and  this  day  may  be  your 
last:  let  your  concern  for  the  dead  lead  you  to  the  thoughts 
of  your  own  death,  which  likewise  is  inevitable,  and  so  to 
provide  in  time  for  your  future  state,  that  your  death  may 
be  only  a  short  passage  to  life  eternal. 

Ver.  24.  The  wisdom  of  a  learned  man  cometh  by  oppor- 
tunity of  leisure:  and  he  that  hath  little  business  shall  become 
tvise.}  rpafxnaTtvg  here  signifies  one  learned  in  explaining 
the  law,  and  answering  the  difficulties  arising  concerning 
the  true  sense  of  it ;  one  who,  being  bred  up  in  the  know- 
ledge of  the  law  of  God  and  the  tradition  of  the  elders  con- 
cerning it,  taught  it  in  the  schools  and  synagogues  of  the 
Jews,  and  judged  according  to  it  in  the  Sanhedrin.  Such 
a  one,  says  this  writer,  arrived  to  his  perfection  of  know- 
ledge by  a  right  employment  of  his  vacant  time.  Or  the 
sense  may  be.  That  the  study  of  wisdom  requires  retirement 
and  solitude;  a  man  should  divest  himself  of  all  other  busi- 
ness and  avocations,  who  would  excel  in  those  sciences  or 
callings  which  require  meditation  and  deep  attention.  The 
wise  man's  leisure  hours,  if  they  may  be  so  called,  axe  the 
best  and  most  useful  of  his  time,  and  generally  produce  bet- 
ter works  than  the  more  public  and  active  life  of  others. 
This  may  also  be  considered  in  a  religious  view,  viz.  He 
that  endeavours  after  heavenly  wisdom,  and  would  gain 
the  knowledge  and  love  of  God,  is  fond  of  retirement;  he 
banishes  from  his  heart  all  earthly  thoughts  and  all  secular 
concerns ;  his  chief  employ  and  wish  are,  to  be  disentangled 
from  all  worldly  encumbrances,  that  he  may  be  filled  with 
God  only:  he  avoids  all,  even  the  most  necessary  offices, 
which  may  disturb  his  holy  meditations,  and  if  he  is  called, 
to  a  public  function,  he  accepts  it  only  that  he  may  thereby 
impart  to  others  some  of  that  light,  which  God,  by  sweet 
and  secret  communications,  has  imparted  to  him. 

Ver.  25.  How  can  he  get  viisdom  that  holdeth  the  plough, 
and  that  glorieth  in  the  goad  ;  that  driveth  oxen,  and  is  oc- 
cupied in  their  labours,  and  whose  talk  is  ofbidlocks?]  Kav- 
\wfi(vog  iv  SopoTt  Kivrpov,  is  the  reading  in  all  the  editions 
except  Grabe's ;  but  that  critic  prefers  K£VTp({»,  and  undoubt- 
edly the  true  reading  of  the  passage  is,  6  Kparwv  aporpov,  koI 
Kav^wfiivog  iv  Sopari ;  Ktvrp^i  (ioag  iXavvwv,  which  Bochart 
likewise  prefers,  and  is  natural  and  easy.  Aupv  Kivrpov, 
hostile  stimuli,  is  an  unusual  expression,  nor  is  there  any 
instance  of  a  goad  being  so  called.  This  alteration  too  is 
confirmed  by  the  Vulgate,  which  has.  Qui  gloriatur  inja- 
culo,  stimulo  boves  agitat,  &c.  which  in  the  main  is  right, 
only  it  is  mistaken  in  rendering  lopv  by  jaci^lum,  which  in 
this  place  has  the  same  sense  of  ixlrXr},  stiva  aratri,  or  the 
plough-tail.  The  original  reading  in  the  Hebrew  probably 
was  3"in  ytk,  which  signifies  Gladius,  culler,  hastile  latce 
cuspidis,  &c.  either  of  the  two  latter  is  applicable  to  this 
place.     With  respect  to  culler,  it  is  certain  the  Romans 


called  the  ploughshare  by  that  name,  to  which  agrees  Pliny's 
etymology  of  it,  "  Culter,  quasi  a  colendo,  quud  cum  eo 
terra  culta  sit."  Honco  we  have  adopted  tho  coulter  in  our 
language  for  the  same  thing,  and  in  the  French  it  is  likewise 
styled  coultre.  It  may  also  with  propriety  enough  be  called 
hastile,  from  the  resemblance  which  the  ploughshare,  in- 
serted in  the  wood,  bears  to  a  spear  of  a  very  broad  point. 
Kavxi^HivoQ  iv  Sopart  is  undoubtedly  therefore  the  true  point- 
ing, and  answers  to  u  KparuJv  apoTpou  in  the  former  sentence, 
and  is  a  phrase  equivalent  to  it.  KivTpi,^  j3oac  iXdwwv,  is  a 
farther  natural  description  of  the  same  kind  of  people. 

Whose  talk  is  of  bullocks.]  i.e.  Of  the  breed  of  bullocks, 
according  to  the  margin.  The  Syriac  furnishes  another  and 
no  less  natural  sense,  Cujus  confabulationes  sunt  cum  tau- 
rorum  progenie,  and  the  Arabic  is  to  the  same  purpose;  i.  e. 
that  the  talk  of  such  as  hold  the  plough  and  drive  oxen  \s 
with  the  bullucks  themselves.  Bochart,  who  prefers  this 
interpretation,  produces  very  many  passages  out  of  th6 
Greek  and  Latin  poets,  of  shepherds,  ploughmen,  &c.  talk- 
ing to  their  flocks  and  herds  in  the  manner  referred  to. 
(Hieroz.  lib.  ii.  cap.  39.)  Perhaps  the  true  reading  here 
was,  11  Siriyriaig  ahrov  avv  utoTp  ravpwv.  See  Virg.  Eclog.  i.  75- 
vii.  44.  Theocr.  Idyll,  iv.  46.  xxvii.  47.  from  whence  many 
more  instances  might  be  produced  of  such  discourse. 

Ver.  27.  So  every  carpenter  and  workmaster,  that  la- 
boureth  night  and  day:  and  they  tlmt  cut  and  grave  seals, 
and  are  diligent  to  make  great  variety,  and  give  themselves 
to  counterfeit  imagery,  and  watch  to  finish  a  work.]  Accord- 
ing to  Calmet,'this  is  not  to  be  understood  of  every  carpen- 
ter and  workmaster  in  that  way,  as  our  version  has  it,  nor 
indeed  of  any  of  that  trade  :  by  TtKTwv  he  understands  one 
that  cuts  figures  and  devices  upon  seals,  precious  stones, 
or  metals,  him  that  labours  at  and  executes  the  work,  called 
properly  the  engraver,  and  by  apxiTtKTwv,  the  designer,  in- 
ventor, or  finisher.     But  probably  the  words  irac  tsktwv  koI 
apxiriKTuyv  relate  to  all  the  artificers  aftermentioned,  not 
only  those  in  this  verse,  but  xa\Ktvq  ver.  28.  and  Kipafiiiig, 
ver.  29.  And  as  the  author  says,  -n-ag  tIktwv,  every  artificer, 
even  the  chief  of  them,  the  r.iaster-workmen,  I  presume  he 
intends,  in  what  follows,  to  include  them  all  under  three 
denominations:   First,  The  whole  tribe  of  the  workers  in 
imagery  and  picture,  which  takes  in  statuaries,  painters, 
artists  in  needle-work,  in  weaving,  inlaying,  &c.  Secondly, 
Theworkers  at  the  forge  and  anvil,  comprehending  the  whole 
class  of  smiths,  &c.    Thirdly,  The  plastic  tribe,  potters, 
turners  of  clay,  and  all  kinds  of  earthenware.     Having 
mentioned,  among  the  artificers  of  the  first  rank  or  class, 
seal-cutters  by  name,  as  exercising,  perhaps,  the  most  pro- 
fitable and  curious  trade,  he  proceeds  in  general  to  every 
artist  that  worketh,  as  they  do,  by  imitation.     For  I  under- 
stand the  passage  thus.  They  who  cut  the  engravings  of 
seals,  and  he  whose  diligence  is  in  variety  of  imagery,  will 
give  his  mind  wholly  to  finish  the  resemblance,  and  watch 
for  the  perfecting  of  his  work ;  r)  virofiovrj  avrov  is  the  same, 
by  a  Hebraism,  with  o5  ij  inroiioyi),  or  rather,  iirifiovij,  viz. 
He  who  attends  to  the  varying  of  imagery,  whose  assiduity, 
cujus  perseverantia,  is  aXXoiwaai  iroiKiXiav,  to  diversify  art 
and  ingenuity  in  these  kinds  of  works,  called  rioiKiAnKr) 
iviari'mt},  variegativa  scienlia.  Job  xxxviii.  36.   And  if  the 
rendering  be,  as  it  ought  without  the  Hebraism,  Et  ille,  cu- 
jus assiduitas  variat  picturam,  the  sense  will  be  more  easy, 
and  the  construction  of  the  Greek  just,  without  seeking  out 
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for  a  particular  verb  to  answer  the  nominatives,  nag  riia-wv 
and  OL  yXv,povTig:  and  the  sense  of  the  whole  is  to  the  fol- 
lowing effect;  As  the  countryman  abovementioned  gives  his 
mind  to  his  proper  business,  in  like  manner  every  artist, 
who  labours  night  and  day,  superintends  his.  Thus  the  cut- 
ters of  seals,  and  he  who  attends  to  the  varying  of  imagery, 
who  gives  his  mind  to  the  finishing  the  similitude,  and  who 
watches  for  the  perfecting  his  work :  thus  the  smith  sitting, 
&c.  &c. 

Ver.  28.  The  stuith  also  sitting  bij  the  anvil,  and  consider- 
ing the  iron-work,  the  vapour  of  the  fire  wasteth  his  flesh, 
&c.]  Smiths  anciently,  says  Calmet,  did  not  work  in  the 
posture  and  manner  they  do  now,  standing  upright  near 
the  forge  or  anvil,  nor  was  their  bellows  fixed  in  the  forge, 
which  must  occasion  them  more  labour  and  trouble.  Thus 
Homer  describes  Vulcan  all  in  a  sweat,  and  on  leaving  off 
his  work,  laying  aside  his  bellows,  and  shutting  up  his 
tools  in  a  silver  chest.  (II.  lib.  xviii.)  Mr.  Pope,  in  his 
translation  of  it,  does  not  reach  the  force  of  the  original. 
In  the  eastern  countries,  according  to  a  writer  of  good  cre- 
dit, smiths  at  this  day  work  in  the  same  posture  that  tailors 
do ;  and  if  they  go  abroad  to  work,  they  carry  with  them 
proper  tools,  and  even  an  occasional  forge  and  bellows; 
for  all  these  were  portable,  and  one  man  could  easily  carry 
the  whole  budget.  (Chardin's  Travels  into  Persia,  tom.  ii.) 
In  the  next  sentence,  the  smith  is  described  as  Kara/iav^a- 
vb>v  ipyov  (TiSijpou,  as  the  Alexandrian  MS.  and  the  Com- 
plut.  copy  have  it,  which  our  translators  follow ;  i.  e.  ac- 
cording to  a  strong  metaphor,  gazing  earnestly  upon,  and, 
as  it  were,  studying  his  work,  forming  it  according  to  the 
pattern  before  him.  There  is  also  another  reading,  koto- 
fiavOavwv  afy/t^  aiSi}p(f>,  which  the  Vatican  has,  and  Drusius 
follows ;  I.  e.  labouring  at  the  rude,  stubborn,  and  unpo- 
lished iron,  to  bring  it  to  the  desired  shape.  But  the  for- 
mer, which  obtains  in  most  copies,  seems  preferable,  and 
is  confirmed  by  the  Latin  versions.  The  whole  descrip- 
tion of  this  artificer,  his  diligence,  intenseness,  fighting 
with  the  fire,  and  the  gradual  and  insensible  decay  of  his 
flesh  through  the  violence  of  it,  and  the  continual  noise 
about  him,  are  beautifully  here  described,  and  can  only  be 
equalled  by  the  inspired  passage,  Isa.  xliv.  12. 

The  noise  of  the  hammer  and  the  anvil  is  ever  in  his  ears.} 
Kmvui  TO  ovc  avrov,  Innovat  aurem  ejus  (Vulgate);  which 
affords  no  determinate  sense,  or  none  but  what  is  forced. 
Some  copies  have  Ktviii,  movet  aurem,  which  is  too  weak 
and  soft,  as  koqvh  may  seem  too  strong  and  violent,  and 
the  alteration  too  great.  One  would  think,  from  the  Eng- 
lish version,  that  the  copy  which  our  translators  used  had 
ati  in  it,  and  perhaps  the  copy  used  by  more  ancient  ones 
had  some  other  word  besides ;  for,  agreeably  to  some  old 
Latin  versions,  the  King's  Bible  1541,  and  that  of  Cover- 
dale,  have,  soundeth  ever  in  his  ears.  Among  other  con- 
jectures, Kava\H  (if  there  is  any  authority  for  its  being  used 
actively)  is  not  to  be  despised,  as  being  expressive  of  a 
tinkling  kind  of  sound:  Kav«XDrff  U  xa^«"c,  (Od.  r.  469.) 
which,  though  applied  to  the  sound  of  a  caldron,  does  not 
always  mean  a  hollow  soand.  Dr.  Grabe  condemns  the 
present  reading  Kaiviu,  and  hath  given  a  very  ingenious 
emendation  of  it,  Prol.  cap.  4.  sec.  6.  with  a  just  censure 
of  Beza's  kivoI,  which  indeed  has  nothing  to  recommend  it. 
But  I  think  he  treats  Grotius's  interpretation  of  the  word, 
as  it  now  stands,  which   is  not  an  unnatural  one,  viz. 


delectat,  too  contemptuously ;  for  one  may  suppose  such  a 
man's  ears  recreated  with  what  he  gets  money  by,  though 
it  be  not  harmonious.  He  thinks  Kvaki  the  better  reading, 
which  I  would  not  understand  in  the  sense  of  rado,  to  grate, 
as  the  noise,  being  familiar  to  the  smith,  cannot  be  thought 
grating  or  unpleasant  to  him;  but  in  its  other  sense  of 
titillo,  or  pruritum  moveo,  and  is  more  agreeable  to  a  word 
often  applied  in  Hebrew  to  the  ears,  viz.  bbV  tinnire,  pal- 
pitare,  from  whence  are  derived  the  Hebrew  of  cymbalum 
and  tintinnabulum.  There  is  something  musical  thought 
to  be  in  the  sounds  of  the  hammer  and  anvil ;  and  it  is  said 
of  one  of  the  old  Greek  philosophers,  that  he  got  his  first 
ideas  of  the  several  fixed  tones  of  music  from  the  different 
sounds  expressed  by  the  smith's  anvil  and  hammer.  And 
so  the  meaning  here  maybe,  that  the  sound  or  reverberation 
of  them  chinketh  or  chimes  in  his  ears. 

Ver.  29.  So  doth  the  potter  sitting  at  his  work,  and  turning 
the  wheel  about  with  his  feet,  who  is  always  carefully  set  at 
his  work;  and  maketh  all  his  work  by  number.l  As  the 
third  differs  very  little  from  the  first  sentence,  I  would  un- 
derstand it  of  the  mechanic's  great  care  and  concern  to 
make  his  work  perfect  or  without  flaw.  Grotius  accord- 
ingly thinks  the  true  reading  of  the  Greek  to  be,  Se  tv 
fjLigifiVQ  Kiirai  Siairavrog  sttI  ipyov  avTov,  £i  ivapiOfxioc  ttckto  r\ 
kpyaaia  avrov,  Ob  opus  suuni  in  perpetua  versatur  sollicitu- 
dine,  an  scilicet  numerus  constat  omni  labori  suo.  He  is  in 
continual  uneasiness,  lest  any  of  his  work  should  be  broken 
or  spoiled,  or  be  incomplete;  and  the  Vulgate  seems  to 
confirm  this.  Qui  in  sollicitudine  positus  est  semper  propter 
opus  suum.  The  manner  in  which  potters  labour  and  work 
was  different  in  different  countries ;  Jeremiah  represents 
them  sitting  in  his  time  as  this  writer,  does.  Behold,  he 
wrought  a  work  upon  the  wheels  ;  the  margin  has  seats,  and 
the  LXX.  lirl  Tcjv  Xt'flojv,  i.  e.  sitting  upon  the  stones,  xviii.  3. 
with  which  Isaiah's  description  agrees.  Homer  makes  the 
potter  turn  the  wheel  with  his  hands,  'Qe  S'  ort  rig  Kipaftivt; 
Tpo(f>ov  ap/itvov  iv  Trakafiyai.  k.  r.  X. 

Ver.  30.  Hefashioneth  the  clay  tvith  his  arm,  and  boiveth 
down  his  strength  before  his  feet.']  Calmet  thinks  the  author 
alludes  to  the  custom  of  the  Egyptians,  who,  according  to 
Herodotus,  (lib.  ii.)  trod  the  clay,  and  kneaded  it,  as  it  were 
dough,  with  their  hands  and  feet,  to  prepare  and  make  it 
fit  for  the  wheel ;  and  thus  some  understand  lax^v  avrov 
in  the  following  sentence,  as  relating  to  the  stubbornness 
of  the  clay,  which  the  potter  subdues,  or,  as  the  margin 
well  expresses  it,  tempers  with  his  feet;  and  so  the  Tigurine 
version  very  explicitly.  Nunc  pedibus  vim  ipsius  luti  prosu- 
bigit.  Others  apply  the  words  to  the  man  himself,  and  his 
posture,  that  the  nature  of  the  work  obliges  him  to  stoop. 
Calmet  therefore  conjectures  the  true  reading  to  be,  rrpo 
TTocwv  KCL/iipii  6(T(j)vv  avrov,  lumbos  ejus,  that,  to  reach  up  the 
clay,  he  is  forced  to  bend  his  loins  or  body.  The  oriental 
versions  understand  it,  not  of  an  occasional  stooping  to 
work,  but  of  a  fixed  infirmity  of  the  potter  himself,  stooping 
in  his  old  age,  through  his  past  hard  labour,  Antequam  mo- 
riatur,  curvus  est  et  inflexus. 

Ver.  32.  Without  these  cannot  a  city  be  inhabited ;  and 
they  shall  not  dwell  where  they  will,  nor  gO  up  and  down.] 
The  translation  in  our  version  is  very  indeterminate,  and 
that  of  the  Greek  is  more  so,  and  perhaps  the  original  He- 
brew was  not  clearer.  If  we  interpret  it,  as  we  may,  thus. 
They  are  fixed  by  their  crafts  to  their  abodes  ;  they  cannot 
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stir  abroad  where  they  will  (which  our  translators  add 
pretty  arbitrarily),  and  saunter  about  as  others  do,  but  must 
attend  their  business  at  home,  the  thing  is  very  true,  but  it 
makes  very  little  to  the  point  the  writer  is  here  speaking  to, 
which  is  the  usefulness  of  such  artificers.  The  King's 
Bible,  1541,  gives  a  more  apposite  sense  than  this ;  viz.  with- 
out these  may  not  the  city  be  maintained,  inhabited,  or  oc- 
cupied. And  the  Vulgate,  from  some  Greek  copies  that 
have  oiKiiiOiiairai,  Non  civitas  adificalntur,  non  [ho7nines]  in- 
hahitabunt  nee  inambulabunt ;  i.  e.  Without  these  a  city 
could  neither  be  built,  inhabited,  nor  frequented.  But  if 
otKriairai  be  the  word,  as  the  Alexandrian  MS.  and  some 
correct  copies  have  it,  then  wapoiKitaovmv  must  not  be  ren- 
dered by  inhabiting,  or  dwelling,  but  sojourning,  like  the 
Hebrew  HIJ  diversatus  fuit,  from  whence  *1J  peregrijius, 
napoiKog.  (Sec  Buxtorf.)  And  TrtpiiraTijaovrnv,  if  rendered,  as 
most  likely,  from  "f^ri,  obambulavit,  to  walk  up  and  down, 
will  signify  also  to  travel,  whence  1^1,  viator.  The  sense 
then  of  the  verse  in  this  construction  will  be.  That,  without 
these  inferior  artists,  there  would  be  no  dwelling  in  socie- 
ties, no  sojourning,  or  travelling ;  men  could  neither  live 
at  home  nor  abroad,  in  their  own  country,  nor  among 
strangers ;  handicrafts  and  occupations  of  this  sort  being 
necessary  to  accommodate  persons  wherever  they  are. 

Ver.  34.  But  they  will  maintain  the  state  of  the  world.] 
Kriafia  alwvoc  arrfplaovai.  This  is  inaccurately  rendered  ; 
undoubtedly  Kriafxa  or  KT^/xa  alwvoQ  signifies  here  handicraft 
ivork,  or  worldly  furniture,  klwv  seems  to  be  the  present 
state  or  form  of  living ;  and  icriafia  alwvog  is  a  creature  of 
time  literally,  but  means  rather  a  work  of  art  according  to 
the  times,  or,  in  a  word,  a  piece  of  furniture  in  fashion. 
The  whole  context  points  to  this  sense;  viz.  That  as  to  the 
administration  of  government,  (ver.  33.)  or  the  laws  and 
policy  of  the  city,  these  labourers  and  mechanics  are  of 
no  use :  they  are  not  to  be  expected,  nor  will  be  found 
Dv^yDS  amongst  parables,  or,  which  seems  the  most  na- 
tural rendering  here,  amongst  the  makers  of  parables :  but 
as  to  inferior  conveniences,  the  common  provisions  and  or- 
dinary instruments  of  life,  they  are  owing  to  the  labour  of  this 
sort  of  men,  who  support  and  carry  on  the  mechanic  busi- 
ness of  the  world,  and  in  their  sphere  are  very  useful  to  so- 
ciety, as  their  whole  employ  and  study  are  to  furnish  the 
many  implements  necessary  for  the  use  of  it.  And  it  is  for 
this  reason  that,  without  these  men,  there  could  be  no  ac- 
commodations for  habitations  in  cities,  for  sojourning  in 
them,  or  travelling  through  them,  as  in  ver.  32.  From  the  ex- 
amples here  proposed  of  persons  labouring  so  industriously 
at  their  secular  employments,  which  this  writer  has  de- 
scribed to  the  life,  Messieurs  of  Port-Royal  draw  the  follow- 
ing useful  reflections : — 1.  That  if  such  as  are  employed  in 
manual  arts,  which  concern  only  the  convenience  of  life, 
take  so  much  pains  about  them,  and  attend  upon  them  day 
and  night,  they  who  follow  a  more  noble  calling,  and  whose 
study  is  heavenly  wisdom,  ought  not  to  engage  in  their 
charge  with  negligence  and  indilFerence,  nor  embarrass 
themselves  with  a  multiplicity  of  cares,  which  are  not  only 
incompatible  with,  but  even  contrary  to,  so  sacred  a  profes- 
sion. 2.  If  each  of  the  artists  here  proposed  is  thoroughly 
skilled  in  the  mysteries  of  his  trade,  it  is  an  instance 
of  great  rashness  and  presumption  to  undertake  the  holy 
calling  without  the  proper  qualifications  for  it;  to  aspire  on 
a  sudden,  without  considering  the  importance  of  the  olfice, 


or  the  necessary  rules  of  conduct,  to  so  high  and  tremen- 
dous a  ministry  as  the  care  of  souls,  which  is  a  science 
the  most  Divine,  and  at  the  same  time  the  most  difficult  of 
all  others.  3.  If  they  who  apply  themselves  to  works 
merely  human,  aim  at  doing  good  in  their  respective  ways, 
it  is  a  reflection  upon  religion  to  make  the  study  of  it 
merely  an  art  or  accomplishment,  a  matter  of  curiosity  or 
amusement,  without  influencing  men's  lives  or  regulating 
their  conduct. 

CHAP.    XXXIX. 

Ver.  1.  jSuT  he  that  giveth  Jiis  mind  to  the  law  of  the 
Most  High,  and  is  occupied  in  the  meditation  thereof,  will 
seek  out  the  wisdom  of  all  the  ancient,  &c.]  nXi^v  roD  hrl- 
SovroQ  Ti]v  4'vx'i"  avTov,  k.  t.  X.  which  words  afl"ord  no  easy 
sense,  if  they  are  made  part  of  the  former  chapter,  as  in 
many  editions ;  nor  good  grammar,  if  they  are  made  the 
beginning  of  another  verse  and  chapter,  as  in  the  Vatican, 
Alexandrian  MS.,  and  the  copy  followed  by  our  translators. 
Flam.  Nob.  helps  out  the  construction  by  supposing  an 
ellipsis,  it  belongs  not  to  any,  irXiiv  tov,  k.  t.  X.  Or,  not 
so  he  that  gives  his  mind,  &c.  ovx  ovrwg,  ovx  ovtwc,  as 
Psal.  i.  4.  And  Grotius  adds,  all  are  such,  ttXtiv,  k.  t.X. 
Either  ellipsis  is  harsh.  The  best  way  probably  to  account 
for  the  difliculty  about  the  exordium  of  this  chapter  with 
TrXijvTov  fTTfSovrocK.  t.  X.  is,  that  it  refers  to  Suicrcc  just  going 
before,  which  word  our  translators  have  rendered  by  desire, 
as  some  of  the  older  versions  have  by  studium,  which  seems 
the  undoubted  sense,  and  was,  I  believe,  the  true  sense  of 
the  original  word,  whatever  that  was.  Now  admitting  this, 
the  construction  maybe.  All  the  desire  {viz.  of  these  crafts- 
men] is  in  the  work  of  their  craft;  ttXtji^  tov  itriBovrog,  k.  t.  X. 
but  [the  desire]  of  him  who  giveth  his  mind  to  the  law  of 
the  Most  High,  and  is  occupied  [therein,  or  makes  that  his 
study,  is]  in  the  meditation  thereof.  They  who  divided  the 
chapters  so  as  to  make  the  thirty-ninth  begin  with  tro^iav 
TravTwv  iipxaiiDv  tK^7|rij<T"j  seem  to  have  tacked  the  former 
word  to  cti|(T(c,  or  studium,  and  to  have  allotted  to  the  next 
chapter  the  effects  of  this  desire  upon  the  person  there  de- 
scribed, as  a  separate  subject  of  discourse.  But  if  Trkftv 
TOV  eTTiSovroc,  k.  t.  X.  may  be  taken  nominatively  to  all  that 
follows  (and  indeed  the  Syriac  and  Arabic  translate  as  if 
they  understood  the  original  word,  to  which  tjrtSovroe  an- 
swers, to  have  been  a  nominative,  in  the  sense  of  our  ver- 
sion), it  may  then  stand  as  it  does  at  the  head  of  the  chap- 
ter, though  I  confess  it  appears  harsh  to  me,  except  ttX^v 
be  taken  in  the  sense  of  aXXij,  or  perhaps  made  from  it. 
I  shall  only  observe,  that  it  is  probable  that  the  beginning 
of  this  chapter  is  a  continuation  of  ver.  24.  of  the  last, 
and  a  comparison  instituted  between  the  6  ypaiifjLaTtvg,  and 
mechanic  occupations ;  that  the  pursuit  of  each  is  diflfer- 
ent,  and  difl'crent  their  prayer:  the  one  aims  at  and  asks  for 
perfection  in  mean  arts  comparatively,  the  other  seeks  after 
heavenly  wisdom ;  and  his  Binme  is,  8oe  fioi  rriv  twv  awv 
Srpovutv  iraptSpov  <TO(j>iai'. 

Will  seek  out  the  wisdom  of  all  the  ancient.]  i.  e.  He  will 
not  content  himself  to  hear  only  the  masters  of  his  own 
times,  but  will  consult  the  works  of  the  ancients,  and  form 
a  system  of  knowledge  from  all  that  antiquity  has  most 
bright  and  improving.  Josephus,  speaking  of  the  Essenes, 
and  Philo  of  the  Thcrapcutaj,  remark  their  assiduity  and 
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attention  to  the  study  of  the  sacred  books,  and  of  the  an- 
cient authors  of  their  own  nation.  (De  Bell.  Jud.  lib.  i. 
cap.  7.  Philo  de  Vit.  Contempl.)  The  ancient  Hebrews  in 
the  general  were  not  very  curious  to  inquire  into  the  learn- 
ing or  affairs  of  other  people,  and  still  they  retain  a  dislike 
and  contempt  of  the  learning  of  strangers ;  but  under  the 
monarchy  of  the  Greeks,  and  the  Macedonian  empire  in 
particular,  they  applied  themselves  to  reading  the  poets  and 
philosophers,  as  is  very  visible  in  the  style  of  those  Jewish 
authors  that  wroce  after  that  time ;  as  appears  likewise 
from  the  author  of  the  book  of  Wisdom,  and  the  translators 
of  Job  and  the  Proverbs ;  the  like  may  be  observed  of  Jo- 
sephus,  and  more  especially  of  Philo. 

And  be  occupied  in  prophecies,^  i.  e.  He  will  be  very  dili- 
gent in  searching  out  their  true  and  latent  meaning ;  and 
no  wonder  that  this  writer  should  press  the  necessity  of 
studying  the  prophets,  and  endeavouring  to  attain  the  right 
sense  of  them,  as  both  particular  persons  and  whole  nations 
have  sometimes  miscarried  from  their  ignorance  of,  or  non- 
attendance  to,  the  voices  and  predictions  of  the  inspired 
men  of  God,  and  for  want  of  comparing  the  predictions 
with  the  events.  To  have  an  insight  into,  and  form  some 
judgment  of,  their  recondite  meaning,  was  the  chief  and 
principal  employ  of  the  holy  and  great  men  of  old.  It  was 
thus  Daniel  studied  the  prophecy  of  Jeremiah,  which  fore- 
told the  time  of  the  captivity,  and  the  return  from  it,  and 
the  restoration  of  Jerusalem,  Dan.  ix.  2. ;  and  before  the 
coming  of  Christ,  the  greater  part  of  the  prophecies  were 
in  such  obscurity  and  darkness,  and  yet  of  so  near  and 
great  importance,  especially  to  know  when  the  great  and 
magnificent  promises  of  the  kingdom  of  the  Messiah  would 
be  accomplished,  that  they  both  called  for  and  deserved 
the  serious  application  of  the  most  learned  men,  to  under- 
stand and  form  a  judgment  about  them.  The  excellence 
jand  usefulness  of  reading  the  prophets,  almost  all  the 
fathers  acknowledge,  who  spent  much  of  their  time  and 
labour  about  them,  and  from  thence  composed  elaborate 
homilies  for  the  good  and  edification  of  their  hearers.  We 
cannot  have  a  fuller  instance  of  the  surprising  etfect  of 
studying  the  prophets,  than  in  Justin  Martyr.  He  acquaints 
us  himself,  that  in  his  gentile  state  he  was  confounded  and 
bewildered  in  the  uncertainty  of  human  philosophy,  and 
after  many  painful  searches,  and  shifting  from  sect  to  sect, 
like  a  doubtful  and  benighted  traveller,  he  happily  at  length 
was  directed  to  the  Scriptures,  and  from  thence  was  led 
into  the  way  of  truth,  and  received  that  solid  instruction 
and  satisfaction  which  he  had  in  vain  sought  for  from  the 
peripatetics,  stoics,  Pythagoreans,  and  even  the  beloved 
Plato  himself.  OvSiv  Ifiol  ntXii  nXarwvoe,  oit^l  IlvSjayo- 
(<ow  was  from  thenceforward  his  conclusion.  (Dial,  cum 
Tryph.) 

Ver.  2.  Where  subtle  parables  are,  he  will  be  also.  Ver.  3. 
He  will  seek  out  the  secrets  of  grave  sentences,  and  be  con- 
versant in  dark  parables.]  To  speak  sententiously,  to  pro- 
nounce apophthegms,  to  propose  enigmas,  and  to  be  able 
to  resolve  and  explain  them,  was  a  piece  of  knowledge 
much  in  vogue  among  the  Hebrews.  Under  the  reign  of 
Solomon,  kings  and  princes,  and  even  queens,  as  appears 
from  the  visit  of  the  queen  of  Sheba  for  that  purpose,  de- 
lighted themselves  in  proposing  questions  (1  Kings  x.  1.) 
of  difficulty,  and  receiving  ready  and  ingenious  answers. 
Mechanics,  and  persons  of  ordinary  education,  attempted 


not  such  enigmas,  either  to  invent  or  resolve  th?m,  (xx.  20. 
xxxviii.  33.  Prov.  xxvi.  7.)  they  were  the  province  of  the 
learned  and  more  refined.  To  understand  a  proverb,  and 
the  interpretation  ;  the  words  of  the  ivise,  and  their  dark 
sayings,  is  the  description  which  Solomon  himself  gives  of 
wisdom,  Prov.  i.  6.  This  sort  of  knowledge  was  in  an- 
cient times  the  accomplishment  as  well  as  entertainment 
of  courts,  and  thought  the  properest  way,  as  being  the  most 
inoffensive,  of  address  to  kings.  Nathan  the  prophet,  and 
the  woman  of  Tekoah,  came  each  to  David  with  a  parable, 
2  Sam.  xii.  1.  xiv.  4.  And  Jehoash,  king  of  Israel,  sent 
a  message,  couched  in  a  parable,  to  Amaziah  king  of 
Judah,  2  Kings  xiv.  9.  And  Cyrus  answers  the  petitions 
of  two  nations  at  once  to  him  in  a  short  parable,  Herod, 
lib.  i.  cap.  141.  By  seeking  out  the  secrets  of  dark  para- 
bles, we  are  to  understand  the  propounding  and  explaining 
of  riddles,  which  part  of  mythology  was  as  old  as  Sam- 
son's time.  (Judg.  xiv.  12.)  Solomon  and  Hiram  are  re- 
lated by  Josephus,  (Ant.  lib.  viii.  and  cont.  Appion.  lib.  i.) 
to  have  propounded  riddles  and  problems  to  each  other, 
upon  condition  of  a  forfeiture  to  be  paid  by  him  who  could 
not  explain  the  riddle  sent  him.  This  was  that  afiiXXa  ao- 
ipiaQ,  or  jirize  of  wisdom,  between  Amasis  king  of  Egypt, 
and  the  king  of  Ethiopia ;  and  it  obtained  likewise  among 
the  Greeks.  It  was  the  custom  anciently  at  their  feasts  to 
propose  and  resolve  questions,  which  might  whet  the  wit, 
and  form  men's  manners,  or  open  the  secrets  of  natures, 
and  at  the  same  time  both  refresh  and  instruct  the  mind  ; 
such  were  the  sentences  propounded   at  Darius's  feast, 

I  Esd.  iii.  There  are  many  such  learned  questions  re- 
solved in  Plutarch's  Symposiacs ;  and  Athenaeus  hath  col- 
lected the  flowers  of  almost  all  authors,  poets,  philoso- 
phers, and  historians,  (lib.  x.)  that  afford  any  entertain- 
ment this  way. 

Ver.  4.  He  shall  serve  among  great  men,  and  appear  be- 
fore princes :  he  will  travel  through  strange  countries,  for  he 
hath  tried  the  good  anS  the  evil  among  men.]  Wisdom  will 
gain  a  man  admittance  and  acceptance  at  court,  and  re- 
commend him  to  the  notice  and  favour  of  the  great.  It  was 
this  introduced  Daniel  and  his  companions  to  the  service 
of  Nabuchodonosor ;  and  it  was  by  the  same  accomplish- 
ments that  Ezra  and  Nehemiah  arrived  at  so  high  honours, 
and  that  Joseph  acquired  such  authority  at  the  court  of 
Pharaoh.  One  of  the  most  likely  means  to  make  a  profi- 
ciency in  the  study  of  wisdom,  and  to  improve  in  the  know- 
ledge of  arts  and  sciences,  is,  to  travel ;  by  this  a  man  will 
gain  experience,  and  make  proper  observation  upon  what 
passes  before  him,  both  good  and  bad.    And  thus  Calmet, 

II  passera  dans  les  terres  des  nations  etrangeres,  pour 
eprouver  parmi  les  hommes  le  bien  et  le  mal.  The  Vul- 
gate likewise  takes  it  in  the  future.  Homer  describing  an 
accomplished  person  says,  that  he  knew  all  things  both 
good  and  bad — axnuQ  iyii  ^v/xi^  vogd),  KOI  oiSa  fKoora"  E(7.vAa 
T£  icai  Ta  x^P«'«'  (O^-  xviii.)  Instances  of  wickedness,  in  the 
sight  or  hearing  of  a  good  man,  do  not  tempt  him  to  the 
like  commission,  but  serve  rather  to  excite  an  abhorrence 
in  him  of  evil,  and  his  knowledge  of  what  is  amiss  in  others 
teaches  him  to  shun  it.  Nor  are  tlie  examples,  which  we 
meet  with  in  history,  of  lust,  drunkenness,  cruelty,  or  other 
enormous  vices,  without  their  use,  as  the  bad  effects  of  them 
there  described  beget  an  abhorrence  in  the  reader,  and 
form  him  to  the  contrary  virtues. 
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Ver.  6.  When  tlie  great  Lord  will,  he  shall  be  filled  with 
the  spirit  of  understanding.']  In  Uie  former  verse  it  is  observed 
of  the  wise  man,  that  he  will  rise  up  early  to  offer  unto  God 
his  prayers,  and  the  fruits  and  labours  of  the  growing  day, 
will  beg  his  direction,  and  implore  his  blessing :  here  it  is 
said,  that  God  will  answer  his  request,  and  fill  him  with  the 
spiiit  of  knowlcdii^e  and  understanding  in  his  own  good 
time,  and  in  the  manner  and  proportion  he  thinks  proper ; 
and  that  when  God  has  so  blessed  him,  wisdom  shall  flow 
from  him  like  a  torrent :  he  shall  perceive  his  heart  en- 
larged, disposed,  and  as  it  were  transported,  to  shcAv  forth 
the  praises  of  God,  and  to  publish  his  greatness  in  the 
most  solemn  manner.  And  thus  it  often  happens  to  his 
saints,  in  consequence  of  their  prayers,  they  feel  them- 
selves ravished  with  a  holy  ecstacy  and  devout  enthusiasm, 
they  are  lifted  up  above  themselves,  are  for  a  time  out  of 
the  body,  and  with  St.  Paul  caught  up  to  the  third  hea- 
vens; and  their  heart  glows  and  burns  within  them,  to  ce- 
lebrate the  wonders  of  the  Lord  in  terms  more  than  human. 
What  tlie  author  here  and  in  the  context  mentions,  as  ne- 
cessary requisites  to  his  wise  man,  viz.  a  serious  medita- 
tion in  the  law  of  God,  an  unwearied  application  to  the 
study  of  the  prophets,  and  a  thorough  search  and  insight 
into  the  learning  of  the  ancients.  Messieurs  of  Port-Royal, 
from  the  authority  of  St.  Basil,  St.  Austin,  and  other  fa- 
thers, apply  to  all  Christian  pastors.  He  that  is  called  to 
so  holy  a  ministry,  say  they,  must  himself  be  a  disciple  of 
those  whom  God  has  chosen  to  instruct  and  enlighten  his 
church  in  all  ages ;  he  must  employ  himself  diligently  to 
study,  and  understand  the  wisdom  of  those  inspired  per- 
sons whom  God  made  the  first  dispensers  of  his  holy  word, 
and  as  it  were  the  tongues  of  his  Holy  Spirit ;  and  particu- 
larly be  well  versed  in  the  sacred  books  of  the  evangelists 
and  apostles,  who  are  as  the  prophets  of  the  new  law.  It 
is  from  these  pure  sources  of  heavenly  wisdom,  that  he 
must  derive  that  light  which  he  wants  to  penetrate  into 
and  unravel  those  types,  figures,  ^d  prophecies,  which 
are  the  veils  and  shadows  in  which  God  has  thought  fit  to 
conceal  the  depths  of  his  holy  mysteries  and  truths.  As  he 
converses  often  with  God  in  prayer,  the  Lord  enlightens 
him  in  all  the  counsels  which  he  gives,  and  the  answers 
which  he  makes  to  others ;  he  teaches  only  what  he  has 
learned  from  him  and  his  most  enlightened  servants,  and 
glories  in  not  speaking  from  himself,  but  in  being  the  faith- 
ful interpreter  of  the  law  of  God,  and  the  constant  doer  of 
his  will. 

Ver.  9.  Many  shall  commend  his  understanding,  and  so 
long  as  the  world  endureth,  it  shall  not  be  blotted  out ;  his 
memorial  shall  not  depart  away.  Ver.  11.  If  lie  die,  he  shall 
leave  a  greater  name  than  a  thousand ;  and  if  he  live,  he  shall 
increase  it.]  Grotius  very  justly  observes,  that  ovk  cnroarir- 
atrai  was  a  gloss  put  into  the  margin  by  some  scholiast,  to 
explain  the  foregoing  verb,  and  crept  afterward  into  the 
text,  and  that  the  true  reading  is,  ovk  i^aXiifSitiatTai  //vtiftotrw- 
vov  aiirov.  See  Exod.  xvii.  where  the  phrase  is  used  in  this 
sense,  and  is  harsh  if  applied  to  avvKri^  foregoing.  The 
sentences  are  transposed  in  some  editions  of  ver.  11.  but 
it  does  not  much  afiect  the  sense.  It  may  be  more  mate- 
rial to  observe,  that  instead  of  tjuTrota  aircft,  which  is  the 
reading  of  all  the  Greek  copies,  the  Vulgate  seems  to  liave 
followed  one  which  had  tinroiti  avn{>,  proderit  illi,  which 
furnishes  a  more  determinate,  and,  I  think,  a  better  sense ; 


viz.  that  the  wise  man,  who  acts  np  to  his  character  in  all 
respects,  does  well  to  himself,  with  respect  to  another  and 
better  state,  or  to  his  family  and  children  whom  he  leaves 
behind,  who  will  be  the  more  valued  on  his  account,  as  Gro- 
tius understands  the  passage.  According  to  Calmet  the 
sense  is.  If  he  lives  long,  he  has  established  a  reputation 
far  more  glorious  than  a  thousand  others ;  and  if  he  dies 
young,  he  dies  happy,  in  full  and  assured  hope  of  a  better 
life  after  this.  It  may  also  be  understood  in  this  farther 
sense  ;  viz.  If  he  continues  in  life,  he  enjoys  a  reputation 
which  gives  him  more  pleasure  and  will  continue  his  name 
longer  than  a  numerous  posterity;  his  wisdom  supplies  the 
place  to  him  of  every  thing  else,  fortune,  family,  or  de- 
scendants. It  gives  him  a  name  more  illustrious  and  dura- 
ble than  what  springs  from  a  numerous  offspring ;  and  when 
God  calls  him  out  of  the  world,  he  will  be  more  happy  than 
a  thousand  others  which  are  gone  before,  or  left  behind 
him.  Whether  the  wise  man  therefore  lives  or  dies,  his  re- 
putation is  fixed  or  established,  and  in  either  state  he  will 
be  remembered  to  his  honour.  And  in  this  sense  we  may 
understand  those  words  of  the  prophet,  Thus  saith  the  Lord 
unto  the  eunucJis  that  keep  my  sabbaths,  and  choose  the 
things  that  please  me,  and  take  hold  of  my  covenant ;  Even 
unto  them  will  I  give  in  mine  house  a  place,  a  name,  better 
than  of  sons  and  daughters:  I  will  give  them  an  everlasting 
name,  that  shall  not  be  cut  off.    (Isa.  Ivi.  4,  5.) 

Ver.  17.  And  none  may  say.  What  is  this  ?  Wherefore  is 
that  ?  for  at  time  convenient  they  shall  all  be  sought  out.] 
Why  was  this  made,  or  why  in  this  manner  ?  what  good 
doth  this  thing,  or  what  use  is  there  of  that  ?  would  it  not 
have  been  better  if  this  had  never  been  made  at  all,  or  had 
been  made  otherways  ?  Such  censures,  though  not  inno- 
cent, would  be  more  pardonable,  if  employed  upon  the 
works  of  men  only ;  but  to  charge  the  good  creatures  of 
God  either  with  manifest  ill,  or  however  with  unprofitable- 
ness, betrays  a  distrust  either  of  his  wisdom  or  goodness. 
If  no  other  answer  could  be  given  to  such  bold  inquiries, 
it  might  suffice  to  say, — that  in  the  creation  God  must  be 
supposed  to  act  by  his  own  Divine  prerogative,  and  ac- 
cording to  his  will  and  power ;  but  the  apostle  assures  us 
farther,  that  God  created  all  things  Kara  rriv  fdovXfjv  rov 
StXi'ijuaroc  avTov,  Ephes.  i.  11.  not  merely  by  his  own  will, 
but  according  to  the  counsel  of  his  own  unll.  They  who 
search  for  hidden  knowledge  out  of  a  spirit  of  contra- 
diction, or  from  a  criminal  curiosity,  rather  than  for  im- 
provement or  edification,  are  like  the  men  of  Beth-she- 
mesh,  1  Sam.  vi.  19.  who,  looking  into  the  ark  of  God 
unwarrantably,  will  be  more  like  to  meet  with  their  own 
destruction,  than  to  find  out  the  truth.  Job  well  observes 
of  God,  He  giveth  not  account  of  any  of  his  matters,  ivhere- 
fore  dost  thou  strive  against  him?  (xxxiii.  13.)  i.  e.  Why 
do  we  presume  to  dispute  with  God,  or  call  him  to  accoxmt 
for  his  actions,  who  will  not  reveal  to  us  all  the  .secrets  of 
creation  and  providence  ;  neitlier,  indeed,  would  our  pre- 
sent capacities  admit  of  such  a  discovery ;  such  know- 
ledge is  too  wonderful  for  us,  we  cannot  attain  unto  it. 
Excellent,  therefore,  is  the  counsel  of  St.  Cyril,  "  Firmam 
fidem  mysteriis  adhibentes,  nuuquam  in  tam  sublimibus  re^* 
bus  illud  qiiomodo  aut  cogitemus,  aut  proferamus."  (Lib. 
iv.  cap.  13.  in  Joh.)  For,  as  another  father  observes,  it  is 
an  argument  of  infidelity,  tXtyxo^  a-irtm-tag  to  irdie  vspi  S'toO 
Xiytiv.  (Just.  Mar.)    Our  author,  ver.  10".  lays  down  this 
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thesis.  That  all  the  works  of  the  Lord  are  excellent ;  and 
he  proves  it  in  the  following  verses  by  an  enumeration  of 
particulars.  To  stop  this  captious  disposition  was  the  very 
end,  according  to  St.  Chrysostom,  of  God's  pronouncing 
the  whole  creation  completely  good ;  God,  says  he,  as  if 
foreseeing  this  dangerous  curiosity  of  man,  to  silence  at 
once  all  cavils,  pronounces,  upon  a  particular  survey  of 
all  his  works,  that  they  were  very  good  ;  that  none,  after 
the  declaration  of  infinite  wisdom  in  their  favour,  should 
hereafter  presume,  to  censure  or  find  fault  with  them. 
(Tom.  V.  de  iis  qui  scandal.  &c.)  Would  men  but  con- 
sider the  infinite  distance  between  God's  immensity  and 
their  own  nothingness,  his  unerring  wisdom  and  their  no- 
torious ignorance,  they  would  be  more  modest  in  their  de- 
cisions. It  is  excellently  observed  by  Seneca,  "  Nunquam 
nos  verecundiores  esse  debere,  quam  cum  de  Diis  agitur." 
And  by  Cicero,  "  Timide  de  potestate  Deorum,  et  pauca 
dicenda  sunt."  (De  Nat.  Deor.)  And  the  apostle,  in  admi- 
ration of  the  stupendous  mystery,  cries  out,  O  the  depth  of 
the  riches  both  of  the  wisdom  and  kiioicledge  of  God  !  how 
unsearchable  are  his  judgments,  and  his  ways  past  finding 
out!  (Rom.  xi.  33.)  The  author  has  well  determined  the 
case  himself,  when  he  says,  ver.  21.  Travra  tic  XP"'"?  ai/rwv 
tKTKTTac  i.  e.  all  things  are  created  for  their  proper  and  pe- 
culiar uses  ;  and  though  we  caimot  now  discover  what  use 
there  may  be  of  some  of  the  creatures,  or  good  in  them, 
yet  time  may  discover  much  benefit  and  excellency  which 
we  see  not.  Later  tunes  have  found  out  the  profitable  use 
of  many  creatures  whereof  former  ages  were  ignorant; 
and  why  may  not  after-times  find  advantage  in  those  things 
which  are  of  no  service  to  us,  because  perhaps  their  vir- 
tues are  unknown  to  us  at  present?  "  Multa  venientis  aevi 
populus  ignota  nobis  sciet."  (Senec.  Nat.  Quaest.) 

At  his  eommandinent  the  waters  stood  as  a  heap,  and  at 
tJie  words  of  his  mouth  the  receptacles  of  waters.']  This  re- 
lates to  the  passage  of  the  Israelites  through  the  Red  Sea 
and  river  Jordan,  ou  both  which  occasions  the  waters  col- 
lected themselves  so  as  to  become  a  heap,  and  opened  a 
way  for  tiie  Hebrews  to  pass  over;  afterward  they  re- 
turned to  their  primitive  state  and  form,  and  took  posses- 
sion of  their  former  reservoirs.  Others  explain  it  of  the 
state  of  the  waters  in  the  beginning;  at  first  God  created 
the  mass  of  waters  as  one  huge  immense  chaos;  afterward 
he  separated  them,  and  placed  them  by  his  word  in  their 
proper  receptacles,  some  above  the  firmament,  and  some 
in  the  great  abyss,  or  bottom  of  the  sea :  agreeably  to  the 
Psalmist's  description.  He  gathereth  the  waters  of  the  sea 
together,  as  it  were  upon  a  heap,  and  layeth  up  the  deep  as 
in  a  treasure-house.  (Psal.  xxxiii.  7.)  And  to  this  Psalm 
the  author  seems  to  allude  in  some  other  passages. 

Ver.  20.  He  seeth  from  everlasting  to  everlasting,  and 
there  is  nothing  wonderful  before  him.  Ver.  22.  His  bless- 
ing covered  the  dry  land  as  a  river,  and  watered  it  as  a 
flood.  Ver.  23.  As  lie  liath  turned  the  waters  into  saltness, 
so  shall  the  heathen  infterit  his  wrath.]  As  God  at  once  com- 
prehends all  times  and  a!l  things,  and  their  very  possibili- 
ties, nothing  which  happens  is  new  or  wonderful  to  him ; 
jmd  as  all  things  and  pensons  are  beneath  his  majesty,  and 
subject  to  his  power,  nothing  can  appear  great  to  him,  or 
give  him  any  .surprise.  Or  the  sense  may  be.  That  nothing 
is  .secret  or  unknown  to  him  ;  for  so  the  Hebrew  word,  as 
Junius  observes,  here  rendered  wonderful,  sometimes  sig- 


nifies. Having  enlarged  upon  God's  knowledge  and  power, 
in  answer  to  the  unreasonable  cavils  of  the  disputers  of 
this  world,  the  wise  man  now  proceeds  to  shew  the  effects 
both  of  God's  goodness  and  of  his  displeasure  ;  that  when 
he  bestows  his  "blessing  upon  any  nation  or  people,  he 
pours  it  out  in  abundance,  and  scatters  his  mercies  with 
profusion:  when  Israel  pleased  him  by  walking  in  his  ways, 
what  a  number  of  blessings  did  he  heap  upon  them,  and 
what  a  variety  of  miracles  did  he  work  in  their  favour,  and 
for  their  safety  and  protection !  On  the  contrary,  when  he 
is  angry,  he  is  mighty  to  punish ;  was  he  displeased  at  the 
wickedness  of  the  old  world?  he  destroyed  it  by  a  flood. 
Was  he  offended  at  the  inhabitants  of  the  five  cities?  he 
burnt  up  their  land,  and  turned  it  into  a  filthy  lake. 

Ver.  24.  As  his  ways  are  plain  unto  the  holy,  so  are  they 
stumbling-blocks  unto  the  wicked.]  Some  apply  this  verse  to 
the  passage  of  the  Israelites  through  the  Red  Sea ;  that  as 
the  way  was  made  plain  and  safe  for  them,  so  to  their  enemies 
it  was  a  stumbling-block,  or  their  ruin  and  destruction.  Or 
the  sense  may  be.  That  the  holy  or  the  true  believers  do  not 
raise  objections  against  God's  works  or  proceedings,  nor 
quarrel  with  his  law,  as  ditficult,  mysterious,  and  obscure  ; 
they  confess,  that  the  woid  of  the  Lord  is  true,  and  all  his 
ivorks  are  faithful  ;  that  it  is  a  lantern  unto  their  feet,  and 
a  light  unto  their  paths  ;  and  being  desirous  to  know  and  to 
do  God's  will,  they  neither  dispute  the  reasonableness  of 
his  laws,  nor  the  methods  of  his  providence,  but  readily 
comply  with  the  directions  of  both.  Whereas  men  of  per- 
verse and  disobedient  tempers  pretend  that  the  way  of  the 
Lord  is  not  equal,  they  repine  at  his  commands  as  griev- 
ous, and  what  is  both  easy  and  equitable  shall  be  matter 
of  offence  to  them.  A  writer  of  profound  erudition  illus- 
trates this  by  the  instance  of  the  Israelites,  to  whom  an- 
ciently the  Mosaical  writings  were  a  most  plain  and  perfect 
rule ;  but  the  later  ones,  in  excuse  for  their  swerving  from 
this  law,  pretended  it  was  too  obscure  and  too  diflicult  to 
be  understood.  This  hypocrisy  Moses  foresaw  would  be 
the  cause  of  their  apostacy,  and  the  beginning  of  all  their 
miseries,  and  therefore  he  laboured  most  earnestly  to  pre- 
vent it;  (Dent.  xxx.  14.)  but  through  perverseness  they  de- 
parted from  this  plain  and  straight  rule,  and  thereby  their 
ways  became  crooked  and  their  actions  unjust.  The  like 
may  be  observed  of  their  obstinacy  with  respect  to  the  gos- 
pel ;  had  they  done  God's  will  revealed  unto  them  in  Moses's 
law,  they  would  have  known  Christ's  doctrine  to  have  been 
of  God ;  but,  as  St.  Peter  observes,  Christ  is  become  a  stone 
of  stumbling,  and  a  rock  of  offence  to  the  disobedient.  (1  Pet. 
ii.  8.  Jackson's  Works,  tom.  i.  b.  ii.) 

Ver.  28.  There  be  spirits  that  are  created  for  vengeance, 
which  in  their  fury  lay  on  sore  strokes;  in  the  time  of 
destruction  they  pour  out  their  force,  and  appease  the  wrath 
of  him  that  made  them.]  I  cannot  agree  with  those  interpret- 
ers who  understand  here  ]jy  -Kvivnara,  winds  or  tempests, 
because  fire,  hail,  famine,  and  the  like  instruments  of  ven- 
geance, immediately  follow ;  it  means  rather  spirits  pro- 
perly so  ceilled,  who  can  indeed  occasionally  bring  fire 
from  heaven,  and  raise  storms  and  tempests,  as  appears 
from  the  history  of  Job.  The  angels  are  God's  ministers, 
as  well  to  execute  his  wrath  as  to  declare  his  favour ;  and 
as  some  are  employed,  tie  (TWTr)jQiav,/or  men's  good  and/)r«- 
servation,  so  others  are  appointod/or  vengeance,  tKriarm  tic 
kSiKjjaa'.     It  was  the  commission  of  the  two  angels.  Gen. 
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xix.  to  destroy  Sodom  and  Gomorrah,  as  well  as  to  save 
Lot  and  his  family;  and  the  angel  of  the  covenant  that  so 
wonderfully  preserved  the  Israelites,  was  the  very  destroy- 
ing angel  that  cut  off  all  the  first-born  of  the  Egyptians. 
There  is  an  angel  of  the  bottomless  pit,  expressly  called 
Apollyon,  from  the  destruction  which  he  makes.  (Rev.  ix. 
11.)  The  expression  of  laying  on  sore  strokes  in  their  fury, 
seems  to  determine  the  sense  of  the  passage  to  devils,  or 
evil  spirits,  who,  iv  tcatoi^  avvrikdag,  when  the  determined 
time  of  vengeance  is  come  against  persons  or  nations,  or 
at  the  great  day  of  judgment,  the  final  consummation  of  all 
things,  and  the  tim«  fixed  for  the  destruction  of  the  wicked, 
are  the  commissioned  instruments  to  torment  them,  not  so 
much  as  they  wish  to  do  according  to  their  malice,  but 
as  much  as  God  permits  them  according  to  the  rules  of 
justice. 

Ver.  29.  Famine  and  death.  Ver.  80.  Teeth  of  wild 
beasts  . .  .  punishing  the  wicked  to  destruction.]  In  the  ori- 
ental languages  the  plague  or  pestilence  which  is  here 
meant  goes  by  the  name  of  death,  and  the  LXX.  sometimes 
translate  the  Hebrew  word  by  ^avarog,  (see  Jer.  xxi.  7. 
xxiv.  10.)  and  the  Chaldee  paraphrast  often  puts  one  for 
the  other.  Mortalitas  is  used  by  St.  Cyprian  as  synony- 
mous to  the  pestilence.  As  to  the  punishment  of  a  wicked 
people  by  the  teeth  of  wild  beasts,  &c.  both  sacred  and 
profane  story  confirm  it.  Not  that  these  beasts,  by  being 
made  the  instruments  of  Divine  vengeance,  had  any  sense 
of  the  wickedness  of  those  they  were  sent  to  destroy :  Jose- 
phus,  speaking  of  the  lions  that  devoured  Daniel's  ac- 
cusers, has  a  very  fanciful  conceit,  viz.  that  it  was  not 
their  anger,  but  the  others'  wickedness,  that  made  them  so 
keen;  and  then  adds  something  very  particular,  g/jXri  yap 
KoL  ToTe  aXoyoiQ,  k.  r.  X.  Nihil  impedit  quin  hominum  ne- 
quitia  etiam  irrationalibus  animalibus  sit  manifesta  ad 
pcenam  exequendam,  Deo  ita  volente.  (Ant.  Jud.  lib.  x. 
cap.  11.)  In  the  following  verse  the  author  represents  all 
these  ministers  of  vengeance  as  animated  and  alive,  as 
listening  to  and  rejoicing  in  their  appointed  work ;  in  man- 
datis  ejus  epulabuntur,  Vulg.  They  shall  feast  themselves 
in  doing  his  will,  and  run  with  readiness  and  delight  where 
he  orders  them,  iIq  xP''"p>  ^^^  *^'^®  "^es  they  are  designed 
for.  Some  copies  have  dg  \tigaQ,  i.  e.  they  shall  be  ready 
at  hand,  like  troops  prepared  to  march  upon  the  first 
notice. 

Ver.  32.  Therefore  from  the  beginning  I  was  resolved, 
and  thought  upon  ihese  things,  and  have  left  them  in  writing.} 
The  wise  man,  ver.  16.  proposed  this  thesis.  That  all  the 
works  of  the  Lord  are  exceeding  good,  &c. ;  which  having 
proved  by  an  induction  of  particulars,  he  concludes  thus  : 
All  that  I  have  hitherto  remarked  confirms  me  in  the  prin- 
ciple which  I,  i^  apxnQ,  at  first  maintained.  I  have  weighed 
and  considered  the  matter  thoroughly  with  myself,  and  have 
now  committed  my  thoughts  to  writing ;  the  sum  whereof 
is,  that  all  the  works  of  God  are  exceeding  good,  and  every 
thing  will  be  found  useful  in  its  proper  season,  so  that  there 
is  no  reason  to  undervalue  any  creature  of  God ;  for  the 
things  which  seem  most  exceptionable  and  mischievous, 
will  in  time  be  acknowledged  to  serve  to  good  purposes. 
Even  the  greatest  plagues  and  scourges  have  their  use,  to 
humble  the  wicked,  and  to  warn  and  exercise  the  faithful : 
and  sinners  themselves,  by  executing  sometimes  the  Di- 
vine purposes  aud  decrees,  serve  to  display  his  justice 


and  almighty  power.  And  therefore  the  conclusion  stand- 
eth  sure,  that  God  is  ever  to  be  adored  by  men  and  angels, 
for  the  numberless  instances  of  his  goodness ;  and  to  be 
praised,  as  St.  Austin  finely  observes,  "  for  all  the  won- 
ders which  we  do  perceive  and  know  in  his  works,  and 
even  for  those  which  we  do  not  know  or  understand  ;  for 
our  life  being  of  so  short  a  continuance,  and  present  to  and 
acquainted  with  but  a  very  inconsiderable  part  of  time  and 
of  the  world,  it  is  impossible  to  comprehend  the  order  and 
the  design  of  that  eternal  wisdom  which  sees  through  all 
times  at  one  view,  and  which,  by  the  innumerable  variety 
of  the  events  of  this  life,  as  by  so  many  links  fastened  toge- 
ther, forms  that  long  chain  of  providence  which  extends 
through  the  succession  of  all  ages." 

t 

CHAP.    XL. 

Ver.  1.  \jrREAT  travail  is  created  for  every  man,  and  a 
heavy  yoke  is  upon  the  sonsof  Adam,  from  the  day  that  they 
go  out  of  their  mother's  womb  till  the  day  that  they  return 
to  the  mother  of  all  things.]  Three  particulars  are  here  men- 
tioned of  the  heavy  yoke  said  to  be  laid  on  all  the  sons  of 
Adam : — 1.  Its  continuance,  that  it  lasts  for  the  term  of  life, 
from  the  day  of  nativity  to  that  of  death.  2.  That  this  yoke 
is  a  composition  of  miseries,  made  up  of  cares,  fears,  de- 
ceitful hopes,  delusive  pleasures,  and  a  continual  dread  of 
death,  which  damps  all  enjoyments.  3.  That  it  is  equally 
the  lot  of  all  men ;  persons  of  all  conditions,  ages,  and 
sexes,  groan  alike  under  it.  St.  Austin  has  beautifully  de- 
scribed it:  "  Parvulos  intuere;  quot  et  quanta  mala  pati- 
antur,  in  quibus  vanitatibus,  cruciatibus,  erroribus,  terro- 
ribus  crescant ;  deinde  jam  grandes,  etiam  Deo  servientes, 
tentat  error  ut  decipiat,  tentat  dolor  aut  labor  ut  frangat, 
tentat  moeror  ut  deprimat,  tentat  superbia  ut  extollat ;  et 
quis  explicet  omnia  festinanter  quibus  gravatur  jugum  super 
filios  Adam?  quod  jugum  non  fuisset,  nisi  delicti  origina- 
lis  meritum  praecessisset."  (Aug.  cont.  Jul.  iv.  16.)  The 
earth,  that  common  and  hospitable  parent,  is  with  great 
propriety  here  called  the  mother  of  all  things :  the  particu- 
lar reasons  for  that  appellation  we  meet  with  in  Pliny, — 
"  Sequitur  terra,  cui  uni  rerum  naturse  partium,  eximia 
propter  merita,  nomen  indidiraus  matemae  venerationis  .  .  . 
quae  nos  nascentes  excipit,  natosque  alit,  semelque  editos 
sustinet,  novissime  complexa  gremio,  jam  a  reliqua  natura 
abdicatos,  turn  maxime  ut  mater  operiens,  nullo  magis 
sacra  merito,  quam  quo  nos  quoque  sacros  facit."  (Lib.  ii. 
cap.  63.) 

Ver.  2.  Their  imagination  of  things  to  come,  and  the  day 
of  death,  [trouble]  their  thoughts,  and  [cause]  fear  of  heart.] 
All  the  copies  have  TovgdiaXoyia/iovc  aiiriov  Koi  <p6(iov  icapSiac, 
tTrivoia  Trpoa^oKloQ,  n/iipa  rtXevTrj^.  The  construction  here  is 
perplexed,  and  chiefly  so,  for  want  of  a  verb  to  connect  the 
whole,  and  give  it  a  determinate  sense,  which  our  transla- 
tors have  attempted  to  supply.  Bossuet  and  the  Tigurine 
version  insert,  dico,  i.  e.  I  mean  their  cares,  fears,  &c.  Gro- 
tius's  conjecture,  that  a>  is  understood,  must  be  allowed 
acute ;  but  even  had  it  been  expressed,  is  it  ever  joined 
with  an  accusative  and  nominative  immediately  following 
each  other  ?  Dr.  Grabe  comes  the  nearest  to  restore  this 
corrupt  passage  by  an  ingenious  conjecture  ;  he  reads,  Bia 
Xoytdfxovg  avTwv  (if  he  had  transposed  roue  would  it  have 
been   amiss?)  icai   ^o/3ov  KupBiat  iirlvoia  irpoaBoKiag  17/ufpac 
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TiXturng-  i.  e.  Life  is  made  miserable  by  their  surmises 
and  fears,  through  the  thoughts  and  apprehension  of  the 
day  of  their  death.  Not  much  unlike  that,  Luke  xxi.  26. 
aTroTpv\6vTwv  avOpwirwv  airb  (pofiov  koI  TrpodoOKiac  twv  iirep- 
\oftivutv. 

Ver.  5.  Wrath  and  envy  .  .  .  and  anger  and  strife,  and  in 
the  time  of  rest  upon  his  bed,  his  night  sleep  doth  change  his 
knowledge.]  There  is  a  great  variety  of  reading  here  in  the 
Greek  copies.  Complut.  has  juijuijua  koX  ipig,  which  Junius 
follows.  Roman  and  Aid.  fii]vi.afxa,  espoused  by  the  Vul- 
gate :  others  fiavia,  or  fii^vifia,  which  Grabe  prefers,  and  is, 
I  conceive,  the  best,  as  it  gives  a  distinct  sense  from  ^vfxoQ, 
mentioned  just  before.  Each  of  these  plagues  alternately 
in  the  daytime  afi'ect  and  distract  the  mind  of  man,  and 
even  in  the  time  of  rest  (for  I  so  understand  koI)  troubles 
and  unquiet  dreams  create  new  whims  and  imaginations, 
and  disturb  his  thought,  -yvwmv  avrov,  his  reasoning  fa- 
culty. The  Tigurine  version  renders  not  improperly,  In- 
genium  cujusque  varie  efficiimt.  Messieurs  of  Port-Royal 
observe  here,  that  the  author,  by  styling  men  the  children 
of  Adam,  points  out  the  original  of  sin,  the  cause  of  all 
their  evils  and  misfortunes.  He  does  not  only  mention  the 
outward  plagues  with  which  it  pleases  God  to  visit  men, 
and  to  which  the  frail  condition  of  mortality  exposes  them, 
but  dwells  chiefly  upon  the  wounds  of  the  spirit,  the  pas- 
sions and  weaknesses  of  the  soul.  Such  who  are  great  or 
rich  may  keep  themselves  from  many  accidents  and  incon- 
veniences in  their  outward  state  which  attend  others,  but 
uneasiness  of  mind,  concern  for  the  present,  fears  for  the 
future,  (especially  the  remembrance  of  death,  xli.  1.)  and 
remorse,  perhaps  for  what  is  past,  together  with  the  other 
passions  here  mentioned,  often  seize  upon  those  most  who 
are  of  a  more  superior  rank  and  fortune  than  others.  Cares 
and  troubles  attend  all ;  from  him  who  is  clothed  in  pur- 
ple, to  him  who  wears  a  coarse  linen  frock,  Vestem  pauper- 
tatis,  as  the  Syriac  well  expresses  it :  but  those  who  fancy 
themselves  the  most  happy  on  account  of  their  state  or 
riches,  have  often  less  content;  and  that  sweet  season  of  rest 
and  repose,  which  nature  seems  to  have  given  to  the  rest 
of  the  world  for  their  refreshment,  is  to  them  frequently  a 
time  of  disquiet  and  uneasiness. 

Ver.  6.  A  little  or  nothing  is  his  rest ;  and  afterward  he 
is  in  his  sleep,  as  in  a  day  of  keeping  watch,  troubled  in  the 
vision  of  his  heart,  as  if  he  were  escaped  out  of  a  battle.] 
'OXi-yov  oic  ovStv,  see  Acts  xxvii.  83.  /urjStv  Trpo(7Xa/3o/u£vot, 
where  /ijjStv  signifies.  Fere  nihil  quidquam:  and  Matt.  xxv. 
29.  Here  are  two  very  beautiful  comparisons  of  a  dis- 
tracted imagination;  either  the  unhappy  person  gets  no 
rest,  and  then  he  is  like  to  a  sentinel  at  his  post,  or  to  one 
set  on  a  watch-tower  to  observe  the  motion  of  the  enemy, 
and  is  continually  looking  about  him,  and  alarmed  with 
every  vision  and  appearance ;  or  he  wakes  out  of  sleep 
through  some  frightful  dream  in  a  hurry  and  confusion, 
and  with  such  impressions  of  horror,  as  if  an  enemy  was 
pursuing  him,  and  he  was  flying  from  the  face  of  him,  tnrh 
xpotTwTTou  TToXifiiov,  foT  SO  I  would  read,  and  not  noXifiov, 
as  the  present  reading  is.  And  thus  the  Arabic :  Similis 
est  fugienti  a  conspectu  inimici.  And  when  he  is  recovered 
from  his  fright,  and  finds  himself  safe  and  out  of  danger, 
he  is  surprised  at  his  vain  fear,  tic  ovSiva  <j>6^ov,  ad  nullum 
limorem,  Vulgate ;  i.  e.  at  his  fear  which  had  no  founda- 
tion. 
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Ver.  8.  [Such  things  happen]  unto  all  flesh,  both  man  and 
beast,  and  that  is  sevenfold  more  upon  sinners.]  That  men 
are  subject  to  all  the  passions  abovementioned,  viz.  to 
fear,  anger,  revenge,  jealousy,  and  uneasiness,  is  agreed 
on  all  hands ;  how  far  beasts  are  influenced  by  some  of 
them  is  a  question,  especially  if  we  deny  them  the  use  of 
reason  and  reflection  :  for  how  can  one  impute  to  them 
passions  which  arise  from  reflex  acts,  from  reasoning  on 
what  is  past,  or  what  is  future?  They  are  manifestly 
afraid  of  death,  are  enraged  at  each  other,  treasure  up  re- 
venge, and  give  evident  tokens  of  jealousy,  and  are  not 
without  symptoms  of  uneasiness,  and  yet  have  no  claim  or 
pretence  to  reason  ;  what  they  do  is  ascribed  to  instinct 
and  mere  natural  inclination.  Grotius,  as  if  sensible  of 
this  objection,  applies  to  this  verse  the  particulars  men- 
tioned in  the  following  ones ;  but  this  solution  I  think  is 
attended  with  as  great  a  difficulty.  For  what  relation  has 
pofi<j>a'ia,  or  the  sword,  to  tlie  brufe  creation,  or  was  it  for 
their  sakes  too  that  the  universal  deluge  happened  ?  Hoe- 
schelius  observes,  that  some  copies  change  the  order  of 
these  calamitous  particulars,  and  place  aifxa  next  pofKpaia' 
(Ezek.  V.  17.  xxviii.  23.  xxxviii.  21,  22.)  but  as  Oavaro^ 
probably  here  means  the  pestilence,  as  in  xxxix.  29.  and 
is  frequently  joined  with  al/ia,  (see  Ezek.  v.  17.  xxviii.  23. 
xxxviii.  22.)  there  is  no  need  of  any  alteration. 

Ver.  11.  All  things  that  are  of  the  earth  shall  turn  to  the 
earth  again;  and  that  which  is  of  the  ivaters  doth  return 
into  the  sea.]  This  is  a  consequence  of  the  sentence  of- 
mortality  pronounced  on  all  mankind  in  Adam;  and  the 
very  name  of  Adam  signifies  one  that  was  taken  out  Of  the 
earth,  and  therefore  naturally  mortal.  It  is  observed  of 
man.  Job  xx.  7.  That  he  shall  perish  for  ever  like  his  own 
dung ;  i.  e.  by  returning  to  earth  again;  and  Eccles.  xii.  7. 
that  the  dust  shall  return  to  the  earth  again  as  it  was. 
Hence  by  a  very  apt  expression  the  grave  is  called  man's 
long  home,  ver.  5.  Domus  sceculi  sui,  his  old  house,  out  of 
j  which  he  tirst  came  forth ;  or  domus  sceculi  may  mean  the 
house  of  generations,  or  of  the  whole  world  in  general,  the' 
abode  from  whence  they  all  came,  and  whither  they  must 
all  return.  The  metaphor  in  the  next  clause  is  manifestly 
taken  from  Eccles.  i.  7.  The  connexion  of  this  with  (he 
foregoing  verses,  though  not  very  discernible,  seems  to  be 
this.  That  the  only  remedy  against  all  the  evils  before  enu- 
merated, is  often  to  think  of  death,  and  provide  for  our 
last  hour;  to  consider  that  all  things  and  persons  naturally 
tend  and  shall  return  to  their  primitive  dust,  when  all  pains 
and  uneasiness  shall  cease,  and  the  reflection  only  of  hav- 
ing behaved  well  in  life  will  give  real  comfort. 

Ver.  13.  The  goods  of  the  unjust  shall  be  dried  up  like  a 
river,  and  shall  vanish  with  a  noise  like  a  great  thunder  in 
lain.  Ver.  14.  While  he  openefh  his  hand,  he  shall  rejoice: 
so  shall  transgressors  come  to  nought.]  The  first  part  is  not 
accurately  expressed ;  for  rivers,  properly  so  called,  are 
not  usually  dried  up.  florajuoc  is  here  used  in  the  sense  of 
Xii/xappog,  see  Job  vi.  15.  to  which  probably  this  refers. 
The  meaning  is,  that  the  goods  of  the  unjust  shall  be  dried 
up  like  a  sudden  land  flood,  qiiasi  torrens,  Syriac ;  and  so 
TTOTaiihc;  is  uscd,  Luke  vi.  49.  Or,  the  author  may  here 
perhaps  allude  to  Prov.  x.  25.  The  second  is  obscurely 
expressed,  for  it  does  not  appear  who  is  meant  in  ver,  14. 
whether  the  unjust  or  the  charitable  person.  As  applied 
to  the  former,  mentioned  in  the  foregoing  verse,  the  sense 
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is,  according  to  all  the  interpreters  almost,  that  an  unjust 
magistrate  or  judge  that  opens  his  hands  to  receive  gifts, 
and  delights  to  enrich  himself  by  acts  of  injustice,  shall  be 
destroyed  in  the  end ;  but  I  must  observe,  that  this  phrase 
is  used  for  giving,  Deut.  xv.  8.  Psal.  civ.  28.  cxlv.  16.  And 
therefore  Bossuct  and  Junius  suppose  the  charitable  or 
merciful  man  to  be  understood,  who  delights  in  acts  of 
kindness  and  beneficence,  and  takes  a  pleasure  while  he 
opens  his  hand  to  do  good.  But  in  this  sense  it  agrees  not 
with  the  latter  part :  if  the  sentences  were  transposed,  and 
that  which  is  now  the  first  subjoined  with  an  adversative 
particle  to  connect  them,  the  meaning  I  conceive  would  be 
altered  for  the  better. 

Ver.  16.  The  weed  growing  upon  every  water  and  bank  of 
a  river,  shall  be  pulled  up  before  all  grassJ]  The  term  axu 
is  purely  of  Egyptian  extraction,  and  signifies,  in  that  lan- 
guage, iXiGJuncus  or  sedge  which  grows  in  marshy  grounds, 
and  on  the  banks  of  the  Nile.  (Hody  de  Vers.  Gra;c.  Aut. 
lib.  ii.)  It  is  used  in  Egypt  chiefly  for  fuel,  and  is  probably 
what  the  evangelist  means  by  xoproi;  roO  aypov,  which  to- 
day is,  and  to-morrow  is  cast  into  the  oven,  Matt.  vi.  30.  It 
is  called  /Bovro/uov,  Job  viii.  11 — 13.  from  whence  this  pas- 
sage was  undoubtedly  taken,  and  the  comparison  both  there 
and  here  is  applied  to  the  destruction  of  the  wicked.  The 
LXX.  by  mistake  make  axti  a  proper  name,  Gen.  xli.  2, 
where  it  means  only  a  meadow.  The  Vulgate  takes  it  for 
a  verb,  and  renders  it  by  sonat,  mistaking  it  for  fixei,  as 
Junius  does  for  axvii,  translating  it  spuma.  The  Syriac 
renders  it  much  better,  Similis  (impius)  alga,  ques  ante 
omnem  herbam  arescit;  i.  e.  which  withers  before  all  grass, 
either  as  coming  soon  to  maturity,  and  so  decaying  apace 
afterward,  which  agrees  with  what  the  Scripture  says  of 
the  short-lived  prosperity  of  the  wicked ;  or,  as  fuel  cut 
down,  dried  up,  and  withered,  which  agrees  yet  better.  Or 
If  the  sense  may  be.  That  the  weeds  by  the  water-side  and 
within  its  banks  are  soon  cut  down,  as,  where  water  is 
precious,  sucking  it  up,  or  however  stopping  its  course. 
Thus  do  rapacious  persons,  mentioned  ver.  12.  and  such 
shall  be  their  fate ;  whereas  liberal  ones  are  represented  as 
watering  the  ground  round  them.  The  sense  of  the  con- 
text from  ver.  12.  to  ver.  18.  is  briefly  this.  That  wickedness 
appears  happy  and  successful  for  a  little  while,  but  it  soon 
vanishes  and  disappears ;  all  the  gains  of  the  wicked  are 
like  a  hasty  rain  which  is  soon  dried  up,  or  the  thunder 
which  is  gone  as  soon  as  it  is  perceived  and  heard.  They 
please  themselves  indeed  with  the  spoils  of  injustice,  but 
they  shall  do  tjjem  no  good,  and  their.end  shall  be  to  perish. 
And  even  those  they  leave  behind  them  shall  not  continue 
long,  or  take  deep  root,  they  shall  be  like  trees  that  grow 
upon  the  top  of  a  barren  rock,  exposed  to  the  assault  of 
every  wind:  or  like  some  worthless  weed  on  the  bank- 
side,  which  is  plucked  up  and  cast  away,  sooner  than  any 
other  that  has  some  use  or  value  in  it.  Works  of  mercy, 
on  the  contrary,  are  like  a  fruitful  garden,  which  God  has 
blessed,  and  whose  fruits  shall  be  as  lasting  as  they  are 
inviting  and  lovely. 

Ver.  18.  To  labour,  and  to  be  content  with  that  a  man 
hath,  is  a  sweet  life  ;  but  lie  that  findeth  a  treasure  is  above 
them  both.]  The  Greek  literally  is.  The  life  of  a  contented 
labourer  is  sweet;  but  then  to  what  does  both  relate? 
Something  seems  here  wanting ;  for  there  must  be  at  least 
two  particulars  to  which  a  third  is  compared.    Grotius 


thinks  KOI  is  wanting  here,  which,  indeed,  the  Tigurine  ver- 
sion inserts ;  and  our  translators  seem  to  have  followed  a 
copy  which  had  such  a  connective  particle.  The  Vulgate 
renders  without  it,  and  makes  no  comparison :  Vita  sibi 
sufficientis  aperarii  condulcabitur,  et  in  ea  invenies  tliesau- 
rum.  Messieurs  of  Port-Royal,  to  form  the  comparison, 
insert  or.  The  life  of  the  labourer,  or  of  him  who  is  content 
with  what  helms,  is  sweet;  but  he  that  hath  both  together, 
is  as  one  that  findeth  a  treasure ;  and  instance  in  the  pri- 
mitive hermits,  who  took  pleasure  in  labouring  with  their 
hands,  and  were  not  only  contented  to  satisfy  their  own 
necessities  by  painful  travail,  but  contributed  to  relieve 
those  of  others ;  hereby  gaining  a  double  treasure,  that  of 
humility,  so  contrary  to  the  spirit  of  the  world,  and  of  cha- 
rity, which  delights  to  do  good  to  others  at  its  own  ex- 
pense. Vatablus  explains  it,  He  that  findeth  a  treasure, 
i.  e.  that  hath  a  competency  or  fortune  left  him,  or,  as  Calmet 
farther  explains  it,  who  comes  suddenly  to  be  rich  without 
any  fatigue  to  himself  or  injustice  to  others,  is  happier  than 
a  labouring  man,  or  any  one  that  is  content  with  what  is 
of  his  own  getting.  Bossuet  thinks  all  these  senses  low, 
and  by  a  treasure,  to  which  the  preference  is  here  given,  be 
understands  the  treasure  of  righteousness,  Prov.  xxi.  20. 
or  of  wisdom,  Wisd.  vii.  14.  as  Junius  does  by  it  that  of 
mercifulness,  mentioned  in  the  former  verse.  The  oriental 
versions  give  still  a  different,  but  agreeable  sense :  That 
bountifulness  being  as  a  fruitful  garden,  he  that  shews  him- 
self charitable  by  repeated  acts  of  kindness,  shall  enrich 
himself  thereby,  shall  be  as  one  that  findeth  a  treasure. 

Ver.  19.  Children  and  the  building  of  a  city  continue  a 
man's  name;  but  a  blameless  wife  is  counted  above  them 
both.^  i.  e.  Posterity  called  by  the  name  of  their  ancestors, 
or  a  people  by  that  of  their  founder,  as  the  Persidae, 
Romani,  &c.  and  cities  called  by  the  names  of  their  con- 
querors, or  first  establishers,  as  Alexandria,  Seleucia,  An- 
tiochia,  continue  the  glory  of  such  to  late  generations ;  but 
a  woman  of  great  accomplishments,  and  who  in  the  con- 
jugal state  shines,  as  well  as  in  other  parts  of  her  charac- 
ter, is  as  excellent  in  her  way :  lier  husband  is  known  in  the 
gates,  when  he  sitteth  among  the  elders  of  the  land:  (Prov. 
xxxi.)  such  were  Esther,  Judith,  Deborah,  Jael,  Artemisia, 
Zenobia,  &c.  who  were  as  well  the  glory  of  their  times  as 
the  comfort  of  their  husbands.  The  wise  man's  meaning 
here,  says  Calmet,  is  not  that  a  blameless  wife  is  more  ca- 
pable of  immortalizing  her  spouse,  than  a  series  of  de- 
scendants from  a  noble  stock,  or  the  founding  of  a  kingdom 
or  a  city,  but  that  she  is  a  blessing  preferable  to  either.  In 
the  following  verse  he  gives  wisdom  the  preference  (which 
in  the  sapiential  books  is  described  as  a  lovely  and  beau- 
tiful female)  to  all  outward  satisfactions,  as  piety,  or  the 
study  of  it,  gives  more  pleasure  to  the  soul,  than  wine  and 
music  at  an  entertainment  to  the  senses.  The  pleasures 
of  the  understanding  are  always  superior  to  tliose  of  the 
body:  by  the  former  we  approach  to  and  resemble  the 
Deity ;  by  the  latter,  especially  the  abuse  of  them,  we  de- 
generate into  and  act  like  the  beasts.  St.  Austin  has  the 
like  sentiment :  "  Delectatio  cordis  humani  de  lumine  ve- 
ritatis,  de  afiluentia  sapientiae ;  non  invenitur  voluptas  cui 
possit  aliqua  ex  parte  comparari."   (Serra.  139.) 

Ver.  22.  Thine  eye  desireth  favour  and  beauty  ;  but  more 
than  both,  com  when  it  is  green.]  Xoqiv  naX  icaXXoe.  For 
some  copies  omit  aov.    The  eye  is  pleased  in  beholding 
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artificial  symmetry  and  proportion  (for  so  I  would  render 
Xapiv,  rather  than  favour,  according  to  the  common  accept- 
ation of  it),  whether  of  building,  statues,  pictures,  &c.  but 
more  so  in  contemplating  the  beauty  of  nature  even  in 
minute  things,  whose  colour  and  simplicity  it  is  beyond 
the  power  of  art  to  come  up  to  or  imitate  ;  such  as  is  ob- 
servable in  green  corn,  a  blade  of  grass,  or  the  lilies  of 
the  field,  of  which  Wisdom  itself  pronounced,  that  even 
Solomon  in  all  his  glory  was  not  so  beautifully  arrayed. 
(Luke  xii.  27.)  Amongst  the  natural  entertainments  of 
sight,  the  wise  man  says,  that  the  eye  is  most  delighted 
with  what  is  green,  as  it  refreshes  the  sight,  and  assists  its 
weakness,  according  to  Pliny's  observation  on  this  colour : 
"  Nullius  coloris  aspectus  est  jucundior ;  ideo  herbas  vi- 
rentes,  frondesque  avide  spectamus."  (Lib.  xxxvii.  cap.l.) 
In  this  Grotius  acquiesces.  Bossuet  makes  the  reason  of 
the  preference  to  be, — that  the  green  leaves  of  trees,  &c. 
are  successively  renewing,  whereas  the  perfection  of  art  is 
impaired  by  time.  Junius  thinks  that  com  was  particularly 
instanced  in,  because  it  contains  utile  dulci,  what  is  ser- 
viceable to  the  necessities  of  life,  as  well  as  agreeable  in 
outward  appearance. 

Ver.  28.  My  son,  lead  not  a  beggar's  life,  for  better  is  it 
to  die  than  to  beg.}  The  author  here  speaks  of  begging, 
according  to  the  notion  which  the  Jews  had  of  it,  by  whom 
it  was  regarded  as  a  curse  of  God  for  some  ofl"ence  given 
to  him.  And,  indeed,  God  does  threaten  the  extremity  of 
want  to  the  transgressors  of  his  commandments.  Nor 
could  the  Psalmist  think  of  a  greater  curse  upon  the 
%vicked,  than  when  he  says.  Let  their  children  be  vaga- 
bonds, and  beg  their  bread;  let  them  seek  it  also  out  of  deso- 
late places.  (Psal.  cix.  9.)  When  a  state  of  poverty  is  de- 
cried or  discommended  in  the  Scripture,  it  is  to  be  under- 
stood generally  of  such  poverty  as  men  have  brought  upon 
themselves  by  idleness,  or  evil  conduct,  than  which  death 
is  more  eligible.  The  Scripture  throughout  expresses  an 
abhorrence  of  idleness,  and  consequently  must  condemn  a 
vagabond  or  begging  life,  which  proceeds  generally  from 
laziness.  AVe  may  understand  our  author  here,  as  if  one 
who  followed  this  trade  was  not  worthy  or  fit  to  live ;  ac- 
cording to  that  of  St.  Paul,  If  any  will  not  labour,  neither 
let  him  eat,  2  Thess.  iii.  10.  for  every  one  should  be  made 
sensible,  and  acknowledge,  that  he  ought  to  work  in  the 
manner  and  way  that  he  is  most  capable  of,  and  that  it  is 
the  lot  and  penance  which  God  has  imposed  upon  all  man- 
kind since  the  entrance  of  sin  :  that  St.  Paul  laboured 
with  his  own  hands,  as  well  as  enjoined  it  to  others.  Nor 
is  the  receiving  carnal  things,  which  he  thinks  both  equi- 
table and  reasonable,  by  such  as  impart  spiritual  things,  to 
be  looked  upon  as  begging,  which  is  only  the  discharge  of 
a  debt,  a  proper  return  for  the  other's  labour.  It  is  ob- 
servable our  Saviour  condemns  a  wandering  begging  life, 
when  he  orders  his  disciples  not  to  go  from  house  to  house, 
but  to  continue  in  the  same  they  first  entered  into,  and  there 
to  refresh  themselves,  adding  this  reason,  that  the  labourer 
is  worthy  of  his  hire,  Luke  x.  7. 

Ver.  25).  The  life  of  him  that  dependeth  on  another  man's 
table  is  not  to  be  counted  for  a  life:  for  he  polluteth  himself 
with  other  men's  meat ;  but  a  wise  man,  well  nurtured,  will 
beware  thereof}  'Av^p  ftXiTtwv  dg  aWorpiav  TpawiKav,  ouk 
irrriv  avTi^  o  (iiog  Iv  Xoyirriu^  ^wijc"  aXiayqrrti  rrfv  \pv)(^]v  avrov 
iv  iSiafiamv  aXXorpioig.     As  fiXlTrw  is  here  used  in  the  sense 


of  (Xtt'iZu),  as  the  Syriac  and  our  version  rightly  take  it,  so 
tXtriZw  is  in  Scripture  taken  in  the  sense  of  jiXiirw,  Psal. 
cxlv.  15.  ot  6(j>daXfibliravTiov  ug  cri  iXiriZovm,  wher«  the  mar- 
ginal reading  is.  The  eyes  of  all  look  upon  thee.  The 
description  here  belongs  to  the  parasite,  who  lives  at  the 
pleasure,  and  is  a  slave  to  the  table,  of  another  ;  and  only 
so  long  lives,  or  rather  subsists,  as  that  other  shall  please 
to  give  him  room  or  refreshment.  His  life  is  not  to  be 
reckoned  life,  in  the  true  estimate  of  living,  iv  Xoyiofiw  ^w^c- 
His  subsistence  is  precarious,  as  it  depends  upon  the  will 
and  humour  of  another ;  he  renders  himself  contemptible 
by  his  obsequiousness  and  fawning,  and  is  forced  to  sub- 
mit to  a  thousand  meannesses  to  accomplish  his  end,  and 
gain  admittance  and  sustenance.  'AXt<ry//(Ta  4ivxnv  iv  iBia- 
juamv  aXXoTpioig,  the  Vulgate  badly  renders,  alit  animam 
suam  cibis  alienis;  the  sense  is  much  stronger,  and  our 
translators  give  it  more  truly.  It  is  a  metaphor  taken  from 
eating  forbidden  meats,  and  particularly  the  dSwXoOvTa,  or 
things  offered  to  idols,  whereby  legal  pollution  was  con- 
tracted. It  does  not  imply  pollution  only  in  general,  but  that 
species  in  particular,  which  arises  from  unlawful  eating  and 
drinking.  (See  Dan.  i.  8.  Mai.  i.  7.)  Not  to  oiTend  in  this  re- 
spect, or  subject  himself  to  the  danger  of  it,  will  be  the  en- 
deavour of  every  man  who  is  well  bred,  or  well  instrijcted, 
or  well  disposed,  for  avrjp  imratSiVfiivoc;  may  signify  any  or 
all  of  these. 

Ver.  30.  Begging  is  sweet  in  the  mouth  of  the  shameless, 
but  in  his  belly  shall  burn  a  fire.}  'Ev  (rro/iaTi  avaidovc- 
'Ava(§77c  means  here  a  beggar,  who  is  impudently  impor- 
tunate, and  will  take  no  denial,  and  is  here  used  in  its  pro- 
per and  original  sense.  It  is  not  want  merely,  but  a  bold 
and  clamorous  expression  of  it,  which  is  here  condemned. 
The  sense  is,  That  the  professed  beggar  loses  all  shame,  he 
makes  a  mere  trade  of  it,  and  will  not  resolve  nor  be  per- 
suaded to  work,  to  get  his  living,  and  ease  his  necessity. 
This  experience  abundantly  confirms  in  all  those  vagrants, 
who  infest  cities  and  countries ;  they  will  not  quit  that 
course  of  life,  however  enticed  by  good  offers,  or  threat- 
ened with  hard  usage.  Nay,  will  sometimes  even  threaten 
others  themselves,  if  not  relieved  at  the  time,  or  in  the  man- 
ner, they  expect.  They  love  better  to  live  in  shameful 
loitering  idleness,  though  exposed  to  a  thousand  inconve- 
niences and  wants,  than  to  alter  their  way  of  life,  and  gain 
a  livelihood  by  honest  means  and  labour.  Plato,  in  the  or- 
dering of  his  republic,  expressly  enjoins  the  magistrates  to 
drive  them  out  of  all  towns,  that  the  country  might  be  alto- 
gether free  from  such  cattle.  (Lib.  xi.  de  Leg.)  Grotius 
understands  by  ttiiq  here  great  voraciousness  and  greediness, 
and  Bossuet  the  extremity  of  hunger.  This  metaphor  is  not 
unusual  in  the  poets.  Thus  Ovid  in  bis  fine  description  of 
fames,  or  hunger, 

"Furit  ardor  edendi. 


Perquc  avidas  fauces,  immensaque  viscera  regnat. 

Utque  rapax  ignis  non  unquam  alimenta  recusat, 
Innumerasque  faces  cremat,  et  quo  copia  major 
Est  data,  plura  cupit."  (Metamorph.) 

Junius  understands  it  of  the  curse  of  God,  and  the  fire  of 
his  wrath,  that  shall  consume  gluttons;  and  others  expound 
it  of  bodily  diseases,  which  are  usually  the  consequence  of 
intemperance. 
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CHAP.    XLI. 

Ver.  1.  \J  DEATH,  how  bitter  is  the  remembrance  of  thee, 
to  a  man  that  liveth  at  rest  in  his  possessions,  unto  the  man 
that  hath  nothing  to  vex  him!  ....  Ver.  2.  O death,  accept- 
able is  thy  sentence  to  the  needy,  and  unto  him  whose  strength 
faileth,  that  is  now  in  the  last  age.  and  is  vexed  with  all 
things  /]  How  beautiful  is  this  contrast  of  the  wise  man's  ! 
Death,  says  he,  is  considered  as  a  most  sovereign  evil,  as 
the  greatest  of  misfortunes,  by  one  in  flourishing  circum- 
stances, and  in  the  bloom  of  years,  and  vigour  of  constitu- 
tion. A  state  of  affluence  is  so  engaging,  and  has  so  many 
charms  and  endearments,  that  it  steals  men's  aflections,  and 
binds  those  chains  more  strongly  which  fasten  them  to  the 
earth,  and  their  mortal  prisons  ;  and  when  death  approaches 
to  break  and  dissolve  them,  the  ungrateful  prospect  gives 
horror  and  uneasiness,  and  the  faster  the  earthly  knot  was 
tied,  the  greater  will  be  the  pain  and  unwillingness  at  the 
separation.  Diogenes  rallies  Alexander  the  Great  in  the 
shades,  and  asks  how  he  could  patiently  bear  the  thoughts 
of  being  there,  when  he  remembered  the  happiness,  glory, 
and  state  he  was  possessed  of  on  the  earth,  the  quitting  his 
owfiaTO<j>vXaKaf;,  VTra(nri<TTa<;,  aarpcnrag,  rifiriv  Koi  So^av.  (Luc. 
Dial.)  And  indeed  that  mighty  conqueror  himself,  thatso 
often  despised  death  in  the  field,  when  he  was  struck  with 
a  mortal  disease  in  Babylon,  and  had  death  in  his  view, 
betrayed  an  inglorious  panic  ;  his  palace  was  filled  with 
priests  and  diviners,  and  no  superstition,  says  Plutarch,  was 
so  sottish,  but  he  used  it  to  preserve  himself.  And  the  exit 
of  this  conqueror  of  the  world  shews  the  impartiality  of 
death  in  making  no  distinction.  Some  critics  observe, 
that  in  those  words  of  St.  Luke  xvi.  22.  airidavt  Se  koi 
6  TrXovmoc,  there  is  a  particular  beautiful  emphasis  in  icai, 
intimating,  that  as  rich  as  he  was  his  riches  could  not  keep 
him  from  the  power  of  the  grave.  On  the  contrary,  to  one 
in  poverty,  sunk  with  misfortunes,  and  overwhelmed  with 
grief,  or  to  the  person  stooping  under  the  burden  of  decre- 
pit old  age,  death  is  esteemed  as  (he  end  of  all  pain  and 
misery,  and  as  a  seasonable  relief  and  good.  As  nothing 
ties  him  to  the  earth,  he  looks  upon  death,  especially  the 
good  man  that  is  departing,  with  a  composed  countenance, 
and  his  approach  to  it  is  attended  with  hope  and  pleasure ; 
he  considers  it  as  the  haven  of  his  shattered  bark,  as  the 
final  period  of  all  his  vexations,  and  the  agreeable  passage 
to  a  better  and  more  welcome  life,  and  he  rightly  estimates 
the  exchange,  when  it  shall  happen  to  be,  as  it  really  is  to 
those  that  die  in  the  Lord,  a  substantial  gain.  How  much 
•  nobler  is  a  contempt  of  life,  proceeding  from  such  a  princi- 
ple, than  that  of  the  conceited  stoic,  who,  either  from  an  af- 
fected insensibility  under  the  evils  of  life,  or  the  mere  want 
of  its  good  things,  defies  and  laughs  at  death  ?  The  conclu- 
sion we  should  draw,  and  (he  use  we  should  make  of  the 
remembrance  of  death,  whicli  will  unavoidably  intrude  it- 
self into  all  breasts,  is,  not  to  shrink  from  it  abjectly,  but  to 
reconcile  ourselves  to  it,  to  familiarize  the  thoughts  of  it  by 
meditation  and  reflection,  and  to  prepare  for  it  by  dying 
daily  to  the  world. 

Ver.  3.  Fear  not  the  sentence  of  death,  remember  them 
that  have  been  before  thee,  and  tluit  come  after,  for  this  is  the 
sentence  of  the  Lord  over  all  flesh.  Ver.  4.  And  why  art  thou 
against  the  pleasure  of  the  Most  High  ?     There  is  no  inqui- 


sition in  the  grave,  whether  thou  have  lived  ten,  or  a  hundred, 
or  a  tliousand  years.]  Kpi'/xa  would  be  as  properly  rendered 
condemnation;  this  is  the  condemnation  from  the  Lord  upon 
all  the  descendants  of  Adam,  who  received  their  sentence 
of  mortality  in  his :  and  this  may  be  one  reason,  that,  though 
the  first  fathers  of  the  world  lived  so  long,  yet  it  is  noted  of 
those  that  lived  the  longest,  that  at  length  they  died,  to  shew 
that  this  sentence  of  God  is  infallible  and  irreversible,  and 
that  he  will  be  found  true  in  whatsoever  he  decrees.  The 
law  of  the  Most  High,  in  this  respect,  admits  of  no  excep- 
tion ;  we  are  not  better  than  so  many  others  that  have  gone 
before  us,  or  than  those  that  will  follow  after  us,  why  should 
we  therefore  expect  an  exemption,  or  be  so  alarmed  at  what 
must  necessarily  happen?  The  great  number  that  sufler 
alike,  and  undergo  the  same  fate  with  us,  should  diminish 
and  take  off  the  horror,  and  the  insignificancy  and  unser- 
viceableness  of  the  fear  ought  to  encourage  us  against  the 
danger ;  as  in  a  battle,  where  there  "is  only  a  probability  of 
death,  despair  drives  away  all  fear,  and  turns  it  into  bravery 
and  courage.  Seneca  has  a  pertinent  observation  on  the 
occasion,  "  Stultum  est  timere  quod  vitare  non  possis. 
Stultum  est  dolere  in  ejusmodi  conditione  te  esse,  in  qua 
nemo  non  est ;  solatium  est  grande  cum  universo  uni  rapi." 
(De  Provid.  cap.  5.)  Another  motive  to  reconcile  us  to 
the  thoughts  of  death  is,  that  long  life  is  far  from  being 
always  desirable  ;  it  may  perhaps  occasion  our  sharing  in 
more  misfortunes,  or  only  serve  to  increase  the  number  of 
our  sins.  The  inquiry  in  the  other  world  will  not  be  how 
long,  or  how  little,  persons  have  lived  here  ;  none  will  then 
envy  or  reproach  others  about  the  number  of  years,  or  the 
state  and  condition  they  lived  in  upon  earth ;  but  the  grand 
inquisition  will  be,  which  no  age  or  quality  can  escape,  how 
they  behaved  themselves  here,  how  their  stewardship  was 
managed,  and  their  time  improved ;  how  tlie  account  stood 
at  the  very  instant  of  death ;  for  after  that  there  will  not 
be  any  possibility  of  altering,  changing,  or  correcting  what 
is  past. 

Ver.  6.  The  children  of  sinners  are  abominable  children, 
and  they  that  are  conversant  in  the  dwelling  of  the  ungodly. ] 
The  evil  example  and  bad  principles  of  parents  have  an 
influence  upon  the  conduct  and  sentiments  of  their  chil- 
dren ;  and  as  vice  spreads  and  grows  worse  in  every  gene- 
ration, the  son  of  a  wicked  father  is  generally  more  aban- 
doned and  corrupt.  The  last  clause  is  but  indillerently 
rendered ;  the  sense  according  to  the  Greek  is,  That  the 
children  of  sinners,  as  being  born  corrupt  and  with  evil 
dispositions,  seek  out  for  loose  companions  like  them- 
selves, and  are  chiefly  conversant  with  the  wicked,  and  in 
such  places  of  infamy  as  they  resort  to. 

Ver.  7.  The  cltildren  will  comjjlain  of  an  ungodly  father, 
because  they  shall  be  reproached  for  his  sake.}  A  parent  who 
bestows  nothing  better  upon  his  children  than  the  sad  lot 
of  a  spurious  birth,  and  the  ignominy  and  contempt  which 
generally  attend  it,  is  to  be  looked  upon  rather  as  an  enemy 
than  a  father ;  and  he  that  gives  his  lawful  issue  no  better 
inheritance  than  the  poison  of  a  bad  example,  and  makes 
them  the  children  of  wrath  by  the  loose  maxims  which  he 
instils  into  them,  and  his  evil  communication  before  them, 
or,  by  giving  them  too  much  liberty,  permits  them  knowingly 
to  follow  evil  courses  without  restraint,  is  he  not  rather  a  , 
murderer  than  a  father  ?  But  such  parents  as  encourage 
their  children  in  vice  or  lewdness,  that  are  themselves  the 
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seducers  and  betrayers  of  their  innocence,  that  teach  them 
to  sin,  and  perhaps  sin  together  with  them ;  are  not  such 
Hnnatural  tempers  very  fiends  ?  We  read  with  astonishment 
of  those  merciless  parents  that  offered  with  their  own  hands 
souls  destitute  of  help  in  sacrifice  to  Moloch ;  ( Wisd.  xii.  9.) 
and  are  such  as  initiate  their  own  children  into  impure  or 
Bacchanalian  rites,  less  wicked  and  barbarous  ?  Will  not 
such  unhappy  ones  rise  in  judgment  against  and  accuse 
their  parents,  at  ^he  great  tribunal,  of  cruelty  and  inhuman- 
ity, and  be  loud  ivitnesses  of  wickedness  against  them  in  the 
day  of  their  trial?    (Wisd.  iv.  6.) 

Ver.  8.  Woe  be  unto  you,  ungodly  men.  .  .  .for  if  you  in- 
crease, it  sliall  be  to  your  destruction.  Ver.  9.  And  if  you 
be  born,  you  shall  be  born  to  a  curse:  and  if  you  die,  a  curse 
shall  be  your  portion.'^  The  wise  man  here  addresses  him- 
,  self  to  the  wicked,  whose  birth  at  first,  as  it  was  thought  a 
curse,  so  their  death  will  end  with  one.  It  had  been  better 
for  persons  with  such  evil  dispositions  never  to  have  been 
bom,  than  to  be  born  and  live  in  continual  sin,  and  be  eter- 
nally miserable.  Was  it  not  to  be  wished  that  such  men  as 
Cain,  Jeroboam,  Antiochus  Epiphanes,  Judas,  Simon  Ma- 
gus, Maxentius,  &c.  and  other  wicked  and  notorious  sin- 
ners, had  never  seen  light?  The  author  of  the  book  of 
Wisdom  describes  the  Canaanites,  in  like  manner,  as  a 
naughty  generation,  or  accursed  seed  from  the  beginning, 
(xii.  10.)  Grotius  finds  fault  with  the  present  reading  of  the 
Greek,  and  restores  it  thus,  'Eav  jap  ir\r}9vv6riTe,  hq  awwXiiav 
•ysiniutTe,  Koi  iav  aTroOarrjre,  tic  Karapav  fXipta^ijatTi'  i.  C.  If  ve 
increase  by  a  multitude  of  children,  ye  shall  beget  them  to 
their  destruction ;  and  when  ye  die,  ye  shall  be  ranked  among 
the  cursed.  In  the  following  verse,  many  copies  omit  c'itto 
Kordpaq,  and  the  sense  indeed  seems  better  without  it;  that 
as  earth  returns  to  earth,  so  evil  as  naturally  to  the  evil. 

Ver.  16.  Therefore  be  shamefaced  according  to  my  word; 
for  it  is  not  good  to  retain  all  shamefacedness,  neither  is  it 
altogether  approved  in  every  thing.}  Ov  yap  i<m  Traaav  alcrxii- 
»'»)v  Sia<pv\au,ai  kuXov,  koi  ov  wavra  Traaiv  cv  Triorei  ivSoKifiHTai. 
Various  are  the  senses  of  this  last  clause.  Bossuet  renders 
with  the  Vulgate :  All  things  are  not  to  be  approved  of  in 
all,  or  by  all,  or  are  not  equally  profitable  or  delightful  to 
all.  The  Geneva  version  has.  Neither  are  all  things  allowed 
as  faithful  in  all  men.  Grotius  has  still  a  different  sense. 
Nor  is  it  commendable  to  be  altogether  incredulous,  or  to 
disbelieve  everything,  and  reads  uTrttrrav  instead  ofivniaTu. 
But  I  conceive,  as  the  author  proceeds  in  the  remainder  of 
the  chapter  to  lay  down  divers  rules,  not  only  to  distinguish 
that  which  is  shameful  from  that  which  is  not  so,  but  also 
to  set  down  the  degrees  and  circumstances  which  enhance 
the  turpitude  of  any  action;  that  this  verse  should  be  con- 
sidered as  the  entrance  upon  that  subject,  and  the  sense  to 
be.  That  there  are  some  instances  when  we  should  not  be 
ashamed,  and  some  when  we  should,  for  it  is  not  good  dia- 
it>v\aTTttv  to  avoid  all  shame  [so  Grotius  understands  the 
word,  and  so  it  is  used,  Prov.vi.  24.  and  elsewhere];  for  that 
there  is  a  commendable  shame  this  author  has  determined, 
iv.  21.  which  seems  indeed  to  be  a  better  rendering,  than 
that  of  our  version,  and  makes  the  whole  clearer  and  more 
consistent;  viz.  That  it  is  neither  good  to  avoid  all  shame, 
because  there  is  a  shame  which  is  a  glory  and  grace,  nor  is 
shame  to  be  approved  of  in  every  person,  or  on  every  occa- 
sion, because  there  is  a  faulty  and  a  criminal  shame.  This 
in  confirmed  by  what  follows  in  this  and  the  next  chapter. 


where  the  wise  man  instances  in  several  particulars,  and 
shews  when  and  of  what  things  we  ought  or  ought  not  to  be 
ashamed. 

Ver.  17.  Be  ashamed  of  whoredom  before  father  and  mo- 
ther, and  of  a  lie  before  a  prince  or  a  great  man.}  Alaxvvia- 
6t  airb  irarpbg  Trtpi  iropvdaQ.  'Atto  is  here  used  in  the  sense 
of  coram,  denoting  the  person,  before  whom  the  offence  is 
committed,  (see  1  John  ii.  28.)  and  so  answers  to  ^J3D  among 
the  Hebrews,  a  facie,  in  conspectu,  as  inpl,  which  follows 
here,  denotes  the  matter  of  the  sin.  Some  Latin  copies 
have  propter,  i.  e.  upon  account  of  the  relation  or  dignity 
of  such  persons.  As  fornication  or  any  indecent  act  or 
word  in  the  presence  of  parents,  or  in  such  an  open  man- 
ner or  place  as  may  come  to  their  knowledge,  for  so  far  it 
may  be  extended,  betrays  a  contempt  of  them,  and  must 
occasion  great  concern  to  them;  so,  with  respect  to  truth, 
as  great  a  regard  should  be  had  to  princes,  who  may  be 
considered  as  fathers  too  in  their  public  capacity,  and  as 
their  persons  and  office  are  sacred,  they  have  a  right  not  to 
be  imposed  upon  by  any  falsehood.  What  Terence  says  of 
private  parents  may  include  also  civil  ones;  "  Qui  mentiri 
aut  fallere  instituit  patrem  aut  matrem,  tanto  magis  aude- 
bit  caeteros."  Here  is  a  great  hiatus  in  the  oriental  ver- 
sions; scarce  one  of  the  particulars  from  this  place  to 
ver.  9.  of  the  next  chapter  is  taken  any  notice  of,  which, 
according  to  Jansenius,  are  no  less  than  fourteen  subjects 
of  real  shame,  very  different  from  each  other.  Some  are 
crimes,  others  only  faults,  more  or  less  considerable,  ac- 
cording to  the  circumstances  of  them.  There  are  others, 
which  are  rather  instances  of  inadvertence  and  incivility, 
than  sins,  properly  speaking,  against  God. 

Ver.  18.  Of  an  offence  before  a  judge  and  ruler,  of  iniquity 
before  a  congregation  and  people.}  nXji/ijuAtta  means  here 
some  open  misbehaviour  or  crime  before  persons  in  office, 
whose  authority  and  dignity,  as  they  demand  a  respectful 
obedience,  so  will  they  be  sure  to  punish  what  gives  any 
offence  in  their  presence,  and  make  an  immediate  example 
of  such  as  seem  to  disrespect  and  slight  them.  Crimes 
done  covertly,  not  being  known,  have  often  the  good  for- 
tune to  escape  punishment;  but  such  as  are  done  perhaps 
in  the  court  of  justice,  or  in  the  very  verge  of  it,  in  a  bold 
and  daring  manner,  or  contemptuous  and  profane  words 
spoken  in  the  hearing  of  the  public  magistrate,  being  so 
many  instances  of  defiance,  as  well  as  folly,  are  sure  to  be 
punished,  as  such  an  insult  deserves.  By  avvaywyrt  some 
understand  the  great  Sanhedrin,  and  by  avofxia,  sedition. 
Others  think  any  public  injury  against  the  good  of  the  state 
to  be  here  meant,  in  which  may  be  included  evil  counsels 
and  designs,  threats,  conspiracies,  and  attempts  upon  the 
laws,  privileges,  and  liberties  of  a  people,  which  occasion 
jealousy  and  clamour,  and  often  bring  down  public  punish- 
ment upon  such  as  have  been  suspected  of  a  design  to  in- 
fringe them.  History  abounds  with  examples  of  impeach- 
ments and  proscriptions  of  bad  patriots,  and  sometimes  the 
people  have  been  so  exasperated  against  the  supposed 
enemies  of  their  country,  as  to  assassinate,  stone,  or  other- 
wise destroy  them.  One  sees  by  the  example  of  Rehoboam, 
king  of  Judah,  how  dangerous  it  is  to  provoke  the  people 
by  any  imprudent  answer  or  threatening  language.  (1  Kings 
xii.  14.)  The  advice  seems  nearly  the  same  with  that  vii.  7. 
(See  note  on  it.)  'ASoc/a,  which  follows,  is  not  to  be  used 
even  towards  a  stranger,  but  the  relations  v.e  may  be  en- 
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gaged  in  will  claim  even  beyond  strict  justice.  Something 
is  due  to  our  acquaintance,  more  to  our  friends,  but  most 
to  a  partner,  who  may  be  considered  as  our  other  self. 

Ver.  19.  And  of  theft  in  regard  of  the  place  where  thou 
sojoumest,  and  in  regard  of  the  tndh  of  God  and  his  cove- 
nant.^ 'Airo  Toirov  ov  irapotKiic;  Trtpi  k-XoTrfjc,  Kai  awo  oXijaefac 
^loii  k-aJ  BtaOi'iKi}^.  Some,  and  our  translators  in  particular, 
seem  to  unite  these  sentences,  as  if  they  related  to  the  same 
thing ;  viz.  Be  ashamed  of  any  cheating  or  fraud  in  a  strange 
place  or  country,  for  thereby  you  shew  your  forgetfulness 
of  the  law  of  God:  or,  Above  all  be  ashamed  of  unfaith- 
fulness in  transgressing  the  law  and  the  covenant  of  the 
Lord,  by  any  instance  of  falsehood  or  theft.  Others  make 
them  distinct,  and  to  relate  to  different  things,  and  refer  the 
.second  clause  to  what  follows ;  thus,  Be  ashamed  of  vio- 
lating the  truth  and  covenant  of  the  Lord,  by  mixing  with 
idolaters,  and  eating  meat  offered  to  idols  at  a  profane 
table.  Jansenius  thinks  it  an  interpolation,  and  that  it 
crept  in  here  I'rora  xlii.  2.  because  no  sin  is  mentioned 
here,  as  in  the  other  sentences,  of  which  a  man  should  be 
ashamed.  Grotius's  emendation  seems  to  set  all  right,  and 
contains  the  particular  supposed  wanting  here,  viz.  for- 
getfulness of  God ;  for  with  great  probability  he  conjec- 
tures the  true  reading  to  be,  aTro  X/jflij?  ^lov,  k.  r.  A.  i.  e.  Be 
ashamed  of forgetfidness  of  God,  his  law,  and  covenant.  Dr. 
Grabe  accordingly  adopts  this  as  most  preferable.  (Prole- 
gom.  cap.  4.  tom.  iii.)  It  maybe  proper  to  observe,  that  ano 
in  most  of  the  following  passages  takes  the  sense  in  which 
jrtjoi  hath  been  used. 

.  And  of  scorning  to  give  and  take.}  i.  e.  Be  ashamed  to 
use  any  deceit  with  respect  to  what  you  pay  or  receive. 
One  may  cheat  either  by  paying  in  bad  coin,  or  by  paying 
too  little,  or  by  refusing  to  do  it  but  by  compulsion :  and 
in  receiving,  the  same  fault  is  committed  by  taking  more 
than  is  due,  or  by  demanding  it  too  soon  or  unseasonably, 
or  by  oppressive  methods.  This  may  also  be  extended  to 
accounts  which  are  not  fairly  and  honestly  kept,  when  one 
enters  more  than  he  has  paid,  or  less  than  he  has  received. 
Or  a  wrong  may  be  done  to  creditors  by  refusing  to  pay  at 
all,  or  by  deferring  payment  unreasonably,  or  by  a  fraudu- 
lent bankruptcy.  The  sense  briefly  is, — that  in  matters  of 
commerce,  for  so  the  phrase  is  used  xlii.  7.  and  by  the 
rabbins,  we  should  be  ashamed  to  be  dishonest,  and  both 
pay  and  receive  with  honour  and  justice.  2icopaK«Tju6c, 
here  rendered  scorning,  means  cheating,  and  is  equivalent, 
according  to  Hesychius,  to  aTrarr] ;  if  we  take  the  phrase 
in  the  sense  of  charity  and  generosity,  as  it  is  used  Phil, 
iv.  15.  the  meaning  then  is.  That  we  should  be  ashamed  to 
alienate  to  a  private  use  public  money,  and  particularly  to 
abuse  or  mispend  what  is  given  for  the  relief  of  the  poor,  or 
to  other  pious  uses ;  but  this  caution  is  mentioned  ver.  21. 
and  is  better  so  understood  there  than  of  detaining  a  pri- 
vate gift  or  legacy. 

Ver.  20.  And  of  silence  before  them  that  salute  thee.]  The 
wise  man  having  instanced  in  the  former  verse  in  a  species 
of  rudeness,  viz.  lolling  on  the  table,  instead  of  resting 
with  the  elbow  upon  the  triclinium,  as  was  the  custom  in 
this  writer's  time,  proceeds  to  mention  another  instance  of 
unpoliteness ;  viz.  the  not  receiving  civilities  kindly,  and 
returning  them  obligingly;  which  distant  behaviour  pro- 
ceeds from  pride,  and  a  contempt  of  others.  To  return  a 
salutation  is  one  species  of  debt  due  to  those  that  are  so 


obliging  to  us  ;  and  we  should  even  prevent  those  tlmt  are 
approaching  us  in  a  respectful  manner,  however,  not  be  be^ 
hind  hand  in  returning  their  civility.  Politeness  and  good 
manners  demand  this,  especially  towards  our  friends,  who 
are  cordial  and  sincere  in  their  affections  and  professions 
towards  us.  They  differ  widely  from  such  flatterers  as  ad- 
dress, and  would  insinuate  themselves  by  fulsome  language, 
whose  carriage  is  affected,  and  their  visits  insidious.  Such 
officious  designing  persons  Solomon  means,  w  hen  he  says. 
He  that  blesseth  his  friend  with  a  loud  voice,  rising  early  in 
the  morning,  it  shall  be  counted  a  curse  to  him.  (Pro v. 
xxvii.  14.)  How  much  better  and  clearer  is  the  rendering 
of  the  LXX.  8c  ov  tuXo-yy  <^l\ov  ro  Trp<yt  juf-yoX^  ry  (JMvy, 
KaTapw/jiivov  oiSlv  SuKpipeiv  Bo^ei.  Non  differt  ab  eo  qui 
maledicit,  Syriac  ;  to  which  agrees  the  Vulgate.  After 
these  the  author  proceeds  to  mention  some  suspicious 
instances  of  over-civilities,  as  too  great  admiration  of 
and  regard  for  another  man's  wife,  or  too  much  intimacy 
and  familiarity  with  his  maid :  next  he  instances  in  an 
over-fondness  for  a  man's  self,  whereby  he  becomes  tire- 
some by  a  tedious  repetition  of  his  own  actions  and  words ; 
for  so  Grotius  understands  ^ivTtpmmQ,  ver.  23.  and,  which 
may  be  resolved  into  the  same  cause,  the  spreading  re- 
ports, \6joQ  aicoiic,  publishing  all  one  hears  to  the  detri- 
ment and  disparagement  of  others.  To  be  careful  not  to 
offend  in  any  of  these  particulars,  will  be  to  a  man's 
honour. 

CHAP.    XLII. 

Ver.  2.  JjLND  of  judgment  to  justify  the  ungodly. 1  This 
carries  a  very  bad  sense,  as  it  stands  in  our  version,  as  if 
the  advice  was,  not  to  be  ashamed  of  a  judgment  or  sen*- 
tence  to  justify  the  ungodly;  except  ^iKcuwaai  means  here,  as 
it  does  sometimes  in  Greek  WTiters,  to  condemn  or  punish. 
The  sense  is.  Be  not  ashamed  to  oppose  any  judgment  or 
sentence  in  which  a  wicked  man  is  intended  to  be  favoured 
or  acquitted ;  be  so  far  from  concurring  in  a  %vrong  sentence, 
as  to  resolve  to  oppose  all  wickedness,  as  soon  as  it  is  dis- 
covered and  known  to  you:  let  neither  fear,  nor  friendship, 
nor  interest,  nor  any  human  regard,  stop  you  in  the  prose- 
cution of  justice,  according  to  the  direction,  Deut.  i.  16, 17. 

Ver.  3.  Of  reckoning  with  thy  partners  and  travellers.^ 
IlepX  \6yov  Koivwvibv  Kal  oBoitropwv.  Grotius  understands  this 
of  not  being  ashamed  to  entertain  companions  and  fellow- 
travellers,  (Tvvodomopovg,  with  agreeable  discourse,  to  shew 
civility  to  those  we  travel  with  or  meet  on  the  way,  to  take 
in  good  part  what  they  say,  and  to  contribute  by  friendly 
intercourse  to  make  the  time  and  journey  pass  agreeably. 
Others,  more  justly,  of  doing  business  uprightly,  as  an  agent 
for  other  people,  whether  neighbours  or  strangers,  and  keep- 
ing a  fair  account.  Badwell  explains  it,  which  seems  the 
best  sense,  of  a  judicial  hearing  between  an  acquaintance 
and  a  stranger,  and  of  not  being  influenced  by  prejudice  in 
favour  of  the  former,  but  to  judge  equally  and  impartially 
between  friends  and  those  that  are  unknown,  between  do- 
mestics and  foreigners.  That  68o(7ro/»oc  is  sometimes  used 
in  the  sense  of  Kivog,  see  Montfauc.  Hexapl.  2  Kings  xii.4. 

Or  of  the  gift  of  the  heritage  of  friends.]  Ilepl  Bomwg  kXij- 
povo/Mlag  tralpiiov.  I  do  not  greatly  approve  Grotius's  ex- 
position. Be  not  ashamed  to  declare  your  friends  for  your 
heirs,  or  to  give  legacies  to  your  acquaintance,  though  youc 
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relations  be  discontented,  and  take  it  amiss.  The  sense 
ittay  either  be.  Take  great  care  not  to  be  partial  in  the  di- 
viding an  inheritance,  where  your  friends  are  concerned 
and  have  an  interest,  Dcuiis  le  partage  d'un  heritage  oil  vos 
amis  sont  interessez,  according  to  Calmet.  For  where  a 
man  has  several  iraipoi,  and  they  have,  as  they  naturally 
will  have,  different  degrees  of  interest  and  influence  with 
him,  he  may  be  in  great  danger  of  accepting  persons,  in 
making  a  division  between  them.  Or,  the  advice  here  may 
be,  to  distribute  tiia  estate,  inheritance,  or  effects,  of  a  de- 
ceased friend,  according  to  his  mind  and  intention,  and  con- 
formably to  the  tenor  of  his  will,  without  listening  to  or  re- 
garding the  solicitations  or  talk  of  interested  and  dissatis- 
fied persons:  and,  if  the  trust  be  vested  in  you,  to  divide 
the  inheritance  impartially  among  the  several  coheirs.  Ac- 
cording to  this  sense  Suaig  is  equivalent  to  ciaSomc- 

Ver.  4.  Or  of  getting  much  or  little.^  Look  narrowly  to 
the  weights  and  measures  of  those  with  whom  you  have  any 
dealing,  and  also  to  the  prices  which  are  set  upon  their 
goods,  and  trouble  not  yourself  about  those  who  blame  or 
laugh  at  your  scrupulous  exactness  in  these  particulars;  or, 
adhere  strictly  to  right  and  equity,  even  at  the  expense  of 
your  own  interest;  mind  not  the  getting  more  or  less  in  any 
dealing  or  bargain,  but  the  getting  it  honestly  and  fairly. 
Nor  be  ashamed  in  traffic,  says  Calmet,  to  be  honest  and 
deal  fairly,  Dans  les  petits  comme  dans  les  grands  gains,  in 
small  as  well  as  large  gains,  in  little  matters  as  well  as 
greater. 

Ver.  5.  And  of  merclmnts'  indifferent  selling.]  Uep\  aSia- 
^opov  Trpa<Ti(og  tfiiropwv.  Ni  de  corriger  le  desordre  qui  regne 
dans  le  commerce  entre  les  marchands,  says  Calmet,  apply- 
ing it  to  magistrates,  whose  business  it  is  to  prevent  any 
injustice  between  buyers  and  sellers.  As  referred  to  sell- 
ing, the  Greek  literally  may  mean.  Be  not  ashamed  to  look 
out  for  a  good  chapman,  to  treat  with  different  persons  or 
merchants,  and  to  choose  among  them  him  that  offers  the 
best  price.  As  referred  to  buying.  Be  not  ashamed  to  ask 
the  price  of  things,  to  examine  and  cheapen  that  Avhich 
you  are  about  to  buy,  if  you  cannot  depend  on  the  person's 
truth  and  honesty ;  or,  if  imposed  upon,  to  complain  of  a 
bad  commodity,  to  turn  it  back,  or  to  insist  on  an  ex- 
change, or  an  abatement.  Most  of  the  versions  and  com- 
mentators understand  Siaipopov  in  the  sense  of  indifferent, 
as  our  translators  do ;  but  Bid<l>opov  in  this  writer  more 
generally  signifies  money.  (Seevii.l9.  xxvii.  1.  2  Mace, 
i.  3.5.)  According  to  this  acceptation  it  may  mean.  Be  not 
ashamed  to  ask  for  the  money  for  goods  sold  and  delivered 
to  the  merchant ;  or,  when  you  are  about  to  receive  a  sum 
of  money,  scruple  not  to  look  at  it,  to  try  and  examine  it, 
to  tell  it,  and,  if  need  be,  to  weigh  it. 

Ver.  6.  Sure  keeping  is  good  where  an  evil  wife  is.]  'EttI 
•yuvaiKi  iTovt\pa  koXuv  cr<ppayif:.  Si^po^ic  here  signifies  a  sig- 
net or  seal,  with  which  things  valuable  and  precious  were 
sealed,  for  their  better  safety  and  preservation.  A  wise 
master  of  a  family,  says  this  writer,  denies  even  to  his 
wife  the  usual  power  in  his  house,  if  he  knows  her  to  be 
indiscreet,  and  has  reason  to  question  her  management. 
This  advice,  though  well  meant,  is  matter  of  great  tender- 
ness ;  as  one  should  not  distrust,  when  there  is  no  very 
pressing  occasion,  nor  raise  a  commotion  and  family  dif- 
ference for  only  trifles  missing,  or  abused,  lest  resentment 
should  make  her  throw  off  all  care  in  general ;  so  neither 


when  there  is  room  enough  for  distrust  and  complaint 
should  things  be  carried  to  such  an  extremity,  as  to  ex- 
clude the  mistress  of  the  house  her  proper  province,  and 
by  putting  matters  out  of  her  reach  or  cognizance,"to  make 
her,  as  it  were,  a  cipher  in  it.  A  generous  confidence  in  a 
wife,  joined  with  well-timed  persuasion,  observation  on 
others'  thriving  and  flourishing  by  means  of  management, 
and  a  sensible  experience  of  domestic  uneasiness,  and 
their  common  loss  for  want  of  economy,  will  at  length,  it 
is  probable,  produce  a  happy  change,  and  effect  that  which 
upbraiding  or  violent  methods  must, despair  of  attaining. 
Some  extend  this  advice  farther,  and  by  yvvfi  irovripa  un- 
derstand not  merely  a  careless  wife,  who  gives  herself  no 
concern  about  family  affairs,  but  one  who  is  loose  and  in- 
triguing ;  that  such  a  one,  if  not  confined,  should  at  least 
be  kept  within  doors,  and  be  denied  opportunities  of  gad- 
ding abroad,  cultivating,  or  continuing  a  dangerous  ac- 
quaintance, and  executing  any  latent  scheme  of  mischief 
and  wickedness. 

And  shut  up  where  many  hands  are.]  A  discreet  governor 
of  a  family  keeps  an  account  of  all,  and  has  an  eye  to 
things  how  they  go,  not  so  much  out  of  a  spirit  of  distrust 
or  covetousness,  as  not  to  give  servants  an  opportunity  to 
injure,  or  defraud,  and  to  hinder  that  mischief  and  waste, 
which  is  a  sure  attendant  upon  carelessness  and  negligence. 
This  fine  precept  of  economy  is  chiefly  intended,  says 
Calmet,  for  the  benefit  of  great  and  rich  families,  which 
can  never  be  so  grand  and  considerable,  as  to  be  above  the 
use  of  prudent  management,  nor  indeed  long  continue  their 
greatness  and  state  without  it.  As  their  number  of  domes- 
tics and  dependants  is  considerably  larger,  so  is  the  danger 
of  extravagance  and  waste  proportionably  greater.  As 
these  have  no  property  in  what  is  consumed,  and  their  stay 
and  continuance  generally  but  precarious,  and  imagine  an 
unnecessary  profusion  for  the  credit  of  the  great,  they  can- 
not be  suspected  of  any  principles  of  economy,  nor  to 
have  either  inclination  or  forecast  to  prevent  needless  ex- 
penses. To  stop  such  inconveniences  arising  often  merely 
from  wantonness,  by  prudent  inspection  or  provision,  will 
be  no  reflection,  either  upon  the  good  sense,  or  dignity,  or 
character,  of  the  great.  This  writer  has  observed  upon 
another  occasion,  that  he  that  despiseth  little  things,  shall 
perish  by  little  and  little,  (xix.  1.)  which  is  equally  appli- 
cable to  matters  of  expense,  the  small  particulars  whereof, 
whether  arising  fromservants'  negligence,  or  other  instances 
of  mismanagement,  seemingly  trifling  and  insignificant,  and 
as  such  taken  no  notice  of,  will  be  found  at  length  to  com- 
pose large  sums,  and  the  overlooking  of  these  may  be  as- 
signed as  one  probable  cause  of  the  decay  of  estates.  On 
the  contrary,  a  great  and  well-regulated  family,  where  or- 
der and  a  well-conducted  plenty  reign,  is  a  sort  of  mi- 
crocosm, or  the  natural  world  in  miniature,  where,  though 
the  constituent  parts  are  numberless,  nothing  in  the  struc- 
ture of  it  is  idle  or  superfluous,  every  thing  knows  its  place, 
has  its  use,  keeps  its  course,  and  the  more  minute,  as  well 
as  greater  concerns  of  it,  are  administered  with  the  most 
consummate  wisdom. 

Ver.  8.  Be  not  ashamed  to  inform  the  unwise  and  foolish, 
and  the  extreme  aged  that  contendeth  with  those  that  are 
young.]  It  is  never  shameful  to  reprove  and  correct  the 
wicked  and  unwise,  of  whatever  age  or  condition  they  be. 
If  an  old  man  acts  beneath  himself,  betrays  a  misbecoming 
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levity  in  words  or  actions ;  if  he  falls  into  crimes,  which 
even  the  g;iddiness  and  fire  of  youth  are  no  excuse  for;  scru- 
ple not  to  reprove  and  admonish  him.  Remember  with 
what  zeal  and  spirit  young  Daniel  proceeded  against  the 
two  incontinent  elders.  The  marginal  reading  is  full  to 
this  sense,  and  Hoeschclius  refers  to  a  copy  which  had 
Kotvofiivov  TTtpi  TTopvilag,  au  old  man  accused  of  fornication. 
(Jrotius  understands  it  in  the  sense  of  our  version,  that  it  is 
proper  to  admonish  an  old  man,  differing  or  quarrelling 
with  young  men,  or  boys,  as  being  unworthy  of  his  cha- 
racter, and  a  contest  unsuitable  to  his  strength  and  age. 
According  to  others,  the  sense  is.  Scruple  not  to  take  the 
part  of  elderly  persons  insulted  by  the  younger  sort ;  pre- 
serve the  reverence  due  to  old  age,  and  remind  them  who 
play  upon  them,  if  occasion  be,  of  the  fate  of  those  jeering 
young  men  (for  so  it  should  be  rendered)  who  insulted  the 
baldness  of  the  prophet  Elisha.  (2  Kings  ii.  23.)  This  is 
proper  advice  literally  taken ;  in  a  .spiritual  sense  it  may 
be  understood  as  a  direction,  according  to  Messieurs  of 
Port-Royal,  to  stand  up  for  and  maintain  the  truth  and 
purity  of  the  church,  so  venerable  for  its  antiquity,  and  re- 
commended by  the  pious  zeal  of  so  many  saints  and  fathers, 
who  have  appeared  in  its  defence,  when  it  is  attacked  by 
the  upstart  errors  of  such,  whose  proper  character  is  a 
fondness  for  novelty. 

Ver.  9.  The  father  wakethfor  the  daughter  when  no  man 
knoweth,  and  the  care  for  her  taketh  away  sleep  ;  when  she 
is  young,  lest  she  pass  the  flower  of  her  age,  and  being  mar- 
ried, lest  she  should  be  hated.^  The  received  sense  of  the 
former  part  is,  that  a  daughter  is  the  cause  of  secret  or 
hidden  inquietude  to  the  father,  Trarpi  uiroKpv^oQ  ajpvirvta, 
which  our  translation  follows ;  but  Grotius  and  others  ap- 
ply oTTOKpu^oc  to  ^vyariip,  and  thereby  mean  a  virgin  daugh- 
ter, who  has  not  yet  left  her.father's  house  and  family,  but 
continues  co?ifined  to  her  apartment,  or  the  gynaceum. 
The  Hebrews  called  such  a  one  before  marriage.  Alma, 
i.  e.  one  concealed,  because,  before  they  were  espoused 
and  led  in  form  to  their  husbands,  they  remained  always 
shut  up,  and  concealed  from  the  sight  and  acquaintance  of 
men ;  and  even  when  a  proposal  was  made  for  marriage, 
the  whole  courtship  was  transacted  by  proxies,  without 
cither  of  the  parties  seeing  one  another.  The  following  sen- 
tence. When  she  is  young,  lest  she  pass  the  flower  of  her  age, 
the  Vulgate  renders,  Ne  forte  in  adolescentia  sua  adulta ' 
efficiatur,  which  affords  no  sense,  adulta  eetas  being  the 
prime  time  for  espousals;  I  think  the  rendering  should 
either  be  superadulta,  or,  if  the  Grciek  would  admit,  adul- 
iera  efficiatur,  as  Jerome's  Bible  has  it,  and  that  of  Six- 
tus  V.  which  indeed  the  Syriac  and  Arabic  greatly  con- 
firm. The  former  has,  Iti  pueritia  ipsius  ne  injuriam patia- 
tur ;  the  latter.  In  adolescentia  ipsius  ne  afficiatur  injuria. 
But  still  there  seems  good  reason  against  admitting  this 
conjecture,  as  this  very  sense  is  expressed  in  the  beginning 
of  the  next  verse.  Superadulta  therefore  seems  preferable, 
and  answers  better  to  the  Greek ;  and  no  wonder  the  father 
should  be  concerned  on  this  head,  as,  according  to  the  com- 
mon notion  of  the  Jews,  it  was  esteemed  dishonourable  to 
pass  the  flower  of  age  unmarried ;  (1  Cor.  vii.  36.)  and  in 
particular,  from  the  precept  to  increase  and  multiply,  they 
thought  themselves  obliged  to  marry  at  twenty,  and  de- 
clared, that  whosoever  neglected  this  precept  offended 
against  the  law,  and  was  guilty  of  homicide.    When  mar- 


ried, the  parent's  care  still  continued  for  his  daughter,  lest 
•she  should  be  disagreeable  to  her  husband  by  any  bodily 
infirmity,  badness  of  temper,  or  breach  of  conjugal  chas- 
tity, for  so  the  oriental  versions  understand  what  our  trans- 
lators render  misbehaviour ;  or,  lest  she  should  at  length 
prove  barren,  which  was  reckoned  a  great  disgrace  in  Is- 
rael, a  barren  wife  being  always  looked  upon  with  an  evil 
eye  in  her  husband's  house  ;  all  or  any  of  which  cases  was 
a  legal  cause  of  divorce,  and  must  occasion  fresh  concern 
and  new  difficulties  to  her  near  relations,  by  her  being  re- 
turned with  disgrace,  toTc  irarpiKoTe  avrriz,  an  elegant  and 
truly  classical  expression. 

Ver.  12.  Behold  not  every  body's  beauty,  and  sit  not  in 
the  midst  of  women.  Ver.  13.  For  from  garments  cometh  a 
moth,  and  from  women  wickedness.'^  The  literal  rendering 
of  the  Greek  is.  Look  not  earnestly  on  every  man  for 
beauty ;  which  Calmet  understands  of  paedorastism  or  so- 
domy, and  says,  this  piece  of  advice  was  necessary  to  be 
directed  to  those  who  lived  among  the  Greeks  or  heathens, 
among  whom  this  detestable  crime,  and  the  most  shameful 
and  unnatural  actions,  were  notorious  and  common.  It 
may  be  considered  also  as  a  direction  to  young  women  not 
to  gaze  upon  or  admire  men's  beauty,  as  what  follows  re- 
lates to  men,  and  their  behaviour  with  respect  to  women. 
The  caution  is,  not  to  avoid  women's  company  altogether, 
or  not  to  continue  long  in  it,  which  is  both  inoffensive  and' 
agreeable;  but  not  to  communicate  or  reveal  secrets,  or 
matters  of  consequence  to  them,  or  consult  about  grand 
arcana  in  their  presence  or  hearing ;  so  (Tvvi^ptviiv  is  some- 
times taken  ;  and  so  it  seems  to  be  understood  here  by  the. 
Arabic  version.  The  next  verse  seems  to  bear  harder  still 
upon  them,  which  the  Vulgate  renders,  A  muliere  iniquitas 
viri,  and  it  makes  the  sense  rather  clearer.  I  cannot  per- 
suade myself  to  think,  with  many  expositors,  that  the  au- 
thor here,  rightly  understood,  declares  against  the  company 
and  conversation  of  women  in  general,  as  if  certain  dan- 
ger and  mischief  attended  it ;  or  that  he  was  such  an  enemy 
to  the  sex  as  to  forbid  all  intercourse  with  them,  whom 
God  made  for  man's  society  and  comfort.  What  is  said 
relates,  I  conceive,  to  bad  or  lewd  women,  whose  acquaint- 
ance will  kindle  the  fire  of  lust,  and  from  such  may  be  ex- 
pected to  come  novnpia.,  both  wickedness  and  misery.  For 
impure  love  is  as  a  worm  that  gnaws  the  soul,  it  preys 
upon  and  eats  insensibly  what  it  fastens  upon,  and  the 
danger  is  more  to  be  feared,  as  it  is  less  perceived,  and 
the  temptations  to  it  more  engaging  ;  it  is  the  moth  which 
breeds  and  engenders  in  clothes,  continually  fretting  the 
garment  without  being  perceived,  till  it  is  too  late  to  pre- 
vent and  remedy  the  mischief.  Such  is  the  danger,  and, 
such  the  decay,  that  will  ensue  from  an  artful,  designing, 
and  wicked  woman. 

Ver.  14.  Better  is  the  churlishness  of  a  man,  than  a  cour-. 
teousivoman;awoman,  I  say,  which  bringefh  shame  and  re- 
proach.] i.  e.  Better  and  more  to  your  advantage  is  the  rough 
admonition  of  a  sincere  friend,  who  means  your  good,  than 
the  pretended  kindness  of  a  woman  who  aims  only  at  mis- 
chief. According  to  Calmet  the  sense  is,  It  is  better  to 
have  a  man  for  an  enemy,  than  a  woman,  i.  e.  a  deceitful 
woman,  for  a  friend ;  the  hatred  of  the  one  is  less  dangerous, 
than  the  false  tenderness  and  dissembled  caresses  of  the 
other.  Such  was  Delilah  to  Samson,  and  Judith  to  Ho- 
lofernes.    By  a  courteous  ivoman,  we  arc  not  to  under-; 
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stand  here,  one  that  is  modestly  civil  and  obliging,  and 
ready  to  do  all  good  and  commendable  offices,  who  is  truly 
ayaOoToiog,  but  one  who  is  engaging  by  deceitful  arts,  and 
a  false  fondness,  and  courteous  only  to  ensnare.  It  is  ob- 
servable, that  this  writer  himself  seems  purposely  to  de- 
sign to  prevent  any  mistake,  by  adding  more  explicitly, 
that  the  woman  he  means  is  one  whose  subtle  and  en- 
gaging arts  will  in  the  end  bring  shame,  and  reproach,  and 
ruin,  to  such  unhappy  ones  as  are  drawn  in  by  her.  The 
Romanists  object,  that  Josephus  quotes  this  verse  as  Scrip- 
ture, and  links  it  with  several  precepts  and  maxims  of  Mo- 
ses. (Cont.  App.  lib.  ii.)  To  this  objection  it  will  be  suf- 
ficent  to  reply,  1.  That  he  does  not  quote  this  passage 
avToXt^tl,  the  sentence  which  occurs  there  is  difi'erent  from 
this.  2.  That  it  was  not  in  the  original  text  of  Josephus, 
appears  from  hence,  that  it  is  not  in  the  ancient  version  of 
Ruffin.  3.  Supposing  him  to  quote  this,  it  no  more  proves 
this  book  canonical,  than  his  citing  something  out  of  Plato 
de  Legibus  proves  that  book  to  be  so.  4.  Tpa^j)  is  often 
used  in  a  lax  sense,  to  signify  any  ecclesiastical  writing, 
and  not  precisely  Scripture.  (See  Du  Pin's  Hist,  of  the  Can. 
Cosin's  Scholast.  Hist.  Huet.  Demonst.  Evang.  prop.  4.) 

Ver.  15.  /  will  now  remember  the  works  of  the  Lord,  and 
declare  the  things  that  I  have  seen :  in  the  words  of  the  Lord 
are  his  works.]  'Ev  Ao7otc  Kvpiov  ra  tpya  avrov.  It  seems, 
say  Messieurs  of  Port- Royal,  as  if  the  following  verses  were 
a  sort  of  song  of  the  wise  man,  who  rises  on  a  sudden,  as 
it  were  by  a  holy  transport,  which  animates  him  through 
the  admiration  of  the  greatness  of  God's  works.  From  this 
place  to  the  end  of  the  book,  he  is  wholly  taken  up,  either 
in  praising  the  Lord,  and  enlarging  upon  the  excellence 
of  his  works,  or  in  publishing  the  praises  of  the  Jewish 
worthies.  He  begins  with  a  fine  thought,  that  his  word, 
or  almighty  fiat,  was  a  perfect  work ;  (2  Esd.  vi,  38.) 
which  greatly  resembles  that  of  Moses,  Gen.  i.  3.  so  much 
admired  by  Longinus,  or  that  comprehensive  one  of  the 
Psalmist,  Psal.  xxxiii.  9.  'Ev  \6y(^  Kvpiov,  I  think  would 
have  been  more  lofty,  and  conveyed  a  higher  idea  of  God's 
power.  Philo  has  the  same  thought,  6  \6yo^  ipyov  i<rrlv 
avTtf,  De  Mose,  lib.  i.  and  Clem.  Alexandr.  Strom,  lib.  v. 
There  is  the  like  plural  expression,  and  upon  the  same  oc- 
casion, in  the  very  next  chapter,  (ver.  6.  10.)  which  our 
translators  have  there  rightly  rendered  in  the  singular. 
Grotius  spoils  this  beautiful  thought  by  joining  tv  Xoyoic 
to  the  foregoing  sentence,  and  making  (by  what  authority 
I  know  not)  Kwpiou  ro  i^ya  avrov,  to  be  a  gloss  crept  into 
the  text  from  the  margin. 

Ver.  16.  The  sun  that  giveth  light  looketh  upon  all  things, 
and  the  work  thereof  is  full  of  the  glory  of  the  Lord.]  This 
is  not  accurately  rendered:  the  author  is  not  here  speaking 
professedly  of  the  sun  and  its  wonderful  creation,  as  may 
seem  at  first  view  (that  follows  in  the  next  chapter);  it  is 
brought  in  here  only  by  way  of  comparison.  The  sense  is, 
The  glory  of  God  appears  in  the  whole  creation,  as  the  light 
of  the  sun  is  seen  upon  all  the  earth.  "Epyov  avrov  is  not 
rightly  rendered  the  work  thereof,  understanding  it  of  the 
making  of  the  sun,  bat  relates  to  God, — God's  work,  or  his 
whole  creation,  is  full  of  his  majesty,  or  of  the  majesty  of 
his  glory.  So  Grotius,  Sicut  sol  omnia  perlustrat,  ifa  et 
opus  hoc  Dei  universum  plenum  est  ipsius  majestate.  The 
oriental  versions  too  take  it  comparatively,  and  some 
MSS.  have  ic  ^Xwc  ^wn'^wv. 

TOL.  IV. 


Ver.  17.  Tlie  Lord  hath  not  given  power  to  the  saints  to 
declare  all  his  marvellous  works,  which  the  Almighty  Lord 
firmly  settled,  that  whatsoever  is,  might  be  established  for 
his  glory.]  The  Vulgate  reads  with  an  interrogation,  Nonne 
Dominus fecit  sanctos  eiiarrare  omnia  mirabilia  sua?  un- 
derstanding probably  by  the  saints,  either  the  angels,  and 
blessed  in  heaven,  who  know  and  celebrate  his  power  and 
greatness,  or,  in  an  inferior  sense,  the  Israelites,  to  whom 
God  made  known  his  laws  and  wondrous  works,  while 
other  nations  continued  in  darkness  and  ignorance.  The 
author  wisely  premises  this,  says  Calmet,  to  excuse  his 
own  attempt  in  undertaking  so  lofty  a  subject,  which  the 
angels  themselves  do  not  comprehend,  much  less  can  ex- 
plain perfectly.  But  the  generality  of  interpreters,  with 
our  translators,  understand  the  passage  in  a  quite  contrary 
sense, —  that  God  hath  not  given  such  a  power  or  enabled 
his  saints  to  declare  all  the  wonders  which  he  hath  done; 
and,  as  Almighty  Lord,  hath  established,  beyond  all  power 
of  alteration  or  disturbance,  in  such  a  perfect  manner,  that 
they  may  continue  for  ever,  in  the  order  and  manner  he  has 
fixed  them,  to  his  glory,  and  the  good  of  the  whole  system; 
which  seems  confirmed  by  a  parallel  passage,  xviii.  4. 
To  whom  hath  he  given  power  to  declare  his  works?  and 
who  shall  find  out  his  noble  acts  ?  who  shall  number  the 
strength  of  his  majesty ;  and  who  shall  also  tell  out  his 
mercies?  where  the  interrogation  is  equivalent  to  a  nega- 
tive; and  the  Greek  in  the  first  sentence  so  expresses  it, 
oiiStvl  i^tiroit\aiv  i^ayyiikai  to.  tgya  avrov. 

Ver.  18.  He  seeketh  out  the  deep  and  the  heart,  and  con- 

sidereth  their  crafty  devices : and  he  beholdeth  the 

signs  of  the  world.]  Something  seems  here  wanting,  and  is 
probably  dropped  from  the  text;  Grotius  supposes  it  to  be 
iivOpwTTwv,  which,  indeed,  the  Vulgate  has  inserted,  Abyssum, 
et  cor  hominum  investigavit ;  but  what  are  we  to  understand 
by  the  signs  of  the  world,  which  God  is  said  here  to  be- 
hold 1  The  learned  critic  above  says,  that  the  least  dis- 
cernible point  of  time  is  called  anfiiiov,  and  that  God 
knoweth  every  portion  and  instant  of  time,  and  what  passes 
in  it.  According  to  Calmet,  it  means,  that  he  sees  into  and 
understands  all  future  events,  not  by  inspection  of  the 
stars,  or  the  help  of  any  signs  natural,  but  he  knows  per- 
fectly all  the  changes  that  happen  in  nature,  without  hav- 
ing any  occasion  to  consult  second  causes.  And  how, 
indeed,  should  he  be  ignorant  of  them,  who  seeth  from 
everlasting  to  everlasting,  to  whom  all  things,  past  and 
future,  are  present ;  and  the  events  of  all  times  and  ages 
are  known  from  all  eternity,  and  as  it  were  written  in  his 
mind?  ovZl  uq  \6yoQ,  not  even  one  thing,  for  so  it  should 
be  rendered,  is  hidden  from  him. 

Ver.  22.  O  how  desirable  are  all  his  works,  and  that  a 
man  may  see  even  to  a  spark.  Ver.  23.  All  these  things  live 
and  remain  for  ever,  for  all  uses,  and  they  are  all  obedient.] 
Who  can  refrain  from  praising  God  that  sees  his  glory, 
and,hovv  do  his  works  command  our  wonder,  and  merit  to  be 
extolled  and  reverenced  by  all  that  fear  him  ?  for  after  re- 
presenting to  ourselves,  in  the  best  manner  we  are. able, 
his  excellence  and  beauty,  all  that  we  can  attain  to  is,  in 
comparison,  but  a  spark;  so  small  a  part  of  his  works  do 
we  see,  and  so  imperfect  is  our  knowledge.  Or  the  sense 
may  be.  We  see  the  wonders  of  his  works  even  in  a  spark ; 
i.  e.  all  his  creatures  proclaim  his  greatness,  and  there  is 
none,  how  small  soever  it  be,  in  which  we  do  not  discern 
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marks  of  his  wisdom  and  power.  By  this  all  created  na- 
ture has  subsisted  through  numberless  successive  gene- 
rations, and  will  subsist  to  the  remainder  of  time,  fulfilling 
his  will,  and  serving  the  purposes  which  he  has  assigned 
them.  "  All  things  (says  a  very  judicious  writer),  since 
the  time  that  God  did  first  proclaim  the  edicts  of  his  law 
upon  the  natural  world,  have  continued  their  regular  course ; 
heaven  and  earth  have  hearkened  unto  his  voice,  and  their 
labour  hath  been  to  do  his  will.  If  nature  should  in- 
termit her  course,  and  leave,  though  it  were  but  for 
a  little  while,  the  observation  of  her  own  laws ;  if  those 
principal  and  mother  elements,  whereof  all  things  in  this 
lower  world  are  made,  should  lose  the  qualities  they  now 
have ;  if  the  frame  of  that  heavenly  arch  erected  over  our 
heads  should  loosen  and  dissolve  itself;  if  the  celestial 
spheres  should  forget  their  wonted  motions,  and  by  irre- 
gular volubility  turn  themselves  any  other  way;  if  the 
prince  of  the  lights  of  heaven,  who  now,  as  a  giant,  doth 
run  his  unwearied  course,  should,  as  it  were,  through  a  lan- 
guishing faintness,  begin  to  sUnd,  and  to  rest  himself;  if 
the  moon  should  wander  from  her  beaten  way;  the  times 
and  seasons  of  the  year  blend  themselves  by  confused  and 
disordered  mixture ;  tlie  winds  breathe  out  their  last  gasp ; 
the  clouds  yield  no  more  rain;  the  earch  be  defeated  of 
heavenly  influence,  and  the  fruits  of  it  pine  away,  as  child- 
ren at  the  withered  breasts  of  their  mother,  no  longer  able 
to  yield  them  relief; — what  would  become  of  man  himself, 
Avhom  these  things  do  now  all  serve  ?  See  we  noi  plainly, 
that  the  obedience  of  the  creatures  unto  the  law  of  nature 
is  the  stay  of  the  whole  world?"  (Hooker's  Eccles.  Pol. 
p.  37.) 

Ver.  24.  All  things  are  double  one  against  another,  and  he 
hath  made  nothing  imperfect.']  Each  thing  has  its  contrary 
in  nature,  and  the  one  is  opposed  to  the  other,  night  to 
day,  evil  to  good,  death  to  life,  cold  to  heat,  dry  to  wet, 
&c.  Many  of  the  ancient  philosophers  maintained  the  like 
contrariety  of  qualities  in  nature ;  they  thought  the  universe 
subsisted  by  a  just  temperature  of  these  opposites  and  ex- 
tremes, none  of  which  predominated  over  the  other,  though 
there  was  a  mutual  antipathy  betwixt  them.  Ovid,  speak- 
ing of  the  creation  of  the  world,  says.  That  God  by  his 
wisdom  knew  how  to  reconcile  this  opposition,  and  to  keep 
things  in  a  fixed  and  permanent  state,  notwithstanding  this 
continual  disagreement:  (Metamorph.  lib.  i.)  and  so  we 
find  it;  even  this  diversity,  instead  of  disturbing  the  order 
of  the  universe  by  any  confusion,  is,  like  to  that  of  differ- 
ent voices  in  an  excellent  concert  of  music,  accompanied 
with  an  order  and  regularity,  connexion  and  dependance, 
wonderful  in  such  a  variety  of  bodies,  whose  harmony, 
during  such  a  revolution  of  numberless  ages,  composes 
a  hymn  to  the  glory  of  the  great  Creator.  (See  note  on 
xxxiii.  14, 15.) 

CHAP.    XLIII. 

Ver.  1.  X  HE  pride  of  the  height,  the  clear  firmament,  the 
beauty  of  heaven,  with  his  glorious  show.]  Dr.  Grabe  thinks 
that  this  chapter  ought  to  begin  at  ver.  15.  of  the  last,  and 
so  indeed  the  subject  and  connexion  seem  to  require ;  and 
there  is  the  more  probability  that  this  begins  wrong,  as  we 
cannot  account  for  the  construction  of  the  Greek,  if  we 
do  not  refer  yavpiana,  arepiwiia,  and  ilcog  to  opwv  in  the  pre- 


ceding verse  of  the  last  chapter,  and  put  them  in  apposi- 
tion to  ^o^av  immediately  foregoing  to  the  following  .sense, 
Who  can  be  satisfied  with  contemplating  his  glory ;  viz.  the 
immensity  of  height,  the  vast  expanse  of  clearness,  sublime 
candens,  as  Ennius  well  expresses  it,  the  general  face  of 
the  heavens,  exhibiting  to  the  sight  a  most  glorious  show? 
The  obscurity  here  seems  to  arise  from  a  string  of  Hebra- 
isms, for  which  we  have  a  parallel  place,  Psal.  xxix.  2, 3. 
where  V/lp  TVHil  beauty  of  holiness,  means  beautiful 
holy  place;  *fliJ^^<  God  of  glory,  means  the  glorious 
God;  n3a  Tip  Ttr\2  a  voice  in  miglU  and  in  glory,  means 
a  mighty  and  glorious  voice.  So  the  words  here  rendered 
by  yavplafia  v^ov^,  might  signify  a  most  exalted  altitude, 
artpiwfia  KaOapwrtrrog,  a  most  clear  sky,  expansum  purum, 
as  Junius  has  it ;  and  both  these  farther  represented,  as 
being  or  exhibiting  eISo?  ovpavov,  the  face  of  heaven,  which 
is  JSoc  iv  opafiart  So^jjc,  a  glorious  sight,  or  view  of  his 
glory ;  which  answers  in  nature  to  what  the  prophet  saw 
in  revelation,  which  is  called  by  him,  i/  upaaig  ofioiwiiaroQ 
Su^r/c  Kvp'iov.  (Ezek.  i.  28.)  I  cannot  here  conceal  from 
the  learned  reader  an  ingenious  conjecture,  which  aims  at 
explaining  this,  by  a  simile  borrowed  from  art,  and  sup- 
poses the  reading  possibly  might  be,  tv  roptujua  n  S«Sr)f 
i.  e.  That  the  face  of  the  heavens  to  appearance  is  as  one 
entire  piece  of  carved  work,  one  grand  sphere,  most  per- 
fectly turned,  and,most  beautifully  engraven,  the  difficulty 
of  whose  workmanship  is  known  to  increase,  according  to 
the  bulk  of  the  thing  intended  to  be  perfected.  If  Phidias 
then  would  find  it  difficult  to  turn  a  little  sphere  toreuma 
c<sli,  (Mart.  lib.  iv.  39.)  of  some  few  feet  in  diameter  only, 
what  an  idea  must  it  raise  of  the  great  Creator  of  the  uni- 
verse, whose  sphere  is  infinite  in  height  and  breadth,  and 
yet  smoothed  to  the  greatest  exactness  ?  And,  indeed, 
considering  the  philosophy  of  those  times  when  our  author 
wrote,  the  description  here  given  of  the  face  of  the  heavens, 
taken  in  this  light,  carries  in  it  something  sublime  and  no- 
ble, and  even  poetical  too,  as  being  the  exact  picture  of 
nature.  If  to  this  we  add,  that  toreuma  was  a  term  of 
art  frequent  in  Egypt,  when  the  Greek  language  was  in  use 
there,  it  may  seem  not  improbable  that  the  translator  of 
this  work,  who  resided  there  so  long,  might  borrow  it  from 
thence. 

Ver.  2.  The  sun  when  it  appeareth,  declaring  at  his  rising 
a  marvellous  instrument,  the  work  of  the  Most  High.]  ''HX(ot: 
tv  oinaa'K}  Sm-yytXXoJv  iv  i^oSi^,  OKivog  Siavfiaarov  ipyov 
v^ioTov.  The  Geneva  version  here  is  much  clearer.  The 
sun  also,  a  marvellous  instrument,  when  it  appeareth,  de- 
'clareth  at  his  going  out  the  work  of  the  Most  High;  i.  e.  The 
very  first  sight  of  the  sun  (so  oTrracr/a  is  used  ver.  16.)  in  the 
morning,  is  an  evidence  of  its  being  the  work  of  God,  and  a 
wonderful  instrument  in  his  hand,  which  the  sun  itself  is  a 
farther  evidence  of  at  his  noonday  height,  iv  fiiai}p(ipi(t  aii- 
Tov,  (ver.  3.)  by  his  powerful  effects  upon  the  earth.  As 
oTTToaia  hath  been  thought  sufficiently  expressive  without 
(KoBog,  and  ciayyiXXwv  seems  to  require  and  usually  has 
something  after  it,  some  have  been  induced  to  attempt  an 
alteration  here.  Drusius  seems  to  lite  tvSo5»ii,  sol  in  aspectu 
glorioso.  Grotius,  iv  ivBoKv,  sol  in  aspectu  ilium  gloriosum, 
i.  e.  Deum,  annuntians,  which  affords  a  good  meaning,  but 
does  not  follow  from  his  reading.  It  suggests  to  me,  I  think, 
the  true  one,  tIv  I'l  So^ov,  i.  e.  The  beautiful  appearance  of 
the  sun  proclaimetL  the  Glorious  One;  which  is  iofty  and 
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truly  expressive  of  God.  Bossuet,  Junius,  and  Drusius, 
seem  to  favour  this  explication.  The  allusion  in  this  verse 
to  Psal.  xix.  is  plainly  discernible. 

Ver.  4.  A  man  blowing  a  furnace  isinworks  of  heat,  but 
the  sun  burnetii  the  mountains  three  times  more :  breathing 
out  fiery  vapours,  and  sending  forth  bright  beams,  it  dim- 
meth  the  eyes.  Ver.  5.  Great  is  the  Lord  that  made  it,  and 
at  his  commandment  it  runneth  hastily.]  If  we  change  the 
point,  there  may  be  another  sense  given  of  the  place  besides 
that  in  our  version ;  viz.  That  the  sun  himself  bloweth  up  a 
furnace,  or  containeth  a  heat  three  times  more  intense  than 
that  in  iron  works,  or  other  works  of  metals ;  meaning,  that 
extreme  heat  which  is  in  the  region  or  body  of  the  sun  it- 
self, from  whence  issue  those  fiery  vapours  here  mentioned, 
as  was  the  prevailing  opinion  in  the  early  times  of  science. 
Hence  too  proceed  those  harmless  and  bright  beams  which 
warm  and  cherish  the  earth,  which  contribute  to  vision,  and 
please  and  entertain  the  organ  of  it,  unless  poured  on  it 
in  too  great  abundance.  Of  this  great  body,  this  globe  of 
fire,  the  wise  man  observes,  that  it  is  as  obsequious  to  its 
Maker's  will,  as  the  meanest  and  most  inconsiderable  of  his 
creatures,  and  continues  his  constant  daily  course,  in  the 
manner  appointed,  with  incredible  swiftness ;  for  I  think 
Kariawtixn,  which  is  read  by  the  Syr.  Vulg.  and  the  three 
principal  Greek  editions,  means  here  no  extraordinary  ac- 
celeration, but  the  constant  speed  of  the  sun.  It  might  be 
translated,  and  by  his  commandment  maketh  his  progress 
speedy.  Some  copies  have  KaTiwavae  Tropdav,  sedavit  iter, 
as  Junius  renders,  and  as  the  marginal  reading  is,  alluding 
probably  to  the  sun's  standing  still  in  the  time  of  Joshua. 
(Josh.  X.  1.3.) 

Ver.  6.  He  made  the  moon  also  to  serve  in  her  season,  for 
a  declaration  of  times,  and  a  sign  of  the  tvorld.]  Kat  fftXr/vtjv 
tiro(rj(Tt  iicaruiriv,  tJ?  Katpbv  avTrn',  avacti^iv  )(p6vu)v,  koI  (TT)/.!ttov 
alwvo^.  Thus  the  Psalmist,  He  appointed  the  moon  for 
certain  seasons,  tic  Kaipoii^,  (Psal.  civ.  19.)  tJc  aramv,  may 
signify  to  be  in  her  station,  to  be  in  waiting.  Dr.  Grabe 
has  iv  arauii.  The  Vulgate  renders,  Luna  in  omnibus  in 
tempore  suo,  from  some  copies  which  have  j)  aiXrivn  iv  waaiv, 
K.  T.  X.  which  reading  indeed  hath  more  authority  than  the 
present,  but  afi"ords  no  good  or  determinate  sense.  The 
great  difference  that  occurs  in  the  first  part  of  the  verse  I 
suspect  is  owing  to  the  astronomical  word  fam^,  not  gene- 
rally understood,  and  here  most  probably  made  use  of;  and 
that  the  following,  which  is  a  reading  betwixt  the  Vatican 
and  Alexandrian  MS.  and  approaching  to  both,  is  the  true 
one,  Kol  T}  (teXj/v))  tv  ij>a<Tu  f«c  Kaipov  avTiiiQ,  and  then  putting 
avadii^i^  for  avaSet^tv,  as  Grabe  has  it,  the  whole  will  be 
clear;  viz.  And  the  moon  is  in  her  phase  according  to  her 
seasons  (i.  e.  has  a  difTerent  phase  to  every  diiferentday  of 
her  monthly  course),  a  proof  of  times,  and  a  sign  of  age,  or 
a  perpetual  sign.  Her  change  of  appearance  marking  out 
the  lesser  portions  of  time,  and  her  periods  or  revolutions 
the  greater.  It  is  plain  from  this  place,  as  likewise  from 
Josephus  and  Philo,  says  Calmet,  that  the  Jews  made  use 
of  the  Grecian  year,  as  to  religious  matters  and  ceremo- 
nies, after  the  time  of  Alexander  the  Great;  i.  e.  their  year 
was  solar,  and  their  months  lunar. 

Ver.  7.  From  the  moon  is  the  sign  of  feasts,  a  light  that 
decreaseth  in  her  perfection.}  The  first  part  seems  wrongly 
translated ;  the  Greek  is,  uwo  atX/jvijc  <r»)/i«ov  ioprricfrom  the 
moon  is  the  sign  of  the  feast,  i.  e.  the  feast  of  the  new  moon. 


The  first  phasis  or  appearance  of  the  moon  was  of  great 
importance  in  the  Jewish  religion;  as  God  commanded 
that  the  new  moon  should  be  a  festival,  and  thatthey  should 
ofier  up  a  particular  sacrifice  to  him  on  that  day.  (Numb, 
xxviii.)  It  is  no  wonder  that  the  Jews  took  such  care  to 
discover  this  new  moon  at  its  very  first  emerging,  and  that 
even  the  great  Sanhedrin  should  be  concerned  in  declaring 
and  fixing  it,  since  both  the  civil  and  religious  parts  of  the 
Jewish  calendar  depended  upon  it;  and  for  their  better 
help  herein,  they  had  pictures,  or  similitudes,  of  the  moon 
in  tables,  and  upon  the  walls  of  their  upper  rooms,  from 
which  they  judged  of  the  several  appearances  of  the  new 
moon.  Nor  is  the  latter  part  more  accurately  translated  ; 
it  should  either  be  a  light  that  decreaseth  upon  her  perfec- 
tion, for  so  Itti  signifies  here ;  or,  a  light  lessening  till  it  is 
oui,  or  to  its  end,  and  so  the  Geneva  version  has  it: 
(TvvTiXiia  is  used  thus.  Matt.  xiii.  for  when  the  moon  is  at 
the  full,  and  her  whole  disk  luminous,  which  may  be  called 
her  perfection,  her  light  after  that  diminishes,  and  she  re- 
turns through  the  same  figures  to  her  first  crescent,  and 
then  she  re-enters  the  rays  of  the  sun. 

Ver.  S.  The  month  is  called  after  her  name,  increasing 
wonderfully  in  her  changing.']  This  holds  true  with  respect 
to  the  Greek  tongue,  which  to  us  now  is  the  only  original 
of  this  work :  /u^v,  the  month,  seems  a  contraction  from 
Mrivt},  the  moon,  and  in  out  English  language,  the  words 
moon  and  month  have  as  near  an  affinity.  But  this  was 
not  so  to  an  ancient  Israelite ;  for  the  respective  words  for 
moon  and  month,  in  the  Hebrew,  have  no  such  affinity  to 
each  other.  Without  doubt,  the  true  reading  here  is,  M/jvjj 
Kara  to  ovofia  aiiT^c  'i-<mv ;  for  not  the  month,  but  the  moon 
is  wonderful,  and  therefore  avS,avoiiivr„  which  the  Roman 
edition  hath,  is  better  than  av^avofuvog,  which  the  Complut. 
and  Alex,  have,  which  Grotius  absurdly  refers  to  (pwarfip, 
though  avrric  comes  between.  It  is  the  moon,  which,  ac- 
cording to  her  name,  increases  wonderfully  in  her  change; 
for  in  what  sense  can  this  be  said  of  a  month?  but  the 
Hebrew  word  mT'  luna,  agrees  with  this  sense,  as  being 
derived  probably  either  from  im  dilatari,  or  ipil^  protra- 
here ;  i.  e.  her  orb  widens,  or  is  drawn  forth  wonderfully 
from  her  birth  or  appearance,  for  so  the  moon  appears 
from  the  time  she  is  new  till  she  is  full,  when  she  may  be 
said  to  be  at  her  full  drawing  out,  or  maturity.  And,  there- 
fore, what  expresses  or  alludes  to  her  manner  of  spreading 
or  drawing  out  to  that  time  of  maturity,  should  be  a  very 
proper  and  most  significant  name  for  her,  she  being  after 
her  full  in  a  kind  of  dying  state,  shrinking  in,  or  ceasing  to 
be  continually,  what  she  was  before  ;  from  being  immensa 
orbe  pleno,  she  becomes  repente  nulla,  as  Pliny  describes 
her  change.  (Lib.  ii.  cap.  9.)  Horace  seems  to  confirm 
this,  Epist.  12.  lib.  i.  The  astronomical  account  of  this 
is, — when  the  moon  is  before  the  sun,  she  is  as  it  were  swal- 
lowed up  in  his  rays ;  but  as  soon  as  she  begins  to  sepa- 
rate from  him,  her  crescent  begins  to  shew  itself,  and  to  in- 
crease through  its  different  phases  insensibly,  till  at  last 
her  whole  disk  becomes  luminous. 

* 

Being  an  instrument  of  the  armies  above,  shining  in  the 
firmament  of  heaven.]  Skti^oe  7roptju/3oXwv  iv  inpii'  Syriac 
seems  to  understand  it.  An  instrument  of  the  camps  or  ar- 
mies of  the  Most  High,  as  if  it  had  been  tov  Iv  v^'kttoii;. 
Arabic  has.  Lux  omnium  creaturarum.  Grotius  understands 
it  an  instrument  on  high  of  camps  or  armies.  And,  indeed, 
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Polybius  makes  the  knowledge  of  the  moon's  rising  and 
changes  a  very  considerable  skill,  and  necessary  to  a  ge- 
neral. (Lib.  ix.  p.  554.  ed.  Casaub.)  But  would  it  not  be 
jnore  intelligible,  and  agreeable  to  the  nature  of  the  moon, 
if,  as  has  been  ingeniously  conjectured,  the  reading  was, 
vKfvoc  waptftfiaXov  iv  inptt,  an  orb  encamping  up  and  doum 
in  the  heavens  ?  i.  e.  having  more  than  any  of  the  heavenly 
bodies,  a  variable  and  irregular  course,  as  those  that  dwell  in 
tents  have,  and  as  the  children  of  Israel  had  in  their  several 
encampments  in  the  wilderness.  And  there  is  the  more  rea- 
Bon  to  fix  this  idea  of  irregular  wandering  to  naptftfiaXkw, 
«s,  in  Numb,  xxxiii.  where  the  frequent  encampments  of  the 
children  of  Israel  are  described,  it  occurs  above  forty  times 
in  this  sense ;  and  it  is  remarkable,  that  Numb,  xxxii. 
13.  Josh.  xiv.  10.  Psal.  cvii.  40.  this  vague  and  unsettled 
abode  is  called  wandering ;  may  not  therefore  the  moon, 
who  is  styled  vaga  luna,  by  Horace,  (Sat.  viii.  lib.  i.)  be 
called  here  muvo^  Trop£|u/3aXov  in  this  respect  ?  The  Geneva 
version  seems  to  glance  at  this  sense. 

Ver.  9.  The  beauty  of  heaven,  the  glory  of  the  stars,  an 
ornament  giving  light  in  the  highest  place  of  the  Lord.'\  Kow- 
^oc  (tuoTiHitov  IV  {nploToig  Kvpiov.  This  is  generally  understood 
of  the  moon,  which  is  called  by  Horace,  "  Lucidum  caeli  de- 
cus,"  and  according  to  the  Vatican,  which  has  icvpioc,  she  is 
farther  the  sovereign  of  the  luminaries  on  high,  as  the  same 
ipoet  likewise  styles  her,  "siderum  regina,"  and  perhaps  so 
termed  Jer.  vii.  18.    But  as  the  moon  has  been  sufficiently 
•described  in  the  three  foregoing  verses,  I  rather  incline,  with 
•Messieurs  of  Port- Royal,  Junius,  and  others,  to  understand 
this  verse  of  the  stars, — that  their  glory  is  the  beauty  of  hea- 
ven.   And  thus  the  Geneva  version  more  clearly  and  expli- 
citly, The  beauty  of  heaven  are  the  glorious  stars,  and  the 
.ornament  that  shineth  in  the  high  places  of  the  Lord.     K6a- 
.fioQ  (ftwTiZwv  is  but  indifferently  rendered  an  ornament  giving 
-light,  a  world  of  lights  would  be  a  more  lofty  expression, 
or,  which  from  on  high  enlighten  kJitjuov,  the  world,  as  the 
Vulgate  renders  here.     Of  these  it  is  observed,  in  the  next 
verse,  that  they  stand  Kara  Kjoi^na,  according  to  appointment, 
■  or  continue  in  their  order,  as  the  Geneva  version  has  it. 
Prout  statutum  est  eis,  perseverant,  et  in  cursu  suo  non  mu- 
.tantur.  (Arab.)    As  the  Hebrew  uses  the  future  for  what 
is  usual,  will  might  be  left  out  there.    Baruch,  iii.  34.  finely 
expresses  this.  The  stars  shine  in  their  watches,  and  rejoice; 
fvhen  he  calleth  them,  they  say.  Here  we  be,  and  so  with  cheer- 
fulness they  shew  light  unto  him  that  made  them. 

Ver.  11.  Look  upon  the  rainbow,  and  praise  him  that  made 
it,  very  beautiful  it  is  in  the  brightness  thereof.  Ver.  12.  It 
compasseth  the  heavens  about  with  a  glorious  circle,  and  the 
hands  of  the  Most  High  have  bended  it.']  The  tradition  of 
antiquity  concerning  the  rainbow  is  very  pretty :  for  Iris, 
which  is  the  name  of  the  rainbow,  is  said  to  be  the  daughter 
of  Thaumas,  i.e.  the  daughter  of  wonder.  (Hes.  Theogon.) 
And  very  just  is  this  mythology ;  for  how  does  that  glo- 
rious phenomenon  at  once  fill  our  eyes  with  wonder  and 
our  hearts  with  joyful  assurance,  not  only  upon  account  of 
the  agreeable  variety  of  its  mixed  colours,  but  as  it  is  a  na- 
tural sign  that  there  will  not  be  much  rain  after  itappcareth; 
and  so  is  an  emblem  of  hope,  and  a  significant  assurance 
against  a  second  deluge,  and  therefore  by  some  properly 
styled  the  sacramental  sign  of  the  rainbow.  Homer  seems 
to  have  had  the  same  notion,  that  the  rainbow  was  at  first 
set  in  the  cloud  to  be  a  sign  unto  men,  rtpac  fitpoirwv  avOpu- 


irwv.  (II.  X.)  The  wise  man  here  properly  observes,  that 
the  admirable  form  and  composition  of  this  glorious  bow 
should  not  only  naturally  excite  curiosity,  but  carry  a  man 
beyond  the  material  or  natural  cause  to  the  final,  and  induce 
him  to  praise  the  Maker  of  it.  It  may  be  asked,  how  God 
can  be  said  to  have  made  the  rainbow,  since  it  is  only  the 
effect  of  certain  reflections  and  refractions  of  the  rays  of 
the  sun  from  a  watery  cloud.  But  to  this  the  answer  is  ob- 
vious ;  for  if  there  was  no  rainbow  till  God  entered  into 
covenant  with  Noah,  as  the  learned  with  great  probability 
think,  then,  when  God  first  placed  this  bow  in  the  clouds, 
and  appointed  it  to  be  a  signal  of  that  covenant,  may  he 
very  justly  be  said  to  have  made  it,  by  making  it  then  first 
to  be  seen  and  to  be  significant.  And  therefore  (Gen.ix.  13.) 
God  expressly  calls  it  his  bow,  not  only  because  he  is  the 
author  of  all  things  which  have  natural  causes,  but  because 
he  made  or  appointed  it  to  a  special  end,  as  an  assurance 
of  his  future  mercy  to  mankind ;  and  on  this  account  it  is 
called  by  the  Psalmist,  the  faithful  witness  in  heaven.  (Psal. 
Ixxxix.  36.)  Or  may  not  ver.  12.  be  understood  of  the  out- 
ward form  of  the  universe,  the  whole  of  which  God  has  in- 
cluded in  one  vast  circumambient  circle,  though  only  one 
half  is  discernible  by  us?  Corn,  a  Lapide,  with  some  other 
interpreters,  take  it  in  this  sense. 

Ver.  13.  And  sendeth  swiftly  the  lightnings  of  his  judg- 
ment. Ver.  14.  Through  this  the  treasures  are  opened,  aitd 
clouds  fly  forth  as  fowls.]  Fulgetra  pro  judicio  suo  concitat, 
i.  e.  according  to  his  will  and  appointment.  Or,  it  may 
mean,  that  he  makes  the  lightning  the  minister  of  his  ven- 
geance, or  the  forerunner  of  his  judgments,  as  against  the 
Sodomites,  Egyptians,  Philistines,  Sisera,  Sennacherib,  &c. 
and  for  this  purpose,  or  for  the  execution  of  his  judgments, 
he  opens  his  treasures,  (Deut.  xxviii.  12.)  or  prepares  the 
great  artillery  of  heaven,  viz.  either  the  winds  to  raise 
storms  and  tempests,  or  he  bringeth  forth  the  clouds  from 
the  ends  of  the  world,  (Psal.  cxxxv.  7.)  which  assemble  and 
come  speedily  together,  like  a  flight  of  birds,  and  descend 
either  in  a  deluge  of  rain,  or  fall  in  snow,  which  comes  down 
so  thick  as  to  resemble  not  merely  birds  in  their  passage, 
but  rather  a  cloud  of  locust.s,  marching  terribly  from  one 
country  to  another;  for  so  the  latter  part  of  ver.  17.  should 
be  rendered,  which  relates  to  the  same  subject ;  or,  by  his 
power  he  condenses  the  clouds,  and  from  thence  hailstones 
break  or  burst  forth  like  so  many  shivers  of  a  rock,  (.see 
Wisd.  V.  22.)  as  ver.  15.  should  be  rendered  and  under- 
stood ;  and  of  these  the  Psalmist  speaks,  when  he  says, 
that  God  casteth  forth  his  ice  like  morsels,  Psal.  cxlvii.  (See 
Dc  Muis,  in  loc.) 

Ver.  16.  At  his  sight  the  mountains  are  shaken.]  The  Vul- 
gate renders  in  conspectuejus,  i.  e.  before  him,  which  con- 
veys a  most  grand  idea.  This  seems  to  exceed  that  much- 
admired  description  of  Virgil,  "  Ille  flagranti  aut  Atho  aut 
Rhodopen,  aut  alta  Ceraunia  telo  dcjicit:"  (Georg.  lib.  i.) 
for  what  must  we  think  of  that  omnipotent  Being,  who  looks 
the  mountains  into  fear  and  astonishment?  Virgil's  Jupiter 
wields  his  thunderbolt,  and  he  beats  down  a  mountain ;  Je- 
hovah appears  only,  and  at  the  sight  of  him  the  foundations 
of  the  mountains  are  tossed  to  and  fro,  tremble  and  shake 
like  the  joints  of  an  affrighted  man;  but  that  sublime  de- 
scription of  the  Psalmist  exceeds  even  this.  The  earth  shall 
tremble  at  the  look  of  him;  if  he  do  but  touch  the  hills,  they 
shall  smoke;  (Psal.  civ.  32.)  not  a  single  rock  only  or 
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mountain  trembles  before  him,  but  the  whole  earth  is  in  a 
panic  at  his  very  appearance. 

•Ver.  17.  The  noise  of  the  thunder  maketh  the  earth  to 
tremble,  &c.]  The  description  of  his  thunder  here  is  no  less 
magnificent  and  terrible  than  that  of  his  appearance  in  the 
former  verse.  God  sends  forth  this  his  glorious  voice,  the 
earth  echoes,  groans,  falls  in  labour,  and  feels  the  pangs  of 
one  in  travail;  for  so  the  Greek  literally  signifies,  and  the 
margin  well  expresses  it.  We  meet  something  like  this  in 
the  poet's  lofty  description  of  a  tempest, 

"  Ipse  pater,  media  uimborum  in  nocte,  corusca 

Fulmina  molitur  dextra,  quo  maxima  motu 

Terra  tremit."  (Georg.  lib.  i.) 

Here  again  the  majesty  of  the  Scripture  language  excels, 
for  when  the  Highest  thunders,  he  does  but  shew  his  voice, 
and  the  earth  melts  away.  (Psal.  xlvi.  6.)  It  is  observable, 
that  our  author  here  ascribes  to  the  north  wind  and  hurri- 
cane, the  same  etfect  which  he  does  to  the  thunder  itself, 
■whose  roar  they  imitate. 

Ver.  19.  The  hoar-frost  also  as  salt  he  poureth  on  the 
earth;  and  being  congealed,  it  lieth  on  the  top  of  sharp 
stakes.^  This  seems  not  well  translated,  the  marginal  read- 
ing is  preferable,  It  is  as  the  point  of  sharp  stakes,  fit  simi- 
lis  palorum  summitatibus ;  i.  e.  it  has  the  form  of  sharp 
points.  The  hoar-frost,  Psal.  cxlvii.  16.  is  compared  to 
ashes,  but  its  resemblance  to  salt  seems  more  expressive, 
as  it  has  something  sparkling  in  it,  and  its  whiteness  is 
more  conspicuous.  Calmet  says,  not  every  species  of  salt, 
bat  marie,  or  the  salt  of  the  earth,  is  here  meant,  to  which 
our  Saviour  alludes,  Matt.  v.  13. 

Ver.  20.  When  the  cold  north  wind  bloweth,  and  tJie  wa- 
ter is  congealed  into  ice,  it  abideth  upon  every  gathering  to- 
gether of  water,  and  clotheth  the  water  as  with  a  breast-plate. 
Ver.  21.  It  devoureth  the  mountains,  and  bumeth  the  wilder- 
ness, and  consumeth  the  grass,  asfire.l  The  first  part  is  not 
well  rendered ;  it  should  be.  The  cold  north  wind  bloweth, 
and  ice  shall  be  crusted  upon  the  water,  even  rivers  and 
large  pieces  of  water  shall  thereby  become  solid,  and  as  it 
were  dry  land,  resisting  any  impression.  The  wise  man  here 
ascribes  the  same  effects  to  bleak  winds  and  frost,  as,  ver. 
3,  4.  he  does  to  the  heat  of  the  sun,  which,  though  contra- 
ries, in  tliis  respect  affect  the  earth  alike.  The  description 
here  is  very  poetical.  Virgil,  speaking  of  the  effect  of 
extreme  cold,  says,  "  Boreae  pcnetrabile  frigus  adurit;" 
(Georg.  lib.  i.)  and  naturalists  and  philosophers  express 
themselves  in  like  manner.  The  sublimity  of  sentiments  in 
this  chapter  is  truly  admirable,  and  the  beauty  of  the  com- 
parisons from  ver.  10.  inexpressible :  we  cannot  read  them 
without  a  sort  of  rapture,  nor  help  thinking  that  one  who  in 
loftiness  of  thought  and  expression  approaches  so  near 
to  the  inspired  writings,  and  soars  to  such  an  uncommon 
height,  must  have  had  a  more  excellent  spirit  in  him,  than 
is  usually  allowed  to  him  or  the  times  he  wrote  in. 

Ver.  22.  A  present  remedy  of  all  is  a  mist  coming  speedily : 
a  dew  coming  after  heat  refresheth.']  In  ver.  19,  20.  we  have 
intense  frost  represented  terribly,  as  an  armed  man  with  a 
spear  and  .shield;  the  icicles  have  the  appearance  of  the 
former,  and  the  solid  ice  composes  the  latter:  and  yet  this 
body  so  fortified,  and  secured  as  it  were  with  a  coat  of  mail, 
a  gentle  rain,  or  a  warm  mist,  or  a  mild  breeze,  Eurus  colo- 
ns, as  the  Cbaldce  renders  Psal.  cxlvii.  18.  shall  effectu- 


ally vanqui-sh  and  subdue;  a  contest  seemingly  as  unequal 
as  that  of  David  with  a  sling  against  the  Philistine  and  his 
shield.  Such  an  agreeable  change  of  weather  after  a  severe 
season,  is  as  welcome  and  refreshing  as  a  balmy  dew  after 
a  scorching  heat;  it  restores  the  decayed  verdure  and  lost 
beauty  of  nature,  and  renews  the  face  of  the  earth. 

Ver.  23.  By  his  counsel  he  appeaseth  the  deep,  and  plant- 
eth  islands  tJierein.}  It  would  be  better  rendered.  By  his 
word  he  appeaseth  the  storm,  and  maketh  the  sea  calm. 
And  thus  Calmet,  Par  sa  parole  la  mer  s'est  calmee.  This 
was  remarkably  evidenced  under  the  Old  Testament,  Jonah 
i.  when  the  tempestuous  sea,  which  the  mariners'  cries  and 
prayers  to  their  false  deities  could  not  assuage,  at  the  com- 
mand of  the  great  God  of  heaven,  to  whom  at  length  they 
happily  applied,  instantly  ceased  from  raging.  But  the  Di- 
vine power  over  that  unruly  element  never  appeared  more 
signally,  than  when  our  Saviour  said  to  it.  Peace,  be  still; 
and  immediately  there  was  a  great  calm.  (Mark  iv.  39.) 
The  reading  of  the  next  clause  in  some  ancient  Greek  copies 
is  very  surprising,  koI  itpvTtvatv  avrriv  IijctoOc,  and  from  thence 
some  Latin  ones  have,  plantavit  earn  Dominus  Jesus ;  and 
Coverdale  renders  accordingly.  If  this  reading  was  true, 
this  author,  however  late  or  apocryphal,  saw  more  clearly 
than  all  the  acknowledged  prophets  of  the  Old  Testament, 
for  we  have  here  expressly  the  very  name  of  the  Messiah, 
which  none  of  them  were  acquainted  with  or  published. 
But  this  is  a  gross  mistake,  and  such  as  a  Jew  would  make 
sport  with;  the  true  reading  undoubtedly  is,  i(pvTtv<xiv  Iv 
aiiTy  vr\(TovQ,  which  our  translators  follow.  The  sense  is. 
That  God  has  planted  large  islands  in  the  bosom  of  the  sea, 
standing,  as  the  antediluvian  earth  itself  is  described,  2Pet. 
iii.  5.  out  of  the  water  and  in  the  water;  which,  notwith- 
standing the  violence  of  storms  and  tempests,  and  the  foirce 
and  impetuosity  of  the  waves,  have  subsisted  numberless 
ages,  and  have  escaped  perishing  by  being  overflowed  with 
water;  which  in  some  respects  have  the  advantage  of  the 
continent,  as  by  their  situation  they  have  the  opportunity  of 
a  freer  commerce,  and  are  less  subject  to  hostile  attacks, 
and  to  be  surprised  on  a  sudden  by  invasions. 

Ver.  26.  By  him  the  end  of  them  hath  prosperous  success, 
and  by  his  word  all  things  consist.]  At'  avrov  eiioSia  rt'Xoc 
avTov,  Koi  IV  Xoyfjt  avrov  avyKUrai  wavra,  i.  e.  God  by  his  wis- 
dom and  power  directs  all  things  to  a  good  or  their  proper 
end ;  so  the  Geneva  version.  For  all  tilings  are  subject  to 
and  obey  his  will.  Or,  Through  him  such  as  go  to  sea  have 
a  good  voyage,  and  trade  and  navigation  there  are  attended 
with  prosperous  success.  The  Alexandrian  and  some 
other  Greek  copies  have,  which  Junius  follows.  At'  avrov 
tvodoi  6  ayjiXoc  avrov'  i.  e.  His  angel  conducts  those  that 
occupy  their  business  in  great  waters,  through  the  dangers 
of  the  deep,  and  brings  them  to  the  haven  where  they  woiild 
be.  Grotius's  explication  here  seems  very  forced.  That  if 
the  sea  is  calm,  and  in  good  temper,  the  ship,  which  is  the 
sea's  messenger,  ayjiXog  avrov,  sails  safely ;  but  if  tempes- 
tuous, at  her  command  all  things  are  shattered,  and  go  to 
the  bottom.    Either  of  the  other  senses  I  think  preferable. 

Ver.  27.  We  may  speak  much,  and  yet  come  short:  where- 
fore in  sum  he  is  all.]  To  wav  irmv  avroQ.  Heretbe  wise 
man  finishes  the  thesis,  which  he  began  xlii.  15.  That  God 
made  all  things  by  his  word,  and  through  him  all  things 
consist.  And  having  proved  this  truth  by  a  long  enumera- 
tion of  particulars,  he  says,  in  sum, — that  God  is  all ;  i.e.  he 
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is  the  cause  and  end  of  all  things.  Ipse  est  in  omnibus. 
(Vulgate.)  In  him  we  live,  and  move,  andliave  our  being.  He 
is  the  soul  of  the  universe,  tame  de  tout,  as  Calmet  ren- 
ders. Or,  His  is  the  universe,  airroii  tariv  to  nav,  as  Grotius 
conjectures  the  true  reading  to  be,  and  without  him  was 
wot  any  thing  made  that  was  made ;  he  gave  life,  being, 
motion,  power,  and  perfection,  suited  to  the  several  ranks 
of  creatures,  himself  being  all  in  all.  The  lughest  perfec- 
tions that  are  in  men,  are  so  infinitely  disproportionate  to 
his,  that  they  may  be  said  not  to  be  in  any  of  his  creatures. 
There  is  some  kind  of  communicated  goodness,  and  wis- 
dom, and  power,  and  immortality  in  men,  and  yet  these 
perfections  are  in  Scripture  appropriated  to  the  Divine  na- 
ture in  such  a  manner,  as  if  no  creature  did  partake  of 
them.  Accordingly  it  is  said,  that  there  is  none  good,  or 
•wise,  but  he ;  that  he  is  the  only  potentate,  and  only  hath 
immortality.  All  the  different  kinds  of  perfections  that  are 
to  be  found  any  where  in  his  creatures,  are  but  diminutive 
portions  of  his  fulness,  and  inconsiderable  emanations 
from  the  sovereign  fountain. 

Ver.  30.   When  you  glorify  the  Lord,  exalt  him  as  much 
as  you  can,  for  even  yet  he  will  far  exceed.]  The  perfections 
of  God  are  infinite,  and  beyond  the  power  of  description 
or  comparison,  for  when  we  have  raised  our  notion  of  this 
infinite  Being  as  high  as  is  possible  for  the  mind  of  man  to 
go,  it  will  fall  infinitely  short  of  what  he  really  is,  for  there 
is  no  end  of  his  greatness,  as  the  great  poet  and  philoso- 
pher experienced ;  who,  the  more  he  contemplated  the 
nature  of  the  Deity,  found  that  he  waded  but  the  more  out 
of  his  depth,  and  that  he  lost  himself  in  the  thought,  in- 
stead of  finding  an  end  of  it.     St.  Austin,  intent  upon  cele- 
brating the  praises  of  God  in  a  manner  worthy  of  him, 
acknowledges  his  own  (and  it  may  serve  to  express  all 
human)  inability  for  that  high  work,  in  a  strain  peculiarly 
pious  and  sublime :  "  Si  omnia  membra  nostra  verterentur 
in  linguas  ad  rependendum  tibi  debitas  laudes,  nequaquam 
sufficeret  exiguitas  nostra."  (Meditat.  cap.  15.)    And  a 
more  modern  light  of  the  church  falls  not  much  beneath 
him,  when  he  says,  "  the  tongues  of  angels  stammer  in 
uttering  of  God's  goodness,  and  we  become  dumb  the  more 
we  endeavour  to  speak  of  it.     The  highest  of  our  praises 
is,  humbly  and  affectionately  to  acknowledge  that  we  can- 
not sufficiently  praise  him.    The  farthest  we  can  strain  our 
souls  is  to  long  for  eternity,  wherein  it  may  be  our  employ- 
ment to  admire  and  praise  him.     Call  upon  the  armies  of 
angels,  and  wish  them  to  praise  him,  seeing  thou  canst  not 
do  it.     Say  as  the  Psalmist  does,  Bless  the  Lord,  all  ye 
angels  of  his,  ye  servants  of  his,  that  do  his  pleasure.    Call 
upon  all  men,  and  bid  them  praise  him :  wish  (hat  thou 
couldcst  awaken  all  the  world,  that  all  creatures  might 
jointly  praise  him.     And  particularly  call  upon  thine  own 
soul,  every  day  to  praise  him.  Psal.  ciii."  (Patrick's  Mens. 
Myst.)    "  But  though  words  fail  us  in  speaking  of  him, 
who  is  inefi'able  (as  Messieurs  of  Port-Royal  finely  observe 
on  the  last  verse),  yet,  as  we  are  capable,  so  should  we  be 
never  tired  of  loving  him,  as  it  is  the  life  of  the  soul,  the 
source  of  peace  and  joy.     For  this  reason  tlie  wise  man 
concludes  this  sublime  chapter  with  saying,  that  to  the 
godly  he  hath  given  wisdom ;  not  to  those  who  aim  at  mere 
knowledge  to  understand  or  comprehend  mysteries,  but  to 
those  who  live  piously,  and  whose  humble  faith  operates  by 
iove.  For  this  life  is  not  for  speculation,  but  action ;  and  our 


light  should  be  accompanied  with  an  active  fire.  It  is  by 
the  heart  that  we  approach,  and  by  a  pure  heart  that  wo 
must  hope  to  see  God,  and  not  by  an  elevated  genius  or 
superior  understanding  in  the  way  of  human  wisdom." 

CHAP.  XLIV. 

Ver.  1.  J^ET  us  now  praise  famous  men  and  our  fathert 
tJiat  begat  us.  Ver.  2.  The  Lord  hath  wrought  great  glory 
by  them  through  his  great  power  from  the  beginning.]  The 
author  having  finished  his  precepts  of  morality  and  fine  re- 
flections for  the  conduct  of  life,  and  the  several  conditions 
of  it,  explained  God's  works  in  heaven  and  earth,  and  set 
lorth  the  praises  of  the  great  Creator  of  them,  the  fountain 
of  wisdom  and  of  all  perfection,  in  a  very  sublime  manner, 
though  the  most  sublime  cannot  reach  or  equal  them ;  his 
epilogus  is  a  hymn  to  God,  containing  the  praises  of  his 
saints,  and  of  such  Jewish  worthies  in  particular,  as  he  bad 
blessed  their  nation  with,  men  famous  in  their  several  ge- 
nerations, and  instances  of  those  virtues  taught  and  recom- 
mended by  him ;  which  reaches  from  hence  almost  to  the 
end  of  the  fiftieth  chapter.  Serug,  mentioned  Gen.  xi.  20. 
was  the  first,  according  to  Suidas,  that  began  annually  to 
celebrate  the  memory  of  famous  men  deceased,  and  com- 
manded them  to  be  honoured  as  benefactors.  The  hea- 
thens had  their  anniversary  festivals  to  commemorate 
their  wise  men  and  philosophers,  to  recommend^  by  their 
example,  wisdom  and  virtue.  The  Jews  also  had  their 
set  times  wherein  they  honoured  the  memories  of  their  pro- 
genitors, prophets,  and  holy  men,  and  recited  their  praises 
in  the  temple  and  synagogues;  and  this  writer  here  ac- 
quaints us  with  their/ormufa,  or  manner  of  doing  it.  The 
Christian  church  after,  in  imitation  of  this  practice,  ap- 
pointed certain  anniversaries,  which  they  called  the  birth- 
days of  their  martyrs,  on  which,  from  the  public  rolls,  or 
diptychs,  they  rehearsed  at  the  altar  their  glorious  acts,  to 
do  justice  to  departed  merit,  and  to  excite  an  emulation  in 
others  of  those  by  whom  the  Lord  hath  gotten,  (KTi'iaaro,  as 
Grotius  reads,  ver.  2.  to  himself  great  reno\vn. 

Ver.  5.  Such  as  found  out  musical  tunes  and  recited  verses 
in  writing.  Ver.  6.  Rich  men,  furnished  with  ability,  living 
peaceably  in  their  habitations.  Ver.  7.  All  these  were  ho- 
noured in  tlmr  generations.']  Such  was  David,  whose  harp 
was  strung  and  breast  inspired  by  the  Spirit  of  God,  which 
dispersed  melancholy,  and  administered  comfort  to  him 
through  the  various  scenes  of  affliction  he  underwent,  which 
he  often  calls  upon  to  awaken,  on  solemn  occasions,  to 
chant  the  praises  of  his  mighty  Deliverer.  Such  were  the 
bards  and  poets  of  old,  who  sang  in  tuneful  numbers,  and 
with  the  voice  of  melody,  whatever  philosophy  dictated  of 
God,  of  nature,  of  the  creation  of  the  world,  the  motion  of 
the  stars,  and  the  great  and  illustrious  actions  of  heroes 
and  benefactors.  Such  also  were  the  inventors  and  pro- 
moters of  useful  arts  and  sciences,  and  the  religious  found- 
ers of  schools  and  synagogues,  whose  fortunes  and  power 
were  employed  in  public  acts  of  beneficence  and  to  serve 
the  cause  of  virtue :  these  were  deservedly  esteemed,  em- 
phatically, viri  nominis,  ai'Sptp  ovofiaoToX,  (ver.  3.)  On  the 
contrary,  those  who  were  of  no  service  in  life,  only  merely 
existed,  were  sine  nomine  turba, — men  of  no  name,  as  the 
Hebrew  terms  them.  Job  xxx.  8.  As  they  were  of  no  ac- 
count, they  were  overlooked  and  disregarded ;  and  for  this 
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reason  probably  it  was,  that  the  Scripture  makes  no  men- 
tion of  the  time  that  Cain  or  either  of  his  sons  lived,  as  it 
does  of  the  godly. 

Ver.8.  There  be  of  them  that  have  left  a  name  behind  them, 
that  their  praises  might  be  reported.  Ver.  9.  And  some  there 
be  which  have  no  memorial,  ivho  are  perished  as  though  they 
had  never  been.^  The  glory  of  such  was  not  confined  to 
their  single  persons ;  but  their  posterity,  treading  in  their 
steps,  (see  ovo^ua  used  in  this  sense,  Deut.  xxv.  7.)  by  their 
actions  renewed  ihe  memory,  and  added  to  the  glory,  of 
their  fathers.  Abraham  was  not  less  distinguished  by  the 
merit  of  Isaac  and  Jacob  than  by  his  own :  the  patriarchs 
too  had  a  numerous  and  illustrious  posterity :  in  them  their 
name  survived,  and  their  praise  flourished  with  them.  But 
others,  as  well  in  early  as  later  times,  either  being  evil 
themselves,  or  for  want  of  posterity,  or  through  descendants 
tainted  as  it  were  with  hereditary  wickedness,  have  been 
insensibly  forgot,  or  remembered  with  disgrace. 

Ver.  11.  With  their  seed  shall  continually  remain  a  good 
inheritance,  and  their  children  are  viithin  the  covenant.'^ 
Some  copies  have  tuaiiivu ;  and  so  the  Vulgate,  Cum  semine 
eorum  permanent  bona.  As  applied  to  the  Israelites,  the 
sense  is.  Their  posterity  enjoy  a  rich  inheritance,  they  are 
sons  of  the  covenant,  and  heirs  of  the  promises  made  to 
the  fathers,  and  by  virtue  thereof  have  possessed  the  land 
of  Canaan  for  numberless  ages :  this  covenant  shall  be 
perpetuated  to  their  children,  and  their  seed  shall  never  be 
extinct,  nor  their  glory  be  blotted  out.  It  may  also  be 
understood  in  a  general  sense,  that  the  generation  of  the 
righteous  shall  be  blessed,  as  being  ever  mindful  of  God's 
covenant ;  riches  and  plenteousness  shall  be  in  his  house, 
and  his  seed  shall  be  mighty  upon  earth,  and  continue  long 
in  glory  therein.   (Psal.  cxii.) 

Ver.  16.  Enoch  pleased  the  Lord,  and  was  translated, 
being  an  example  of  repentance  to  all  generations.^^  When, 
or  to  what  place  he  was  translated,  is  not  said ;  but,  ac- 
cording to  the  Vulgate,  it  was  into  Paradise.  (See  note  on 
Wisd.  iv.  10.)  It  is  probable  he  was  translated  in  some 
such  visible  extraordinary  manner  as  Elijah  afterward 
was,  and  that  God,  besides  bestowing  a  reward  on  his 
righteousness,  did  this  to  comfort  mankind  in  their  state 
of  mortality,  with  the  hopes  of  a  better  life,  and  made 
him  a  living  testimony  of  the  immortality  of  souls  and 
bodies.  The  tradition  of  Jews  and  Christians  is,  that 
Enoch  is  still  alive,  and  that  he  shall  come  with  Elias  be- 
fore the  last  judgment  to  encounter  antichrist;  and  in  this 
sense  Apoc.  xi.  3.  is  generally  understood.  Bossuet,  ac- 
cordingly, understands  the  latter  clause  of  his  personal  ap- 
pearance with  that  prophet  in  the  last  times,  to  turn  the 
hearts  of  the  disobedient,  and  to  give  repentance  unto  the 
nations,  as  the  Vulgate  has  it,  or  rate  ytvtaTc,  to  the  gene- 
rations then  in  being ;  for  all  is  neither  in  the  Greek  nor 
Vulgate.  As  we  meet  with  no  account  in  Scripture  of 
Enoch's  sinning  or  repentance,  it  seems  better  to  under- 
stand {jwoStiyna  fiiravoia^  of  his  exhorting  the  people  that 
shall  then  be  alive,  by  his  words  and  example,  to  a  speedy 
repentance,  to  prepare  for  the  approaching  judgment,  and 
to  resist  the  power  of  antichrist. 

Ver.  17.  Noah  was  found  perfect  and  righteous  in  the 
time  of  wrath  ;  he  was  taken  in  exchange  for  the  world: 
therefore  was  he  left  as  a  remnant  unto  the  earth,  when  the 
flood  came.]  He  is  .said  to  be  perfect  in  his  generation,  (Gen. 


vi.  9.)  i.  e.  with  respect  to  all  others  of  his  time.  The  first 
sentence  seems  wrongly  pointed  ;  it  should  run  thus,  Noah 
was  found  perfect  and  righteous,  in  the  time  of  wrath  he 
was  taken  in  excliange  [for  the  world].  The  words  in  the 
parentheses  are  not  in  the  Greek.  It  looks,  according  to 
our  version,  as  if  Noah  was  the  suiferer,  and  the  rest  of 
the  world  excused,  as  was  indeed  the  case  with  the  holy 
Jesus,  who  might  properly  be  said  to  be  taken  in  exchange 
for  the  world;  but  the  case  was  otherwise  with  Noah. 
'AvraXXayjua  is  here  to  be  understood  in  the  sense  of  t^tXa- 
ofia,  by  which  the  LXX.  mean  a  ransom  or  propitiation, 
pretium  redemptionis.  At  the  time  of  the  deluge,  lyivtTo 
avraXXayna,  there  was  a  redemption;  Noah  and  his  family 
were  preserved  from  the  general  destruction,  and  he  him- 
self was  the  avraXXayna.  This  seems  to  be  the  meaning  of 
the  Vulgate,  in  tempore  iracundice  factus  est  reconciliatio. 
But  how  was  Noah  a  propitiation  or  a  reconciliation  1  His 
goodness  probably  was  the  cause  or  motive  of  God's  deli- 
vering his  family,  his  righteousness  was  the  means,  or  rea- 
son of  a  remnant  being  saved,  Zia  touto  tytvridr)  KaraXtt/n/xa 
T^  yy  i.  e.  Upon  the  score  or  account  of  his  being  accepted, 
there  was  a  remnant  left  or  preserved  to  the  earth ;  viz.  eight 
souls  were  saved  by  water,  (1  Pet.  iii.  20.)  duawOr}<rav  ?i* 
liSaroc,  escaped  out  of  the  water,  tin  iytvero  6  KaraKXvafiog, 
for  so  the  Vulgate  and  Alexandrian  copy  and  MS.  men- 
tioned by  Drusius  have,  with  which  our  version  agrees, 
and  not  Sm  tovto,  which  perplexes  the  sense. 

Ver.  18.  An  everlasting  covenant  ivas  made  with  him,  that 
all  flesh  should  perish  no  more  by  the  flood.]  By  a  flood.  To 
secure  mankind  from  the  danger  of  another  deluge,  God 
promised  that  there  should  not  be  any  more  a  like  flood  to 
destroy  the  earth,  and  the  rainbow  was  the  visible  token 
of  the  covenant  between  him  and  all  flesh.  (Gen.  ix.  11.) 
What  our  translators  render  an  everlasting  covenant,  in 
the  Greek  is,  Sia^nKai  ahZvog,  testamenta  sceculi,  Vulgate ; 
i.  e.  The  covenant  of  the  age  was  given  him ;  for  Noah 
was  the  father  of  the  age,  and  had  the  covenant  of  the  age 
after  the  flood,  in  like  manner  as  Christ  was  the  father,  and 
brought  in  the  new  covenant  of  the  succeeding  age.  (See 
Bishop  Sherlock  on  Prophecy,  disc.  4.)  This  covenant 
with  Noah  and  his  seed,  and  with  every  living  creature, 
was.  That  while  the  earth  remaineth,  seed-time  and  harvest, 
and  cold  and  heat,  summer  and  winter,  day  and  night,  shall 
not  cease;  and  it  is  expressly  called  his  covenant  of  day 
and  night,  Jer.  xxxiii.  20,  21.  and  to  this  covenant  the 
Psalmist  is  thought  to  allude,  Psal.  xxxvi.  5,  6. 

Ver.  19.  Abraham  ua*  a  great  father  of  many  people,  in 
glory  was  there  none  like  unto  him.]  The  succession  in  the 
house  of  Abraham  was  preserved  in  single  persons  till 
Jacob's  time ;  but  Abraham  then  first  began  to  be  the 
father  of  many  nations,  when  Jacob,  being  near  his  end, 
appointed  twelve  rulers  to  govern  the  house  of  Israel, 
whose  tribes  were  called  nations,  and  their  heads  princes. 
This  was  implied  in  the  change  of  his  name  from  Abram, 
t.  e.  a  high  father,  to  Abraham,  which  imports  the  father  of 
a  multitude.  In  glcr.;  there  was  no::.:  like  him,  as  he  had 
the  singular  honour,  for  the  excellency  of  his  faith,  to  be 
called  the  friend  of  God,  and  of  becoming  the  head  of  the 
chosen  seed,  the  spiritual  parent  of  all  families,  or  mem- 
bers of  God's  church,  with  whom  he  entered  into  an  ever- 
lasting covenant,  in  and  by  him,  the  father  of  the  Messiah, 
and  a  pattern  to  all  believers.    And  to  his  personal  faitii. 
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and  that  of  his  immediate  descendants,  God  had  such  a 
regard,  that  he  is  not  ashamed  to  call  himself  often  in 
Scripture  by  the  name  of  the  God  of  Abraham,  the  God  of 
Isaac,  and  the  God  of  Jacob.  With  this  patriarch  God 
was  pleased  to  discourse  familiarly.  (See  Gen.  xviii.)  And 
all  antiquity  has  believed,  that  it  was  the  Logos  himself, 
vho,  appearing  under  a  human  shape,  did,  as  it  were,  give 
him  a  specimen  of  his  incarnation.  The  Word,  I  say,  is 
generally  supposed  to  be  one  of  the  three  angels  which 
appeared  to  Abraham  in  the  plains  of  Mamre,  and  pro- 
mised him  that  he  would  one  day  be  bom  of  his  posterity. 
Abraham  worshipped  him,  and  acknowledged  him  to  be 
the  Almighty  God,  and  this  discourse  transported  him  with 
joy.  And  perhaps  it  is  to  this  famous  appearance  of  his 
that  Jesus  Christ  alludes  in  the  gospel,  when  he  says,  your 
father  Abraham  rejoiced  to  see  my  day,  and  he  saw  it,  and 
was  glad.    (John  viii.  56.) 

Ver.  20.  Who  kept  the  law  of  the  Most  High,  and  was  in 
covenant  with  him :  he  established  the  covenant  in  his  flesh, 
and  when  he  was  proved  he  was  found  faithful.     Ver.  21. 
Therefore  tie  assured  him  by  an  oath,  that  he  would  bless 
the  nations  in  his  seed,  and  multiply  him  as  the  dust  of  the 
earth.]  The  covenant  on  God's  part  was,  that  he  would 
multiply  his  seed,  and  make  it  great,  and  give  him  the  land 
of  Canaan,  from  the  river  in  Egypt  to  the  great  river  Eu- 
phrates, and  that  the  nations,  or  all  families  of  the  earth, 
should  be  blessed  in  his  seed.  And  the  token  or  seal  of  this 
covenant  was,  the  rite  of  circumcision,  the  mark  of  which 
was  to  be  in  the  flesh  of  his  family  and  descendants.    This 
distinguished  the  Hebrews  from  other  nations,  and  they 
gloried  in  this  sign,  calling  other  people  the  uncircumcised, 
by  way  of  contempt.   Covenants,  or  alliances,  were  usually 
engraven  on  tables  of  marble  or  stone ;  sometimes  public 
monuments  were  erected  in  memory  of  them,  or  they  were 
transacted  before  witnesses,  who  were  to  transmit  them 
down  to  posterity.  But  with  respect  to  the  Jews,  God  was 
pleased  that  the  mark  of  his  covenant  with  them  should  re- 
main for  ever,  not  on  brass  or  stone,  but  on  the  body  of 
him  with  whom  the  covenant  was  made,  and  on  those  of 
his  descendants ;  and  that  no  one  might  be  dispensed  with 
in  this  point,  he  threatens  to  cut  off  the  uncircumcised  per- 
son as  a  violator  of  his  covenant.    It  was  customary  among 
the  eastern  nations  to  mark  or  stigmatize  themselves,  as  a 
token  of  their  being  devoted  to  some  particular  deity  ;  this 
usage  was  in  practice  before  Abraham's  time,  or,  which 
seems  more  probable,  was  done  in  imitation  of  him,    (See 
Calmet's  Dissert,  on  Circumcision.)    Most  certain  it  is, 
their  design  in  so  doing  was  the  same  with  his ;  viz.  as  a  so- 
lemn and  indelible  mark  of  their  being  dedicated  to  some 
particular  god.      Hence  they  who  were  consecrated  to 
Bacchus  were  distinguished   by  an   ivy-leaf  Wrought  in 
their  flesh,  2  Mace.  vi.  7.  and  hence  the  votaries  of  the 
Syrian  goddess   were   burnt,  some    on   the  wrists,  and 
others  in  the  neck.   (Lucian  de  Dea  Syria.)    From  this 
procedure  of  God  with  his  favourite  people,  this  useful  re- 
flection ofi'ers  itself,— that  as  our  knowledge  and  obedience 
to  him  increase,  so  do  likewise  his  favour,  and  the  tes- 
tim,onies  of  that  favour.    At  the  beginning  of  the  friend- 
ship between  God  and  Abraham,  he  only  made  him  a  pro- 
raise  ;  (Gen.  xii.  1 — 3.)  but  in  process  of  time,  when  love 
was  increased  between  them,  this  promise  became  a  cove- 
nant, when  he  and  bis  received  the  token  of  circumcision. 


(Gen.  xvii.)  But  when  he  had  walked  longer  with  God, 
and  had  perfected  his  obedience,  by  offering  up  his  only 
son,  then  God  confirmed  the  covenant  by  an  oath,  and 
sware  by  himself  that  he  would  do  what  he  had  promised 
and  scaled.  (Gen.  xxii.)  And  thus  God  deals  with  his 
servants  now;  at  their  first  entrance  into  his  family,  he 
gives  them  many  promises,  which  depend  upon  conditions, 
and  afterward  he  renews  the  covenant  with  them,  and  does 
farther  ascertain  them  of  his  favour,  but  still  on  terms  of 
perseverance ;  and  at  length  he  swears  unalterably,  when 
they  have  given  repeated  proof  of  their  obedience  to  him, 
that  he  will  not  take  away  his  mercies  nor  his  loving-kind- 
ness from  them. 

Ver.  22.  With  Isaac  did  he  likewise  establish  [/or  Abra- 
liam  his  father's  sake]  the  blessing  of  all  men,  and  the  cove- 
nant.] Isaac  was  the  heir  of  his  father,  and  of  the  blessings 
promised  to  him ;  for  God  renewed  the  same  promise  to 
Isaac,  which  he  had  made  before  to  his  father  Abraham. 
By  the  blessing  of  all  men,  we  are  to  understand  the  pro- 
mise made  to  Abraham,  that  in  his  seed,  i.  e.  the  Messiah, 
all  the  nations  of  the  earth  should  be  blessed.  (Gen.  xii.  3. 
xvii.  19.)  The  other  part  of  the  blessing,  which  is  here 
rightly  distinguished  into  two  parts,  this  writer  calls  the 
covenant,  intimating  hereby  the  covenant  made  with  Abra- 
ham, to  give  him  the  land  of  Canaan,  (Gen.  xv.  18.)  And 
both  these  parts  of  the  blessing  were  given  to  Isaac  for 
Abraham's  sake.  These  two  promises  went  inseparably 
together  from  the  beginning,  and  were  continued  in  some 
degree  to  the  end.  (See  Bishop  Sherlock,  dissert.  3.) 
This  covenant,  or  rather  God's  oath,  opwcrjuoc,  as  the  LXX. 
render,  with  the  promises  made  by  successive  prophets, 
was  the  ground  of  hope  of  the  blessings  expected  by  the 
Jews  both  before  and  in  our  Saviour's  time. 

Ver.  23.  And  made  it  rest  upon  the  head  of  Jacob.  He 
acknowledged  him  in  his  blessing,  and  gave  him  a  heritage, 
and  divided  his  portions,  among  the  twelve  tribes  did  he 
part  them.]  As  God  designed  that  Jacob  should  be  an  in- 
heritor of  the  promise,  and  as  he  had  obtained  the  blessing 
from  his  father,  through  his  permission,  so  God  himself 
confirmed  it,  and  renewed  the  promise  to  him  which  before 
he  had  made  to  his  grandfather  Abraham,  and  his  father 
Isaac,  and  rested  the  whole  blessing  entire  upon  Jacob 
also,  and,  as  the  Greek  should  be  rendered,  gave  it  to  him 
in  heritage,  tSwKtv  avri^  iv  icXijpovo/if^.  Thus  far  the  entire 
blessing  and  all  the  parts  of  it  were  vested  in  single  per- 
sons only ;  but  the  next  words  contain  an  alteration,  for 
God  divided  Jacob's  portions  among  the  twelve  tribes, 
MoTtiXi  fitpiSag  avrov,  i.  e.  he  separated,  as  it  should  be 
rendered,  the  parts  of  the  blessing.  When  the  blessing 
came  to  descend  to  Jacob's  children,  it  did  not  go  entire 
according  to  birthright,  nor  to  any  one  person  who  had 
deserved  it  better  than  the  rest ;  but  as  God  at  first  made 
the  promise  and  covenant  to  Abraham,  not  to  Lot,  and 
gave  the  title  to  it  afterward  to  Isaac,  not  to  Ishmael ; 
then  to  Jacob,  not  to  Esau  ;  so,  in  the  next  generation,  he 
conveyed  it  entire  to  no  one  single  person,  but  divided  it, 
and  gave  the  blessing  of  all  men  to  Judah,  who  was  Jacob's 
fourth  son,  and  parted  the  covenant  about  Canaan  amongst 
all  of  them,  giving  to  Joseph,  in  his  two  sons,  Ephraim  and 
Manasseh,  two  parts  of  it.  (See  Shuckford's  Connex. 
vol.  ii.)  A  very  learned  writer  observes  on  this  passage, 
that  it  undoubtedly  relates  to  the  settlement  and  the  bless- 
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ing  of  the  tribes  of  Jacob,  in  the  forty-eighth  and  forty- 
uinth  chapters  of  Genesis ;  and  it  shews  us,  that  the  several 
blessings  given  to  the  several  tribes,  are  but  parts  or  por- 
tions of  the  blessing  which  Jacob  received  from  Isaac, 
Isaac  from  Abraham,  and  Abraham  immediately  from  God. 
And  in  this  view  the  several  blessings  mentioned  Gen.  xlix. 
and  limited  to  the  several  tribes,  may  be  considered  as  an 
exposition  of  the  original  blessing  given  to  Abraham.  And 
indeed  Gen.  xlix.  which  is  commonly  called  Jacob's  bless- 
ing of  his  sons,  might  as  well  be  called  Jacob's  appoint- 
ment of  twelve  rulers  or  princes  to  govern  the  housie  of 
Israel.    (See  Bishop  Sherlock,  dissert.  3.) 

CHAP.   XLV. 

Ver.  1.  JjJL  OSES,  beloved  of  God  and  men,  whose  memo- 
rial is  blessed.^  The  Jews,  when  they  make  mention  of  any 
of  their  deceased  worthies,  do  it  with  this  encomium.  Let 
his  memory  be  blessed!  or.  Be  his  memory  blessed  to  eternity! 
(See  xlvi.  11.  1  Mace.  iii.  7.)  "Ew?  rov  aiwvoc  to  fxvrjjuo- 
arvvov  avTov  ei?  tvXoyiav.  Let  his  [Judas  Maccabeus]  me- 
morial be  blessed  for  ever.  But  what  is  the  meaning  of 
this  form  ?  In  what  sense  is  the  memory  of  the  righteous 
lie  ivXoylav,  or  vHth  blessing  ?  The  LXX.  translation  of 
Prov.  X.  7.  from  whence  this  form  of  honourable  remem- 
brance seems  to  be  taken,  will  explain  it,  for  they,  instead 
of  the  words.  The  memory  of  the  righteous  is  blessed,  or  with 
blessing,  have  fivy/xr}  diKaiwv  /utr'  ijKuyfiiuiv,  The  memory  of 
the  righteous  is  with  praises.  To  make  mention,  therefore, 
of  the  righteous  by  way  of  benediction,  or  with  blessing,  is 
to  praise  them.  (See  Mede's  Works,  lib.  i.  disc.  22.)  In- 
stances of  this  sort  of  blessing,  are  the  anniversary  remem- 
brances of  the  martyrs  and  saints  departed,  in  the  primitive 
times ;  the  appointing  of  festival-days  for  their  memorial ; 
the  assembling  at  their  sepulchres,  and  making  panegyric 
orations  in  honour  of  them;  and,  above  all,  that  ancient 
and  so  long  continued  custom,  to  commemorate  at  the 
holy  table,  when  the  eucbarist  was  celebrated,  the  pa- 
triarchs, prophets,  apostles,  evangelists,  martyrs,  and  con- 
fessors; all  which  commemorations  tended  to  this,  that 
the  memory  of  the  righteous  might  be  with  blessing. 

Ver.  2.  He  made  him  like  to  the  glorious  saints,  and  mag- 
nified him;  so  that  his  enemies  stood  in  fear  of  him.]  The 
whole  of  what  is  said  of  Moses  in  this  and  the  following 
verses  is  to  this  effect, — that  he  was  eminent  by  the  won- 
derful appearance  of  God  to  him  in  the  bush,  and  by  that 
singular  privilege  of  seeing  the  glory  of  God  pass  before 
him,  (Exod.  xxxiii.)  and  the  revelation  which  God  made 
of  himself  then  to  him;  by  his  immediate  conversation  with 
God  apparently,  and  without  dark  speeches,  and  the  large- 
ness as  well  as  intimacy  of  the  Divine  communications, 
witliout  the  medium  of  dreams  and  visions ;  and  by  being 
called  up  to  him  into  the  dark  cloud,  and  hearing  his  voice 
in  a  more  particular  manner,  on  the  top  of  the  mount,  at 
the  delivery  of  the  law,  and  constituted  by  him  legislator 
to  his  people,  and  made  the  type  of  the  great  Prophet  that 
should  come.  (Deut.  xviii.  15.)  He  was  farther  eminent 
for  his  own  personal  conduct,  for  his  faithfulness  and 
meekness;  by  the  former,  acquainting  God's  people  with 
all  his  will,  delivering  to  them  laws,  both  religious  and 
civil,  and  executing  punctually  all  his  commands ;  by  the 
latter,  gently  leading  a  stubborn  and  refractory  people 
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through  a  barren  wilderness  forty  years,  and  conducting 
them  happily  out  of  Egypt ;  and  for  the  extraordinary  suc- 
cess of  his  arms,  warring  without  money,  according  to 
Philo  de  Praam.;  and,  lastly,  for  the  power  of  his  miracles, 
and  the  number  and  strangeness  of  them,  controlling 
thereby  the  wonders,  i.  e.  the  false  miracles,  of  the  magi- 
cians before  Pharaoh  and  his  nobles.  These  are  the  cha- 
racters by  which  Moses  stands  distinguished  among  the 
Jewish  prophets;  and  was  any  that  succeeded  him  like 
unto  him,  in  all  or  any  of  these  respects  ?  The  prophets 
that  sealed  the  canon  of  the  Old  Testament,  and  probably 
Esdras  at  the  head  of  them,  in  their  additions,  which  close 
the  book  of  Deuteronomy,  have  acknowledged,  that  none 
to  their  days,  soon  after  which  prophecy  itself  ceased,  had 
come  up  to  him  in  the  above-named  particulars.  (Deut. 
xxxiv.  10.)  Some  have  exalted  Moses,  not  only  above  the 
patriarchs,  but  even  above  all  creatures  in  heaven  and  earth, 
placing  the  very  angels  at  the  feet  of  this  prophet.  St. 
Cyril  mentions  Mtoar/v  rbv  KoXovfuvov  Sfov;  (Cont.  Jul.  lib.  i;) 
and  Eusebius,  that  he  was  honoured  among  the  Egyptians, 
Ttjujjc  i(ToOiov.  (Praep.  Evang.  lib.  ix.) 

Ver.  7.  An  everlasting  covenant  he  made  with  him,  and 
gave  him  the  priesthood  among  the  people:  he  beautified  him 
with  comely  ornaments,  and  clothed  him  with  a  robe  of 
glory,  &c.]  The  Lord  established  Aaron  to  be  his  high- 
priest  in  Israel,  and  appointed  the  same  dignity  to  his 
children  in  succession  for  a  perpetuity,  preferring  his  fa- 
mily above  all  the  rest  of  the  tribe  of  Levi :  he  endowed 
him  for  his  inheritance  with  the  tithes  and  first-fruits  of  holy 
things  and  with  choice  portions  of  the  sacrifices,  which 
were  offered  to  him  in  the  tabernacle  and  temple,  besides! 
other  privileges  and  prerogatives  among  his  people.    This 
was  God's  part  of  the  covenant  in  their  favour.    Aaron  and 
his  family  on  their  part  engaged  to  serve  the  Lord  faith- 
fully and  to  observe  his  laws  and  statutes,  as  well  those 
given  in  common  to  his  people  as  those  which  concerned 
them  in  particular,  and  delivered  by  Moses  for  the  right 
discharge  of  their  holy  ofiice.  The  principal  obligations  upon 
Aaron  and  his  successors  are  set  down  ver.  15 — 17.  follow- 
ing.    God  clothed  or  blessed,   as  the  margin  has  it,   his 
high-priest,  to  procure  the  greater  reverence  to  him,  with 
all  the  decorations  and  ornaments  which  the  priests  of  other 
religions  wore  only  single  or  in  part ;  but  his  habit  at  once 
contained  all  their  beauties.    (See  Spencer,  de  Leg.  Hebr. 
p.  987.  Lamy,  App.  Bibl.  vol.  i.  cap.  8.)    Hence  they  are 
called  comely  ornaments,  the  robe  of  honour,  the  perfec- 
tion of  glory,  &c.  by  this  writer.     The  beauty  of  holiness, 
displayed  in  the  garments  of  the  high-priest,  struck  even 
heathen  princes  with  reverence  and  awe ;  and  if  the  high- 
priest  and  his  company  had  met  Alexander,  when  he  came 
with  full  purpose  to  destroy  Jerusalem,  in  common  attire, 
he  would  probably  have  been  far  from  that  respect  and 
reverence  which  he  shewed  to  them  when  adorned  with 
their  priestly  robes  and  glorious  garments.     A  very  judi- 
cious writer  observes,  "  That  the  wise  son  of  Sirach,  who 
feared  God  from  his  heart,  and  honoured  the  service  that 
was  done  unto  him,  could  not  mention  so  much  as  the  gar- 
ment of  holiness  but  in  terms  of  most  singular  reverence 
and  esteem ;  and  infers,  that  the  love  which  men  bear  to  God 
should  make  the  least  things  which  are  employed  in  his 
service  amiable,  rather  than  that  the  over-scrupulous  dis* 
like  of  so  mean  a  thing  as  a  vestment,  should  withdraw 
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men's  hearts  and  affections  from  the  service  of  God." 
(Hooker's  Eccles.  Pol.  b.  v.)    And  in  another  place  he 
adds  this  fartiier  reason  why  this  writer  here,  speaking  of 
Aaron,   dwells  so  much  upon   the  circumstance   of  his 
priestly  attire,  and  urges  it  as  an  argument  of  much  dig- 
nity and  greatness  in  him ;  viz.  "  That  the  good  govern- 
ment either  of  the  church  or  commonwealth  dependeth 
scarcely  on  any  one  external  thing  so  much,  as  on  those 
public  marks  and  honourable  tokens  whereby  the  estima- 
tion that  governors  are  in  is  made  manifest  to  the  eyes  of 
men.     Hence  princes  and  judges  are  distinguished  by  ex- 
ternal honours  and  marks  of  their  excellency ;  the  former 
by  the  ornaments  of  sovereignty,  the  latter  by  garments  of 
judicial  authority,  though  the  robes  of  either  do  not  add  to 
their  virtue,  whose  chiefest  ornament  is  justice.     Hence 
likewise  bishops,  through  their  very  attire,  are  marked  and 
manifested  to  be  such  as  God  hath  poured  his  blessing 
upon,  by  advancing  them  above  others  and  placing  them 
where  they  may  do  him  principal  service ;  but  are  more  distin- 
guished by  holiness  and  purity  of  conversation  than  by  the 
peculiar  form  of  clothing  which  adorns  them."  (Ibid.  b.  vii.) 
Ver.  10.  With  a  breast-plate  of  judgment,  and  with  urim 
and  thummim.]  These  two  words  signify  light  and  perfec- 
tion, but  what  this  urim  and  thummim  were,  is  not  deter- 
mined ;  all  agree,  that  they  were  something  in  the  high- 
priest's  breast-plate,  whereby  God  was  pleased  to  reveal 
himself  when  he  was  consulted  in  difficult  and  weighty 
cases  that  concerned  the  public,  and  were  therefore  a  sort 
of  oracle ;  but  all  differ  about  the  matter  of  them  and  the 
manner  of  God's  giving  answer  by  them :  nor  does  the 
Scripture  any  where  acquaint  us  what  this  urim  and  thum- 
»»»«  were,  neither  is  there  any  mention  of  them,  Exod.  xxxix. 
where  the  making  of  all  Aaron's  garments  is  related.    Most 
writers  seem  to  mistake  in  confounding  them  together,  and 
making  them  one  and  the  same  thing,  whereas  in  reality 
they  were  two  different  oracles.     Some  think  by  urim  and 
thummim  is  meant  only  that  Divine  power  and  virtue,  given 
to  the  breast-plate  of  judgment  in  its  consecration,  of  ob- 
taining an  oracular  answer  from  God;  and  that  8jjXw(T(e  koI 
aXvOua,  by  which  the  LXX.  translate  these,  or  the  light 
and  the  truth,  are  said  to  be  in  the  ephod,  because  the 
high-priest,  having  this  ornament  on  him,  received  from 
God  the  light  and  the  truth  which  he  declared  to  men.  (See 
Pocock  on  Hos.  iii.  4.  Du  Pin's  Hist,  of  the  Can.  lib.  i.) 
Whatever  they  were,  God  was  pleased  to  signify  his  will 
thereby  to  his  people  when  they  consulted  him.     But  how 
this  was  done  is  uncertain ;  whether  by  an  extraordinary 
shining  of  the  stones,  or  by  inspiring  the  high-priest,  being 
arrayed  with  the  ephod,  to  give  an  answer  to  what  was  de- 
sired, or  by  a  voice,  or  some  other  way  unknown.    There 
are  some  passages  of  holy  writ,  wherein,  when  counsel 
was  asked  by  the  priest,  having  his  ephod  on  him  and 
standing  with  his  face  towards  the  ark,  the  answer  is  intro- 
duced with  And  the  Lord  said,  which  seems  to  confirm  the 
opinion  of  those  who  suppose  the  answer  was  given  by  an 
audible  voice  from  the  mercy-seat.  (See  Judg.  i.  1,  2.  xx. 
18.  xxiii.  18.  1  Sam.  xxiii.  2.  11,  12.  2  Sam.  ii.  1.) 

Ver.  12.  He  set  a  crown  of  gold  upon  the  mitre,  wherein 
roas  engraven  Holiness.  Ver.  13.  Before  him  there  were 
none  such,  neither  did  ever  any  stranger  put  them  on,  but 
only  his  children,  and  his  children's  children  perpetually.] 
Upon  Aaron's  triple  crown,  which  like  a  sovereign  he  wore, 


was  an  inscription  of  tlie  sacred  name  of  God,  Holiness 
UNTO  THK  Lord  being  engraved  in  the  golden  plate  upon 
the  forehead,  to  intimate  the  high  and  most  honourable  ser- 
vice he  was  employed  in,  and  to  remind  him  and  his  succes- 
sors of  that  superlative  degree  of  holiness,  which  is  the 
duty  and  lustre  of  the  sacred  function.  The  ornaments  of 
the  high-priest  above  described,  which  he  wore  on  the  so- 
lemn day  of  expiation,  and  other  great  festivals,  when  he 
officiated  himself  in  person,  were  peculiar  to  him  and  his 
successors  in  that  supreme  dignity ;  no  other  Jew,  not  even 
their  king,  nor  any  priest  of  an  inferior  order,  presumed 
to  be  so  arrayed.  The  high-priest  himself  never  put  them 
on  but  in  the  temple,  and  that  only  on  very  extraordinary 
and  solemn  occasions.  Herein  was  intimated,  that  such  as 
officiate  in  holy  things  should  be  distinguished  by  a  solemn 
and  peculiar  habit,  as  likewise  that  none  should  take  this  ho- 
nour to  himself  but  he  that  is  called  of  God,  as  was  Aaron. 

Ver.  15.  Moses  consecrated  him  and  anointed  him  with 
holy  oil:  this  was  appointed  unto  him  by  an  everlasting 
covenant,  and  to  his  seed,  so  long  as  the  heavens  should  re- 
main.] 'EirX»j()a><T£  Mwcr^c  tclq  \iigae  avrov.  To  fill  the  hands 
of  the  priest,  in  Scripture,  signifies  to  consecrate,  as  it  is 
here  rightly  rendered.  (See  Exod.  xxviii.  41.  Numb.  iii.  3. 
Judg.  xvii.  5.)  It  is  a  periphrasis,  expressing  the  manner 
of  Moses  consecrating  him  and  his  sons,  which  he  did  by 
the  following  ceremonies: — 1.  By  clothing  them  with  a  pro- 
per and  particular  garb  and  habit.  (Lev.  viii.  6, 7. 13.)  2.  By 
putting  into  their  hands  parts  of  the  victims  and  offerings 
which  belonged  to  them,  (Exod.  xxix.24.  Lev.  viii.  27.)  and 
thereby  giving  them  possession  as  it  were  of  their  rights. 
3.  By  anointing  them  upon  the  head  with  the  holy  oil,  and 
with  the  blood  of  the  ram  of  consecration,  tinging  particu- 
lar parts  of  their  bodies  with  it,  (ver.  23, 24.)  This  conse- 
cration and  anointing  of  Aaron,  was  as  a  mark  or  seal  of 
the  alliauce  or  covenant  which  God  made  with  him  and  his 
sons,  and  by  which  he  assured  them  of  the  priesthood  for 
ever.  But  the  priesthood  of  Aaron  must  be  considered  ra- 
ther as  a  type  of  that  of  Jesus  Christ,  in  whom,  what  is  here 
said  of  a  perpetual  priesthood,  was  literally  accomplished, 
(Heb.  vii.  11 — 13.)  but  it  is  not  true  of  the  legal  priesthood, 
which  is  abrogated  and  long  since  ceased. 

Ver.  23.  The  third  in  glory  is  Phinees  the  son  ofEleazar, 
because  he  had  zeal  in  the  fear  of  the  Lord.  .  .  .  Ver.  24. 
Therefore  ivas  there  a  covenant  of  peace  with  him.]  The 
meaning  may  either  be,  that  Phinees  was  the  third  in  glory 
after  Moses  and  Aaron,  or,  as  Bossuet  understands  it,  the 
third  in  pontifical  glory  after  his  father  Eleazar,  and  his 
grandfather  Aaron.  God  commendeth  him  for  his  great 
forwardness  and  heat  of  zeal.  Numb.  xxv.  11.  for  whereas 
Moses  and  all  the  congregation  sat  weeping,  or  lay  grovel- 
ing upon  the  earth,  sorrowing  for  their  sin  and  the  plague, 
to  whose  grief,  especially  the  righteous  among  them,  the 
bold  lewdness  of  Zimri  must  greatly  add,  only  Phinehas, 
burning  with  a  holy  indignation,  thought  it  was  no  longer 
time  to  sit  still  and  weep ;  but  rousing  himself  with  a  very 
fervent  zeal,  made  haste  to  execute  immediate  judgment 
upon  the  daring  offenders:  as  a  reward  for  this  instance  of 
justice  and  courage,  a  covenant  of  peace  was  made  with 
him,  which  does  not  contain  any  promise  to  him  or  his  fa- 
mily in  particular,  to  make  them  prosperous,  but  rather 
extends  to  and  includes  the  people:  and  the  meaning  is, 
that  God  made  Phinehas  the  instrument  of  obtaining  par- 
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don  for  the  sin,  upon  account  of  which  the  people  were 
under  his  displeasure.  (See  Shuckford's  Connex.  vol.  iii. 
p.  340.)  From  whence  it  appears,  that  this  covenant  of 
peace  and  of  the  priesthood,  which  is  mentioned  in  the 
next  sentence,  were  two  distinct  things ;  and  so  Philo  un- 
derstands it — God,  says  he,  crowned  his  piety,  SiVrate  Swpa- 
tiig,  (Ipytvy  Koi  Upwcrvvy. 

That  he  should  be  the  chief  of  the  sanctuary,  and  of  his 
people,  and  that  he  and  his  posterity  should  have  the  dignity 
of  the  priesthood  for  ever.]  Dr.  Grabe  with  great  probability 
conjectures,  that  the  true  reading  of  the  Greek  is,  trpoaraTiiv 
ayiwv  Koi  \aov  avrov.  (Proleg.  tom.  iii.  cap.  4.)  The  Jews, 
before  and  about  our  Saviour's  time,  had  a  notion  that  Phi- 
nehas  had,  by  God's  appointment,  a  grant  of  an  everlasting 
priesthood  to  him  and  his  posterity;  the  author  of  this  book 
seems  to  be  of  the  same  opinion,  and  so  do  Philo  (de  Vit. 
Mos.  lib.  i.)  and  the  compiler  of  the  first  book  of  Macca- 
bees, (ii.  54.)  but  in  fact  there  was  not  such  a  perpetuity  of 
the  possession  of  the  priesthood  in  this  family.    The  notion 
of  such  a  promise  seems  founded  on  Numb.xxv.  13.  which 
runs  thus.  He  shall  have  it  and  his  seed  after  him,  even  the 
covenant  of  an  everlasting  priesthood.  The  term  everlasting, 
here  joined  to  the  priesthood,  has  been  generally  thought 
to  express  a  design  of  a  perpetual  continuance  of  it  to  Phi- 
nehas's  descendants,  without  being  at  any  time  translated 
into  any  other  branch  of  Aaron's  family,  which  is  not  true, 
particularly  with  respect  to  Eli,  who  was  high-priest  in  the 
days  of  Samuel,  for  he  was  of  the  family  of  Ithamar,  the 
brother  of  Eleazar ;  and  therefore  the  priesthood  went  out 
of  the  hands  of  the  descendants  of  Phinehas,  when  it  came 
to  Eli,  and  did  not  return  again  to  them,  until,  after  some 
successions,  it  came  to  Zadoc,  in  the  days  of  David.     The 
term  everlasting  is  rather  to  be  annexed  to  the  priesthood,  in 
its  limitation  to  the  family  of  Aaron,  and  suggests  no  more 
than  that  the  priesthood  of  Aaron  should  descend  to  them. 
God  made  to  Phinehas  and  to  his  seed  after  him,  not  an  ever- 
lasting grant  of  the  priesthood,  as  some  have  explained  it, 
nor  a  grant  of  an  everlasting  priesthood,  as  our  version  ren- 
ders it;  hut  xaihGt  di  ^diUi  oi  the  everlasting  priesthood  ;  of 
the  priesthood  limited  to  Aaron  and  his  descendants  by  that 
appellation.  (See  Shuckford's  Connex.vol.  iii.p.  342—344.) 
Ver.  25.  According  to  the  covenant  made  with  David,  son 
of  Jesse,  of  the  tribe  ofJudah,  that  the  inheritance  of  the  king 
should  be  to  his  posterity  alone;  so  the  inheritance  of  Aaron 
should  also  be  unto  his  seed.]  It  is  certain  from  Maimonides, 
and  other  Jewish  writers,  that,  upon  the  demise  of  the  king, 
the  high-priest,  or  any  other  superior  dignitary,  whose  func- 
tion was  perpetuated,  the  son,  or  the  person  that  was  next 
in  an  hereditary  line,  was  substituted  in  his  place;  for  who- 
ever could  make  out  a  priority  of  blood  was  acknowledged 
thereby  to  have  the  best  title  to  the  office,  rights,  and  pri- 
vileges of  the  deceased,  provided  he  could  discharge  his 
trust  with  wisdom,  at  least  with  a  just  sense  and  fear  of 
God,  if  his  wisdom  was  not  altogether  equal  to  his  station. 
This  they  observed  in  pursuance  of  what  is  written,  Deut. 
xvii.  20.   To  the  end  that  he  may  prolong  his  days  in  his 
kingdom,  he  and  his  children  in  the  midst  of  Israel.     From 
hence  they  inferred  a  successive  right  in  that  family,  to 
which  God  chose  to  give  the  kingdom,  if  they  continued  in 
a  constant  observance  of  his  laws.     The  same  hereditary 
right  likewise  held  in  all  high  dignities  which  were  in  the 
midst  of  Israel,  so  that  whoever  was  promoted  to  any  such 


dignity,  enjoyed  it  not  only  for  his  life  natural,  but  also  for 
the  lives  of  his  posterity.  Selden  confirms  this  with  respect 
to  the  immediate  hereditary  succession  of  the  priesthood, 
and  that  this,  like  the  other  posts  of  honour  which  were 
continued  among  them,  observed  the  same  rule  of  descent. 
Josephus  remarks,  that  the  first  who  broke  in  upon  the  suc- 
cessive right  in  the  priesthood  was  Antiochus  Epiphanes, 
who  removed  Jason  to  make  way  for  his  brother  Onias. 
Aristobulus  was  the  second,  who  supplanted  Ilyrcanus; 
and  Herod  was  the  third,  who  deposed.  Ananel  to  make 
room  for  a  boy  high-priest.  (Antiq.  lib.  xv.  cap.  3.)  We 
have  in  this  verse  a  manifest  comparison  between  the  regale 
SLud  pontifical ;  the  regal  and  sacerdotal  family  agreed  both 
in  this  point,  that  the  inheritance  was  fixed  in  the  male 
line,  and  went  according  to  proximity,  or  rather  priority  of 
blood,  and  in  both  the  succession  was  endangered  by  dis- 
obedience to  God's  commands.  The  reading  of  the  Greek' 
here  is  perplexed  and  obscure  in  all  the  editions,  nor  do  the 
versions  give  much  light  to  it :  Kat  8ta0/(Kr)v  ti^  Aav\d  vlt^  k 
(j>vXri^  lovoo'  KXrjpovo/jiia  ^acrtXiwQ  vlov  t?  vlov  fiovov'  KXr^po- 
vofiia  'Aapwv  koI  rt^  aTripnari  avrov.  I  would  rather  read  with 
Dr.  Grabe,  Kara  StaS/jKtjv  ti^  AavlS,  vt(^  'lEdffai  iK  <pv\r,Q 
lovca,  KXripovofiiag  fiaaiXiug,  vlov  i^  vlov  fiovov,  k.  t.  X.  Or 
rather  thus,  as  many  copies  omit  ^Itaaai,  Kara  SmflijKJjv  r<^ 
Aavlo,  v'ti^  £K  (j>vXrig  'lovSa  icXjjpovOjufa  (iaaiXit^^,  vi^  i^  vlov  fiovt^ 
/cXtjpovOjuia  'Aapwv,  Kat  ti^  airipjiaTi  avrov'  i.  e.  According  to 
the  covenant  made  with  David,  that  as  the  inheritance  of 
the  kingdom  (in  the  LXX.  /3a(T(X«^c  is  very  frequently  put 
for /BoffiXtfac)  should  remain  to  his  son  of  the  tribe  of  Judah, 
so  the  inheritance  of  Aaron  should  be  to  the  only  son  of  his 
son,  i.  e.  Phinehas,  the  son  of  Eleazar,  the  son  of  Aaron, 
and  to  his  seed  for  ever.  This  last  sense  a  very  judicious 
writer  prefers;  (see  Jackson's  Works,  torn.  i.  p.  455.)  and 
indeed  it  is  more  agreeable  to  this  author's  opinion  of  Phi- 
nehas's  everlasting  priesthood  in  the  foregoing  verse. 

Ver.  26.  God  give  you  wisdom  in  your  heart  to  judge  his 
people  in  righteousness,  that  their  good  things  be  not  abo- 
lished, and  that  their  glory  may  endure  for  ever.]  A«(>r)  ifxiv 
<TO(j)iav  iv  KapSiq  v/iwv,  Kpivciv  rov  Xaov  avrov  iv  CtKaiomivy,  "v« 
firi  a<pavia^'Q  ra  ayaOa,  ical  rrjv  So^av  avrCjv  iig  jivtag  avrwv. 
The  wise  man  concludes  this  chapter  with  a  pious  wish  or. 
prayer,  the  sense  of  which  seems  to  be,  May  God  give  to 
all  who  are  the  seed  and  successors  of  Aaron  wisdom  to  in- 
■  struct  and  guide  his  people  in  righteousness,  and  to  pre- 
serve them  in  prosperity  and  peace;  and  may  they  so  con- 
scientiously discharge  their  high  calling,  that  their  good 
deeds  may  still  be  remembered,  and  their  glory  perpetuated 
through  all  generations.  Grotius  points  the  Greek  thus, 
AfjJr)  vixiv  (io<j>lav  sv  KapSiif  v/xmv  Kpivnv  rov  Xaov  avrov  iv  2t- 
KOfoirvvy,  "va  /ii)  a(j>avi<T^ij  ra  dyaOa  avrwv,  KOt  tjjv  So^av  avrwv 
Etc  jiviag  avrwv'  i.  e.  May  God  give  to  you,  the  present  sons 
and  successors  of  Aaron,  wisdom  to  conduct  and  judge  his 
people,  that  they  may  be  happy  and  prosperous;  and  con- 
tinue to  such  as  succeed  you  the  inheritance  and  glory  of 
their  predecessors,  to  the  latest  generations. 

CHAP.  XLVI. 

Ver.  1.  J ESUS  the  son  of  Nave  .  .  .  was  the  successor  of 
Moses  in  prophecies,]  The  Jews  distinguish  Moses  as  hav- 
ing immediate  communication  with  God  from  all  other 
prophets,  and  the  highest  degree  of  inspiration  is  styled  by 
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them,  gradus  Mosaicus.  He  could  prophesy  at  all  times,  ' 
whereas  others  prophesied  only  on  particular  occasions, 
when  the  word  of  God  came  to  them.  Immediately  from 
the  death  of  Moses  they  had  a  succession  of  prophets,  of 
whom  Joshua  was  the  first.  (See  Bishop  Sherlock  on  Pro- 
phecy, disc.  6.)  God  commanded  Moses  before  his  death 
to  lay  his  hands  upon  him,  and  to  put  some  of  his  honour 
upon  him,  (Numb,  xxvii.  20.)  whereby  he  conunitted  to  him 
the  supreme  authority  after  his  departure.  And  as  upon 
this  ceremony  usually  followed  a  more  abundant  measure 
of  the  spirit,  so  Deut.  xxxiv.  9.  it  is  said  of  Joshua,  that  he 
was  full  of  the  spirit  of  wisdom ;  i.  e.  of  all  the  gifts  neces- 
sary in  an  excellent  governor,  and  the  successor  of  Moses, 
among  which  was  reckoned  the  spirit  of  prophecy.  And 
perhaps  the  reason  why  little  or  no  mention  is  made 
throughout  the  whole  book  of  Joshua,  of  his  consulting  the 
Lord  after  the  judgment  of  urim,  may  be,  as  some  have 
concluded  from  Judg.  i.  1.  because  the  spirit  of  prophecy 
rested  upon  him,  and  conducted  him  without  this  oracle. 
Or  these  words,  the  successor  of  Moses  in  prophecy,  may 
refer  to  i.  1.  of  the  book  of  Joshua,  or  to  his  being  the  au- 
thor of  that  book,  as  most  modern  writers  conclude,  from 
the  twenty-sixth  verse  of  the  last  chapter,  and  some  learned 
men  have  inferred  it  from  this  place.  (See  Du  Pin's  Prelim. 
Dissert.)  And  then  the  sense  is.  That  Joshua  was  the  next 
writer  of  inspired  Scripture  after  Moses;  though  others,  it 
must  be  confessed,  have  concluded  from  Acts  iii.  24,  that 
Samuel  was  the  first  after  Moses  that  wrote  his  prophecy. 
(See  Lightfoot,  in  loc.) 

Who  according  to  his  name  was  made  great  for  the  saving 
qf  the  elect  of  God,  and  taking  vengeance  of  the  enemies  that 
rose  up  against  them.'\  'Eyevtro  jutyae  iirl  (Twrijpi^  skXektwv 
avTov.  Probably  the  true  rendering  is.  Who,  according  to 
his  Tiatne,  was  or  became  great  upon  account  of  his  saving  the 
elect,  or  God's  people.  The  Geneva  version  is  much  clearer. 
Who  according  to  his  name  was  a  great  saviour  of  the  elect  of 
God.  Joshua  or  Jesus  signifies  a  saviour  or  deliverer,  and 
in  such  places  of  the  OldTestament  where  saviours  are  men- 
tioned, as  Obad.  21.  we  are  to  understand  such  as  were 
sent  or  raised  up  by  God,  to  fight  the  battles  of  God's  peo- 
ple against  their  enemies.  In  this  sense  the  word  saviour  is 
taken,  Judg.  iii.  9.  Isa.  xix.  20.  and  upon  these  two  respects, 
of  avenging  them  on  or  delivering  them  from  their  enemies, 
the  titles  of  saviours  and  judges  were  at  first  bestowed. 

Ver.  3.  For  the  Lord  himself  brought  his  enemies  unto 
/tun.]  Various  are  the  readings  of  this  place.  Some  copies 
have,  roiiQ  yap  woXinovg  Kvpiov  oiroc  iwrryayev,  for  he  fought 
the  Lord's  battles;  which  Grotius  and  Bad  well  prefer,  and 
is  the  reading  of  the  Syriac  and  Geneva  versions.  In  others 
it  is,  Toue  yap  troksfxiovg  Kvptoc  avroe  birfyaytVtfor  the  Lord 
himself  afflicted  his  enemies.  Drusius  has,  rovg  yap  noXtfiiovg 
Kvpiov  aiiTog  tiriiyayiv,  for  he  afflicted  or  destroyed  the  ene- 
mies of  the  Lord.  Camerarius  conjectures  the  true  reading 
might  be,  rovg  yap  iroXiniovQ  Kvpiog  avTOQ  iiraTa^iv.  The 
Vulgate  only  agrees  with  our  version  here,  the  sense  of 
which,  it  must  be  confessed,  is  low  and  obscure. 

Ver.  4.  Did  not  the  sun  go  back  by  his  means  ?]  A  very 
learned  writer  observes  how  pertinent  this  miracle  was  to 
the  circumstances  of  the  persons  concerned :  as  the  sun, 
moon,  and  lights  of  heaven,  were  the  deities  worshipped  at 
this  time  by  the  inhabitants  of  Canaan,  a  greater  demon- 
stration could  not  be  given  of  the  power  of  the  true  God, 


to  support  the  Israelites  his  servants,  or  of  the  inability  of 
the  false  deities  of  the  Canaanites,  to  assist  their  worship- 
pers, than  to  see  that  the  God  of  Israel  could  control  the 
course  of  the  sun,  and  cause  these  their  deities  to  contri- 
bute to  instead  of  preventing  the  ruin  that  was  coming 
upon  those  that  served  them.  (Shuckford's  Connex.  vol.  iii. 
p.  451.)  Some  have  been  so  idle,  to  say  no  worse  of  their 
attempt,  as  to  invent  solutions  of  this  miracle ;  they  pre- 
tend, either  that  God  placed  in  the  heavens  some  extraor- 
dinary light  body  representing  the  sun,  or  that  he  kept  up 
the  light  thereof  only  by  refraction  :  in  some  such  manner 
Mr.  Le  Clerc  endeavours  to  naturalize  and  explain  away 
this  miracle ;  to  depreciate  it,  he  says,  "  Quod  fieri  potuit 
insolitis  refractionibus,  quibus,  ut  notum  est,  sol  nobis  su- 
pra horizontem  esse  videtur,  cum  nondum  ortus  sit,  et  jam 
occiderit."  (Annot.  in  Josh.  x.  12.)  It  is  usual,  indeed, 
for  refraction  to  make  the  sun  appear  higher  than  it  is,  but 
this  will  not  make  such  an  object  as  the  sun,  in  a  very  swift 
and  oblique  motion,  to  appear  to  the  eye  as  quiescent,  or 
to  stand  still  for  one  moment,  much  less  to  make  a  winter's 
dayas  long  or  longer  than  a  summer's.  See  Reeve's  Prelim. 
Disc,  to  Vincent,  Lirin.  p.  177.  where  this  is  fully  and  in- 
geniously discussed.  Even  the  great  Grotius,  in  this  in- 
stance, shews  no  more  of  the  philosopher  than  believer, 
when  he  says  on  this  occasion,  "  Forte  post  occasum  sol 
diutius  lucere  visus  est,  repercussu  nubis  existentis  supra 
horizontem."  (See  also  Annot.  in  Josh.  x.  12.)  The  Scrip- 
ture, it  is  certain,  mentions  it  as  a  miracle,  and  in  parti- 
cular the  prophet  Habakkuk  represents  it  as  such,  (iii.  11.) 
Our  author  so  esteemed  it,  and  such  was  the  concurrent 
sense  of  the  Jewish  rabbins.  Such  as  disbelieve  this  his- 
tory, or  would  receive  satisfaction  in  the  point,  would  do 
well  to  consult  Huetius,  Quaest.  Alnet.  lib.  ii.  cap.  12.  (See 
note  on  xlviii.  23.) 

Ver.  6.  And  with  hailstones  of  mighty  power  he  made  the 
battle  to  fall  violently  upon  the  nations  ....  that  the  nations 
might  know  all  their  strength,  because  he  fought  in  the  sight 
of  the  Lord.}  'Ev  XlOoig  x«^"^»JC  Bwaftaog  Kparatag.  Most  of 
the  Greek  copies,  with  Coverdale's  and  the  Geneva  ver- 
sions, join  this  sentence  to  the  foregoing  verse,  and  all  of 
them  make  the  full-point  at  Kparaiag,  as  if  the  sense  was. 
The  Lord  heard,  i.  e.  answered  him  with  or  by  hailstones 
of  mighty  power.  But  the  connexion  of  our  translators 
seems  better,  and  the  sense  rather  is.  That  God  was  pleased 
by  a  storm  of  mighty  hailstones  to  destroy  more  of  the 
enemy  than  fell  by  the  sword  of  the  Israelites,  (Josh.  x.  11.) 
that  the  nations  might  know  navorrXlav  aiirov,  Potentiam 
ejus,  Vulgate,  all  his  [Joshua's]  strength ;  i.  e.  might  be 
convinced  from  these  hailstones,  that  the  Lord  was  his 
helper  and  strength,  and  that  this  war  of  Joshua  was  with 
God's  approbation,  and  under  his  direction,  Deo  favente; 
for  so  ivavTiov  Kvpiov,  ivwiriov  Kvpiov,  and  miT'  'JB?,  signify. 
The  Geneva  version  does  not  render  it  amiss.  The  Lord 
favoured  his  battle.  Some  copies  read,  Ivavriov  Kvpiov  6 
TToXc/ioc  avTwv,  contra  Dominum  bellum  ipsorum;  which 
furnishes  a  reason  for  God's  assisting  Joshua. 

Ver.  11.  And  concerning  the  judges,  every  one  by  name, 
whose  heart  went  not  a  whoring,  nor  departedfrom  the  Lord, 
let  their  memory  be  blessed.  Ver.  12.  Let  their  bones  flourish 
out  of  their  place.]  Honourable  mention  should  likewise  be 
made  of  the  judges  of  Israel,  the  last  of  which  was  Sa- 
muel ;  who  prostituted  or  defiled  not  themselves  by  idol- 
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atrous  worship,  among  ■which  Abimelech,  the  natural  son 
of  Gideon,  is  not  worthy  to  be  mentioned,  whose  name  is 
justly  odious  for  his  crimes,  particularly  his  cruelty  in  slay- 
ing his  threescore  and  ten  brethren,  that  he  might  obtain 
the  power.  But  of  such  as  subdued  kingdoms,  and  wrought 
righteousness,  let  their  bones  flourish  out  of  their  place. 
This  is  a  form  of  well-wishing  to  the  dead,  or  blessing  the 
bodies  of  those  that  departed  in  peace  and  honour.  The 
phrase  occurs  again,  xlix.  10.  and  means.  Let  their  me- 
mory flourish,  or  may  their  bodies,  like  some  hopeful  and 
blessed  seed,  put  forth  and  germinate  from  the  bottom  of 
their  tombs,  and  their  virtue  revive  and  flourish  on  the 
earth,  and  those  that  are  alive  revere  their  ashes.  It  is  an 
allusion  to  the  custom  of  placing  sepulchres  in  gardens, 
and  such  other  verdant  places,  (2  Kings  xxi.  18.26.  John 
xix.  41.)  which  were  probably  chosen  to  intimate,  as  well 
the  freshness  and  perpetuity  of  their  memory,  as  the  hope 
and  expectation  of  good  men  of  a  joyful  resurrection;  for 
their  bones  then  seemed  to  flourish  out  of  their  place,  or 
to  revive  and  live  again  from  their  sepulchres,  when  these 
cemeteries  were  in  their  greatest  beauty  and  verdure,  as 
if  they  partook  of  the  richness  of  the  soil,  and  germinated 
by  its  fruitfulness.  As  this  phrase  shews  the  Jews'  firm  as- 
surance of  a  future  resurrection,  so  the  prophets  represent 
Qie  return  of  that  people  from  the  Babylonish  captivity  by 
a  like  expression,  viz.  that  their  bones  shall  flourish  like  an 
herb.   (Isa.  Ixvi.  14.  Ezek.  xxxvii.  3.) 

Ver.  18.  He  destroyed  the  rulers  of  the  Tyricms,  and  all 
the  princes  of  the  Philistines.]  The  ancients  frequently 
confound  the  Phoenicians  with  the  Philistines,  but  the  sa- 
cred writers,  as  well  as  our  author,  plainly  distinguish  one 
from  the  other.  The  Phoenicians  oppressed  the  Israelites 
in  the  time  of  the  judges :  (Judg.  x.  11.)  and  in  the  be- 
ginning of  the  government  of  Samuel  they  entered  into  al- 
liance with  the  Philistines  against  the  people  of  the  Lord ; 
but  the  Philistines  being  worsted,  the  Phoenicians  after 
that  never  undertoolc  any  thing  against  the  Hebrews. 

Ver.  19.  And  before  his  long  sleep  he  made  protestations  in 
the  sight  of  the  Lord  and  his  anointed,  I  liave  not  taken  any 
man's  goods,]  IIpo  icatpoO  KoejuiJffEwe  aiCtvoQ.  In  the  next 
verse  death  is  expressed  by  Sttvoc,  and  in  Scripture  it  is 
often  called  a  sleep.  The  Old  Testament  phrase,  for  such 
as  are  departed,  is,  that  they  slept  with  tlieir  fathers.  St, 
Stephen  is  said,  after  stoning,  to  fall  asleep.  (Acts  vii.  60.) 
Hence  burying-places  are  called  Koinrrn'jpia.  Homer  has 
the  same  metaphor,  roiig  S'  av  re  koI  vwvwovrag  iydpei.  The 
solemn  protestation  here  made  by  Samuel  of  his  integrity, 
was  not  out  of  ostentation,  but  partly  for  his  own  vindica- 
tion, that  they  might  not  reproach  his  government,  and 
partly  that  being  publicly  acquitted  from  all  faults  in  it,  he 
might  more  freely  reprove  the  sins  of  the  people,  and  par- 
ticularly that  of  desiring  a  king,  despising  thereby  the 
theocracy  they  were  honoured  with. 

Ver.  20.  After  his  death  he  prophesied.]  Learned  men  are  of 
very  diff"eTent  opinions  in  relation  to  the  reality  of  Samuel's 
appearance,  some  imagining  that  it  was  an  evil  spirit  in  his 
form  that  appeared  unto  Saul,  and  others  that  it  was  Samuel 
himself,  who,  on  this  occasion,foretells  his  impending  death. 
A  late  very  learned  writer  says,  "  The  opinion  that  it  was 
really  Samuel  is  very  ancient,  the  most  ancient  of  any,  and 
seems  to  have  been  the  persuasion  of  the  Jewish  church  long 
before  the  coming  of  Christ.    Not  only  the  author  of  this 


book,  who  lived  within  a  hundred  years  or  less  of  the  pro- 
phet Malachi,  supposes  that  it  was  Samuel  himself  that  ap- 
peared in  person  (he  was  a  considerable  man  in  his  time, 
and  likely  to  know  the  true  sense  of  Scripture,  and  to  give 
the  general  sentiments  of  the  Jewish  church,  as  any  man  of 
that  age);  but  the  Greek  translators  of  the  Old  Testament, 
who  lived  not  long  after  that  time,  were  in  the  same  persua- 
sion, as  appears  by  an  additional  note  which  they  inserted 
1  Chron.  x.  13.  where  the  LXX.  read  very  expressly,  that 
Samuel  the  prophet  gave  the  answer  to  king  Saul,  when  he 
inquired  of  the  sorceress,  atreKpivaro  avrt^  Sa^ou^X  6  irpoipi)- 
Ti)c,  which  it  is  strange  that  our  version  should  wholly  omit. 
In  the  same  sentiment  was  Josephus,  the  Jewish  historian, 
who  lived  in  the  apostles'  time  ;  and  thus  thought  many  of 
the  Christian  fathers.  This  interpretation  is  plain  and  na- 
tural, and  least  forced  of  any,  agreeing  with  the  words  of 
the  text ;  for  the  story  is  there  told  in  such  a  way,  as  one 
would  expect  to  find  upon  supposition  that  it  really  was 
Samuel.  It  is  said  that  the  woman  saw  Samuel,  (1  Sara, 
xxviii.  12.)  and  that  Saul  perceived  that  it  was  Samuel, 
(ver.  14.)  The  words  in  the  LXX.  seem  stronger,  iyvw 
SaoiiX  oTi  ovToc  SajuouT7X,  i.  e.  that  this  was  Samuel  himself. 
How  could  he  know  this  if  it  was  not  so,  or  why  is  it  said 
that  he  perceived  and  knew  it,  rather  than  that  he  imagined 
or  supposed  it  so?  In  the  sequel  of  the  narrative  it  is 
added,  Samuel  said  unto  Satd,  ver.  15.  and  again.  Then 
said  Samuel,  ver.  16.  which  would  not  be  true  if  it  was  only 
a  personated  Samuel,  a  familiar  in  Samuel's  shape;  and  it 
is  strange  that  the  text  should  thus  word  it,  if  Samuel  was 
not  really  there.  It  is  plainly  said  that  Samuel  appeared 
and  talked,  as  it  is  elsewhere  said  that  Moses  and  Elias 
appeared  and  talked  with  our  blessed  Saviour.  (Matt.  xvii. 
3.)  And  good  reason  was  there  that  it  should  be  the  real 
Samuel,  because  God  thereby  was  pleased  to  disappoint 
both  the  sorceress  and  him,  by  sending  Samuel  himself  with 
a  true  and  faithful  presage,  quite  contrary  to  what  the  wo- 
man or  Saul  expected.  Add  to  this,  that  Samuel  was  the 
same  prophet  that  predicted  this  event,  and  God  now  raised 
him  up  from  the  dead  to  confirm  the  sentence.  For  it  is 
to  be  observed,  that  before  the  Pythoness,  to  whom  Saul, 
anxious  about  the  great  event,  applies  to  assist  him  by  her 
incantations,  and  to  call  up  the  spirit  of  Samuel,  begins  one 
word  of  her  spells,  or  makes  any  attempt  by  her  charms, 
the  prophet  interposes,  frightens  her,  and  pronounces,  or 
rather  repeats,  Saul's  doom,  and  she  herself  witnesseth  the 
truth  of  his  appearance."  (Waterland's  Posth.  Serm.  vol.  ii.) 
It  seems  probable  from  this  account,  that  the  Jews  at  least 
did  believe  that  this  was  the  true  soul  of  Samuel,  which  is 
recorded  thus  to  have  spoken  to  Saul ;  and  from  this  sup- 
position we  may  infer,  1.  That  the  Jews  did  believe  a  sepa- 
rate existence  of  human  souls;  and  perhaps  the  establish- 
ing this  truth  upon  the  foot  of  sensible  evidence,  was  not 
the  lowest  end  of  Samuel's  appearance  upon  this  occasion. 
2.  This  is  a  pregnant  instance  of  the  evocation  of  the  dead 
and  the  antiquity  of  necromancy;  this  opinion  prevailed 
among  the  Jews,  for  Isaiah  alludes  to  it,  xxix.  4.  and  it  is 
evident  likewise  from  Ixv.  4.  that  they  were  wont  to  go  to 
the  sepulchres  of  the  dead,  there  to  consult  them,  ^schy- 
lus  has  a  tragedy  entitled  Persae,  in  which  the  shade  of  Da- 
rius is  called  up,  like  that  of  Samuel,  and  foretells  queen 
Atossa  all  her  misfortunes.  And  to  that  book  of  Homer's 
(viz.  Odyss.  xi.)  containing  the  interview  between  Ulysses 
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and  the  shades  of  the  dead,  the  ancients  have  given  the 
name  of  viKvo/iavrda ;  but  this  notion  was  not  of  Homer's 
invention,  it  prevailed  long  before  his  days  among  the  Chal- 
deans, and  spread  over  all  the  oriental  world. 

And  lift  up  his  voice  from  the  earth  in  prophecy.']  It  has 
been  objected  by  some  learned  men,  that  if  it  had  been  real 
Samuel  himself  that  appeared,  he  should  rather  have  been 
represented  as  coming  down  from  heaven,  instead  of  bring- 
ing him  up  as  it  were  out  of  the  ground,  or  lifting  up  his 
voice  from  thence.  But  this  objection  is  no  more  against 
the  supposition  of  its  being  Samuel's  ghost,  than  against 
the  supposing  it  to  be  any  other  spirit  whatsoever;  for  we 
have  reason  to  believe,  that  even  evil  spirits  have  not  their 
dwelling  under  ground,  but  in  the  air  rather;  hence  the 
devil  is  styled  in  the  New  Testament,  the  prince  of  the  power 
oftheair.  But  the  true  reason  why  Samuel  is  represented  as 
beiagbrought  up,  as  the  expression  is  in  the  book  of  Samuel, 
and  here  said  to  lift  up  his  voice  from  the  earth,  is,  because 
his  body  was  under  ground,  to  which  the  soul  was  still  con- 
ceived to  bear  a  relation ;  and  it  was  upon  this  chiefly,  that 
the  popular  prevailing  notion  of  all  separate  souls  being  in 
the  heart  of  the  earth  was  founded  ;  which  popular  notion, 
as  it  obtained  among  the  Jews,  and  is  often  alluded  to  in 
the  language  of  Scripture,  and,  adapting  itself  to  vulgar 
capacities,  it  is  no  wonder  that  the  relation  of  this  appari- 
tion of  Samuel  should  be  accommodated  thereto ;  so  that 
nothing  can  be  concluded  in  this  case,  merely  from  the 
manner  in  which  Samuel  is  said  to  come.  (See  Water- 
land's  Sermon,  ibid.)  In  the  last  sentence  we  have  a  far- 
ther reason  of  his  appearing  at  this  time,  besides  shewing 
the  king  his  end ;  viz.  that  Israel  might  be  admonished,  and 
moved  to  a  speedy  repentance  by  such  a  warning,  or,  as 
others  understand  it,  to  acquaint  the  people,  that  they  also 
should  be  delivered  into  the  hands  of  the  Philistines,  and  be 
destroyed  with  him :  or,  as  the  Geneva  version  has  it,  more 
agreeably  to  the  Crre£k>  That  the  wickedness  of  the  people 
should  perish, 

CHAP.    XLVII. 

Ver.  1.  X1.ND  after  him  rose  up  Nathan  to  prophesy  in  the 
time  of  David.]  Nothing  is  here  said  of  Nathan,  but  that  he 
prophesied  in  the  time  of  David,  which  may  seem  strange, 
as,  in  all  other  instances,  the  author  expatiates  on  the 
praises  of  the  Jewish  worthies,  which  he  produces,  and  his 
design  in  this  hymn  is  to  bestow  a  panegyric  on  each.  But 
this  single  circumstance  is  itself  a  sufficient  commendation 
of  him,  as  he  contributed  so  much  by  his  fine  artifice  and 
address  to  tliat  prince's  repentance  and  conversion.  The 
oriental  versions  seem  to  glance  at  this,  making  him  to 
prophesy  coram  Davide,  in  his  hearing  or  presence,  or, 
which  will\come  nearer,  to  the  case,  to  his  face.  Nathan 
was  not  the  only  prophet  in  David's  time,  but  he  chose  to 
instance  in  him,  as  being  most  eminent  in  other  respects 
likewise,  as  being  appointed  to  assure  David  of  the  conti- 
nuance of  the  kingdom  to  his  posterity,  and  that  his  son 
should  build  tli^e  house  or  temple  of  the  Lord,  and  at  length 
he  anointed  Solomon  to  be  king  over  Israel  and  Judah. 

Ver.  2.  As  is  the  fat  taken  aicay  from  the  peace-offering, 
so  was  David  chosen  out  of  the  children  of  Israel.]  The 
meaning  briefly  is,  that  David  was  preferred  before  others 
for  his  great  and  extraordinary  merit,  and  was  separated 


to  his  high  office  and  dignity,  as  the  fat  of  the  peace-ofi'er- 
ing  was  set  apart  for  the  altar.  That  the  cauls  and  the 
choicest  fat  of  the  victim  were  selected,  as  the  best  part  of 
it,  to  be  oflered  to  the  gods,  see  II.  lib.  i.  This  compa- 
rison is  so  far  from  being  mean  and  despicable,  as  it  may 
seem,  that  it  has  been  used  and  applauded  by  the  best 
writers,  and  looked  upon  with  veneration  by  antiquity. 
The  same  allusion  which  is  here  used  to  display  the  worth 
and  excellence  of  David,  we  find  applied  by  Homer  to 
Ulysses,  (Odyss.  xx.)  the  justness  of  which  M.  Dacier  de- 
fends, and  even  extols. 

Ver.  3.  He  played  loith  lions  as  with  kids,  and  with  bears 
as  with  lambs.]  The  ingenious  writer  of  king  David's  life, 
(p.  42.)  takes  notice  of  his  modesty.  As  the  account  is 
recorded  in  Scripture,  he  describes  his  combat  with  the 
lion  in  the  simplest  and  shortest  narration  that  ever  was 
made  of  such  a  combat,  I  caught  him  by  his  beard,  and 
smote  him,  and  slew  him :  and  to  avoid  dwelling  upon  his 
own  exploits,  he  says  no  more  of  his  fight  with  the  bear, 
but  only  that  he  slew  him  :  so  far  were  these  savage  crea- 
tures from  being  a  match  for  him,  that,  according  to  our 
author,  they  afl'orded  him  only  sport  and  pastime ;  the  most 
terrible  was  as  inofi'ensive  as  a  kid,  and  the  most  surly  as 
good-natured  and  harmless  as  a  lamb. 

Ver.  4.  Slew  he  not  a  giant  when  he  was  yet  but  young  ; 
and  did  he  not  take  away  reproach  from  the  people  when  he 
lifted  up  his  hand  with  the  stone  in  the  sling,  and  beat  down 
the  boasting  of  Goliath  ?  Ver,  5.  For  he  called  upon  the 
most  high  Lord,  and  he  gave  him  strength  in  his  right  hand 
to  slay  that  mighty  warrior,  and  set  up  the  horn  of  his  peo- 
ple.] The  giant  Goliath  is  described  in  Scripture  as  being 
six  cubits  and  a  span  in  height,  i.  e.  nine  feet  and  nine 
inches.  His  coat  of  mail  is  said  to  weigh  five  thousand 
shekels  of  brass,  i.  e.  about  one  hundred  and  fifty  pounds ; 
the  head  of  his  spear  alone  weighed  six  hundred  shekels  of 
iron,  i.  e,  about  eighteen  or  nineteen  pounds.  Against  one 
so  formidable  and  completely  armed  goes  forth  David,  with 
the  apparatus  only  of  a  simple  shepherd.  The  difierence 
between  the  threats  of  the  combatants  is  likewise  very  re- 
markable. Goliath,  in  full  confidence  of  his  own  strength, 
bids  David  come  up,  and  he  would  give  his  flesh  unto  the 
fowls  of  the  air.  David,  confiding  only  in  the  protection 
of  the  Almighty,  which  he  had  often  experienced,  retorts, 
TJiis  day  will  the  Lord  deliver  thee  into  my  hand;  and  then 
tells  him  what  he  is  to  expect,  that  he  will  deal  with  him  as 
a  warrior,  and  not  as  an  inhuman  savage.  That  a  young 
man  disarmed  should,  only  with  a  sling  and  a  stone,  slay 
so  mighty  a  champion,  whose  very  appearance  made  ar- 
mies flee  before  him,  is  indeed  surprising;  but  what  is  most 
to  be  admired  is,  that,  after  having  slain  such  an  expe- 
rienced champion  in  so  unequal  a  combat,  he  should  be 
able  to  suppress  all  sentiments  of  pride,  which  must  neces- 
sarily spring  up,  after  an  action  which  raised  him  above 
the  king  himself,  and  was  accompanied  with  such  acclama- 
tions and  songs  of  triumph. 

Ver.  6.  So  the  people  honoured  him  with  ten  thousands, 
and  praised  him  in  the  blessings  of  the  Lord,  in  that  he  gave 
him  a  crown  of  gloi~y.]  If  this  be  applied  to  the  people,  it 
will  be  clearer  to  read  oJJtwc  lio^aaav,  koX  ^vtaav,  as  some 
copies  have  it,  which  our  translators  follow,  and  then  by 
tvKofiaiQ  Kupfou  may  either  be  meant,  that  they  bestowed  on 
him  the  highest  commendations,  as  the  Geneva  version  an- 
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derstands  it ;  or  that,  whilst  they  praised  him,  they  blessed 
and  praised  the  Lord  at  the  same  time,  for  the  benefits  re- 
ceived through  him  by  the  success  of  that  day.  But  there 
is  another  reading  which  applies  the  whole  to  God,  viz. 
That  God  honoured  David  by  the  slaughter  of  his  ten  thou- 
sands ;  the  Syriac  has,  with  the  praises  of  ten  thousands, 
and  by  his  own  blessings  added  to  his  praises,  in  giving  him 
the  kingdom  of  his  people. 

Ver.  8.  In  all  his  tvorks  he  praised  the  Holy  One  most 
high  with  words  of  glory.]  In  all  the  editions  the  read- 
ing is,  IV  TravTi  (pyi^  avToi)  cSoikev  t^onoXoynmv,  with  a  fuU- 
point  there ;  but  the  other  reading,  which  is  followed  by  our 
translators,  Junius,  and  the  Vulgate,  and  is  confirmed  by 
the  Alexandrian  MS.  is  preferable ;  i.  e.  in  all  his  victories 
he  gave  God  the  praise,  in  terms  of  the  highest  respect,  and 
composed  solemn  hymns  on  the  occasion.  There  is  also 
another  good  sense  may  be  given  of  this  passage ;  viz.  That 
he  sang  hymns  to  the  Holy  One  most  high  with  his  whole 
heart,  in  the  most  dutiful  manner,  in  words  full  of  his  glory. 
Thus  Messieurs  of  Port-Royal,  II  a  beni  le  treshaut  par 
des paroles  pleines  de  sa  gloire :  He  made  the  praises  of  God 
glorious,  whenever  he  awaked  his  lute  and  harp,  by  the 
most  exalted  strains  of  praise  and  thanksgiving;  Carmini- 
bus  honorijicis,  ac  voce  gratiarum  actionis,  ac  laudis,  plena. 
(Arabic.)  He  was  inspired  to  sanctify  poetry  and  music, 
and  employed  them  upon  the  noblest  subjects,  to  celebrate 
the  glory  of  God,  and  to  excite  a  grateful  acknowledgment 
in  all  men  for  his  mercies,  and  deservedly  is  styled  the 
sweet  Psalmist  of  Israel,  2  Sam.  xxiii.  1.  Josephus  says, 
that  David  added  songs  and  hymns  to  the  harmony  of  his 
harp,  when  he  played  before  king  Saul,  and  that  the  energy  of 
both  was  such  as  repressed  the  suggestions  of  the  evil  spirit. 

Ver.  11.  The  Lord  took  away  his  sins,  and  exalted  his 
horn  for  ever,  he  gave  him  a  covenant  of  kings,  and  a  throne 
of  glory  in  Israel.]  Upon  David's  confession  of  guilt  and 
humiliation  before  God,  and  a  long  succeeding  repentance, 
God  pronounced  the  sentence  of  pardon  by  Nathan  the 
prophet.  But  is  this  change  of  his  own  condition  all  we  are 
to  understand  by  the  words.  He  exalted  his  horn  for  ever  ? 
Horn  is  an  eastern  figure  for  a  king,  and  by  it  is  meant  the 
future  budding  forth  or  future  kingdom  of  the  Messiah : 
and  this  idea  being  joined  with  the  covenant  of  kings,  or 
rather  of  a  kingdom,  as  the  margin  more  agreeably  to  the 
Greek  has  it,  the  sense  will  be  briefly  this,  That  God  en- 
gaged to  make  the  horn  of  David  to  flourish  ;  i.  e.  to  make 
a  glorious  king  to  bud,  like  a  branch,  in  the  house  of  David, 
and  would  ordain,  and  had  decreed  a  lantern  or  kingdom 
for  his  anointed,  as  is  expressed  Psal.  cxxxii.  17.   (see 
the  like  metaphor,  1  Kings  xi.  3G.)    The  words  for  ever 
incline  me  to  think,  that  besides  the  promises  made  to  Da- 
vid and  his  posterity,  according  to  the  flesh,  the  kings  of 
Judah,  that  they  should  continue  long  beyond  any  other 
regal  race  in  the  known  world,  in  earthly  splendour  and  au- 
thority, the  author  refers  to  that  promise,  (IChron.  xvii.  12.) 
that  his  house,  and  the  throne  of  his  kingdom,  should  be  es- 
tablished for  ever  before  him,  which  includes  an  everlast- 
ing dominion  over  the  church  and  people  of  God,  and  is 
more  fully  expressed  in  the  supplement  to  this  account; 
(ver.  13,  14.)  I  will  be  his  father,  and  he  shall  be  my  son, 
and  I  will  not  take  away  my  mercy  from  him,  but  I  will 
settle  him  in  my  house,  and  in  my  kingdom  for  ever,  and  his 
throne  shall  be  established  for  evermore  ;  which  contains  a 


promise  that  can  only  respect  that  son  of  David,  who  was 
at  the  same  time  strictly  and  immediately  the  Son.  And 
to  him  many  passages  in  the  Psalmist  refer,  .which  are 
otherwise  unintelligible.  See  Psal.  xxi.  4 — 6.  His  king- 
dom shall  stand  fast  for  ever,  and  his  throne  shall  be  like  as 
the  sun  before  me;  and  Luke  i.  32,  33.  where  this  promise 
is  accordingly  applied  to  our  Saviour  by  an  angel  from 
heaven.  The  completion  of  the  promise  made  to  David, 
that  the  Messiah,  or  Branch,  should  come  out  of  the  stem  of 
Jesse,  which  was  renewed  by  Isaiah,  Jeremiah,  andZecha- 
riah,  was  still  looked  for  by  this  writer  in  the  beginning 
of  the  Greek  monarchy.  And  that  Solomon  was  not  meant 
by  the  horn,  or  branch,  appears  from  hence,  because 
Isaiah  and  Jeremiah,  long  after  Solomon's  death,  promise 
his  coming,  to  whom  these  titles  do  belong :  and  at  the 
conception  of  Jesus  Christ,  Zachary,  the  father  of  John 
the  Baptist,  and  a  prophet  also,  declared,  that  God  had 
raised  up  the  horn  of  salvation,  hi  the  house  of  his  servant 
David.  (Luke  i.  68,  G9.) 

Ver.  12.  After  him  rose  up  a  wise  son,  and  for  his  sake 
he  dwelt  at  large.]  Ai  avrov  KariXvaev  iv  TrXaTvaiiM,  i.  e. 
Through  the  blessing  of  the  Lord  he  dwelt  at  large.  The 
meaning  of  which  either  is,  that  he  lived  quietly  and  in 
peace,  or  that  he  reigned  far  and  near,  and  had  a  very  ex- 
tensive dominion.  (1  Kings  iv.  21.)  Drusius  understands 
it  of  his  subjects  under  his  reign,  or  through  his  means,  liv- 
ing happily.  The  Vulgate  has.  Propter  ilium  dejecit  om- 
nem  potentiam  inimicorum;  i.  e.  says  Calmet,  for  his  sake 
the  Lord  subdued  or  quieted  all  his  enemies  round  about; 
(ver.  24,  25.)  A  cause  de  lui,  le  seigneur  detruisit  toute  la 
puissance  de  ses  ennemis.  Junius  renders  most  unaccount- 
ably, Per  quern  in  lato  habitabit  Deus.  Grotius  approves 
of  none  of  these  senses,  and  conjectures  the  true  reading  to 
be,  ?t'  avTo  KUTiXvatv  iv  wXaTvafii^,  i.  e.  Upon  account  of  his 
superior  wisdoni;  neighbouring  nations  willingly  submitted 
to  his  sway. 

Ver.  14.  How  wise  wast  thou  in  thy  youth,  and  as  a  flood 
filled  with  understanding !    Ver.  15.   Thy  soul  covered  the 
whole  earth,  and  thou  filledst  it  with  dark  parables.]  This 
is,  according  to  a  mode  of  speech,  frequently  made  use  of 
in  Scripture,  wherein  the  same  word  that  denotes  to  flow, 
as  out  of  a  fountain,  is  often  used  for  speaking  or  ha- 
ranguing :  and  by  the  same  metaphor  words  are  sometimes 
resembled  to  waters.    Thus  Prov.  xviii.  4.   The  words  of  a 
man's  mouth  are  as  deep  waters,  and  the  well-spring  of  wis- 
dom as  a  flowing  brook.  (See  also  i.  23.  XV.  28.)  In  allusion 
to  this,  we  meet  with  torrens  ingenii,  flumen  eloquentiee,  in 
approved  classic  writers.    The  extensiveness  of  Solomon's 
knowledge  is  here  said  to  be  so  great,  as  like  a  deluge  to 
cover  the  whole  earth,  for  he  excelled  in  all  sorts  of  wis- 
dom, which,  as  he  asked,  of  God  preferably  to  riches  or. 
honour,  so  he  gave  it  to  him  without  measure.     He  de- 
livered most  admirable  maxims  and  precepts  for  the  ser- 
vice and  conduct  of  life,  called  here  parables  or  proverbs, 
so  many  in  number,  even  three  thousand,  1  Kings  iv.  32.  as 
comparatively  to  fill  the  earth :  herein  his  wisdom  excelled 
that  of  all  the  children  of  the  east  country,  and  all  the  ivis-  . 
dom  of  Egypt,  ver.  30. 

Ver.  18.  By  the  name  of  the  Lord  God,  which  is  called  the 
Lord  God  of  Israel.]  This  sentence,  though  seemingly  very 
easy,  and  generally  admitted  as  it  stands  in  our  version, 
gives  me  some  suspicion.     I  think  it  is  by  no  means  to  be 
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connected  to  the  latter  part  of  this  verse,  but  hath  imme- 
diate reference  to  the  foregoing  verse.  The  commentators 
indeed  all  agree  in  expounding  it  of  Solomon's  great  riches 
through  God's  blessing,  but  is  there  any  need  of  such  a 
formal  preamble,  such  a  solemn  seal  as  it  were  of  autho- 
rity, not  unlike  that  1  Cor.  v.  4.  to  introduce  only  that 
Solomon  was  very  rich  ?  I  would  rather  refer  this  sentence 
to  the  former  subject,  and  explain  it,  Foreign  nations,  and 
persons  of  the  greatest  note  in  them,  admired  thee  for  thy 
wisdom  in  all  the  branches  of  it,  for  thy  songs,  iv  i^^atg, 
proverbs,  parables,  and  interpretations,  iv  ovo/xan,  for  the 
name,  t.  e.  the  power  and  blessing  of  God  accompanying 
thee  (the  God  of  all  the  earth,  but  of  Israel  in  a  more  par- 
ticular manner),  visible  in  the  gift  of  wisdom  to  thee  in  such 
profusion  and  abundance.  But  we  shall  come  still  nearer 
the  meaning,  if  we  understand  ovo/ian  as  a  Hebraism,  and 
render  it  praise,  honour,  or  the  like.  No  doubt  can  be 
made,  but  the  Hebrew  had  it  Oih,  and  in  the  sense  in  which 
it  occurs,  Deut.  xxvi.  19.  And  to  make  thee  high  above  all 
nations  that  he  hath  made  in  praise,  in  name,  Dty"?,  and  in 
honour.  Where  the  LXX.  render  CUth  by  bvofiaarhv,  which 
is  to  the  same  sense.  We  may  therefore  render  this  pas- 
sage thus.  The  countries  marvelled  at  thee  for  thy  songs, 
and  proverbs,  and  parables,  and  interpretations,  to  the 
glory  of  the  Lord  God,  which  is  called  the  Lord  God  of 
Israel.  This  sense  seems  easy  and  natural,  and  is  farther 
so  confirmed  by  the  Syriac  and  Arabic  versions,  which 
mention  majestas  et  honor  here,  as  to  leave  but  little  room 
to  doubt,  but  that  it  is  the  true  one.  I  once  indeed  con- 
jectured that  Iv  opdfiaTi  Kvpiov  tov  Qtov,  k.  t.  X.  might  pos- 
sibly have  been  the  true  reading,  referring  to  the  particular 
honour  vouchsafed  to  Solomon  in  the  Lord's  appearing 
to  him  twice,  1  Kings  iii.  5.  ix.  2.  but  where  the  present 
reading  can  tolerably  well  be  accounted  for,  I  am  the  more 
backward  to  attempt  an  emendation. 

Thou  didst  gather  gold  as  tin,  and  didst  multiply  silver  as 
lead.'}  Vast  sums  of  money  are  mentioned  in  the  history  of 
the  Jews,  as  belonging  to  David  and  Solomon.  When  the 
former  conquered  the  kingdom  of  Edom,  he  thereby  became 
master  of  two  sea-ports  on  the  Red  Sea,  or  Arabian  Gulf, 
viz.  Eloth  and  Esion-geber,  (2  Sam.  viii.  14.  compared  with 
1  Kings  ix.  26.)  from  whence  Solomon  maintained  a  great 
traffic  for  gold  to  Ophir,  (which  Josephus  says  is  since 
called  the  Golden  Land,  Antiq.  lib.  yiii.)  supposed  to  be 
the  Aurea  Chersonesus  of  the  ancients :  and  that  by  the  as- 
sistance of  skilful  Tyrian  pilots  and  mariners,  whom  Hi- 
ram king  of  Tyre,  being  a  friend  and  an  ally,  had  sent,  in  one 
voyage  there  were  brought  to  Jerusalem  four  hundred  and 
twenty  talents  of  gold.  A  most  immense  sum  however 
computed,  (ver.  27,  28.)  insomuch,  that  it  made  money  in 
Jerusalem  to  be  as  stones  for  plenty.  (1  Kings  x.  27.) 

Ver.  19.  Thou  didst  how  thy  loins  unto  women,  and  by  thy 
body  thou  wast  brought  into  subjection.  Ver.  20.  Thou  didst 
stain  thy  honour  and  pollute  thy  seed,  so  that  thou  brought- 
est  wrath  upon  thy  children.']  Every  transient  act  of  sin,  as 
it  is  called,  leaves  a  lasting  stain  behind  it,  (see  Josh.  xxii. 
17.  Jer.  ii.  22.)  but  that  of  lust  is  of  a  deeper  die,  as  being 
generally  more  complex.  Solomon's  lust  was  the  more  ag- 
gravated from  its  consequence,  as  being  the  means  of  se- 
ducing him  to  idolatry,  for  into  this  he  fell  through  the 
charms  and  softnesses  of  his  many  heathen  mistresses, 
Sloabites,  Ammonites,  and  other  strange  women.   So  fatal 


an  evil  is  lust  to  the  best  understanding.  This  impiety 
was  manifest  in  him  about  the  thirtieth  year  of  his  reign, 
according  to  chronologers,  but  the  more  secret  beginning 
of  his  defection  is,  by  Josephus  and  other  Jews,  dated  from 
the  images  of  oxen,  made  by  his  command,  as  supporters  of 
the  brazen  sea.  It  is  observable,  that  in  this  whole  catalogue 
Of  famous  men,  whom  this  author  purposely  celebrates 
from  the  forty-fourth  to  the  end  of  the  fiftieth  chapter,  Solo- 
mon is  the  chief,  if  not  the  only  person,  that  he  casts  any 
reflection  upon.  There  is  not  one  word  mentioned  of  the 
sins  of  David,  of  the  murder  and  adultery  he  was  guilty  of, 
but  every  thing  is  enlarged  upon  that  can  any  way  tend  to 
the  honour  of  that  prince :  what  reason  then  can  be  assigned 
for  this  difference?  This  silence  with  respect  to  David's 
sins  seems  to  intimate  his  repentance  and  forgiveness ;  but 
of  Solomon  we  may  say  with  St.  Austin,  that  nothing  is 
more  certain  than  Solomon's  idolatry  and  sin,  and  nothing 
more  uncertain  than  his  true  repentance.  (Contr.  Faust.) 
It  is  the  opinion  of  many  writers  that  Solomon  died  in  this 
sin  without  repentance ;  it  is  more  certain,  that  before  ho 
died  he  persisted  in  it,  notwithstanding  the  repeated  ap- 
pearance of  God's  Schechinah,  1  Kings  xi.  9, 10.  And  from 
that  chapter  it  appears,  that  the  Divine  protection  visibly 
departed  from  him.  After  the  mention  of  Solomon's  glory, 
wisdom,  wealth,  &c.  we  have  in  this  account  a  sad  instance 
of  human  frailty.  As  this  wise  and  great  man  had  forsook 
the  Lord  his  God,  the  Lord  stirred  up  an  adversary  to  him, 
Jeroboam  his  servant ;  the  eflfect  of  which  was,  the  rending 
ten  tribes  from  the  house  and  family  of  David,  so  that  the 
kingdom  came  to  be  divided  into  two  kingdoms,  or  rather 
factions,  those  of  Judah  and  Israel. 

Ver.  21.  So  the  kingdom  was  divided,  and  out  o/Ephraim 
ruled  a  rebellious  kingdom.'}  When  the  kingdom  was  divided, 
ten  tribes  went  over  to  Jeroboam,  and  two  tribes,  those  of 
Judah  and  Benjamin,  still  adhered  to  Rehoboam,  Solomon's 
son.  (1  Kings  xi.  12.)  The  part  which  adhered  to  Reho- 
boam, or  the  house  and  family  of  David,  was  called  the 
kingdom  of  Judah,  the  other,  the  kingdom  of  Israel.  The 
capital  or  chief  city  of  Judah  was  Jerusalem,  and  that  of 
Israel  was  at  first  Shechem,  (1  Kings  xii.  25.)  and  then 
Tirzah.  (1  Kings  xiv.  17.  xvi.  8.)  Afterward  the  royal 
city  was  by  king  Omri  removed  to  Samaria,  being  the  head 
city  of  the  tribe  of  Ephraim.  (1  Kings  xvi.  23.  29.)  This 
continued  to  be  the  regal  city  of  Israel  till  a  period  was  put 
to  that  kingdom.  Whence  the  prophets  by  Samaria  and 
Ephraim  often  mean  the  kingdom  of  Israel ;  as  by  Judah 
and  the  house  of  David,  and  Jerusalem,  and  Sion,  they 
mean  the  kingdom  of  Judah.  And  in  this  sense  we  are  to 
understand  Ephraim  here,  and  in  ver.  23.  But  since  the 
return  from  the  Babylonian  captivity,  Israel  and  Judah  are 
taken  promiscuously  for  the  same  people,  and  are  all,  with- 
out any  distinction,  sometimes  called  Israel,  and  sometimes 
Judah.  In  reading  the  history  of  the  kings  of  Judah  and 
Israel,  it  is  observable,  that  many  of  the  kings  of  Israel 
came  to  the  throne  by  violence,  and  not  by  rightful  succes- 
sion, whereas  the  kings  of  Judah,  being  the  posterity  of 
David,  all  reigned  by  right  of  inheritance,  each  king  .suc- 
ceeding his  father  in  the  throne,  according  to  God's  promise 
to  David,  that  he  would  set  up  his  seed  after  him.  (2  Sam. 
vii.  12.  Psal.  Ixxxix.  29,  30.) 

Ver.  22.  But  tlie  Lord  will  never  leave  off  his  mercy.}  And 
though  for  Solomon's  idolatry  the  kingdom  was  divided, 
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yet  God's  covenant  with  David  still  comforted  them :  (Psal. 
Ixxxix.  29.)  they  still  depended  upon  and  pleased  them- 
selves with  the  expectation  of  the  sure  mercies  of  David. 
But  why  is  the  Messias  termed  the  mercies  of  David?  Be- 
cause designed  in  God's  promise  to  David  by  Nathan, 
which  promise  is  there  called  God's  mercy,  that  shoidd  not 
depart  from  him.  He  is  called  the  sure  mercies  of  David, 
from  the  certainty  of  the  performance  of  this  promise,  be- 
cause God  had  sworn  by  his  holiness,  that  he  would  not  fail 
David.  Accordingly  the  sacred  writers  of  the  New  Testa- 
ment with  good  reason  say,  that  the  sure  mercies  of  David 
were  fulfilled  in  Christ's  kingdom.  Acts  xiii.  34.  (See  Bi- 
shop Chandler's  Def.  p.  224.) 

Wherefore  he  gave  a  remnant  unto  Jacob,  and  out  of  him 
a  root  unto  David.]  See  xliv.  21,  22.  xxxvi.  8.  This 
most  probably  should  be  read  in  the  future,  as  the  words 
before  are.  Wherefore  he  shall  give  a  remnant  unto  Jacob, 
and  a  root  or  chief  stem  unto  David  out  of  his  loins ;  be- 
cause it  refers  to  the  fulfilling  of  Isaiah's  prophecy,  still  to 
be  completed.  And  thus  the  Syriac  and  Arabic  versions 
read.  Very  remarkable  is  the  gloss  of  those  interpreters 
upon  this  passage,  which  probably  was  the  exposition  of 
the  Jews,  among  whopa  those  translators  lived,  "  Dabit 
Jacobo  salutem,  et  Davidi  regnum  maximum;"  i.e.  He 
sliall  give  salvation  to  Jacob,  and  a  great  kingdom  to 
David.  Which  words  imply,  that  the  covenant  of  the  king- 
dom related  not  so  much  to  Solomon  and  his  race,  as  to 
the  Saviour  of  Jacob,  whose  kingdom  should  far  exceed 
Solomon's,  or  David's,  and  who  should,  as  Isaiah  foretold, 
derive  from  David  as  the  branch  or  stem  from  his  root. 
(Ibid.  p.  228.) 

CHAP.    XLVni. 

Ver.  6.  rf  HO  broughtest  kings  to  destruction  and  ho- 
nourable men  from  their  bed."]  Elias  foretold  the  death  of 
Ahab,  Jezebel,  Ahaziah,  Joram,  &c.  and  is  therefore  said 
here  to  have  brought  them  to  destruction.  This  is  accord- 
ing to  the  Scripture  phrase,  which  represents  the  prophets 
often  as  doing  what  they  only  foretold,  to  mark  and  inti- 
mate the  certainty  and  infallibility  of  their  predictions. 
He  was  commissioned  to  oppose  evil  kings,  and  to  re- 
prove and  check  their  wickedness ;  and  none  ever  sup- 
ported that  character  with  more  resolution,  or  corrected 
wickedne.ss  in  high  places  with  more  freedom  and  liberty. 
His  zeal  was  so  great,  that  it  is  well  compared  to  fire, 
(ver.  1.)  What  is  here  mentioned  of  his  bringing  honour- 
able men  from  their  bed  to  their  grave,  relates  particularly 
to  Ahaziah,  who  died  on  his  sick-bed  not  long  after  this 
prophet  foretold  his  death;  and  to  Jehoram,  according  to 
the  writing  or  letters  of  Elijah  to  him,  2  Chron.  xxi.  15. 
.  Ver.  7.  Who  heardest  the  rebuke  of  the  Lord  in  Sinai,  and 
in  Horeb  the  judgment  of  the  vengeance.]  Elias  fleeing  from 
the  persecution  of  Jezebel,  came  at  length  to  Mount  Sinai, 
and  from  thence  to  Horeb,  the  mount  of  God ;  here  it  was 
he  learnt  God's  intended  judgments  against  the  house  of 
Ahab,  and  the  whole  kingdom  of  Israel.  This  seems  to  be 
the  author's  meaning  here,  but  this  text  hath  been  seriously 
alleged  by  some  Jews,  for  the  TrpouTrap^ie,  or  pre-existence 
of  souls.  The  rabbins  will  have  it,  that  Elias  and  all  the 
prophets  were  present  at  the  giving  of  the  law,  and  from 
Deut.  xxix.  14, 15.  have  insinuated,  that  God  making  his 
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covenant  with  the  absent  as  well  as  the  present,  the  souls 
of  the  posterity  of  the  Jews  were  then  in  being,  though  not 
there  present  at  the  publication  of  the  law.  And  some  have 
gone  so  far  as  to  suppose,  that  at  the  general  judgment, 
not  only  the  whole  creation  will  be  summoned  into  one 
grand  solemn  assembly,  but  those  also,  who  never  actually 
came  into  their  bodies,  shall  appear  in  their  ideal  person- 
alities, as  they  term  it.  (See  More's  Mystery  of  Godliness, 
p.  22.)  These  are  Jewish  conceits,  which  are  almost  infi- 
nite. The  next  verse  will  shew  that  the  rebuke  of  the  Lord 
and  the  judgment  of  vengeance  here  referred  to  relate  to 
threats  against  Ahab  and  his  posterity.  As  to  Elias's  per- 
sonal presence  at  the  giving  of  the  law,  founded  chiefly  on 
this  passage,  it  is  a  groundless  whim,  invented  chiefly  to 
serve  an  opinion. 

Ver.  8.  Wlio  anointedst  kings  to  take  revenge,  and  pro- 
phets to  succeed  after  him.]  This  relates  to  Hazael  king  of 
Syria,  and  Jehu  king  of  Israel,  whom  Elias  anointed  by 
God's  order,  to  execute  his  judgment  of  vengeance  upon  such 
Israelites  as  had  fallen  into  idolatry.  (1  Kings  xix.  17.) 
By  prophets  the  author  seems  principally  h^re  to  allude 
to  the  calling  of  Elisha  to  that  office.  Though  Elias  had 
a  great  number  of  disciples,  or  holy  catechumens,  whom 
he  trained  up  and  instructed,  to  stem  the  torrent  of  wick- 
edness and  idolatry,  which  spread  more  and  more  in  Israel, 
and  there  were  whole  societies  or  schools  of  the  sons  of 
the  prophets,  of  which  Elias  had  the  direction  and  super- 
intendency ;  yet  Elisha  was  thought  the  properest  person 
to  assist,  and  at  length  succeed  him,  and  Elias  by  God's  or- 
der formally  anointed  and  consecrated  him. 

Ver.  10.  Who  wast  ordainedfor  reproofs  in  their  times.] 
'O  Koraypa^fie  tv  fAtyjuoTc  £ic  KaiQovt;,  i.  e.  Elias  was  ordained 
or  appointed  to  appear  again  to  denounce  reproofs,  and, 
by  threats  of  the  greatest  impending  evils,  to  reform  the 
world,  reconcile  the  Israelites,  prevent  God's  judgments, 
and  to  prepare  all  for  the  great  and  terrible  day  of  the  Lord 
approaching.  And  so  the  oriental  versions  have  it,  Idem- 
que  venturus  es,  antequam  veniat  dies  Domini.  It  was  the 
unanimous  sense  of  the  Jews,  that  Elias  should  first  come 
himself  in  person  before  the  Messiah,  and  restore  all 
things  :  (see  note  on  xliv.  16.)  and  here  the  author  of  this 
book,  speaking  of  the  true  Elias  and  his  personal  appear- 
ance, makes  one  reason  of  it  to  be,  for  reproofs  in  after- 
times,  i.  e.  in  the  appointed  times,  or  in  due  season,  ac- 
cording to  the  Geneva  version.  A  very  learned  writer  ob- 
serves, that  the  translation  of  this  passage  should  be.  He 
was  described  to  be,  or  written  of,  as  the  margin  has  it,  viz. 
in  Malachi's  prophecy,  a  type  for  times  to  come ;  i.  e.  Elias 
was  a  type  or  exemplar,  iXij^ag,  for  so  the  Alexandrian 
MS.  reads,  of  what  the  forerunner  of  the  Messias  should 
be  or  do.  (Mede's  Works,  disc.  25.  see  also  Bishop  Chand' 
ler's  Def.  p.  252.) 

And  to  turn  the  heart  of  the  father  to  the  son.]  This  alludes 
plainly  to  the  last  verse  of  the  prophet  Malachi,  where  the 
expression  is  the  same.  The  meaning  is.  That  Elias  at  his 
appearance  should  put  an  end  to  those  religious  differences, 
which  divided  the  nearest  relations  from  each  other,  and 
make  them  all  join  in  the  same  faith,  and  in  the  duties  of 
repentance  and  reformation,  and  thereby  prepare  themselves 
for  the  reception  of  the  Messias.  But  another  and  more 
easy  sense  may  be  given  to  this  passage,  if  we  translate  bif 
not  to,  but  with,  (see  Exod.  xxxv.  22.)  and  then  the  meaniug 
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vill  be,  that  thfs  prophet's  office  will  be,  to  turn  the  heart 
of  the  father  with  the  son's ;  t.  e.  Uis  reproof  and  preach- 
ing shall  produce  a  general  reformation  in  the  minds  and 
manners  of  all  sorts  of  persons,  as  before  he  was  a  great 
reformer  of  the  law,  under  its  greatest  degeneracy  and 
corruption. 

And  to  restore  the  tribes  of  Israel.]  i.  e.  Deliver  and  re- 
deem Israel,  or  restore  the  kingdom  to  Israel,  through  the 
Messiah's  advent,  which  was  part  of  his  office.  (See  Isa. 
xlix.  6.)  Or  the  meaning  may  be,  to  preach,  and  accom- 
plish the  restoring  of  the  tribes  of  Jacob,  whose  gathering 
this  writer  prays  for,  xxxvi.  11.  These  words  may  also  be 
referred  to  the  coming  of  Elias,  at  the  end  of  the  world,  or 
at  the  time  of  the  restitution  of  all  things,  airoKaTaoTaaiwg 
iravTbiv,  i.  e.  The  consummation  of  all  things,  which  God  has 
spoken  by  the  mouth  of  all  his  prophets  since  the  world  be- 
gan. (Acts  iii.  21.)  A  notion  entertained  by  very  many  of 
the  fathers,  and  seems  to  have  its  foundation  in  our  Savi- 
our's own  words.  Matt.  xvii.  10,  11.  And  this  conjecture  I 
am  the  more  encouraged  to  offer,  as  I  find  it  countenanced 
by  a  most  learned  writer,  who  enforces  it  with  many  cogent 
reasons,  and  applies  this  very  passage  to  support  the 
opinion,  explaining  it  of  an  Elias,  which  shall  be  the  har- 
binger of  Christ's  second  coming,  the  iXtyjuoe,  or  type  for 
the  times  to  come.  The  foregoing  passage  likewise  of  Mala- 
chi,  of  turning  the  hearts  of  the  children  to  their  fathers,  he 
refers  to  Christ's  second  advent,  and  to  an  Elias,  which  shall 
precede  that,  and  the  great  and  dreadful  day  of  judgment; 
who  shall  labour  to  bring  the  unbelieving  posterity  of  the 
Jewish  nation  to  have  the  same  heart  and  mind  their  holy 
fathers  and  progenitors  had;  i.  e.  to  convert  them  to  the 
faith  of  Christ,  whom  their  forefathers,  the  patriarchs,  hoped 
in  and  looked  for,  lest,  continuing  obstinate  in  their  unbe- 
lief to  that  great  day,  they  should  be  smitten  with  a  curse, 
and  perish  among  the  rest  of  the  enemies  of  Christ's  king- 
dom. (See  Mede's  Works,  lib.  i.  disc.  25.)  In  this  and 
the  five  foregoing  verses  we  have  a  beautiful  specimen  of 
the  figure  anaphora,  like  that  admired  one,  Catil.  Orat. 
1.  or  that  in  Psal.  xv. 

Ver.  11.  Blessed  are  they  that  saw  thee  and  slept  in  love.} 
The  rendering  would  be  better.  Blessed  are  they  that  see 
thee,  or  sJiall  see  thee,  at  thy  return,  and  shall  be  honoured 
with  thy  love  and  friendship,  icfKoo-juiijutvoi,  as  some  copies 
have  it;  and  so  the  Vulgate,  Beati  sunt  qui . .  .in  amicitia 
tua  decorati  sunt.  The  margin  also  is  to  the  same  effect ; 
which  may  be  understood  either  as  a  wish,  or  to  be  spoken 
more  prophelico.  Such  he  pronounces  will  be  happy,  be- 
cause immediately  after  him  they  will  see  the  Messiah. 
This  is  exactly  agreeable  to  the  notions  of  the  then  Jews ; 
for  in  the  Talmud,  Targum,  and  their  later  comments,  the 
coming  of  Elias  and  the  Messiah  usually  go  together :  and 
tills  is  the  reason  why  the  Jews  pray  so  heartily  for  the 
coming  of  Elias,  even  without  the  mention  of  the  Messiah, 
because  the  coming  of  the  one,  according  to  the  prophet 
Malachi,  infers  the  other.  (See  Bishop  Chandler's  Def. 
p.  81.)  If  we  read  kskoi/litj^poi,  which  our  translators  fol- 
low, the  sense  then  will  be.  Blessed  are  the  dead,  those 
good  Israelites  which  died  in  the  Lord ;  not  merely  those 
that  slept  in  love,  as  our  version  has  it,  but  such  as  de- 
parted in  his  favour  and  love :  they  shall  obtain  a  better  re- 
surrection ;  I.  e.  «hall  be  preferred  to  have  a  part  in  the  first, 
and  with  his  other  saints  shall  reign  gloriously  with  him. 


For  we  shall  surely  live.]  Zioijf  ^Tjiro/uf^a.  We  may  ob- 
serve here,  that  the  conversion  of  the  Jews  at  the  return  of 
Elias  is  represented  by  a  new  life.  And,  indeed,  the  re- 
storation of  the  church  is  sometimes  represented  as  a  re- 
surrection of  it  from  the  dead ;  and  her  return  from  a  low 
afflicted  state,  under  the  metaphor  of  a  new  life,  a  revivis- 
cence  of  God's  church  and  people  from  the  dead.  This 
figure  is  no  where  more  strongly  or  frequently  used  than  in 
Ezek.  xxxvii.  where  God  is  introduced  inquiring  of  the 
Jews  in  Babylon,  d  tiriatTai ;  Can  these  bones  live?  (ver.  3.) 
and  promising  to  put  into  them  irvtvfia  Z,u)it^,  the  breath  of 
lif^y  (ver.  5.)  koX  Zyaia^e,  and  ye  sliall  live  ;  and  bidding 
the  prophet  blow  on  them,  ical  ZriaaTwaav,  that  they  may 
live,  (ver.  9.)  and  declaring,  that  when  he  had  done  so, 
breath  entered  into  them,  kuX  tZvaav,  and  they  lived  again, 
(ver.  10.)  In  all  which  places  2^a>j)  is  used  to  express  the 
return  of  the  church  from  her  obscurity  and  thraldom  to  a 
glorious  state.  Mr.  Mede  understands  this  place  in  like 
manner  of  the  Jews'  conversion,  and  observes,  that  this  is 
agreeable  to  the  ancient  and  general  doctrine  both  of  Jew 
and  Christian,  that  they  shall  have  an  Elias  sent  to  instruct 
them,  a  Deliverer,  tvewv  'S,iu)v,for  the  sake  ofSion,  as  the 
LXX.  well  express  it,  Isa.  lix.  20.  For  it  may  be  fit  to 
conceive  magnificently  of  so  great  a  work  of  God  towards 
a  people  for  whom  he  hath  formerly  shewn  so  many  won- 
ders, especially  this  being  the  greatest  work  of  mercy  ever 
done  for  them,  far  beyond  the  bringing  them  out  of  Egypt. 
The  common  interpretation  of  this  passage,  either  respects 
the  hopes  of  a  general  resurrection,  or  that  of  the  saints  in 
particular,  supposed  to  be  previous  to  it.  And  in  this  last 
sense  St.  John  uses  tZnoav,  Rev.  xx.  4.  to  express  the 
early  resurrection  of  the  martyrs  slain  for  the  testimony  of 
the  truth. 

Ver.  12.  Elias  it  was  who  was  covered  with  a  whirlwind, 
and  Eliseus  was  filled  with  his  spirit :  while  he  lived  he  was 
not  moved  with  the  presence  of  any  prince,  neither  could  any 
bring  him  into  subjection.]  Instead  of  'HX/oc,  oc  iv  Xa/XoTrt 
taKtiraaOri,  which  is  the  reading  in  all  the  editions,  Grabe 
prefers  wc  tv  \aiXairi,  k.  t.  X.  (Proleg.  tom.  iii.  cap.  4.) 
And  so  do  Badwell  and  Beza,  which  the  Geneva  version 
follows;  i.  e.  As  soon  as  Elias  was  taken  up  in  a  whirlwind, 
Elisha  was  filled  with  his  spirit,  and  succeeded  him  imme- 
diately in  the  prophetic  office;  and  he  shewed  on  all  occa- 
sions a  courage  worthy  of  the  successor  of  Elias.  Neither 
fear  nor  caresses,  promises  nor  threats,  could  overcome 
him :  he  respected  not  the  persons  of  the  mighty,  and  was 
indifferent  about  their  frowns  or  smiles.  (2  Kings  iii.  14.) 
Some  understand  ttoc  Xoyoc  ovx  inr^piv  aiirbv,  in  the  begin- 
ning of  the  next  verse,  of  his  great  penetration  and  know- 
ledge of  things  done  at  a  distance,  as  his  presignifying  the 
coming  of  Ben-hadad's  messengers  to  slay  him,  (2  Kings  vi. 
32.)  and  detecting  the  villany  of  his  own  servant,  Gehazi ; 
(2  Kings  V.  26.)  but  the  former  sense  seems  preferable. 

And  after  his  death  his  body  prophesied.]  To  prophesy,  is 
a  term  of  large  signification,  and,  besides  the  foretelling  of 
future  events,  which  is  the  ordinary  notion  of  it,  it  signifies 
to  work  miracles,  in  which  sense  it  is  taken  here ;  for  the  au- 
thor refers  to  whathappened  when,  a  dead  corpse  being  cast 
into  the  sepulchre,  where  Elisha'sbody  lay,  it  revived  upon 
touching  his  bones.  (2  Kings  xiii.  21.)  Hence  it  was  con- 
ceived that  the  Spirit  of  God  in  some  sort  accompanied 
even  the  dead  body  of  that  holy  prophet,  and  that  he  conti- 
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nued  to  work  miracles  in  his  grave.  The  sense  here  is 
somewhat  different  from  that  in  the  latter  part  of  the  next 
verse ;  viz.  At  his  death  were  his  works  marvellous:  i.  e.  when 
he  was  just  a  dying,  he  foretold  the  downfal  of  the  Syrians, 
after  smiting  them  three  times,  an  event  of  great  consequence 
to  God's  distressed  people,  whom  he  comforted  with  his 
last  breath. 

Ver.  15.  For  all  this  the  people  repented  not,  neither  de- 
parted they  from,  their  sins  till  they  were  spoiled  and  carried 
out  of  their  land,  and  tvere  scattered  through  all  the  earth : 
yet  there  remained  a  small  people,  and  a  ruler  in  the  house 
of  David.]  The  Jews  were  a  people  remarkably  distinguished 
by  the  favour  of  God  ;  the  exemplary  piety  and  faith  of 
their  first  fathers  procured  the  blessing  of  a  numerous  pos- 
terity, and  they  became  a  flourishing  and  potent  state.  But 
&s  sin  is  the  ruin  of  any  people,  the  degeneracy  of  their 
descendants  forfeited  by  degrees  God's  favour,  and  brought 
down  his  judgments.  For  when  neither  miracles  nor  com- 
mands, promises  nor  threats,  nor  the  instructions  and  ex- 
amples of  holy  men  and  prophets  among  them,  had  any  ef- 
fect upon  them,  but  they  continued  obstinate  in  their  evil 
courses,  God  determined  to  remove  Israel  out  of  his 
^ght,  and  the  ten  tribes  were  at  length  carried  away  cap- 
tive by  Shalmaneser,  beyond  the  Euphrates,  the  small  king- 
dom of  Judah  with  its  sceptre  still  subsisting.  God  had 
threatened  by  his  prophet  upon  their  disobedience  to  scat- 
ter them  among  all  people,  from  the  one  end  of  the  earth 
even  unto  the  other,  (Deut.xxviii.  64.)  and  hereby  in  some 
measure  it  had  its  completion.  But  the  Jews  themselves 
acknowledge  this  prophecy  to  be  fulfilled  at  their  last  ge- 
neral dispersion,  after  the  destruction  of  Jerusalem  by  the 
Romans,  which  those  emphatical  words  of  Josephus,  "  The 
Jews  are  dispersed  over  all  the  earth,"  confirm  :  (De  Bell. 
Jud.  lib.  vii,  cap.  3.)  which  indeed  appears  from  their  pre- 
sent state  and  circumstances,  for  they  are  vagabonds  and 
exiles  from  their  native  country,  and  straggle  through  all 
the  world,  neither  God  nor  man  being  their  king,  and  they 
are  debarred  the  privilege  of  setting  their  foot  on  their  own 
country,  though  merely  as  foreigners. 

Ver.  23.  In  his  time  the  sun  went  backward,  and  he 
lengthened  the  king's  life.]  When  Hezekiah  was  sick  unto 
death,  Isaiah  foretold  his  recovery,  and,  as  an  assurance  of 
the  truth  of  his  prophecy,  told  him  that  the  sun  should  return 
backward;  (ch.xxxviii.)e.e.  says  the  learned  Usher,  "  Tan- 
tum  nocti  dctractum,  quantum  diei  fuit  additum."  (Ann.  ad 
A.M. 3291.)  As  much  was  deducted  from  the  [next]  night, 
as  was  added  to  this  day,  the  Divine  Providence  so  order- 
ing this  miraculous  retrogradation,  that  it  was  no  hinderance 
to  the  regularity  of  the  motions  of  the  other  heavenly  bo- 
dies, as  appears  from  the  calculation  of  the  same  eclipses, 
by  the  ancient  Chaldeans  and  modem  astronomers:  nor 
was  it  discerned  or  taken  notice  of  in  other  countries, 
which  occasioned  an  embassage  from  Babylon  to  inquire 
about  the  truth  of  it.  (2  Chron.  xxxii.  31.)  Hence  some 
have  thought  this  a  particular  miracle,  manifested  only  by 
the  shadow  on  the  sun-dial  of  Ahaz. 

Ver.  24.  He  saw  by  an  excellent  spirit  what  should  come  to 
pass  at  the  last.]  Uvivfian  niyaXtj).  Isaiah  was  filled  with 
the  Holy  Spirit  in  a  greater  degree  than  the  other  prophets. 
Hence  Greg.  Nazianzen  calls  him  niya\o(t)wv6TaTov  rwv 
irpo^ijTwv.  By  his  seeing  to  ta^ara  we  may  understand  the 
last  or  latter  times,  which  phrase  is  frequently  used  in 


Scripture,  to  signify  the  days  of  the  Messiah.  One  certain 
time  had  been  prefixed  by  God  for  bestowing  a  great  bless- 
ing on  the  world ;  this  was  known  to  all  in  the  age  of  the 
prophets,  and  therefore,  when  the  prophets  speak  of  things 
to  be  done  then,  they  often,  by  way  of  eminence,  call  that 
time  the  last  time,  the  last  days,  the  latter  days,  the  end  of 
days,  and  sometimes  the  end  of  the  age,  tou  atwvoc,  as  in  the 
following  verse.  It  is  particularly  true  of  Isaiah,  above 
all  the  other  prophets,  that  he  saw  what  regarded  these 
times ;  for  he  foretold  the  coming,  the  character,  oQices, 
life,  and  death  of  the  Messiah,  the  future  glories  of  the 
church,  the  enlargement  and  flourishing  of  it  under  the  gos- 
pel, and  the  bringing  the  fulness  of  the  gentiles  into  it, 
more  clearly  and  frequently  than  any  of  them.  Accord- 
ingly he  is  often  cited  in  the  writings  of  the  New  Tes- 
tament, and  obtained  the  character  of  the  evangelical 
prophet. 

And  he  comforted  them  that  mourned  in  Sion.]  Isaiah 
foresaw  not  only  the  evils  coming  upon  Sion,  but  likewise 
their  period  and  end.  He  foretold  the  Babylonian  capti- 
vity long  before  it  happened,  and  he  revived  the  Jews  with 
the  comfortable  prospect  of  a  restoration  from  it,  and  a  re- 
turn into  their  own  land.  The  learned  Vitringa  observes, 
that  the  prophecy  of  Isaiah  is  more  in  a  consolitary  way, 
than  the  generality  of  the  other  prophets,  and  instances  in 
memy  particulars,  in  which  this  prophet  foretells  comfort- 
able things,  as  to  the  future  state  and  condition  of  the 
church.  On  this  account  some  of  the  ancient  Jews  said, 
"  Liber  Jesaiae  est  totus  consolatorius."  (Prolegom.  in 
Jesai.)  Calmet  thinks  our  author  particularly  alludes  to 
Isa.lxi.  1.  Or  if  we  understand  the  phrase  at  the  last  of 
the  days  of  the  Messiah,  then  his  coming,  so  clearly  men- 
tioned in  his  prophecy,  may  be  here  referred  to,  who  was 
spoken  of  and  expected  by  the  Jews,  as  the  comforter  and 
consolation  of  Israel.  (Luke  ii.  25.) 

CHAP.    XLIX. 

Ver.  1.  X  HE  remembrance  ofJosias  is  like  the  composition 
of  the  perfume  that  is  made  by  the  art  of  the  apothecary.  .  .  . 
Ver.  2.  He  behaved  himself  uprightly  in  the  conversion  of 
the  people,  and  took  away  the  abominations  of  iniquity.] 
Josias,  of  all  the  princes  mentioned  in  holy  writ,  has  the 
most  unsullied  character;  his  life  was  so  pure,  and  his 
conduct  so  unblamable,  that  the  Scripture  represents  him 
without  fault,  and  as  having  no  equal.  (2  Kings  xxiii.  25.) 
He  began  to  reign  at  eight  years  old,  and  was  as  early  in 
his  duty  to  God.  Though  he  always  expressed  a  great  re- 
gard and  attachment  to  the  true  religion,  it  was  at  eighteen 
that  he  zealously  set  about  the  work  of  reformation  and 
correcting  the  idolatrous  abuses  which  former  reigns  had 
either  introduced  or  allowed.  Instead  of  the  lukewarmness 
and  indifference  of  many  of  his  predecessors,  who,  though 
religious  and  well-disposed  princes,  attempted  not  to  take 
away  the  high  places,  Josias  exerted  a  laudable  and  disin- 
terested courage  :  he  demolished  the  high  places,  overthrew 
the  altars,  burnt  the  groves,  and  even  the  bones,  which  he 
caused  to  be  dug  up,  of  the  false  prophets ;  and,  in  the 
midst  of  a  corrupt  age  and  perverse  nation,  he  successfully 
made  use  of  his  authority  for  the  service  and  establishment 
of  the  true  religion.  The  assemblage  of  so  many  good 
qualities  and  uncommon  virtues  in  one  prince,  the  author 
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here  compares  to  a  refreshing  perfume,  composed  with  the 
nicest  art  of  the  most  precious  and  exquisite  spices.  But 
the  beauty  of  this  comparison  is  lost  without  observing 
that  his  very  name  signifies  perfume,  or  thymiama.  (See 
Pagnin.  Heb.  Lex.)  Messieurs  of  Port-Royal  have  a  good 
reflection  here : — "  Kings  generally  pride  themselves  in 
victories  gained  in  battle  and  trophies  from  conquered 
provinces;  but  God  has  taught  us,  by  the  praises  bestowed 
on  king  Josias,  that  the  truest  honour  is  to  serve  Him  by 
whom  princes  reign,  and  that  their  glory  shall  be  eternized 
after  death,  who  in  their  life  labour  to  promote  his:  that,  as 
Josias  contented  not  himself  with  his  own  personal  good- 
ness or  instances  of  private  piety,  nor  was  easy  till  he  had 
brought  ofi"  his  people  from  great  wickedness  and  idolatry 
to  the  service  of  the  true  God ;  so  princes  should  be  re- 
minded, from  so  celebrated  an  example,  not  only  to  be 
good  and  religious  themselves,  but,  as  persons  invested 
with  the  supreme  authority,  should  labour  with  all  their 
power  to  maintain  a  true  faith,  and  keep  up  a  public  spirit 
of  religion  in  their  dominions,  and  firmly  establish  in  the 
hearts  of  all  their  subjects,  his  pure  worship  who  put  and 
continues  the  crown  on  their  heads." 

Ver.  4.  All  except  David,  and  Ezekias,  and  Josias,  were 
defectives^  i.  e.  Fell  into  idolatry,  or  however  tolerated  it 
by  not  destroying  the  high  places,  or  acted  in  some  way  or 
manner  contrary  to  the  purity  of  God's  worship,  or  against 
his  will.  The  Scripture  commends  Jehoshaphat  in  most  in- 
stances, but  blames  him  for  making  an  alliance  with  the 
kings  Ahab  and  Ahaziah,  and  not  taking  away  the  high 
places.  Of  Asa  too  it  is  mentioned,  whose  heart  in  other 
respects  was  perfect,  that  in  his  time  the  high  places  were 
not  removed.  (1  Kings.xv.  14.)  And  if  David,  here  instanced 
in  as  a  pattern  of  perfection,  sinned  with  Bath-sheba,  and 
by  the  murder  of  Uriah,  he  expiated  these  crimes,  says 
Calmet,  by  a  signal  and  unfeigned  repentance.  And  if 
Hezekiah  offended  God  by  putting  too  much  confidence  in 
the  friendship  and  alliance  of  foreign  princes,  and  in  the 
splendour  and  multitude  of  his  own  riches,  he  atoned  for 
these  faults,  by  a  firm  attachment  to  the  true  worship  of 
God  all  his  life,  and  a  perfect  resignation  to  his  will  at  the 
approach  of  death. 

Even  the  kings  of  Judah  failed.]  This  was  true  of  all  of 
them  from  the  first  to  the  last,  except  the  few  here  mention- 
ed. We  read,  2  Chron.  xii.  1.  that  when  Rehoboam  had 
established  the  kingdom,  he  forsook  the  law  of  the  Lord, 
and  all  his  people  with  him,  and  Manasseh,  one  of  the 
latter  kings  of  Judah,  before  their  captivity,  seems  to  have 
taken  up  a  resolution  to  destroy  even  the  very  name  of  the 
true  God  and  his  service  from  off  the  earth,  and  to  esta- 
blish idolatry,  though  he  repented  before  his  deatli,  2  Kings 
xxi.  2.  And  whoever  reads  the  several  instances  of  abo- 
mination, 2  Kings  xxiii.  4 — 15.  would  suspect  that  the  peo- 
ple had  even  received  the  idols  of  all  nations  to  worship 
them ;  and  therefore,  no  wonder  God  was  so  incensed  with 
them  whose  offences  were  aggravated  by  his  favours  to 
and  fondness  of  Judah.  That  Judah  obtained  the  royal 
dignity,  which  Reuben  by  transgression  forfeited,  and  Levi 
was  prevented  from,  was  an  instance  of  God's  love  and 
particular  affection,  and  therefore  that  Judah  should  fall 
into  idolatry  mus.t  heighten  his  displeasure.  With  what  a 
tender  regard  and  particular  emphasis  is  Judah  spoken  of 
by  God,  Hos.  iv.  15.  Though  Israel  play  the  harlot,  yet  let 


not  Judah  offend.    As  if  God  expected  a  more  ready  and 
willing  obedience  from  a  people  so  highly  favoured. 

Ver.  5.  Therefore  he  gave  their  power  unto  others,  and 
their  glory  unto  a  strange  nation.}  The  kingdom  of  Judah, 
consisting  of  the  tribes  of  Judah  and  Benjamin,  though 
they  were  often  oppressed  by  God's  permission  for  their 
sins,  yet  continued  in  some  measure  a  hundred  and  fifteen 
years  after  the  destruction  of  the  former  kingdom  of  Israel 
by  Shalmaneser;  at  length,  God  being  more  and  more 
provoked,  notwithstanding  the  many  warnings  of  his  pro- 
phets, by  the  idolatry  and  other  wickednesses  both  of  kings 
and  people,  decreed  to  remove  Judah  also  out  of  his  sight, 
or,  as  it  is  expressed,  2  Kings  xxi.  13.  To  stretch  over 
Jerusalem  the  line  of  Samaria,  and  the  plummet  of  the  house 
of  Ahab:  i.  e.  (dealing  with  them  by  the  same  measure)  ut- 
terly to  destroy  Jerusalem,  and  the  whole  kingdom  of  Ju- 
dah, as  he  had  done  that  of  Israel,  and  Samaria  the  chief 
city  of  it,  and  as  he  had  threatened  to  do  from  their  first 
settling  in  Canaan,  Deut.  xxviii.  32,  33.  which  great  cala- 
mity God  was  pleased  at  length  to  bring  to  pass  by  the  Ba- 
bylonians. Many  Greek  copies  have,  cSwkov  yap  rh  Kigag 
avTwv  Irtpoic,  which  reading  is  confirmed  by  the  oriental 
versions  and  the  Vulgate,  Dederunt  enim  regnum  suum  aliis. 
This,  says  Calmet,  literally  happened,  for  the  kings  of  Ju- 
dah in  some  sort  delivered  up  their  kingdom  to  strangers, 
when  Ahaz  called  to  his  assistance  Tiglath-Pileser,  king  of 
Assyria.  (2  Kings  xvi.  7.)  After  that  time,  the  kings  of  As- 
syria and  Babylon  pretended  that  tho  kingdom  of  Judah 
was  tributary  to  them,  and  held  of  them.  It  was  on  this 
pretext  that  Sennacherib  came  up  to  attack  Hezekiah,  pre- 
tending that  he  had  failed  in  some  articles  of  the  treaty, 
agreed  upon  between  the  kings  of  Judah  and  his  predeces4 
sors,  2  Kings  xviii.  7.  14.  Nebuchadnezzar  had  the  same, 
pretence  for  his  attack,  that  the  kings  of  Judah,  contrary 
to  their  agreement,  and  to  withdraw  themselves  from  their 
obedience  to  him,  had  made  an  alliance  with  Egypt, 
2  Kings  xxiv.  1 — 3.  where  it  is  expressly  said,  that  all 
these  evils  came  upon  Judah,  at  the  commandment  of  the 
Lord,  to  remove  them  out  of  his  sight. 

Ver.  6.  They  burnt  the  chosen  city  of  the  sanctuary,  and 
made  the  streets  desolate,  according  to  the  prophecy  of  Jere- 
miah.] Chap,  xxxiv.  22.  xxxvii.  8.  xxxix.  8, 9.  Upon  king 
Zedekiah's  revolting  from  or  rebelling  against  Nebuchad- 
nezzar, and  giving  a  fresh  provocation  unto  the  Babylo- 
nians, Nebuchadnezzar,  with  his  army,  once  more  carae  up 
against  Jerusalem,  the  head  city  of  the  kingdom  of  Judah, 
and  besieged  it,  where  the  people  suffered  a  most  miserable 
famine.  At  length,  after  a  year  and  a  half's  siege,  the  city 
was  broken  up  and  burnt,  and  with  it  the  king's  houses,  and 
the  famous  temple  of  Solomon,  were  all  laid  in  ashes,  and 
the  walls  of  the  city  broken  down  by  Nebuzar-adan  ;  and 
the  remnant  of  the  people,  who  escaped  the  sword,  were  all 
carried  captive  into  Babylon.  All  these  evils,  says  the 
Scripture,  came  to  pass  in  Jerusalem  and  Judah,  through 
the  anger  of  the  Lord,  until  he  had  cast  them  out  from  his 
presence.    (2  Kings  xxiv.  20.) 

Ver.  7.  For  they  entreated  him  evil,  who  nevertheless  teas 
a  prophet  sanctified  in  his  mother's  womb.]  This  is  agreeable 
to  what  God  says  of  him,  Jer.  i.  5.  that  he  was  set  apart 
for  the  prophetical  office  by  a  particular  decree  of  God, 
and  the  infusion  of  his  sanctifying  grace,  even  before  his 
coming  into  the  world.    The  same  phrase  is  used  of  John 
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the  Baptist  and  our  Saviour,  (John  x.  36.)  before  they  en- 
tered on  their  public  ministry.  In  the  character  which  this 
writer  draws  of  the  prophet  Jeremiah,  he  seems  to  dwell 
chiefly  upon  the  persecutions  which  he  endured  ;  and  in- 
deed he  was  all  his  lifetime  exposed  to  the  ill  treatment  of 
the  Jews,  whose  irregularities  and  apostacy  he  was  always 
reproving,  and  reminding  them  of  their  approaching  ruin 
on  that  account.  It  is  mentioned  here,  as  one  principal 
cause  of  the  destruction  of  their  state,  that  they  had  con- 
temptuously and  unjustly  persecuted  and  afflicted  God's 
prophet,  whom  he  raised  up  on  purpose  to  declare  his  will 
and  denounce  his  judgments.  For  there  is  nothing  that 
fills  up  the  measure  of  men's  iniquities  sooner,  or  draws 
down  God's  displeasure  upon  them  more  severely,  than 
when  they  not  only  despise  and  trample  on  his  laws,  but 
evil-entreat  and  injure  those  whom  he  has  appointed  his 
messengers,  and  the  ministers  of  reconciliation,  and  who 
affectionately  endeavour,  wish,  and  pray,  for  their  good  and 
conversion. 

Ver.  8.  It  was  Ezekiel  who  saw  the  glorious  vision,  which 
was  shewed  him  upon  the  chariot  of  the  cherubims.  Ver.  9. 
For  he  made  mention  of  the  enemies  under  the  figure  of  the 
rain,  and  directed  them  that  went  right.]  i.  e.  He  also  men- 
tioned the  judgments  on  the  enemies  of  God  under  the 
^gure  of  rain,  and  it  would  go  well  with  them  that  went 
right.  It  has  been  objected  by  learned  men,  that  Daniel 
is  here  omitted,  where  it  seems  proper  to  have  inserted 
him,  as  a  Jewish  prophet  and  author,  whom  Josephus  calls 
one  of  the  greatest  of  the  prophets,  and  describes  as  a  par- 
ticular foreteller  of  good  things.  (Antiq.  lib.  x.)  On  this 
account  Mr.  Wlyston  inclines  to  think,  that  Daniel  is 
meant  and  spoken  of  in  ver.  9.  For,  says  he,  where  does 
Ezekiel  make  mention  of  the  enemies  under  the  figure  of 
rain,  or  what  sense  is  there  in  that  assertion,  or  how  is  it 
peculiar  to  Ezekiel  that  he  foretold  good  things  to  those 
that  walked  uprightly  ?  But  Daniel  made  mention  of  the 
enemies  in  that  famous  dream  or  vision,  wherein  he  fore- 
told what  the  enemies  of  God's  people  would  attempt 
against  them,  as  also  what  happiness  God  would  at  length 
bestow  on  his  chosen:  he  conjectures,  therefore,  that  iv 
ovctpif)  is  the  true  reading,  though  iv  6fiftpn>  obtains  in  all  the 
present  Greek  copies.  (Addenda  to  Histor.  Memoirs,  p. 
183.)  But  I  cannot  altogether  approve  of  this  conjecture  ; 
for  as  to  the  first  inquiry,  how  the  prophet  Daniel  comes  to 
be  omitted  by  the  writer  of  this  book,  many  probable  rea- 
sons may  be  assigned ;  he  might,  says  a  learned  prelate, 
forget  Daniel,  as  he  did  Abel,  Melchisedec,  Job,  Ezra, 
and  other  Scripture  worthies,  the  latter  of  whom  was  as 
famous  in  his  generation  as  Nehemiah,  whom  he  praises. 
It  may  be  he  reserved  speaking  of  Daniel  to  another  place 
in  his  book  (for  he  observes  no  order  of  time),  which 
he  lived  not  to  finish.  Or  Daniel  might  at  first  be  num- 
bered with  the  other  prophets  by  the  first  composer  of  Ec- 
clesiasticus ;  and  yet,  by  reason  of  the  author's  imperfect 
work,  or  loss  of  one  of  his  volumes  in  Egypt,  or  the  trans- 
lator's unskilfulness,  or  the  transcriber's  carelessness,  the 
name  of  Daniel  might  bo  wanting  in  all  the  copies.  (Bishop 
Chandler's  Def.  vol.  i.p.81 — 85.)  To  these  reasons  I  must 
add  one,  which  seems  to  me  to  carry  great  weight  with  it; 
viz.  That  Daniel  being  not  reputed  and  placed  among  the 
prophets  in  the  Hebrew  code,  but  among  the  hagiographi, 
if  our  author  had  intended  any  where  to  have  mentioned 


him,  yet  it  was  not  to  be  expected  that  he  should  do  it  in 
this  very  place,  because  here  he  follows  the  order  of  the 
books  in  the  Hebrew  division,  Jeremiah,  Ezekiel,  and  the 
twelve  minor  prophets ;  whereas  Daniel  is  placed  between 
Job  and  Ezra,  of  whom,  as  is  before  observed,  he  takes 
no  notice.  As  to  the  second  inquiry,  where  does  Ezekiel 
make  mention  of  the  enemies  under  the  figure  of  rain,  the 
margin  will  answer  this,  referring  us  to  xiii.  11.  and  xxxviii. 
9.  16.  22.  which  are  sufficiently  clear  and  express.  And  it 
is  remarkable,  that  the  margin  there  refers  us  back  to  this 
passage  of  Ecclesiasticns,  as  explanatory  of  each  other; 
Nor  is  it  a  forced  or  unusual  metaphor,  to  express  God's 
judgments  against  either  Gog  or  his  other  enemies,  by  an 
overflowing  rain  or  shower.  The  Psalmist,  it  is 'certain, 
uses  this  figure,  when  he  says  of  God,  that  upon  the  un- 
godly he  shall  rain  snares,  fire,  and  brimstone,  storm  and 
tempest;  this  shall  be  their  portion  to  drink.  (Psal.  xi.  7.) 
As  to  the  last  reason  alleged,  for  adjudging  this  ninth 
verse  to  Daniel,  viz.  his  foretelling  good  things  to  come 
to  those  who  walked  uprightly,  it  may  be  replied,  this 
is  not  peculiar  to  Daniel ;  for  which  of  the  prophets  did 
not  foretell  the  same,  though,  perhaps,  not  so  eminently, 
or  at  so  great  a  distance  ?  On  the  contrary,  with  regard  to 
Ezekiel,  it  may  be  said,  that  he  stands  single  in  the  two 
following  respects,  which  are  both  mentioned  by  our  au- 
thor :  1.  That  he  saw  the  vision  of  the  cherubim  ;  and,  2. 
Declared  and  published  the  security  of  the  righteous,  and 
the  safety  of  them  that  went  right  in  the  perilous  time,  when 
God  should  visit,  by  introducing  three  of  the  most  eminent 
for  righteousness,  who  should  deliver  themselves  by  their 
righteousness  under  the  severest  of  his  judgments,  (xiv.  14. 
20.)  This  verse,  therefore,  I  presume,  may  very  consistently 
be  referred  to  Ezekiel,  as  our  translators  seem  to  under- 
stand it.  It  may  not  be  amiss  to  observe,  that  instead  of 
he  made  mention  of  the  enemies  under  the  figure  of  rain,  the 
Syriac  and  Arabic  have  it,  he  made  mention  of  Job  ;  which 
I  do  not  imagine  to  have  arisen  from  a  difl"erent  reading, 
but  to  be  another  translation  of  the  same  reading,  because 
2tK,  or  with  the  vau  quiescent  2''^<  (like  as  iTOH  sometimes 
wrote  n7K),  is  either  the  proper  name  Job,  or  Hebrew  word 
for  inimicus.  Hence  Mr.  Hutchinson's  observation,  that  Job 
signifies  persecuted,  for  3VN,  Job,  is  the  participle  passive 
of  the  root  y^,  inimicitias  agere.  Therefore  Job  signifies 
one  evil  treated  by  enemies,  &c.  Then  as  to  the  other 
words,  tv  o/ifipif),  I  suppose  the  Hebrew  gave  it  ^yti^,  which 
either  signifies  rain,  and  is  rendered  by  o/xj3poc,  Deut. 
xxxii.  2.  or  a  storm,  and  is  so  rendered  Isa.  xxviii.  2. 
where  it  has  the  signification  oi procella,  and  by  our  trans- 
lators called  a  destroying  storm.  If,  therefore,  the  Hebrew 
was  ^i>ty^  2,''ii,  it  might  either  be  rendered  tov  IxOpov,  or  nov 
i)(9Qtov  tv  ofifipn),  the  enemies  in  rain,  or  Job  in  a  whirlwind, 
out  of  which  God  answered  him,  (chap,  xxxviii.)  or  Job 
under  a  storm,  viz.  of  afflictions.  And  it  is  remarkable, 
that  Ezekiel  is  the  only  prophet  that  does  make  mention  of 
Job ;  in  this  he  is  singular,  as  likewise  in  the  vision  of  the 
cherubim,  which  are  the  two  points  here  mentioned.  Per- 
haps the  storm  means  the  judgments  of  God,  spokenof  in  the 
places  where  Job  is  mentioned,  as  one  who  should  deliver 
his  own  soul,  &c.  So  that  'Ia)/3  tv  on^pi^  is  not  unlike  Nijs 
tv  Kaipiy  opjrig,  (xliv.  17.)  and  both  are  joined  together 
by  the  prophet,  as  worthy  to  be  delivered  in  the  time  of 
wrath.    But  how  comes  Job  to  be  mentioned  in  this  place, 
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and  not  also  Noah  and  Daniel,  who  arc  joined  >vith  him  in 
the  same  passages  of  Ezckiel?  I  answer,  if  the  Syriac  and 
Arabic  would  bear  me  out  in  guessing  at  a  mistake  in 
rendering  the  original,  as  well  in  these  two  names  as  they 
do  in  Job's  name,  I  would  venture  to  conjecture,  that 
ayaOwtiai  is  the  rendering  of  the  original  Hebrew  Noah  and 
Daniel;  for  in  both  these  places  of  Ezekiel,  Daniel  is 
>vritten  without  the  jod,  Dan  el,  and  being  mistaken,  if  so 
transcribed,  for  two  words,  would  give  another  sense ;  so 
that  ba  n  mj,  might  signify  either  the  two  proper  names, 
and  so  the  Greek  might  by  mistake  be,  koi  ayaBwaai  rovg 
fv9vvovTag  6Sovc>  instead  of  koI  tov  Noie,  koI  tov  AavtqX, 
tHiv  sii^vvovTwv  oSovQ ;  or  as  TX)2  signifies  requies,  the  ren- 
dering might  be,  as  is  the  sense  of  our  version,  Et  requiem 
a^judicavit  ad  dirigentes  vias  suas.  Could  this  be  admitted, 
how  apt  it  would  be  in  this  place  I  need  not  say.  I  shall 
only  add,  that  if  this  conjecture,  for  as  such  only  it  is  pro- 
posed, might  be  allowed,  the  passage  would  be  pretty 
clear ;  whereas,  as  it  now  stands,  it  is  indeterminate,  and 
liable  to  many  objections. 

.    Ver.  10.  And  of  the  twelve  prophets  let  the  memorial  be 
blessed,  and  let  their  bones  flourish  again  out  of  their  place, 
for  tJiey  comforted  Jacob,  and  delivered  them  by  assured 
hopeJ]  See  note  on  xlvi.  12.   The  author  having  mentioned 
Isaiah,  Jeremiah,  and  Ezekiel,  speaks  here  of  the  twelve 
minor  prophets,  as  they  are  called,  who  completed  the  Old 
Testament  canon.     These  too  in  their  respective  times 
promised  the  Jews,  with  great  assurance,  that  deliverance 
which  they  looked  and  prayed  daily  for  at  the  temple;  and 
successively  comforted  them,  that  God  would  perform  or 
confirm  his  mercy  with  them,  and  deliver  them  at  his  own 
good  time.    This  comfort  expressed  in  the  twelve  prophets 
could  be  no  other  than  the  redemption  by  the  Messias,  be- 
cause three  of  the  twelve  that  promised  it  lived  after  the 
return  from  Babylon,  to  which  some  would  apply  this  and 
the  like  passages,  and  yet  after  that  return  they  foretold  it 
as  a  thing  still  future.    The  Jews  expected  it  as  a  happy 
event  yet  to  come,  and  prayed  for  it  in  the  days  of  Simon 
the  high-priest;  i.  e.  near  the  days  of  Alexander  the  Great; 
and  the  writer  of  this  book  renews  the  petition,  that  God 
would  make  the  time  short  for  the  accomplishment  of  their 
deliverance,  xxxvi.  8.  (See  Bishop  Chandler's  Def.  p.  44.) 
From  the  mention  of  the  twelve  prophets  here  it  seems  ma- 
nifest, that  the  canon  of  the  sacred  books  was  already  made, 
when  this  tract  of  Ecclesiasticus  was  composed,  and  their 
prophecies  collected  and  digested  into  one  body  or  small 
volume,  and  that  the  Old  Testament  was  in  the  same  order 
that  now  it  is,  with  respect  to  the  prophetical  writings  at 
least.  (See  Du  Pin's  Hist,  of  the  Old  and  New  Testament.) 
.    Ver.  11.  How  shall  we  magnify  Zorobabel?  Even  he  was 
as  a  signet  on  the  right  hand.  Ver.  12.  So  was  Jesus  the  son 
ofJosedec,  who  in  tfieir  time  builded  the  house,  and  set  up  a 
holy  temple  to  the  Lord,  which  was  prepared  for  everlasting 
glory.]  The  former  of  these  was  governor  of  Jndah,  or  vice- 
roy of  the  province  of  Judea,  and  the  latter  high-priest  at 
the  time  of  the  Jews'  return  from  the  Babylonish  captivity. 
To  these  was  recommended  the  direction  and  superintend- 
ency  of  rebuilding  the  temple;  to  these  the  prophets  Haggai 
and  Zechariah  address  themselves,  encouraging  them  and 
the  Jews  under  their  conduct  to  go  on  with  the  great  design 
by  a  promise  of  God's  assistance  and  protection,  and  an 
assurance  that  the  glory  of  that  house  should  be  superior 


to  that  of  the  former.  They  readily  obeyed,  finifihed  and 
perfected  the  temple,  and  restored  the  public  worship  of 
God,  and  prepared  and  fitted  it  for  everlasting  glory ;  i.  e. 
according  to  Calmet,  (I  Son  elemelle  gloire,  for  the  Lord's 
everlasting  glory,  and  not  of  the  builder's,  as  Grotius  ex- 
plains it ;  or  rather,  fitted  this  second  temple  for  the  King 
of  glory  to  come  into  it,  for  the  appearance  of  the  Messiah 
in  it ;  in  which  consisted  principally  the  glory  of  this  latter 
house.  These  chiefs  are  the  two  anointed  ones,  referred  to 
Zech.  iv.  14.  and  are  said  by  this  writer  to  be  signets  on 
the  right  hand;  i,  e.  near  and  dear  to  God,  as  having  the 
care  of  his  people  and  church,  and  commissioned  thereto 
by  his  signet  or  authority.  Both  Zerubbabel  and  Joshua 
the  high-priest  were  figures  of  the  Messiah,  or  Jesus  Christ, 
the  governor  and  high-priest  of  the  Christian  church,  the 
true  temple  or  house  of  God. 

Ver.  16.  Sem  and  Seth  were  in  great  honour  among  men.] 
All  the  versions  except  ours  put  Seth  before  Sem,  and  in- 
deed such  an  order  is  necessary  in  point  of  time,  for  Seth 
was  the  father  of  the  righteous  before  the  flood,  as  Sem  was 
after  it.  The  Syriac  and  Arabic  versions  insert  Enos  after 
Seth:  and  there  seems  to  be  good  reason  to  place  Enos 
among  these  worthies,  for  he  was  the  first  man  that  was  ce- 
lebrated for  piety,  and  began  to  call  upon  the  name  of  the 
Lord,  and  therefore  was  he  named  Enos,  i.  e.  a  true  man, 
as  if  there  had  been  no  ti-uc  man  before  him  in  that  gene- 
ration, because  there  was  no  pious  man.  Anciently  there 
were  a  set  of  men  called  Sethians,  who  derived  tlieir  name 
from  this  patriarch,  and  maintained  that  he  too,  as  well  as 
Enoch,  was  translated  without  seeing  death;  but  the  church 
condemned  these  as  heretics. 

And  so  was  Adam  above  every  living  thing  in  the  creation.'] 
Adam  had  the  honour  which  belonged  to  no  other,  of  being 
created  immediately  by  the  very  hand  of  God  himself,  of 
being  constituted  by  him  lord  of  the  creation,  and  endowed 
with  higher  faculties  and  greater  intellectual  powers;  and, 
above  all,  of  being  born  in  a  state  of  innocence  and  spot- 
less purity ;  so  that  he  could  truly  boast  of  having  God  for 
his  father  in  a  higher  sense  than  any  of  his  posterity.  All 
others  are  by  lineal  descent,  and  from  men  like  themselves, 
and  bring  into  the  world  with  them  sin,  corruption,  and  he- 
reditary guilt.  The  ancient  fathers  gather,  that  Adam  was 
much  more  in  favour  with  God  than  any  of  his  sinful  seed, 
from  God's  walking  in  the  garden  in  his  presence,  and  his 
hearing  his  voice  there ;  from  whence  they  conclude,  that, 
before  the  commission  of  sin,  God  appeared  to  Adam  in  a 
bodily  shape,  and  like  a  friend  spoke  to  him  mouth  to 
mouth.  Nothing  can  be  closer  or  more  worth  observing 
than  what  Philo  says  of  Adam,  'Oc  ivtKa  ivytvdac  ovBtvX 
Svj}T<i>  avyKpiTog,  k.  t.  X.  Cui  mortalis  nemo  hac  nobilitate 
conferendus  est;  qui  in  corpoream  statuam  Dei  manibus 
affabre  formatus  est,  summo  artificio:  animi  verb  dignitatem 
adeptus  est  a  Deo,  inspirante  divince  virtutis  tantum  quan- 
tum mortalis  natura  potuit  capere.  Prastans  adeo  nobili- 
tas,  ut  nulla  alia  qucevis  earum,  qucB  illustres  nominantur, 
in  comparationem  venire  potest,  &c.  (n«pt  tvytvtlag.)  See 
also  more  to  the  same  purpose,  De  Mundi  Opificio. 

CHAP.   L. 

Ver.  1.  iSlMON  the  high-priest,  the  son  ofOnias,  who  in  his 
life  repaired  the  house  again,  and  in  his  days  fortified  the 
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temple.}  "We  find  in  the  Jewish  history  two  Simons,  sons  of 
Onias,  both  high-priests,  but  at  times  very  distant  from 
each  other;  the  first  was  Simon  the  Just,  so  called  for  his 
great  piety  towards  God,  and  for  his  good-will  and  benevo- 
lence to  the  children  of  his  people.  (Joseph.  Antiq.  lib.  xii. 
cap.  2.)  The  second  is  mentioned  likewise  by  the  same 
historian,  (ibid.  cap.  4.)  and  is  the  same  high-priest,  who  in 
his  great  zeal  opposed  Ptolemy  Philopater's  entrance  into 
the  sanctuary.  (3  Maccab.)  Learned  men  are  divided  which 
of  these  the  autb'^r  here  speaks  of.  Grotius,  Bossuet, 
and  Calmet,  contend  for  the  latter;  Eusebius,  Jansenius, 
Corn,  a  Lapide,  Drusius,  Badwell,  and  the  very  learned 
author  of  the  Discourse  concerning  the  Age  of  the  Two  Si- 
rachides,  hereto  prefixed,  are  for  the  former,  whose  opinion 
is  supported  by  the  following  reasons: — 1.  The  great  cha- 
racter here  given  of  Simon,  with  which  agrees  the  testi- 
mony of  Josephus,  who  says  nothing  in  honour  of  Simon 
II.  2.  Simon  the  Just  was  contemporary  with  this  writer, 
for  he  mentions  him  as  oflSciating,  and  takes  particular  no- 
tice of  the  gracefulness  of  his  performing  the  service,  ver. 

11,  12.  and  was  himself  then  probably  about  ten  years  old. 
3.  The  author  manifestly  speaks  of  a  Simon  then  dead,  for 
he  mentions  what  he  did  in  his  lifetime,  ver.  1.  particularly 
his  good  deeds  for  the  house  of  the  Lord,  and  the  offices 
thereof;  but  the  pontificate  of  Simon  II.  was  at  a  good 
distance  from  the  time  of  this  writer,  and  will  suit  better 
with  that  of  the  translator. 

Ver.  3.  In  his  days  the  cistern  to  receive  water  was  covered 
with  plates  of  brass,  being  in  compass  as  the  sea.]  In,  or  ra- 
ther before,  the  tabernacle  of  Moses,  there  was  only  a  laver 
or  kettle;  afterward,  when  the  Jewish  church  was  in  its 
flourishing  and  settled  state,  Solomon  enlarged  it  to  be  a 
brazen  sea,  or  cistern,  1  Kings  vii.  23.  It  is  affirmed  by 
many  writers  too  hastily,  that  in  the  second  temple  there 
was  no  proper  ark,  no  throne  encompassed  by  cherubims, 
no  visible  glory,  no  molten  sea.  However  the  learned 
may  determine  the  three  former  particulars,  there  seems 
great  reason  to  conclude  from  the  words  of  this  writer,  that 
there  was  a  molten  sea.  (See  2  Chron.  v.  12.)  In  the  ca- 
tholic church  of  Christ,  as  represented  in  the  book  of  Re- 
velation, there  is  a  sea  of  glass,  like  crystal,  infinitely 
more  precious  and  beautiful,  than  either  of  those  in  the 
Jewish  temple,  or  any  thing  made  of  metal.  (See  Daubuz 
on  Apoc.  cap.  4.) 

Ver.  7.  And  as  the  rainbow  giving  light  in  the  bright 
clouds.}  'Qc  To^ov  tpiDTiZiDv  vi<pi\ag  So^ijc.  I  would  rather 
render.  As  the  glorious  bow  shining  in  the  clouds,  or,  As  the 
rainbow  enlightening  the  clouds  with  glory.  One  cannot 
help  observing,  what  pains  this  writer  takes  from  ver.  5.  to 

12.  to  set  forth  the  graceful  presence  and  august  appear- 
ance of  this  favourite  high-priest;  he  searches  heaven  and 
earth  for  comparisons  to  illustrate  the  piece ;  whatever  is 
either  grand,  magnificent,  beautiful,  precious,  or  lovely,  is 
introduced  upon  the  occasion.  The  sun,  moon,  and  stars, 
in  their  greatest  lustre  and  perfection,  arc  all  made  to  assist 
in  their  turns.  The  glorious  bow  on  high,  as  well  as  the 
variegated  flowers  beneath,  lend  their  colours.  The  gold 
and  superb  ornaments  of  the  temple,  the  odoriferous  in- 
cense and  holy  fire  on  the  altar,  the  rich  vases,  8cc.  meet  to 
reflect  honour  on  him.  In  short,  the  works  both  of  nature 
and  art,  the  most  curious  and  valuable  in  their  kinds,  are 
borrowed,  either  to  express  the  superior  dignity  of  his  per- 


son, amidst  his  suiTounding  brethren,  like  a  tall  cedar;  or 
the  perfection  and  glory  of  his  pontifical  apparel,  as  if, 
when  he  put  on  the  robe  of  honour,  in  his  long  garment  was 
the  whole  world,  as  the  book  of  Wisdom  expresses  it, 
(xviii.  24.) 

Ver.  15.  He  stretched  out  his  hand  to  the  cup,  and  poured 
of  the  blood  of  the  grape  ;  he  poured  out  at  the  foot  of  the 
altar  a  sweet-smelling  savour  unto  the  most  high  King  of  all. 
Ver.  16.  Then  shouted  the  sons  of  Aaron,  and  sounded  tfie 
silver  trumpets,  and  made  a  great  noise  to  be  heard,  for  a 
remembrance  before  the  Most  High.  Ver.  17.  Then  all  the 
people  together  hasted,  and  fell  down  to  the  earth  upon  their 
faces  to  worship  their  Lord  God  Almighty,  the  Most  High. 
Ver.  18.  The  sinners  also  sang  praises  with  their  voices,  with 
great  variety  of  sounds  was  there  made  sweet  melody,  Ver. 
19.  And  the  people  besought  the  Lord  by  prayer,  before 
him  that  is  merciful,  till  the  solemnity  of  the  Lord  was 
ended,  and  they  had  finished  his  service.]  The  eighteenth 
verse  seems  out  of  place  here,  it  should  follow  the  six- 
teenth, and  the  whole  will  be  better  connected.  While  the 
sacrifices  were  offering,  which  was  the  first  part  of  the  tem- 
ple-service, the  priests  with  trumpets,  and  the  Levites  witli 
musical  instruments,  and  the  singers,  together  with  the 
people,  joined  their  voices  and  sang  psalms  to  complete 
the  harmony.  We  find  that  David  and  Solomon  appointed 
singing  and  trumpets  at  the  time  of  sacrificing,  (1  Chron. 
vi.  31.  xvi.  7.)  and  that  Ezra  restored  this  custom  after  the 
return  from  the  Babylonish  captivity,  (Ezra  iii.  10, 11.)  and 
the  same  continued  in  after-ages.  But  at  the  time  of  in- 
cense there  was  kept  silence,  the  people  praying  to  them- 
selves. (Luke  i.  10.)  We  have  here  a  distinct  and  clear 
description  of  the  manner  of  the  people's  praying  without, 
whilst  the  priest  offered  the  sweet-smelling  savour  of  incense 
within  :  for  at  the  time  when  the  priest  offered  incense  in 
the  sanctuary,  the  people  were  left  without  in  the  atrium 
Judieorum,  praying  for  the  pardon  of  their  sins,  every  man 
silently  apart  for  himself.  This  seems  likewise  to  be  re- 
ferred to  by  the  half  hour's  silence  in  heaven.  Rev.  viii.  1. 
which  is  set  down  there,  to  point  to  the  time  of  the  priest's 
being  gone  in,  to  offer  incense,  or  the  odour  of  sweet  smell. 
I  see  no  necessity,  with  Calmet,  Bossuet,  and  others,  to 
apply  the  description  here  particularly  to  the  high-priest's 
officiating  at  Ptolemy  Philopater's  solemn  sacrifice  in  the 
temple :  it  is  as  applicable  to  the  high-priest  officiating 
upon  any  other  solemn  occasion  ;  nor  can  a  true  synchro- 
nism be  preserved  according  to  that  interpretation. 

Ver.  20.  TAere  he  went  down  and  lifted  up  his  hands  over 
the  whole  congregation  of  the  children  of  Israel,  to  give  the 
blessing  of  the  Lord  with  his  lips,  and  to  rejoice  in  his 
name.  Ver.  21.  And  they  bowed  themselves  down  to  worship 
the  second  time,  that  they  might  receive  a  blessing  from  the 
Most  High.]  When  the  solemnity  of  the  Lord  was  ended  by 
the  incense  being  offered,  the  high-priest  came  back  and 
pronounced  the  fvXoyia,  or  benediction.  The  form  of  the 
solemn  blessing  with  which  the  priests  dismissed  the  people 
by  God's  especial  order  was  this,  Tlie  Lord  bless  thee,  and 
keep  thee;  the  Lord  make  his  face  to  shine  upon  thee,  and 
give  thee  peace,  (Numb.  vi.  22.)  And  lest  any  one  should 
think  too  slightly  of  this  blessing,  because  pronounced  by 
a  mortal  like  himself;  it  is  added.  Numb.  vi.  23.  I  the  Lord 
will  bless  him,  and  therefore  properly  called  here,  the  bless- 
ing of  the  Lord,  by  the  priest's  lips;  shewing,  that  the  effect 
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of  this  blessing  does  not  depend  upon  man,  but  upon  the 
ordinance  of  God,  from  the  mouth  of  his  own  minister, 
whom  he  hath  appointed  to  bless  in  his  name,  (Deut.  xxi. 
5.)  and  whose  blessing  he  hath  promised  to  confirm.  W^e 
see  from  this  passage,  that,  when  the  Jews  received  the 
blessing  from  the  priest,  they  received  it  kneeling,  or  bow- 
ing down  their  heads.  In  the  primitive  times  it  was  cus- 
tomary for  the  deacon  (to  prepare  the  people  the  better  for 
it)  to  call  out  immediately  before  the  time  of  the  blessings, 
in  such  words  as  these.  Bow  doivn  to  the  blessing.  (Chry- 
sost.  Liturg.)  The  blessing  of  the  bishop  or  priest  was  so 
highly  esteemed  in  the  primitive  times,  that  none  durst  go 
out  of  the  church  till  they  had  received  it,  according  to  the 
councils  of  Agatha,  (can.  31.)  and  that  of  Orleans,  (can.  22.) 
Ver.  22.  Now  therefore  bless  ye  the  God  of  all,  which 
only  doeth  wondrous  things  every  where,  which  exalteth  our 
days  from  the  womb,  and  dealeth  with  us  according  to  his 
mercy.  Ver.  23.  He  grant  us  joyfulness  of  heart,  and  tlutt 
peace  may  be  in  our  days  in  Israel  for  ever.  Ver.  24.  That 
he  would  confirm  his  mercy  with  us,  and  deliver  us  at  his 
time.]  We  may  learn  from  this  short  prayer  of  the  wise 
man,  how  to  compose  and  regulate  our  own;  we  should 
acknowledge  God  therein,  to  be  omnipresent  and  almighty; 
that  ever  since  we  were  born,  we  have  been  preserved  by 
his  good  providence  every  day,  hour,  and  moment ;  that  it 
is  an  instance  of  his  great  mercy  to  us  thus  to  be  mindful 
of  our  preservation  and  being,  having  nothing  in  us  but  sin, 
and  nothing  due  to  us  but  punishment.  The  conclusion  of 
this  prayer  seems  to  contain  more  than  a  request  for  peace 
and  temporal  blessings,  it  relates  to  and  manifests  this 
■writer's  and  his  countrymen's  impatience  for  the  Messiah, 
and  their  earnest  wish  that  God  would  speedily  send  the 
blessing  of  all  men,  to  perform  the  mercy  promised  to  their 
forefathers,  and  remember  his  holy  covenant.  (Luke  i.  72.) 
For  it  was  the  constant  prayer  of  the  Jews,  both  before 
and  under  the  Messias,  that  God  would  hasten  the  blessings 
hoped  for  and  expected  by  them,  and  that  he  would  make 
the  time  short ;  and  it  is  still  their  form  in  the  synagogue  to 
say,  in  our  days,  i.  e.  quickly,  when  they  pray  for  the  bless- 
ing of  the  Messias- 

Ver.  25.  There  be  two  manner  of  nations  which  my  heart 
abhorreth,  and  the  third  is  no  natio7i.]  It  is  to  be  observed, 
that  the  two  nations  here  referred  to  are  not  to  be  taken 
exclusively,  and  in  opposition  to  the  Jews ;  but  as  gens 
among  the  Latins  is  sometimes  taken  in  a  very  limited 
sense,  to  signify  no  more  than  a  family  or  kindred,  so  here 
Suo  aS'vi},  two  nations,  may  signify  two  parts  or  cities  of 
Palestine,  as  it  had  several  divisions;  and  Samaria  is  pro- 
bably one  of  them.  Our  translators,  by  rendering  Sio  tOvt}, 
two  manner  of  nations,  seem  to  guard  against  understand- 
ing them  strictly  as  such.  The  author  will  not  allow  the 
third  to  be  any  nation,  because  of  the  great  mixture  of  all 
sorts  of  people  among  them  :  he  means  the  Cuthites  or  Sa- 
maritans, who  dwelt  at  Sichem,  whose  ancestors  the  king 
of  Assyria  sent  thither;  for  when  the  As.syrians  carried 
away  captive  the  ten  tribes,  (2  Kings  xvii.  24.)  they  placed 
strangers  in  tlie  chiefest  part  of  the  country,  viz.  Samaria. 

Which  my  heart  abhorreth.]  The  schism  of  the  ten  tribes 
was  the  first  rise  of  the  extreme  aversion  the  Jews  had  for 
the  Samaritans,  Samaria  being  the  metropolis  of  the  king- 
dom of  Israel,  and  set  up  in  a  manner  as  a  rival  to  Jerusa- 
lem, as  the  temple  on  Mount  Gerizim  was  to  that  of  Solo- 


mon. The  hatred  of  the  Jews  against  the  Samaritans,  was 
likewise  much  increased  by  the  opposition  these  last  made 
against  the  former  on  the  return  from  the  Babylonish  cap- 
tivity, both  in  the  rebuilding  of  the  temple  and  the  repair- 
ing the  walls  of  Jerusalem.  (Ezra  iv.)  On  these  accounts 
the  disputes  and  animosities  between  them  rose  to  the 
greatest  degree  imaginable.  (See  Joseph.  Antiq.  lib.  xiii. 
G.  18.)  The  Scriptures  and  the  Jewish  records  acquaint 
us,  that  the  jealousy  and  averseness  between  the  two  were 
so  great,  that  they  would  have  no  converse  together,  nor 
shew  any  act  of  kindness  to  each  other :  and  that  this  ha- 
tred was  very  ancient,  appears  from  hence,  that  when  the 
Jews  would  express  their  utmost  aversion  to  our  blessed 
Saviour,  they  said.  Thou  art  a  Samaritan,  and  hast  a  devil; 
(John  viii.  48.)  as  if  to  be  a  Samaritan,  and  have  a  devil, 
were  things  of  equal  reproach.  If  the  Jews  hated  the  Sa- 
maritans, the  Samaritans  were  equally  fierce  in  shewing 
their  resentment  against  the  Jews  upon  all  occasions,  as  is 
plain  from  Luke  ix.  53.  Jesus  going  one  day  to  a  village 
of  Samaria,  the  inhabitants  would  not  receive  him,  because 
his  face  was  as  though  he  would  go  to  Jerusalem.  Jose 
phus  instances  in  many  afironts  and  injuries  ofl'ered  to  the 
Jews,  as  they  passed  through  the  country  of  thfe  Samaritans 
to  their  solemn  feasts  at  Jerusalem.  (Antiq.  lib.  xviii. 
XX.  cap.  5.)  The  same  is  also  evident  from  what  the 
woman  of  Samaria,  or  rather  from  what  St.  John  in  a  pa- 
renthesis, says,  viz.  that  the  Jews  have  no  dealings  with  the 
Samaritans,  (iv.  9.)  which  some  have  extended  so  far,  as  to 
exclude  all  manner  of  civil  intercourse,  even  the  asking  or 
giving  one  another  a  glass  of  water,  and  that  the  answer  of 
this  woman  was  an  insult  upon  our  Saviour,  out  of  an  ill- 
natured  joy  and  satisfaction,  to  find  a  Jew  forced  to  beg  a 
little  water  of  her.  It  may  seem  somewhat  strange,  that 
this  writer,  who  has  delivered  such  excellent  precepts  of 
morality  and  instruction  in  this  book,  should  be  so  uncha- 
ritable and  ill-natured  at  the  conclusion  of  it,  as  to  declare, 
that  he  hates  such  and  such  nations  from  his  heart.  Cal- 
met,  in  answer  to  this,  says,  that  the  author  does  not  here 
declare  that  he  himself  hates  any  in  particular,  but  that  be 
judged  these  people,  from  their  inveterate  malice  against 
the  Jews,  to  be  their  greatest  and  most  dangerous  enemies, 
and  as  such  to  be  disliked  and  shunned  by  every  true 
Israelite. 

Ver.  26.  They  that  sit  upon  the  mountain  of  Samaria,  and 
they  that  dwell  among  the  Philistines,  and  that  foolish  peo- 
ple that  dwell  in  Sichem.]  Some  have  fancied  that  the  Sa- 
maritans are  spoken  of  in  the  first  and  last  part  of  this 
verse ;  and  indeed  one  would  be  apt  to  think,  by  what  Jo- 
sephus  says,  that  Samaria  and  Sichem  were  one  and  the 
same  city,  since  that  historian  places  Sichem  on  Mount 
Gerizim,  and  calls  it  the  capital  of  the  Samaritans.  (Antiq. 
lib.  ii.)  But  the  most  exact  geographers  make  Samaria 
and  Sichem  to  have  been  two  difl'erent  cities.  However 
this  be,  it  is  not  probable  that  our  author  should  mean  tho 
same  people  in  both  places,  or  that,  mentioning  three  na- 
tions whom  he  disliked,  he  should  name  the  Samaritans 
twice  in  so  short  a  compass,  though  we  should  suppose 
him  tinctured  with  the  national  hatred  to  that  people.  I 
rather  therefore  incline  to  Drusius's  learned  conjecture, 
that  the  true  reading  here  is,  iv  optt  SijElp,  those  that  inhabit 
Mount  Seir,  t.  e.  the  Idumeans,  Qui  sedent  in  Monte  Seir ; 
so  that  tho  three  nations,  or  rather  the  three  particular  sorts 
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of  people  that  he  is  oflFended  at,  are  now  clear  and  distinct, 
viz.  the  Idumeans,  who  inhabit  Mount  Seir;  the  Philis- 
tines, who  were  continually  at  war  with  the  Israelites ;  and, 
lastly,  the  inhabitants  ofSichem,  i.e.  the  Samaritans,  whom 
he  undervalues,  and  scarce  allows  them  worthy  of  the  name 
of  a  people,  either  because  they  were  a  mixed  multitude, 
or  were  apostates,  and  held  many  erroneous  tenets,  and 
particularly  favoured  Sadducism. 

CHAP.    LI. 

Ver.  1.  t/ESUS,  son  of  Sirach  the  elder.]  The  author  of 
this  book  finishes  his  work  with  a  prayer  or  hymn  (see  first 
Prologue),  from  which  we  learn  many  particulars  relating 
to  his  life ;  as,  the  dangers  he  met  with,  the  favour  of  God 
in  delivering  him,  his  travels  for  the  acquisition  of  wisdom, 
his  application  to  and  success  in  it,  and  his  earnest  exhort- 
ation to  the  study  of  it,  which  we  meet  with  likewise  in 
the  body  of  the  work,  which  is  no  improbable  reason  that 
this  prayer  also  belongs  to  him.  It  appears  from  it  that 
he  was  brought  in  danger  of  his  life  before  the  king  on  an 
unjust  accusation,  probably  a  charge  of  some  ofience  against 
the  state ;  but  whether  it  was  before  a  king  of  Syria  or 
Egypt  that  he  was  accused  is  uncertain.  Such  as  under- 
stand the  accusation  here  referred  to  of  the  grandfather, 
dilfer  greatly  in  point  of  time  when  it  happened,  some 
placing  it  so  early  as  in  the  reign  of  Ptolemy  Lagi,  others 
so  late  as  that  of  Ptolemy  Epiphanes :  however  this  be, 
most  probably  this  ill  usage  was  the  occasion  of  his  pass- 
ing into  Egypt,  where  he  spent  the  latter  part  of  his  life  and 
wrote  this  work,  and  here  it  was  his  grandson  is  said  after 
to  have  found  his  writings.  Grotius  contends  that  this 
chapter,  and  the  three  last  verses  of  the  foregoing,  were 
wrote  by  the  grandson,  Jesus  the  translator ;  and  with  him 
agrees  Dr.  Prideaux  in  both  these  particulars,  who  assigns 
the  incident  of  the  accusation  to  the  reign  of  Ptolemy 
Physcon,  whose  cruelty  inclined  him  to  bring  any  one,  and 
on  the  slightest  occasion,  into  danger  of  his  life,  that  came 
into  his  power.  (Connex.  tom.  ii.  b.  v.) 

Ver.  10.  I  called  upon  the  Lord,  the  Father  of  my  Lord, 
that  he  would  not  leave  me  in  the  days  of  my  trouble,  and  in 
the  time  of  the  proud,  when  there  was  no  help.]  When  the 
proud  or  wicked  have  most  power  and  authority,  that  is 
said  to  be  their  time.  Thus  our  Saviour  says  to  the  chief 
priests  and  the  elders,  and  those  that  came  to  apprehend 
him,  AvTT)  vfiHiv  icniv  ij  wpa,  This  is  your  time.  (Luke  xxii. 
.53.)  Most  of  the  interpreters  observe,  that  the  second 
person  in  the  Trinity  is  here  plainly  distinguished  from  the 
Father.  A  very  pious  and  learned  prelate  says,  that  the 
author  speaks  as  plainly  here  of  our  Lord  Christ  as  David 
did  when  he  said.  The  Lord  said  unto  my  Lord,  Psal.  ex. 
1.  to  which  probably  he  alludes,  and  plainly  gives  us  to  un- 
derstand, that  not  only  the  prophets,  but  all  God's  faithful 
people  in  those  days,  believed  the  Lord,  the  Almighty  God, 
to  be  the  Father  of  one  who  was  himself  also  the  Lord,  and 
in  a  peculiar  manner  their  Lord  and  Saviour ;  and  that  in 
their  prayers  they  had  a  respect  unto  him,  and  prayed  in 
his  name,  calling  upon  the  Lord  as  the  Father  of  their  Lord 
Christ,  Matt.  xxvi.  (J3.  John  i.  49.  and  so  expecting  only 


to  be  heard  upon  his  account  and  for  his  sake  who  was 
promised  by  the  name  of  the  Lord,  Dan.  ix.  17.  for  Daniel 
prays  in  his  name  as  plainly  as  we  do  now,  saying.  Now 
therefore,  O  our  God,  hear  the  prayer  of  thy  servant,  and 
his  supplications,  and  cause  thy  face  to  shine  upon  thy  sanc- 
tuary, that  is  desolate,  for  the  Lord's  sake;  i.  e.  for  the 
Lord  Christ's  sake,  for  no  other  Lord  can  possibly  be  meant 
there.  (Beveridge'sSerm.  vol.  iii.  p.205.)  Grotius  will  have 
Kupi'ov  to  be  an  interpolation  from  some  oflScious  Christian 
hand,  and  makes  the  reading  only  to  be,  iireKaXtaafirjv  KO- 
piov  traTtpa  fioxi,  k.  t.  X.  Calmet  reproves  him  smartly  for 
his  suspicion,  and  determining  so  magisterially  in  the  point ; 
and  observes,  that  errors  propagated  under  so  great  a  name 
are  the  more  dangerous,  and  that  an  opinion,  grounded  on 
so  little  reason  as  this  is,  ought  to  be  exposed,  and  the 
truth  thereby  vindicated.  Nor  is  Bossuet  more  favour- 
able to  this  critic  on  the  same  account :  he  allows  him  to 
have  excelled  "  in  grammaticis,  in  historicis,  saepe  etiam 
in  moralibus ;"  but  thinks  him  not  altogether  orthodox,  and 
therefore  advises  such  as  consult  him,  "  ut  eum  adjutorem, 
non  ducem,  non  magistrum  habeant."  (Cora,  in  loc.) 

Ver.  28.  Get  learning  with  a  great  sum  of  money,  and  get 
much  gold  by  her.  Ver.  29.  Let  your  soul  rejoice  in  his  mercy, 
and  be  not  ashamed  of  his  praise.  Ver.  30.  Work  your  work 
betimes,  and  in  his  time  he  will  give  you  his  reivard.]  The 
advice  is,  ver.  25.  Buy  her  for  yourselves  without  money, 
which  is  not  inconsistent  with  what  the  author  directs  here. 
The  sense  of  both  connected  together  seems  to  be.  That 
diligence  alone  will  make  a  considerable  progress  in  wis- 
dom, and  procure  a  large  share  of  it ;  that  the  value  of  it 
is  so  inestimable,  that  no  expense  should  be  thought  too 
great  for  the  obtaining  it ;  and  should  ever  so  large  a  sum 
be  laid  out  in  the  way  of  education,  and  for  the  purchasing 
the  necessary  helps  towards  learning  and  improvement, 
whatever  it  may  cost  is  not  to  be  repined  at,  for  she  will 
sufficiently  repay  the  charge ;  for  all  good  things  come  to- 
gether with  her,  and  innumerable  riches  in  her  hand.  (Wisd. 
vii.  11.)  The  advice  is  not  unlike  that  of  Solomon  :  Wis- 
dom is  the  principal  thing  ;  therefore  get  wisdom :  and  with 
all  thy  getting  get  understanding.  (Prov.  iv.  7.)  Let  the 
pleasing  reflection  of  the  many  benefits  and  advantages 
proceeding  from  her  encourage  your  pursuit  (so  Grotius 
expounds,  sXtoe,  reading  likewise  avr^c) ;  nor  be  ashamed 
at  any  time,  or  repent  of  your  fondness  and  affection  for 
her.  Our  translators,  more  agreeably  to  the  Greek,  under- 
stand it  of  the  mercy  of  the  Lord  ;  and  so  Calmet  renders: 
and  the  Geneva  version,  very  explicitly.  Let  your  soul  re- 
joice in  the  mercy  of  the  Lord  ;  which,  it  must  be  confessed, 
introduces  the  next  and  last  verse  better;  the  sense  of 
which  is.  Labour  to  obtain  true  wisdom,  and  to  work  the 
work  of  God  and  of  your  own  salvation  early  in  life ;  and 
when  the  time  of  recompence  shall  come,  wherein  God  will 
reward  the  improvement  of  men's  talents,  you  shall  have 
the  happiness  to  reap  the  blessed  fruits  of  righteousness, 
and  to  find  that  your  labour  will  not  be  in  vain  in  the  Lord. 
In  a  word,  the  author  finishes  this  work  as  Solomon  does 
his  book  of  Ecclesiastes ;  and  the  conclusion  of  the  ivhole 
matter  is  this, — Fear  God,  and  keep  his  commandments ;  for 
this  is  both  the  glory  and  happiness  of  man. 
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TWO  DISSERTATIONS  ON  THE  BOOKS  OF  MACCABEES  AND  ESDRAS. 


The  authors  of  the  books  of  Tobit  and  Judith,  and  tho  rest  of  that  order,  were  no  prophets  inspired  by  God  to  write  his 
authcntical  Scriptures,  They  who  first  put  these  deutero-canooical,  or  ecclesiastical  books  into  the  Bible,  did  not  thereby 
intend  to  make  them  equal  to  the  books  of  Moses  and  the  propliets,  but  only  to  recommend  them  unto  the  private  and 
public  reading  of  the  church,  both  for  the  many  excellent  precepts  and  examples  of  life  that  be  in  them,  and  for  the  better 
knowledge  of  the  history  and  estate  of  God's  people,  from  the  time  of  the  prophets  to  the  coming  of  Christ. — Bp.  Coutint't 
SchoUut.  Hist,  of  the  Can.  of  Script,  cap.  19. 

Libros  Tobit,  Judith  ad  Synedrium  Alexandrinum  dclatos  fuisse  plusquam  probabile  est.  Si  fuerint  autem  delati,  tunc  in 
examen  vocati ;  si  in  cxaroeu  vocati,  tunc  approbati,  vel  rcprobati :  si  reprobati,  aut  reject!,  tunc  proculdubio  non  acce- 
pissent  hos  Christiani :  sed  hos  accepcrunt  Christian! ;  irao  acccperunt  etiam  ex  Judaismo  ad  Christum  conversi,  seu 
potius  hos  prius  receptos  Cbr!sl!ani  fact!  non  rejecerunt — rcjectos  a  Synedrio  isto  (cujus  res  haec  erat)  non  fuisse,  ao 
damnatos,  citra  omnem  est  contruvcrsiam :  receptos  fuisse  ac  comprobatos  verisimile  est  valdc, — Grabe'i  Prolegom. 
cap.  I.  torn.  ii. 
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TO  THE  RIGHT  REVEREND  FATHER  IN  GOD, 

THOMAS, 

LORD  BISHOP  OF  OXFORD. 

J.  HE  following  sheets,  part  of  a  larger  work,  which  his 
Lordship  has  been  pleased  to  favour  with  his  encourage- 
ment, and  occasionally  with  his  illustrations,  are,  with  all 
gratitude,  humbly  inscribed. 

By  his  Lordship's 
Most  dutiful  and  obedient  servant, 

RICHARD  ARNALD. 


PREFACE. 


xf  EFORE  I  proceed  to  speak  to  the  book  itself,  its  ori- 
ginal language,  and  by  whom  wrote,  at  what  time,  and  on 
what  occasion,  its  several  versions,  and  their  agreement,  it 
seems  necessary,  in  the  first  place,  to  consider  the  nature  of 
it,  and  to  examine,  and  if  possible  settle,  this  fundamental 
point,  viz.  whether  it  be  absolutely  a  real  history,  or  how 
far  it  may  be  considered  and  allowed  as  such. 

Many,  and  especially  some  of  the  moderns,  contend  that 
this  book  does  not  contain  a  true  history ;  that  there  is  too 
much  of  the  marvellous  and  supernatural  to  be  accounted 
for  as  historical  fact ;  and  that  the  whole  is  a  pious  fiction, 
wherein,  under  borrowed  names,  is  given  a  pattern  or  image 
of  a  good  father,  and  an  obedient  and  dutiful  son;  in  what 
manner  God  rewards  the  practice  of  good  works  even  in  this 
life,  and  especially  the  care  of  burying  the  dead ;  and  the 
super:  itendency  of  his  ministering  angels  over  such  as  shall 
be  heirs  of  salvation.  But  even  considered  in  this  light  as 
fiction  (an  opinion  which  I  cannot  by  any  means  subscribe 
to),  it  should  not  be  represented  as  lying  fiction,  but  rather 
like  the  invention  of  a  Xenophon  or  a  Homer,  to  which 


last  Dr.  Prideaux  indeed  compares  it,  and  the  most  ex- 
ceptionable parts,  as  so  many  studied  ornaments  to  an  in- 
structive narration  :  a  narration  (for  fable  I  cannot  con- 
sent to  call  it)  founded  on  historical  truth,  but  dressed  up  in 
some  particulars,  perhaps  with  improvements,  to  dignify 
and  set  off  the  story,  which  have  in  them  at  least  poetic 
truth ;  i.  e.  what  agreed  with  the  current  notions  of  the  age, 
or  was  thought  an  allowable  embellishment  (and  may  not 
the  figurative  and  miraculous  parts  be  innocently  considered 
in  this  light  ?)  to  make  it  read  with  more  delight,  or  remem- 
bered with  more  ease. 

Moral  fictions  are  very  different  from  forgeries  and  false-, 
hoods.  Xenophon's  Life  of  Cyrus,  to  which  this  of  Tobit 
has  been  resembled,  is  one  such,  amongst  many  others,  of 
heathen  writers ;  and  possibly  many  pieces  in  the  early 
times  of  Christianity  were  such,  which  have  coarser  names 
injuriously  given  them.  Telemachus  bears  a  distinguished 
rank  among  those  of  the  present  age,  and  neither  the  more 
ordinary  facts,  nor  the  miracles  related  in  it,  are  considered 
as  lies,  though  they  are  not  true.  The  eastern  writers  make 
more  free  with  the  marvellous  in  such  compositions  than 
we  of  the  west  do ;  and  what  they  have  at  any  time  wrote 
of  this  sort  agreeably  surprising,  is  rather  to  be  excused,  if 
not  commended,  for  the  improvement,  or  at  least  amuse- 
ment designed  us,  than  condemned  for  the  want  of  veracity. 
Of  this  sort  are  the  Arabian  Tales,  which  is  really  an  Ara- 
bian performance ;  and  though  it  abounds  with  bold  flights, 
according  to  their  figurative  manner  of  writing,  yet  ought  it 
not,  I  conceive,  to  be  charged  with  want  of  truth.  In  like 
manner,  though  we  cannot  perhaps  vindicate  the  whole  of 
this  history  as  real  fact,  and  its  embellishments  have  a  near 
conformity  to  the  theology  then  in  vogue,  so  as  to  give  some 
umbrage  to  a  reader,  who  will  not  be  so  candid  as  to  ac- 
knowledge with  St.  Jerome,  "  Multa  in  Scripturis  sacris 
dicuntur  juxta  opinionem  illius  temporis,  et  non  juxta  quod 
rei  Veritas  continebat,"  (in  Jer.  cap.  xxviii.)  Yet  it  may 
be  sufficient  for  the  present  purpose,  that  the  historical 
ground-plot  is  true,  whatever  may  be  said  as  to  particular 
passages  in  it.  Amongst  the  most  exceptionable  of  these, 
the  continuance  of  angels  for  several  days  with  particular 
persons  of  no  extraordinary  note,  and  seemingly  on  no  very 
important  occasions,  and  under  disguise  too,  and  being  what 
we  have  no  instance  of  in  genuine  Scripture,  has  been  most 
insisted  on  and  objected  to.  But  if  we  consider  tlie  stories 
of  Raphael  and  Asmodeus  in  an  allegorical  view,  as  re- 
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presentations  of  the  doctrine  of  good  and  bad  angels  al- 
lowed to  every  person,  the  one  as  a  guardian,  the  other  as 
a  tempter,  the  objection  will  be  greatly  weakened,  if  not 
wholly  vanish.  They  are  both  words  of  Hebrew  original, 
and,  according  to  their  primitive  signification,  might  possi- 
bly be  adapted  by  the  writers  to  their  characters  in  the  his- 
tory. And  should  any  one  conjecture  that  Tobiah,  the 
Chaldee  name  both  of  father  and  son,  was  invented  to  ex- 
press the  good  man  of  God,  TOID,  and  his  wife  Anna,  his 
vexation,  from  my,  ajjlixit,  respondit,  clamavit,  it  would 
not  perhaps  be  any  forced  or  unnatural  interpretation,  nor 
altogether  to  be  disapproved  of.  Not  that  I  mean  hereby 
to  insinuate,  that  these  are  not  proper  names,  or  to  weaken 
the  evidence  of  their  real  persons,  or  that  they  acted  their 
parts  only  dramatically. 

What  ancient  works  were  designed  as  dramatical,  and 
what  as  historical,  must  be  judged  partly  by  internal  cha- 
racters, partly  by  the  opinions  originally  entertained  of 
them.  By  internal  characters,  I  would  understand  such 
notes  or  marks,  by  which  the  reality  of  what  is  related  may 
be  discovered  and  ascertained ;  as,  personal  facts,  the  time 
when  done,  where  performed,  and  on  what  occasion,  and 
their  being  recorded  and  transmitted  by  the  actors  them- 
selves, all  of  which  circumstances  declare  in  favour  of  To- 
bit's  being  a  true  history.  In  it  we  have  his  genealogy  or 
pedigree,  the  place  of  his  nativity,  the  time  in  which  he 
lived,  his  condition  of  life  and  employment;  his  family,  his 
captivity,  poverty,  blindness,  his  recovery  from  it;  his  age, 
death,  and  place  of  burial;  all  which  are  personal  circum- 
stances, and  are  expressly  mentioned.  We  have  also  his 
behaviour  and  moral  conduct  set  down  in  the  diflferent  states 
of  life,  particularly  under  his  misfortunes.  In  him  we  have 
a  perfect  model  of  private  life,  and  all  the  virtues  and  duties 
of  that  condition  seemed  united  together.  We  sec  in  him 
a  firm  resolution  to  stand  upon  his  guard  against  the  con- 
tagion of  ill  example  from  his  infancy,  an  equality  of  mind 
in  the  different  situations  of  life,  a  generosity  in  the  time  of 
his  plenty  to  succour  the  distressed,  and  lend  eyen  large 
sums  of  money  without  interest ;  a  patience  in  supporting 
even  an  extreme  poverty,  not  only  without  murmuring,  but 
with  thanksgiving  :  an  invincible  courage  in  the  exercise 
of  works  of  mercy ;  a  gentleness  in  bearing  with  contra- 
dictions at  home,  a  firm  confidence  in  God  under  the  se- 
verest trials :  a  constant  care  in  training  up  his  son,  as 
well  by  his  example  as  by  his  instructions,  in  the  fear  of 
God,  in  doing  justice  to  his  neighbour,  and  shewing  com- 
passion to  the  poor :  and,  lastly,  a  lively  and  fixed  expecta- 
tion of  future  blessings,  and  an  assured  hope  of  the  promises 
made  to  Israel,  which  supported  and  comforted  him  under 
the  greatest  afflictions;  and  these  he  reminds  his  fellow- 
Jews  of,  to  excite  their  trust  iii  God  and  the  belief  of  his 
prophets,  for  the  fulfilling  of  those  things  which  were  yet 
behind  :  (see  Rollin's  Belles  Lettres,'vol.  iii.)  a  character 
resembling  that  of  holy  Job,  in  almost  all  the  particulars, 
whose  history,  like  this,  has  been  misrepresented  likewise 
as  purely  dramatical.  But  if,  where  such  express  circum- 
stances of  real  historical  facts  appear,  a  strong  conceit  shall 
be  allowed  wantonly  to  turn  all  into  parable,  there  must  be 
an  end  of  the  certainty  and  reality  of  all  history.  By  the 
same  right  and  with  as  much  justice  every  author,  sacred  or 
profane,  might  be  made  to  be  or  speak  any  thing,  which 
fancy  invents  or  caprice  dictates,  and  to  take  his  turn  upon 


the  stage  to  act  a  part  of  some  drama.  Might  not  the  his- 
tory of  our  first  parents  be  made  to  open  the  scene  ?  But 
when  enigmatically  represented,  as  some  bold  spirits  have 
of  late  attempted,  what  a  forced  and  unnatural  appearance 
does  it  make !  The  story  of  the  brazen  serpent,  and  the 
surprising  cures  wrought  even  by  the  sight  of  it,  on  those 
bitten  by  serpents,  with  that  of  Gideon's  fleece,  what  a 
scope  might  they  give  to  a  teeming  fancy !  The  like  might 
be  said  of  the  history  of  Samson,  where  one  meets  with  a 
number  of  facts  so  extraordinary,  that  they  might  seem  in- 
credible, were  they  not  warranted  by  the  testimony  of  the 
Holy  Spirit.  To  say  nothing  of  the  three  hundred  foxes 
tied  tail  to  tail,  as  it  is  a  mistake,  I  conceive,  of  our  ver- 
sion, the  great  number  slain  by  him,  even  a  thousand  Phi- 
listines, with  no  other  arms  than  the  jawbone  of  an  ass,  an 
instrument  very  unusual  and  unpromising  for  so  great  a 
slaughter ;  the  surprising  flow  of  water  from  that  jawbone 
for  his  refreshment;  the  ponderous  gates  of  a  city  carried 
away  on  his  shoulders  to  the  summit  of  a  hill ; — these,  and 
other  the  like  actions,  of  which  that  history  is  full,  are  so 
extraordinary,  that,  should  jealous  and  suspicious  persons, 
who  cannot  persuade  themselves  to  believe  any  thing  that 
surpasses  the  ordinary  course  of  nature,  but  employ  the 
like  ingenious  torture,  might  not  these  too  be  metamor- 
phosed into  enigma  and  parable  ?  At  this  rate,  the  history 
of  Esther  may  become  also  a  tragedy :  for  the  sudden  and 
astonishing  revolutions,  the  hasty  and  precipitate  changes, 
recorded  there,  brought  about  almost  in  a  few  hours,  be- 
yond all  observations  and  precedents  in  story,  may  possi- 
bly be  represented,  rather  to  carry  the  air  of  a  tragedy,  than 
to  contain  a  real  historical  event,  especially  as  it  is  not 
agreed  who  Ahasuerus  certainly  is,  nor  in  what  time  that 
history  is  to  be  placed.  What  I  have  urged  in  defence 
of  the  history  of  Tobit,  particularly  the  latter  instance,  is 
equally  applicable  to  that  of  Judith,  which  Grotius  and 
other  learned  writers  have  represented  likewise  as  parabo- 
lical, and  may  serve  to  shew  what  a  warm,  unrestrained^ 
fancy  might  attempt.  But  if  to  attempt  to  weaken  and  ex- 
plain away,  by  enigma  and  parable,  the  credibility  of  these, 
or  any  parts  of  Scripture,  is  rashness  and  presumption,  to 
say  no  worse  of  it,  why  should  a  like  liberty,  with  regard  to 
either  of  these  deutero-canonical  pieces,  as  they  were  an- 
ciently called,  be  thought  allowable,  which  carry  in  them 
the  strongest  marks  of  their  being  real  histories? 

The  other  way  I  mentioned,  by  which  ancient  works 
designed  as  historical  might  be  distinguished,  was  the 
opinion  originally  entertained  of  them.  With  respect  to 
the  book  of  Tobit,  it  is  certain  that  the  Jews  had  all  along 
a  great  regard  for  it,  that  they  read  it,  and  looked  upon  it 
as  a  true  history  of  this  particular  family  at  least,  and 
compiled  from  the  memoirs  remaining  with  it ;  and  though 
they  did  not  receive  it  into  their  canon,  as  they  did  none 
not  wrote  in  Hebrew,  or  not  extant  before  the  time  of 
Esdras,  yet  they  admitted  it  into  their  Hagiographa ;  see 
Grot.  Praef.  in  Tob.  et  Sixt.  in  Senens.  Bibl.  lib.  viii.  where 
it  stands  placed  in  the  Alexandrian  MS.  and  the  best  edi- 
tions of  the  LXX.  The  ancient  Christians,  who  confined 
themselves  to  those  books  which  the  Jews  acknowledged, 
for  the  sanje  reason  admitted  not  this  book  into  their  canon, 
but  still  they  paid  a  great  regard  to  it  as  an  instructive  ma- 
nual. Polycarp,  Clemens  Alexandrinus,  Chrysostom,  and 
other  fathers,  frequently  quote  and  refer  to  it;  and  St.  Am-: 
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brose  has  a  whole  treatise  on  it.  We  may  be  assured  that 
persons  of  their  nice  discernment  would  not  have  spent 
their  learned  labours  on  it,  nor  made  use  of  its  authority, 
if  it  had  been  a  mere  drama,  a  parable,  or  an  entertaining 
fiction  only ;  nor  have  recommended  the  principal  person 
in  it,  as  a  pattern  worthy  of  imitation  for  his  many  virtues, 
if  the  character  had  existed  only  in  imagination.  Several 
councils,  as  those  of  Carthage,  Florence,  and  Trent,  have 
even  made  this  book  canonical ;  but  though  this  is  carrying 
matters  too  far,  it  shews  however  their  sentiments  of  its 
value.  They  would  scarcely  have  taken  into  their  canon 
a  romance,  or  a  fable,  however  instructive  or  piously 
designed. 

I  shall  next  consider  the  original  language  of  this  book : 
it  is  generally  agreed,  that  it  was  first  written  either  in  He- 
brew or  Chaldee,  though  the  original  cannot  now  be  found. 
P.  Fagius  contends  for  the  former,  and  that  the  original 
was  what  he  saw  at  Constantinople;  but  many  learned 
men  are  of  a  very  different  opinion,  and  think  that  to  have 
been  only  some  later  version,  probably  made  from  the 
Greek.  (See  Huet.  Demonst.  Evang.  prop.  4.  Fabric.  Bib- 
lioth.  Graec.  torn,  ii.)  It  is  most  probable  that  it  was  wrote 
in  Chaldee,  which  was  the  language  of  that  country  where 
Tobit  was  a  captive.  St.  Jerome  having  met  with  a  Chaldee 
copy,  employed  a  person  that  perfectly  understood  that 
language  to  render  it  into  Hebrew,  which  himself  at  the 
same  time  translated  into  Latin,  and  his  translation  is  that 
which  we  have  in  the  Vulgar  Latin  edition  of  the  Bible. 
The  book  itself  is  supposed  to  have  been  wrote,  the  for- 
mer part  of  it  by  Tobit  himself,  and  the  latter,  almost  to 
the  conclusion,  by  his  son  Tobias ;  but  there  is  no  cer- 
tainty of  it :  at  least  it  is  thought,  that  they  left  behind 
them  memoirs  of  their  family,  and  such  materials  as  a 
Chaldee  author  afterward  digested  into  t  hat  form  in  which 
we  now  have  it.  A  late  writer  surmises  it  to  be  the  work 
of  some  Babylonian  Jew  in  particular.  (Whiston's  Sac. 
Hist.  vol.  i.)  And  indeed  Calmet  observes,  that  the  name 
Raphael,  which  is  found  no  where  but  in  the  book  of  Tobit, 
is  of  Babylonish  extraction.  However  this  be,  the  design 
of  the  book,  when  or  by  whomsoever  wrote,  was  certainly 
commendable  and  good  ;  it  appears  to  be  not  so  much  to 
preserve  the  memoirs  of  a  single  religious  family,  as,  from 
the  example  of  so  good  a  man,  exercised  with  a  sad  va- 
riety of  misfortunes,  and  yet  rising  superior  to  them,  through 
an  assured  hope  of  the  promises  made  to  Israel,  to  comfort 
the  Jews  under  their  captivity,  and  by  a  prospect  of  future 
blessings,  to  alleviate  their  present  afflicted  condition. 


As  to  the  several  versions  of  this  book,  besides  that  of 
Jerome's  abovementioned,  there  is  a  Greek  one  much  an- 
cienter,  for  we  find  it  made  use  of  by  Polycarp,  Clemens 
Alexandrinus,  and  other  fathers,  who  were  before  him  ;  and 
from  this  the  Syriac  version  is  supposed  to  have  been  made, 
and  the  English  one  which  is  at  present  used  ;  for  Cover- 
dale's  was  apparently  from  the  Vulgate.  It  is  uncertain 
by  whom  the  Greek  version  was  made ;  that  it  was  after 
that  of  the  LXX.  appears  from  viii.  6.  which  is  mani- 
festly transcribed  from  thence  ;  nor  can  it  any  more  be- 
long to  Theodotion,  because  Polycarp  quotes  from  it  long 
before  that  translator :  it  seems  rather  the  work  of  some 
Hellenist  Jew,  probably  one  of  Alexandria.  The  Hebrew 
copies  of  this  book  are  thought  to  be  comparatively  of  mo- 
dern composition,  and  to  have  been  made  by  Fagius  and 
Munster,  whose  names  are  prefixed  to  them :  that  of  Fa- 
gius approaches  nearest  to  the  Greek,  and  seems  more 
pure  and  correct ;  the  other,  some  have  suspected  to  have 
been  done  from  the  Vulgate.  The  Latin  and  Greek  copies 
vary  extremely,  each  having  some  particulars  which  are 
wanting  in  the  other.  Hence  some  have  surmised,  that 
the  history  of  Tobit  was  written  twice ;  once  more  large 
and  fully,  which  the  Vulgate  is  thought  to  follow;  and 
once  succinctly,  which  the  Greek  copied  from,  or  in  the 
form  which  we  at  present  have  it ;  which,  if  true,  may  ac- 
count for  the  variations  mentioned.  Thus  much  however 
should  bo  observed,  that  the  preference  should  be  given  to 
the  Greek,  As  Jerome  himself  did  not,  as  he  acknowledges, 
understand  Chaldee,  the  substance  of  his  version  was 
either  dictated  to  him  by  some  learned  Jew,  upon  whose 
skill  and  sincerity  he  must  depend,  or,  which  seems  not 
improbable,  was  the  translation  of  a  translation,  and  con- 
sequently, as  Huetius  observes,  "  Hinc  alienum  aliquid 
et  adventitium  huic  adhaesisse  par  est  suspicari."  (De- 
mons. Evang.  prop.  4.) 

If  by  comparing  carefully  these  several  versions  toge- 
ther, and  critically  examining  the  Greek  text  in  particular, 
I  have  been  so  happy  as  to  throw  a  new  light  upon  pas- 
sages otherwise  obscure,  and,  if  I  may  so  speak,  have 
helped  Tobit's  blindness ;  if  the  solutions  which  I  have 
ofl"ered  of  the  objections  made  to  this  history,  shall  in  some 
measure  contribute  to  clear  difiiculties,  remove  preju- 
dice, and  silence  profane  and  low  raillery,  and  thereby  to 
justify  the  wisdom  of  our  church  in  the  public  use  of  it, 
I  shall  answer  my  design  in  engaging  in  this  work,  and 
think  my  labour  not  misemployed, 
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JIT  is  very  surprising  that  the  Holy  Scriptures,  which 
speak  so  often  of  good  and  evil  angels,  their  appearing, 
and  the  supernatural  and  miraculous  works  performed  by 
them,  should  mention  so  little  of  the  nature,  power,  func- 
tions, qualities,  glory,  subordination,  and  the  manner  of 
acting,  of  these  spirits,  whom  we  look  upon  as  the  chief  of 
the  works  of  the  great  Creator,  the  most  excellent  produc- 
tions of  his  power.  All  that  we  find  there  concerning  them 
may  probably  be  reduced  to  these  heads;  viz.  that  there 
are  both  good  and  evil  spirits;  that  the  former  continue  in 
a  state  of  glory,  because  they  preserved  their  innocence, 
and  persevered  in  a  dutiful  submission  to  their  Creator ; 
that  the  latter,  being  elated  with  pride,  by  rebellion  for- 
feited their  first  estate,  and  are  reserved  in  everlasting^ 
chains  under  darkness,  suffering  the  vengeance  of  eternal 
fire ;  that  they  employ  themselves  in  exerting  their  rage  and 
malice  against  mankind,  to  draw  them  into  the  same  con- 
demnation and  unhappy  condition  to  which  they  are  re- 
duced themselves :  that  good  angels  are  God's  ministers 
sent  on  gracious  errands,  and  for  the  purposes  of  mercy 
and  loving-kindness ;  and  evil  ones  are  the  executioners  of 
his  justice  and  vengeance  :  that  among  devils  as  well  as 
among  angels  there  is  a  certain  subordination,  the  condi- 
tions of  which  are  unknown  to  us ;  that  they  act  upon  bodies 
and  spirits  in  a  manner  yet  more  incomprehensible  to  us : 
that  every  kingdom  has  its  angel  which  presides  over  it, 
and  every  one  of  us  a  guardian  angel,  which  watches  for  our 
good  and  preservation,  and  is  assisting  in  the  great  busi- 
ness of  our  salvation,  if  we  ourselves  do  not  oppose  their 
kind  intentions,  and  frustrate  the  mercies  and  good-will  of 
God  towards  us. 

But  even  in  that  which  God  has  been  pleased  to  discover 
to  us,  how  great  is  the  obscurity,  and  how  many  the  diffi- 
culties !  Angels  and  devils  are  almost  always  represented 
as  corporeal.  Most  of  the  histories  which  make  any  men- 
tion of  them,  have  rather  the  air  of  fiction  and  romance 
than  of  true  history.  Let  us  examine,  for  instance,  the 
acbount  given  of  the  temptation  of  Eve,  and  that  of  the 
angel's  appearance  to  Balaam  and  his  ass,  the  history  of 
the  demon  Asmodeus  before  us,  Satan's  tempting  of  Job, 
and  the  blessed  Jesus  himself  in  the  wilderness  :  are  not 
these  instances  more  likely  to  increase  our  doubts  and 
multiply  difficulties  than  to  dispel  or  remove  them?  God 
seems  to  have  designed  thereby  to  put  bounds  to  our  cu- 


riosity, and  to  turn  away  our  attention  from  such  matters, 
the  knowledge  of  which  is  not  so  necessary  for  us,  in  order 
to  employ  the  whole  capacity  of  our  minds  upon  more  im- 
portant subjects,  and  which  have  a  nearer  and  more  direct 
regard  to  our  true  and  essential  interests. 

The  ancient  Jews  before  the  captivity  of  Babylon  do  not 
seem  much  to  have  concerned  themselves  in  their  inquiries 
about  angels :  we  do  not  any  where  find  that  they  paid  any 
sort  of  worship,  either  true  or  false,  superstitious  or  other- 
wise, to  them.  It  was  not,  by  their  own  confession,  till 
they  came  into  Chaldea,  that  they  learned  the  names  of 
Michael,  Gabriel,  and  Raphael,  and  that  there  were  seven 
principal  spirits  before  the  throne  of  God.  Nor  was  their 
knowledge  more  perfect  with  respect  to  evil  spirits :  the 
name  Satan,  which  we  sometimes  meet  with,  is  general, 
and  signifies  an  adversary.  Beelzebub  is  the  name  of  an 
idol.  Isaiah  (xiv.  12.)  mentions  iucj/er;  but  that  means 
only  the  morning  star,  and  when  applied  to  the  devil,  it 
must  be  only  figuratively.  Asmodeus  seems  to  be  the  first 
proper  name  of  the  devil  that  we  meet  with  in  Scripture,* 
and  yet  there  is  room  to  doubt  whether  this  be  really  a 
proper  name ;  as  we  may  understand  the  passage  of  Tobit, 
iii.  8.  in  this  manner,  viz.  the  evil  angel,  the  destroyer, 
killed  her  seven  husbands.  But  indeed  it  must  be  con- 
fessed, that  the  natural  sense  of  that  place  rather  leads  lis 
to  understand  Asmodeus  as  a  proper  name.  The  Greek 
reads,  Asmodeus,  the  evil  spirit;  Prosper  styles  him,  the 
most  wicked;  and  Munster's  Hebrew  copy,  the  prince  of  the 
devils. 

Amongst  the  many  etymologies  of  the  name  of  Asmo- 
deus, one  cannot  fix  upon  a  better  than  that  which  is  de- 
rived from  the  verb  schamad,  which  signifies  to  ruin,  to 
destroy,  to  exterminate,  to  make  desolate,  &c.  titles  which 
belong  but  too  truly  to  the  devil,  whose  principal  aim  is 
to  ruin  souls,  to  destroy  works  of  piety  and  virtue,  to  over- 
throw good  intentions,  and  to  oppose  all  the  gracious  and 
merciful  designs  of  God  our  Saviour  towards  us ;  in  a  word, 
who  glories  in  mischief,  and  employs  his  power  to  make 
men  wicked  and  miserable,  and  to  spread  discord,  confu- 
sion, and  disorder,  through  the  world.  St.  John  (Rev.  ix.) 
mentions  an  evil  angel,  whose  name  in  the  Hebrew  tongue 
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is  Abaddon,  but  in  the  Greek,  ApoUyon,  and  in  Latin, 
Exterminans.  It  seems  to  be  that  destroying  angel  which 
executed  God's  vengeance  upon  the  Egyptians  by  the  ten 
sore  plagues  inflicted  upon  that  people,  and  upon  the  mur- 
muring and  rebellious  Israelites  also,  who  died  in  the  wil- 
derness, and  on  the  army  of  Sennacherib,  destroyed  in 
Palestine.  It  was  he  that  stirred  up  the  first  persecutors, 
and  hath  ever  since  raised  disturbances  in  the  church  of 
Christ.  It  is  he,  finally,  who  continues  to  make  war  against 
it  by  heretics  anu  wicked  persons,  who  corrupt  its  faith 
and  dishonour  its  purity,  by  their  evil  lives  or  pernicious 
doctrines. 

But  as  the  name  Exterminator,  or  destroyer,  suits  equally 
all  evil  spirits,  it  may  be  eisked,  which  that  in  particular 
was,  which  tormented  Sara,  and  killed  her  seven  husbands; 
for  we  are  assured,  that  there  are  devils  of  more  sorts  than 
one.  (1  Cor.  xv.  24.)  Some  are  princes  and  rulers,  some 
inferior  and  subalterns ;  some  preside  over  one  vice,  and 
some  over  another.  There  are  demons  of  avarice,  and  de- 
mons of  impurity ;  demons  of  drunkenness,  and  demons  of 
luxury.  Some  are  concerned  in  foretelling  future  events, 
and  giving  out  pretended  oracles :  some  are  employed  in 
tempting  and  seducing  people ;  others  in  tormenting  those 
whom  they  have  taken  possession  of:  there  are  some  who 
occasion  certain  diseases ;  and  it  appears  from  the  gospel, 
that  the  Jews  ascribed  to  the  devil  most  of  the  illnesses 
and  calamities  which  men  are  visited  with.  In  fine,  it  is 
thought  that  there  are  evil  spirits  who  have  their  habitation 
in  the  air,  others  in  deserts,  others  in  provinces  and  great 
kingdoms.  AVhat  is  then  the  employment  or  rank  of  As- 
modeus,  of  whom  we  are  speaking?  The  Hebrew  copy, 
which  we  have  already  cited,  gives  him  the  title  of  king  of 
devils ;  but  there  is  mention  of  more  than  one  king  of  the 
devils.  The  Jews  accuse  our  Saviour  for  casting  out  de- 
vils by  Beelzebub,  the  prince  of  the  devils.  (Matt.  ix.  34.) 
St.  Jerome,  upon  the  authority  of  the  Hebrews,  gives  the 
name  Resceph  to  the  prince  of  the  devils,  in  Habac.  iii. 
which  signifies  live  coals,  sparks,  arrows,  &c.  terms  suit- 
able to  the  devil,  either  on  account  of  his  great  readiness 
to  do  mischief,  or  the  vengeance  thundered  out  against  him 
by  God  for  liis  deceiving  the  first  woman.  St.  Chrysostom 
calls  the  prince  of  the  devils  Sathael;  i.  e.  one  that  is 
estranged,  or  disdainfully  turns  away  from  God. 

St.  John  bestows  on  him  many  epithets,  as,  the  great 
dragon,  the  old  serpent  called  the  devil,  and  Satan,  which 
deceiveth  the  whole  world.  (Job  i.  6.  Rev.  xii.  9.)  And 
our  Saviour  himself  (Matt.  iv.  10.)  likewise  calls  him  Satan, 
a  name  which  expresses  perfectly  his  hatred  and  malice 
against  men,  and  his  aversion  to  all  goodness.  The  Greek 
word,  A(a/3oXoc,  has  the  same  signification,  and  means  a 
false  accuser,  and  unjust  and  spiteful  enemy.  St.  Peter 
paints  him,  as  a  roaring  lion,  going  about  and  seeking  whom 
he  may  devour,  (i.  5. 8.)  He  is,  as  before  observed,  some- 
times also  called  Lucifer.  There  are  some  that  think  him 
to  be  the  chief  of  the  demons  of  Media,  where  he  princi- 
pally exercised  his  sovereignty:  in  like  manner  as  that 
other  demon,  mentioned  Dan.  x.  13.  exercised  his  over 
Persia,  and  opposed  the  archangel  Michael,  the  protector 
of  the  people  of  God.  The  name  Asmodeus  may  possibly 
be  also  derived  from  the  Hebrew  £scAMadai;  i.e.  the  fire 
of  Media;  because  there  this  evil  spirit  kindled  the  fire  of 
impure  love.     The  rabbins  will  have  it  that  Asmodeus 
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was  descended  from  Naamah,  the  sister  of  Tubal-Cain, 
and  that  he  is  the  same  with  him  who  is  called  Sammael,  in 
the  Targum  on  Job,  chap,  xxviii.  In  short,  the  .Talmud- 
ists  unanimously  hold  that  Asmodeus  is  the  prince  of  the 
devils. 

T3ut  the  opinion  which  seems  most  probable  to  us  is, 
that  Asmodeus  was  the  demon  of  impurity.  We  see  no 
reason  to  follow  the  Hebrews,  who  give  him  the  rank  of 
the  prince  of  the  devils.  What  the  Scripture  says  of  him 
requires  not  that  we  should  give  him  that  precedence 
amongst  his  fellow-rebels  and  apostates.  God  permitted 
him  to  punish  with  death  those  that  approached  Sara  with 
a  brutal  and  criminal  passion :  he  had  no  power  himself 
over  the  virtuous  maid ;  but  contributed,  against  his  will, 
and  without  his  knowledge,  to  her  happiness,  and  that  of 
Tobias.  This  young  pair  was  made  for  one  another;  and 
God,  who  was  mercifully  disposed  towards  them,  suffered 
not  that  the  seven  first  husbands  should  come  near  her,  as 
I  he  reserved  her  for  one  more  worthy. 

Raphael  discovers  to  young  Tobias  the  true  cause  of 
their  death,  when  he  says,  /  will  tell  you  whom  the  devil 
has  chief  power  over ;  they  are  those  who  marry  without 
the  fear  of  God,  who  exclude  him  from  their  affections,  to 
indulge  their  passions  and  brutal  lust,  like  the  horse  and 
mule  which  have  no  understanding,  (vi.  16, 17.)  Sara,  in 
like  manner,  assigns  one  of  the  reasons  why  the  former  per- 
sons could  not  have  her  to  wife  ;  perhaps,  says  she,  I  was 
not  worthy  of  them,  or  because  they  were  not  worthy  of  me,* 
(iii.  19.)  This  last  was  doubtless  the  true  reason,  but  not 
a  suflicient  one  to  expose  them  to  death,  if  they  had  not 
drawn  that  misfortune  on  themselves,  by  their  criminal  ex- 
cess and  evil  dispositions. 

What  is  most  difficult  to  conceive  in  Sara's  deliverance 
is,  the  evil  spirit  being  driven  away  by  the  smoke  of  the 
heart  and  liver  of  the  fish.  How  can  a  spirit  receive  any 
impression  from  smoke,  or  be  sensible  either  of  an  agree- 
able or  disagreeable  smell  ?  It  is  certain  that  both  smoke 
and  effluvias  proceed  only  from  bodies,  and  act  only  on 
matter,  and  as  the  ideas  of  pain  or  pleasure  arising  from 
the  impressions  which  sensible  qualities  make  on  our 
bodies,  are  not  common  to,  or  compatible  with,  spirits 
disengaged  from  matter,  we  cannot  conceive  that  such 
sensations  should  affect  them  without  a  sort  of  miracle, 
and  the  power  of  God  so  ordering  it,  that,  by  means  of  cer- 
tain movements,  extrinsical  and  foreign  to  them,  they  shall 
receive  the  same  impressions  as  if  they  were  really  cor- 
poreal :  it  is  after  this  manner  some  have  attempted  to  ex- 
plain the  punishments  in  hell,  how  the  devils  and  souls  of 
the  damned  can  be  said  to  be  tormented  in  material  fire; 
viz.  that  that  element  does  not  act  directly  and  immediately 
itself  on  them,  but  by  an  effect  proceeding  from  the  all- 
powerful  will  of  God,  its  presence  causes  in  their  souls 
the  same  sensations  of  pain,  as  if  they  were  really  clothed 
with  flesh  and  composed  of  matter. 

The  heathens,  who  supposed  the  bodies  of  their  demons 
to  be  very  subtile,  and  exempt  from  matter,  were  at  little 
pains  to  explain  how  they  could  be  affected  with  agreeable 
or  bad  smells.  Their  subtile  bodies,  which  partook  of  the 
nature  of  the  purest  ether,  were  fattened,  according  to 


*  This  and  th*  foregoing  leolenc*  are  according  to  the  Vulgate  ;    the  Greek 
omib  Ibem, 
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them,  with  the  libations  and  the  odour  of  the  sacrifices  of- 
fered in  honour  of  them  ;  they  were  fed  and  refreshed  with 
the  smoke  of  the  incense  and  perfumes,  and  were  invi- 
gorated with  sucking  the  blood  of  the  victims.     But,  as 
Porphyry  observes,  a  wise  man  would  be  cautious  how  he 
oflfered  such  sacrifices,  for  fear  of  inviting  such  mischiev- 
ous spirits ;  he  advises  rather  to  purify  the  soul,  as  they 
have  no  power  over  one  that  is  pure,  uncorrupt,  and  un- 
sullied.   The  Chaldeans,  among  whom  the  book  of  Tobit 
was  written,  and  the  Jews  for  whose  use  it  was  composed, 
were  doubtless  of  opinion  that  the  demons  were  not  abso- 
lutely disengaged  from  all  matter.  They  attributed  to  them 
all  such  sensations  and  impressions,  as  belong  only  to 
beings  that  are  corporeal.     Hence  Tobias,  speaking  ac- 
cording to  the  notions  and  prejudice  of  that  people,  says 
to  Raphael,  that  the  demon  Asniodeus  loved  Sara,  and 
had  a  passionate  fondness  for  her  beauty,  and  through 
jealousy  kept  all  others  from  coming  near  her.     On  this 
occasion  we  may  very  well  apply  St.  Jerome's  observa- 
tion, "  That  in  Scripture  one  often  finds  things  mentioned 
rather  according  to  the  prevailing  notion  of  the  times  when 
they  happened,  than  according  to  strict  truth."    (In  Jer. 
xxviii.)    The  ancient  fathers  of  the  church  were  not  en- 
tirely free  from  this  error ;  they  represent  demons  or  spirits 
as  having  subtile  bodies,  and  as  affected  with  odours  and 
other  fine  and  delicate  sensations.     Origen  mentions  it  as 
a  thing  incontestable,  that  demons  love  liquors,  and  the 
taste  of  flesh  roasted.  (Cont.  Cels.  lib.  iii.)    He  thinks  that 
they  appear  in  and  assume  the  form  of  holy  persons  or 
good  angels,  to  deceive  the  simple ;  are  fond  of  impure 
love,  and  affected  with  the  sounds   of  instruments  and 
music;  that  there  arc  certain  charms,  verses,  herbs,  and 
figures,  that  have  the  power  to  drive  them  away,  and  to  cure 
the  distempers  which  they  occasion.  (Ibid.  lib.  viii.)  These 
opinions  are  very  ancient,  and  authorized  and  supported  as 
well  by  the  number  as  the  great  character  of  those  that 
maintain  them.     And  though  the  church  seems  entirely  to 
have  abandoned  these,  yet  there  have  been  in  these  later 
times  some  learned  authors,  who  cannot  persuade  them- 
selves to  give  any  bodies  but  those  of  a  very  subtile  and 
refined  nature,  both  to  good  and  evil  angels.    Grotius  can- 
not help  shewing  his  spleen  and  indignation  against  those 
who  have  paid  too  great  a  deference  to  Aristotle,  who  was 
the  first,  he  says,  that  asserted  natures  purely  intellectual. 
Upon  the  supposition  of  their  being  corporeal,  there  will 
be  little  difiiculty  to  explain  hoAv  demons  and  angels  may 
appear  in  a  bodily  shape,  eat  and  drink,  occasion  and  cure 
"several  distempers;  for  nothing  is  more  easy  and  natural 
than  for  bodies  to  act  upon  matter,  and  to  strike  the  senses. 
I  do  not  very  well  see  how  those  who  pretend  that  the 
smoke  of  the  heart  and  liver  of  the  fish  drove  away  the 
demon  by  a  natural  virtue  and  efficacy,  can  maintain  that 
sentiment,  without  admitting  that  the  unclean  spirit  had  a 
body  and  senses.     Notwithstanding  all  the  efforts  of  their 
philosophy,  they  will  never  persuade  any,  that  there  could 
be  that  antipathy  which  they  hold  between  Asmodeus  and 
the  smoke,  in  a  spirit  absolutely  divested  of  matter.    Such 
aversions  and  antipathies  being  founded  on  a  diversity  and 
opposition  of  qualities,  cannot  meet  in  beings  which  have 
such  a  disagreement  and  even  contrariety  between  them, 
as  spirit  and  body  have ;  if  they  could,  all  other  bodies 
and  spirits  for  the  like  reason  must  be  supposed  to  have 


the  same,  as  they  equally  and  essentially  differ  in  the  pro- 
perties peculiar  to  each. 

If  the  efficacy  of  the  smoke,  of  which  we  are  speaking, 
is  supposed  to  consist  in  the  sensation  which  it  occasioned 
in  the  person  affected  by  it,  which  producing  an  agitation 
and  alteration  in  the  blood  and  humours,  thereby  acted  in- 
directly upon  the  demon  himself,  by  taking  from  him  the 
means  made  use  of  to  incommode  and  torment  the  party 
possessed,  such  an  opinion  seems  to  contain  nothing  but 
what  might  be  admitted  by  the  most  scrupulous  divines, 
and  the  most  exact  and  inquisitive  philosophers.  If  melan- 
choly was  the  cause  of  Saul's  malady,  it  is  no  ways  strange 
that  the  sweet  sounds  of  David's  harp,  driving  away  that 
black  humour,  and  raising  his  spirits,  might  at  the  same 
time  take  from  the  evil  spirit  his  principal  means  and 
springs  of  mischief ;  and  in  that  sense  music  might  be  said 
to  hinder,  or  however  to  suspend  and  stop  his  farther  evil 
designs.  One  may  observe  the  like  of  those  roots  of  which 
Josephus  speaks,  Antiq.  lib.  viii.  cap.  2.  which  were  ap- 
plied to  the  nostrils  of  the  possessed,  the  virtue  of  which 
Solomon  himself,  he  says,  first  discovered  to  those  of  his 
nation.  We  are  told  likewise  of  certain  roots,  herbs, 
plants,  stones,  and  other  things,  which  have  the  power,  a.s 
is  pretended,  to  drive  away  evil  spirits,  and  to  hinder  them 
from  entering  into  such  and  such  places,  and  there  doing 
mischief.  But  we  may  apply  the  words  of  St.  Austin,  who, 
speaking  of  the  perfumes  and  odours  which  demons  have 
been  represented  as  fond  of,  says,  "  they  are  not  fed  or 
supported  by  such  things  as  these,  but  by  the  folly  and 
errors  of  men."  (De  Civit.  lib.  xx.  cap.  22.)  They  are 
neither  smoke,  nor  herbs,  nor  minerals,  that  drive  them 
away  and  keep  them  in  awe ;  but  it  is  an  error,  and  a 
foolish  mistake  in  men  to  think  so.  The  devil  indeed 
amuses  them  with  such  a  notion,  and  leaves  them  there, 
being  sufficiently  indemnified,  and  made  amends  for  the 
small  suspension  of  his  malice,  by  the  great  advantage  he 
makes  in  keeping  up  superstition  and  error. 

But  with  regard  to  magical  effects  of  certain  words, 
plants,  and  characters,  we  should  judge  otherwise.  The 
devil  on  such  occasions  seems  willing  to  submit  to  con- 
ditions, and  to  engage  not  to  act  contrary  to  the  will  and 
pleasure  of  such  as  are  devoted  to  him,  and  are  in  league 
with  him.  In  this  consists  the  devil's  hard  and  cruel  em- 
pire ;  he  never  ceases  to  do  hurt,  but  it  is  in  order  to  do 
greater  mischief.  He  contents  himself  in  thus  attaching 
men  to  his  service,  and  seducing  them  through  the  errors 
of  magic.  But  we  need  not  enlarge  farther  on  this,  as  it 
will  be  of  no  service  to  explain  tlie  matter  in  hand,  since  it 
is  certain  that  no  sort  of  magic  was  employed  in  dispos- 
sessing Sara  of  the  evil  spirit. 

Serrarius  thinks  that  a  middle  opinion  should  be  fol- 
lowed ;  one  betwixt  that  which  holds  the  expulsion  of  As- 
modeus to  have  been  done  purely  by  natural  means,  and 
that  which  asserts  a  supernatural  and  miraculous  power. 
He  observes,  that  a  thing  may  be  done,  or  something 
brought  to  pass,  either  by  a  good  or  evil  spirit,  or  by  the 
sole  will  and  commandment  of  God,  without  either  of  them 
employing  any  agent,  or  secondary  cause,  outwardly  con- 
curring and  co-operating  with  them ;  or  God  may  employ 
some  angel  or  demon,  who  shall  make  use  of  some  natural 
and  sensible  means,  as  his  instrument  and  assistant,  whe- 
ther the  agent  employed  hath  need  of  such  natural  assist- 
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ance  or  not,  or  the  thing  made  use  of  has  naturally  a  dis- 
position and  quality  fit  for  the  purpose,  or  derives  all  its 
virtue  and  efficacy  from  him  who  applies  it.  In  the  present 
case,  he  thinks  the  smoke  of  the  liver  of  the  fish  had  a  sort 
of  natural  power  to  drive  away  the  evil  spirit,  which  he 
proves  by  what  the  angel,  speaking  as  a  man,  says.  If  a 
devil  or  an  evil  spirit  trouble  any,  we  must  make  a  smoke 
thereof  before  the  man  or  the  woman,  and  the  party  shall 
be  no  more  vexed  (vi.  7.)  Young  Tobias,  who  then  looked 
upon  Raphael  only  as  a  mere  man,  understood  it  in  this 
sense  ;  and  when  he  said  to  the  angel,  to  what  use  is  the 
heart  and  liver  of  the  fish?  he  thought  nothing,  doubtless, 
of  any  supernatural  efiect ;  one  ought  to  believe,  therefore, 
that  Raphael  spoke  to  him  according  to  his  sense  of  the 
matter.  The  same  writer  is  of  opinion,  that  God  foresee- 
ing, in  the  beginning  of  the  world,  the  evils  which  the  devil 
would  bring  upon  mankind,  gave  to  certain  plants  a  natural 
power  and  virtue  to  oppose  and  hinder  these  bad  effects. 
He  acknowledges,  however,  something  supernatural  in  the 
smoke  beforementioned,  founded  principally  upon  what 
the  angel  says,  that  the  devil  never  returns  to  make  a 
second  attack  upon  those  who  have  once  proved  the  happy 
effects  of  the  remedy;  a  thing  which  is  altogether  singular, 
and  cannot  be  said  of  any  other  natural  one.  In  short,  he 
thinks  that  the  prayers  and  continence  of  Tobias,  his  good 
dispositions,  and  those  of  Sara,  who  entered  into  the  mar- 
riage-state in  the  fear  of  the  Lord,  together  with  the  pre- 
sence of  Raphael,  contributed  very  much  to  the  producing 
so  unusual  and  extraordinary  an  effect. 

Grotius  seems  to  suppose  all  this  to  be  a  parable,  and 
understands  it  in  a  figurative  sense.  He  neither  acknow- 
ledges an  evil  spirit,  properly  such,  to  be  concerned,  nor 
any  thing  supernatural  to  have  happened  in  the  cure  of 
Sara.  The  pretended  Asmodeus,  who  killed  her  seven 
husbands,  was  only  some  ill  quality  attending  Sara's  body, 
which  proved  mortal  to  such  as  approached  her.  The  He- 
brews used  to  ascribe  to  the  devil  all  the  diseases  which 
they  could  not  account  for,  or  assign  the  cause  of.  They 
thought  there  were  devils  which  made  persons  deaf  and 
dumb,  epilepsies,  and  other  illnesses  not  well  understood, 
and  which  medicine  despaired  of  curing,  and  could  not 
effectually  reach,  were,  according  to  them,  inflicted  by  evil 
spirits,  as  appears  from  several  passages  in  the  gospel. 
Sara's  malady,  he  says,  was  of  this  sort ;  but  Tobias,  by 
using  such  fumigations  in  the  bridal  chamber,  and  about 
his  person,  as  were  proper  in  that  case,  not  only  preserved 
himself  from  the  fate  of  his  predecessors,  but  cured  his 
wife  likewise  of  a  complaint  or  indisposition  that  was  un- 
known to  physic,  and  therefore  ascribed  (as  the  custom  of 
the  Jews  was,  with  every  distemper  they  could  not  cure) 
to  the  operation  of  the  devil.  This  is  cutting  the  knot,  as 
they  say,  and  turning  to  novel  and  romance  an  authorized 
and  well-grounded  history,  received  and  acknowledged  as 
a  true  one  by  the  Jews  and  the  whole  Christian  church  : 
for  I  do  not  much  regard,  or  lay  any  great  stress  upon,  the 
singular  opinion  of  some  modern  expositors,  who,  without 
any  substantial  proof,  have  attempted  to  dispute  the  truth 
of  this  history. 

Those  who  hold  that  the  expulsion  of  Asmodeus  was 
by  a  supernatural  power,  do  not  entirely  agree  among  them- 
selves. Some  assert,  that  the  smoke  of  the  fish  was  only  a 
symbol  of  the  prayers  of  Tobias  and  Sara,  to  which  alone 


they  ascribe  the  success  of  her  cure,  in  the  same  sense  that 
our  Saviour  Jesus  Christ  spread  clay  upon  the  eyes  of  the 
man  that  was  born  blind,  and  ordered  him  to  wash  in  the 
pool  of  Siloah,  not  as  the  cause,  but  as  the  proof  of  the 
cure.  Asmodeus  was  one  of  those  evil  spirits,  which  were 
not  to  be  expelled  but  by  continence  and  prayer,  like  those 
under  the  gospel,  which  went  not  out  but  by  prayer  and 
fasting.  Others  think,  that  the  burning  of  the  fish's  entrails 
was  only  as  a  sign  when  the  evil  spirit  should  be  chased 
away.  There  are  some  also  that  maintain,  that  it  was  Ra- 
phael that  drove  away  Asmodeus,  and  purposely  con- 
cealed what  was  done  by  a  supernatural  power,  under  that 
seemingly  natural  one,  lest  Tobias  should  discover  he  was 
an  angel,  which  was  contrary  to  the  intention  of  God,  who 
would  have  Raphael  remain  undiscovered  till  the  return 
of  Tobias  to  his  father's  house.  Prosper  ascribes  the 
whole  effect  of  the  smoke  to  Jesus  Christ,  whose  mystical 
name  Ix^iiQ  means  a  fish,  and  that  it  is  he  that  drives  away 
xmclean  spirits,  and  heals  our  infirmities;  but  as  that 
father  declares  he  speaks  figuratively,  his  opinion  is  not  to 
be  put  in  the  number  of  literal  explications. 

The  principal  proofs  of  those  who  contend  here  for 
a  supernatural  and  miraculous  power  are,  1.  The  essential 
difference  which  there  is  between  any  thing  sensible,  gross, 
and  corporeal,  and  a  being  purely  intellectual.  2.  The  dis- 
proportion between  the  remedy  and  the  disease.  Bodily 
illnesses  are  ordinarily  cured  either  by  applying  remedies 
correspondent  to  the  nature  of  the  disease,  or  by  eva- 
cuating and  taking  away  the  humours  that  occasion  the 
complaint,  or  by  bringing  the  blood  and  humours  into  a 
right  order  again;  which  is  to  be  effected  various  ways, 
either  by  acting  directly  upon  the  humours,  and  taking 
away  the  cause  of  the  disorder,  or  by  restoring  tranquillity 
and  cheerfulnei^s  to  the  mind,  as  the  content  and  satis- 
faction of  this  necessarily  influences,  |and  has  an  effect 
upon,  the  blood  and  humours,  and  settles  them  in  a  just 
and  due  equilibrium:  or  the  indisposition  may  be  an 
atrophy,  weakness,  and  faintness,  and  then  it  is  helped  or 
removed  by  raising  the  spirits,  and  repairing,  by  good  and 
wholesome  nourishment,  the  blood  and  exhausted  humours. 

But  in  the  case  before  us,  none  of  these  means  could 
take  place.  Sara  had  no  bodily  illness  that  one  knows  of; 
the  business  to  be  done  was  to  drive  away  the  evil  spirit 
which  molested  her,  without  doing  her  any  harm,  but  would 
not  suffer  any  to  approach  her  with  impure  dispositions. 
Now  the  burning  of  the  fish's  entrails  could  not  act  upon 
the  body  of  the  demon,  because  he  was  purely  spiritual,  nor 
on  his  spirit,  because  the  smoke  was  wholly  material ;  be- 
sides, the  same  remedy,  when  applied  to  other  persons  in 
the  like  malady,  appears  to  be  insignificant ;  neither  fumi- 
gations, perfumes,  good  or  evil  smells,  have  ever  been 
able  to  drive  away  devils  from  any  determinate  place  or 
person.  If  exorcisms  are  sometimes  accompanied  with 
burning  of  brimstone  and  other  things,  of  a  quick  and 
strong  scent,  it  sufficiently  appears,  from  divers  cir- 
cumstances, that  one  is  not  to  ascribe  the  effect  which 
attends  them  to  the  power  of  the  effluvia,  but  to  the 
efficacy  of  the  prayers  which  accompany  them.  In  short, 
if  the  smoke  from  the  burnt  entrails  had  a  natural  and  suf- 
ficient efficacy  to  chase  away  the  evil  spirit,  to  what  pur- 
pose were  Tobias  and  Sara's  prayers,  and  tljeir  remarkable 
continence  ?    Why  does  Raphael  say  to  Tobias,  that  the 
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ev9  demon  has  no  power  but  against  those  that  abandon 
themselves  to  their  impure  and  brutal  lusts?  Does  a  na- 
tural remedy  depend  upon  the  virtuous  or  evil  dispositions 
of  those  that  apply  it  T 

Amidst  this  variety  of  sentiments  we  think  we  may  ven- 
ture to  affirm :  1,  That  the  smoke  of  the  liver  could  have 
DO  direct  or  physical  effect  upon  Asmodeus.  2.  That  it 
operated  only  on  the  senses  of  Tobias  and  Sara,  and  pos- 
sibly might  serve  to  suppress  in  them  carnal  and  sensual 
inclinations,  and  contribute  to  their  continence  and  chas- 
tity ;  effects  which  naturalists  ascribe  to  some  plants,  juices, 
and  odours.  This  virtuous  disposition  having  disarmed 
the  fiend,  and  put  it  out  of  his  power  to  execute  his  malice 
against  Tobias,  as  he  did  against  the  seven  others,  he  re- 
tired to  the  upper  Egypt  for  the  same  evil  designs,  filled 
with  confusion  and  vexation  at  his  disappointment;  es- 
pecially observing  that  this  pious  couple  joined  prayers, 
watching,  and  humiliation,  to  temperance  and  chastity, 
and  that  for  three  nights  successively.  3.  The  angel 
Raphael,  without  doubt,  contributed  greatly  to  Tobias's 
conquest  over  Asmodeus,  not  only  in  discovering  to  him 
the  remedy  we  have  mentioned,  and  acquainting  him  how 
good  and  true  Israelites  should  enter  upon,  and  behave 
in  the  marriage-state,  but  by  his  presence  more  espe- 
cially, and  invincible  power,  which  he  could  not  resist. 
The  Scripture  sufficiently  intimates,  that  he  had  the  greatest 
share  in  the  victory,  when  it  says,  that  Raphael  bound 
Asmodeus,  and  sent  him  away  into  the  uttermost  parts  of 
Egypt,  which  cannot  be  ascribed  either  to  the  smoke  from 
the  entrails  of  the  fish,  nor  even  to  Tobias's  wise  conduct 
or  prayers.  So  that  the  miracle  of  Sara's  deliverance  from 
her  malady  consisted  chiefly  in  these  three  particulars :  1. 
In  the  discovery  of  so  singular  and  extraordinary  a  remedy 
as  we  have  mentioned.  2.  In  laying  open  the  cause  which 
gave  the  evil  spirit  power  to  kill  those  who  approached 
Sara,  and  pointing  out  the  means  to  render  his  malice  im- 
potent and  ineffectual.  Lastly,  In  the  supernatural  assist- 
ance which  Raphael  invisibly  gave  Tobias  on  the  occasion, 
and  sending  away  the  demon  a  great  way  off,  in  a  manner 
never  heard  of  before. 

The  only  thing  which  remains  at  present  to  be  examined 
is,  the  manner,  cause,  and  the  place  of  the  confinement  of 
Asmodeus.  The  Scripture,  without  being  more  explicit, 
says,  that  Raphael  seized  the  demon  and  sent  him  into 
the  deserts  of  the  upper  Egypt.  The  Greek  adds,  that 
Raphael  chained  him  there.  The  Hebrew  says,  that  Asmo- 
deus, smelling  the  smoke  of  the  burnt  liver,  fled  into 
the  upper  Egypt.  But  neither  the  one  nor  the  other  makes 
mention  of  the  angel's  seizing  him,  as  the  Vulgate  does ; 
which  insinuates,  that  it  was  done  even  in  Raguel's  house, 
and  from  thence  conducted  him  to  the  deserts  of  The- 
bais,  as  to  a  prison.  But  however  it  happened,  it  is 
certain  we  ought  not  to  understand  the  account  in  a  literal 
and  strict  sense.  For  how  can  an  evil  spirit  be  chained, 
or  confined  to  a  determinate  place,  or  how  is  it  possible  to 
seize  him,  and  bring  him  as  it  were  prisoner  to  a  dungeon  ? 
We  must,  therefore,  understand  the  word  bound,  here,  as  in 
other  passages  of  Scripture,  where  the  devil  is  spoken  of 
almost  in  the  same  terms :  for  instance,  our  Saviour  says. 
No  man  can  enter  into  a  strong  man's  house  and  spoil  his 
goods,  except  he  will  first  bind  the  strong  man.  (Mark  iii. 
27.)  And  in  the  Apocalypse,  the  dragon,  that  old  serpent, 


which  is  the  devil  and  Satan,  is  laid  hold  on  by  an  angel, 
and  bound  for  a  thousand  years,  (xx.  2.)  St.  Peter,  speak- 
ing of  the  fall  of  the  apostate  angels,  says,  that  God  cast 
them  down  into  hell,  and  delivered  them  into  chains  of  dark- 
ness, to  be  reserved  unto  judgment:  (2  Pet.  ii.  4.)  and  St. 
Jude,  That  the  angels  which  kept  not  their  first  estate  are 
reserved  in  everlasting  chains,  under  darkness,  unto  the 
judgment  of  the  great  day,  (ver.  6.)  None  of  these  ex- 
pressions were  ever  understood  of  a  real  confinement,  or 
material  chains,  to  bind,  fasten,  or  keep  prisoners  those 
unclean  spirits,  but  of  a  superior  force,  which  continued 
them  in  their  torments,  and  stopped  the  violent  eft'ects  of 
their  fury  and  malice. 

St.  Austin,  explaining  the  manner  how  evil  spirits  may 
be  bound  or  loosed,  says,  that  these  terms  signify  no 
more,  when  applied  to  these  enemies  of  mankind,  than 
that  they  have  liberty  or  permission  to  do  mischief,  or  have 
not  the  liberty  to  hurt.  The  devil's  place  at  present  is  in 
hell,  as  he  does  not  deceive  the  world  now,  as  formerly,  by 
idolatry.  Since  the  gospel  of  Jesus  Christ  hath  been 
preached  through  the  whole  world,  our  Saviour  has  bound 
the  strong  man,  entered  into  his  house,  taken  away  the 
arms  wherein  he  trusted,  and  spoiled  his  goods.  Raphael, 
with  respect  to  Asmodeus,  was  as  a  mighty  conqueror, 
who  disposes  of  his  captive  at  his  pleasure,  lays  him  in 
chains,  or  sends  him  into  banishment  where  he  pleases. 
That  archangel,  by  the  command  of  God,  ordered  him  to 
flee  away ;  he  signified  to  him,  that  the  power  hitherto  in- 
dulged hira  was  revoked,  of  hurting  those  that  approached 
near  to  Sara.  In  this  sense  we  are  to  understand  binding 
Asmodeus,  as  he  could  not  act  without  God's  will  and  per- 
mission ;  as  soon  as  that  permission  ceased  or  was  recalled, 
he  then  might  properly  be  said  to  be  bound,  or  confined 
from  doing  farther  mischief.  St.  Austin  very  well  com- 
pares him  to  a  great  mastiff,  tied  up  and  chained,  who 
growls  angrily,  and  shews  an  inclination  to  bite,  but  can 
hurt  none  but  those  who  are  so  imprudent  as  to  come  too 
near  him.    (Ser.  197.) 

But  how  can  the  evil  spirit  be  properly  said  to  be  con- 
fined to  a  determinate  place  ?  Is  it  not  equally  a  contra- 
diction to  say  that  a  spirit  is  confined,  as  to  say  that  he  is 
bound  or  in  chains  ?  Neither  the  one  nor  the  other  of  these 
can  belong  to,  or  be  inflicted  on,  a  being  purely  spiritual. 
But  it  is  easy  to  solve  this  difficulty  from  the  principles 
just  laid  down ;  if  the  evil  spirit  was  bound  when  God  sus- 
pended or  revoked  the  power  he  had  given  him,  it  is 
equally  clear  that  the  same  spirit  is  confined  or  shut  up, 
when  God  sets  certain  bounds  to  the  exercise  of  his  power, 
whether  it  be  with  regard  to  times,  or  places,  or  things,  or 
persons.  Thus  Asmodeus  attending  upon,  and  being  at- 
tached to,  the  person  of  Sara,  and  not  having  any  power 
but  against  those  that  came  to  her  with  evil  and  impure 
dispositions,  was  confined  to  the  place  where  Sara  lived. 
He  could  not  exert  his  malice  any  where  else,  nor  upon 
any  other  than  those  that  were  given  up  to  him.  He  was 
sent  away  from  thence  into  the  de.serts  of  the  upper  Egypt, 
not  to  be  confined  or  locked  up  there,  as  in  a  fixed  place,  or 
certain  limited  bounds  of  space,  like  a  prisoner,  but  to  exe- 
cute his  power  within  a  certain  district  assigned  him,  or 
rather  to  continue  there  without  any  at  all,  as  that  part  was 
desert,  wild,  and  uninhabited.  So  tliat  to  be  confined  to 
or  shut  up  in  a  place,  with  respect  to  an  evil  spirit,  means 
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only  his  power  to  do  mischief,  and  to  execute  his  wicked 
intentions,  within  the  extent  of  such  a  place :  as,  when 
God  permits  any  person  to  be  tempted,  the  tempter's 
power  is  limited  to  that  person,  and  to  the  place  where 
he  is. 

It  is  only  God  that  commands  the  evil  spirits,  and  has  a 
right  to  fix  the  places  and  times  when  and  where  they  may 
exert  their  power.  He  alone  can  set  bounds  to  their  ma- 
lice, and  stop  its  mischievous  effects  when  he  judges  pro- 
per. It  is  true,  indeed,  that  both  angels  and  men  have 
sometimes  made  use  of  the  same  power  in  confining  evil 
spirits,  and  stopping  the  progress  of  their  rage  and  violence ; 
but  neither  angels  nor  men  could  effect  this  by  any  proper 
power  of  their  own,  they  acted  only  by  the  appointment  of 
God,  and  in  his  name.  It  was  thus  Raphael  subdued  As- 
modeus ;  it  was  thus  Michael  the  archangel  stopped  the  at- 
tempt of  the  devil  to  carry  away  the  body  of  Moses.  (Jude, 
ver.  9.)  He  used  no  other  arms,  no  other  reprimand,  than 
the  Lord  rebuke  thee.  It  was  thus  holy  martyrs  and  con- 
fessors of  old,  and  our  exorcists  at  this  day,  *  control  evil 
spirits,  and  limit  the  extent  of  their  power.  All  was  done 
in  the  name  and  by  the  power  of  Jesus  Christ. 

Not  so  the  magicians,  who  boast  of  their  power  over  evil 
spirits,  that  they  can  at  pleasure  stop  their  operations,  and 
keep  them,  as  they  pretend,  chained  up  and  confined,  some 
in  a  circle  or  chamber,  and  others  in  their  places.  One 
cannot  say  that  magicians  act  in  the  name  of  God,  and 
make  use  of  his  authority  over  evil  spirits ;  much  less  that 
they  act  against  the  permission  of  God,  and  in  spite  of 
him ;  for  who  can  resist  his  will  ?  we  cannot  help  think- 
ing, therefore,  either  that  this  pretended  power  of  magi- 
cians over  evil  spirits,  is  purely  chimerical  and  imaginary; 
or  that  God,  by  a  secret  but  most  terrible  judgment,  per- 
mits for  a  time,  that  those  miserable  and  wicked  persons, 
who  have  deserted  his  service,  should  become  slaves  of  the 
devil,  who  wretchedly  deceives  them  by  an  appearance  of 
submission,  which  he  obsequiously  pays  to  them,  whilst  in 
truth  he  tyrannizes  over  them,  and  treats  them  worse  than 
the  most  abject  and  miserable  slaves.  It  is  not  impossi- 
ble but  that  the  devil  may  exercise  such  a  sort  of  authority 
over  his  subjects,  as  to  command  them  to  execute  the  will 
of  such  wicked  magicians,  as  have  given  themselves  over 
to  him.  But  however  this  be,  neither  religion  nor  good 
sense  will  permit  us  to  ascribe  either  to  the  devil  himself, 
or  any  of  his  subalterns,  much  less  to  magicians,  an  abso- 
lute and  independent  authority.  All  the  motions,  power, 
and  force  of  the  devil,  are  dependent  upon,  and  subject 

*  In  the  apostolic  age,  and  llie  next  following,  the  povrer  of  exorcising,  or  cast- 
ing OQt  devils,  was  a  miracalous  gift  of  the  Holj  Ghost,  given  to  manj  Christians  in 
common.  The  particular  order  of  exorcists  was  first  settled  in  the  church,  apon  the 
withdrawing  of  that  extraordinary  and  miraculoas  power,  probably  about  the  latter 
end  of  the  third  centary.  (Bingham's  Antiq.  torn,  ii.)  It  does  not  appear  by  any 
good  or  certain  authority,  that  after  that  time  they  really  did  reject  demons,  either 
out  of  infietntt,  or  demoniacs.  But  under  that  pretence,  many  counterfeit  miracles 
have  been  obtruded  on  the  credulous.  Erasmus  has  wittily  exposed  the  pretence  to 
this  power,  in  his  Spectrum,  or  Gxorcismus.  In  the  Roman  Ritual  we  have  the  form 
of  exorcising  expressly  set  down,  called  EiorcUmus  obsessorum,  which  Calmet  pro- 
bably refers  to;  viz,  '*  Exorcizo  te,  immundissime  Spiritus,  omnis  incursiu  Adrer- 
larii,  omne  Fhantasma,  omnis  Legio,  in  nomine  Domini  nostri  Jesu  Christi,  eradi- 
care,  ct  efTogere  ab  hoc  t'lasmate  Oei.  Ipse  tibi  imperat,  qui  te  de  superois  ccelo- 
rum  in  inferiora  terrx  praccspit.  Ipse  tibi  imperat  qui  mnri,  ventis,  et  tempestati- 
liui  imperavil.  Audi  ergo  et  time,  Satana,  inimice  fjdei,  hostis  generis  humani, 
mortis  adductor,  vitx  raptor,  justitise  declinator,  malorum  radix,  fomes  ritiorum, 
•eductor  hominom,  &c.  Recede,  et  da  locain  Spiritui  Sancto  per  hoc  Signam  Crucis 
Christi  Domioi  noatrt," 


to,  the  Father  and  Sovereign  of  all  spirits,  who  rules  and 
governs  them  by  his  infinite  power  and  incomprehensible 
wisdom. 

The  place  where  Asmodeus  was  banished  to,  was  the 
desert  of  the  upper  Egypt ;  a  soil  dry,  sandy,  uncultivated, 
and  almost  entirely  uninhabited ;  as  it  never  rains  there, 
and  the  overflowings  of  the  Nile  cannot  reach  it,  by  reason 
of  the  mountains  and  its  high  situation,  it  must  of  course 
be  barren.  St.  Jerome  intimates,  that  it  abounds  with  ser- 
pents and  venomous  creatures.  This  frightful  desert  would 
for  ever  have  continued  in  abhorrence  and  oblivion,  if  it 
had  not  been  visited,  and  as  it  were  consecrated,  by  a  great 
number  of  religious  hermits,  who  by  their  abode  have  made 
it  venerable  and  famous,  and  have  changed  the  honour  and 
barrenness  of  it  into,  a  delicious  paradise  ;  a  place  particu- 
larly favoured,  and  where  Jesus  Christ  displays  the  great- 
est and  most  sensible  effects  of  his  grace  and  power.  The 
devil,  who  had  established  as  it  were  his  empire  here,  being 
drove  from  other  parts  by  the  virtue  of  the  cross,  found 
himself  here  vanquished  and  subdued,  by  the  penance  and 
austerities  of  these  anchorets.  This  was  the  field  of  battle 
where  St.  Anthony,  Pacomius,  Macharius,  Paphnucius, 
and  many  others,  so  often  engaged  with  and  overcame  the 
devil,  whose  fury  and  obstinacy  were  so  weakened,  that  he 
could  only  maintain  the  fort  where  he  had  intrenched  and 
fortified  himself.* 

The  Scripture  does  not  mention  for  how  long  time  As- 
modeus continued  bound  in  the  upper  Egypt,  but  we  may 
be  assured  that  he  remained  so  all  the  time  of  Tobias  and 
Sara's  life,  since  it  is  before  remarked  of  this  remedy,  that 
the  evil  spirit,  once  drove  away  by  the  power  of  it,  never 
returns  again  to  the  person.  One  cannot  say  but  after  their 
time  God  might  permit  him  to  exert  his  malice  and  evil 
arts  afresh  against  other  persons,  but  this  is  a  secret  which 
God  has  not  been  pleased  to  make  any  discovery  of.  It  is 
to  be  observed,  that  Jesus  Christ,  in  his  gospel,  intimates, 
that  the  Jews  believed,  that  the  unclean  spirit,  when  gone 
out  of  a  man,  walketh  through  dry  places,  and  seeking  rest 
therefor  a  time,  and  finding  none,  returns  into  the  house 
from  whence  he  came  out ;  (Matt.  xii.  33,  34.)  i.  e.  to  take 
possession  again  of  that  unhappy  person,  whom  he  before 
dwelt  in.  Thus  the  evil  spirit  that  haunted  king  Saul,  re- 
turned upon  him  at  intervals,  after  it  had  been  drove  away 
by  the  harmony  of  David's  harp.  The  LXX.  describing 
the  sad  estate  to  which  Babylon  would  be  reduced  after  its 
fall,  say,  that  sirens  shall  lie  there,  and  devils  dance  there, 
and  centaurs  shall  dwell  there.  (Isa.  xiii.  21, 22.) 

A  late  writer  mentions  strange  and  prodigious  things  of 
a  serpent  in  the  upper  Egypt ;  one  cannot  help  thinking  al- 
most that  there  was  something  supernatural  in  it.  This 
serpent  frequented  a  grot  or  cave  of  a  mountain,  over 
against  the  village  of  Saata,  about  a  hundred  leagues  from 


•  The  Egyptian  hermits  were  doubtless  very  extraordinary  persons,  and  of  great 
sanctity,  as  appears  from  the  account  given  of  tliem  by  Jerome,  Atbanasius,  Sozo- 
men,  Casslan,  Sulpltius  Severus,  Du  Pin,  and  others;  but  that  they  cured  all  dis- 
eases, delivered  those  that  were  possessed,  had  personal  conflicts  themselves  with 
the  devil,  attacking  them  sometimes  in  a  brutal  form,  at  other  times  tempting  them 
in  a  beautiful  and  pleasing  one,  and  came  nil'  more  than  conquerors  over  that  grand 
and  subtle  adversary  :  these,  and  many  other  as  surprising  things,  which  are  recorded 
of  them,  we  may  suspend  our  belief  of,  till  it  is  certain  that  miracles  continued  in 
the  church  in  the  third  and  fourth  century.  Calmet  seems  to  have  singled  out  these 
as  the  principal  devotees,  and  probably  bscause  they  were  the  iustitators  of  the 
moDsstic  life. 
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Grand  Cairo,  upon  the  western  border  of  the  Nile;  he  hurt 
nobody,  one  might  touch  him,  fondle  him,  kill  him,  cut  him 
in  pieces,  and  carry  him  several  days'  journey  from  thence, 
and  yet  after  all  this  he  would  appear  again  in  the  cavern 
alive  and  well.  It  seemed  to  make  a  distinction  between 
persons ;  some  it  would  go  before,  fondle  them,  and  wrap 
its  folds  about  them  ;  others  it  would  flee  away  from  and 
shun.  In  short,  if  what  is  said  to  be  true,  we  cannot  help 
acknowledging  something  miraculous  in  the  creature.  Some 
have  thought  that  it  might  possibly  be  the  demon  Asmo- 
deus,  whose  abode  we  mentioned  to  be  in  these  parts. 
One  could  wish  it  could  be  certainly  known  how  long  it  is 
since  it  first  appeared  there,  for  the  eincients  say  nothing  of 
it.  Or  possibly  the  whole  may  be  only  invention,  to  em- 
bellish the  travels,  and  to  entertain  and  amuse  credulous 
readers.  (Lucas's  Voyage  into  the  Levant,  tom.  i.  cap.  9. 14.) 

As  I  have  already  pointed  out  some  errors  of  the  Ro- 
manists, couched  in  this  Dissertation,  it  may  not  be  amiss, 
at  the  conclusion  of  it,  to  take  notice,  that  in  the  old  Ro- 
man Missal,  and  also  in  the  Missal  of  Sarum,  there  is  a 
proper  mass  of  Raphael  the  archangel,  with  the  following 
rubric,  by  way  of  preface  to  it,  grounded  plainly  on  this 
history : — 


Tlie  following  office  of  Raphael  the  archangel,  may  be  ce- 
lebrated for  pilgrims  or  travellers;  that  as  he  conducted  and 
brought  back  (in  his  journey)  Tobias  safe  and  sound,  so  lie 
would  bring  back  those  for  whom  the  mass  is  said.  It  may 
also  be  said  for  all  sick  people,  and  such  as  are  possessed 
with  the  devil;  because  he  is  a  medicinal  angel,  who  re- 
stored sight  to  Tobias,  and  dispossessed  a  devil  out  of  Sara, 
his  son's  wife. 

Then  the  following  prayer  to  God : — 

0  God,  who  didst  direct  blessed  Raphael  the  archangel, 
to  go  before  thy  servant  Tobias,  hastening  in  his  journey, 
and  gavest  him  to  be  his  keeper,  amidst  the  varieties  and 
dangers  of  this  life  and  way  ;\  grant,  we  beseech  thee,  that 
we  may  be  protected  by  his  aid,  so  that  both  we  may  shun 
the  dangers  of  this  present  life,  and  may  be  able  to  come  to 
the  joys  of  heaven,  through  our  Lord,  &c. 

Then  a  prayer  to  S.  Raphael  himself: — 

1  entreat  thee  also,  do  thou  assist  me,  O  excellent  prince 
Raphael,  thou  best  physician  of  soul  and  body  ;  and  thou 
that  didst  presently  enlighten  the  bodily  eyes  of  Tobias  by 
curing  them,  do  thou  also  enlighten  my  spiritual  and  carnal 
eyes,  and  do  not  cease  by  thy  heavenly  prayer  to  cut  off  all 
the  darkness  of  my  heart  and  body.  (Hor.  Sec.  us.  Sarum. 
f.  92.) 
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Ver.  1.  X  HE  book  of  the  words  of  Tobit.]  Bf/BXoc  twv  Xo- 
7WV.  AiJyoc  often  stands  for  thing  ;  thus  Sophocles,  toTc 
KvploiQ  navra  xpfj  SjjXouv  \6yov.  The  Hebrew  word  131, 
signifies  promiscuously  a  word  and  a  thing,  and  is  rendered 
both  by  prjfta  and  \6yog.  See  Exod.  viii.  12.  1  Kings  xiv. 
19.  Eccles.  i.  1.  Mark  i.  45.  Luke  i.  37.  ii.  15.  p^jua  tovto 
■ftyovoc,  i.  e.  this  thing  was  done.  The  margin  rightly  ren- 
ders \6y<ov  here  by  acts.  The  Hebrew  versions,  and  Sy- 
riac,  and  the  Alexandrian  MS.  differ  in  the  following  genea- 
logy ;  the  Vulgate  wholly  omits  it.  Our  translators  follow 
the  Rom.  and  Complut.  editions. 

Ver.  2.  Who  in  the  time  of  Enemessar  king  of  the  Assy- 
rians, was  led  captive,  &c.]  The  first  book  of  Chronicles 
V.  26.  tells  us,  that  God  stirred  up  Pul  and  Tiglath-Pileser, 
kings  of  Assyria,  against  the  impious  Israelites,  and  that 
the  latter  carried  them  away  from  beyond  Jordan,  and  sent 
them  into  the  countries  of  Halah,  Habor,  and  Hara,  and 
to  the  river  Gozan.  And  this  book  adds,  that  the  tribe  of 
Nephthali,  of  which  Tobit  was,  being  carried  away  by 
Enemessar,  who  is  the  same  with  Shalmanescr,  as  the  mar- 
gin has  it,  was  placed  in  the  province  of  Media,  find  him- 
self at  Nineveh.  It  is  plain  from  hence,  that  there  was  a 
double  invasion,  and  a  double  captivity  of  the  Israelites. 


Of  this  second  captivity  we  must  necessarily  understand 
this  place,  which  was  thirty  years  after  that  by  Tiglath-Pi- 
leser. In  the  time  of  this  last  translation,  Tobit  was  car- 
ried away  captive  with  many  others,  being  then,  as  is  sup- 
posed, about  forty-four  years  old,  with  his  wife  and  young 
Tobias,  A.M.  3283.  before  Christ  721  years,  or  there- 
abouts. 

That  city  which  is  called  properly  Nephthali  in  Galilee.] 
Properly,  KvSUog.  Where  is  there  such  a  Greek  word  so 
used?  All  other  translations  have  it  as  a  proper  name, 
Cydios,  or  some  such-like.  The  Alexandrian  MS.  has 
Kvdltov,  which  Grabe  alters  for  Kvplwe;.  Calmet  thinks  the 
reading  might  be  KaSiwc-  This  is  thought  to  be  the  same 
with  that  which  was  otherwise  called  Kadesh-Nephthali, 
and  so  the  margin  explains  it.  This  being  the  principal 
city  in  the  tribe  of  Nephthali,  in  the  more  early  times,  for 
brevity's  sake,  was  called  Nephthali.  It  was  not  only  a 
Levitical  city,  but  also  one  of  the  three  cities  of  refuge  on 
the  west  of  Jordan.  It  is  the  opinion  of  the  learned,  found- 
ed on  Isa.  ix.  1 — 3.  compared  with  Matt.  iv.  14.  that  as  the 
land  of  Galilee,  or  of  Zebulun  and  Nephthali,  had  the 
misfortune  to  be  first  in  that  calamity,  which  befel  their 
nation  by  the  Assyrians,  so,  in  recompence  of  that  misery 
which  they  suffered  above  the  rest  of  their  brethren,  they 
had  the  first  and  chiefest  share  of  the  presence  and  con- 
versation of  the  Messiah ;  Avhich  the  prophet  Isaiah  com- 
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forts  them  with  accordingly,  and  we  see  actually  fulfilled 
in  the  gospel.  In  like  manner  it  may  be  presumed,  and 
from  many  passages  in  this  book  (see  chap.  xiii.  xiv.)  it 
seems  probable,  that  to  Tobit,  and  others  of  the  faithful 
Israelites,  was  vouchsafed  in  their  captivity  a  distant  pros- 
pect of  this  glorious  appearing,  and  of  the  happy  state  of 
the  church  under  it. 

Ver.  3.  /  Tobit  have  walked  all  the  days  of  my  life  in  the 
way  of  truth  and  justice,  and  I  did  many  alms-deeds  to  my 
brethren,  and  my  nation,  who  came  with  me  to  Nineveh,  into 
the  land  of  the  Assyrians.]  Tobit  here  in  person  relates 
his  own  history ;  and  so  the  other  versions,  the  Hebrew, 
Syriac,  Greek,  and  the  ancient  Latin,  all  read  in  the  first 
person;  the  Vulgate  only  difiers,  which  from  hence  to  the 
end  of  the  third  chapter,  runs  in  the  third  person.  One 
may  observe  that  Tobit's  misfortunes  never  induce  him  to 
leave  the  way  of  virtue  ;  but  his  charity  to  his  brethren 
under  the  same  captivity,  is  most  extraordinary  and  amia- 
ble. Human  prudence  proceeds  upon  maxims  very  diflfer- 
ent ;  it  is  natural  for  a  captive,  at  a  distance  from  his  coun- 
try, and  reduced  in  his  circumstances,  to  manage  and  re- 
serve the  little  remainder  to  subsist  himself  and  family,  and 
to  think  that  giving  to  others  may  be  the  way  to  bring  po- 
verty upon  himself;  but  Tobit's  faith  judged  otherwise,  and 
had  a  respect  unto  the  recompence  of  the  reward.  St.  Am- 
brose's character  of  him  is  very  just :  "  He  bore  with  hum- 
ble patience  absence  from  his  own  country,  and  the  loss  of 
his  goods  occasioned  by  it,  and  was  more  sensibly  afiected 
with  the  afflictions  of  his  brethren  than  his  own;  he  regarded 
not  as  his  private  property  what  he  had  hitherto  acquired, 
but  distributed  it  to  the  necessities  of  his  fellow-captives, 
esteeming  only  what  he  himself  sufiered  as  his  due,  and  the 
just  punishment  of  his  sins.  He  was  every  where  and  in 
all  things  submissive  to  the  will  of  God,  without  listening 
to  the  motions  of  self-love,  or  the  suggestions  of  partial 
and  corrupt  nature."  (In  Tob.  cap.  1.  tom.  i.) 

Ver.  5.  Now  all  the  tribes  which  togetlier  revolted,  and 
the  house  of  my  father  Nephthali,  sacrificed  unto  the  heifer 
Baal.]  For  distinction's  sake,  Baal  had  particular  titles 
and  diff"erent  rites  of  worship  ;  here  Baal  the  heifer  is  spe- 
cified, to  point  out  to  us  what  Baal  is  meant,  viz.  the  heifer, 
or  calf  of  Beth-el,  or  rather  Dan,  which  was  near  to  the 
tribe  of  Nephthali.  The  margin  renders,  to  the  power  of 
Baal,  as  if  the  reading  was,  t^c  BaaX  ry  Swaiin.  Spencer 
and  some  other  learned  men  contend,  that  the  true  reading 
here  is,  ry  BaaX,  ry  Avva/iH,  to  Baal,  the  strength,  or  the 
power,  which  is  probably  the  sense  of  the  other  marginal 
reading,  viz.  tlie  god  Baal,  and  is  countenanced  by  many 
copies,  and  may  seem  confirmed  from  Hos.  x.  5.  and  Mark 
xiv.  62.  where  the  right  hand  of  Power  means,  the  right 
hand  of  the  Power,  or  of  God,  the  all-powerful.  And  it  is 
observable,  that  Aquila,  in  his  version,  renders  Eli,  Eli, 
which  in  the  LXX.  is  6  Gtoc  ^ov,  6  9«oc  fiov,  (Psal.  xxii.  1.) 
by  laxvpi  ftov,  ia\vQi  fiov.  That  God  is  called  the  Strength, 
the  Rock,  &c.  is  indeed  evident  from  many  passages  in 
Scripture ;  (see  Exod.  xv.  11.  Deut.  xxxii.  37.)  but  then 
such  a  title  does  not  belong,  nor  was  usually  given,  to  false 
gods  or  idols,  who  are  always  styled  vanities,  because  of 
their  nothingness  and  impotence.  Nor  is  it  probable  that 
Tobit,  when  he  is  condemning  image-worship,  should  ho- 
nour its  object  with  a  title  of  such  pre-eminence  and  dis- 
tiactioQ.    The  true  reading  seems  rather  that  which  is  fol- 


lowed  in  our  version,  ry  BaaX  ry  Sa/xaXti,  i.  e.  to  the  idol  or 
image  of  Baal,  with  the  form  or  resemblance  of  a  heifer. 
And  so  Jer.  ii.  29.  Hos.  xiii.  1.  where  the  LXX.  render  ry 
BaaX,  the  Chaldee  adds  image  or  idol.  It  remains  only  to 
inquire,  why  Baal  is  here  expressed  in  the  feminine  gen- 
der ;  besides  the  common  one,  the  learned  Selden  assigns 
these  two  particular  reasons:  1.  That  Baal  was  apaevodriXvc, 
male  and  female;  like  the  Egyptian  Isis,  the  Syrian  As- 
tarte,  and  others  of  those  images,  which  antiquity  worship- 
ped, who  were  indiflerently  gods  or  goddesses  among  those 
nations  who  adopted  their  figures.  (Pint,  de  Isid.  Arnob. 
adv.  Gent.  lib.  iii.  TertuU.  Apol.  i.  13.)  2.  The  Egyptians, 
and  other  idolatrous  nations  that  worshipped  beasts,  pre- 
ferred, according  to  Herodotus,/Q?»Mwas  boves,  before  other 
animals,  and  hence  such  as  described  their  worship,  styled 
them  SajudXetc,  or  Juvencas.  (DeDiis  Syris,  Syntag.  1.)  To 
these  I  shall  subjoin  a  third  reason,  countenanced  by  Bo- 
chart  and  our  Fuller,  (Miscell.  Sacr.  lib.  ii.  cap.  7.)  that 
when  Josephus,  or  the  LXX.  or  St.  Paul,  (Rom.  xi.  4.) 
speak  of  Baal  in  the  feminine  gender,  it  is  by  way  of  ridi- 
cule and  contempt.  The  like  may  be  observed  of  the  calves 
of  Dan  and  Beth-el,  which,  by  the  inspired  writers,  (2  Kings 
X.  29.  Hos.  X.  5.)  are  styled  at  Safiaktig,  not  that  they  were 
always  of  that  sex,  but  by  way  of  contempt,  and  to  ex- 
pose them  the  more ;  like  that  of  Virgil, 

"  O  vere  Phrygiae,  neque  enim  Phryges" —    (Mn.  ix.) 

Ver.  6.  But  I  alone  went  often  to  Jerusalem  at  the  feasts, 
as  it  was  ordained  unto  all  the  people  of  Israel  by  an  ever- 
lasting decree.]  As  the  whole  body  of  the  people  complied 
with  that  idolatry  which  Jeroboam  set  up  and  authorized 
as  the  national  religion,  except  a  small  remnant  of  the  faith- 
ful in  Israel,  which  bowed  not  their  knees  unto  Baal ;  so  it 
is  greatly  to  the  honour  of  Tobit,  that,  amidst  the  great 
number  of  his  own  tribe,  which  together  revolted,  he  kept 
himself  undefiled,  and  free  from  the  general  oflence ;  espe- 
cially as  he  was  young,  and  might  easily  have  been  led 
away  by  the  power  of  example.  For  it  is  a  proof  of  an 
uncommon  degree  of  virtue  to  live  untainted  in  the  midst 
of  surrounding  wickedness,  and  to  preserve  the  purity  of 
innocence  in  the  time  of  a  general  corruption.  But  when 
it  is  here  said,  that  Tobit  alone  kept  himself  from  idolatry, 
and  went  to  the  regular  and  appointed  place  of  worship  at 
Jerusalem,  at  the  usual  and  stated  feasts,  it  is  not  to  be 
taken  so  strictly  and  exclusively,  as  if  he  alone  had  been 
thus  remarkably  religious,  or  was  the  only  happy  one  that 
had  escaped  the  pollution  ;  for  the  contrary  appears  from 
V.  13.  where  Ananias  and  Jonathas  are  mentioned  as  ac- 
companying him  to  Jerusalem,  and  making  their  offerings 
together  at  the  temple  of  the  habitation  of  the  Most  High. 
This  expression,  therefore,  is  to  be  understood  like  that  con- 
cerning Elijah,  1  Kings  xix.  14. 

Having  the  first-fruits  and  tenths  of  increase,  with  that 
which  was  first  shorn  ;  and  them  gave  I  at  the  altar,  to  the 
priests,  the  children  of  Aaron.  Ver.  7.  The  first  tenth  part 
of  all  increase  I  gave  to  the  sons  of  Aaron,  who  ministered 
at  Jerusalem:  another  tenth  part  I  sold  away,  and  went, 
and  spent  it  every  year  at  Jerusalem.  Ver.  8.  And  the  third 
I  gave  unto  them  to  whom  it  was  meet.]  In  these  verses  we 
have  the  regular  method  and  order  for  bringing  unto  God, 
or  his  ministers  the  priests,  those  things  which  were  to  be 
oifered  to  him,  to  the  payment  of  which  the  Jews  were 
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strictly  obliged  ;  as,  the  awapxv,  or  the  oblation,  that  was 
made  out  of  the  fruits  of  the  earth,  particularly  corn  ;  as 
also  the  firstlings,  and  tenths  of  their  flocks,  and  of  the 
wool  of  their  sheep,  which  were  paid  in  kind  to  the  priests 
themselves  at  Uie  temple :  then  the  first  tithe,  called  here 
the  first  tenth  part  of  all  increase,  viz.  of  wine,  oil,  figs, 
and  other  fruits  of  the  earth  ;  this  was  given  unto  the  Le- 
vites,  and  was  always  paid  in  kind.  But  the  learned  differ 
whether  it  was  always  brought  up  to  Jerusalem,  as  some 
assert,  or  paid  unto  the  Levites  in  the  several  cities  of  til- 
lage, as  others  conclude  from  Neh.  x.  37.  The  decimaprima 
or  first  tithe  being  paid,  the  husbandman  paid  out  of  that 
which  remained  the  second  tithe,  the  SivripoStKaBri,  or  the 
second  tenth  part,  as  it  is  here  called;  this  they  might  either 
pay  in  kind,  or  by  way  of  commutation  give  the  worth  of 
it,  which  Tobit  seems  to  have  done ;  this,  whether  in  kind 
or  in  money,  was  brought  up  to  Jerusalem,  and  the  posses- 
sors made  a  kind  of  love-feast  therewith,  unto  which  were 
invited  the  priests  and  Levites.  The  third  tithe,  or,  as  it 
may  be  rendered,  the  tithe  of  the  third  year,  was  called  the 
poor  man's  tithe  ;  this  the  possessor  carried  not  to  Jerusa- 
lem, but  spent  it  at  home  within  his  own  gates  upon  the 
Levites,  the  fatherless,  the  widow,  and  the  poor.  (Deut.xiv. 
28.  xxvi.  12, 13.)  Hence  these  sorts  of  tithes  were  called 
iTTwxoSeicaSaj.  So  that  the  first  and  second  tithes  were  paid 
by  the  husbandman,  the  first,  second,  fourth,  and  fifth  years 
after  the  sabbatical  year;  but  upon  the  third  and  sixth  years 
only  the  first  tithe  was  paid  to  the  Levites,  and  the  second 
was  spent  or  distributed  at  home,  and  given  unto  them  to 
whom  it  was  meet;  i.  e.  to  widows,  orphans,  and  strangers, 
as  Munster's  copy  has  it;  or  for  the  repairs  of  the  house  of 
God,  as  that  of  Fagius.  St.  Chrysostom,  speaking  of  the 
liberal  maintenance  of  the  Levites  among  the  Jews,  has  a 
fine  reflection  on  the  occasion :  "  Observe  (says  he),  how 
much  the  Jews  gave  to  their  priests  and  Levites— as,  first- 
fruits,  tenths,  then  tenths  again,  then  other  tenths,  yet  no 
man  at  that  time  envied  them,  or  said  they  had  or  ate  too 
much."  (Epist.  ad  Philip.) 

Ver.  10.  And  ivhen  we  were  carried  away  captives  to  Ni- 
neveh, all  my  brethren,  and  those  that  were  of  my  kindred, 
did  eat  of  the  bread  of  the  gentiles.  Ver.  11,  But  I  kept 
myself  from  eatingJl  Many  of  them  that  were  carried  away 
by  Tiglath-Pileser,  Shalmaneser,  and  Esar-haddon,  still  re- 
tained the  true  wonship  of  God,  and  observed,  in  a  strange 
land,  the  ordinances  appointed  by  the  law,  and  fell  not  into 
the  idolatrous  usages  and  impieties  of  the  heathens,  among 
whom  they  were  dispersed.  It  is  certain,  from  the  instances 
of  Daniel  and  his  associates,  Eleazar,  the  Maccabees,  and 
others,  (Dan.  i.  8.  Judith  xii.  2,  3.)  that  the  Jews,  from  the 
time  of  their  captivity,  when  they  could  not  avoid  con- 
versing with  the  gentiles,  were  careful  to  abstain,  not  only 
from  things  really  sacrificed  to  idols,  but  from  most  things 
that  came  out  of  gentile  hands ;  because  there  was  a  pre- 
sumption, that  a  part  of  most  kinds,  by  way  of  first-fruits, 
had  been  offered  to  idols;  the  rest  being  by  those  first-fruits 
esteemed  polluted,  as  dedicated  likewise  to  the  idol.  It  ap- 
pears, therefore,  that  they  forbore,  from  such  an  apprehen- 
sion, all  meats  and  drinks  that  came  from  the  gentiles,  or 
to  eat  promiscuously  with  them.  In  particular  the  Jews 
tell  us,  that  Nehemiah,  being  cupbearer  to  the  king,  was 
dispensed  with  from  tasting  or  drinking  the  wine  of  the 
gentiles.     The  like  is  recorded  here  of  Tobit,  who,  though 


by  his  oflSce  of  purveyor  he  was  obliged  to  provide  com, 
and  all  necessaries  for  the  king's  use,  yet  kept  clear  of  all 
defilement,  as  Joseph  did  upon  a  like  occasion  in  Egypt. 
(Gen.  xliii.  32.)  "  The  example  of  Tobit's  resolution  and 
constancy  in  this  particular,  makes  one  to  reflect  with  tears 
(say  Messieurs  of  Port- Royal)  upon  the  weakness  of  Adam, 
who,  being  perfectly  free,  and  the  general  use  of  the  crea- 
tures indulged  him,  yet  could  not  refrain  from  tasting  that 
single  fruit  which  God  had  forbidden  him :  whilst  Tobit,  a 
captive,  deprived  of  all  his  possessions,  in  the  midst  of 
idolaters,  and  even  living  among  Jews,  who  scrupled  not 
occasionally  to  eat  things  forbidden  by  their  law,  preserved 
his  innocence  by  a  religious  abstinence."  (Com.  in  loc.) 

Ver.  12.  Because  I  remembered  God  with  all  my  heart."^ 
Our  version  manifestly  refers  to  the  foregoing  verse,  and 
assigns  his  great  regard  to  God,  as  the  reason  for  Tobit's 
not  eating  forbidden  meats;  and  indeed  this  sense  is  a  very 
just  one,  as  the  ceremonial  law  was  strict  in  this  respect, 
and  had  its  sanction  from  God,  and  was  the  rule  for  every 
Jew's  conduct.  But  there  is  another  sense  of  the  place, 
supported  by  good  authority,  that  because  of  his  great 
piety,  God  gave  him  favour  in  the  sight  of  king  Shalmane- 
ser, referring  to  the  following  verse.  And  thus  the  Vul- 
gate understands  it,  quoniam  memor  fuit  Domini  in  toto 
corde  suo,  Deus  dedit  illi  gratiam  in  conspectu  Salmanassar 
regis.  And  Fagius's  Hebrew  copy  is  to  the  same  effect. 
The  like  is  mentioned  of  Daniel,  i.  9.  But  iioptpij,  in  the 
following  verse,  may  signify  also  an  engaging  mien,  some- 
thing in  his  looks  and  gestures  that  gave  the  king  a  liking 
to  him. 

Ver.  14.  I  went  into  Media,  and  left  in  trust  with  Gabael, 
the  brother  of  Gabrias,  at  Rages  a  city  of  Media,  ten  talents 
of  silver.']  The  Vulgate  intimates,  that  Tobit  lent  this  sum 
to  Gabael,  and  took  his  note  of  hand  for  it ;  but  the  Greek 
and  Hebrew  versions  import,  that  he  only  lodged  it  with 
him,  and  took  a  note  of  its  being  in  his  possession.  And 
indeed  this  seems  most  probable,  as  it  is  here  said,  that  he 
committed  such  a  sum  to  his  trust;  and  ix.  5.  that  Gabael 
brought  out  the  money  in  bags  sealed  up,  upon  Raphael's 
producing  the  hand- writing.  It  may  seem  strange  that  Tobit, 
knowing  Gabael  to  be  poor,  should  lodge  such  a  consider- 
able sum  of  money  with  him  as  ten  talents ;  but  it  is  proba- 
ble that  he  chose  to  deposit  it  at  Rages  in  his  hands,  rather 
than  have  it  with  him  at  Nineveh,  where  it  might  be  in  some 
danger ;  or  possibly  he  might  permit  him  to  traffic  with  it 
upon  a  promissory  note  to  return  it  when  able;  it  being  the 
noblest  instance  of  charity  thus  to  befriend  persons  reduced. 

7'en  talents  of  silver.']  If  one  was  sure  of  the  original 
language,  whether  Hebrew  or  Chaldee,  this  book  was  wrote 
in,  it  would  greatly  help  to  solve  many  difiicultics.  Thus, 
for  instance,  if  the  Hebrew  word  for  talent  1DD  was  sup- 
posed to  be  in  the  original,  it  would  not  necessarily  bear 
the  sense  of  ruXavrov  in  Greek,  but  might  only  signify  the 
largest  piece  of  silver  which  was  in  use  as  money  in  those 
days.  And  thus  I  would  expound  vp^  133  talentum  ar- 
genti,  2  Kings  v.  23.  begged  of  Naaman  by  Gehazi.  It 
might  be,  I  think,  more  properly  rendered  massa,  or  frus- 
tum argenti,  for  so  1J3  signifies  in  its  first  sense,  than  a  ta- 
lent :  unless  it  be  reasonable  to  believe,  that  Gehazi  would 
ask  in  his  master's  name,  for  the  entertainment  of  two  young 
visitants,  between  three  and  four  hundred  pounds  of  our 
money,  or  that  Naaman  would  load  him  with  between  seven 
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andeighthundred  pounds  of  silverin  specie.  But  if  Tobitwas 
wrote  originally  in  Greek,we  must  then  necessarily  expound 
this  place  of  a  talent  properly  so  called,  the  least  of  which 
amounted  to  a  great  sum.  Bishop  Cumberland  computes 
a  Hebrew  talent  of  silver,  at  353Z.  Us.  lOhd.  of  our  money ; 
consequently,  ten  such  talents  amount  to  3535/.  18s.  9d. 
But  then  possibly  this  passage  is  not  to  be  understood  of 
the  Hebrew,  but  only  of  the  Greek  or  Attic  talent,  which 
was  but  half  the  value.  And  as  it  was  nearly  the  same 
with  the  Babylonian  talent,  as  the  learned  say,  it  might  be 
nearly  the  same  with  that  in  use  in  Assyria  and  Media 
too ;  and  this  will  reduce  the  sum  to  one-half  of  the  former, 
viz.  to  17G71. 19s.  4|rf.  of  our  money,  which  was  precisely 
the  worth  of  one  of  the  Attic  lesser  talents.  For  when^o- 
thing  is  added  to  specify  talentum,  say  the  antiquaries, 
then  the  common  or  lesser  Attic  talent  is  always  meant, 
consisting  of  six  thousand  drachmas  of  silver.  If  this 
therefore  be  understood  of  the  lesser  Attic  talent,  the  sum 
will  not  seem  so  improbable,  especially  as  Tobit  had  been 
the  king's  purveyor. 

Ver.  15.  When  Enemessar  was  dead,  Sennacherib  his  son 
reigned  in  his  stead,  whose  estate  was  troubled  that  I  could 
not  go  into  Media.}  From  the  time  of  Pul,  or  Tiglath-Pile- 
ser,  the  Medes  continued  in  subjection  to  the  Assyrians, 
but  under  Sennacherib,  the  Assyrian  monarchy  fell  into 
decay,  either  by  his  imprudence  or  ill  fortune,  or  a  mix- 
ture of  both.  The  Medes  taking  advantage,  it  is  likely,  of 
his  long  and  distant  absence,  or  perhaps  upon  the  news  of 
the  sudden  and  general  destruction  of  his  army,  revolted, 
and  were  never  after  reduced  in  like  manner  to  the  Assy- 
rian yoke,  though  Esar-haddon  in  the  course  of  his  reign 
seems  to  have  been  both  a  valorous  and  fortunate  prince, 
as  well  as  ambitious  of  enlarging  the  empire.  These  are 
the  troubles  which  prevented  Tobit  from  going  into  Media, 
according  to  his  custom,  or  intention.  But  the  Greek,  koi  ai 
6&>l  avTov  i(icart(TTi)(Tci',  will  perhaps  admit  of  another  ren- 
dering ;  viz.  And  the  ways  or  passes  avrov  thither  were 
troubled,  infested,  or  dangerous,  so  that  there  was  no  get- 
ting safely  into  Media.  Munster's  Hebrew  copy  strongly 
confirms  this  interpretation,  Et  clauderentur  propter  bella 
itinera  in  Media,  ut  non  potui  venire  in  terram  Medorum. 
The  margin  offers  a  third  reading,  but  it  carries  not  so  de- 
terminate a  meaning  as  either  of  the  former. 

Ver.  16.  And  in  the  time  of  Enemessar.}  Fagius's  Hebrew 
copy,  theGreeki  and  Syriac,  agree  with  our  version,  but  the 
Vulgate  and  Munster  both  omit  these  words.  And  indeed 
it  may  seem  a  little  preposterous,  after  the  relation  of  Ene- 
messar's  death,  and  Sennacherib's  succeeding,  and  the  ac- 
count of  his  kingdom  being  disturbed  with  civil  commo- 
tions, to  resume  the  account  of  Enemessar.  Calmet  is  ex- 
pressly of  opinion,  that  what  follows  here  of  Tobit's  cha- 
rity regards  the  times  after  Enemessar,  who  had  some  com- 
passion for  the  Israelites,  when  there  were  not  so  many 
public  instances  of  distress;  but  Sennacherib  treated  them 
with  the  utmost  cruelty  and  rigour,  which  gave  Tobit  many 
opportunities  to  shew  his  zeal,  and  exercise  his  charity  to- 
wards his  distressed  brethren. 

Ver.  18.  If  the  king  SemMcherib  had  slain  any  when  he 
was  come  and  fled  from  Judea,  for  in  his  wrath  he  killed 
many,  &c.]  Sennacherib,  after  his  return  to  Nineveh, being 
inflamed  with  rage  for  his  great  misfortune,  in  having  lost 
in  one  night  a  hundred  fourscore  and  five  thousand  of  his 
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men,  by  the  angel  of  the  Lord  smiting  them,  as  if  he  would 
revenge  himself  of  this  accident  upon  his  subjects,  and  par- 
ticularly his  captives,  grew  thenceforth  very  cruel  and  ty- 
rannical in  his  government;  especially  towards  the  Jews, 
numbers  of  whom  he  caused  every  day  to  be  slain  and  cast 
into  the  streets,  in  defiance  of  all  decency  and  the  com- 
mon rights  of  humanity. 

I  buried  them  privily  .  .  .  ]  St.  Ambrose,  speaking  of 
this  charitable  action  of  Tobit's,  says,  "  that  there  is  not  a 
more  excellent  duty  than  to  do  good  to  them  that  cannot 
repay,  and  to  rescue  the  partner  of  our  nature  from  the 
violence  of  the  fowls  of  the  air,  and  the  beasts  of  the  field." 
(Lib.  de  Tob.)  It  was  always  held  an  act  of  justice  and 
mercy  to  bury  the  dead  ;  of  justice,  that  earth  may  be  re- 
stored to  earth,  the  first  mother;  of  mercy,  that  bodies 
might  not  be  exposed  to  savage  violence.  To  want  the 
honour  of  burial,  was  among  the  ancients  held  one  of  the 
greatest  punishments  that  could  be  inflicted  ;  and  with  this 
Jehoiakim,  the  son  of  Josiah,  is  threatened,  Jer.  xxii.  19. 
The  disconsolate  mother  of  Euryalus,  in  the  poet,  is  not  so 
much  grieved  for  the  murder  of  her  son,  as  that  he  should 
be  left  a  prey  to  the  birds  and  beasts.  (JEn.  lib.  ix.)  And 
Mezentius,  in  the  same  writer,  does  not  desire  /Eneas  to 
spare  his  life,  but  earnestly  entreats  him  to  give  him  burial. 
(yEn.lib.  X.)  Turnus  earnestly  entreats  for  the  same  favour 
from^neas.  (iEn.lib.xii.)  The  right  of  sepulture  hath  been 
by  all  nations  reckoned  so  sacred,  that  the  violation  thereof 
hath  been  counted  sacrilege ;  and  how  just  a  thing  it  is  to 
bury  the  dead,  is  intimated  by  the  Latins,  when  they  call 
the  funeral  duties,  jMsto  exequiarum,  or  justafunebria. 

Ver.  21.  And  there  passed  not  five-and-fifty  days,  before 
two  of  his  sons  killed  him.}  Many  copies  read  wEvrj/Kovro, 
or  fifty  only,  from  Sennacherib's  return  to  Nineveh.  Usher 
says,  after  forty-five  days,  ad  A.  M.  3294.  the  time  in  which 
he  places  this  history.  This  latter  account  is  confirmed 
also  by  the  Vulgate.  As  to  Sennacherib's  murder  by  two 
of  his  own  children,  the  following  is  given  by  many  learned 
men,  and  occurs  also  in  Munster's  Hebrew  copy,  as  the 
reason  and  excuse  for  so  wicked  and  barbarous  a  parricide; 
viz.  that  Sennacherib  demanding  of  some  about  him  what 
might  be  the  reason  that  the  God  of  heaven  so  favoured  the 
Jewish  nation,  as  he  had  found  I)y  sad  experience,  he  was 
informed  that  Abraham,  from  whom  they  descended,  sacri- 
ficed unto  him  his  only  son,  which  made  him  so  favour- 
able ever  after  to  his  progeny :  upon  this  he  resolved  to 
sacrifice  to  him  two  of  his  sons,  to  gain  his  favour  and 
protection;  which  Sharezar  and  Adramelech  hearing  of, 
prevented  their  own  death  by  his,  and  fled  into  Armenia,  or 
the  mountains  of  Ararath,  and  his  third  son  reigned  in  his 
stead.  Calmet  says  this  story  is  fabulous,  and  deserves 
little  attention. 

Sarchedonus  his  son  reigned  in  his  stead,  who  appointed 
over  his  father's  accounts,  and  over  all  his  affairs,  Achia- 
charusmy  brother's  son  .  .  .]  The  margin  has  Esar-haddon. 
He  is  called  'AaopSav  by  the  LXX.  a  name  near  akin  to 
Assaradin,  by  which  he  is  styled  in  Ptolemy's  Canon;  as 
also  Sargon,  by  Isaiah,  xx.  1 .  and  the  same  person  with  As- 
napper,  Ezra  iv.  10.  'AvupSiovoQ  and  'S^axtpSovog,  as  diflier- 
ent  copies  have  them,  are  judged  by  Usher  to  be  both  mis- 
'takes.  Some  copies,  instead  of  roij  Trarpoc  aiiTov,  have  rfjc 
jiamXdaQ  avrov,  which  seems  preferable.  The  meaning 
seems  only  to  be.  That  he  was  Sjo«Kijr>)5  ical  itcXoyKTrriQ,  as  fol- 
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lows  in  the  next  verse,  the  latter  part  of  which  can  hardly 
be  excused  from  tautology. 

In  this  chapter  there  are  several  commendable  qualities 
to  be  observed  in  Tobit.  1.  That  when  all  the  tribes  re- 
volted to  idolatry  and  ate  forbidden  meat,  he  was  careful 
to  go  up  to  Jerusalem  to  worship  the  true  God,  in  the  place 
set  apart  by  God  himself.  2.  That  he  did  this  when  he  was 
young,  and  the  example  of  the  generality  of  his  countrymen 
urged  him  to  the  contrary.  3.  That  he,  out  of  a  religions 
regard  to  God's  appointment,  observed  the  stated  anniver- 
sary feasts  and  holy  times  of  the  Jewish  church,  as  the 
Passover,  Pentecost,  and  the  Feast  of  Tabernacles.  4.  He 
was  exact  in  paying  the  several  tithes  and  oblations  to  the 
priests,  and  others  who  were  authorized  to  receive  them. 
5.  His  dutiful  regard  to  his  parents'  instructions  is  very 
observable  in  all  matters  of  moment.  6.  His  great  charity 
to  those  of  his  own  kindred  and  nation,  in  feeding  and 
clothing,  and  even  burying  them  himself,  at  the  hazard  of 
his  own  life  and  safety,  finishes  and  perfects  his  character. 

CHAP.   II. 

Ver.  1.  u!x  GOOD  dinner  was  prepared  me,  in  the  which 
I  sat  down  to  eat.]  'Aviirtaa  tov  <f>aytiv.  Syr.  Cumque  accu- 
buissem  ad  edendum ;  and  Junius,  ^ccumben^  ad  edendum. 
From  this,  and  part  of  ver.  4.  which  the  Vulgate  renders, 
Statimque  exsiliens  de  accubitu  suo,  we  may  conjecture,  that 
in  Tobit's  time  the  posture  of  lying  at  meals  prevailed : 
that  custom  we  know  was  common  in  the  east;  and  after 
that  the  Jews  had  acquaintance  and  dealings  with  the  Ba- 
bylonians, Persians,  and  Syrians,  little  or  no  mention  is 
made  of  sitting  at  meals.    (See  note  on  Judith  xii.  I.').) 

Ver.  2.  And  when  I  saw  abundance  of  meat,  I  said  to  my 
son.  Go,  and  bring  wliat  poor  man  soever  thou  shall  find  out 
of  our  brethren,  who  is  mindful  of  the  Lord,  and,  lo,  I  tarry 
for  thee  .  .  .]  Thus  1  Esd.  ix.  51.  Go  then,  and  eat  the  fat, 
and  drink  the  sweet,  and  send  part  to  them  that  have  nothing, 
for  this  day  is  holy  unto  the  Lord.    And  Eccl.  ix.  16.  the 
wise  man's  advice  is  to  the  same  purpose.  Let  just  meneat 
and  drink  with  thee.    Agreeably  to  what  our  Saviour  says. 
When  thou  makest  a  feast  call  the  poor.  (Luke  xiv.  13.) 
Plutarch  gives  this  extraordinary  character  of  Cymon  the 
Athenian,  avikafi^avi  lovg  wivriTUQ,  SttTrvov  Kofl'  rinipav  t(o 
Sfofiivi^  Trapi^'^v,  in  Vit.  Pericl.  which  is   confirmed  by 
Lactantius,  "  Egentibus  stipem  dedit,  et  pauperes  invita- 
vit."  (Lib.  yi.  9.)  And  every  good  man,  says  he  in  another 
place,  should  do  so,  "  Justi  et  sapientis  viri  domus  non 
illustribus  debet  patere,  sed  humilibus  et  abjectis."  (Lib. 
vi.  12.)    Charity  sets  all  persons,  both  rich  and  poor,  upon 
an  equal  footing,  acknowledging  the  same  God  as  the  com- 
mon parent  and  father  of  all.  This  influenced  Tobit's  con- 
duct on  the  occasion;  and  on  the  same  generous  principle 
and  noble  motive  were  the  agapa,  or  love-feasts,  among  the 
primitive  Christians  founded,  in  which  the  rich  fed  and  re- 
lieved the  poor.     One  sees  from  this  example  of  Tobit, 
that  the  Jews  observed  certain  festival-days,  especially 
those  of  most  note  and  distinction,  which  were  recommended 
to  them  cither  by  some  temporal  or  spiritual  mercy,  and 
accounted  them  holy ;  Festi  dies  Domini,  the  Vulgate  calls 
them.   Secondly,  That  on  these  tliey  had  set  feasts  and  en- 
tertainments, and  fared  better  than  at  other  times,  and  this 
in  compliance  with  the  appointment  of  the  law,  which  on 


certain  occasions  ordered  these  religious  repasts.  (Exod. 
xii.)  Thirdly,  That  on  these  solemn  anniversary  days,  it 
was  the  constant  custom  to  invite  the  poor  and  orphans, 
widows  and  strangers,  or,  if  hindered,  to  send  portions  to 
them. 

Ver.  3.  One  of  our  nation  is  strangled,  and  is  cast  out  in 
the  market-place.]  It  seems  from  this  instance,  as  if  the 
Israelites  were  evil-treated,  and  escaped  little  better  in  the 
time  of  Esar-haddon  than  in  the  former  reign.  Josephus 
mentions  the  like  barbarity,  as  practised  by  the  zealots  on 
their  countrymen ;  and  all  that  the  friends  of  the  deceased 
could  dare  to  do,  was  now  and  then  in  the  dark  to  cast  a 
little  dust  with  their  hands  upon  the  bodies  that  were  ex- 
posed. (De  Bell.  Jud.  lib.  iv.)  No  wonder  that  such  an  in- 
stance of  cruelty  affected  young  Tobias,  who  possessed  his 
father's  tenderness  of  spirit.  It  is  a  sight  indeed  shocking 
to  human  nature,  and  not  only  affronts  man  but  God  him- 
self, in  whose  image  man  is  made.  Homer  informs  us  how 
angry  Jupiter  and  Apollo  were  with  Achilles,  for  abusing 
and  neglecting  to  bury  the  body  of  Hector ;  that  Achilles, 
by  such  an  act  of  inhumanity,  had  lost  all  mercy  and 
modesty. 
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The  very  heathens  counted  this  the  greatest  calamity,  and 
such  as  hindered  the  deceased  from  entering  into  a  state  of 
happiness :  hence  probably  it  was  that  Patroclus,  in  the 
same  poet,  does  so  earnestly  solicit  the  same  stern  hero  to 
bury  him.  The  like  earnest  suit  does  Palinurus  in  Virgil 
put  up  to  ^neas  for  the  same  favour.  Horace  brings  in 
a  dead  corpse,  promising  a  reward  from  Jupiter  to  him  that 
should  cast  some  earth  upon  it ;  but  if  he  should  refuse  to 
do  this  good  work  of  humanity,  that  no  sacrifice  should  be 
able  to  expiate  the  crime.  And  because  want  of  burial  was 
counted  one  of  the  greatest  disgraces  and  punishments  that 
could  be  inflicted  on  the  dead,  hence  self-murderers  were 
debarred  the  privilege  of  interment.  (See  St.  Austin  de 
Cura  pro  mortuis  gerenda,  and  Spelman  de  Sepultnra, 
2  Esd.  ii.  23.) 

Ver.  4.  Tlien  before  I  had  tasted  any  meat,  I  start  up, 
and  took  him  into  a  room  until  the  going  down  of  the  sun. 
Ver.  5.  Then  I  returned  and  washed  myself,  and  ate  my 
meat  in  heaviness.]  "  He  rose  immediately  upon  his  son's 
relation  (says  St  Ambrose)  from  the  entertainment  to  which 
he  had  invited  many  Israelites,  the  children  of  his  people; 
his  piety  would  not  permit  him  to  feed  and  refresh  his  own 
body  as  long  as  the  corpse  of  a  deceased  countryman  and 
brother  lay  publicly  exposed  and  unburied.  Non  putabat 
pium,  ut  ipse  cibum  sumeret,  cum  in  publico  corpus  jaceret 
exanime."  (Lib.  de  Tobia.)  It  has  been  matter  of  inquiry, 
especially  among  the  commentators,  whether  Tobit  himself 
removed  the  dead  body,  and  whether  he  carried  it  to  his 
own  house  or  to  one  in  the  neighbourhood.  His  readiness 
indeed  to  do  such  an  act  of  kindness  appears  from  i.  18. 
But  if  Tobit  was  really  the  person  that  took  up  the  dead 
corpse,  though  he  might  use  the  ceremony  of  washing  him- 
self before  he  returned  to  meat,  as  is  here  aflSrmed  of  him, 
yet  how  could  he  escape  notwithstanding  being  legally  pol- 
luted by  the  touch,  or  forget  what  is  mentioned  Numb.  xix. 
11.  that  he  that  toucheth  a  dead  body,  shall  be  unclean  seven 
days  ?  It  has  therefore  been  thought  more  reasonable  to 
suppose,  both  on  account  of  the  pollution  attending  such 
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an  act,  and  from  the  consideration  of  his  own  safety,  which 
would  have  been  endangered  hereby,  that  he  did  not  in  per- 
son do  this,  but  ordered  the  dead  body  to  be  removed  out 
of  sight  by  others;  or  if  he  did  do  this,  says  Calmet,  we 
mast  suppose  that  he  ate  his  meat  at  his  return  separate, 
and  by  himself;  and  perhaps  by  eating  his  bread  in  heavi- 
Tiess,  the  text  may  seem  to  intimate  his  being  thus  lonely 
and  apart.  And  for  the  like  reasons  they  have  concluded 
that  it  was  carried  to  another's,  and  not  his  own  house. 
Our  version  indeed  leaves  it  at  large,  but  the  Roman  and 
some  other  Greek  copies  expressly  read  iign  oiKrjjua,  in  do- 
muni  quandam,  as  Junius  renders. 

Ver.  6.  Remembering  that  prophecy  of  Amos,  as  he  said. 
Your  feasts  shall  be  turned  into  Tnouming,  and  all  your 
mirth  into  lamentation.  Therefore  I  wept.]  Amos  prophe- 
sied under  the  reign  of  Oziah  king  of  Judah,  and  Jeroboam 
king  of  Israel,  about  fourscore  years  before  the  event  here 
mentioned.  It  appears  from  hence,  that  Tobit  read  the 
Scriptures  with  great  attention,  and  that  he  occasionally 
applied  what  he  read.  Amos  in  the  place  referred  to  either 
foretells  the  misery  of  the  captivity,  in  which  Tobit  and  his 
countrymen  were  involved  under  the  Assyrians,  which 
Tobit  then  saw  and  bewailed  the  accomplishment  of;  or  he 
accommodates  the  words  of  the  prophet  to  their  present 
unhappy  state  and  circumstances,  when,  instead  of  cele- 
brating their  feasts  with  joy  and  gladness,  as  usual  in  their 
own  country,  they  groaned  under  the  yoke  and  tyranny  of 
their  oppressors,  being  denied  even  the  innocent  liberty  and 
commendable  right  of  burying  their  murdered  countrymen, 
without  manifestly  incurring  the  danger  of  their  lives.  A 
spirit  full  of  tenderness  and  sympathy  like  Tobit's,  could 
not  be  insensible  at  such  a  melancholy  juncture;  there- 
flection  on  his  own  danger,  and  the  continual  injuries  his 
brethren  were  exposed  to,  called  forth  his  tears;  but  more 
especially  was  he  grieved,  when  he  considered  the  sins  and 
idolatry  which  had  provoked  God  to  deliver  his  chosen  into 
captivity,  and  to  inflict  such  heavy  judgments  upon  them. 

Ver.  7.  After  the  going  down  of  the  sun,  I  went  and  made 
a  grave,  and  buried  him.  Ver.  8.  But  my  neighbours  mocked 
me,  and  said.  This  man  is  not  yet  afraid  to  be  put  to  death 
for  this  matter  ;  who  fled  away,  and,  yet,  lo,  he  burieth  the 
dead  again.]  To  let  a  corpse  lie  exposed,  putrefying  in 
the  face  of  the  sun,  seemed  so  inhuman,  that  Tobit  chose 
rather  to  hazard  his  own  life,  than  to  endure  such  an  offen- 
sive spectacle ;  and  for  this  the  angel  commends  him, 
(xii.  12.)  and  no  wonder  that  he  thought  himself  concerned 
to  render  the  last  kind  office  to  an  unfortunate  strangled  bro- 
ther, when  even  the  high-priest  among  the  Jews,  though  he 
was  not  to  be  present  in  person  at  the  funeral,  yet  if  by 
chance  he  found  a  dead  corpse,  was  obliged  to  bury  it 
himself.  The  primitive  Christians  were  remarkable  for  the 
like  pious  zeal ;  no  danger  or  threatenings  could  affright 
them  from  doing  this  charitable  office  to  their  deceased 
brethren,  especially  such  who  died  martyrs  for  the  faith. 
The  Roman  clergy,  in  an  epistle  to  them  of  Carthage,  (Epist. 
2.  int.  Epist.  Cypr.)  reckon  it  as  one  of  the  greatest  in- 
stances of  charity,  above  that  of  relieving  the  poor,  or  mi- 
nistering to  the  sick;  and  that  fidelity  in  this  matter  would 
be  highly  acceptable  to  God,  and  rewarded  by  him :  Dio- 
nysius,  bishop  of  Alexandria,  speaking  of  the  plague  that 
reigned  there,  commends  the  Christians  for  carrying  out 
their  dead  brethren,  which  they  cheerfully  did,  notwith- 


standing the  great  danger  that  attended,  it.  St.  Ambrose's 
sentiments  on  this  occeision  are  very  fine  and  moving ;  "  Si 
viventes  operire  nudos  praecipimur,  quanto  magis  debemus 
operire  defunctorum  corpora  ?  Si  viantes  ad  longiora  de- 
ducere  solemus,  quanto  magis  in  illam  aeternam  domum  pro- 
fectos,  unde  jam  non  revertentur  ?  nihil  hoc  officio  praestan- 
tius,  ei  conferre,  qui  tibi  jam  non  potuit  reddere,  vindicare 
a  volatilibus,  vindicare  a  bestiis  consortem  naturae.  Ferae 
banc  humanitatem  defunctis  corporibus  dedisse  produa- 
tur;  homines  negabunt?"  (Cap.  1,  2.) 

Ver.  9.  The  same  night  also  I  returned  from  the  burial, 
and  slept  by  the  wall  of  my  court-yard,  being  polluted.]  St, 
Ambrose  says,  that  he  slept  "  in  cubiculo  suo,"  in  his 
chamber ;  but  it  seems  most  probable,  from  the  accident 
which  is  related  afterward,  that  he  reposed  himself  in  the 
court-yard  by  the  wall  of  the  house,  not  through  fatigue,  as 
if  sleep  had  overtaken  him  just  at  the  entrance  of  his  house, 
nor  on  account  of  the  excessive  heat,  as  the  ancient  Italic 
version  has  it,  but,  as  our  version  intimates,  on  account  of 
his  pollution  from  the  dead  body  which  he  had  just  buried. 
Munster's  Hebrew  copy  says,  that  Tobit  had  prepared  a 
bath  to  purify  himself  withal,  not  being  able  to  employ  the 
means  prescribed  in  the  law,  which  he  intended  to  make 
use  of  the  next  day,  and  so  would  pass  the  night  till  that 
time  out  of  his  house,  as  every  thing  or  person  that  touched 
one  thus  defiled  was  made  impure  thereby. 

Ver.  10.  And  I  knew  not  that  there  were  sparrows  in  tite 
wall,  and  mine  eyes  being  open,  the  sparrows  muted  warm 
dung  into  mine  eyes,  and  a  whiteness  came  in  mine  eyes,  and 
I  went  to  the  physicians,  but  they  helped  me  not.]  I  think  we 
need  not  ask  here  with  the  commentators  whether  Tobit 
slept  with  his  eyes  open  or  shut,  since  the  text  says  ex- 
pressly his  eyes  were  open,  and  his  face  uncovered.  The 
author  of  the  Synopsis,  attributed  to  Athanasius,  mentions 
that  usually  Jjc  titoOsv,  Tobit  slept  with  his  eyes  open,  as 
some  people  are  known  to  do,  particularly  such  as  walk 
in  their  sleep.  If  Tobit's  eyes  were  open,  either  naturally 
or  by  accident  at  this  time,  it  is  easy  then  to  comprehend, 
says  Calmet,  how  the  dung  of  swallows  might  occasion  the 
accident  here  mentioned ;  for  the  excrement  of  these  birds, 
according  to  some  naturalists,  (Pliny,  lib.  xi.  cap.  37.  Ges- 
ner.  Hist.  Anim.  lib.  iii.)  is  extremely  hot  and  acrimonious, 
and  may  cause  blindness  by  falling  in  the  eye,  and  occasion- 
ing an  inflammation  there;  and  though  the  seciet  seems 
not  to  have  been  known  to  the  Assyrian  physicians,  as  they 
are  here  called,  yet  later  times  have  found  out  a  successful 
method  to  remove  this  obstacle  of  vision,  by  the  dexterity 
of  couching.  As  to  the  remedy  which  Raphael  employed  to 
restore  Tobit's  sight,  which  this  place  prepares  us  for,  we 
will  consider  whether  it  could  naturally  produce  such  an 
effect  when  we  come  to  that  chapter. 

Moreover  Achiacharus  did  nourish  me,  until  I  went  into 
Elymais.]  The  commentators  are  divided,  whether  this  is  to 
be  understood  of  father  or  son ;  if  it  respects  either,  most 
probably  Tobit  himself  is  meant,  as  he  continues  to  speak 
in  the  first  person.  The  sense  is.  That  Achiachar  took  care 
of  Tobit  under  this  infirmity,  till  he  (Achiachar)  went  into 
Elymais,  whither  he  seems  to  have  gone  when  he  was  in  dis- 
grace, and  deprived  of  his  place  and  dignity,  (ch.  xiv.)  It 
appears  from  some  parts  of  this  history,  (ch.  xi.  xiv.)  that 
Tobit  continued  at  Nineveh  till  his  death :  the  true  reading, 
therefore,  I  presume  to  be  inopivOn,  which  Drusius  and  Gro- 
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tius  both  prefer,  and  Junius  renders  accordingly,  Achikar 
vero  aluit  me,  donee  profectus  essel  in  Elymaida.  Tlicre 
seems  to  be  the  like  mistake  in  the  LXX.  Psal.  vi.  7.  where 
lvakaiu)Qx\v  should  be  rather  indkaMQn,  to  answer  to  the 
Hebrew. 

Ver.  11.  And  my  wife  Anna  did  take  women's  works  to  do.] 
Tobit  was  at  this  time  extremely  poor,  and  maintained  by 
his  nephew  Achiachar.  It  may  seem  surprising  that  Tobit, 
who  before  had  lived  in  good  condition,  should  fall  so  soon 
into  a  state  of  poverty:  but  it  may  be  observed  of  this  holy 
man,  that  he  did  much  alms,  and  was  continually  employed 
in  some  instance  or  other  of  charity,  till  Sennacherib  de- 
prived him  of  the  place  and  employment  which  he  had  in 
the  court  of  Shalmaneser:  the  ten  talents  left  in  trust  with 
Gabael  he  could  not  recover,  not  being  able  to  go  into 
Media  through  the  troubles  of  the  times;  he  had  been  at 
considerable  expense  to.o  for  advice  and  help  under  the 
misfortune  of  blindness,  and  had  doubtless  suffered  great 
loss  and  injury  for  his  care  in  burying  the  dead,  by  a  severe 
persecution  on  that  account.  AH  these  joined  together ; 
viz.  his  having  lost  his  employment,  bestowing  much  alms, 
suffering  great  oppression  and  loss,  and  the  expenses  in- 
curred for  the  recovery  of  his  sight,  were  such  drawbacks, 
as  will  sufiSciently  explain  the  alteration  in  Tobit's  circum- 
stances; and  hence  we  may  account  for  his  wife  taking  in 
work,  and  being  necessitated  to  seek  out  an  employment 
for  her  livelihood  and  subsistence. 

Ver.  14.  She  replied  upon  me,  Where  are  thine  alms,  and 
thy  righteous  deeds?  Behold,  thou  and  all  thy  works  are 
known.]  Tobit,  who  adhered  strictly  to  justice,  and  whose 
maxim  was,  do  uprightly  all  thy  life  long,  and  follow  not 
the  ways  of  unrighteousness,  (iv.  5.)  thinking  such  a  present 
as  a  kid  not  usual,  above  the  common  wages,  suspected 
that  the  distressed  circumstances  they  were  in  put  her  upon 
stealing  it,  and  reproached  her  accordingly  with  it.  Upon 
this  she  upbraids  him  with  his  tenderness  of  conscience, 
and  the  little  good  it  had  done  him.  "  You  need  indeed 
reproach  me,  behold  your  disgrace  is  known  to  every  body; 
the  charities  which  you  have  exercised  all  your  life  long 
profit  you  nothing,  they  have  not  kept  you  from  blindness, 
which  deprives  you  of  all  comfort.  You  had  fine  hopes 
that  living  so  piously  you  could  not  fail  to  be  prosperous 
and  happy,  and  that  serving  God  he  would  most  certainly 
repay  thee,  (iv.  14.)  But  where  are  your  alms  and  righte- 
ous deeds  now,  that  they  stand  you  in  no  stead  ?  Have  they 
kept  blindness  or  adversity  from  you?  Have  not  your  ex- 
cessive and  indiscreet  charities  brought  us  to  the  distressed 
condition  we  are  now  in?"  Fugius  and  Munster  thus  ex- 
pound, and  Cyprian  comprises  all,  when  he  says,  "  Ubi  sunt 
justitiajtuaj?  Eccequaepateris."(Dc  Mortal.)  This  reproach 
from  his  wife,  and  raillery  upon  his  religious  disposition, 
who  might  rather  have  been  expected  sweetly  to  have  ad- 
ministered consolation  to  him  under  his  misfortunes ;  this 
taunting  behaviour  to  him,  from  one  so  nearly  allied  to  him, 
was  almost  as  insupportable  to  him  as  his  blindness.  It 
reminds  one  of  that  of  Job's  friends,  or  rather  of  his  wife's 
behaviour  to  him  under  his  aflliction ;  Dost  thou  still  retain 
thine  integrity?  Curse  God,  and  die,  (ii.  9.)  as  our  version 
briefly  has  it ;  but  in  that  of  the  EXX.  we  see  her  outrageous 
temper  more  at  large.  The  Vulgate  here  uses  this  very  com- 
parison, Hanc  tentationem  idea  permisit  Deus  evenire  illi,  ut 
posteris  daret  exemplum  patientice  ejus,  sicut  et  sancti  Job. 


St.  Austin  thus  draws  the  parallel,  reflecting  upon  the  dif- 
ferent conduct  of  this  couple :  •*  How  miserable  is  his  con- 
dition thought  who  wants  the  blessing  of  sight !  When  such 
a  sad  spectacle  appears,  censorious  and  ill-natured  per- 
sons presently  say.  He  has  committed  some  great  crime, 
and  God  was  angry  and  displeased  with  him.  In  this  sort 
of  strain  Tobit's  wife  insulted  her  husband ;  the  good  man 
exclaims  upon  the  subject  of  the  kid,  from  a  conceived 
jealousy  of  its  being  stolen ;  his  wife  replies  upon  him  with 
great  warmth.  And  what  is  all  your  righteous  dealing  come 
to  ?  How  blind  was  the  woman,  and  how  enlightened  her 
husband !  The  one  enjoyed  the  outward  benefit  of  the  sun, 
and  the  other  tlje  inward  light  of  justice  and  the  blessed 
fruits  of  the  Spirit;  and  can  there  be  any  doubt  which  of 
these  illuminations  to  prefer?" 

CHAP.   III. 

Ver.l.  J.  HEN  I  being  grieved,  did  weep,  and  in  sorrow 
prayed,  saying — Punish  me  not  for  my  sins  and  ignorances.] 
The  foregoing  chapter  concluded  with  Tobit's  wife's  taunts, 
proceeding,  no  doubt,  from  his  suspecting  her  honesty, 
which  will  in  some  measure  plead  her  excuse.  In  this  we 
have  a  farther  instance  of  his  good  disposition,  and  parti- 
cular sweetness  of  temper ;  he  does  not  return  railing  for 
railing,  but  silently,  and,  as  it  should  seem  from  the  latter 
end  of  ver.  17.  in  some  retired  place  from  the  house,  he 
pours  forth  his  complaints  to  God,  of  the  great  injustice 
done  him,  but  confesses  at  the  same  time,  in  the  spirit  of 
humility,  that  his  sins  had  deserved  a  worse  treatment. 
Sins  and  ignorances  are  here  synonymous,  and  so  the 
oriental  versions  generally  render  them;  and  thus  also 
ayvoijjua  is  used  often  by  the  Hellenistic  writers.  (See 
Numb.  xii.  11.  Judith  v.  20.  Ecclus.xxiii.  2,  3.  1  Esd.  viii. 
77.  1  Mace.  xiii.  39.  Heb.  ix.  7.) 

Ver.  5.  And  now  thy  judgments  are  many  and  true,  deal 
with  me  according  to  my  sins.]  How  is  this  consistent  with 
ver.  3.  where  it  is  said.  Punish  me  not  for  my  sins  and  ig- 
norances ?  there  seems  some  omission  or  mistake  here,  pro- 
bably the  negative  particle  is  wanting ;  the  Vulgate  takes 
no  notice  of  this  sentence  :  Fagius's  Hebrew  copy  has  quite 
a  contrary  sense.  Nee  facias  nobis  juxta  iniquifates  nostras, 
et  iniquitates  patruni  nostrorum  ;  and  Munster's,  Ne  quteso 
retribuas  mihi  juxta  iniquitates  meas,  &c.  the  Geneva  ver- 
sion affords  a  new  sense,  and  a  good  one.  And  now  thou 
hast  many  and  just  causes  to  do  with  me  according  to  my 
sins.  Our  translation,  I  think,  hath  wrongly  followed  the 
Complut.  in  reading  irolnaov,  whereas  Alex.  Aid.  Vat. 
Syr.  and  the  older  Latin  versions,  read  noii^aai,  and  so  the 
sense  and  translation  will  be  plain,  and  more  agreeable. 
Grotius  thinks  the  true  reading  may  be,  iK  t/it  Trohiaov,  tolle 
me  de  rebus  humanis  ;  but  as  this  sense  follows  in  the  next 
verse  immediately,  it  seems  not  agreeable  to  this  place. 

Ver.  6.  Command  my  spirit  to  be  taken  from  me,  that  I 
may  be  dissolved,  and  become  earth  ;  for  it  is  profitable  for 
me  to  die,  rather  than  to  live.]  The  Vulgate  omits  what  fol- 
lows, and  finishes  the  verse  here.  Tobit  begs  of  God,  the 
sovereign  Disposer  of  life  and  death,  to  set  him  free  from 
the  prison  of  the  body  :  and  in  this  sense  of  dying,  or  de- 
parting out  of  this  life,  we  find  awokxiui  frequently  used  in 
Scripture  and  profane  authors.  (See  ver.  13.  and  Luke  ii. 
29.)  The  term  dissolution,  confirms  the  distinction  of  the 
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soul  from  the  body,  the  latter  returning  to  earth,  and  the 
former  continuing  in  a  state  of  separation,  even  in  hades, 
or  the  everlasting  place,  domits  statuta  omni  viventi,  as  Fa- 
gius  expounds  here.  There  is  nothing  more  common  even 
in  Scripture,  than  for  the  saints,  under  great  tribulation,  to 
express  a  tadium,  or  loathing  of  life.  Holy  Job,  grieved 
with  the  unjust  reproaches  of  his  friends,  the  insults  of  his 
wife,  and  various  assaults  from  Satan,  in  the  bitterness  of 
fais  soul  cries  put.  My  soul  chooseth  strangling,  and  death 
rather  than  my  life.  I  loathe  it ;  I  would  not  live  ahvays,  (vii. 
15, 16.)  When  the  prophet  Elijah  was  persecuted  by  wicked 
Jezebel,  he  asks  it  of  God  as  a  favour,  that  he  might  die.  It 
is  enough  now,  O  Lord,  take  away  my  life:  (1  Kings  xix.4.) 
and  St.  Paul,  that  through  trouble  he  was  pressed  out  of 
measure,  above  strength :  ut  tcederet  eumvitce,  says  the  Vul- 
gate. It  is  therefore  not  at  all  surprising,  that  Tobit,  under 
the  misfortune  of  poverty  and  blindness,  insulted  and  re- 
flected on  by  his  wife  and  friends  for  the  good  deeds  of  his 
past  life,  should  desire  to  die,  and  thereby  be  freed  from  the 
unjust  scandal  cast  upon  him  ;  but  it  is  observable,  that 
he  introduces  this  request  to  God  with  submission  to  his 
will,  who  knew  best  what  was  most  for  his  advantage. 

Ver.7.  In  Ecbatane,  a  city  of  Media.']  The  Vulgate  and 
the  old  English  translations  have  here  Rages,  a  city  of  Media, 
contrary  to  vii.  1.  If  Sara  lived  at  Rages,  then  Gabael 
and  Sara  would  have  been  in  the  same  city,  nor  would 
there  have  been  any  occasion  to  have  gone  from  Ecbatane 
thither,  as  is  mentioned  ix.  2.  As  certain  therefore  as  Ra- 
phael went  to  Rages,  so  certain  also  is  it  that  Sara  did  not 
live  there. 

Ver.  8.  Asmodeus  the  evil  spirit.]  Some  will  have  it,  that 
Asmodeus  is  so  called  from  the  place  which  he  chiefly 
haunted,  a  regno  Medorum,  ubi  dominabatur,  and  to  be  the 
same  with  the  prince  of  Persia,  Dan.  x.  13.  (Jerom.  in 
loc.  et  Cassian.  in  CoUat.)  but  more  probably  this  is  a 
Hebrew  name,  signifying  a  destroyer,  evil  spirits  delight- 
ing in  mischief,  and  leading  them  that  worship  them  into 
perdition  ;  hence  almost  all  plagues,  ordinary  and  extraor- 
dinary, were  attributed  to  them.     And  it  is  worth  observ- 
ing, that  the  names  of  the  devil  and  evil  spirits  in  Scripture, 
have  all  a  relation  to  the  mischief  they  do,  or  occasion  ; 
thus  Lev.  xvii.  7.  they  are  called  m^ytt?,  frightful,  or,  as 
others  render,  lustful  as  goats ;  Deut.  xxxii.  17.  On\lf,  de- 
stroyers, as  here ;  ]tOty,  an  adversary,  Job  i.  6. ;  8ta/3oXoc,  a 
calumniator.  Matt.  iv.  8. ;  ixOphc,  an  enemy.  Matt.  xiii.  39. ; 
dv^pwiroicTovoe,  John  viii.  44.;  avT(8(Koe,  1  Pet.viii.;  'AjSaSSoiv, 
or  'AiroXXuwv,  Rev.  ix.  11.  the    destroyer:  the   same  ac- 
cording to  some  with  Apollo,  the  famous  god  of  the  hea- 
thens, whose  image  accordingly  is  represented  with  ar- 
rows in  its  hands,  prepared  for  slaughter  and  de.struction  ; 
and,  lastly,  icaT?Vyopoc,  an  accuser.  Rev.  xii.  10.     Accord- 
ing to  the  notion  of  the  Hebrews,  there  were  also  evil  an- 
gels or  genii,  whereof  some  presided  over  one  vice,  and 
some  over  another,  insomuch  that  there  are  demons  of 
avarice,  demons  of  pride,  and  demons  of  impurity,  each  en- 
deavouring to  ensnare  persons  with  a  complexional  tempt- 
ation.    The  Vulgate  insinuates,  that  the  seven  husbands 
who  met  with  their  fate  the  very  day  of  their  marriage,  were 
killed   by  the  demon  Asmodeus,  because  lust  was  their 
chief  motive ;  for  thus  Raphael,  according  to  that  version, 
(vi.  17, 18.)  explains  that  accident,  Ostendam  tibi  quibus 
pravalere  potest  damonium;   hi  natnque  qui  conjugium 


ita  suscipiunf,  ut  Deum  a  se  et  a  sua  mente  excludant,  et 
su(B  libidini  ita  vacent,  sicut  equus  et  mulus,  quibus  non  est 
intellectus,  habet  dcemonium  potestatem  super  eos.  Gro- 
tius  supposes,  that  the  pretended  Asmodeus  here,  was  only 
some  ill  quality  attending  Sara's  body,  which  had  proved 
mortal  to  her  other  husbands ;  but  that  Tobias,  by  using 
such  fumigations  as  were  prescribed  in  that  case,  not  only 
preserved  himself  from  the  fate  of  the  rest,  but  cured  his 
wife  likewise  of  a  malady  that  was  unknown  to  physic,  and 
therefore  ascribed  (as  the  custom  of  the  Jews  was,  Luke 
xi.  14.  Matt.  ix.  32.  with  every  distemper  they  could  not 
cure)  to  the  operation  of  the  devil.  Hence,  or  on  account 
of  this  bodily  infirmity,  he  conjectures,  she  is  reproached  in 
the  words  following  by  her  father's  maids,  as  aTroirviyovaa 
Toiig  avdpai:.    (See  Dissertation.) 

Thou  hast  had  already  seven  husbands,  neither  wast  thou 
named  after  any  of  them.]  All  of  them  being  killed  by  the 
evil  spirit  before  the  consummation  of  marriage.  It  may 
perhaps  seem  surprising,  that  Sara  should  have  such  a  suc- 
cession of  suitors,  when  matching  with  her  was  by  expe- 
rience found  so  very  dangerous :  the  reason  that  induced 
them  was  probably  her  beauty,  or  portion  of  inheritance,  or 
pretended  nearness  of  relation.  And  what  seems  to  have 
hastened  their  fate  was,  either  their  immoderate  lust,  void 
of  all  fear  of  God,  or  religious  sense  of  the  matrimonial  in- 
stitution, or  the  illegality  of  their  claim.  A  learned  writer 
indeed  thinks,  that  the  Jews  allude  to  this  history  of  Sara, 
when  they  speak  of  seven  brethren  that  had  all  been  mar- 
ried to  one  wife,  Mark  xii.  20.  (See  Whist.  Auth.  Rec. 
vol.  ii.)  But  this  seems  a  fanciful  conceit,  as  in  this  history 
no  mention  is  made  or  intimation  given  of  any  such  near 
relation ;  and  from  that  in  the  gospels  it  may,  I  think,  be 
gathered,  that  each  of  the  husbands  cohabited  with  the  wo- 
man at  least  for  a  time,  which  docs  not  suit  this  account  in 
Tobit :  and  in  reality  Sara  had  eight  husbands,  including 
Tobias,  whereas  seven  only  are  mentioned  in  the  gospels, 
and  then  the  woman,  surviving  all  of  them,  died  also,  which 
does  not  seem  clear  of  Sara,  especially  as  Tobias  died  in 
such  an  advanced  age,  as  a  hundred  and  seven-and-twenty 
years  old,  (xiv.  14.) 

Ver.  9.  Wherefore  dost  thou  beat  us  for  them?  If  they  be 
dead,  go  thy  ways  after  them.]  All  the  Greek  copies  place 
the  interrogation  as  our  version  does,  pointing  the  passage 
thus,  Ti  r]fiug  fitKrriyoig  Tnpl  aiirwv ;  d  airiOavov,  jSoSt^s  fiir  aii- 
Twv.  But  Junius  conjectures  it  ought  to  be  placed  in  this 
manner,  rl rifiag fiaariyoXs  irtpl  avrwv  tl  airiOavov;  i.  e.  Why  by 
your  blows  do  you  revenge  upon  us  the  death  of  your  hus- 
bands? And  indeed  the  versions  both  of  Fagius  and  Mun- 
ster  confirm  this  latter  construction. 

Ver.  10.  Wlien  she  heard  these  things  she  was  very  sorrow- 
ful, so  that  she  thought  to  have  strangled  herself]  'EXvttuOii 
tT(j>6Spa  wars  aTTuy^aa^ai.  Our  yersion  manifestly  implies, 
that  she  had  actually  thoughts  of  strangling  herself.  But 
though  it  is  certain  that  grief  does  sometimes  put  persons 
upon  desperate  courses,  yet  that  any  such  rash  resolution 
was  entered  into  here,  as  to  design  actually  to  make  away 
with  herself,  does  not  appear,  but  rather  the  contrary;  for 
the  history  informs  us,  that  she  not  only  suppressed  such 
a  thought,  but  condemned  such  a  fact,  as  what  would  btlng 
great  reproach  to  her  family,  being  the  ordinary  and  com- 
mon punishment  of  great  malefactors.  On  her  father's  . 
account  too,  whose  death  it  would  probably  occasion  or 
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hasten,  she  rejects  such  an  intention ;  and,  lastly,  one  ^vho 
appears  so  religious  and  well-disposed,  cannot  be  suspected 
of  any  such  wicked  design  as  self-murder,  which  would  be 
inconsistent  with  her  general  character,  and  the  resignation 
which  she  expresses  to  the  will  of  God.  Others  therefore 
think  that  the  words,  IXvin'tOit  <r^o£pa  S)<rrf  diray^aa^ai,  do  not 
mean  any  premeditated  design  of  strangling  herself,  but 
that  she  was  so  concerned  at  the  reflections  cast  on  her,  and 
grieved  so  extremely,  as  to  fall  into  so  deep  a  melancholy, 
as  to  be  in  a  manner  suiTocated  and  strangled  as  it  were  by 
it,  according  to  that  of  Ovid,  "  Strangulat  inclusus  dolor." 
The  consequence  of  which  unhappy  state  of  mind  was,  her 
wishing  herself  dead.  (See  Hammond  on  Matt,  xxvii.)  And 
thus  the  words,  aTn'r/KaTo  leai  awiOavt,  2  Sam.  xvii.  23.  may 
not  improperly  be  understood ;  for  Ahithophel,  according 
to  the  sense  of  the  most  learned  rabbins,  did  not  hang  him- 
self, but  was  stifled  with  grief.  And  so,  where  St.  Mat- 
thew, speaking  of  the  death  of  Judas,  xxvii.  5.  says,  oTreX- 
flwvafl-»^7SaTo,  very  judicious  interpreters  expound  it,  of  his 
being  suffocated  by  grief,  by  a  disease  called  ayxovri,when 
a  man  in  a  violent  fit  of  spleen  or  melancholy  is  strangled, 
and  sometimes  bursts  with  it;  which,  according  to  St  Pe- 
ter's exposition.  Acts  i.  18.  seems  to  have  been  Judas's  case. 

Ver.  11.  Then  she  prayed  towards  the  window^]  i.  e.  Of 
the  upper  room  or  oratory,  which  opened  towards  Jerusa- 
lem. Munster's  Hebrew  copy  has.  She  prayed  before  the 
Lord;  i.e.  towards  his  sanctuary  at  Jerusalem.  The  Vul- 
gate is  more  explicit,  Perrexit  in  superius  cubiculum  domAs 
stuB,  et  tribus  diebus,  et  tribus  noctibus  non  manducavit 
neque  bibit,  sed  in  lacrymis  persistens  deprecabatur  Deum, 
Ut  ab  isto  improperio  liberaret  earn. 

Ver.  12.  And  now,  O  Lord,  I  set  mine  eyes  and  my  face 
towards  thee,  and  say.  Take  me  out  of  the  earth.]  Elirov 
inokvaai  fie  otto  ttiq  y^f.  Our  version  is  not  very  accurate 
here,  it  would  be  better  rendered  imperatively.  And  now, 
OLord,  command  or  speak,  elnov,  that  I  may  be  taken  from 
the  earth,  and  hear  no  more  reproaches,  like  sTrtra^ov 
hrij3\i\Pai  i-rr'  ifii,  ver.  15.  (see  also  viii.  7.)  The  old  Latin 
version  accordingly  has,  Jube  me  jam  dimitti.  The  Syriac, 
indeed,  countenances  the  other  rendering ;  and  it  may  seem 
to  have  some  support  from  Isa.  xxxviii.  10, 11.  With 
respect  to  the  manner  of  expression  here,  and  other  places 
of  the  apocryphal  writings,  it  may  be  pertinent  to  observe, 
that  what  in  pure  Greek  would  be  very  singular,  becomes 
just  and  natural,  considered  either  as  the  translation  of 
Chaldee  or  Hebrew,  or  as  the  writing  of  a  Hebrew  author 
nsed  to  Hebrew  tautology,  and  to  that  most  peculiar  mood, 
hiphil. 

Ver.  13.  That  I  may  hear  no  more  the  reproach.]  Teren- 
tins  Christianus  introduces  Sara  thus  lamenting  and  expos- 
tulating : — 

"  Nam  quid  tandem  est,  quod  in  hac  vita  diutius 
Esse  velim,  aut  cur  non  malim  extemplo  abolerier  1 
Quoquo  vorsum  foras  prospicio,  passim  irrideor 
Misera,  ac  conspuor  ab  omnibus.     Imo,  quod  est  longe 

crndelius, 
Cuncti  me  ut  portentum  execrantur,  horrent  ut  veneficam. 
Quin  et  diris  ut  parricidam  devovent .  .  .  et  nomen  com- 

mutant  mibi. 
Pro  Sara  appcllantes  Zaram  :  videlicet  parricidii 
Facinus  exprobrantes."  (In  Tob.  act.  i.) 


Ver.  14.  Thou  knowest,  Lord,  that  I  am  pure  from  all  sin 
with  man.]  The  Vulgate  is  more  full  and  explicit,  Tu  scis, 
Domine,  quia  nunquam  concupivi  virum,  et  mundam  servavi 
animam  meam  ab  omni  concupiscentia.  Nunquam  cum  lu- 
dentibus  miscui  me,  neque  cum  his  qui  in  levitate  ambulant, 
participem  me  prabui.  'Anaprtifia  here  relates  to  the  sin  or 
offence  against  chastity  in  particular,  and  thus  many  inter- 
preters understand  i/uapruXoc,  Luke  vii.37.  (Sec  also  John 
viii.  11.)  And  in  this  impure  sense  peccare  is  used  by  the 
Latins,  especially  the  poets. 

Ver.  15.  Neither  any  near  kinsman,  nor  any  son  of  his 
alive,  to  whom  I  may  keep  myself  for  a  wife.]  i.  e.  Her  father 
had  no  son  to  inherit  his  substance,  nor  any  near  kinsman 
or  relation,  neither  brother,  nor  brother's  son,  to  whom,  as 
the  law  required,  she  might  dispose  of  herself  in  marriage. 
Agreeably  to  this  the  writer  of  Judith's  history  says,  that 
her  husband  was  not  only  of  the  same  tribe,  but  of  the  same 
family  also.  For  the  women  of  Israel,  who  had  no  brothers 
of  the  same  blood,  were  enjoined  by  the  law  of  Moses  to 
marry  the  next  of  kin.  As  appears  particularly  in  the  case 
of  the  daughters  of  Zelophehad,  (Numb,  xxxvi.)  who  were 
confined  not  only  to  the  same  tribe  of  their  father,  but  also 
to  the  very  family  of  that  tribe  :  and  the  reason  there  given 
is,  that  the  inheritance  of  the  father  should  not  pass  unto 
strangers.  A  wise  provision,  not  only  for  preserving  the 
tribes,  but  the  several  families  likewise  entire. 

Ver.  16.  So  the  prayers  of  them  both  were  heard  before 
the  majesty  of  the  great  God.]  See  Titus  ii.  13.  where  there 
is  the  like  expression.  Some  copies  have  only  rov  fityaXov, 
which  seems  an  omission.     In  the  Alexandrian  MS.  'Pa- 
<pafi\  is  wrongly  joined  to  it,  which  proper  name  ought  to 
begin  the  next  verse,  as  in  our  translation.  It  may  be  asked, 
how  what  is  here  said,  that  the  prayers  of  them  both  were 
heard  before  God,  can  be  true  ?  for  both  of  them  prayed  to 
God,  if  it  was  his  good  pleasure,  that  he  would  remove 
them  from  a  world  where  they  saw  religion  reviled  and  in- 
nocence oppressed ;  and  yet  one  of  these  lived  to  a  very 
advanced  age,  and  the  other  probably  very  long  with  To- 
bias, as  it  appears  in  the  sequel  of  the  history.    To  this  it 
may  be  answered,  that  it  is  true  that  both  of  them  were 
heard ;  not  that  they  obtained  precisely  the  very  particular 
they  asked,  but  God,  at  their  request,  granted  what  was 
more  for  their  benefit:  he  did  not  indeed  take  life  from 
them,  but  he  made  it  more  easy  and  agreeable.     Or  thus, 
that,  as  they  were  entirely  resigned  to  the  will  and  deter- 
mination of  God,  their  prayers  were  so  efiectually  heard, 
that  his  good  pleasure  accomplished  in  them  what  was 
most  for  his  own  glory.    This  example,  as  the  Port-Royal 
comment  well  observes,  afifords  excellent  matter  of  instruc- 
tion, assuring  us,  "  that  if  we  pray  as  Tobit  and  Sara  did, 
with  a  spirit  of  humility  and  submission,  our  prayers  shall 
not  be  rejected ;  and,  though  perhaps  we  may  not  be  an- 
swered at  the  time  or  in  the  manner  we  expected  and  wished 
for,  we  shall  in  another  way,  that  may  be  more  advantageous 
and  better  for  us,  and  more  agreeable  to  what  he  designs 
us  for.    And  thus  it  is  observable  it  happens  often  in  life, 
that  one  prays  to  God  for  health,  another  for  sight,  a  third 
for  hearing,  without  obtaining  their  particular  request ;  and 
yet,  if  their  prayer  is  with  faith  and  a  pious  resignation,  it 
may  truly  be  affirmed,  that  their  prayers  are  heard  of  God, 
who,  foreseeing  some  danger  or  misapplication  of  those  fa- 
culties, that  the  blessing  of  health  will  be  abused,  or  sight 
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an  inlet  to  temptations  and  final  ruin,  exchanges  the  object 
of  their  wishes  for  a  better,  and,  instead  of  granting  what 
would  prove  matter  of  offence  to  them,  bestows  on  them, 
in  a  manner  wholly  spiritual,  what  his  wisdom  sees  best 
and  most  convenient  for  their  everlasting  interest."  (In  loc.) 

Ver.  17.  And  Raphael  was  sent  to  heal  them  both.]  The 
introducing  Raphael,  a  name  no  where  mentioned  in  Scrip- 
ture, as  the  ministering  angel  for  the  purposes  here  men- 
tioned, has  been  objected  against  this  history.  But  this  de- 
serves little  attention;  for,  1.  This  name  may  as  inoffen- 
sively be  used  as  Gabriel  and  Michael  are  by  the  sacred 
penmen.  2.  As  part  of  Raphael's  commission  was  to  heal 
Tobit's  blindness,  the  name  of  this  angel  was  particularly 
proper  to  be  used,  as  being  expressive  of  the  business  itself; 
for  Raphael  signifies  one  that  healeth  from  God,  and  in 
Munster's  version  he  is  called  jprincejps  etprceses  sanitatum. 
When  God  would  cure  any  sick  person,  says  St.  Jerome, 
he  sends  the  archangel  Raphael,  one  of  the  seven  spirits  be- 
fore his  throne,  to  accomplish  the  cure;  Ille  minister  cura- 
tionis,  Deus  autor  sanitatis;  hoc  videlicet  nomitiis  interpre- 
tatione  significante,  quod  in  Deo  sit  medicina  vera.  (Dan.  viii.) 
Some  will  have  the  angel  that  went  down  at  certain  seasons 
to  move  the  waters  of  the  pool,  (John  v.  4.)  for  the  cure  of 
the  distempered,  to  be  Raphael.  And  in  allusion  to  this 
history  of  Tobit,  probably,  says  Calmet,  he  is  invoked  as 
the  patron  of  the  sick  and  guide  of  the  traveller.  3.  Such 
an  exalted  spirit  was  proper  to  be  opposed  to  and  to  sub- 
due the  evil  fiend  Asmodeus,  which  will  in  some  measure 
satisfy  the  inquiry,  why  such  a  distinguished  angel  was  in- 
troduced here. 

And  Sara,  the  daughter  ofRaguel,  came  down  from  her 
upper  chamber. '\  Where  probably  she  had  been  praying : 
and  so  Fagius  expounds  it,  Sara  descendit  e  ccenaculo,  in 
quo  oraverat.  It  seems  to  have  been  customary  among  the 
devout  persons  of  the  Jewish  nation,  of  both  sexes,  to  set 
apart  some  upper  room  for  their  oratories,  where  they  might 
attend  the  business  of  prayer  without  noise  or  disturbance. 
(See  Dan.  vi.  10,  Acts  i.  16.)  Or  this  might  be  a  sort  of 
gynteceum,  where  she  sat  at  work;  for  it  was  the  custom  of 
the  early  times  to  assign  the  uppermost  rooms  to  the  women, 
that  they  might  be  farther  removed  from  interruption  in  their 
employment:  accordingly  Penelope  in  the  Odyssey  mounts 
up  into  a  garret,  and  there  sits  to  her  business.  So  Priam 
had  chambers  for  the  ladies  of  his  court,  under  the  roof  of 
bis  palace.  (II.  vi.)  Munster's  Hebrew  copy  and  the  Syriac 
begin  the  next  chapter  with  this  verse. 

CHAP.    IV. 

Ver.  3.  ItLY  son,  despise  not  thy  motJier,  hut  honour  her 
all  the  days  of  thy  life.]  The  son  of  Sirach  presses  the  same 
duty  very  strongly,  and  by  a  variety  of  reasons  asserts  the 
reverence  due  to  parents.  (Ecclus.  iii.)  With  respect  to 
the  mother,  whose  authority  is  generally  less  regarded,  he 
urges  filial  obedience,  from  the  consideration  here  insisted 
on;  viz.  the  sorrows  of  the  mother  in  the  time  of  gestation, 
and  the  dangers  attending  her  bringing  forth,  (vii.  27,  28.) 
The  advice  which  Tobit  in  this  chapter  gives  his  son,  when 
he  presumed  death  was  approaching,  and  that  God  had 
heard  his  petition  to  be  removed  from  the  miseries  of  life, 
which  he  enters  upon  preferably  to  the  settling  his  worldly 
affairs,  has  always  been  esteemed  an  excellent  abridgment 


of  moral  duties.  The  precepts  are  very  plain  and  obvious,; 
and  require  only  sincerity  and  a  good  disposition  to  apply 
them.  St.  Austin,  reflecting  upon  the  fine  instruction  given 
to  Tobias  by  his  father,  cries  out,  "  O  lux  quam  videbat 
Tobias,  cum  clausis  oculis  istis  filium  docebat  viam  vitae,  et 
ei  praeibat  pede  caritatis  nunquam  errans."  (Confess,  lib. 
X.  cap.  34.) 

When  she  is  dead,  bury  her  by  me  in  one  grave.']  The 
ancient  patriarchs  expressed  the  same  care  and  concern  in 
this  particular  of  interment.  Abraham  purchased  the  cave 
of  Mach-pelah  for  the  burying-place  of  Sarah,  (Gen.  xxiii. 
19.)  and  was  afterward  deposited  in  the  same  himself, 
(xxv.  10.)  Isaac  and  Jacob  with  their  wives  were  buried 
there  also,  (xlix.  31.)  By  this  officious  care  providing,  that 
such  as  were  intimate  and  loving  in  their  lives,  in  their 
deaths  should  not  be  divided,  but  that  a  kind  of  friendship 
should  be  continued  in  death,  and  the  conjugal  society  as, 
it  were  made  perpetual  and  indissoluble :  thus  Apuleius, 
"  Unita  sepultura  marito  perpetuam  conjugem  reddidere." 
(Lib.  viii.)  And  the  following  is  a  most  memorable  instance 
of  conjugal  tenderness  and  union,  which  Valerius  Maximus 
relates  of  M.  Plautius :  "  Funerata  uxore  Orestilla,  atque 
in  rogum  imposita,  inter  officium  ungendi  et  osculandi, 
stricto  ferro  incubuit.  Quem  amici,  sicut  erat,  togatum  et 
calceatum  corpori  conjugis  junxerunt,  ac  deinde  subjectis 
facibus,  utrumque  una  cremaverunt.  Qnrfrum  ibi  factum 
Bepulcrum  Tarenti  etiamnum  conspicitur,  quod  vocatur 
rwv  i^iXovvTwv."  (Lib.  iv.  cap.  3.)  Anciently  it  was  esteemed 
a  mark  of  ignominy,  as  well  as  a  misfortune,  not  to  be  buried 
among  one's  ancestors :  that  the  kings  of  Judah  when  they 
died  were  buried  in  the  sepulchre  of  their  fathers,  is  a  cir- 
cumstance scarce  ever  omitted  in  the  relationof  their  deaths; 
and  indeed  this  inclination  of  lying  by,  and  mingling  with 
kindred  dust,  prevails  almost  among  all  people:  so  that  the 
following  decree  of  pope  Leo  to  enforce  this,  which  seems 
even  a  dictate  of  nature  itself,  appears  the  more  strange ; 
"  Nos  instituta  majorum  patrum  considerantes,  statuimus 
unumquemque  in  sepulcro  suorum  majorum  jacere,  ut  pa- 
triarcharum  exitus  docet."  (Titul.  de  Sepult.)  From  the 
like  union  of  affection  dear  friends  often  coveted  one  com- 
mon mausoleum ;  and  the  regard  which  one  good  man  bare 
to  another  we  may  suppose  induced  the  prophet  to  speak 
to  his  sons,  saying.  When  I  am  dead,  then  bury  me  in  the 
sepulchre  wherein  the  man  of  God  is  buried,  lay  my  bones 
beside  his  bones.   (1  Kings  xiii.  31.) 

Ver.  6.  If  thou  deal  truly,  thy  doings  shall  prosperously 
succeed  to  thee,  and  to  all  them  that  live  justly.]  This  whole 
verse  is  omitted  in  the  Vulgate.  Munster  and  Fagius's 
Hebrew  copy  take  no  notice  of  the  last  sentence,  nor  does 
St.  Cyprian,  who  recites  all  the  foregoing  part ;  and  indeed 
it  seems  improperly  inserted  here,  as  one  sees  no  reason 
why  Tobias's  personal  honesty  and  righteousness  should 
succeed  prosperously  to  all  others  that  live  justly.  But. 
however,  the  observation  will  be  found  true  in  the  general, 
applied  to  all  others  that  deal  fairly  and  uprightly. 

Ver.  7.  Give  alms  of  thy  substance  ;  and,  when  thou  givest 
alms,  let  not  thine  eye  be  envious,  neitlier  turn  thy  face  from 
any  poor,  and  the  face  of  God  shall  not  be  turned  away  from 
thee.]  This  is  agreeable  to  that  of  Solomon,  Prov.  xii.  13, 
Whoso  stoppeth  his  ears  at  the  cry  of  the  poor,  he  also  shall 
cry  himself,  and  not  be  heard;  which  may  mean,  that  botU 
God  and  man  shall  be  deaf  to  his  petition  when  he  cries  for 
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relief  in  the  day  of  necessity.  See  also  James  ii.  13.  where 
the  apostle  says.  He  shall  have  justice  without  mercy,  who 
hath  shewed  no  mercy.  By  an  envious  eye  we  are  to  un- 
derstand a  niggardly  and  covetous  one.  (Sec  Ecclus.  xiv. 
10.  XXXV.  10, 11.)  The  Port-Royal  comment  restrains  the 
charity  here  enjoined  to  men's  own  proper  goods,  to  that 
which  truly  and  lawfully  belongs  to  them ;  for  alms  founded 
upon  spoil,  and  given  from  another's  substance,  is  not  cha- 
rity, but  theft  and  robbery,  and  will  be  so  far  from  pro- 
curing the  favour  of  God  or  his  blessing,  that  a  sacrifice  of 
goods  unjustly  gotten  will  rather  provoke  his  resentment 
and  call  down  his  judgments.  And,  indeed,  if  we  consider 
the  context,  and  compare  this  with  the  two  foregoing  verses, 
this  exposition  of  the  place  will  not  appear  forced  or  un- 
natural. 

Ver.  8.  1/  thou  hast  abundance,  give  alms  accordingly :  if 
thou  have  but  a  little,  be  not  afraid  to  give  according  to  that 
little.']  Our  charity  to  others  ought  to  rise  in  proportion  to 
what  we  have  received  ourselves  from  the  hand  of  God, 
who,  if  he  gives  much,  it  is  with  an  intent  that  men  may  in 
return  bestow  the  more.  Not  to  give  plenteously,  i.  e.  in 
proportion  as  a  man  is  able,  is  frustrating  the  designs  of 
God's  providence,  who  will  treat  such  of  the  rich  as  public 
robbers  who  look  upon  that  to  be  their  own  which  they 
were  intrusted  with  for  the  benefit  of  others;  injuring  by 
such  niggardly  "behaviour  as  many  poor  persons  as  they 
were  able  to  relieve.  If  we  take  in  the  whole  verse,  the 
advice  then  is  of  very  great  extent,  and  one  may  affirm  that 
nobody  is  exempt:  in  what  state  or  condition  soever  he  be, 
it  is  impossible  but  that  he  must  have  something  or  other 
to  bestow,  either  money,  or  victuals,  or  clothes ;  or,  if  all 
these  be  wanting,  attendance,  or  some  bodily  help  and  ser- 
vice, may  be  administered ;  or,  however,  advice  and  kind 
and  tender  expressions  to  such  as  are  in  affiiction  will  not 
be  unacceptable,  as  one  testifies  thereby  a  sympathizing 
and  humane  temper,  which  soothes  and  engages  the  dis- 
tressed, and  is  a  relief  next  to  alms. 

•Ver.  9.  For  thou  layest  up  a  good  treasure  for  thyself 
against  the  day  cf  necessity.]  i.  e.  God  will  reward  the  cha- 
ritable person  with  temporal  blessings,  or  guard  him  against 
necessity,  or  provide  for  him  under  it.  David  pronounces 
the  same  blessedness  on  him  ;  (Psal.  xli.  1.)  Blessed  is  he 
that  considereth  the  poor  and  needy,  the  Lord  will  deliver 
him  in  the  time  of  trouble,  the  Lord  will  preserve  him,  and 
keep  him  alive,  and  lie  shall  be  blessed  upon  earth:  the 
Lord  will  strengthen  him  upon  the  bed  of  languishing,  and 
make  all  his  bed  in  his  sickness.  And  Solomon  confirms  the 
same  truth,  He  that  giveth  to  the  poor  shall  not  want. 
(Prov.  xxviii.  27.)  The  phrase  Sc'/tta  a-^adhv  ^riaavglZiiv, 
very  much  resembles  that  of  St.  Paul  on  the  like  occasion, 
airo^r]aav^it,uv  S'ejufXtov  icoXov  tic  to  /xiXXov,  1  Tim.  vi.  19. 
where  a  very  learned  writer  observes,  that  ^t/dXiov  in  the 
rabbinical  dialect  signifies  a  bond  or  obligation,  whereby 
such  as  lend  are  secured  to  receive  their  own  again ;  and 
that  the  apostle's  meaning  in  that  place  is.  That  those  who 
iexercise  works  of  charity  and  beneficence,  do  provide 
themselves  as  it  were  of  a  bill  or  bond,  upon  which  they 
may  sue  and  plead  for  a  reward,  and  a  suitable  return  of 
their  kindness.  (Mede's  Works,  lib.  i.  disc.  22.)  The  like 
may  be  said  of  Otfia  here  used.  And  accordingly  the  He- 
brew copy  set  forth  by  Fagius,  renders  it  by  a  word  which 
signifies  depositum,  or  a  pledge. 


Ver.  10.  Alms  do  deliver  from  death,  and  suffer  not  to  come 
info  darkness.]  i.e.  Charity,  through  the  blessing  of  God, 
often  proves  the  means  and  occasion  of  long  life,  as  seems 
to  be  more  fully  expressed,  xii.  9.  Or  it  may  mean,  that  it 
is  effectual  for  the  procuring  of  God's  mercy  and  favour  in 
the  day  or  manner  of  one's  death ;  that  it  shall  make  the  good 
and  beneficent  man's  exit  easy,  and  his  death  comfortable; 
according  to  that  observation  of  St.  Jerome,  "  Nunquam 
memini  me  legisse  mala  morte  mortuum,  qui  libenter  opera 
caritatis  exercuit."  (Ad  Nepot.)  Or,  lastly,  that  charity 
wipes  away  sins,  and  delivers  from  death  the  consequence 
of  them.  (See  Dan.  iv.  27.  Ecclus.  iii.  30. 1  Pet.  iv.  8.)  St. 
Austin  has  a  fine  reflection  upon  the  other  part  of  the  verse : 
"  Tobit  had  the  misfortune  to  be  blind,  and  yet  he  shewed 
his  son  the  way  of  truth.  He  who  had  lost  his  bodily  eyes, 
could  say  to  his  son.  He  that  does  alms,  shall  not  come  into 
darkness.  Being  deprived  of  outward  light,  he  yet  found 
himself  in  a  condition  to  direct  others  how  to  walk. 
There  is  therefore  another  illumination  than  that  of  sense, 
which  enlightens  the  soul  of  the  good  man.  He  feared  not 
any  such  reply  from  his  son  :  My  father,  have  not  you  been 
careful  to  give  alms,  and  yet  you  are  blind?  Is  it  possible 
that  alms  should  deliver  from  darkness,  when  you,  who  have 
been  a  cheerful  giver,  are  oppressed  with  it  ?  Tobit  might 
very  consistently  say  what  he  did  ;  he  knew  what  light 
he  was  then  speaking  of  to  his  son,  and  what  he  saw  and 
perceived  was  spiritually  discerned.  The  eyes  of  under- 
standing were  his  support  and  comfort,  and  for  the  outward 
help  which  he  received  from  his  son,  he  returned  a  better 
guidance.  Filius  patri  porrigebat  manum  ut  ambularet 
super  terram,  et  pater filio,  ut  habitaret  in  coelo."  (August, 
de  verb.  Dom.  Serm.  18.) 

Ver.  12.  Remember  that  our  fathers  from  the  beginning, 
even  that  they  all  married  unves  of  their  own  kindred,  and 
were  blessed  in  their  children,  and  their  seed  shall  inherit 
the  land.]  May  not  the  falsity  from  hence  appear  of  that 
vulgar  notion,  that  relations  who  marry  never  thrive  ?  and 
may  it  not  be  farther  observed,  that  the  whole  Jewish  na- 
tion (whose  riches  are  even  become  proverbial)  descends 
from  Isaac  and  Rebecca,  who  were  related  in  the  same 
degree  ? 

Ver.l3.^nrfm  lewdnessis  decay, and  great  want;  for  lewd- 
ness is  the  mother  of  famine.]  This  is  undoubtedly  a  very 
true  observation,  and  confirmed  by  the  unhappy  experience 
of  persons  addicted  to  it.  But  axp«o'"ie>  the  term  here  used, 
I  apprehend,  is  an  unusual  word  for  lewdness ;  it  signifies 
rather  unprofitableness,  or  idleness,  and  to  this  the  obser- 
vation will  equally  correspond. 

Ver.  15.  Neither  let  drunkenness  go  with  thee  in  thy  jour- 
ney.] Fagius's  Hebrew  copy  has,  Neque  cum  temulento 
consuetudinem  habeas  in  omnibus  viis  tuis.  And  Junius, 
by  a  Hebraism,  understands  fit^ri  to  signify  vir  ebrieta- 
tis;  according  to  which  the  sense  is.  Keep  not  company 
at  any  time  with  such  as  are  addicted  to  drunkenness :  or 
may  we  not  suppose,  as  the  expression  in  the  Greek  is  Iv 
r»)  68(^  (Tov,  that  Tobit  had  the  particular  journey  in  his  eye 
he  was  going  to  send  his  son  upon,  and  that  the  thirst  aris- 
ing from  travelling,  especially  in  a  warm  climate,  being  a 
strong  temptation  to  drink  plentifully,  he  might  caution 
his  son  against  any  excess?  The  Vulgate  omits  this  pre- 
cept relating  to  sobriety. 

Ver.  17.  Pour  out  thy  bread  on  the  burial  of  the  just.] 
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The  Jews  had  not  only  banquets  upon  account,  or  in  ho- 
nour of,  the  dead,  but  even  over  their  dead :  so  that  we  may 
distins,^uish  their  funeral  entertainments  into  two  sorts,  do- 
mestic, or  such  as  were  kept  in  the  house  of  the  deceased, 
for  the  refreshment  of  the  melancholy  relations  and  friends 
there  present, which  were  more  or  less  public  and  expensive, 
according  to  the  quality  of  the  deceased;  (see  Joseph,  lib. 
xvii.  Antiq.  Jud.  cap.  8.  and  de  Bell.  Jud.  cap.  1.  Jer.  xvi.  5. 
7.  in  the  LXX  /)  and,  secondly,  sepulchral  entertainments, 
or  such  as  were  carried  to  the  very  sepulchre  of  the  de- 
ceased, and  there  either  consumed  or  distributed  and  car- 
ried away  by  the  poor.  (Meursius  de  Funer.  cap.  35.) 
The  exhortation  of  Tobit  here  to  his  son  to  pour  out  his 
bread,  iirl  tov  ra^ov  twv  StKot wv,  alludes  to  this  latter  custom 
(an  ancient  one  among  the  heathens),  and  shews,  that  it 
was  of  some  antiquity  among  the  Jews.  Villalpandus,  re- 
ferring to  this  passage,  says,  "  Sat  patet  moris  fuisse,  ut  in 
ipsis  sepulcris  mortuorum  epulas  ponerentur,"  in  Ezek. 
xxiv.  17.  The  words  iirl  tov  Ta<^ov  imply  something  parti- 
cular to  be  done  upon  the  tomb  itself,  and  not  barely  some- 
thing to  be  expended  at  the  burial  of  the  just,  as  if  the  liri- 
Tafiog  t(TTtWtc  in  general  was  only  enjoined.  We  cannot 
have  a  more  ample  testimony  of  this  custom,  than  what  we 
meet  vnlh  Ecclus.  xxx.  18.  Delicates  poured  out  upon  a 
TnoufJi  shut  up,  are  as  messes  of  meat  set  upon  a  grave. 
Where  the  son  of  Sirach  manifestly  alludes  to  this  cere- 
mony of  feasting  at  or  upon  the  graves  of  the  deceased ;  a 
comparison,  which  he  would  not  have  used  to  have  ex- 
plained his  meaning,  had  not  the  custom  been  well  known 
and  established.  (See  note  in  loc.  and  Spencer,  de  Leg. 
Hebr.  tom.  ii.  p.  1145.)  The  distinction  which  Eustathius 
makes  upon  that  verse  of  Homer — avrap  6  ro'im  Ta(j>ov  jue- 
voiiKla  Saivv,  (II.  ^.)  makes  much  for  our  purpose,  where  he 
distinguishes  between  the  entertainment  on  the  tomb,  call- 
ing it  Ta<pov,  from  the  neime  of  the  sepulchre,  and  that  after 
the  burying,  which  he  calls  ntpiStnrvov.  We  have  express 
mention  of  the  ireplSttTrvov  vticpov,  or  the  funeral  feast,  in  the 
Epistle  of  Jeremy,  v.  32.  The  primitive  Christians,  many  of 
whose  customs  it  is  well  known  were  derived  from  the 
Jews,  expressed  thus  their  pious  regard  to  their  saints  and 
martyrs,  by  pouring  wine  upon  their  tombs,  and  celebrat- 
ing the  funeral  or  sepulchral  feast  over  them ;  but  these  at 
length  degenerating  into  dissoluteness  and  debauchery,  St. 
Ambrose  found  it  necessary  to  forbid  them  in  the  churches 
of  Milan,  as  did  St.  Austin  in  those  of  Africa.  They  ob- 
tained also  among  the  Romans;  but  the  same  abuse  pro- 
bably induced  Numato  give  strict  orders  that  no  one  should 
honour  the  dead  by  pouring  wine  upon  their  tombs.  Estius 
and  Tirinus  upon  the  place  remark,  and  Bellarmine  abuses 
it  to  the  same  purpose,  that  Tobit  had  not  recommended 
to  his  son  such  a  practice,  if  he  had  not  thought  that  this 
work  of  mercy  regarded,  and  in  some  sort  affected,  the  just 
persons  themselves ;  i.  e.  that  it  would  procure  some  ease 
and  refreshment  to  the  souls  of  the  deceased ;  and  from 
hence  they  infer  the  advantage  and  necessity  of  those  so- 
lemn masses  and  oblations,  which  the  Romish  church  offers 
for  the  repose  of  the  soul.  To  this  it  may  be  answered, 
1.  That  by  these  sepulchral  feasts  no  oblation  was  intended 
to  be  made  to  God,  but  only  a  decent  honour  shewn  thereby 
to  the  memory  of  the  righteous.  2.  That  no  mention  is  here 
made  of  any  prayers  or  intercessions  for  the  dead.  3.  That 
what  is  here  enjoined  was  to  comfort,  by  a  seasonable  en- 
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tertainment,  the  distressed  relations  and  friends  of  the  per- 
son deceased,  and  was  purely  for  the  benefit  of  the  living. 
4.  That  the  heathens,  from  whom  this  rite  was  borrowed, 
and  who  entertained  a  notion  that  the  ghosts  of  the  de- 
ceased were  regaled  with  this  sensible  repast,  yet  extended 
it  not  so  far,  as  to  the  purging  of  the  soul  thereby,  or  affect- 
ing the  condition  of  it  in  its  separate  state. 

Ver.  19.  For  every  nation  hath  not  counsel.]  No  nation,  i.  e. 
no  part  of  mankind,  mere  mankind,  independently  of  God, 
hath  counsel  or  wisdom  enough  to  effect  any  scheme  of  im- 
portance, or  establish  any  business  of  consequence :  which  is 
a  sufficient  reason  for  all  private  persons  or  communities  to 
trust  in  the  Lord  Jehovah,  and  to  depend  upon  him  for  direc- 
tion and  assistance.  The  context  warrants  this  interpreta- 
tion. Munster's  Hebrew  copy  has,  Quoniam  non  est  inpotes- 
tatehominis  ullum  consilium,  sed  solum  in  manibusDei;  and 
Fagius,  Quoniam  non  est  sapientia,  neque  prudentia,  neque 
consilium  contra  Dominum.  Calmet  also  takes  it  in  the 
same  sense,  Mettez  en  Dieu  votre  confiance,  et  desperez  en 
lui;  ilfera  reussir  tous  vos  desseins ;  parce  qu'il  n'y  a  ni 
sagesse,  ni  prudence,  ni  conseil  contre  le  Seigneur. 

Ver.  20.  And  now  I  signify  this  to  thee,  that  I  committed  ten 
talents  to  Gabael,  the  son  of  Gabias.}  Chap.  i.  14.  he  is 
called  his  brother.  The  Hebrew  versions  give  no  light  here, 
asMunsterhasferofAerin  both  places,  and  Fagius,  son.  St. 
Ambrose  admires  the  conduct  of  Tobit,  and  his  remarkable 
disinterestedness  with  respect  to  this  money.  "JHe  was 
poor  and  in  want,  and  yet,  regarding  less  his  own  than 
others'  necessity,  he  thought  not  of  recalling  a  very  consi- 
derable sum  which  he  had  lent,  and  which  would  have  been 
of  great  service  to  him  in  the  condition  he  was  in :  nor 
did  he  resolve  to  call  it  in,  till  he  imagined  himself  near 
death,  and  then  he  thought  it  but  apiece  of  justice  due 
to  his  family  to  inquire  after  it,  that  his  son  should  not 
be  deprived  of  a  sum  which  lawfully  belonged  to  him, 
Non  tam  cupiens  commodatum  reposcere,  quam  sollicitus 
ne  fraudaret  hceredem."  (Ambr.  in  Tob.  cap.  2.  tom.  ii.) 
The  same  writer  takes  occasion,  from  this  example  of 
Tobit,  to  reflect  on  "  the  prodigious  difference  between 
his  conduct  and  that  of  those  who  are  so  wedded  to  their 
interests,  that  they  are  glad  of  an  opportunity  to  take  ad- 
vantage of  a  brother's  necessity  to  enrich  themselves,  under 
the  pretence  of  doing  them  a  kindness,  and  on  that  account 
exact  large  and  unlawful  interest :  whilst  the  generous  and 
open-hearted  Tobit,  unmindful  of  the  necessity  he  found 
himself  in,  and  of  the  regard  which  he  owed  to  his  family, 
hasted  not  to  demand  this  money,  nor  require  any  thing 
more  than  the  bare  principal,  though  it  had  been  lent  a 
long  time ;  even  from  Tobias's  infancy,"  as  the  Vulgate 
here  adds.  (Ibid.)  There  is  also  another  useful  inference, 
which  may  be  drawn  from  this  place,  viz.  that  though  Tobit 
seems  from  ver.  1.  to  have  sent  for  his  son  on  purpose  to 
communicate  to  him  the  affair  of  the  money  lent,  yet  it  is 
observable,  that  he  rather  chooses  to  begin  his  seemingly 
farewell  charge,  by  laying  down  rules  for  his  moral  con- 
duct, and  his  instruction  in  righteousness,  which  indeed  is 
the  substance  of  it,  before  he  opens  to  him  the  business  of 
the  talents  in  Media ;  as  if  in  those  early  times  he  had  known 
the  Divine  precept,  given  by  him  who  fulfilled  all  righte- 
ousness. Seek  ye  first  the  kingdom  of  God  and  his  righte- 
ousness, and  all  these  things  shall  be  added  unto  you. 
(Matt.  vi.  33.) 
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Ver.  21.  Thou  hast  much  wealth,  if  thou  fear  God.]  This 
sentiment  is  so  exalted,  that,  as  the  Port-Royal  comment 
observes,  one  would  think  that  it  was  spoken  by  some 
Christian  father  to  his  son,  in  the  times  of  the  gospel.  It 
is  not  unlike  that  of  St.  Paul,  Godliness  with  contentment 
is  great  gain,  Tobit  had  lost  his  sight,  was  a  captive,  and  re- 
duced to  low  circumstances ;  and  yet,  in  the  full  assurance 
of  faith,  from  the  good  treasure  of  his  heart,  he  pronounces 
this  encouraging  maxim  to  all  others  in  the  like  distressed 
circumstances.  Thou  hast  much  wealth,  if  thou  fear  God. 
God  will  either  return  with  usury  to  a  persecuted  and  af- 
flicted servant,  what  he  may  at  any  time  have  lost,  espe- 
cially for  the  sake  of  his  truth,  and  bless  his  latter  end,  as 
he  did  that  of  Job,  with  the  greater  flow  of  prosperity ;  or 
having  proved  his  soul  by  a  great  trial  of  afflictions,  re- 
ser\e  for  him  a  treasure  in  the  heavens,  with  which  tem- 
poral goods  are  not  worthy  to  be  compared.  St.  Austin,  full 
of  admiration  of  Tobit's  devout  behaviour  in  a  state  of  po- 
verty, says, "  Quam  laudabilis  sit  Sanctus  Tobias,  scriptura 
docemur,  cujus  devotionem  nee  captivitas  minuit,  nee  ocu- 
lorum  amissio,  quominus  Deo  benediceret,  persuasit.  Ne- 
que,  exhausta  substantia,  a  via  justitiae  et  veritatis  avertit. 
Necessitas  enlm  probat  justum.  In  egestate  aequitatem 
servare,  vera  et  perfecta  justitia  est.  Unde  enim  quorun- 
dam  devotio  minuitur,  inde  augmentum  facit  laude  dignus 
Tobias."  (Quaest.  119.)  How  happy  would  the  case  of  the 
poor  be»  if,  like  Tobit,  they  had  ever  this  excellent  maxim 
in  their  minds,  which  he  here  gives  in  charge  to  his  son! 
It  may  not  be  amiss  to  observe,  and  place  in  one  view,  the 
several  admirable  precepts  given  by  a  religious  father  to 
his  son  in  this  chapter :  1.  To  remember  God,  and  to 
praise  him  devoutly  for  his  blessings.  2.  To  pay  a  rever- 
ence and  regard  to  parents,  for  the  kindness  received  from 
them.  3.  To  shew  charity  to  the  poor.  4.  To  avoid  forni- 
cation and  every  species  of  lewdness.  5.  To  abhor  all 
pride.  6.  To  be  just  towards  all,  and  in  particular  to  give 
the  labourer  his  hire.  7.  To  honour  good  and  just  men, 
and  to  pay  a  respect  to  their  memory  by  a  decent  funeral. 
8.  To  £isk  counsel  of  the  wise,  and  follow  it.  9.  To  trust 
in  God's  goodness^  even  in  the  midst  of  poverty. 


CHAP.    V. 

Ver.  3.  i^EEK  thee  a  man  which  may  go  with  thee,  whilst  I 
yet  live.]  Besides  that  of  our  version,  there  are  other  ren- 
derings of  this  sentence,  according  to  the  pointing  of  the 
Greek.  The  Vulgate  has,  Ut,  dum  adhuc  vivo,  recipias  pe- 
cuniam.  Fagius's  Hebrew  copy,  Fortasse  redibitis,  me  ad- 
huc vivente.  And  the  Greek  and  Syriac,  Dabo  ei  mercedem 
dum  vivo.  The  Vulgate  properly  enough  inserts  fidelem 
here.  Inquire  tibi aliquem  fidelem  virum,  qui  eat  tecum;  i.  e. 
Inquire  for  somebody  of  trust  and  probity  to  go  with  you : 
for  every  idle  person  or  vagrant  was  not  proper  to  be  sent 
on  such  an  errand,  or  joined  in  a  commission  of  receiving 
such  a  sum  of  money.    (See  ver.  8.) 

Ver.  4.  He  found  Raphael  that  was  an  angel.  Ver.  5.  But 
he  knew  not.]  i.  e.  He  knew  him  not  to  be  such,  having  as- 
sumed a  human  form,  of  no  mean  or  common  appearance, 
but,  as  the  Vulgate  adds,  having  an  air  of  majesty  and  great- 
ness, which  he  looked  upon  as  his  natural  mien,  and  not  as 
the  reflection  of  a  heavenly  glory,  as  he  found  it  afterward 


to  be.  That  good  angels  are  appointed  by  God  to  be  the 
guardians  of  particular  men,  and  in  execution  of  tins  their 
office,  do  frequently  assume  human  shapes,  to  guide  them 
in  their  journeys,  and  to  deliver  them  from  all  dangers,  is  a 
doctrine  as  ancient  as  the  patriarch  Jacob's  time,  embraced 
by  Christians,  and  believed  by  the  wisest  heathens.  (Gen. 
xlviii.  IC.  Psal.  xxxiii.  8.  Matt.  viii.  10.  Acts  xii.  15.  Hes. 
Oper.  et  Die.  lib.  i.  Plato,  de  Leg.  lib.  x.)  Hence  Mercury 
was  fabled  to  be  the  messenger  of  the  gods  and  guide  Of  the 
way ;  and  as  such  was  said  to  have  wings  on  his  arms  and 
his  feet.  A  learned  writer  observes,  that  this  story  of  To- 
bias and  the  angel  has  a  wonderful  relation  and  a  great 
conformity,  both  in  the  ideas  and  the  style,  with  Mercury's 
descending  in  the  shape  of  a  young  man,  and  conducting 
Priam  in  his  journey  to  the  pavilion  of  Achilles,  II.  Q. 
where  their  conversation  on  the  way  is  described.  And  the 
example  of  Homer,  so  long  before  Tobit,  proves,  that  this 
opinion  of  God's  sending  his  angels  to  the  aid  of  man  was 
very  common,  and  much  spread  among  the  pagans  in  those 
former  times,  as  will  appear  to  any  one  that  consults  their 
theology.  (Dacier's  note,  in  loc.  cit.)  The  part  which  the 
angel  acts  in  this  history  is  attended  with  some  difficulties, 
and  has  been  made  a  principal  objection  to  the  authority 
of  the  book ;  for  though  it  be  true,  that  angels  have  some- 
times actually  assumed  the  form  or  appearance  of  men, 
upon  some  extraordinary  or  high  errand  from  God  to  man, 
yet  this  has  been  in  appearance  only:  our  Saviour  himself 
seems  to  say  as  much ;  for  when,  upon  his  entering  into  the 
room  where  his  disciples  were  assembled,  and  the  doors 
shut,  they  were  terrified,  and  thought  they  saw  a  spirit,  he 
puts  the  proof  of  its  being  really  himself,  and  no  mere  ap- 
pearance, that  a  spirit  has  not  flesh  and  bones,  as  they  might 
actually  feel  and  experience  him  to  have.  But  it  may  be 
thought  incredible,  that  Tobias  should  so  long  travel,  and 
eat  and  lodge,  with  an  immaterial  form  or  appearance,  and 
after  so  many  occasions  as  must  unavoidably  ofl'er  for  sensi- 
ble touch,  not  only  to  himself,  but  in  the  family  of  llaguel, 
&c.  no  discovery  should  be  made,  nor  so  much  as  any  sus- 
picion raised  of  the  thing.  In  answer  to  all  which,  it 
may,  I  presume,  be  very  justly  replied,  first,  with  regard  to 
the  angel's  appearing  at  all  in  this  transaction,  that  it  was 
an  occasion  vindice  digna  Deo ;  for  whether  we  consider 
the  greatness  of  Tobit's  virtues,  who  was  probably  the  most 
illustrious  instance  of  piety  and  charity  amongst  the  whole 
ten  captive  tribes,  or  the  loss  of  his  fortunes  first,  and  his 
eyes  after,  and  so  the  greatness  of  his  sufferings  also;  if  we 
attend  farther  to  the  particular  situation  of  himself  and  his 
countrymen,  which  required  uncommon  supports  to  keep 
up  their  spirits,  and  maintain  a  proper  dependance  and 
hopes  in  God,  it  could  be  no  ways  unworthy  God's  wise 
and  good  providence  in  such  circumstances,  to  send  a  mes- 
senger from  heaven,  and  to  make  this  a  sensible  example, 
that  he  had  neither  cast  ofi"  his  people,  nor  would  at  any 
time  be  wanting  in  the  care  of  good  men  under  their  afflic- 
tions. As  to  the  other  part  of  the  difficulty,  which  arises 
from  an  immaterial  being  conversing  and  cohabiting  under 
a  corporeal  appearance  only,  without  any  discovery,  or  so 
much  as  suspicion,  that  it  was  not  a  real  body,  we  answer, 
that  the  angel's  skill  and  address,  ever  awake  to  his  busi- 
ness, and  not  subject  to  such  absence  and  inadvertencies 
as  ourselves,  would  easily  prevent  or  divert  the  occasions 
of  discovery.  And  if,  as  we  have  a  right,  we  farther  include 
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God's  extraordinary  providence  here,  all  the  diflSculty  is  at 
once  removed. 

Ver.9.  So  he  called  Jiim,  and  he  came  in,  and  they  saluted 
one  another.  Ver.  10.  Then  Tobit  said  unto  him.  Brother, 
shew  me  of  what  tribe  and  family  thou  art-l  The  Vulgate  is 
fuller  and  more  explicit  as  to  the  salutation.  Dixit,  gaudium 
tibi  sit  semper.  Et  ait  Tobias,  Quale  gaudium  mihi  erit,  qui 
iti  tenebris  sedeo,  et  lumen  cceli  non  video.  Cui  ait  juvenis, 
Forti  animo  esto  ;  in  proximo  est,  ut  a  Deo  cureris :  pre- 
paring the  reader  for  the  accomplishment  of  this,  chap.  xi. 
The  term  brother  is  not  to  be  taken  strictly ;  the  Jews  called 
all  those  of  their  own  tribe  or  nation  brethren :  Tobit,  who 
uses  this  appellation  in  several  places  of  this  chapter, 
speaks  to  Raphael  according  to  his  human  appearance,  as 
one  of  the  brethren. 

Ver.  11.  Dost  thou  seek  for  a  tribe  or  family,  or  a  hired 
man  to  go  with  thy  son  ?]  i.  e.  Why  dost  thou  trouble  thy- 
self about  my  tribe  or  family?  content  thyself,  without  any 
farther  inquiry,  that  thou  hast  got  a  good  guide  for  thy  son, 
ad  votum  tuum  mercenarium,  according  to  Munster's  He- 
brew copy.  Of  what  service  will  it  be,  in  the  intended  jour- 
ney, to  know  my  family  ?  Dost  thou  want  the  family,  or  a 
hireling  only,  that  is  well  acquainted  with  the  way,  to  con- 
duct thy  son?  And  thus  the  Port-Royal  comment  explains 
it,  Est-ce  la  famille  du  mercenaire,  qui  doit  conduire  v6- 
trefils,  oil  le  mercenaire  lui-ndme  que  vous  cherchez  ?  There 
is,  however,  more  in  this  question  than  may  seem  at  first 
hearing ;  it  is  not  merely  a  question  of  curiosity,  natural  to 
old  men,  but  Tobias  being  young  and  inexperienced,  the  in- 
tention of  the  good  old  man,  his  father,  was,  by  this  inquiry, 
to  get  all  the  intelligence  and  assurance  he  could  possibly  of 
the  condition  and  credit  of  one,  to  whom  he  was  about  to 
entrust  a  son,  whom  he  had  been  all  along  careful  to  bring 
up  in  the  fear  of  the  Lord,  and  with  an  abhorrence  of  evil 
company :  and  when  Tobit  asks  Raphael  of  what  family  he 
was,  it  was  in  effect  only  to  demand  who  and  what  he  was 
himself;  for  from  the  good  or  evil  disposition  of  the  stock, 
or  heads  of  the  family,  may  with  great  probability  be  in- 
ferred the  temper  and  manners  of  the  children  and  depend- 
ants ;  as  we  form  a  judgment  from  the  tree  itself  what  fruit 
may  be  expected  from  it.  Terentius  Christianus  expresses 
this  conference  more  clearly : 

"  Tob.  Amabo,  hospes, 
Cujas  es?  aut  quibus  parentibus,  quaeso, 
Prognatus?    /JapA.  Quorsnm  id  percontare?    Nil  refert 
Ad  id  quod  agimus  nunc.  Tob.  Ne  id  mihi,  precor,  frater, 
Succenseas,  quod  curiosius  stirpem 
Tuam  expiscari  non  erubuerim.     Scis  quam 
Non  sit  tutum  cuiquam,  hoc  rerum  statu,  quicquam 
Committere  ignoto :  et  curae  est  mihi  gnatus." 

(In  Tob.  act.  ii.) 

Ver.  12.  I  am  Azarias,  the  son  of  Ananias  the  Great,  and 
of  thy  brethren.]  i.  e.  An  Israelite.  See  vii.  3.  where  he 
makes  himself  to  be  of  the  tribe  of  Nephthali.  Many  Greek 
copies  read  here  very  corruptly,  iyio  to  yivog  'AZapiov  Koi 
'Avavtow  Tou  )H£-yaXou;  but  the  reading  followed  by  our  ver- 
sion is  confirmed  by  vi.  8.  vii.  8.  ix.  2.  It  may  be  more 
material  to  inquire,  how  Raphael  is  Azarias,  and  with  what 
propriety  or  truth  he  styles  himself  so  ?  To  this  objection 
several  answers  may  be  given : — 1.  That  angels  having  no 


proper  name,  but  what  is  derived  from  the  oifice  and 
ministry  they  are  employed  about,  and  Azarias,  according 
to  the  Hebrew  signification,  meaning  a  helper  from  God; 
this  name  may  agree  very  well  to  the  angel  Raphael,  who 
was  sent  for  this  very  purpose  to  be  instrumental  in  curing 
Tobit's  blindness,  and  to  be  a  guide  and  assistant  to  To- 
bias in  his  journey,  and  therefore  very  prudently  concealed 
his  quality  of  an  angel,  that  he  might  more  conveniently 
execute  his  commission.  The  giving  of  proper  names  to 
persons  derived  from  some  accident,  quality,  or  office,  be- 
longing to  them,  was  very  ancient,  and  customary  among 
the  Hebrews.  There  are  many  instances  of  this  kind  in 
Scripture,  particularly  Gen.  xxx.  where  the  names  given 
to  Jacob's  children  are  very  observable  and  expressive,  if 
considered  in  this  view.  Secondly,  As  the  angel  had  as- 
sumed the  form  and  person  of  Azarias,  he  may  be  supposed 
to  speak  according  to  his  appearance  only ;  as  the  author 
of  the  first  book  of  Samuel  saith.  That  Samuel  spake  to 
Saul,  seeking  his  counsel  by  the  witch  of  Endor,  because 
the  person  that  appeared  was  in  Samuel's  habit,  and  the 
witch,  or  at  least  king  Saul,  did  repute  him  to  be  so.  In 
like  manner  this  angel,  personating  Azarias,  for  a  time 
bare  his  name :  or  thus,  as  the  picture  is  usually  called  by 
the  person  it  represents,  and  he  who  in  the  tragedy  acts 
the  part  of  Cyrus,  does  for  that  time  go  under  his  name, 
so  Raphael,  personating  Azarias  in  the  form  and  appear- 
ance of  a  young  man,  was  in  that  capacity  to  act  and 
speak  as  if  he  had  been  such.  Thirdly,  The  following  in- 
stance may  likewise  serve  to  illustrate  this,  viz.  When 
Joseph  was  sent  after  his  brethren  to  Sichem,  and  had  lost 
his  way,  there  met  him  a  person,  (Gen.  xxxvii.  15, 16.)  that 
directed  him  where  to  find  them,  which  the  Targum  of 
Jonathan  on  the  place  pronounces  to  be  the  angel  Gabriel. 
As  this  concealed  angel  had  the  appearance  of  a  man,  and 
is  indeed  so  called  in  that  text,  and  under  that  form  was 
assisting  in  directing  the  way,  we  may  hence  perhaps  con- 
ceive, how  the  same  person  here  should  be  the  angel  Ra- 
phael and  yet  Azarias  also. 

Ver.  13.  My  brother,  thou  art  of  a  good  stock.]  It  may 
seem  surprising,  that  Tobit,  hearing  the  name  of  Ananias 
the  Great,  did  not  think  proper  to  inquire  how  it  happened, 
that  Azarias,  the  son  of  so  considerable  a  person,  was  so 
reduced  in  his  circumstances,  and  to  such  a  state  of  mean- 
ness, as  to  be  obliged  to  get  a  poor  livelihood,  by  occa- 
sionally hiring  himself.  To  say  nothing  of  the  vicissitude 
of  fortune,  which  God  has  placed  in  his  own  power,  it  may 
be  sufficient  to  answer.  That  in  a  time  of  captivity,  such 
as  was  that  of  the  Israelites  at  present,  all  distinction  of 
families  is  lost,  or  however  not  considered,  the  greatest  and 
most  considerable  are  confounded  with  the  meanest;  as 
they  are  carried  away  promiscuously  from  their  country, 
so  they  are  equally  stripped  of  their  possessions  and  for- 
tunes, and  condemned  by  the  merciless  victor  to  the  same 
instances  of  hardship  and  servility. 

Ver.  14.  Wilt  thou  a  drachm  a  day.]  It  appears  by  the 
gospel  of  St.  Matthew,  that  a  ebrew  drachm  was  the 
fourth  part  of  a  shekel,  i.  e.  ninepence  of  our  money ;  for 
there,  xvii.  24.  the  tribute-money,  annually  paid  to  the 
temple  by  every  Jew,  which  was  half  a  shekel,  is  called 
S/Spaxjuov  (i.  e.  the  two  drachm  piece);  and  therefore,  if  a 
half  shekel  contained  two  drachms,  a  drachm  must  have 
been  the  quarter  of  a  shekel,  or  ninepence,  as  every  shekel 
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weighed  about  three  shillings  of  our  money.  If  we  suppose 
this  Greek  version  of  Tobit  to  be  made  from  the  Chaldee 
by  some  Alexandrian  Jew,  then,  as  every  Alexandrian 
drachm  contained  two  Hebrew  drachms,  one  drachm  of 
Alexandria  will  be  of  our  money  eighteen-pence. 

Ver.  16.  Go  thou  with  this  man,  and  God,  which  dwelleth 
in  heaven,  prosper  your  journey,  and  the  angel  of  God  keep 
you  company.^  As  indeed  he  did,  according  to  the  repre- 
sentation of  this  history,  though  Tobit  in  faith  spoke  this. 
This  pious  wish,  no  less  than  Raphael's  example  and  pre- 
sence, shews  us  the  opinion  of  the  Jews  at  least,  that  God 
has  given  his  angels  the  charge  of  mankind,  and  that  he 
makes  use  of  their  ministry  to  conduct  them  through  this 
life,  in  the  midst  of  the  many  dangers  that  accompany 
them.  Our  Saviour  intimates  such  a  tutelar  care  with  re- 
spect to  little  children  in  particular.  Matt,  xviii.  10.  But 
it  does  not  from  hence  follow,  that  the  angels  have  such  a 
knowledge  of  human  affairs,  or  power  over  them,  as  that 
prayers  should  be  offered  up  to  them,  or  their  intercession 
with  God  should  be  requested,  or  that  any  reliance  should 
be  had  on  their  merits,  as  the  popish  expositors  on  this 
book  would  infer ;  for  however  highly  favoured,  still  they 
are  but  servants  of  God,  and  his  ministering  spirits,  and 
have  neither  omniscience,  nor  omnipresence,  nor  any  at- 
tribute to  make  them  fit  objects  to  be  addressed  to  in  a 
manner  which  is  incommunicable  to  the  Divinity.  Tobit's 
affectionate  charge  here  greatly  resembles  Abraham's  com- 
mission to  his  servant.  Gen.  xxiv.  40.  upon  his  sending 
him  to  fetch  a  wife  for  his  son  Isaac ;  The  Lord,  before 
whom  I  walk,  will  send  his  angel  with  thee,  and  prosper  thy 
way;  and  thou  shall  take  a  wife  for  my  son  of  my  kindred, 
and  of  my  father's  house.  In  this  particular  also  of  a  wife 
the  resemblance  holds;  for  though  Raphael  had  nothing  in 
commission  relating  to  Sara,  yet  he  happily  crowned  his 
journey  by  concluding  a  match  for  his  master's  son,  who 
sent  him  in  quest  of  money  only. 

So  they  tvent  forth,  and  the  young  man's  dog  with  them.] 
This  clause  is  wanting  here,  both  in  Munster's  Hebrew 
copy  and  in  the  Vulgate.  The  latter,  indeed,  inserts  it, 
vi.  1.  It  is  most  probable  that  the  dog  went  with  them, 
as  it  is  mentioned  in  all  the  Greek  copies,  the  Syriac,  and 
Fagius's  Hebrew,  as  going  and  returning  with  them,  xi.  4. 
This  circumstance  of  the  dog,  though  of  no  great  moment, 
is  neither  absurd  nor  unusual,  as  it  is  according  to  the  sim- 
plicity of  ancient  times.  But  it  may  be  the  more  neces- 
sary not  to  pass  over  this  incident  of  the  dog  without  some 
farther  remark,  since  no  less  a  critic  than  Mr.  Pope  has 
passed  some  raillery  upon  it.  As  he  very  ingeniously  en- 
tertains himself  and  his  friend  (see  letter  to  Mr.  Crom- 
well), in  satirizing  some  of  the  follies  and  failings  of  men, 
by  setting  forth  the  contrary  virtues  and  good  qualities  of 
dogs  ;  in  the  flow  of  his  wit  he  observes,  with  relation  to 
the  book  of  Tobit,  that  there  was  no  manner  of  reason  to 
take  notice  of  the  dog,  but  the  humanity  of  the  author. 
Now,  to  call  the  introducing  the  dog  an  instance  of  the 
author's  humanity,  is  certainly  a  very  odd  conceit;  so  odd, 
that  it  seems  plain  we  are  to  consider  it  as  a  hasty  stroke 
of  fancy,  not  the  result  of  Mr.  Pope's  judgment;  indeed, 
were  he  serious,  there  is  as  little  truth  as  candour  in  this 
censure.  Tobias  was  to  take  a  long  journey  into  a  strange 
country,  and  to  bring  a  large  sum  of  money  back  with  him, 
attended  only  with  one  other  person,  who,  though  an  angel. 


was  not  discovered  by  him  to  be  such;  and  does  not  the 
reason  of  the  thing  speak  itself,  that  the  dog  was  thought 
a  proper  guard  under  these  circumstances,  and  therefore 
taken  by  Tobias,  Comesque  vice  dominique  satelles?  Pliny 
thinks  it  worth  his  while  to  remark  this  use  of  dogs,  and 
gives  an  instance  of  a  master  preserved  in  his  journey 
from  thieves  by  his  dog.  (Nat.  Hist.  lib.  viii.  cap.  40.) 
And  this  we  apprehend  is  sufficient  to  shew,  that  the  men- 
tioning the  dog  at  the  entering  upon  their  journey  was  not 
impertinent.  As  to  the  significancy  of  introducing  him 
again  at  their  return,  there  is  no  reason  why  we  should 
admire  such  a  circumstance  as  natural  and  beautiful  in 
Homer,  and  yet  low  and  trifling  in  our  author.  Take  the 
two  passages  together  :  "  Tunc  praecucurrit  canis  qui 
simul  fuerat  in  via,  et  quasi  nuncius  adveniens,  blandi- 
mento  suae  caudse  gaudebat :" 

Afj  Tore  y  «i>c  ivoriatv  'OSvffff^a  lyyiic  toirra, 
Olip^  fiiv  p  oy  c<ryv£.  (Odyss.  P.) 

It  would  indeed  argue  great  want  of  taste  to  put  these 
two  cases  quite  upon  a  parallel :  Ulysses  was  in  disguise, 
and  entirely  unknown  to  every  human  creature ;  yet  the 
sagacity  of  this  animal  at  once  discovers  him  under  all  the 
changes  that  twenty  years'  absence  and  fatigues,  together 
with  all  that  art  and  design  could  contribute  farther  to  his 
concealment,  had  brought  upon  him.  This  is  a  very  beau- 
tiful and  striking  circumstance  in  the  poet,  and  though  we 
find  nothing  in  the  historian  to  correspond  with  it,  yet 
there  remains  likeness  sufficient  to  secure  him  from  ridi- 
cule. To  which  we  may  add,  that,  after  the  eagerness  and 
impatience  of  the  parent  for  the  return  of  her  son,  we  are 
affected  with  a  very  sensible  pleasure  to  see  it  removed  at 
once,  and  changed  into  joy  by  the  appearance  of  that  faith- 
ful guard,  which,  upon  his  master's  approaching  home, 
ever  naturally  hastens  to  be  the  harbinger  of  it.  It  may 
not  be  amiss  to  observe,  that  the  passage  quoted  above 
from  the  Vulgate,  receives  great  confirmation  from  the 
Syriac  version,  which  makes  Anna  see  the  dog  first,  be- 
fore she  saw  her  son,  (xi.  6.)  upon  which  she  flies  to  Tobit, 
to  tell  him  they  were  coming.  Nor  does  the  Greek  dis- 
agree with  this  ;  for  it  says,  not  that  she  saw  Tobias  him- 
self, but  7rgo<nv6r\<nv  avrov  ip\6fiivov,  i.  e.  knew  it,  or  per- 
ceived it  by  some  token,  to  wit,  this  of  the  dog.  We 
should  not  have  dwelt  so  long  upon  a  circumstance  seem- 
ingly so  trifling,  nor  have  been  induced  to  have  taken  so 
much  notice  of  it,  had  not  this  circumstance  been  repre- 
sented as  if  the  dog  was  introduced  into  the  history  fool- 
ishly, and  without  any  sort  of  reason  for  it. 

Ver.  17.  Is  he  not  the  staff  of  our  hand,  in  going  in  and 
out  before  us  ?]  This  is  a  Hebraism.  "We  meet  with  the  like 
phrase.  Numb,  xxvii.  17.  The  sense  here  is.  Is  he  not 
the  staff  of  our  age,  in  managing  our  affairs,  and  taking 
care  for  us  ?  And  thus  the  Geneva  version,  Is  he  not  the 
staff  of  our  hand  to  minister  unto  us?  And  so  Junius,  Nonne 
scipio  manus  nostra  est,  res  nostras  agens  arbitratu  nostro  ? 
Fagius's  Hebrew  copy  has,  Promus  et  condus  est  domus 
nostrtB  ;  i.  e.  He  is  the  proveditor  or  steward  of  our  family; 
and  the  Vulgate,  Baculum  senectutis  nostra.  Terentius 
Christianus  well  expresses  the  sense  of  this  and  the  follow- 
ing verse : — 
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"  Multae  simul 


Concurrunt  suspiciones,  quae  meum  animum  diversum 

trahunt : 
Viae  crepidines  periculosae,  adolescentis  parum 
Circumspect!  imperitia:  turn  hospes,  cujus  fidei  cre- 

ditus  est, 

Ignotus saltern  spectatae  fidei  viro 

Commisisset,  cum  ipsi  salute  filii  pecunia 

Prior  esset.    O  insaturabilem  habendi  sitim  ! 

Quasi  non  multo  satius  fuisset,  paululum 

Perdere  pecuniae,  quam  filium,  unicam 

Nostrae  senectutis  requiem,  vitae  subire  periculum." 

(In  Tob.  act.  ill.) 

Ver.18.  Be  not  greedy  to  add  money  to  money.]  'Apyvptov 
T(^  apyvpitf  jiri  ipOaaai.  The  sense  of  the  English  version  is 
clear  and  easy,  but  the  Greek  is  not  so  intelligible.  The 
meaning  of  the  diflferent  translators  in  their  several  expres- 
sions, probably  may  all  be  brought  nearly  into  one  senti- 
ment. Let  not  money  be  added,  margin ;  i.  e.  Let  not  the 
value  of  it  be  enhanced  above  what  it  is.  Wotdd  to  God  we 
had  not  laid  money  upon  money,  Geneva;  viz.  we  had  not 
doubted  the  price  of  it  in  our  estimation.  Nanquam  fuisset 
ipsa  pecunia  pro  qua  misisti  eum,  Vulgate  ;  I  wish  there  had 
not  been  any  such  money;  or,  that  money  should  never 
have  been  the  consideration  of  sending  away  thy  son. 
Utinam  argentum  huic  argento  non  antecessisset,  Junius  ;  I 
wish  the  desire  of  money  hath  not  overprized  this  money  in 
Media.  Argentum  ad  argentum  non  perveniat,  Syriac ;  The 
silver  or  money  there  loses  its  value,  if  my  son's  life  is  to 
be  the  price  of  it.  As  it  is  generally  agreed  that  Tobit  was 
wrote  originally  in  Hebrew  or  Chaldee,  it  may  perhaps 
contribute  towards  understanding  this  passage,  to  inquire 
what  word  it  probably  was  that  is  here  translated  by  <j>6avoi. 
As  to  the  two  Hebrew  copies  of  Fagius  and  Munster,  they 
are  comparatively  modem  things,  and  depart  too  widely 
from  the  more  authentic  versions,  to  give  us  any  assistance 
here.  There  are  two  Hebrew  words,  and,  as  far  as  I  find, 
those  only,  which  in  the  LXX.  are  thus  translated,  if  they 
may  be  thought  to  reach  the  point.  The  first  is  yjj,  in  hi- 
phil,  pertingere  fecit,  adduxit ;  in  this  sense,  apyvpiov  t(^ 
apyvp'iif}  fOaaai,  is  to  add  money  to  money.  The  other  word, 
which  they  translate  by  tpOava,  is  \i2U,  in  hithp.  roboravit, 
and,  by  a  common  Hebraism,  to  hasten  a  thing,  or  to  do 
it  with  all  one's  might.  (1  Kings  xii.  18.)  In  any  of  these 
senses,  and  supposing  either  of  these  words  to  have  been 
the  original  one  in  this  passage,  the  meaning  clearly  is,  to 
hasten  or  accumulate  money  on  money.  They  are  both 
Chaldee  words  likewise,  and  bear  a  meaning  perfectly 
suitable  to  what  we  have  deduced  from  the  Hebrew  ones. 
It  will  be  proper  likewise  to  consider  the  Greek  word  it- 
self, which  will  be  found  not  incapable  of  the  same  mean- 
ing, ip^avo),  amongst  its  other  significations,  is,  by  Stephens, 
Budaeus,  &c.  explained,  Voti  compos  esse,  propositi  sum- 
mam  attingere,  and  so  may  be  interpreted  here,  to  get  mo- 
ney to  money.  There  remains,  however,  still  a  difiiculty, 
which  is,  to  account  for  the  construction,  and  fill  up  the 
sense,  for  to  what  shalt  we  refer  fOatrat  ?  Grotius,  to  make 
out  his  own  meaning,  would  have  tSa,  or  something  equi- 
valent, to  be  understood,  which  would  also  answer  as  well 
to  complete  ours,  without  any  such  liberty  as  altering  the 
text :  but  possibly  there  may  not  be  occasion  even  for  this 


here ;  may  not  yivoiro,  in  the  second  clause  of  the  verse, 
be  referred  or  extended  to  the  first  also  ?  apyvpiov  rt^ 
apyvpi^)  jiri  fOairai  ylvoiro,  let  it  not  be  our  business  to  get 
money  to  money,  but  let  the  money  be  7r£pt;/'j)jLio  rov  naidiov, 
i.  e,  either  svsKa  tov  naidiov,  as  filth  and  dirt  for  the  sake  of 
our  child  ;  let  us  lose  it  rather  to  save  him :  so  Galat.  vi. 
17.  oTt-yjuara  rov  'Irjdou,  are  not  the  marks  properly  of  the 
Lord  Jesus,  but  the  wounds  and  marks  suffered,  'Iviku  too 
'It}(tou,  for  his  sake :  or  else  we  may  suppose  inpiiprina  to 
refer  to  those  propitiatory  sacrifices  among  the  heathens, 
when,  in  the  time  of  any  great  calamity,  some  vile  wretches 
were  sacrificed  for  the  purgation  and  atonement  of  the 
whole  people  ;  and  such  sacrifices  were  TripiKa^apfiara, 
■n-tpiipi'ifxaTa :  and  the  sacrifical  form  was,  as  Suidas  tells 
us,  upon  such  occasions.  Be  thou  our  mpi^rtfia  :  in  this  view 
the  meaning  of  our  passage  is.  Let  us  sacrifice  our  money 
to  the  welfare  of  our  son. 

CHAP.   VI. 

Ver.  2.  .nL  FISH  leaped  out  of  the  river,  and  would  have 
devoured  him.]  According  to  Bochart,  it  was  the  silurus; 
this  some  call  the  sheat-fish,  and  which,  as  described  by 
Ray,  "  Ad  octo  et  amplius  cubitos  longitudine  excrescit, 
pondere  150  libras  superat,  rictus  oris  amplissimus,  estque 
piscis  admodum  vorax."  Johnston  says  farther  of  it,  call- 
ing it  glanis,  another  name  for  the  silurus,  that  "  Non  mi- 
noribus  duntaxat  pisciculis  ventrem  implet,  sed  et  in  ma- 
jores,  immo  homines  grassatur,"  and  gives  instances  of 
human  limbs  found  in  the  belly  of  this  fish.  Again,  To- 
bias's fish  was  eatable ;  so  is  the  silurus,  and  is  in  some 
places  esteemed,  "  Pinguis,  boniqiie  saporis."  Bochart 
gives  the  same  account  from  the  ancients,  and  goes  on 
with  the  parallel, — "Was Tobias's  fish  found  in  the  Tigris? 
Pausanias,  in  like  manner,  makes  the  glanis  or  silurus  to 
be  an  inhabitant  of  the  Euphrates,  from  whence  the  excur- 
sion into  the  Tigris  is  easy,  as  those  two  rivers  join:  and 
Diodorus  expressly  tells  us,  that  fish  of  the  belluine  kind 
are  found  in  the  Tigris,  especially  about  the  dog-days.  He 
proceeds  farther  to  shew  from  Galen,  and  other  writers, 
that  the  liver  of  the  silurus  was  in  great  fame  for  the  cure 
of  suffusions  and  dimness  of  sight;  and,  from  some  Greek 
and  Arabic  authors,  that  even  its  smell  was  effectual  in 
expelling  demons ;  but  possibly  this  very  history  of  Tobit 
might  originally  give  occasion  to  these  notions.  If  it  should 
be  objected  that  the  silurus  is  a  fish  of  a  very  smooth  and 
slippery  skin,  destitute  of  scales,  and  therefore  not  to  be 
supposed  to  be  held  by  the  bare  hands  of  Tobias,  it  is  suf- 
ficient to  answer,  that  the  head  is  disproportionably  big  to 
its  body,  and  the  gills  vast  and  open,  so  as  to  offer  easy 
and  firm  hold ;  there  is,  therefore,  in  the  Latin  version, 
where  Tobias  is  ordered  prehendere  branchiam,  very  great 
propriety,  from  the  singular  form  and  structure  of  this  fish. 
But  whether  the  eating  this  fish,  as  mentioned  ver.  5.  is 
quite  agreeable  to  Lev.  xi.  10.  is  a  difiiculty  that  hath  not 
been  fully  considered.  Against  the  callionymus,  which  the 
greater  part  of  the  interpreters  suppose  to  be  the  fish  here 
meant,  from  the  sanative  virtue  said  to  be  in  it  by  Pliny 
and  other  naturalists,  there  lies  this  very  material  objec- 
tion. That  it  is  a  fish  of  so  small  a  size  as  is  utterly  incon- 
sistent with  the  story.  "  Longitudine  est  (says  the  most 
accurate  Mr.  Ray,  with  whom  Johnston  agrees),  dodran- 
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tali,  rarius  pedali,"  and  therefore  can  never  be  supposed  to 
attack,  much  less  able  to  devour,  a  man. 

Ver.  7.  Touching  the  heart  and  the  liver,  if  a  devil  or  an 
evil  spirit  trouble  any,  ive  must  make  a  smoke  thereof  before 
the  man  or  the  woman,  and  the  party  shall  be  no  morevexed.'] 
Those  who  are  of  opinion  that  demons  were  invested  with 
certain  material  forms,  wherein  they  snuffed  up  the  per- 
fumes and  feasted  themselves  upon  the  odours  of  the  in- 
cense and  sacrifices  that  were  offered  to  them,  have  an  easy 
way  of  solving  this  difficulty,  by  supposing  that  the  smell 
of  the  burnt  heart  and  liver  of  the  fish  was  offensive  to 
Asmodeus.    The  Chaldeans,  among  whom  the  book  of 
Tobit  was  wrote,  and  the  Israelites,  for  whose  use  and  in- 
struction it  was  wrote,  might  both  be  of  this  opinion,  that 
demons,  as  not  absolutely  divested  of  all  matter,  were  ca- 
pable of  some  sensations  and  impressions  that  belonged  to 
corporeal  substances ;  and  therefore,  in  accommodation  to 
the  vulgar  idea  and  prejudice  of  the  people,  the  author  of 
this  history  might  express  himself  as  though  the  expulsion 
of  this  evil  spirit  was  effected  by  a  natural  cause,  the  smoke 
of  the  fish,  even  though  at  the  same  time  he  sufficiently  in- 
timates, that  it  was  through  the  merciful  help  of  God,  ob- 
tained by  prayer,  that  it  came  to  pass,  (ver.  17.)  But  if  this 
demon  was  incorporeal  (and  this  is  the  supposition  which 
generally  prevails),  we  may  safely  conclude,  that  the  smoke 
of  the  fish's  entrails  could  have  no  direct  nor  physical  effect 
upon  him  ;  that  his  fleeing  away,  therefore,  was  occasioned 
by  a  supernatural  power,  in  the  exercise  of  which  this  angel 
appointed  to  attend  Tobias  was  the  principal  instrument, 
and  that  he  ordered  the  fumigation  as  a  sign  only  when  the 
evil  spirit,  by  his  superior  power,  should  be  chased  away. 
Otliers  have  been  disposed  to  consider  Asmodeus  not  as 
any  real  demon,  but  only  as  expressive  of  the  great  power 
of  lust,  and  that  the  fumigation  in  no  other  sense  drove 
away  that  evil  spirit,  than  as  its  virtue  contributed  to  check 
and  suppress  such  an  extravagant  and  brutal  passion  as 
was  predominant  in  her  other  husbands,  the  efficacy  of 
which  (ver.  7)  is  said  to  be  so  powerful  and  general,  as 
that  it  would  cure  nva,  any  other  person  tempted  in  the 
like  irregular  manner.     But,  allowing  this  fumigation  to 
have  some  physical  effect,  like  other  foetid  medicines,  yet 
it  would,  I  conceive,  be  more  proper  to  consider  this  as  a 
lower  and  secondary  instrument  only  in  the  cure,  as  prayer 
and  abstinence  are,  in  the  history  itself,  set  forth  as  the 
principal  means  by  which  so  powerful  an  effect  was  pro- 
duced.   And  this  seems  to  be  a  more  likely  way  to  hinder 
the  return  of  Asmodeus,  i.  e.  of  any  base  lust  again,  than 
the  power  of  natural  fumigation,  which  has  not  escaped 
censure,  as  having  some  appearance  of  magic. 

Ver.  8.  The  gall  is  good  to  anoint  a  man  that  hath  white- 
ness in  his  eyes,  and  he  shall  be  healed.^  AV  hether  the  gall 
of  this  or  any  other  fish  has  such  a  natural  virtue  to  restore 
sight,  naturalists  can  best  determine.  Pliny,  indeed,  speak- 
ing of  the  callionymus,  mentions  something  like  this: — 
"  Fel  cicatrices  sanat,  et  oculorum  carnem  superfluam 
consumit."  (Lib.  xxxii.  cap.  4.  7.)  But  I  have  before 
shewed  (see  note  on  ver.  2.)  that  this  is  not  the  fish  here 
mentioned.  It  seems  best  in  this  case,  likewise,  not  to  rest 
the  cure  in  the  mere  natural  liniment,  but  to  understand  the 
outward  application  as  somewhat  similar  to  our  Saviour's 
spreading  clay  upon  the  eyes  of  the  man  that  was  born 
l)lind,  and  ordering  him  to  wash  in  the  pool  of  Siloam,  not 


as  the  cause,  but  as  the  proof,  of  the  cure.  It  was  the 
power  of  God  in  both  instances ;  and  Tobit,  sensible  of 
this,  returns  devout  thanks  to  God  accordingly,  xi.  14, 15. 

Ver.  12.  /  know  that  Raguel  cannot  marry  her  to  an- 
other, according  to  the  law  of  Moses,  but  he  shall  be  guilty 
of  death."]  According  to  the  precept  in  the  Mosaical  law, 
Numb,  xxvii.  8.  a  woman  ought  to  marry  her  nearest  kins- 
man, who,  having  no  brother,  succeeded  to  the  inheritance 
of  her  father ;  but  the  penalty  of  death,  mentioned  in  our 
version,  the  Syriac  and  Greek  text,  seems  very  particular, 
and  is  not  to  be  met  with  any  where  in  the  law,  either  as 
denounced  against  the  father,  who  would  not  give  his 
daughter  to  his  nearest  kinsman,  or  against  the  nearest 
kinsman  himself,  if  he  would  not  espouse  her.  The  Geneva 
version,  which  qualifies  the  expression,  is  therefore  prefer- 
able :  I  know  that  Raguel  cannot  marry  her  to  another  ac- 
cording to  the  law  of  Moses,  else  he  should  descna  death. 
But  I  think  the  words  ^  o<^u\i\au  Savarov  may  be  better 
rendered,  ^,  or  (if  he  does)  that  other  to  whom  he  gives  her, 
6^etXiio-£t,  will  be  obnoxious  to  death,  or  in  great  danger  to 
be  slain  by  the  power  of  Asmodeus.  For  it  has  been  thought 
not  very  unlikely,  that  the  true  reason  why  the  seven  hus- 
bands were  given  up  to  be  slain  by  the  wicked  demon,  was 
because  they  unjustly  claimed  the  right  of  marriage  to  this 
heiress;  the  attempt  to  lie  with  whom  was  a  sort  of  attempt 
to  ravish  a  virgin  already  betrothed,  and  belonging  to  an- 
other by  their  law ;  and  by  the  slaughter  of  these.  Provi- 
dence preserved  her  pure  and  unspotted  for  her  rightful 
and  legal  husband,  Tobias.  (See  Whist.  Auth.  Records, 
vol.  ii.)  Nor  is  the  sense  which  Terentius  Christianus  gives 
of  this  passage  to  be  despised : 

"  Non  denegabit,  sat  scio  :  nee  si  velit 

Maxime,  jure  poterit:  nam  praeter  jus  tunm 

Nil  postulas ;  tibi  enim  debetur :  utpote 

Qui  ei  cognatione  ac  genere  proximus 

Es.     Nee  cam,  contra  praeceptum  Mosaicum, 

Alienigense  nuptum  locabit  conjugi. 

Nisi  crimen  capitale  velit  incurrere." 

(InTob.  act.  iii.) 

The  Vulgate  and  Hebrew  copies  wholly  omit  the  threaten- 
ing clause,  and  indeed  the  sense  is  as  complete  without  it. 

Ver.  14.  For  a  wicked  spirit  loveth  her,  which  hurteth 
nobody  but  those  which  come  unto  her.]  Calmet  observes, 
that  this  demon,  being  incorporeal,  could  not  possibly  love 
Sara  on  account  of  her  youth  or  beauty,  or  any  bodily  ac- 
complishment; much  less  did  he  respect,  as  he  was  an  un- 
clean and  impure  spirit,  her  chastity  and  virtue.  Tobias, 
therefore,  must  be  understood  to  speak  here  according  to 
popular  prejudice  and  opinion.  The  vulgar  supposed  de- 
mons to  be  corporeal,  and  to  be  enamoured,  like  mortals, 
with  the  love  of  women ;  hence  it  became  a  notion  that 
Asmodeus,  through  a  motive  of  jealousy,  killed  those  that 
went  in  unto  Sara.  The  Vulgate  and  Hebrew  copies  only 
mention  the  bare  fact,  but  the  Greek  and  Syriac  assign 
love,  or  rather  brutal  lust,  as  the  cause  of  this  cruelty. 
The  rabbins  and  latter  Jews,  it  is  certain,  supposed  that 
evil  spirits  were  enamoured  of  handsome  women,  from  mis- 
understanding perhaps  Gen.  vi.  2.  And  there  are  many 
authors  that  pretend  evil  spirits  are  not  only  capable  of, 
but  often  indulge  and  satisfy,  a  criminal  passion  with  wo- 
men ;  and  particularly  that  the  demons  called  incubi  and 
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succubi  carry  on  shameful  and  abominable  intrigues  with 
both  sexes.  Stories  of  this  sort  are  not  wanting  even  in 
writers  of  good  note  and  authority.  (See  August,  de  Civit. 
Dei,  lib.  xv.  cap.  23.  and  S.  Bern.  lib.  ii.  cap.  6.)  But  the 
opinion  that  demons  and  angels  are  corporeal,  though 
countenanced  by  the  Platonists,  Origen,  and  others  of  the 
fathers,  is  now  generally  exploded.  And  if  one  examines 
the  accounts  in  history  which  mention  such  an  unnatural 
commerce  of  demons  with  mortals,  male  or  female,  it  is  ge- 
nerally represented  as  transacted  during  sleep,  and  there- 
fore is  to  be  looked  upon  rather  as  tlie  effect  of  the  disor- 
dered imagination  of  such  persons,  than  any  sensible  or 
corporeal  act  of  any  real  demon.  Had  Raphael  himself 
said  this.  That  the  demon  had  slain  the  seven  husbands 
through  his  own  love  for  Sara,  it  had  been  a  difficulty  in- 
deed ;  but,  as  it  was  Tobias  only,  he  might  do  it  according 
to  the  received  opinion  of  his  countrymen.  We  may  there- 
fore here  justly  call  this  an  error  of  Tobias,  but  it  is  no  re- 
flection on  the  history. 

Ver.  17.  And  the  devil  sliall  smell  it,  and  flee  away,  and 
never  come  again  any  more :  but  when  thou  shall  come  to 
him,  rise  up  both  of  you,  and  pray  to  God  which  is  merciful  J] 
This  account  of  driving  away  the  demon  by  fumigation, 
reminds  one  of  what  Josepbus  mentions,  de  Bell.  Jud.  lib. 
viii.  cap.  2.  that  one  Eleazar,  before  Vespasian  and  a 
great  niraaber  of  persons,  freed  several,  who  were  possessed 
with  evil  spirits,  from  the  power  of  them,  by  putting  to 
their  nose  a  certain  ring,  having  a  specific  root  under  it, 
which  quickly  expelled  the  demon  out  of  their  bodies,  so 
as  never  to  return  again ;  and  that  this  method^  of  cure  was 
at  that  time  successfully  made  use  of  against  evil  spirits : 
if  this  relation  is  to  be  depended  on,  it  shews  the  power  of 
smell  upon  evil  genii,  and  the  effect  here  ascribed  to  fumi- 
gation may  from  thence  receive  some  countenance.  But 
I  do  not  build  much  upon  this  narrative,  which  carries  in 
it  the  appearance  of  magic;  much  less  can  I  pursuade  my- 
self to  run  the  parallel  between  ejecting  the  demon  here  by 
the  ashes  of  the  perfume,  and  those  undoubted  miracles 
recorded  in  the  Old  and  New  Testament,  Numb.  xxi.  9. 
Josh.  vi.  20.  2  Kings  ii.  21.  iv,  41.  Matt.  ix.  20.  John  ix. 
6, 7.  Acts  V.  15.  xix.  12.  with  which  the  popish  expositors, 
out  of  an  implicit  regard  to  authority,  and  a  zeal  for  their 
canon,  have  presumed  to  compare  it.  Without  straining 
the  point  so  far,  the  history  itself  seems  to  afford  light 
enough  to  account  for  the  supposed  miracle,  without  re- 
course to,  or  any  way  relying  upon,  the  virtue  of  the  burnt 
entrails  ;  for  as  prayer  to,  and  faith  in  God  was,  according 
to  the  angel's  direction,  to  accompany  the  use  of  the  out- 
ward means,  to  which,  according  to  the  Vulgate,  was 
added  matrimonial  continence  for  a  season  likewise ;  these 
Lave  that  known  and  sovereign  virtue  in  them,  as  to  super- 
sede the  necessity  of  any  less  powerful  means.  Especially 
if  this  demon  was  like  that  which  went  not  out  but  by  prayer 
and  fasting.  Matt.  xvii.  21.  This  rich  and  holy  perfume 
was  an  incense  more  precious  and  available  with  God  than 
any  secret  of  nature,  or  invention  of  art.  Joint  prayers, 
from  persons  so  well-disposed,  had,  as  it  were,  the  efficacy 
of  an  evening  sacrifice. 

Fear  not,  for  she  is  appointed  unto  tliee  from  the  begin- 
ning.] i.  e.  She  belongs  to  thee  according  to  the  constitu- 
tion of  the  law ;  or  is  thine  by  Divine  appointment  and  de- 
signation.   'EToina^Hv  is  taken  in  this  sense  to  signify  what 


is  ordered  by  Divine  appointment.  Matt.  xx.  23.  xxv.  34. 
1  Cor.  ii.  9.  Heb.  xi.  16. 

And  thou  shall  preserve  her.]  i.  e.  By  maintaining,  pro- 
tecting, and  defending  her;  and  be  a  saviour  to  her,  as  the 
term  is  used  on  the  like  occasion,  Eph.  v.  23.  Munster's 
Hebrew  copy  is  more  explicit,  Et  per  manum  tuam  domir 
nus  liberabit  eam  de  manu  dcemonis;  see  xii.  3.  where 
Sara  is  mentioned  as  made  whole,  or  freed  from  that  plague 
of  the  possession  of  the  demon ;  and,  iii.  17.  where  Raphael 
is  mentioned  as  sent  to  heal  Sara,  by  giving  her  for  a  wife 
to  Tobias. 

J  suppose  that  site  shall  bear  thee  children.]  He  might  ex- 
press himself  thus  doubtfully,  either  as  the  man  Azarias, 
whose  appearance  he  assumed,  or  in  his  own  person,  as 
the  angel  Raphael.  For  angels  too,  though  called  intelli- 
gences, however  desirous  they  may  be  to  look  into,  are 
certainly  ignorant  of  things  future,  (see  2  Esd.  iv.  52.) 
unless  God  is  pleased  to  reveal  them  to  them,  or  commis- 
sions them  to  declare  them  to  others.  As  when  the  angel 
foretells  unto  Zechariah  the  birth  of  a  son,  he  mentions  his 
authority  and  commission,  I  am  Gabriel,  that  stand  in  the 
presence  of  God,  and  am  sent  to  speak  unto  thee,  and  to 
shew  thee  these  glad  tidings.  (Luke  i.  19.)  Calmet  renders, 
J'espere  quelle  vous  donnera  des  enfans. 

CHAP.  vn. 

Ver.  S.  J.  O  whom  they  said,  We  are  of  the  sons  of  Neph- 
thalim,  which  are  captives  in  Nineveh.]  This  passage,  which 
has  been  too  hastily  misrepresented  by  some  writers,  as 
containing  a  notorious  falsehood,  (see  Raynoid's  Prsel. 
tom.  i,  Prael.  46.)  is  capable  of  being  very  consistently 
explained ;  for  it  does  not  appear  from  the  text,  that  the 
angel  gave  this  answer  rather  than  Tobias ;  secondly,  as  Ra- 
phael assumed  the  person  of  Azarias,  it  might  very  properly 
be  spoken  in  both  their  names,  as  Ananias,  from  whom 
Azarias  descended,  was  of  that  tribe,  (v.  12,  13.)  The 
like  answer  will  account  for  the  angel's  saying,  that  he  was 
of  the  captivity  of  Nineveh ;  for  so  Azarias,  whom  he  per- 
sonated, really  was. 

Ver.  7.  When  he  heard  that  Tobit  was  blind,  he  was  sor- 
rowful and  wept.  Ver.  8.  And  likewise  Edna  his  wife,  and 
Sara  his  daughter,  ivept.]  Tobit's  blindness  only  is  men- 
tioned here  as  the  cause  of  this  great  concern;  the  Vul- 
gate and  Munster's  Hebrew  copy  omit  the  occasion.  It 
is  probable  that  the  tears  which  Raguel,  his  wife,  and 
daughter,  shed,  had  a  mixture  of  joy  as  well  as  sorrow, 
arising  from  the  eclaircissement  or  first  discovery  of  To- 
bias to  be  their  near  relation ;  the  former,  from  the  agree- 
able reflection,  that  they  hadnow  with  them  the  only  son 
of  a  father,  whom  the  ties  of  nature  and  birth  had  endeared 
to  them ;  and  the  latter,  from  a  sense  of  their  sad  capti- 
vity, which  had  kept  persons  so  nearly  related  so  long  at 
a  distance  from  one  another.  And  the  additional  circum- 
stance of  Tobit's  blindness,  which  must  greatly  add  to  his 
affliction,  must  in  proportion  also  increase  their  concern. 

Ver.  10.  For  it  is  meet  that  thou  shouldest  marry  my 
daughter,  nevertheless  I  will  declare  unto  thee  the  truth.] 
KaOi'iKu  aoi  trailiov  fiov  Xafidv.  In  this  and  the  three  follow- 
ing verses,  the  terms  used  with  respect  to  the  marriage- 
ceremony  are  both  proper  and  usual  on  the  occasion.  Ilai- 
Si'ov  Xajiilv  is  the  same  with  7ra{)aAaj3«i',  Matt.  i.  20.  which 
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is  the  technical  term  for  taking  one  to  wife,  and  so  it  is 
used,  Deut.  xx.  7.  and  hath  respect  and  relation  to  StSovat, 
•which  belongs  to  the  father  of  tlie  spouse,  (see  ver.  11. 13.) 
because  he,  afler  the  example  of  God  in  Paradise,  (Gen. 
ii.  22.)  delivers  her  into  the  bridegroom's  own  hands,  who 
was  called  petitor,  or  the  suitor.  St.  Ambrose  commends 
the  great  openness  and  frankness  of  Raguel  in  dealing  so 
ingenuously  with  Tobias,  in  a  matter  of  such  consequence, 
whilst  others,  upon  a  like  occasion,  are  equally  as  careful 
to  conceal  an  objection.  "  Being  a  just  man  (says  he), 
he  chose  rather  that  his  daughter  should  continue  unmar- 
ried, than  to  expose  a  husband  to  imminent  danger  for  her 
sake.  Though  he  was  greatly  importuned  to  give  her  in 
marriage,  yet  neither  his  parental  tenderness,  nor  the  great 
inclination  which  he  must  be  supposed  to  have  to  settle 
his  only  child  well,  could  prevail  on  him  to  conceal  an  ac- 
cident from  her  lover,  which  he  could  not  but  imagine 
must  contribute  to  break  the  match;  however,  he  chose 
rather  sincerely  to  declare  to  him  the  whole  truth,  than  to 
appear  to  have  an  intention  to  deceive  him  by  concealing 
the  matter.  Quam  breviter  absolvit  omnes  qucestiones  phi- 
losophorum,  dum  nee  filice  vitia  celanda  arbitrattis  est! 
How  has  he  decided  at  once,  in  a  compendious  manner,  all 
the  disputes  of  moralists  and  philosophers  on  this  head ! 
with  great  gravity  they  can  debate  the  question,  and  are  at 
some  loss  to  determine  it,  whether  a  person  intending  to 
sell  a  house,  or  any  moveables,  ought  himself  to  discover 
the  faults  and  imperfections  of  them ;  but  this  good  man 
thought  he  could  not  in  conscience  conceal  that  which  he 
knew  would  be  an  objection  to  his  daughter,  even  from 
him  who  was  at  that  time  making  court  to  her,  but  advises 
him  for  his  own  sake  to  lay  all  thoughts  of  her  aside,  and 
to  be  easy  and  satisfied  without  her."  (Ambros.  lib.  iii. 
Offic.  cap.  14.) 

Ver.  12.  Take  her  from  henceforth  according  to  the  man- 
ner, and  the  merciful  God  give  you  good  success  in  all 
things.'\  As  God  was  the  first  institutor  of  marriage,  and 
joined  our  first  parents  in  that  holy  state,  so  he  still  pre- 
sides over  it,  and  all  marriages  ought  to  be  concluded  in 
his  fear,  and  with  a  petition  for  his  blessing  on  the  under- 
taking. Thus  Abraham  comforts  himself  with  relation  to 
his  son's  marriage,  that  the  Lord  God  of  heaven  would  send 
his  angel  to  choose  a  wife  for  his  son  Isaac.  (Gen.  xxiv.  7.) 
And  his  servant,  who  was  sent  on  that  important  com- 
mission, prays  unto  the  Lord  God,  to  send  him  good  speed 
that  day,  and  to  shew  kindness  unto  his  master  Abraham, 
in  a  particular  that  so  nearly  concerned  his  welfare.  (See 
Prov.  xix.  14.  Ecclus.  xxvi.  3.)  Betrothing  among  the 
Jews  was  commonly  performed  about  six  months  or  a  year 
before  the  wedding:  but  as  Tobias's  marriage  was  agreed 
on,  and  consummated  on  the  spot,  it  may  be  asked,  how 
Sara's  parents  came  to  comply  so  soon,  as  to  give  their 
daughter  to  Tobias  the  very  same  day  that  he  arrived ;  the 
reasons  probably  were, — 1.  Her  parents'  desire  of  having 
her  well  married,  and  their  hopes  of  seeing  issue  from  her. 
2.  The  circumstances  and  condition  of  her  spouse.  3.  His 
near  relation,  and  legal  right  to  her.  4.  Raphael's  impor- 
tunity and  persuasion.  Some  questions  may  also  perti- 
nently be  asked  concerning  Tobias,  as,  why  he  married  on 
a  journey,  at  a  distance  from  and  without  the  knowledge 
or  consent  of  his  parents :  such  a  procedure  seems  not 
agreeable  to  the  opinion  which  one  entertains  of  his  piety. 


and  rather  an  instance  of  want  of  duty,  and  a  proper  de- 
ference to  them ;  for  is  there  any  affair  more  important,  or 
wherein  children  are  more  obliged  to  consult  their  parents, 
and  to  receive  their  directions  and  advice,  than  in  the  great 
concern  of  marriage?  To  this  it  may  be  replied,  that 
Tobias  knew  perfectly  the  intentions  of  his  father  on  this 
head ;  that  good  old  man  had  recommended  to  him  before 
his  journey  to  take  a  wife  of  his  own  tribe  and  family, 
(iv.  12, 13.)  And  it  is  observable,  that  Raphael  reminds 
him  (vi.  15.)  of  the  instruction  which  his  father  gave 
him,  to  marry  a  wife  of  his  own  kindred :  and,  indeed,  the 
law  itself  was  sufficiently  clear  in  this  matter  ;  for  had  he 
been  indifferent,  or  so  particular  as  to  have  refused  what 
the  known  custom  of  the  law  required,  Raguel  could  have 
compelled  him  to  it,  or  obliged  him  to  have  renounced  the 
right  which  he  claimed  of  succession  to  his  inheritance. 
Nor  do  we  find  that  Tobit  was  at  all  surprised  or  troubled 
when  his  son,  returning  from  his  journey,  brought  with  him 
a  wife.  After  this  it  will  be  almost  needless  to  inquire, 
whether  Tobias  was  not  guilty  of  some  rashness  and  im- 
prudence, in  being  so  eager  after  a  match,  as  solemnly  to 
resolve  neither  to  eat  nor  drink  till  it  was  concluded,  which 
his  intended  father-in-law  had  kindly  warned  him  against, 
and  apprized  him  sufficiently  of  the  danger  attending  it. 
But,  besides  the  reason  before  given,  that  the  nearness  of 
the  relation  required  this  from  him,  Raphael  assured 
Tobias  that  he  had  provided  a  remedy,  effectually  to  secure 
him  against  the  like  accident,  and  to  prevent  his  sharing 
the  others'  fate. 

Ver.  13.  Then  he  called  his  daughter,  and  he  took  her  by 
the  hand,  and  gave  her  to  be  wife  to  Tobias.']  In  the  Vulgate 
it  is,  Raguel,  the  father  of  the  bride,  took  her  by  the  right 
hand,  and  joining  it  to  Tobias's  right  hand,  said.  May  the 
God  of  Abraham,  the  God  of  Isaac,  and  the  God  of  Jacob, 
be  with  you,  and  unite  you  by  the  sacred  ties  of  marriage, 
and  fill  you  both  with  his  blessings.  To  this  custom  of  giv- 
ing away  the  bride  by  the  hands  of  the  father,  or  some  rela- 
tion or  friend,  St.  Paul  seems  to  allude,  2  Cor.  xi.  2.  and 
the  Psalmist,  Psal.  xlv.  13.  The  reason  of  this,  says  a  very 
judicious  writer,  was,  "  that  in  ancient  times  all  women, 
which  had  not  husbands  or  fathers  to  govern  them,  had 
tutors,  without  whose  concurrence  and  authority  there  was 
no  act  which  they  did  warrantable,  and  for  this  cause  they 
were  in  marriage  delivered  unto  their  husbands  by  others. 
Which  custom  retained,  hath  still  this  use,  that  it  puts 
women  in  mind  of  their  duty,  whereto  the  very  imbecility 
of  their  sex  doth  bind  them,  viz.  to  be  always  guided  and 
directed  by  others."  (Hooker's  Eccles.  Pol.  b.  v.)  Whether 
this,  or  whatever  be  the  cause  of  this  custom,  it  is  cer- 
tainly most  decent,  that  a  woman,  whose  chiefest  ornament 
is  modesty,  should  rather  be  led  or  presented  by  the  hand 
of  another,  than  offer  herself  forwardly  before  the  congre- 
gation to  any  one  in  marriage;  and  therefore  the  discretion 
of  our  church  is  herein  much  to  be  admired,  which  enjoins 
it  to  be  asked.  Who  giveth  this  woman  to  be  married  to  this 
man? 

Ver.  14.  And  called  Edna  his  wife,  and  took  paper,  and 
did  write  an  instrument,  of  covenants,  and  sealed  it.]  Here 
we  have  a  contract  between  Tobias  and  Sara,  drawn  up, 
not  by  a  public  notary,  as  was  generally  usual,  but  by  Ra- 
guel the  woman's  father.  We  may  farther  observe,  that 
before  the  writing  this  contract,  there  was  a  formal  giving 
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of  the  woman  unto  her  husband  by  her  own  father ;  and 
that  a  particular  and  express  form  of  words  was  used  upon 
the  delivery  of  her.  It  appears  from  hence,  that  a  contract 
and  marriage  were  anciently  all  one  in  eflfect,  and  the  like 
may  be  gathered  from  the  law,  Deut.  xxii.  24.  where  an 
espoused  woman  is  called  a  wife,  and  if  she  be  convicted 
of  unchastity,  is  reputed  as  an  adulteress,  worthy  of  death. 
By  which  it  is  manifest,  that  a  contract  de  prcesenti  differ- 
eth  not  in  substance  from  a  marriage,  though  for  decency's 
sake  solemn  ceremonies  are  required  by  positive  laws.  The 
Jews  usually  drew  up  the  contract  of  matrimony,  and  agreed 
about  the  dowry  before  the  wedding;  after  that  they  read 
this  contract  or  deed  over,  and  lodged  it  in  the  hands  of  the 
bride's  relations,  and  then  they  put  the  ring  upon  her  fin- 
ger :  but  in  Tobias's  marriage  things  were  ordered  other- 
wise, for  Raguel  immediately  consents  to  give  him  his 
daughter,  and  at  the  same  time  joins  their  hands ;  then  he 
calls  for  paper,  writes  down  the  contract,  and  hath  it  signed 
by  two  witnesses,  according  to  the  Hebrew,  after  which 
the  feast  began.  All  this  is  pretty  different  from  the  custom 
of  modern  Jews,  though  they  look  upon  Tobias's  wed- 
ding, and  the  ceremonies  attending  it,  as  a  pattern  of  the 
happiest  and  most  regular  marriage.  "  One  cannot  but  ad- 
mire (say  Messieurs  of  Port-Royal)  the  simplicity  of  those 
early  times.  Raguel  gives  his  daughter  in  marriage  to  To- 
bias, and  troubles  not  himself  about  settlements  or  cove- 
nants as  they  are  here  called,  till  the  ceremony  was  over. 
Such  openness  and  confidence  is  scarce  to  be  found  in  the 
present  times,  and  would  be  thought  little  less  than  care- 
lessness. But  it  ought,  however,  to  remind  all  those,  who 
enter  upon  the  like  holy  state,  sincerely  to  renounce  all 
sort  of  disguise  and  overreaching  in  an  afiair,  where  inte- 
grity, candour,  and  disinterestedness,  are  its  best  and  prin- 
cipal security."   (Com.  in  loc.) 

Ver.  16.  Raguel  called  his  wife  Edna,  and  said  unto  her. 
Sister,  &c.]  See  v.  20.  This  term  is  only  a  word  of  ten- 
derness and  endearment,  used  by  husbands  to  their  wives. 
Tobias,  in  the  next  chapter,  ver.  4.  7.  calls  Sara  by  the 
same  name  afterhe  had  married  her.  (See  also  x.  12.)  An 
instance  of  this  we  have  in  Solomon's  Song,  chap.  iv.  where 
the  words,  my  sister,  my  spouse,  come  three  times  together 
in  four  verses.  And  hence,  if  solutions  were  wanting,  we 
may  justify  Abraham  calling  his  wife  Sarah,  sister,  (Gen. 
xii.  13.)  which  some  free-thinkers  have  endeavoured  to  ex- 
pose as  an  equivocation.  For  as  sister  is  a  name  of  ten- 
derness, love,  and  affection,  it  was  very  properly  applied 
to  his  wife ;  but  indeed  Sarah  was  so  near  a  relation,  as  to 
have  a  natural  right  to  be  so  called,  being,  as  Abraham  ac- 
knowledges, his  half-sister,  the  daughter  of  his  father,  but 
not  the  daughter  of  his  mother.    (Gen.  xx.  12.) 

Prepare  another  chamber,  and  bring  her  in  thither.}  i.e. 
Into  another  bedchamber,  different  from  that  where  Sara 
lay  before,  in  which  her  seven  former  husbands  were  killed. 
This  thought  was  just,  and  the  exchange  proper,  as  the 
very  room  inspired  horror. 

CHAP.   VIII. 

Ver.  2.  xxND  took  the  ashes  of  the  perfumes,  and  put  the 
heart  and  the  liver  of  the  fish  thereupon,  and  made  a  smoke 
therewith.]  This  story  of  driving  away  the  demon  by  the 
ashes  of  the  peri'umes,  possibly  took  its  rise  from  the  ac- 
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count  of  the  smoke  of  Aaron's  incense,  staying  the  de- 
stroying angel  from  the  surviving  Israelites,  superstitiously 
depraved.  Some  footsteps  of  this  mystery  the  Hebrews 
seem  to  retain,  when  they  say,  that  all  hurtful  and  destroy- 
ing spirits  will  flee  away  at  the  odour  of  the  incense  of 
sweet  spices.  Tobias  here  literally  follows  Raphael's 
directions,  vi.  16.  but  perhaps  the  meaning  principally 
may  be,  that  Tobias,  by  the  direction  of  the  angel,  offered 
the  incense  of  prayer,  or  put  up  fervent  prayers  to  God  to 
drive  away  this  fiend.  Munster  expressly  understands  it 
in  this  spiritual  sense.  Per  illam  suffumigationem  desig- 
natur  oratio,  qua  instar  vaporis  coelos  penetrat.  And  then 
he  concludes,  Virtute  ergo  orationis  Tobice  et  Sarce,  fuga- 
tus  est  Asmod<Bus,  et  nan  ^cacia  aliqua  odoris  corpora- 
lis.    (Com.  in  loc.) 

Ver.  3.  He  fled  into  the  utmost  parts  of  Egypt.]  i.  e.  Into 
the  deserts  of  the  upper  Egypt,  for  so  Pliny  and  other 
writers  describe  them.  That  deserts  and  solitary  places 
were  the  dwelling  and  resort  of  unclean  spirits,  the  canon- 
ical Scriptures  inform  us.  Thus  the  demoniac,  Luke  viii. 
29.  is  said  to  abide  in  no  house,  but  to  be  driven  of  the 
devil  into  the  wilderness :  and  thither  was  our  Saviour  led, 
as  being  the  devil's  residence,  to  be  tempted  by  him.  (Matt, 
iv.  1.)  And  accordingly  the  unclean  spirit  is  described. 
Matt.  xii.  43.  as  walking  through  dry  or  uninhabited 
places,  seeking  rest  and  finding  none.  See  Baruch  iv.  35. 
and  Rev.  xviii.  2.  where  Babylon  the  great  city,  when 
turned  into  a  wilderness,  is  said  to  be,  the  dungeon  of 
every  foul  spirit,  and  a  cage  of  every  impure  and  ill-boding 
bird,  or  rather  the  abode  or  residence  of  them ;  for  ^wXaK?} 
here  has  the  sense  of  KaroiKrjrT^piov,  and  so  it  is  often  used 
by  the  Hellenistic  writers.  But  the  prophet's  description 
of  the  same  desolation,  (Isa.  xiii.  21.)  is  still  more  strong, 
for  in  it  shall  dwell,  not  wild  beasts  merely,  as  our  version, 
nor  Fauni  and  Silvani  only,  as  Castalio  renders,  but,  ac- 
cording to  the  LXX.  ^aifiovia  Ikh  bp\riaovrai,  koI  ovoKivrav- 
poi  EKEt  KaroiKTiaovm. 

And  the  angel  bound  him.]  Not  bodily  with  any  visible 
chain,  as  the  words  seem  to  imply,  and  as  is  the  custom 
among  men,  but  by  a  superior  power  and  command  which 
he  had  received  over  him,  he  confined  him  to  that  desert 
part  of  Egypt  he  took  shelter  in,  and  where  indeed  he  could 
do  least  mischief:  for  demons  being  incorporeal,  and  not 
having  parts  or  members  like  men,  act  on  each  other  in  a 
mannerwholly  spiritual  and  invisible.  The  angel  Raphael, 
indeed,  appeared  to  the  sight  as  with  a  human  body,  but  it 
was  only  an  assumed  or  borrowed  appearance,  and  useless 
as  to  all  natural  functions;  and  therefore  it  was  not  by 
any  bodily  power  or  force  of  his  own,  nor  by  the  efficacy 
of  natural  means,  that  he  drove  away  Asmodeus,  but  he 
acted  in  this  matter  as  one  pure  spirit  acts  on  another,  and, 
by  the  mighty  and  unseen  power  of  him  who  commissioned 
him,  he  chained  or  confined  the  impure  spirit  to  the  place 
and  in  the  manner  it  was  appointed  him,  that  he  should  do 
no  more  hurt,  at  least  in  the  house  of  Tobias  and  Sara. 
Something  like  Tthis  we  read  in  Scripture,  Rev.  xx.  1 — 3. 
that  the  angel  which  came  down  from  heaven,  having  the 
key  of  the  bottomless  pit,  and  a  great  chain  in  his  hand, 
laid  hold  on  the  dragon,  which  is  the  devil,  and  bound  him 
for  a  thousand  years,  and  cast  him  into  the  bottomless  pit, 
and  shut  him  up,  and  set  a  seal  upon  him.  But  it  may  be 
asked,  to  what  purpose  then  was  the  burning  of  the  heart 
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and  liver  of  the  fish?  or  why  was  it  enjoined,  if  there  was 
no  efficacy  in  them,  or  God  has  not  given  to  some  natural 
tilings  a  secret  and  wonderful  power,  opposite  to  that 
which  the  devil  occasionally  makes  use  of  to  the  mischief 
of  men?  To  this  it  may  be  answered,  first,  in  general.  That  | 
the  angel  Raphael  did  not  want  any  spells  or  natural  means 
to  subdae  this  demon ;  for  the  least  of  the  angels,  when  in- 
vested with  God's  authority,  and  acting  by  his  commission, 
is  able  to  vanquish  the  power  of  the  devil,  and  to  over- 
throw his  wicked  machinations.  Secondly,  There  are  the 
following  particular  reasons  for  the  outward  use  of  these 
means ;  viz.  that  is  was  very  proper  that  Raphael  should 
conceal,  under  the  appearance  of  a  mere  natural  remedy, 
the  supernatural  power  he  bad  received  from  his  Divine 
Master,  that  it  might  not  be  discovered  who  he  really  was, 
till  he  had  completed  and  finished  the  whole  service  for 
which  he  was  sent :  it  was  also  necessary,  that  Tobias,  by 
burning  the  entrails,  should  give  some  proof  of  his  belief 
of  what  Raphael  assured  him,  and  of  his  compliance  with 
the  direction  given  by  him.  And,  lastly.  The  burning  of 
the  entrails  might  be  designed,  and  therefore  enjoined,  as 
a  sign  only  when  the  evil  spirit,  by  his  superior  power, 
should  be  chased  away. 

Ver.  6.  Tliou  Jiast  said,  It  is  not  good  that  man  should  be 
alone,  let  us  make  unto  him  an  aid  like  unto  himself.']  nou'i- 
(Kofxev  avT(^  ^orjSibv  ofxoiov  avrif ;  one  tliat  should  be  as  bis 
second  self,  like  him  in  nature ;  one  in  whom  he  might  see 
himself  reflected,  as  it  were,  and  revived.  The  Greek  writer 
of  this  history  follows  here  the  LXX.  which  has  in  the 
place  referred  to,  Gen.  ii.  18.  Bojj^ov  Kor'  avrhv,  adjutorem 
secundum  etim,  a  help-meet  for  him,  or  one  suited  to  his 
wants  and  inclinations,  one  agreeable  to  and  fit  for  him, 
by  a  similitude  of  temper  and  manners :  or  it  may  be  ren- 
dered. An  aid  from  himself,  one  taken  from  his  own  rib,  for 
so  Eve  was  formed.  And  this  way  of  formation  was  de- 
signed probably  to  intimate  that  close  love  and  reciprocal 
afi"ection,  which  ought  to  be  between  man  and  wife.  I  shall 
only  observe  the  agreement  between  the  account  here  and 
that  in  the  LXX.  that  the  manner  of  expression  in  both  is 
plural,  Ti-on'iawfiiv,  as  if  there  was  a  consultation  about  the 
formation  of  his  second  self  also,  as  at  the  first  creation  of 
man;  which  the  Vulgate  likewise  retains. 

Ver.  7.  And  now,  O  Lord,  I  take  not  this  my  sister  for 
lust,  but  uprightly  ;  therefore  mercifully  ordain,  that  ive  may 
become  aged  together.^  ^Enha^ov  iXtiiaai  fit,  koI  tovtij  aw- 
KaTaji}pa(rai:  the  construction  is  somewhat  singular,  like 
that  iii.  15.  (sec  note.)  Grotius  thinks  the  true  reading  to 
be,  'ETTtVa^ov  iX(i)<Tac  fie  ravTi)  vvvKorayripaaai,  omitting  koi, 
which  I  think,  being  cmphatical  here,  might  be  better  con- 
tinued ;  t.  c.  ■  In  mercy  grant  that  even  with  her,  who  hath 
buried  so  many  husbands,  and  whom  an  evil  spirit  pursues 
to  the  destruction  of  all  her  lovers,  I  may  grow  old,  and 
escape  tlie  common  fate  of  the  others.  According  to  the 
Vulgate,  Sara  puts  up  this  prayer,  and  that  version  puts  into 
her  month  the  very  same,  iii.  14.  Virum  cum  timore  tuo,  non 
cum  libidine  mea,  consensi  suscipere.  Calmet  admires  the 
delicacy  of  this  sentiment  in  a  young  man  and  a  Jew,  one 
educated  amongst  a  gross  and  carnal  people;  and  proposes 
it  to  the  consideration  and  imitation  of  all  that  enter  upon 
the  conjugal  state,  as  docs  St.  Austin,  de  Doctr.  Christ. 
cap.  10. 

Ver.  9.  Raguel  arose,  and  went  and  made  a  grave,  Ver. 


10.  saying,  I  fear  lest  he  also  be  dead.]  When  Raguel  gives 
his  daughter  to  Tobias,  almost  immediately  after  his  arrival, 
and  consents  so  suddenly  to  the  marriage,  the  V'ulgate  ob- 
serves, that  it  seemed  as  if  God  had  influenced  his  heart  to 
listen  to  the  proposal  of  Raphael,  a  stranger  to  him,  whom 
he  considered  only  as  a  man.  It  was  such  a  strong  per- 
suasion that  made  him  say,  that  he  doubted  not  but  his 
prayers  and  tears  were  accepted  before  God  for  the  re- 
moval of  the  disgrace  which  lay  upon  his  family,  and  that 
the  arrival  of  Tobias  was  by  the  appointment  of  Providence 
to  espouse  Sara  his  nearest  kinswoman,  and  therefore  of 
right  belonging  to  him :  Non  dubito  quin  Deus  preces  et 
lacrymas  meas  in  conspectu  suo  admiserit,  et  credo  quoniam 
ideo  fecit  vos  venire  ad  me,  ut  ista  conjungeretur  cognationi 
sua  secundum  legem  Mosis  ;  but  it  appears  from  the  account 
here,  that  Raguel's  faith  and  confidence  in  this  match,  and 
in  what  Raphael  assured  him  for  his  encouragement,  was 
but  faint,  or  was  shaken  afterward  ;  for  had  not  the  appre- 
hension been  strong  in  him,  that  the  same  fate  which  befel 
the  others  would  happen  to  Tobias  in  the  same  manner,  he 
would  never  have  given  such  hasty  orders  to  his  servants  ta 
rise  at  cock-crowing,  according  to  the  Vulgate,  to  dig  a 
grave  for  his  interment.  Though  had  he  considered  that 
the  present  marriage  was  made  in  the  fear  of  the  Lord,  and 
founded  upon  legal  right  and  equity,  and  that  the  former 
husbands  were  probably  killed  by  the  evil  spirit,  either  be- 
cause they  unjustly  claimed  the  right  of  marriage  with  this 
heire.ss,  or  that  lust  was  their  principal  motive,  he  needed 
not  to  have  had  such  foreboding  apprehensions  about  the 
event  of  it,  or  provided  for  a  funeral  before  it  happened. 

Ver.  19.  And  he  kept  the  wedding-feast  fourteen  days.] 
Rejoicings  at  the  Jewish  weddings  were  esteemed  so  abso- 
lutely necessary,  that  the  husband  could  not  any  ways  be 
excused  from  them,  but  was  obliged  to  have  them  for  at 
least  seven  days;  and  even  the  sabbath-day  itself,  accord- 
ing to  Calmet,  was  accounted  no  hinderance  to  the  feastings 
and  entertainments  usual  on  such  occasions.  From  many 
passages  in  Scripture  it  appears,  that  the  time  of  the  mar- 
riage-feast was  usually  seven  days.  Fulfil  her  week,  was 
Laban's  injunction  to  Jacob,  Gen.  xxix.  27.  (See  Judg. 
xiv.  10. 12.  Tobit  xi.  19.)  "  Septem  dies  ad  convivium  et 
septem  ad  luctum,"  was  a  proverb  among  the  Jews ;  Lamy 
says  the  feast  was  for  eight  days  together,  and  of  the  third 
day  of  such  a  feast  he  understands  those  words  of  St.  John, 
ii.  1.  on  the  third  day  there  was  a  marriage,  &c.  which  he 
says  should  be  translated,  on  the  third  day  of  the  marriage 
which  was  in  Cana  ;  and  that  this  probably  was  the  reason 
why,  upon  the  coming  of  our  Lord  and  his  apostles,  they 
wanted  wine.  (Introd.  to  Scrip,  vol.  i.  p.  317.)  It  is  to  be 
observed,  that  though  the  time  was  usually  limited  to  a 
week,  yet  parents  of  the  espoused  were  at  liberty  to  make 
the  continuance  of  the  wedding-feast  last  as  long  as  they 
thought  fit.  They  could  not  shorten  the  days,  as  the  Jewish 
doctors  say,  but  tliey  might  considerably  lengthen  them^ 
(See  Buxtorf.  Syn.  Jud.  cap.  35.  Selden's  Uxor  Hcb.  lib. 
ii.)  But  Raguel,  from  the  satisfaction  of  his  son-in-law's 
escape  from  the  power  and  evil  intentions  of  Asmodeus, 
doubles  the  usual  number,  or  keeps  the  nuptial-feast  four- 
teen days ;  though,  as  she  was  a  widow,  it  ought  to  have 
continued  no  longer  than  three  days,  according  to  the  rab- 
bins. The  Vulgate  mentions  an  invitation  given  on  the  oc- 
casion to  all  friends  and  neighbours,  and  sets  down  some 
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particulars  of  the  entertainment,  Uxori  sua  dixit  ut  instru- 
eret  convivium  .  .  .  duos  guoque  pingues  vaccas,  et  quatiior 
arietes  occidi  fecit,  et  parari  epulas  omnibus  vicinis  suis, 
cunctisque  ainicis. 

Ver.  20.  For  before  the  days  of  the  marriage  were  finish- 
ed, Raguel  had  said  unto  him  by  an  oath,  that  he  should 
not  depart  till  the  fourteen  days  of  the  marriage  were  ex- 
pired.'\  According  to  tlie  sense  that  at  first  hearing  offers 
itself,  it  seems  as  if  Raguel  had  said  to  Tobias,  before  the 
time  was  expired,  that  he  should  not  depart  before  the 
time  was  expired.  This  is  too  insipid  to  be  the  meaning ; 
for  if  Raguel  said  this  at  all,  he  must  of  course  be  sup- 
posed to  say  it  before  the  time  was  expired.  Calmet 
seems  aware  of  this  objection,  and  makes  the  sense  to  be. 
That  before  the  end  of  the  seven  days,  the  usual  time  al- 
lowed for  such  rejoicings,  (Gen.  xxix.  27.  Judg.  xiv.  12.) 
Raguel  had  solemnly  insisted  upon  his  stay  with  them  a 
longer  time,  full  fourteen  days.  It  is  uncertain  from  the 
Greek,  whether  Raguel  swore  that  Tobias  should  not  go, 
using  this  expression,  ivopKioq  iii)  t^iXS^tiv  avrov,  or  whether 
he  obliged  Tobieis,  tvopKwc,  by  an  oath,  to  assure  him,  that 
he  would  not  go.  In  the  Hebrew,  Raguel  swears ;  accord- 
ing to  the  Vulgate  he  makes  Tobias  swear;  but  that  it  was 
Raguel,  appears  very  plainly  from  ix.  3.  x.  7. 


CHAP.    IX. 

Ver.  2.  ^ND  go  to  Rages  of  Media  to  Gabael.]  Accord- 
ing to  the  Vulgate,  Sara,  with  whom  they  now  were,  lived 
at  Rages,  Sara  fiUa  Raguelis  in  Rages  civitate  Medorum. 
(iii  7.)  How,  therefore,  does  Tobias  ask  Raphael  to 
go  to  Rages  ?  I  answer,  That  this  is  either  a  mistake,  or 
all  the  country  or  province  about  Ecbatane  was  called 
Rages ;  and  accordingly,  where  our  translation  has  Rages, 
a  city  of  Media,  (i.  14.)  the  marginal  reading  is,  in  the 
land  or  country  of  Media ;  and  the  Geneva  version  has 
expressly  in  the  text,  tre  the  land  of  Media;  or  Gabael 
might  live  in  the  city  particularly  called  by  that  name, 
answering  to  the  great  or  county  town  of  one  of  our  shires. 
But  the  truth  ia,  Raguel  lived  at  Ecbatane,  (iii.  7.  vii.  1.) 
which  was  at  a  distance  from  Rages,  (vi.  9.  vii.  1.)  and 
Raphael  and  Gabael  are  represented  as  returning  from  a 
journey  to  Raguel's  house,  ver.  2.  it.  As  to  the  objection 
which  is  founded  on  the  Vulgate  rendering,  iii.  7.  it  is  to 
be  observed,  that  the  Greek  has  there,  iv  EK^aTuvotg  rijc 
MrjSiac ;  as  also  our  version.   (See  note  on  iii.  7.) 

Ver.  5.  So  Raphael  went  out  and  lodged  with  Gabael, 
a7id  gave  him  tlie  hand-tvriting,  who  brought  forth  bags 
which  were  sealed  up,  and  gave  them  to  hitn.]  Tobias,  see- 
ing himself  pressed  by  Raguel  his  father-in-law,  to  stay 
with  him  fourteen  days,  was  unwilling  to  refuse  him,  on 
account  of  the  handsome  manner  in  which  he  had  been 
received  and  entertained  by  him,  and  especially  his  new 
relation  to  him ;  but  as  it  was  absolutely  necessary  to  send 
to  Gabael,  and  to  exhibit  to  him  the  note  or  hand-writing, 
in  order  to  receive  the  money,  the  fear  he  had  of  disobliging 
his  own  parents,  if  he  deferred  his  return  too  long,  and  his 
desire  of  testifying  his  grateful  acknowledgments  to  his 
father-in-law,  by  continuing  wi(h  him  the  time  requested, 
made  him  contrive  a  method  to  satisfy  at  once  both  these 
obligations.     He  applies  to,  and  prevails  upon,  Raphael, 


the  holy  companion  of  his  journey,  of  whose  wisdom,  af- 
fection, and  fidelity,  he  had  had  sutRcient  experience,  to 
undertake  the  management  of  this  commissiott  himself, 
and  to  set  forward  without  him,  but  sufficiently  authorized 
to  receive  this  money,  which  he  speedily  and  happily  ac- 
complishes. The  Vulgate  adds,  that  Tobias's  regard  for 
Raphael  was  so  great  and  extraordinary,  for  having  con- 
ducted him  through  the  journey  so  successfully,  and  brought 
about  a  match  so  advantageous  to  him,  and  for  delivering 
him  from  the  jaws  of  the  voracious  fish,  and  the  fury  and 
malice  of  the  demon  Asmodeus,  that  he  professed  to  him, 
that  if  he  was  for  the  future  to  be  his  slave  in  return,  he 
could  not  sufiiciently  repay  the  obligations.  It  has  been  a 
matter  of  much  inquiry  among  the  commentators,  whether 
this  money  was  deposited  and  lodged  only  with  Gabael  at 
Rages,  as  a  place  possibly  of  greater  security  at  that  time, 
as  the  Greek  and  Hebrew  copies  mention,  or  was  really 
lent  to  him,  probably  to  trafiic  with  occasionally,  as  the 
Vulgate  represents  it ;  be  this  as  it  will,  Gabael  shewed 
himself  an  honest  and  punctual  man,  by  returning  the  ten 
talents  instantly  on  a  proper  demand  ;  and  Tobit  proved 
himself  no  less  a  good  man,  as  St.  Ambrose  observes,  by 
asking  only  the  principal,  without  any  consideration  for 
the  greatness  of  the  sum,  or  the  length  of  the  time. 

Ver.  6.  And  Tobias  blessed  his  wife.]  Various  are  the 
senses  given  of  this  passage ;  Uxorem  suam  gravidam  fecit, 
says  Badwell,  and  the  Geneva  version  expressly  has,  To- 
bias begat  his  wife  with  child.  Grotius  conjectures,  from 
the  authority  of  St.  Jerome,  that  the  reading  of  the  Greek 
formerly  was,  koI  tvXoyrjaE  ('PayujjX)  TujBiav,  koI  rjjv  yvvdiKa 
avTov,  i.  e.  abeuntibus  bene  precatus  est;  but  it  does  not  ap- 
pear that  they  were  then  setting  forward,  the  fourteen  days 
were  not  yet  near  expired.  His  blessing  them  on  their  de- 
parture follows  after,  (x.  11.)  Junius's  rendering,  inserted 
in  the  margin,  seems  more  probable,  Benedixit  Gabahel 
TobitE  et  uxori  ejus:  That  Gabael,  at  his  arrival  with  Ra- 
phael, wished  Tobias  and  his  wife  all  possible  joy  and 
happiness  in  their  new  condition.  Fagius's  Hebrew  has, 
Ad  quorum  adventum  adhuc  magis  benedictus  fuit  Tobias 
cum  Sara  uxore  sua,  That  upon  the  coming  of  these  guests 
to  the  wedding,  Tobias  and  Sara  were  more  pleased  and 
happy.  Calmet,  lastly,  makes  the  sense  to'be.  That  Tobias 
blessed,  or  was  the  cause  of  blessing  and  happiness  to  his 
wife,  by  the  advantage  which  he  received  from  this  mar- 
riage, particularly  his  freeing  her  from  the  tyranny  of  the 
evil  demon,  and  taking  away  the  reproach  which  before  had 
attended  her;  instead  whereof  it  would  now  be  said,  as  a 
common  form  of  benediction  at  future  weddings,  to  the 
bride,  "  May  you  be  as  happy  as  was  Sara,  the  wife  of 
Tobias." 

CHAP.'   X. 

Ver.  5.  jyi  OW I  care  for  nothing  my  son,  since  I  have  let 
thee  go.]  Oh  /icXh  fioi  tIkvop,  on  a(j>tiKa  <T£.  It  is  generally 
agreed  that  the  reading  of  the  Greek  here  is  corrupt.  Vari- 
ous conjectures  have  been  proposed  for  restoring  the  true 
one,  (!)c  Mc'Ast  fioi,  and  6i  jueXh  fioi.  The  last  seems  preferable, 
as  being  confirmed  by  Fagius's  Hebrew  copy,  the  Syriac, 
Vulgate,  and  Junius's  version,  all  of  which  render  to  this 
efiect;  Ehen!  Pcenitetme,fili,quoddimiserimte.  And  thus 
Coverdale,  Woe  is  me,  my  son :  O  what  ailed  ns  to  send 
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thee  away  into  a  strange  country?  To  this  great  concern 
of  his  wife,  occasioned  by  his  long  absence  and  an  appre- 
hension of  his  death,  Tobit  calmly  and  tenderly  replies,  that 
he  would  not  have  her  be  so  discouraged  and  dejected ;  he 
was  persuaded,  through  a  strong  faith  and  trust  in  God, 
that  her  son  was  safe ;  that  the  person  he  had  entrusted  him 
with  might  be  depended  upon  for  his  care ;  and  that  some 
unforeseen  accident  on  Gabael's  part,  and  not  any  misfor- 
tune, had  occasioned  this  delay.  One  cannot  but  admire 
the  exemplary  patience  of  Tobit  on  all  occasions;  who, 
though  poor,  blind,  old,  and  almost  childless  in  every  sense, 
yet  never  desponds,  or  charges  God  foolishly. 

Ver.  10.  Then  Raguel  arose,  and  gave  him  Sara  his  wife, 
and  half  his  goods,  servants,  and  cattle,  and  tnoney.]  The 
dowry  which  the  Jewish  brides  brought  to  their  husbands, 
which  was  different  according  to  the  circumstances  of  their 
parents,  was  called  by  the  rabbins  nedunia.  As  Sara  was 
an  only  child,  and  disposed  of  in  marriage  according  to  her 
parents'  wishes,  and  agreeably  to  the  appointment  and  de- 
termination of  the  Mosaical  law,  Raguel  gives  her  half  his 
.substance  in  present,  and  engages  to  bestow  the  remainder 
at  his  death,  (viii.  21.)  Amongst  the  goods  mentioned  here 
as  given  to  Tobias  are,  awjuara,  or  servants,  for  so  such  as 
were  altogether  at  the  beck  and  will  of  their  lords  were 
called  both  by  Jews  and  heathens.  The  sale  of  the  captive 
Jews,  by  Nicanor,  is  called  ayopanfiog  'lovSala>v  atofiarwv' 
2  Mace.  viii.  11.  so  all  the  servants  of  the  men  of  Shechem 
are  expressed  by  Travra  to.  adyfiara  avTuiv,  Gen.  xxxiv.  29. 
(See  also  Apoc.  xviii.  13.)  Munster's  version  enumerates 
the  particulars  of  her  fortune,  viz.  Famulos  et  ancillas,  oves 
et  boves,  asinos  et  camelos,  vestimenta  linea  et  purpurea,  vasa 
argentea  et  aurea. 

Ver.  12.  And  he  said  to  his  daughter,  Honour  thy  father 
and  thy  mother-in-law,  which  are  now  thy  parents.]  Sara 
was  shortly  to  leave  her  abode  with  her  natural  parents,  and 
by  marriage  to  be  placed,  as  the  civilians  term  it,  extra  fa- 
miliam  ;  this  precept  therefore  was  very  properly  and  af- 
fectionately inculcated,  as  the  duty  of  honour  and  reverence 
did  not  cease,  but  was  transferred,  or  rather  divided.  "  How 
happy  (says  the  Port-Royal  comment)  is  a  family  when 
the  sentiments  of  love  are  reciprocal ;  where  those  in  the 
family,  whereunto  the  bride  enters,  treat  her  with  the  affec- 
tion due  to  a  daughter,  and  the  daughter-in-law  in  like  man- 
ner regards  them  as  her  parents,  and  behaves  in  the  same 
respectful  and  dutiful  manner  towards  them !  where  such 
an  undissembled  fondness  reigns,  there  is  great  reason, 
doubtless,  to  bless  and  pronounce  happiness  to  a  union, 
which  affection,  as  well  as  the  ties  of  relation,  has  so 
closely  joined :  but  as  it  too  often  happens,  that  relations 
so  united  in  time  discover  different  views,  and  act  by  sepa- 
rate motives,  springing  either  from  jealousy  or  interest, 
there  is  the  less  reason  to  be  surprised  at  seeing  so  many 
heart-burnings  and  differences  in  families,  and  so  little  of 
true  love  between  persons  who  look  upon  each  other  with 
distrust,  instead  of  shewing  that  tenderness  which  a  mother 
ought  to  have  for  a  daughter,  and  a  daughter  for  a  mother." 
(Com.  in  loc.)  After  this  injunction  to  Sara  to  honour  her 
new  adopted  parents,  the  Vulgate  adds,  that  she  was  di- 
rected and  instructed  farther,  Diligere  maritum,  regerefa- 
miliam,  gubemare  domum,  et  seipsam  irreprehensibilem  ex- 
hibere.  Duties  of  the  utmost  importance  in  the  conjugal 
state,  the  observance  of  which  comprises  and  finishes  the 


character  of  a  good  and  accomplished  wife.  The  direction 
is  not  unlike  that  of  St.  Paul,  1  Tim.  v. 

Edna  also  said  to  Tobias,  The  Lord  of  heaven  restore  thee, 
my  dear  brother.]  i.  e.  Grant  thee  a  prosperous  journey, 
(see  xi.  1.)  and  a  safe  return.  And  thus  Calmet  expounds. 
Que  le  Seigneur  vous  fasse  heureusement  arriver  chez  vous, 
which  I  presume  is  the  sense  of  Munster's  version,  Mifili, 
Dominus  coelorum  conducat  te  in  pace.  Junius's  rendering 
is  obscure  and  indeterminate,  Constituat  te  Dominus  coeli. 
It  may  perhaps  seem  strange  and  unusual  that  Edna  should 
call  her  son-in-law,  brother :  but  this  is  to  be  considered 
only  as  an  appellation  of  tenderness.  (See  more  instances 
in  note  on  vii.  16.) 

I  commit  my  daughter  unto  tliee  of  special  trust,  where- 
fore do  not  entreat  her  evil.]  Edna,  the  mother  of  Sara, 
consenting  to  part  with  her  to  Tobias,  and  that  she  should 
accompany  him  home  to  his  house,  gives  him  a  strict  charge 
to  take  great  care  of  her,  as  of  some  important  and  valua- 
ble treasure  committed  to  his  trust,  and  to  give  her  no  oc- 
casion of  uneasiness,  or  of  complaint  against  him.  Fagius's 
version  adds  a  very  moving  and  substantial  reason  for  this 
request,  nam  in  locum  per egrinum,  ubi  hospitaerit,  ipsapro- 
ficiscitur;  and  that  upon  saying  this,  Sauciatum  quodammodo 
fuit  cor  ejus  intra  earn.  St.  Paul  has  enjoined  the  like,  where 
he  orders  husbands  to  love  their  wives,  and  be  not  bitter 
against  tliem.  (Col.  iii.  19.)  For  the  sorrow  which  bad  hus- 
bands occasion  their  wives  though  ill  treatment,  renders 
them  the  more  inexcusable  in  the  sight  of  God,  as  the 
weakness  of  their  sex  calls  rather  for  protection,  and  obliges 
them  according  to  St.  Peter,  to  render  honour  and  esteem 
to  them.  (1  Pet.  iii.  7.)  This  they  have  in  charge,  not  only 
from  the  parent,  who  gives  them  away,  but  from  God  him- 
self, whose  ordinance  and  institution  marriage  is,  and  as 
he  has  made  it  an  emblem  of  that  Divine  love  and  union 
which  he  bears  to  his  church,  will  avenge  all  harshness  and 
injustice,  that  is  at  any  time  offered  in  violation  of  it.  The 
Alexandrian  and  most  copies  conclude  this  chapter  with 
the  verse  succeeding,  which  our  translation,  following  the 
Roman  or  Complut.  makes  the  beginning  of  the  next. 

CHAP.   XI. 

Ver.  3.  JLdET  us  haste  before  thy  wife,  and  prepare  the 
house.]  As  Tobias's  parents  were  uneasy  at  his  long  stay, 
and  did  not  expect  that  a  wife  would  accompany  him  in  his 
return,  it  was  seasonable  advice  of  Raphael's,  that  they 
should  go  before,  as  well  to  satisfy  his  father  and  mother, 
and  to  free  them  from  their  anxious  solicitude  about  him, 
as  to  prepare  the  house  to  the  best  advantage,  and  dispose 
all  things  for  the  reception  of  the  bride,  and  the  lodging 
and  accommodating  so  many  servants  and  cattle  as  came 
along  with  him,  and  were  part  of  her  dowry.  The  Vulgate 
makes  Tobias  to  arrive  seven  days  before  his  wife ;  Jn- 
gressa  est  etiam  post  septem  dies  Sara  uxorfilii  ejus,  et  omnis 
familia  sana,  et  pecora,  et  cameli,  et  pecunia  multa  uxoris, 
sed  et  ilia  pecunia  quam  receperat  a  Gabelo.  The  Greek 
takes  no  notice  of  this,  but  intimates  rather  her  arrival  on 
the  same  day.  It  seems  as  if  there  was  no  foundation  for 
such  a  surmise ;  Tobias  now  bringing  his  wife  home  as  a 
bride,  would  never  be  so  uncomplaisant  and  unkind,  as  to 
leave  her  on  the  road  for  so  long  a  time  as  seven  days  only 
to  servants,  and  with  such  a  great  charge  of  money  with 
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them.  It  is  more  probable  that  Sara,  though  she  did  not 
make  such  haste  as  her  husband,  through  the  impatience  of 
seeing  his  parents,  and  acquainting  them  with  his  success 
and  happy  change  of  condition,  may  be  supposed  to  have 
done,  as  being  fatigued  with  so  long  a  journey,  and  unac- 

ustomed  to  travel,  at  least  so  far,  and  hindered  too  by  the 
ng  train  of  servants  and  cattle  accompanying  her,  and 

herefore  obliged  often  to  stop  and  refreshherself, — notwith- 
standing these  rr  moras,  I  say,  it  is  more  probable  that  she 
arrived  happily  on  the  evening  of  the  same  day.  When  it 
is  said  in  our  version,  that  they  went  on  their  way  till  they 
drew  near  unto  Nineveh,  the  meaning  may  be,  that  they  all 
went  together,  till  they  approached  so  near  that  place,  as 
to  be  within  a  day's,  or  a  few  hours'  journey  of  it,  and  that 
then  Tobias  and  Raphael,  seeing  them  so  far  safe,  and  as 
it  were  in  their  own  neighbourhood,  set  forward  to  give 
notice  of  and  prepare  for  their  coming. 

Ver.  5.  Anna  set  looking  about  towards  the  way  for  her 
son.']  Vulgate,  Anna  sedebat  secus  viam  quotidie  in  super- 
cilia  mantis.  (See  x.  7.)  This  shews  her  great  eagerness  and 
impatience,  which  is  well  expressed  by  irtpifiXi-irofiivri,  and 
jrpo(T£vot|(T£v,  which  follows,  implies  more  than  tlBtv,  viz. 
her  seeing  him  at  a  distance,  and  knowing  him,  "  vidit  a 
longe  etillico  agnovit;"  for  as  love  is  said  to  be  blind  upon 
occasion,  so  it  is  quick-sighted,  o^vSepiajc,  in  espying  and 
discovering  the  beloved  object.  This  is  finely  represented 
in  the  parable  of  the  prodigal  son,  where  the  father  is  de- 
scribed as  seeing  him,  when  he  was  yet  a  great  way  off,  and 
upon  his  approacj^alling  on  his  neck,  and  kissing  him. 
(Luke  XV.  20.)  As  his  mother  expresses  the  like  tenderness 
to  Tobias,  ver.  9.  Horace  feelingly  describes  the  uneasi- 
ness arising  from  the  absence  of  a  favourite  child,  when 
be  says, 

"  Ut  mater  juvenem,  quem  Notus  invido 
Flatu  Carpathii  trans  maris  sequora 
Cunctantem  spatio  longius  annuo 
Dulci  distinct  a  domo, 
Votis  ominibusque  hunc  et  precibus  vocat, 
Curvo  nee  faciem  littore  dimovet." 

(Carm.  lib.  iv.  Od,  5.) 

And  it  is  very  observable,  that  a  learned  aynotator  on  the 
passage  illustrates  this  by  the  very  instance  of  Tobias  and 
his  mother.     (Desprez.  in  loc.) 

Ver.  10.  Tabit  also  went  forth  towards  the  door,  and 
^tumbled:  but  his  son  ran  unto  him,  Ver.  11.  And  took  hold 
of  his  father,  and  he  strake  off  the  gall  on  his  father's  eyes.] 
Tobit's  hurrying  out,  or,  as  the  Vulgate  has  it,  running  ta 
meet  his  son  upon  notice  of  his  arrival,  or  probably  hearing 
.his  voice,  and  in  his  haste  forgetting  his  blindness,  and  stum- 
bling at  the  threshold ;  and  Tobias's  running  to  him,  not 
merely  to  pay  his  duty  to  him,  but  to  catch  hold  of  him  to 
•prevent  his  falling,  and  to  support  him  while  he  embraced 
him,  are  circumstances  extremely  natural :  his  impatience 
likewise  for  his  father's  cure,  whose  blessing  he  had  just 
received,  and  instantly  putting  the  gall  on  his  eyes,  from  a 
confidence  in  what  Raphael  assured  him  of  its  sovereign 
efficacy,  without  asking  or  staying  for  his  leave,  and  post- 
poning the  relation  of  his  journey  and  the  success  attending 
it,  to  administer  to  the  help  of  a  blind  and  aged  father,  are 
uncommon  instances  of  filial  tenderness. 

Ver.  13.  And  the  whiteness  pilled  away  from  the  comers 


of  his  eyes;  and  when  he  saw  his  son,  he  fell  upon  his  neck.] 
See  Acts  ix.  18.  where  St.  Luke,  the  beloved  physician, 
speaking  of  Saul's  recovering  his  sight,  says,  that,  upon 
Ananias's  putting  his  hands  upon  him,  immediately  there 
fell  from  his  eyes,  as  it  had  been  scales,  and  he  received  sight 
forthwith.  The  Vulgate  is  very  particular  in  the  descrip- 
tion of  this  cure :  Sustinuit  quasi  dimidiam  fere  haram,  et 
coepit  albugo  ex  oculis  ejus,  quasi  membrana  ovi,  egredi; 
quam  apprehendens  Tobias  traxit  ab  oculis  ejus,  et  statim 
visum  recepit.  It  is  a  matter  of  dispute,  whether  Tobit  re- 
covered his  sight  by  the  natural  effect  of  the  medicine,  or 
by  a  miracle.  Many  assert  the  cure  to  be  purely  natural. 
It  does  not  appear  that  Tobit's  eyes  were  hurt  inwardly,  or 
that  the  pupil  or  optic  nerve  was  damaged,  or  the  humours 
any  way  altered :  the  accident  is  supposed  to  consist  in  a 
white  speck,  pearl,  or  film,  that  was  formed  on  the  cornea, 
or  the  outward  coat  of  the  eye  (through  an  inflammation 
arising  from  the  dung  of  swallows,  which  is  of  a  hot  and 
caustic  quality),  which  hindering  the  rays  of  light  from  fall- 
ing on  the  retina,  suspended  the  use  of  that  organ.  Now 
the  gall  of  some  fishes  being  very  good,  say  they,  against 
distempers  in  the  eyes,  and  especially  to  remove  whiteness 
or  pearls  in  them,  in  the  opinion  of  many  naturalists  and 
physicians,  there  is  no  necessity  to  have  recourse  to  a  mi- 
racle to  account  for  this  cure,  as  the  gall  of  this  might  have 
that  virtue :  indeed  there  is  an  objection  as  to  the  time,  it 
being  scarcely  possible  that  the  gall  of  any  fish  should  na- 
turally produce  such  an  effect  in  about  half  an  hour,  the 
time  assigned  by  the  Vulgate.  But  if  we  consider  that  the 
prescription  was  communicated  by  the  angel  Raphael,  who 
taught  Tobias  the  virtue  of  the  remedy,  and  the  method  of 
applying  it,  unknown,  perhaps,  before ;  if  it  be  not  mira- 
culous on  that  account,  it  may  at  least  intimate,  that  some 
supernatural  power  or  blessing  went  along  with  the  use  of 
the  natural  means,  and  principally  effected  the  cure ;  as  the 
mere  washing  in  the  pool  did  not  of  itself  cure  the  impo- 
tent, but  the  angel  that  attended  and  first  troubled  the  wa- 
ters. (John  V.  4.)  There  is  an  instance  of  as  great  a  cure, 
and  mentioned  to  be  founded  on  this  of  Tobit's,  recorded 
by  Gregory  of  Tours,  concerning  his  own  father :  "  Floren- 
tius  redivivo  calore  captatus  est,  accenditur  febris,  intu- 
mescunt  pedes,  dolor  pessimus  intorquet:  perendinata  pes- 
tis  hominem  contriverat,  jam  pene  conclamatus  jacebat. 
Intereapuer(filius  Gregorius  Turon.)  vidit  iterum  in  somno 
personam,  sese,  utrumne  librum  Tobias  cognitum  haberet, 
interrogantem.  Respondit,  Nequaquam.  Qui  ait,  Nove- 
ris  hunc  fuisse  cascum,  atque  per  filium  ex  jecore  piscis, 
angelo  comitante,  curatum.  Tu  ergo  fac  similiter,  et  sal- 
vabitur  genitor  tuus.  Haec  ille  matri  retulit,  qua;  confes- 
tim  pueros  ad  amnem  direxit :  piscis  capitur,  quae  de  extis 
jussa  fuerant,  prunis  imponuntur ;  non  fefellit  virum  even- 
tus,  ut  enim  primo  fumus  odoris  in  naribus  patris  reflavit, 
protinus  omnis  ille  tumor,  dolorque  recessit."  (De  Gloria 
Confess,  cap.  40.)  If  this  has  the  appearance  of  the  mar- 
vellous in  it,  yet  doubtless  the  relation  of  a  son,  and  of  such 
a  son,  concerning  his  own  father,  deserves  some  credit ; 
and  as  it  is  grounded  manifestly  on  the  history  of  Tobit,  it 
is  no  small  testimony  of  the  reality  and  worth  of  it.  And 
perhaps  his  design,  as  well  as  that  of  the  writer  of  Tobit, 
might  be  to  advance  the  belief  of  angelic  visions  and  com- 
munications with  good  and  holy  men. 
Ver.  18.  And  Achiacharus,  and  Nasbas  his  brother's  son 
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came.]  'O  i^actX^oc  avTov.  Drusius  thinks  the  true  read- 
ing is,  o(  i^aBiXi^oi  avTov,  from  the  authority,  I  presume, 
of  the  Vulgate,  which  has  venerunt  Achior  et  Nabath  con- 
sobrini  Tobice.  Grotius's  conjecture  seems  preferable, 
6  Koi  Na(r/3ac,  i.  e.  he  who  was  called  also  Nasbas  ;  for  it 
was  not  unusual  for  a  person  to  have  two  names,  espe- 
cially in  a  time  of  captivity.  It  is  certain  that  Achiacharus 
was  i^aStX^o?  avTov,  Tobit's  brother's  son,  t,  e.  his  brother 
Anael's  son,  i.  21.  and  it  appears  from  the  singular  number 
here  being  used,  that  only  one  person  is  spoken  of.  Junius 
is  of  the  same  opinion,  as  the  margin  acquaints  us. 

Ver.  19.  And  I'obias's  wedding  was  kept  seven  days  with 
j^reatjoy.']  It  is  improperly  here  called  70/110?,  which  was  ce- 
lebrated at  Raguel's  house  fourteen  days,  (viii.  19.)  This 
rather  refers  to  the  TaiiravXia,  or,  as  the  Latins  term  it,  repo- 
tia,  an  entertainment  made  at  the  bride's  return,  or  bringing 
home.  It  is  no  wonder  that  the  wedding  was  kept  with  un- 
common joy,  considering  the  advantage  arising  to  Tobias 
by  marrying  such  an  heiress,  and  the  many  concurring 
agreeable  circumstances  which  fell  out  at  this  time — as,  his 
son's  safe  return,  his  receiving  the  ten  talents  by  him,  and, 
which  was  of  greater  consequence,  and  more  acceptable  to 
him,  the  recovery  of  his  sight  at  his  age,  after  being  de- 
prived of  it  eight  years ,  (xiv.  2.)  As  weddings  were  at- 
tended with  extraordinary  demonstrations  of  joy,  the  He- 
brew word,  which  signifies  a  wedding,  is  sometimes  ren- 
dered by  the  LXX.  Soxn,  a  banquet,  (Gen.  xxvi.  30.  Esth. 
i.  3.  V.  4.  8.  12.  14.)  sometimes  a  feast,  and  once  x"P"> 
joy  itself.  (Esth.  ix.  17.)  And  in  the  gospel  the  partaking 
of  the  marriage-feast,  or  supper,  is  called  entering  into  the 
joy  of  the  Lord.  The  wedding-house  was  called  Beth- 
Hillula,  the  house  of  praise,  and  tlie  marriage-song,  Hil- 
lalim,  praises.  And  so  Psal.  Ixxviii.  63.  the  words.  Their 
maidens  were  not  given  to  marriage,  are  by  the  Chaldee  pa- 
raphrase rendered,  are  not  celebrated  with  epithalaminms, 
and  by  Aquila,  oix  vfivi)^r\vav. 


CHAP.  XII. 

Ver.  3.  Jo  OR  he  hath  brought  me  again  to  thee  in  safety, 
and  made  whole  my  wife,  and  brought  me  the  money,  and 
likewise  healed  thee.]  The  Vulgate  reckons  up  seven  good 
oflices  which  Raphael  brought  to  pass: — 1.  Carrying  To- 
bias into  Media,  and  reconducting  him  safely.  2.  Providing 
him  with  a  good  and  virtuous  wife.  3.  Chasing  away  the 
evil  spirit  Asmodeus,  and  preventing  his  hurting  Tobias. 
4.  Occasioning  great  joy  to  the  parents  on  both  sides.  5. 
Delivering  Tobias  from  the  jaws  of  the  great  voracious  fish. 
6.  Restoring  sight  to  Tobit.  7.  Instructing  Tobias  by  wise 
counsels,  and  enriching  him  with  things  spiritual.  The  ex- 
traordinary care  which  the  angel  Raphael  took  of  the  per- 
son under  his  guidance  and  direction,  is  generally  under- 
stood as  a  figure  of  the  invisible  care  which  the  angels  take 
Of  good  men,  and  as  a  pattern  of  the  zeal  and  diligence 
wherewith  the  ministers  of  God  ought  to  watch  over  the 
souls  committed  to  their  charge. 

Ver.  5.  So  he  called  tJie  angel,  and  he  said  unto  him, 
Take  half  of  all  tliat  ye  have  brought,  and  go  away  in  safety. 
Ver.  6.  Then  he  took  them  both  apart,  and  said  unto  them. 
Bless  God,  and  praise  him  for  the  things  which  he  hath  done 
unto  you  in  the  sight  of  all  that  live.]   Tobit  would  have 


acted  like  a  just  man  in  paying  only  the  wages  at  first 
agreed  on,  vjz.  a  drachm  or  two  drachms  a  day ;  but  as  To- 
bias was  thoroughly  convinced  that  he  could  not  do  too 
much  to  recompense  the  services  done  him  by  Raphael,  he 
moves  his  father  for  a  much  greater  allowance ;  and  he 
could  not  certainly  testify  his  acknowledgment  in  a  more 
generous  manner,  than  in  offering  him  the  half  of  what  they 
had  brought  back,  and  he  had  been  chiefly  instrumental 
in  procuring,  and  to  divide  the  inheritance  with  him  like  a 
brother.  After  this  great  offer  made  him,  both  by  father  and 
son,  he  immediately  takes  the  opportunity  privately  to 
make  himself  known  to  them,  and  to  acquaint  them  that 
he  had  no  occasion  for  any  part  of  their  substance;  that  he 
was  pleased  with  this  proof  of  their  gratitude,  and  the 
sense  they  had  Of  the  great  mercies  shewed  them,  but  that 
the  acknowledgment  and  praise  were  due  only  to  that  great 
God  which  sent  him,  who  hath  power  over  unclean  spirits, 
can  give  sight  to  the  blind,  and  bring  about  the  great  pur- 
poses of  his  will  by  means  seemingly  the  most  unlikely  and 
improbable. 

Ver.  7.  It  is  good  to  keep  close  the  secrets  of  a  king;  but 
it  is  honourable  to  reveal  the  works  of  God.]  The  counsels 
of  princes  should  be  inviolable  and  impenetrable,  and  the 
secrets   of  the  soul  locked  up  both  in   themselves  and 
ministers;  without  this  caution  tlieir  enemies  will  have 
a  great  advantage  against  them,  and  the  wisest  and  best- 
concerted  schemes  will  fail  of  success.    Where  the  great 
affairs  which  pass  in  the  cabinets  of  princes  are  suffered  to 
transpire,  and  get  abroad  through  weakness  or  treachery, 
in  vain  does  the  politician  lay  schemes,  or  the  general 
receive  orders ;  foreign  courts  soon  get  the  intelligence, 
and  the  design  proves  abortive.     The  emperor  Tiberius, 
being  asked  why  he  was  so  reserved  and  cautious  in  con- 
sulting with  friends  in  matters  of  importance  relating  to  the 
state,  wisely  answered, — "  That  a  prince's  mind  should  be 
known  to  none,  or  but  a  very  few ;  for  the  generality  of  per- 
sons consulted  with  had  not  the  gift  of  secrecy,  and  could 
not  refrain  talking  of  what  was  under  agitation,  whereby  a 
prince  was  disappointed  of  his  aims,  and  his  counsels  frus- 
trated." (Dio  in  'Tiber.)   Nor  was  Metellus's  answer  to  an 
inquisitive  friend  less  to  be  admired :  "  I  would  burn  my 
very  shirt,  if  I  thought  it  was  privy  to  what  passed  in  my 
breast."  (Pliny,  cap.  61.  de  Viris  illustr.)    But  the  works 
of  God,  the  more  they  are  made  manifest  and  revealed,  the 
more  they  promote  his  honour  and  glory.    Neither  the  ma- 
lice, power,  nor  evil  designs,  of  men  can  frustrate  his  in- 
tentions.    He  would  not  be  jealous  or  uneasy  lest  any 
should  discover  his  designs,  or  penetrate  into  his  views,  even 
though  the  human  spirit  was  capable  of  entering  into  and 
searching  the  deep  things  of  God.     He  rather  encourages 
a  modest  inquiry  into  his  works;  and  the  more  they  are  un- 
derstood the  more  they  proclaim  his  glory,  and  call  for  a 
larger  tribute  of  praise  and  thanksgiving.     And  accord- 
ingly the  saints,  both  of  the  Old  and  New  Testament,  as 
Moses,  Deborah,  David,  Hezekiah,  Zachariah,  the  father  of 
John  the  Baptist,  devout  old  Simeon,  and  the  blessed  Vir- 
gin herself,  have  left  behind  them  eternal  monuments  of 
their  praise  and  acknowledgment,  in  the  exalted  songs 
composed  by  them.  In  ver.  11.  following,  this  apophthegm, 
It  is  good  to  keep  close  the  secrets  of  a  king,  but  hotimirabU 
to  reveal  tJie  works  of  God,  is  repeated.     If  it  was  there 
enclosed  in  a  parenthesis,  the  sense  would  be  better  con- 
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nected.  It  is  observable  that  the  Vulgate,  Syriac,  and 
Muuster's  version  omit  it  in  that  place. 

Do  that  which  is  good,  and  no  evil  shall  touch  you.']  The 
sentiment  is  somewhat  like  that  of  St.  Paul,  We  hiow  that 
all  things  ivork  together  for  good  to  them  that  love  God. 
(Rom.  viii.  28.)  To  the  same  purpose  the  wise  son  of  Si- 
rach.  There  shall  no  evil  happen  to  him  that  feareth  the 
Lord.  (Ecclus.  xxxiii.  1.)  Tully  comes  near  these  writers, 
when  he  says,  "  Nunquam  viro  bono  quicquam  mali  eve- 
nire  potest,  nee  vivo,  nee  mortuo;  nee  unquam  ejus  res  a 
Diis  immortalibus  negliguntur." 

Ver.  8.  Prayer  is  good  with  fasting,  and  alms,  and  righte- 
ousness.'] Not  that  prayer  is  indifferent  or  unavailable 
without  fasting  and  alms,  but  the  meaning  is,  that  prayer  is 
better,  or  more  prevalent,  when  joined  with  the  other.  St. 
Austin  says,  that  fasting  and  alms  are  like  two  wings  to 
prayer,  wafting  it  up  to  heaven.  Our  Saviour  joins  all  three 
together.  Matt.  vi.  as  duties  equally  to  be  observed,  and 
helping  one  another.  AiKawmivn,  or  righteousness,  seems 
to  have  come  in  here,  either  from  the  following  sentence 
or  from  the  margin ;  it  is  omitted  by  St.  Cyprian  and  other 
fathers  quoting  this  passage.  'EXiriixom/vri  and  SiKaioavvr}, 
are  often  in  the  Greek  exegetically  put,  the  one  to  expound 
the  other,  and  so  we  find  it  in  this  and  the  following  verse : 
but  in  the  Hebrew  there  is  but  one  word  for  both.  Thus 
in  that  known  place  of  Dan.  iv.  27.  where  the  Vulgate  reads, 
Peccata  tua  eleemosynis  redime,  et  iniquitates  tiias  miseri- 
cordiis  pauperum  (and  the  rendering  of  the  LXX.  is  in 
the  same  manner),  our  version,  following  the  Hebrew, 
has.  Break  off  thy  sins  by  righteousness,  and  thine  iniquities 
by  shewing  mercy  to  the  poor.  And  so  in  the  Syriac  and 
Arabic  translation  of  the  New  Testament,  alms  is  expressed 
by  a  word  signifying  righteousness  ;  and  the  Latin  inter- 
preter renders  it  hyjustitia.  See  also  Matt.  vi.  1.  where 
the  Vulgate  has,  "  Attenditene  justitiam  vestram  faciatis 
coram  hominibus  ;"  Take  heed  that  you  do  not  your  righte- 
ousness, i.  e.  alms,  before  men  ;  and  some  Greek  copies  fa- 
vour this  rendering.  For  this  acceptation  of  righteousness, 
see  Psal.  xxxvii.  21.2.5, 26.  cxii.  (J.  Prov.  x.  2.  xi.  4.  xxi. 
26.  and  Mede's  Works,  b.  i.  disc.  22. 

Ver.  9.  For  alms  doth  deliver  from  death,  and  shall  purge 
away  all  sin  :  those  that  exercise  alms  and  righteousness, 
shall  be  filled  with  life.]  Though  life  eternal  is  not  men- 
tioned, yet  it  is  here  meant,  and  is  the  true  sense  of  the  pas- 
sage. The  V^ulgate  accordingly  expresses  it,  Facit  inve- 
nire  misericordiam  et  vitam  cetemam.  Alms  certainly  are 
not  a  natural  means  to  procure  a  long  and  happy  life, 
though  God,  by  blessing  the  charitable  man,  is  pleased 
often  so  to  order  it.  Tobit  himself  is  an  instance  of  the 
poverty  to  which  those  are  sometimes  reduced,  wiio  shew 
most  zeal  in  exercising  works  of  charity.  The  verse  fol- 
lowing confirms  this  sense.  They  that  sin  are  enemies  to  their 
own  life,  i.  e.  they  bring  upon  themselves  death  and  de- 
struction ;  or,  they  expose  themselves  to  eternal  misery. 
If  we  understand  this  of  the  natural  term  of  life  only,  or  of 
the  certain  happiness  of  it,  the  observation  is  not  just,  as 
the  wicked  and  undeserving  often  enjoy  a  longer  and  more 
prosperous  state  of  life  than  the  righteous  ;  as  the  Psalm- 
ist and  holy  prophets  frequently  complain  in  their  writings, 
and  even  expostulate  with  God  upon  the  occasion.  When 
it  is  here  said,  that  alms  shall  purge  away  ail  sin,  we  are 
not  to  understand  these  words  in  so  extensive  and  absolute 


a  sense,  as  if  they  implied,  that  charity  shall  purge  away 
or  cover  all  manner  of  sins  and  transgressions,  how  gross 
and  heinous  soever,  but  in  such  a  limited  sense,  as  that 
passage,  1  Pet.  iv.  8.  is  generally  interpreted.  Charity  shall 
cover  the  multitude  of  sins  ;  i.  e.  it  shall  cover  many  lesser 
failings  and  neglects,  many  sins  of  infirmity,  surprise,  and 
daily  incursion,  which  are  properly  enough  for  their  num- 
ber styled  the  multitude  of  sins.  Solomon  has  the  like  ob- 
servation, expressed  almost  in  the  same  words.  That  by 
mercy  and  truth  iniquity  is  purged:  (Prov.  xvi.G.)  and  the 
son  of  Sirach  explains  the  great  efficacy  of  charity,  by  a 
very  apt  comparison,  As  water  quencheth  flaming  fire,  so 
alms  maketh  an  atonement  for  sins,  Ecclus.  iii.  30.  (See 
also  Dan.  iv.  27.) 

Ver.  12.  When  thou  didst  pray,  I  did  bring  the  remem- 
brance of  your  prayers  before  the  Holy  One.]  The  notion 
that  the  angels,  as  ministers  of  God,  presented  to  him  the 
supplications  of  mankind,  was  very  ancient ;  the  heathens 
themselves  thought,  that  the  oflace  of  angels  was  to  serve 
as  messengers  between  the  gods  and  men,  to  present  to  the 
former  the  prayers  and  sacrifices  of  men,  and  to  bring  back 
to  them  orders  from  above,  and  to  return  the  fruits  of  their 
petitions.  The  Platonists  in  particular  held,  that  demons, 
or  angels,  were  of  a  middle  nature  betwixt  gods  and  mor- 
tals, that  they  brought  our  prayers  and  offerings  to  them, 
and  their  commands  to  us.  (Plato  in  Convivio.)  "  In- 
ter homines  (says  Apuleius)  coelicolasque  vectores  hinc 
precum,  inde  donorum,  qui  ultro  citro  portant  hinc  peti- 
tiones,  inde  suppetias,  ceu  quidam  utriusque  interpretes 
et  salutigeri."  (De  Deo  Socrat.)  So  Lucian  describes 
Mercury  as  attending  upon  Jupiter  for  the  like  purpose, 
T<{>  A(i  iraptardvai,  koX  Sia^cjOJtv  rag  ayycXiag,  rag  Trap'  avTov, 
avw  Koi  KaT(o.  Philo  gives  us  the  sentiments  of  his  nation 
on  this  subject,  describing  them  as  messengers  of  good 
things  from  God  to  his  creatures,  and  carrying  back  to 
God  their  exigencies  and  wants.  (De  Gigant.)  Indeed  all 
among  the  Jews,  except  the  Sadducees,  embraced  this  no- 
tion, and  from  this  opinion  probably  sprung  that  S-pjjtTKfta 
rwv  ayji\u)v,  or  worship  of  angels,  condemned  by  St.  Paul, 
Col.  ii.  18.  And  not  only  the  fathers,  but  even  the  Scrip- 
tures seem  to  represent  the  angels  as  thus  commissioned 
and  employed.  When  Gabriel  tells  Zachariah  that  his 
prayer  was  heard,  (Luke  i.  13.)  and  the  angel  Cornelius 
that  his  prayers  and  alms  were  come  up  for  a  memorial 
before  God,  it  seems  no  improbable  conclusion  that  they 
have  some  knowledge  at  least  of  the  success  of  the  prayers 
of  the  saints.  But  St.  John's  vision,  if  we  may  argue  from 
thence,  and  the  angel  there  mentioned  was  indeed  one 
merely  of  their  order,  most  strongly  countenances  what 
Raphael  here  mentions  of  himself:  /  saw  another  angel 
standing  at  the  altar,  having  a  golden  censer,  and  there 
was  given  unto  him  much  incense,  that  he  should  offer  it 
with  the  prayers  of  all  saints  upon  the  golden  altar  which 
tvas  before  the  throne.  And  the  smoke  of  the  incense  which 
came  with  the  prayers  of  the  saints  ascended  up  before  God 
out  of  the  angel's  hand.  (Rev.  viii.  3,4.) 

Ver.  13.  And  when  thou  didst  not  delay  to  rise  up,  and 
leave  thy  dinner,  to  go  and  cover  the  dead,  thy  good  deed 
was  not  hid  from  me  ;  but  I  was  with  thee.]  Something  far- 
ther must  be  contained  in  these  words  than  what  is  ex- 
pressed, or  else  the  sense  will  be  the  same  with  the  end  of 
the  foregoing  verse.    St.  Cyprian  (de  Mortalitate)  reads. 
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Quia  non  es  cunctatus  derelinquere  prandium  tuum,  abiisti, 
et  condidisti  mortuum,  missus  sum  tentare  te.  The  Vulgate 
renders  in  like  manner,  or  rather  more  fully,  Quando  mor- 
tuos  abscondebas  per  diem  in  domo  tua,  et  nocte  sepeliebas 
COS,  ego  obtuli  orationem  tuam  Domino ;  et  quia  acceptus 
eras  Deo,  necessefuit  ut  probatio  tentaret  te.  Munster  reads 
yet  more  explicitly.  Because  of  your  good  deeds  in  burying 
the  dead,  therefore  God  has  tried  you  by  this  blindness,  for 
SO  God  chooses  to  prove  his  faithful  servants.  The  Syriac 
version  is  to  the  same  purpose.  What  makes  this  inter- 
pretation the  more  probable  is,  that  eifter  the  mention  of 
Tobit's  great  zeal  in  burying  the  dead,  (ii.  7,  8.)  immedi- 
ately follows  the  account  of  his  blindness,  as  if  by  the  in- 
fliction of  it  a  farther  proof  was  required  from  him  of  his 
faith  and  patience  under  afflictions.  And  it  should  seem 
from  the  context,  that  his  blindness  was  not  by  mere  acci- 
dent, but  by  God's  order  and  appointment,  and  perhaps 
through  the  ministry,  and  by  the  hand  of  this  very  angel. 
This  interpretation,  at  least,  has  some  countenance  from 
the  beginning  of  the  next  verse. 

Ver.  14.  And  now  God  hath  sent  me  to  heal  thee,  and 
Sara  thy  daughter-in-law.']  i.  e.  God  having  visited  you 
with  blindness,  hath  sent  me  now  to  restore  you ;  or,  having 
proved  you  by  this  great  affliction  of  blindness,  and  found 
you  perfect,  has  sent  me  again  to  heal  you ;  for  so  St. 
Cyprian  reads  the  passage,  Iterum  me  misit  Deus  curare  te, 
as  if  the  copy  he  used  had  koI  naXiv  instead  of  koi  vw, 
the  present  reading.  With  respect  to  Sara's  cure,  the 
Vulgate  is  very  explicit,  Ut  Saram  uxorem  filii  tui  a  dce- 
monio  liber ar em. 

Ver.  15.  /  am  Raphael,  one  of  the  seven  holy  angels  which 
present  the  prayers  of  the  saints,  and  which  go  in  and  out 
before  the  glory  of  the  Holy  One,]  This  expression,  like 
that  Matt,  xviii.  10.  seems  only  to  signify  their  intimacy  in 
the  court  of  heaven,  and  their  attendance  upon  God,  as  his 
retinue,  servants,  or  messengers,  to  do  his  pleasure.  Mun- 
ster's  Hebrew  copy  makes  no  mention  of  seven  angels. 
Some  interpreters  maintain,  that  we  are  not  to  understand 
the  passage  of  seven  distinct  angels  precisely,  but  that 
seven  is  put  for  an  indetinite  number,  as  in  some  places  of 
Holy  Scripture.  For  it  is  certain,  that  there  are  infinitely 
more  than  seven  angels  before  the  throne  of  God.  In  Dan. 
vii.  10.  Rev.  v.  11.  mention  is  made  of  thousand  thou- 
sands ministering  unto  him,  and  ten  thousand  times  ten 
thousand  standing  before  him.  Others  are  of  opinion, 
that  there  are  seven  principal  angels,  the  most  exalted, 
most  glorious,  and  chief  of  the  heavenly  host,  that  hold  the 
first  rank  in  the  hierarchy  of  angels,  and  are  as  princes  in 
the  court  of  the  sovereign  Lord  of  the  universe.  That  some 
angels  were  under  the  command  of  others,  seems  probable 
from  Zech.  ii.  3.  The  Jews  have  an  ancient  tradition,  that 
there  are  seven  principal  angels,  which  minister  before  the 
throne  of  God,  and  are  therefore  called  archangels,  some 
of  whose  names  we  have  in  Scripture;  as  Michael,  whom 
Daniel  styles  one  of  the  chief  princes,  x.3.  Gabriel,  ix.  21. 
Luke  i.  19,  here  we  have  Raphael,  and  2£sd.  iv.  36.  men- 
tion is  made  of  Uriel,  or,  as  others  read,  Jeremiel,  the 
archangel.  Clemens  Alexandrinus  says  expressly,  trrra 
fiiv  tlaiv  ol  TTiv  ftiyiarr]v  Svvafitv  (^ovre^,  nporroyovoi  ayyiXwv 
apxovrtc.  ••  e-  Principes  primarii,  seu  primogeniti  angelorum 
principes.  There  are  several  passages  in  the  book  of  Reve- 
lation, which  seem  to  confirm  this  tradition,  i.  4.  iv.  5. 


V.  6.  but  the  most  express  is,  viii.  2.  I  saw  the  seven 
angels,  o"  tvwiriov  row  Oiov  iariiicaat,  an  expression  very 
much  resembling  this  of  Tobit,  I  am  Raphael,  one  of  the 
seven  angels  which  stand  and  minister  before  the  Holy 
Blessed  One,  i.  e.  God.  For  this,  according  to  a  very 
learned  writer,  is  the  true  rendering.  The  Greek  indeed 
hath,  ol  vpoaavaipipovai  tuq  wpotrivxaQ  twv  aylwv,  k.  t.  X.  but 
neither  St.  Jerome,  who  translated  it  out  of  the  Chaldee, 
nor  Fagius's  ancient  Hebrew  copy,  perhaps  translated  from 
the  same  Chaldee  original,  hath  any  such  reading;  and 
therefore  it  seems  an  addition  or  liberty  of  the  Greek 
translator,  who  thought  their  ministry  to  consist  in  pre- 
senting the  prayers  of  the  saints,  and  translated  accord- 
ingly. (Mede's  Works,  disc.  10.)  The  notion  of  seven 
supreme  angels,  Grotius  conceives  to  be  drawn  from  the 
seven  chief  princes  of  the  Persian  empire:  and  indeed  the 
number  seven  has  given  rise  to  some  other  conjectures — as, 
that  they  have  the  charge  over  the  seven  principal  parts  of 
the  world,  as  some  are  pleased  to  divide  it ;  that  they  pre- 
side over  the  seven  planets,  and  direct  the  influences  of 
them,  &c.  which  are  speculations  rather  curious  than  use- 
ful. One  of  the  considerable  objections  against  the  autho- 
rity of  this  book  is,  the  representing  the  angel  Raphael 
here,  as  ofiering  up  the  prayers  of  the  saints  before  the 
throne  of  God,  which  has  been  thought  an  invasion  upon 
Christ's  mediatorial  office :  but  if  we  allow  guardian  angels, 
that  they  pass  from  heaven  to  earth,  and  from  earth  to  hea- 
ven, and  make  a  report  of  their  charge  to  the  Deity,  as  our 
Saviour's  own  words  seem  to  intimate,  the  passage  may 
then  be  defended,  so  that  we  attribute  to  the  angels  such 
ofiering  of  the  prayers  of  good  men,  as  is  merely  t<7TopiK^, 
not  jXo(rT(ic»'). 

Ver.  16.  Then  they  were  both  troubled,  and  fell  upon 
their  faces,  for  they  feared.  Ver.  17.  But  he  said  unto 
them.  Fear  not,  for  it  shall  go  well  with  you.]  It  is  easy  to 
imagine  their  fright  upon  hearing  so  surprising  a  relation, 
and  probably  seeing,  upon  their  eyes  being  opened  and 
rightly  disposed,  that  he,  whom  they  had  hitherto  took  for 
a  man,  and  had  entertained  as  a  hireling,  was  a  quite  dif- 
ferent sort  of  being,  and  that  it  was  an  angel  of  God  whom 
they  had  so  long  conversed  Avith.  Upon  this  discovery, 
the  text  says  that  they  fell  on  their  faces  ;  and  no  wonder 
that  they  were  so  afiected,  as  it  was  an  opinion  among  the 
Jews  in  those  days,  that  if  they  saw  apparently  an  inhabit- 
ant of  the  other  world,  he  came  to  call  them  away  from 
this ;  as  appears  fully  from  the  story  of  Manoah  and  his 
wife,  Judg.  xiii.  22.  (See  also  Gen.  xxxii.  30.  Exod. 
xxxiii.  20.)  But  the  angel  comforts  them,  by  bidding  them 
fear  no  harm,  or,  as  others  explain  it,  by  wishing  them  all 
manner  of  happiness ;  as  another  does  Gideon,  who  cried, 
Alas,  O  Lord  God,  for  I  have  see7i  an  angel  of  the  Lord 
face  to  face  ;  by  saying.  Peace  be  unto  thee,  fear  not,  thou 
shall  not  die.  (Judg.  vi.  23.)  It  is  an  observation  of  some 
of  the  fathers,  that  good  angels  comfort  those  in  the  event, 
whom  at  first  they  frightened  by  their  appearance;  but  evil 
angels,  on  the  contrary,  fill  those  with  horror  and  trouble 
whom  they  appear  to. 

Ver.  18.  For  not  of  any  favour  of  mine,  but  by  the  will 
of  our  God  I  came  ;  wherefore  praise  him  for  ever.]  The  no- 
tion of  angels  presenting  prayers  to  God,  has  given  rise 
to  the  invocation  of  them,  (see  Chemnit.  Exam.  p.  3.  de 
Sane.  Invoc.)  and,  amongst  other  passages,  the  foregoing 
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verse  is  brought  to  countenance  this  error.  But  what 
Raphael  here  says  of  himself,  that  he  came  not  out  of  any 
favour  of  his  own,  but  by  the  will  of  God,  the  God  of  angels 
and  of  men,  who  sent  him  on  this  commission,  seems  to  de- 
stroy what  has  been  wrongfully  built  upon  it.  For  though 
he  mentions  his  high  dignity  and  office,  at  the  same  time  he 
acknowledges  himself  but  a  servant;  that  the  commission  he 
was  now  executing  was  not  by  his  own  choice;  neither  his 
affection  nor  power  had  any  concern  or  direction  in  it,  but 
God's  good  pleasure.  He  seems  to  guard  against  their 
paying  him  any  tribute  of  religious  thanks,  as  being  only  a 
messenger  in  the  court  of  heaven,  and  by  directing  them  to 
praise  God  only  for  the  mercies  received ;  not  unlike  that  ex- 
hortation to  St.  John,  who  fell  down  to  worship  before  the 
feet  of  the  angel.  Worship  God,  Rev.  xxii.  8,  9.  It  may  be 
presumed,  indeed,  that,  in  that  state  of  blessedness  which 
they  enjoy  in  the  heavenly  Jerusalem,  from  which  we  are 
at  a  great  distance,  these  loving.spirits  look  upon  us  favour- 
ably, as  persons  travelling  thither ;  that  they  are  touched 
with  a  concern  and  compassion  for  us,  and,  by  the  will  and 
appointment  of  God,  aid  and  assist  us  in  our  return  to- 
wards our  common  country,  that  we  may  be  blessed  and 
happy  with  them  in  the  communion  of  the  saints  triumph- 
ant; but  we  are  no  where  warranted  to  pray  to  them  to 
conduct  us  thither.  Thus  St.  Austin,  "  Attendunt  nos  pe- 
regrinos,  et  miserentur  nos,  et  jussu  Domini  auxiliantur 
nobis,  ut  ad  illam  patriam  communem  aliquando  redeamus, 
et  ibi  cum  illis  fonte  Dominico  veritatis  et  seternitatis  ali- 
quando saturemur."    (In  Psal.  Ixxii.) 

Ver.  19.  All  those  days  I  did  appear  unto  you,  but  I  did 
neither  eat  nor  drink,  but  you  did  see  a  vision. '\  The  Ge- 
neva version  seems  preferable,  /  did  neither  eat  nor  drink, 
but  you  saw  it  in  vision.  The  Vulgate  here  renders,  Vide- 
bar  vobiscum  manducare  et  bibere,  sed  ego  cibo  invisibili  et 
potu,  qui  ab  hominibus  videri  non  potest,  utor.  See  Gen. 
xviii.  8.  xix.  3.  where,  though  the  text  says  of  the  angels, 
which  were  guests  unto  Abraham  and  Lot,  that  they  did 
eat,  that  must  be,  and  is  generally  understood  by  inter- 
preters to  be  done  only  seemingly,  or  in  appearance. 
And  thus  also  some  would  understand  Luke  xxiv.  43. 
ivumiov  avTwv  t^a-yiv,  but  it  seems  most  probable,  that  our 
Saviour  did  really  eat  before  them  after  his  resurrection, 
to  prove  to  them  that  his  body  was  truly  raised,  and  that 
he  was  not  a  phantom  or  spirit.  St.  Austin  indeed  says, 
"  That  we  ought  not  to  believe  that  angels  eat  only  in  ap- 
pearance, when  we  read  of  their  being  entertained  hospi- 
tably ;  though  it  may  be  true  that  men  are  often  deceived 
in  supposing  them  to  eat  out  of  necessity,  like  themselves, 
as  Tobias  was  in  supposing  Raphael  to  eat  through  neces- 
sity like  others,  and  for  the  support  and  nourishment  of  his 
body.  The  bodies  of  the  just,  when  they  shall  be  raised, 
will  have  no  need  of  bodily  nourishment,  as  they  will  have 
no  hunger  nor  thirst,  and  though  they  may  have  the  power 
to  eat,  yet  will  they  not  be  forced  to  it  by  any  necessity. 
After  this  sort  we  are  to  conceive  of  angels  eating,  when 
at  any  time  they  have  appeared  under  the  sensible  and  vi- 
sible figure  of  a  human  body;  not  that  they  then  eat  through 
any  necessity  or  want,  but  because  they  chose  to  do  it  to 
familiarize  and  ingratiate  themselves  with  those  for  whose 
service  God  sent  them.  The  difference  between  them  and 
mortals  in  this  respect  (continues  he)  may  be  exemplified 
hy  water  drawn  up  and  exhaled  by  the  sun,  or  sucked  in 
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by  the  parched  and  thirsty  earth  ;  the  former  does  it  wholly 
by  his  power,  the  latter  through  necessity  and  the  want  of 
such  a  refreshment,  aliter  absorbet  terra  aquam  sitiens, 
aliter  solis  radius  candens  ;  ilia  indigentia,  ista  potentia." 
(Epist.  99.)  But  this  explanation  will  not  prove  the  point 
it  was  brought  to  illustrate  :  for  if  by  eating  we  understand 
either  the  putting  meat  into  the  mouth,  chewing  it,  and  its 
going  into  the  stomach,  or  else  the  nourishing  and  turning 
into  the  substance  of  the  body  what  is  eaten ;  in  either  of 
these  senses,  it  is  certain  angels  do  not  really  eat,  for  it  is 
inconceivable  how  they  can  perform  the  first,  as  what  they 
assume  is  only  an  aerial  appearance  of  a  body,  not  gross 
or  carnal,  or  having  any  parts  proper  for  mastication  or  di- 
gestion. Secondly,  Allowing  that  angels  have  no  occasion 
for  nourishment,  as  they  perceive  no  decay  of  their  substance, 
nor  want  to  repair  their  strength,  as  bodies  do,  through  the 
loss  by  exercise  and  perspiration,  yet,  upon  the  supposition 
that  they  eat,  what  becomes,  it  may  be  asked,  of  the  viands 
which  they  partake  of?  Calmet  therefore,  as  if  sensible  of 
these  objections,  supposes  Raphael  to  make,  what  he 
seemingly  carries  to  his  mouth,  to  vanish  in  an  instant, 
and  to  disappear  to  the  eyes  of  all  present.  And,  indeed, 
though  it  may  with  some  carry  the  suspicious  air  of  leger- 
demain, yet  how  shall  we  account  for  what  the  Scripture 
affirms  on  this  occasion,  without  supposing  some  deceptio 
vims,  or  illusion  on  the  senses  ? 

Ver.  20.  Write  all  things  which  are  done  in  a  book.}  It  is 
commonly  believed,  that  Tobit  and  Tobias  wrote  their  own 
history.  This  opinion  is  principally  founded  upon  the 
angel's  commanding  them  to  write  all  things  that  were  done 
in  a  book.  In  the  Vulgate  it  is  only.  Narrate  omnia  mira- 
bilia  ejus;  but  in  the  Hebrew,  Greek,  and  the  older  Latin 
version  it  is.  Ye  shall  write,  &c.  A  second  argument  is,  be- 
cause in  the  Greek,  Syriac,  and  Hebrew  copies,  they  speak 
of  themselves,  avTonpoawTTbjg,  or  in  the  first  person.  (See  Du 
Pin's  Prelim.  Dissert,  p.  120.)  Huetius  thinks  the  twelve 
first  chapters  were  wrote  by  Tobit  the  father;  the  whole 
thirteenth  chapter  and  part  of  the  fourteenth,  all  but  the  last 
two  verses,  by  Tobias  the  son ;  and  that  these,  as  mention- 
ing his  death,  were  added  by  some  uncertain  author,  pro- 
bably one  of  the  family.  (Demonstr.  Evangel,  prop.  4.) 
After  this  eclaircissemcnt  and  explanation,  the  ordering 
what  passed  to  be  noted  in  a  book,  was  doubtless  to  advance 
and  propagate  the  belief  of  angelical  visions  and  commu- 
nications with  holy  men,  according  to  the  received  Jewish 
notions ;  as  what  follows  in  the  remainder  of  the  chapter,  of 
future  glorious  times  and  of  the  last  and  most  distinguished 
state  of  the  church  in  the  new  Jerusalem,  built  as  of  God 
with  precious  stones,  was  to  comfort  the  afflicted  and  per- 
secuted Jews,  with  a  prospect  of  the  approaching  ruin 
of  their  persecutors,  and  their  certain  deliverance  and 
exaltation. 

Ver.  22.  Then  they  confessed  the  great  and  wonderful 
works  of  God,  and  how  the  angel  of  the  Lord  had  appeared 
unto  them.1  The  rendering  of  the  Vulgate  here  is  very  ob- 
servable ;  Tunc  prostrati  per  horas  tres  infaciem  benedixe- 
runt  Deutn.  1  shall  conclude  this  chapter  with  a  fine  re- 
flection from  the  Port-Royal  comment,  upon  the  devout 
behaviour  of  these  persons  for  mercies  purely  temporal : 
"  How  ought  the  consideration  of  this  to  affect  such  who 
know  and  are  persuaded  that  not  one  particular  angel,  but 
the  Lord  of  all  those  blessed  spirits,  hath  conversed  with 
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them,  not  for  the  space  of  a  few  months,  but  for  thirty-three 
years;  and  during  all  that  time  laboured  by  the  example  of 
his  life,  words,  and  sufferings,  not  to  cure  one  or  two  par- 
ticular persons  only,  but  to  save  a  lost  world !  How  great 
ought  their  tribute  of  thanksgiving  to  be,  and  with  what 
prostration  of  soul  and  body  should  they  appear  before  his 
throne,  from  a  sense  of  the  far  greater  things  done  for  them ; 
when  they  consider  this  surprising  mystery,  this  most  exalted 
instance  of  love  and  philanthropy,  God  emptying  him- 
self of  his  majesty  for  the  redemption  of  his  creatures !" 
(Com.  in  loc.) 

CHAP.  XIII. 

Ver.  2.  J^  OR  he  doth  scourge,  and  liath  mercy,  he  leadeth 
dotvn  to  hell,  and  bringeth  up  again.]  We  meet  with  the  like 
sentiment,  Wisd.  xvi.  13.  Thou  hast  power  of  life  and  death, 
thou  leadest  to  the  gates  of  hell,  and  bringest  up  again.  The 
expression  in  both  places  seems  to  be  taken  from  1  Sam. 
ii.  6.  The  Lord  killeth,  and  maketh  alive:  he  bringeth  down 
to  the  grave,  and  bringeth  up.  "  What  consolation  do  these 
words  administer  to  one  of  sound  faith ;  and  how  refresh- 
ing is  it  to  the  afflicted  servants  of  God,  to  be  assured  that 
the  chastisement  by  which  he  proves  their  virtue  tendeth 
to  their  good,  and  will  end  happily  at  the  last!  To  murmur 
at  God's  dispensations  is  a  sure  mark  of  a  weak  faith,  since 
the  same  hand  that  leadeth  down  to  the  gates  of  death,  is  as 
mighty  to  save,  and  to  bring  from  thence  him  that  is  ready 
to  perish.  A  consideration  that  should  induce  us  under  all 
afflictions  to  cast  our  care  upon  him  who  careth  for  us." 
(Port- Royal  com.  in  loc.)  This  prayer  of  Tobit's,  in  which 
he  foretells  not  only  what  should  happen  to  Israel,  and  to 
the  holy  temple  at  Jerusalem,  but  also  the  future  triumph- 
ant state  of  God's  church,  was  probably  inserted  by  his 
son  Tobias,  who,  from  the  beginning  of  this  chapter,  con- 
tinues the  history  to  the  two  last  verses.  Munster's  Hebrew 
copy  has  at  the  entrance  of  it.  In  tempore  illo  scripsil  To- 
bias omnes  sermones  istos  cum.  gaudio,  dixitque  Tobias,  be- 
nedictus  Dominus,  &c. 

Ver.  3.  Confess  him  before  the  gentiles,  ye  children  of 
Israel,  for  he  hath  scattered  us  among  them.]  The  Jews 
were  carried  away  from  their  own  land  by  Shalmaneser 
and  Tiglath-Pileser,  kings  of  Assyria,  and  dispersed  in 
all  the  provinces  of  the  kingdom  of  Babylon,  (Esth.  iii.  8.) 
and  through  various  parts  of  the  cast ;  this  was  done,  says 
the  Vnlgate,  that  they  might  publish  tlie  wonderful  works  of 
God  in  the  land  of  their  captivity,  and  convince  the  heathen, 
"  Quia  non  est  alius  Deus  omnipotens  prseter  eum."  As 
the  wisdom  of  God  knows  how  to  raise  his  own  glory  from 
events  seemingly  indifferent,  so  the  captivity  of  the  Israel- 
ites contribute  to  spread  his  honour  among  the  nations  in 
several  respects.  First,  They  were,  or  might  be,  convinced 
of  the  power  and  justice  of  God,  in  that  they  saw  almost 
.an  entire  nation  delivered  over  to  captivity,  and  reduced  to 
a  state  of  slavery  and  bondage,  as  a  punishment  for  their 
sins,  even  by  tlie  confession  of  the  captives  themselves. 
Secondly,  Hereby  the  law  of  the  Lord,  the  Scriptures  his 
word,  and  the  prophecies  contained  in  them,  were  spread  and 
propagated  through  all  Asia,  which  would  one  day  dispose 
that  people  to  know  and  return  to  the  Lord  God,  and  cm- 
brace  his  true  worship :  which  was  the  more  probable,  as 
many  of  the  captives  were  likewise  persons  of  great  note  and 


authority.  (See  i.  13.  21, 22.)  And  that  they  wanted  neither 
care  nor  diligence  to  improve  every  opportunity  to  recom- 
mend their  religion,  we  may  learn  from  the  books  of  Daniel, 
Esra,  Nehemiah,  and  Esther.  Thirdly,  God  wrought  special 
miracles  in  favour  of  his  people,  in  countries  where  his 
name  was  unknown,  in  order  to  aflcct  the  minds  and  senses 
of  the  heathen,  and  to  render  them  inexcusable  in  their  ex- 
cesses, which  were  so  many  witnesses  and  arguments  in 
behalf  of  true  religion  against  error  and  idolatry.  Fourthly, 
The  Almighty,  in  thus  dispersing  his  chosen  people,  thereby 
fulfilled  the  prophecies  which  he  had  pronounced  by  the 
mouth  of  many  of  his  prophets,  that  he  would  thus  deal 
with  them  if  they  persisted  in  their  iniquities.  (See  also 
Joseph.  Antiq.  lib.  viii.  2.)  Lastly,  The  firm  attachment 
of  the  prophets,  Ezekiel  and  Daniel,  to  the  law  of  their 
God,  and  the  solid  piety  of  Tobit,  Mordecai,  Esther,  the 
companions  of  Daniel,  and  many  others,  in  their  captivity, 
as  it  did  credit  to  their  religion,  so  was  it  as  signal  a  r^- 
buke,  and  a  public  condemnation,  of  the  reigning  vices  of 
the  Assyrians  and  Babylonians. 

Ver.  6.  Therefore  see  what  he  will  do  for  you.]  The  Vul- 
gate has,  Aspicite  ergo,  qua  fecit  nobiscum  ;  to  which  agrees 
the  Syriac.  The  Greek,  koI  ^eaaaa^t  a  Troiifau  fitHf  ifiHv, 
sed  contemplabimini  qucefacturas  est  erga  vos;  i.  e.  If  you 
turn  to  him  with  your  whole  lieart,  tJien  will  he  turn  to  you, 
and  ye  shall  see  what  great  things  lie  will  do  for  you.  Fa- 
gius's  Hebrew  copy  has,  Adeo  ut  demiremini  multitudinem 
miraculorum,  et  rerum  mirabilium  qvas  faciet  vobiscum ; 
fiiff  vfiwv  may  mean.  Ye  shall  see  what  he  unit  do  with  you  ; 
i.  e.  he  will  shew  his  power  in  gathering  you  out  of  all  na- 
tions, and  bring  you  back  to  your  own  country.  Our  ver» 
sion  here  is  flat,  and  wants  the  spirit  of  the  other.  That  of 
Geneva  is  preferable.  If  you  deal  uprightly  before  him,  he 
unll  not  hide  his  face  from  you,  and  ye  shall  liear  what  be 
will  do  with  you. 

In  the  land  of  my  captivity  do  I  praise  him,  and  declare 
his  might  and  majesty  to  a  sinful  nation.]  Whom  are  we  to 
understand  by  a  sinful  nation,  either  the  Israelites  or  As- 
sjrrians  ?  The  Vulgate  seems  to  point  out  the  Israelites,  now 
captives  on  account  of  their  sins.  According  to  this  ac- 
ceptation, Tobit  blesses  God,  and  magnifies  his  justice 
and  power,  not  for  favours  to,  but  his  chastisement  of,  an 
ungrateful  people,  laden  with  iniquity,  who  had  rendered 
themselves  unworthy  of  his  mercy.  Herein  Tobit  acted 
agreeably  to  the  character  of  the  true  servants  of  God,  who 
bless  him  even  in  and  for  the  afflictions  he  is  pleased  to 
visit  them  with,  and  acknowledge  the  justice  of  his  con- 
duct towards  them,  though  he  distinguishes  not  between 
them  and  sinners  by  any  particular  exemption.  If  they 
are  fellow-sufferers  with  the  ungodly  in  any  national  cala- 
mity, they  are  not  so  conceited  of  their  own  righteousness, 
as  to  complain  of  any  hard  lot,  or  to  think  that  their  inno- 
cence ought  to  have  protected  them  from  sharing  the  com- 
mon fate  with  the  rest.  As  applied  to  the  Assyrians,  the 
meaning  either  is.  That  he  took  a  pleasure  to  publish  the 
noble  acts  of  the  Lord,  and  to  shew  forth  all  his  praise,  amidst 
that  idolatrous  people  with  whom  be  was  in  bondage ;  or 
he  here  refers  in  particular  to  that  .signal  overthrow  of  the 
Assyrians  some  few  years  before,  when  the  angel  of  the 
Lord  went  out  and  smote  in  the  camp  of  the  Assyrians  a 
hundred  fourscore  and  five  thousand;  (2  Kings  xix.  35.)  an 
event,  in  which  the  Divine  Majesty  and  Omnipotence  most 
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conspicuously  appeared,  by  the  uncommon  vengeance 
taken  on  that  sinful  nation.  Or  Tobit  may  be  considered 
as  speaking  here  prophetically,  as  he  does  in  several  parts 
of  this  hymn,  regarding  the  future  as  if  it  was  the  time  past, 
and  foreseeing  that  which  would  come  to  pass  a  long  time 
after,  when  God,  taking  pity  upon  his  people,  shall  cause 
them  to  return  to  their  own  land.  He  blesses  God  even  in 
his  captivity,  as  if  the  restoration  was  already  accom- 
plished, and,  anticipating  his  mercy,  blesses  God  for  the 
greatness  of  it.  See  Lee's  Dissert,  on  the  second  book  of 
Esdr.  who  makes  the  two  last  chapters  to  be  both  prophe- 
tical and  cabalistical,  p.  21.  and  observes  farther,  that 
there  is  such  an  agreement  in  several  particulars  between 
the  two  last  chapters  of  Tobit,  and  the  two  last  of  the  Re- 
velation, (chap.  xiii.  xiv.  to  the  end,  and  xiv.  5 — 8.  comp. 
Rev.  xxi.  10.  to  the  end,  and  xxii.  10.  to  the  end,  and 
xxii.  3 — 6.)  as  it  is  not  easy  to  know  which  hath  been  taken 
from  the  other,  or  alludeth  to  the  other,  p.  64. 

Ver.  10.  Praise  the  everlasting  King,  that  his  tabernacle 
may  be  builded  in  thee  again  with  joy.']  If  this  is  to  be  under- 
stood literally  of  the  destruction  of  the  city  and  temple,  as  all 
the  interpreters  expound  it,  it  must  refer  to  that  in  the  reign 
of  Zedekiah  king  of  Judah,  when  Nebuchadnezzar  king  of 
Babylon  came  up  against  Jerusalem,  and  took  it,  and  burnt 
it  with  the  temple.  (2  Kings  xxv.)  Now  this  did  not  hap- 
pen till  above  a  hundred  years  after  the  history  here  related : 
to  prevent,  therefore,  so  great  an  anachronism,  it  will  be 
more  consistent  to  understand  Tobit  here  as  speaking  pro- 
phetically, that  the  ruin  of  the  house  and  kingdom  of  David 
should  precede  the  coming  of  the  M essias,  but  that  the 
breaches  thereof  should  be  repaired  and  built  again  at  his 
coming.  The  captivity  of  Zedekiah  by  the  Chaldeans  per- 
fected the  fall  of  David's  kingdom,  which  could  not  rise  be- 
fore the  return  from  that  captivity,  and  was  to  rise,  as  seems 
to  be  implied,  before  a  new  captivity  began.  But  after  the 
Babylonian  captivity  was  over,  none  of  David's  race  was 
of  any  great  account:  this,  therefore,  most  probably  relates 
to  the  days  of  the  Messias ;  and  the  meaning  seems  to  be. 
That  God  would  restore  the  kingdom  to  the  house  and  fa- 
mily of  David  in  the  person  of  the  Messiah,  and  recover 
that  family,  which,  for  several  years  before  his  coming, 
was  reduced  to  a  mean  and  obscure  condition,  (Micah  v.  2. 
Luke  i.  48.)  to  its  ancient  splendour  and  dignity.  Tobit 
here  seems  to  refer  to  Amos  ix.  11.  In  that  day  I  will  raise 
up  the  tabernacle  of  David  which  is  fallen  down  ;  and,  keep- 
ing to  the  metaphor  of  a  tabernacle  or  building,  prays,  that 
God  would  raise  up  this  tabernacle  or  building,  and  close 
up  the  breaches  of  it ;  that  at  a  certain  future  time  he  would 
again  exalt  David's  kingdom,  which,  for  awhile,  had  lain 
in  a  desolate  and  forsaken  condition ;  or,  in  other  words, 
he  prays  for  or  foretells  the  happy  days  of  the  Messiah, 
when,  the  time  of  that  age  they  were  then  under  being  ful- 
filled, the  miserable  and  captive  Jews,  whose  condition  an- 
swered to  the  ruinous  materials  in  the  prophet,  will  have 
great  reason  to  rejoice  in  the  blessed  change,  (see  Bishop 
Chandler's  Def.  p.  175,  &c.)  and  that  the  accomplishment 
of  this  long-wished-for  event,  viz.  another  and  more  com- 
plete return,  than  that  from  Babylon,  made  a  part  of  their 
prayer,  whilst  the  sacrifice  was  consuming.  (See  2  Mace. 
i.  2(y,  27.  29.  ii.  17, 18.) 

Ver.  11.  Many  nations  shall  come  from  far  to  the  name  of 
the  Lord,  with  gifts  in  their  hands,  even  gifts  to  the  King  of 


heaven.]  This  relates  to  the  calling  of  the  gentiles,  as  does 
xiv.  7.  who  shall  embrace  the  true  religion,  that  of  Jesus 
Christ,  as  should  seem  from  the  mention  of  gifts,  by  way 
of  homage,  which  probably  has  a  distant  glance  at  the  of- 
fering of  the  wise  men,  Matt.  ii.  11.  Or  thus,  God  shall  call 
the  gentiles  to  enter  into  covenant  with  him,  and  make  those 
of  them  that  shall  be  called  by  his  name  to  become  his  peo- 
ple and  possession,  (see  Bishop  Chandler's  Def.  p.  112.) 
and  to  be  part  of  the  restored  kingdom  of  David,  to  supply 
the  many  families  that  were  lost  from  his  heritage,  and  the 
place  of  the  ten  tribes  that  fell  off  first  from  David's  king- 
dom, and  of  many  of  the  two  tribes  that  never  returned  from 
their  dispersion.  This  Amos  expresses  by  the  remnant  of 
Edom  and  of  all  the  heathen  being  possessed  by  the  Lord, 
and  called  by  his  name,  Amos  ix.  12.  It  is  very  observa- 
ble, that  in  Fagius's  Hebrew  copy,  the  very  words  of  Psal. 
Ixxii.  10.  to  which  likewise  Tobit  may  probably  allude,  are 
inserted  at  length.  Calmet  understands  this,  as  connected 
with  the  two  foregoing  verses,  of  the  great  respect  paid  to 
the  holy  city  after  the  captivity  by  the  greatest  princes  of 
the  world,  Cyrus,  Darius,  Artaxerxes,  Alexander  the  Great, 
the  kings  of  Egypt  and  Syria,  and  even  some  of  the  Roman 
emperors  testified  their  value  for  it  and  the  temple,  by  great 
presents  and  offerings  sent  thither;  that  since  the  establish- 
ment of  Christianity,  the  great  regard  for  this  holy  place 
has  not  diminished;  many  emperors  and  kings  have  con- 
tributed to  enlarge  its  beauty  or  privileges,  and  have  prided 
themselves  in  being  styled  its  protectors.  Hence  the  seve- 
ral crusades  and  holy  wars  which  catholics  have  engaged 
in,  to  rescue  the  holy  land  from  the  possession  and  pro- 
fanation of  infidels:  hence  those  many  voyages  and  pil- 
grimages, which  Christians  of  all  reinks  have  taken,  merely 
to  have  the  pleasure  to  see  that  holy  city  which  Jesus  Christ 
honoured  with  his  presence  and  miracles :  hence  the  great 
care  to  preserve  its  venerable  remains,  and  to  consecrate 
even  the  very  dust;  (see  August,  de  Civit.  Dei,  lib.  xxii. 
cap.  8.)  but  the  first  sense  is  most  natural. 

Ver.  16.  For  Jerusalem  shall  be  built  up  with  sapphires, 
and  emeralds,  and  precious  stone:  thy  vmlls,  and  towers, 
and  battlements,  of  pure  gold.]  Tobit  having  prefigured, 
under  the  image  of  rebuilding  the  temple  of  Jerusalem  af- 
ter the  captivity,  the  far  more  glorious  establishment  of  the 
Christian  church,  immediately  passes  on  to  the  description 
of  the  new  and  heavenly  Jerusalem,  or  the  church  triumph- 
ant above.  The  magnificence  and  pompousness  of  the 
expressions  leave  no  room  to  doubt  that  this  is  not  to  be 
understood  literally,  but  of  that  spiritual  building,  built 
upon  the  foundation  of  the  apostles  and  prophets,  Jesus 
Christ  himself  being  the  chief  corner-stone.  (Eph.  ii.  20.) 
This  description  very  much  resembles  that.  Rev.  xxi.  10. 
18.  23.  of  the  new  Jerusalem,  so  called  to  distinguish  it 
from  the  earthly  city  of  that  name,  .and  is  there  described 
as  coming  down  from  God,  and  adorned  with  all  those 
gifts  and  graces  which  can  render  it  glorious  and  durable, 
which  are  metaphorically  represented  under  the  figure  of  a 
solid,  four-square,  and  beautiful  structtire,  consisting  all  of 
gold  and  precious  stones;  having  the  glory  of  God  upon  it, 
and  appearing  with  so  remarkable  a  difference,  that  as  that 
to  the  Israelites  was  like  devouring  fire,  terrible  to  behold; 
this  should  have  nothing  of  terror  in  it,  but  only  a  pleasing, 
delightful  splendour,  like  unto  that  of  the  most  beautiful 
jasper,  clear  as  crystal,  whose  glory  and  lustre  should  bo 
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so  constant,  as  not  to  need  cither  the  sun  or  moon  to  en> 
lighten  the  said  city.  To  this  the  writer  to  the  Hebrews 
probably  refers  in  those  words,  njv  touc  ^tfxikiovc  txovaav  wo- 
\tv,  (Heb.  xi.  10.)  i.  e.  the  city  which  hath  thv.  foundations, 
or  the  new  Jerusalem,  the  foundations  of  whose  walls  were 
garnished  with  all  manner  of  precious  stones.  Plato  seems 
to  have  borrowed  these  figures,  when  he  sets  forth  the  beauty 
and  felicity  of  the  paradisiacal  earth,  by  the  stones  of  se- 
veral colours  and  brightness  which  it  abounded  with:  "  In 
this  pure  earth  (which  he  supposes  to  be  quite  different,  as 
well  as  far  removed  from  this  of  ours),  the  true  light  is  al- 
ways to  be  seen,  and  the  appearance  admirable  and  sur- 
prising; all  things  there  shine  with  the  glistering  lustre  of 
gold,  jaspers,  sapphires,  and  emeralds,  and  those  that  in- 
habit it  enjoy  a  long  life,  free  from  accidents  or  afBictions." 
(In  Phaed.)  Who  does  not  discern  the  style  of  the  prophets 
in  this  passage,  or  can  any  way  doubt  that  this  notion  of 
his  was  borrowed  from  their  lofty  description  of  the  glorious 
Jerusalem,  and  that  the  names  of  the  precious  stones  are 
particularly  taken  from  Isa.  liv.  11 — 13.  where  God  pro- 
mises to  lay  the  foundations  of  his  future  church  in  the  lat- 
ter times  with  sapphires,  and  all  her  borders  with  pleasant 
stones;  or  from  Ezek.  xxviii.  13.  where  the  glory  of  Eden 
is  represented  by  the  plenty  and  joiut  lustre  of  gems  of  va- 
rious kinds  ?  From  these  fine  images  of  the  prophets,  which 
Tobit  adopts  into  this  hymn,  he  encourages  his  nation  in 
the  hopes  and  expectation  of  the  Messias,  when  great  shall 
be  the  peace  of  the  once  afflicted  children.  (See  Bishop 
Chandler's  Def.  p.  52.)  St.  Austin  alluding  to  and  charmed 
with  this  glorious  description,  in  pious  rapture  breeiks  forth, 
"  Felix  anima  mea,  semperque  felix  in  saecula,  si  intueri 
meruero  gloriam  tuam,  beatitudinem  tuam,  pulchritudinem 
tuam,  portas,  et  muros,  et  plateas  tuas,  et  mansiones  tuas 
multas,  nobilissimos  cives  tuos,  et  fortissimum  regem  tuum 
in  decore  suo.  Muri  namque  tui  ex  lapidibus  pretiosis, 
portas  tuae  ex  margaritis  optimis,  plateae  tuae  ex  auro  pu- 
rissimo:  in  quibus  jucundum  alleluja  sine  intermissione 
concinitur:  mansiones  tuae  multae  quadratis  lapidibus  fun- 
datae,  sapphiris  constructae,  laterculis  coopertae  aureis.  In 
quas  nullus  ingrcditur  nisi  mundus,  nuUus  habitat  inquina- 
tus."    (Medit.  cap.  25.) 

Ver.  18.  And  all  her  streets  shall  say,  Hallelujah,  and 
they  shall  praise  him,  saying.  Blessed  be  God  which  hath 
extolled  it  for  ever.']  In  Fagius's  Hebrew  copy  it  is,  Blessed 
be  God  who  hath  exalted  the  horn  of  his  kingdom  for  ever  ; 
i.  e.  made  the  horn"  of  David  to  bud  forth.  And  accordingly 
the  streets  did  sing  Hallelujah,  when  the  blessed  Jesus,  as 
the  Messias,  was  conducted  triumphantly  into  Jerusalem ; 
for  then  the  multitude  cried  aloud,  Hosanna,  Blessed  be  the 
kingdom  of  our  father  David,  that  cometh  in  the  name  of  the 
Lord:  Hosanna  in  the  highest.  (Mark  xi.  10.)  See  Isa.  Ix. 
18,  &c.  from  whence  this  verse,  at  least  the  beginning  of 
it,  seems  to  be  taken.  ' 

CHAP.    XIV. 

Ver.  2.  Jx  ND  he  was  eight-and-jifty  years  old  when  lie 
lost  his  sight,  which  was  restored  to  him  after  eight  years.] 
The  Vulgate  has  only  fifty-six  years,  and  that  he  recovered 
his  sight  when  he  was  sixty,  being  blind  only  four  years. 
There  is  the  like  disagreement  in  the  versions  about  the 
time  of  Tobit's  death ;  the  Vulgate  makes  him  one  hundred 


and  two  years  old,  the  Greek  one  hundred  and  fifty-eight, 
fifty-six  years  difference.  And  so  with  respect  to  Tobias; 
the  former  supposes  him  ninety-nine  at  his  death,  and  our 
version,  following  the  Greek,  one  hundred  and  twenty- 
seven.  This  uncertainty  makes  it  difficult  to  fix  the  deter 
minatc  time  of  Tobit's  age,  when  he  prophesied  of  Nine- 
veh's approaching  ruin,  or  to  ascertain  the  particular  year 
of  its  destruction,  as  happening  just  before  Tobias's  death. 
And,  indeed,  that  great  event  is  a  point  far  from  being 
agreed  and  settled  among  chronologers ;  Archbishop  Usher 
placing  it  fourteen  years  earlier,  in  the  fifteenth  year  of 
Josiah ;  Newton,  Prideaux,  Whiston,  &c.  fourteen  or  fif- 
teen years  later,  about  the  twenty-ninth  of  that  prince's 
reign,  which  was  the  twenty-third  of  Cyaxares,  in  the  king- 
dom of  Media.  What  is  most  certain,  says  Calmet,  is, 
that  there  is  a  mistake  crept  into  one  or  both  the  texts, 
with  respect  to  the  years  of  Tobit  and  his  son ;  and  the  di- 
versity of  the  versions  confirms  this. 

Ver.  4.  I  believe  those  things  which  Jonas  the  prophet 
spake  of  Nineveh,  that  it  shall  be  overthrown.]  Grotius 
contends,  that  both  here  and  ver.  8.  the  true  reading  of  the 
Greek  is,  Noov/lcoc  6  Trpo^ijTic,  and  Junius  seems  of  the 
same  opinion.  That  prophet,  indeed,  (chap.  ii.  iii.)  did 
foretell  the  revenge  which  God  would  take  of  the  Assyrians 
for  their  repeated  provocations,  and  for  all  the  wrongs 
done  to  the  ten  tribes  whom  they  had  carried  away  captive, 
by  making  an  utter  end  of  Nineveh,  that  once  famous  city 
of  three  days'  journey ;  but  there  seems  no  necessity  for 
such  an  alteration  of  the  text,  if  the  prophecy  of  Jonah 
did  really  extend  to  and  include  the  destruction  of  Nineveh 
by  the  Medes  and  Babylonians ;  and  that  it  did  so,  seems 
probable  from  the  following  reasons  : — First,  Though  it  is 
well  known  that,  upon  the  humiliation  and  repentance  of 
the  inhabitants,  the  first  prediction  of  Jonah  against  Nine- 
veh, that  it  should  be  destroyed  in  forty  days,  was  not  at 
that  time  fulfilled,  yet  it  seems  necessary  to  infer,  that  the 
like  judgments  hung  over  that  city,  to  be  executed  at  such 
a  time  hereafter,  when  the  people  were  equally  wicked  and 
abandoned.  The  sentence,  therefore,  against  it  seems  only 
suspended,  and  its  destruction,  as  St.  Jerome  observes, 
(Praefat.  in  Jon.)  deferred,  till  those  who  before  had  found 
mercy,  should,  by  a  relapse  into  the  like  vicious  courses, 
make  it  necessary  for  God  to  bring  upon  them  those  judg- 
ments, which  had  been  only  respited  for  a  time,  and  lay,  as  it 
were,  dormant,  till  the  increase  of  their  wickedness  should 
again  make  them  ripe  for  destruction.  Secondly,  and 
more  particularly.  It  seems  not  improbable,  that  a  clause  in 
the  present  copies  of  Zephaniah,  (ii.  13 — 15.  iii.  1.)  which 
foretells  the  destruction  of  Nineveh,  does  not  belong  to 
that  prophet,  but  to  the  prophecy  of  Jonah,  though  now 
dropped,  in  which  he  foretells  afresh  the  final  destruction 
of  that  city;  and  to  this  Tobit,  as  having  another  and 
better  copy  of  Jonah's  prophecy,  may  probably  allude : 
see  Whiston's  Authen.  Record,  vol.  ii.  Appendix  iv.  and 
indeed  his  reasons  for  this  suspicion,  from  Zeph.  iii.  1. 
where  woe  is  denounced  against  Nineveh,  called,  according 
to  the  LXX.  the  famous  redeemed  city,  and  by  the  Syriac, 
emphatically,  the  city  of  Jonah  ;  and  from  ver.  6.  as  referring 
to  the  destruction  of  Nineveh  as  already  past,  arc  strong 
arguments  in  favour  of  his  opinion.  The  like  interpolation 
of  a  prophecy,  and  upon  the  very  same  occasion,  he  sus- 
pects to  be,  2  Esd.  ii.  8,  9.  20—23. 
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Jerusalem  shall  he  desolate,  and  the  house  of  God  in  it 
shall  be  burned.]  This  passage,  as  it  occurs  in  the  Vulgate 
and  most  of  the  Latin  versions,  has  been  objected  to  as  a 
mistake  in  point  of  time,  as  making  mention  of  the  temple 
of  Jerusalem  as  then  burnt,  which  being  inconsistent  with 
the  times  in  which  it  is  placed,  has  given  occasion  to  some 
to  overthrow  the  authority  of  this  book.  But  the  Greek 
version,  and  the  English  which  is  taken  from  it,  speak  pro- 
phetically of  it,  «s  an  event  which  was  still  to  happen,  and 
not  historically,  as  of  that  which  was  already  done.  But 
there  is  no  necessity  of  supposing  with  some,  that  Tobit 
had  the  gift  of  prophecy,  he  rather  grounds  his  observation 
on  the  prophecies  of  others,  Jer.  xxvi.  18.  Micah  iii.  12. 
which  expressly  foretold  this  desolation  of  Jerusalem,  and 
the  house  of  God,  in  the  days  of  Hezekiah  king  of  Judah, 
and  so  it  continued  for  fifty-two  years  after ;  till,  by  the 
favour  of  Cyrus,  the  Jews  being  released  from  their  capti- 
vity, and  restored  again  to  their  own  land,  repaired  these 
ruins,  and  built  again  their  holy  city.  ( 2  Kings  xxv.  8. 
Jer.  Hi.  12.) 

Ver.  5.  And  that  again  God  will  have  mercy  on  them, 
and  bring  them  again  into  the  land,  where  they  shall  build 
a  temple,  but  not  like  to  the  first,  until  the  time  of  that  age 
be  fulfilled;  and  afterward  they  shall  return  from  all 
places  of  their  captivity,  and  build  up  Jerusalem  gloriously, 
and  the  house  of  God  shall  be  built  in  it  for  ever,  ivith  a 
glorious  building,  as  the  prophets  have  spoken  thereof] 
Tobit  here  prophesies  of  three  periods,  which  should  fall 
after  his  time.  Fir-st,  The  rebuilding  of  the  temple,  which 
should  continue  to  the  conclusion  or  the  consummation  of 
the  age,  i.  e.  the  Jewish  state ;  for  the  words,  twc  irXjjpw- 
Qwai  KaipoX  Tov  awvog,  are  here  to  be  rendered,  till  or  when 
the  seasons  of  the  age  be  fulfilled,  called.  Matt.  xxiv.  3. 
avvriXiia  alwvog,  the  consummation  or  conclusion  of  the 
age,  or,  as  Fagius's  Hebrew  copy  has  it,  till  the  first  age 
was  out.  For  the  Jews  were  wont  to  distinguish  their  state 
under  the  law,  which  they  called  the  present  age,  from  the 
period  of  time  after  the  coming  of  the  Messiah,  which  they 
called  the  age  to  come.  Thus  Daniel  seals  his  prophecy 
to  the  time  of  the  end,  or  consummation,  as  the  Greek  ren- 
ders it,  not  the  end  of  all  time,  but  of  the  Jewish  economy. 
And  so  the  destruction  of  the  Jewish  state  may  be  styled 
the  consummation,  fulfilling,  or  the  shutting  up  that  age, 
which  is  the  second  period.  And  then  after,  in  the  third 
period,  follows  the  state  of  Christianity,  the  glorious  Jeru- 
salem, that  building  spoken  of  by  the  prophets,  and  in  the 
Apocalyptical  visions,  xxi.18, 19.  and  described  here,  ver. 
6.  by  the  turning  of  the  nations,  converting  of  the  gentiles, 
serving  God  truly,  and  burying  their  idols,  which  clearly  is 
the  state  of  Christianity.  The  learned  Mr.  Medc  conjec- 
tures from  the  words,  and  afterward  they  shall  return  from 
all  places  of  their  captivity,  that  the  sense  is  very  imper- 
fect, and  that  there  is  an  hiatus  here  of  a  whole  sentence 
both  in  the  Greek  and  Jerome's  version:  for,  according  to 
the  present  reading,  he  says  there  is  no  connexion  of  the 
parts,  mention  being  made  of  a  return  from  captivity,  dif- 
ferent from  the  former,  and  yet  their  going  into  that  capti- 
vity is  omitted.  From  the  authority  therefore  of  Fagius's 
Hebrew  copy,  he  would  have  this  sentence  inserted.  And 
they  shall  go  again  into  another  very  grievous  captivity,  be- 
yond all  the  former  in  its  greatness  and  duration;  and  then 
what  follows  comes  in  very  naturally.  And  aftervjard  they 


shall  return  from  all  places  of  their  captivity;  (de  duplici 
Judaeae  Captiv.  p.  580.)  for  the  mention  of  a  return  cannot 
be  sense,  without  a  preceding  one  of  a  captivity.  'And  that 
it  belongs  to  the  destruction  of  the  Jews  by  the  Romans, 
appears  by  another  passage  added  also  in  that  Hebrew- 
copy,  and  directly  parallel  to  Matt.  xxiv.  31.  for  as  there 
after  the  destruction  of  Jerusalem,  v.  29.  mention  is  made 
of  the  angels  sent  to  gather  the  elect  Jews  from  the  four 
winds,  so  it  follows  in  that  Hebrew  copy.  But  God,  holy 
and  blessed,  shall  remember  and  gather  them  from  the  four 
corners  of  the  world.  (See  Dan.  xii.  1.)  We  have  in  Jere- 
miah an  eminent  prophecy  of  the  restoration  and  final 
happy  state  of  all  the  twelve  tribes,  with  the  mention  of 
the  horrible  distress  they  were  in  before.  (Jer.  xxx.  1 — 24. 
xxxi.  1—14.  23—2.5.  27—40.  1.  4—7.  19,  20.  li.  5—10. 
1-5 — 19.)  This  is  also  agreeable  to  what  the  prophet 
Micah  says,  v.  3,  4.  "  Although  God  will  send  his  ruler 
or  Messiah  into  Israel,  yet  he  will  let  I.srael  remain  in 
captivity  till  Sion  hath  gone  the  full  time  of  her  travail,  and 
then  her  sorrows  shall  have  a  joyful  issue;  then  the  rem- 
nant of  his  brethren  shall  return  with  the  children  of  Israel, 
and  he  (the  Messias)  shall  stand  and  feed  in  the  strength 
of  the  Lord,  &c.  and  they  shall  be  converted,  and  he  (the 
Christ)  shall  be  great  unto  the  ends  of  the  earth,  and  he 
shall  be  the  peace."  (See  Bishop  Chandler's  Def.  p.  1.58.) 

Ver.  6.  And  all  nations  shall  turn,  and  fear  the  Lord 
God  truly,  and  shall  bury  their  idols.}  The  learned  prelate 
above  quoted  says,  that  in  this,  and  the  foregoing  verses, 
Tobit  mentions  four  great  events  which  he  took  from  the 
prophets ;  viz.  The  end  of  the  Jewish  age  or  state,  and  a 
long  captivity  of  his  nation  ensuing  it.  Secondly,  A  general 
return  from  the  captivity.  Thirdly,  The  rebuilding  of  the 
city  and  temple  gloriously:  and,  lastly.  The  conversion  of 
all  the  gentile  nations  from  idolatry,  when  the  horn  or 
kingdom  of  his  people  should  be  exalted.  (Ibid.  p.  50.)  With 
respect  to  this  last  particular,  we  may  in  general  take  notice, 
that  the  destruction  of  idolatry  is  often  mentioned  in  the 
prophets  as  a  principal  circumstance  in  their  description 
of  the  flourishing  state  of  the  church,  which  should  come 
to  pass  in  aftertimes;  see  Isa.  i.  29.  Jer.  iii.  17.  xvi.  19. 
Zech.  xiii.  2.  But  that  of  Micah,  v.  12 — 14.  is  most  clear 
and  full.  And  it  shall  come  to  pass  in  that  day,  saith  the 
Lord,  that  I  will  cut  off  all  witchcrafts  out  of  thine  hand,  and 
thou  shalt  have  no  more  soothsayers.  TJiy  graven  images  also 
will  I  cut  off,  and  thy  standing  images  out  of  the  midst  of 
thee,  and  thou  shalt  no  more  vjorship  the  work  of  thine 
hands.  And  I  will  pluck  up  thy  groves  out  of  the  midst  of 
thee,  &c.  And  it  appears  to  have  been  the  sentiment  of 
the  ancient  Jews  themselves,  that  the  utter  abolishing  of 
idolatry  should  attend  the  happy  times  of  the  Messias. 

Ver.  10.  Remember  how  Aman  handled  Achiacharus  that 
brought  him  up;  how  out  of  light  he  brought  him  into  dark- 
ness, and  how  he  rewarded  him  again :  yet  Achiacharus  was 
saved,  but  tlie  other  had  his  reward  ;  for  he  went  down  into 
darkness.  Manasses  gave  alms,  and  escaped  the  snares  of 
death,  which  they  had  set  for  him;  but  Aman  fell  into  the 
snare,  and  perished.]  'Ek  tov  (jtwru^  iiyaytv  avrov  elg  to  (TKOToc, 
i.  e.  He  endeavoured,  according  to  Drusius,  to  take  away 
his  life,  or,  from  a  flourishing  condition,  to  bring  him  into 
poverty  or  banishment.  Who  Achiacharus  was,  is  un- 
certain; probably  it  is  Tobit's  nephew,  mentioned  i.  21. 
xi.  18.    Much  less  do  we  know  who  Aman  or  Manasses  is» 
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There  is  no  reason,  but  the  mere  name,  to  suppose  the  latter 
to  be  Judith's  husband ;  it  is  more  likely  to  be,  as  Junius 
conjectures,  another  name  for  Achiacharus,  and  that  Nas- 
bas  should  be  inserted  in  the  text  instead  of  it.  (See  note 
on  xi.  18.)  Nor  is  Aman  here,  that  Haman  who  was  Mor- 
decai's  and  the  Jews'  enemy,  whose  history  we  have  in 
the  book  of  Esther ;  for  this  is  utterly  incompatible  with  the 
time  which  Tobit  is  supposed  to  live  in.  The  elevation  of 
Mordecai  to  his  great  dignity,  and  the  fall  and  disgrace  of 
Haman,  happened  after  the  captivity  of  Babylon  was 
ended,  and  after  the  time  of  Darius  the  Mede.  This^  there- 
fore, is  cither  an  interpolation,  as  some  suppose,  in  the 
history,  and  indeed  it  is  wholly  omitted  by  the  Vulgate,  or 
it  refers  to  some  accident  or  charge  against  Achiacha- 
rus, which  Tobias  was  acquainted  with,  possibly  brought 
against  him  by  some  haughty  ungrateful  courtier  whom  he 
had  contributed  to  raise.  However,  from  his  happy  escape, 
through  God's  blessing  on  his  deeds,  from  the  perfidious- 
ness  and  treachery  of  Aman,  we  are  furnished  with  a  fresh 
instance  of  the  power  and  reward  of  charity,  and  of  the 
truth  of  Tobit's  observation,  iv.  10.  That  alms  deliver 
from  death,  and  suffer  not  to  come  into  darkness;  the  very 
phrase  used  here. 

Ver.  15.  But  before  he  died,  he  heard  of  the  destruc- 
tion of  Nineveh,  which  was  taken  by  Nabuchodonosor  and 
Assuerus.]  Usher,  in  his  Annals,  A.  M.  3378.  Prideaux, 
Connex.  p.  47,  48.  and  other  learned  men,  understand 
this  of  Nabopolassar,  father  to  Nebuchadnezzar  (called 
in  the  Greek  Nabuchodonosor),  and  Cyaxares,  king  of 
Media,  called  by  Daniel  Ahasuerus,  ix.  1.  This  remark- 
able transaction  is  generally  placed  in  the  twenty-ninth 
year  of  king  Josiah,  and  the  fixing  it  to  this  time,  ex- 


actly agrees  with  the  account  given  by  the  heathen  his- 
torians, Herodotus,  Strabo,  Alexander  Polyhistor,  and 
others.  Ensebius  places  the  time  of  the  taking  of  Nineveh 
in  the  twenty-second  year  of  Cyaxares,  and  the  Hebrews 
in  the  first  of  Nabuchodonosor,  both  which  accounts  agree ; 
for  according  to  Eusebius,  this  twenty-second  year  of  Cy- 
axares falls  in  with  the  first  of  Nabuchodonosor.  These 
two  princes  entering  into  an  alliance  together,  by  means  of 
a  marriage  between  Amyitis,  daughter  of  Astyages,  and 
Nebuchadnezzar,  son  of  Nabopolassar,  marched  with  their 
combined  forces  against  Nineveh,  and  besieged  Chinilada- 
nus  in  it ;  and  after  the  city  was  taken,  his  dominions  were 
shared  between  the  two  conquerors ;  Nabopolassar  became 
master  of  Nineveh  and  Babylon;  and  Cyaxares,  of  Media 
and  the  bordering  provinces.  Some  learned  men  have  start* 
ed  an  inquiry,  how  Cyaxares  and  Assuerus  can  be  the  same 
person  ?  Sir  Isaac  Newton  gives  the  following  solution  of 
it,  "  That  Assuerus  is  the  same  name  with  Achsuerns, 
Oxyares,  Axares,  and  Cy,  in  the  Persian  language,  signi- 
fying a  prince  or  ruler,  Cyaxares  means  prince  Axares." 
(Chronol.  see  also  Drusii  Quaesit.  p.  17, 18.)  It  is  uncer- 
tain who  inserted  the  two  last  verses  of  this  book ;  Tobias 
is  generally  supposed  to  have  continued  the  history  from 
the  end  of  the  twelfth  chapter  to  ver.  14.  of  this,  but  he 
could  not  write  the  account  of  his  own  death.  It  was 
added  probably  by  one  of  the  family,  as  what  relates  to 
Moses's  death,  at  the  end  of  the  Pentateuch,  was  inserted 
by  Joshua  his  successor,  or  some  other  hand.  1  shall 
only  observe,  that  though  the  Syriac  concludes  as  our  ver- 
sion, yet  Munster's  and  Fagius's  Hebrew  copies  omit  thft 
mention  of  the  death  both  of  father  and  son. 
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"Ver.  1.  1.N  the  twelfth  year."]  How  is  this  consistent  with 
what  is  mentioned  ver.  13.  where  it  is  said  that  he  marched 
in  battle  array  in  the  seventeenth  year?  Vatablus  and  others, 
to  avoid  this  difficulty,  suppose  the  war  to  have  begun  in 
the  twelfth  year  of  Nabuchodonosor,  and  to  be  finished  in 
the  seventeenth.  But  this  is  more  than  they  have  authority 
for ;  the  account  being  rather  of  a  particular  battle,  than  of 
a  continued  war.  Possibly  this  is  one  of  those  various 
readings  which  Jerome  professeth  to  have  cut  off,  as  cor- 
ruptions of  the  text ;  for  it  does  not  occur  in  his  transla- 
tion. And  agreeably  his  version  placeth  the  expedition  of 
"Holofernes,  that  was  the  next  year  after  this  battle  of 
Ragau,  in  the  thirteenth  year  of  Nabuchodonosor,  which 
Dr.  Prideaux  says  is  the  truth  of  the  matter.  (Connex. 
'Vol.  i.  p.  29.)    It  is  remarkable  that  the  Greek  text  of  this 


book  precedes  the  Latin  oUe  five  years,  as  appears  from 
the  instance  above,  and  from  ver.  1.  of  the  next  chapter, 
where  the  Greek  has  the  eighteenth  year,  which  in  Jerome's 
version  is  only  the  thirteenth.  Some  account  for  the  dif- 
ference this  way,  that  Nabuchodonosor,  the  adopted  son 
or  grandson  of  Asar-haddon,  reigned  jointly  with  him  five 
years,  and  sole  thirteen  years,  to  the  time  of  his  army  be- 
ing cut  off  with  Holofernes  before  Bethulia,  (chap,  xv.)  In 
the  last  year  but  one  of  his  reign  Nabuchodonosor  over- 
came Arphaxad,  and  destroyed  Ecbatane,  and  in  his  last, 
Holofernes  was  beheaded  by  Judith.  The  Vulgate  begins 
this  book  with,  Itaque  Arphaxad,  &c.  which  looks  as  if  this 
was  a  continuation  of  something  preceding.  Calmet  says, 
"  It  may  be  joined  to  the  history  of  Tobit  without  any  great 
inconvenience,  or  much  breaking  in  upon  the  regular  series 
of  events.  For  the  building  of  Ecbatane,  and  the  war  be- 
tween Arphaxad  and  Nabuchodonosor  mentioned  here, 
follow  closely  enough  the  taking  of  Nineveh  by  Assuerus, 
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i.  e.  Cyaxares,  or  Astyages,  which  Tobias  lived  long  enough 
to  hear  of,  and  the  taking  of  Nineveh  is  the  last  event  men- 
tioned in  the  book  of  Tobit."  But  it  cannot  be  inferred 
from  this  connective  particle,  that  Judith  is  a  continuation 
of  the  preceding  history,  because  these  two  do  not  syn- 
chronize, if  that  of  Judith  is  rightly  placed,  A.  M.  3348.  and 
the  taking  of  Nineveh,  according  to  Usher,  be  in  3378.  Nor 
ought  this  to  be  joined  to  Tobit,  or  necessarily  to  follow  it, 
because  so  placed  in  most  editions,  the  placing  thereof 
probably  being  accidental  and  arbitrary  :  nor  do  their  sub- 
jects agree,  the  history  of  Tobit  being  the  memoirs  of  a 
private  family,  and  Judith  that  of  the  Jewish  nation.  It 
seems  more  probable,  as  Calmet  conjectures,  either  that 
this  history  made  a  part  of,  and  was  taken  from,  some  pub- 
lic registers,  wherein  the  most  remarkable  events  are  en- 
tered and  recorded,  in  a  regular  series  and  order;  or  that 
the  particle  here  is  superfluous,  as  a  like  one,  et,  is  placed 
at  the  head  of  several  books  of  Scripture,  where  it  has  no- 
thing to  do  with  the  sense.  But  the  best  way  to  solve  this 
is  to  observe,  that  the  Greek  and  other  more  correct  ver- 
sions wholly  omit  it. 

Of  the  reign  of  Nabuchodonosor,  who  reigned  in  Nineveh 
the  great  city.]  The  Medes,  after  subduing  several  of  the 
neighbouring  nations,  under  the  conduct  of  their  second 
king  Phraortes,  invaded  Assyria.  Saosduchinus,  or  Saos- 
duchius,  called  here  Nabuchodonosor,  raised  a  powerful 
army  to  oppose  them,  summoning  the  whole  force  of  his 
wide-spreading  dominions,  and  inviting  all  the  nations  of 
the  east  to  his  assistance.  Most  of  those  which  were 
summoned  received  his  ambassadors  with  contempt,  upon 
which  he  resolves  on  nothing  less  than  being  arenged  on 
the  whole  earth,  and  choosing  Holofemes  for  the  instru- 
ment of  his  vengeance  ;  as  he  was  commander-in-chief  of 
his  forces,  he  orders  him  to  put  all  to  the  sword  who 
should  oppose  him,  (ii.  11.)  As  to  the  cruelty  with  which 
these  orders  were  executed,  the  dread  and  terror  that  mer- 
ciless general  struck  into  the  countries  through  which  he 
marched,  the  courageous  resolution  taken  by  the  Jews  to 
withstand  the  mighty  conqueror,  the  great  strait  to  which 
the  city  of  Bethulia  and  their  whole  nation  were  reduced, 
and  their  miraculous  deliverance  ;  and,  lastly,  the  great 
slaughter  of  the  Assyrian  army  :  these  particulars  we  have 
a  distinct  and  minute  account  of  in  the  following  chapters. 
Herodotus  confirms  the  main  of  this  history,  telling  us, 
that  Phraortes,  the  Mede,  made  war  against  the  Assyrians, 
"  Those  I  mean,  (says  he.  Jib.  i.  cap.  102.)  who  lived  at 
Nineveh,  who  had  formerly  been  the  chief  of  all,  but  now 
were  deserted  by  their  friends  or  vassals,  though  never- 
theless in  a  good  condition  to  defend  themselves."  No 
two  historical  pieces  can,  so  far  as  they  are  concerned  to- 
gether, more  illustrate  each  other  than  Herodotus  and  this 
book  of  Judith.  (See  Montfaucon,  Hist.  Ver.  Judith.)  It 
bath  been  objected,  that  the  king  of  Nineveh  is  here  called 
Nabuchodonosor,  which  is  the  proper  name  of  the  kings 
of  Babylon  ;  to  this  it  may  be  answered.  That  we  find  not 
only  in  writers  of  different  characters,  the  Greek  and  He- 
brew, the  sacred  and  profane,  but  even  in  writers  of  the 
same  nation,  the  same  person  under  different  appellations : 
though  therefore  in  strictness  of  speech  it  may  he  counted 
an  error  in  history,  to  call  the  king  of  Nineveh  by  the  name 
of  Nabuchodonosor,  yet,  as  it  was  the  style  and  manner  of 
the  Jews  to  denote  any  prince  who  lived  beyond  the  Eu- 


phrates by  that  name,  (see  Tobit  xiv.  15.)  we  need  not 
wonder  to  find  this  writer,  who  wrote  either  at  Babylon  or 
in  Chaldea,  and  lived  in  an  age  when  the  fame  and  repu- 
tation o(  Nabuchodonosor  the  Great  had  quite  eclipsed  the 
name  of  all  his  predecessors,  calling  another  prince,  who 
lived  at  a  far  distance,  viz.  Saosduchinus,  the  king  of 
Assyria,  by  the  name  of  the  king  of  Babylon,  which  per-^ 
haps  at  that  time  might  be  the  standing  name  of  every 
great  and  distant  monarch.  Others  say,  that  this  Nabu- 
chodonosor, then  king  of  Assyria,  sprang  from  the  royal 
line  of  the  kings  of  Babylon,  and  that  he  chose  to  retain 
the  Chaldee  name  of  the  kings  of  Babylon,  viz.  Nabu- 
chodonosor, as  a  standing  memorial  of  his  extraction,  and 
that  it  might  appear  he  was  king  of  Babylon  as  well  as  of 
Assyria  and  Nineveh. 

In  the  days  of  Arphaxad,  which  reigned  over  the  Medes.} 
Arphaxad  seems  to  be  a  common  name  of  all  the  kings  of 
Media,  as  Merodach  was  of  those  of  Babylon,  and  Pharaoh 
or  Ptolemy  of  those  of  Egypt.  The  question  is,  what  Ar- 
phaxad is  here  meant?  As  Arphaxad  is  said  to  be  that 
king  who  was  the  founder  of  Media,  Prideaux  contends  that 
Deioces  must  be  the  person.  (Connex.  vol.  i.  p.  28.)  But 
Calmet  and  many  others  are  of  opinion,  that  by  Arphaxad 
is  not  here  meant  the  Deioces  in  Herodotus,  but  his  son 
Phraortes,  who  succeeded  him  in  the  kingdom  of  Media; 
which  seems  more  probable,  as  the  history  informs  us,  that 
this  Arphaxad  was  overcome  by  Nabuchodonosor,  or  Saosr 
duchinus,  king  of  Assyria,  and  slain  in  the  mountains  of 
Ragau,  by  the  Assyrian  archers,  (i.  15.)  which  even  Hero- 
dotus himself  makes  to  be  the  fate  not  of  Deioces  the  father, 
but  of  his  son  Phraortes,  (lib.i.  cap.  97.)  who,  having  subr 
dued  the  Persians,  as  he  tells  us,  and  made  himself  master 
of  almost  all  Asia,  was  not  content  therewith,  but  coming 
at  last  to  attempt  Nineveh  and  the  Assyrian  empire,  was  him- 
self defeated  and  killed  in  the  bold  attempt. 

In  Ecbatane.'\  This  city  is  by  the  ancients  constantly- 
called  Ecbatan  of  Media,  to  distinguish  it  from  another  in 
Syria,  bearing  the  same  name.  For  beauty  and  magnifir 
cence  it  was  little  inferior  to  Babylon  or  Nineveh.  In  comr 
pass  it  is  said  to  have  been  near  two  hundred  furlongs.  It 
was  the  metropolis  of  all  Media,  and  the  seat  both  of  the 
Median  and  Persian  monarchs,  their  ordinary  residence  in 
the  heat  of  summer,  as  Susa  was  in  the  winter-time.  The 
royal  palace  was  about  seven  furlongs,  or  a  mile  in  com- 
pass, and  built  with  all  the  cost  and  skill  that  a  stately 
edifice  did  require.  (Polyb.  lib.  x.)  Some  of  its  beams  are 
said  to  be  of  silver,  and  the  rest  of  cedar  strengthened  with 
plates  of  gold. 

Ver.  2.  And  built  in  Ecbatane  walls  round  about  of  stones 
hewn  three  cubits  broad  and  six  cubits  long.]  Prideaux  says 
of  Deioces,  that  having  repaired,  beautified,  and  enlarged, 
the  city  of  Ecbatana  (which,  according  to  Diodorus,  lib.  ii, 
had  been  built  from  the  times  of  Semiramis,  one  thousand 
three  hundred  years  before),  he  made  it  the  royal  seat  of  his 
kingdom,  and  reigned  there  with  great  wisdom,  honour, 
and  prosperity,  fifty-three  years;  during  which  time,  it 
growing  to  be  a  great  city,  he  is  for  this  reason  reckoned  by 
the  Greeks  to  have  been  the  founder  of  it:  (Connex.  vol.  i. 
p.  20.)  but  as  the  writer  of  this  history  does  not  mention 
the  founding  of  this  city  here,  though  the  Vulgate,  without 
authority,  does,  but  the  adding  new  and  magnificent  forti- 
fications to  it,  it  is  probably  to  be  understood  of  Phraortes 
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his  son,  who  being  a  prince  of  warlike  spirit,  and  having 
many  forces  under  his  command,  may  not  improperly  be 
supposed  to  delight  in  works  of  this  nature.  His  father  in- 
deed might  lay  tl)e  foundation  of  some  great  designs,  and 
during  his  lifetime  carry  on  the  buildings,  and  leave  the 
completioD  of  them  to  his  son,  as  undertakings  of  this  kind 
are  not  so  soon  completed;  and  in  this  sense  he  may  be 
considered  as  a  joint  founder,  and  what  is  here  said  of  Ar- 
phaxad  be  applied  to  him.  Particular  mention,  we  may 
observe,  is  here  made  of  the  largeness  of  the  stones  em- 
ployed in  the  works,  as  the  ancients  placed  a  great  part  of 
the  magnificence  of  their  buildings  herein,  as  appears  from 
the  description  of  old  monuments  in  history,  and  from  the 
ruins  of  such  antique  buildings  as  have  in  some  measure 
escaped  the  injury  of  time  and  the  rudeness  of  past  ages. 

And  made  the  height  of  the  wall  seventy  cubits,  and  the 
breadth  thereof  fifty  cubits.  Ver.  3.  And  set  the  towers 
thereof  upon  the  gates  of  it  a  hundred  cubits  high,  and  the 
breadth  thereof  in  the  foundation  threescore  cubits.J  The 
walls  of  this  city  are  much  celebrated  by  the  ancients,  and 
minutely  described  by  Herodotus.  (Lib.  i.  cap.  98.)  They 
were  seven  in  number,  all  of  a  circular  form,  and  gradually 
rising  above  each  other  by  the  height  of  the  battlements  of 
each  wall.  The  situation  of  the  ground,  rising  by  an  easy 
ascent,  was  very  favourable  to  the  design  of  building  them, 
and  perhaps  first  suggested  it.  The  royal  palace  and  trea- 
sury were  within  the  innermost  circle  of  the  seven.  The 
first  of  these  walls  was  equal  in  circumference  to  the  city  of 
Athens,  i.  e.  according  to  Tbucydides,  (lib.  i.)  one  hundred 
and  seventy-eight  furlongs,  and  had  white  battlements,  the 
second  black,  the  third  of  a  purple  colour,  the  fourth  blue, 
and  the  fifth  of  deep  orange.  But  the  two  innermost,  as 
serving  more  immediately  for  a  fence  to  the  royal  person  of 
the  king,  and  within  one  of  which  was  his  palace,  were  em- 
bellished above  the  other;  the  one  being  covered  or  gilt  with 
silver,  and  the  other  with  gold.  Each  of  them  being  higher 
tlian  the  other,  and  distinguished  by  the  colour  of  their  se- 
veral pinnacles,  gave  unto  the  eye  a  most  agreeable  pro- 
spect. (Herod,  ibid.)  This  description  indeed  of  Herodo- 
tus savours  somewhat  of  romance,  but  the  uncommon  height 
and  superb  magnificence  of  the  walls  are  confirmed  by  other 
good  authorities.  It  should  seem  as  if  the  walls  of  Ecba- 
tane  were  each  of  them  seventy  cubits  high,  fifty  cubits 
broad,  and  the  towers  upon  the  gates  a  hundred  cubits  higher ; 
but  this  is  to  be  understood  only  of  the  innermost  wall. 
And  this  is  the  more  probable,  because  the  description  in 
tliese  verses  is  of  the  height  and  breadth,  tov  tiIxov^,  the 
wall,  not  walls,  as  if  a  particular  one  was  only  meant.  The 
Vulgate  is  faulty  in  rendering.  Fecit  muros  ejus  in  latitudi- 
nem  cubitorum  septuaginta,  et  in  altitudinem  cubitorum  tri- 
ginta.  St.  Jerome's  version  agrees  with  our  translation,  and 
understands  the  seventy  cubits  of  the  height,  which  seems 
the  true  rendering,  and  is  confirmed  by  the  Greek  and 
Syriac. 

Ver.  4.  And  he  made  the  gates  thereof,  even  gates  that 
were  raised  to  the  height  of  seventy  cubits,  and  the  breadth 
of  them  was  forty  cubits.}  It  is  to  be  presumed,  that  this  ex- 
traordinary height  takes  in  all  the  embellishments  over  and 
about  the  doors,  and  not  that  the  gates  themselves  ppened 
to  such  an  exact  height.  We  shall  the  less  wonder  at  the 
extraordinary  grandeur  of  the  towers  and  gates  here  men- 
tioned, if  we  reflect  upon  what  is  related  pf  Nineveh, — that  it 


had  fifteen  hundred  towers  upon  the  walls  of  it,  each  of  them 
a  hundred  feet  high:  and  on  what  Josephus  says  of  the 
gates  of  the  temple  of  Jerusalem,  that  they  were  sixty  cubits 
high  and  twenty  broad. 

Ver.  5.  In  the  great  plain,  which  is  the  plain  in  the  bor- 
ders of  Ragau.l;  The  plains  of  Ragau  are  very  probably 
those  which  lie  about  Rages,  a  town  of  Media,  standing 
upon  the  mountains  of  Ecbatana,  and  distant  about  a  small 
day's  journey  from  that  city. 

Ver.  6.]  There  is  a  great  difference  between  the  Greek  and 
Latin  version  of  this  book,  particularly  as  to  the  proper 
names.  Probably  both  the  great  plain  itself  and  the  rivers 
had  difierent  names.  What  is  called  here  and  in  the  Greek, 
Hydaspes,  is  styled  Jadason  in  the  Latin  versions.  Calmet 
observes,  that  the  Syriac  is  most  exact  as  to  the  names  of 
places;  it  reads  here,  that  Nabuchodonosor  engaged  with 
Arphaxad  in  the  plains  of  Dura,  mentioned  Dan.  iii.  and 
instead  of  the  river  Jadason,  it  puts  Ulai,  which  occurs 
likewise  in  Dan.  viii.  21. 

Ver.  7.  Sejit  unto  all  that  dwelt  in  Persia.]  The  mention 
of  the  Persians  as  a  distinguished  people  at  the  time  of 
this  transaction  has  been  thought  inaccurate,  as  the  name 
of  the  Persians  was  hardly  if  at  all  known  before  Cyrus,  at 
least  they  were  till  then  an  obscure  people,  and  included 
under  the  name  of  Elam,  or  Elamites.  (See  Boch.  Geogr. 
lib.  iv.  cap.  10.)  But  this  objection,  supposing  it  well 
grounded,  is  not  particular  to  this  writer.  Inaccuracies  in 
geography  and  chronology  are  found  in  almost  all  ancient 
writers ;  and  even  the  sacred  text  is  not  free  from  them,  at 
least  according  to  our  version. 

Ver.  10.  Until  you  come  beyond  Tanis  and  Memphis,  and 
to  all  the  inhabitants  of  Egypt.']  The  Vulgate  only  mentions 
terram  Jesse,  which  Calmet  expounds  the  land  of  Goshen, 
in  the  lower  Egypt,  called  the  land  of  Gesem,  I  presume, 
in  the  preceding  verse.  Probably  by  synecdoche  a  part 
was  designed  for  the  whole.  It  should  seem  from  this  and 
ver.  12.  that  Nabuchodonosor  did  command  in  Egypt  before 
the  conquest  of  Judea,  which  yet  was  a  necessary  passage 
for  the  invading  of  Egypt :  what  is  mentioned  therefore  here 
of  Egypt,  has  been  condemned  by  Diodate  and  others,  if 
not  as  false,  at  least  as  premature.  But  allowing  this, 
might  not  such  an  imperious  and  conceited  prince  as  Nabu- 
chodonosor is  here  described,  send  his  orders  to  those  be- 
yond Tanis  and  Memphis,  and  to  all  the  inhabitants  of 
Egypt,  though  he  had  no  power  or  command  in  Egypt,  to 
attend  his  summons,  and  to  accompany  him  to  the  battle? 
which  indeed  appears  from  the  following  verse  to  have  been 
the  very  case.  He  who  expected  the  whole  earth  should 
submit  to  him,  might  easily  flatter  himself  that  Egypt,  a 
small  part  of  it,  would  not  dispute  his  orders.  The  like  an- 
swer may  serve  for  his  message  into  Persia,  ver.  7. 

Ver.  11.  But  all  the  inhabitants  of  the  land  made  light 
of  the  commandment  of  Nabuchodonosor,  neitlier  went  they 
with  him  to  battle,  for  they  were  not  afraid  of  him :  yea,  lie 
was  before  them  as  one  man,  and  they  sent  away  his  ambas- 
sadors from  them  without  effect,  and  with  disgrace.]  It  may 
seem  surprising  and  strange,  that  the  inhabitants  of  the 
land  should  dare  to  behave  in  the  manner  here  related, 
except  they  thought  that  Nabuchodonosor  could  not  stand 
against  Arphaxad,  a  valiant  prince,  and  at  the  head  of  a 
numerous  and  powerful  army.  The  truth  is,  after  the  de- 
struction of  Sennacherib's  army  by  the  destroying  angel  in 
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Judea,  the  power  and  credit  of  iho  kings  of  Assyria  be- 
gan to  dwindle ;  and  among  others  who  broke  from  that 
government  was  Merodach-Baladan,  king  of  Babylon,  who 
before  was  tributary  to  the  king  of  Assyria.  Or  probably, 
the  nations  mentioned  in  the  foregoing  verses,  instructed  by 
the  misfortunes  of  others,  and  seeing  that  their  submission 
served  only  to  render  the  conqueror  more  fierce  and  inso- 
lent, might  take  the  resolution  here  mentioned,  though 
seemingly  rash  and  imprudent.  It  seems  most  probable 
that  this  message  and  invitation  to  the  inhabitants  of  the 
several  places  here  mentioned  to  come  to  his  assistance, 
was  before  the  engagement  with  Arphaxad,  as  our  version, 
following  the  Greek,  represents  it;  but  the  Vulgate  makes 
it  to  be  after  that  battle,  to  induce  them  by  a  sense  of  his 
conquests,  and  the  terror  of  his  arms,  to  submit  to  his  do- 
minion and  empire  ;  or  whether  he  sent  to  the  same  people 
twice,  as  some  have  conjectured,  both  before  and  after  the 
engagement:  however  this  be,  it  is  certain  that  his  pride 
was  very  sensibly  piqued  at  the  disappointment,  when  he 
found  so  many  people,  whom,  in  his  own  mind,  he  looked 
upon  as  already  vanquished  and  subdued,  daring  to  dispute 
his  orders,  and  affronting  him  in  the  person  of  his  ambassa- 
dors. They  regarded  him,  says  the  text,  only  as  one  man, 
i.  e.  as  a  private  man,  without  respecting  his  public  dignity 
or  character,  as  one  that  had  no  right  or  business  to  com- 
mand them  to  attend,  and,  therefore,  as  their  equal,  wq  avrjQ 
lao^,  as  some  copies  have  it,  or  being  but  a  man,  no  better 
than  themselves. 

Ver.  12.  Therefore  Nabuchodonosor  was  very  angry,  and 
sware  by  his  throne  and  kingdom.]  This  was  anciently  es- 
teemed a  most  solemn,  sacred,  and  inviolable  oath.  He- 
rodotus says,  that  the  Scythians,  whom  the  older  Latin  ver- 
sion mentions  here  instead  of  the  Syrians,  particularly  used 
this  form,  when  a  more  solemn  oath  than  ordinary  was  to 
be  taken,  (lib.  iv.  cap.  68.)  It  appears  from  the  gospel, 
(Matt.  V.  34.  xxiii.  22.)  that  the  Jews  sometimes  swore  by 
heaven,  or  God's  throne,  which  was  virtually  swearing  by 
God  himself,  who  sat  upon  it.  And  the  Persians  use  it  to 
this  day.  (See  Tavern.  Voyag.  b.  i.)  And  may  not  Na- 
buchodonosor, in  like  manner  swearing  by  his  throne  and 
kingdom,  be  conceived  as  swearing  by  hiipself,  as  he  owned 
no  superior  either  in  heaven  or  on  earth  ?  Homer  intro- 
duces Achilles  swearing  by  his  sceptre.  (II.  A.)  And  it  is 
observed  by  Aristotle,  that  when  princes  swore,  they  usually 
held  up  their  sceptre. 

T/iat  he  would  slay  with  the  sword  all  the  inhabitants  of 
the  land  of  Moab,  and  the  children  of  Amnion,  and  all  Ju- 
dea .  .  .]  In  judging  of  Nabuchodonosor's  behaviour,  a 
great  difference  is  to  be  made  between  those  who  were 
subject  to  him,  and  those  whom  he  intended  to  make  so. 
The  former,  in  refusing  to  obey  his  orders,  and  send  their 
troops  to  his  assistance  against  the  Medes,  were  doubtless 
rebels  to  their  sovereign,  and  deserved  his  sharpest  resent- 
ment :  but  such  as  were  free  and  unsubdued,  were  at  li- 
berty to  act  as  they  pleased  ;  as  they  were  under  no  ties 
of  duty,  policy  and  prudence  alone  were  to  direct  them. 
This  seems  to  have  been  the  case  of  the  Jews  in  particular, 
they  were  independent  of  him,  nor  had  he  any  right  over 
them  or  their  country.  It  does  not  appear  that  they  owed 
him  either  services  or  tribute ;  or  if  some  small  acknow- 
ledgments of  this  sort  were  due  from  tliem,  they  did  not 
imply  such  vassalage  as  to  oblige  them  to  be  auxiliaries 
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upon  every  occasion.  The  justice  of  their  refusal  will  ap- 
pear yet  farther,  if  we  consider  that  Nabuchodonosor,  be- 
sides his  scheme  of  universal  dominion,  intended  likewise 
to  oblige  the  several  nations  to  acknowledge  him  only  to  be 
God,  (iii.  8.  vi.  2.)  which  the  Jews  could  not  submit  to 
without  a  renunciation  of  their  religion.  And  God  seems 
to  have  approved  the  conduct  of  his  people  by  the  miracu- 
lous deliverance  wrought  in  their  favour. 

Ver.  15.  Mountains  of  Ragau.]  It  is  no  improbable  con- 
jecture, that  this  city,  the  same  with  Rages,  Tobit  i.  14. 
was  built  by  Reu  the  son  of  Peleg.  For  not  only  the  de- 
scendants of  Arphaxad  (of  whom  came  Peleg,  the  father  of 
Reu)  settled  in  these  and  the  adjacent  parts,  but  Reu  is 
called  by  the  LXX.  Ragau.  And  as  to  the  posterity  of 
Arphaxad  settling  here,  it  is  remarkable,  that  in  the  be- 
ginning of  this  book  mention  is  made  of  Arphaxad,  who 
reigned  over  the  Medes  in  Ecbatane.  This  name  being 
probably  given  to  the  said  king,  in  memory  and  honour  of 
their  forefather  Arphaxad,  the  son  of  Shem,  and  grandson 
of  Noah,  who,  probably,  upon  the  dispersion  of  mankind, 
settled  himself  in  these  parts  of  Asia,  whence  we  find  here 
a  whole  country  retaining  plain  footsteps  of  his  name,  it 
being  called  Arrapachitis  in  Ptolemy,  probably  for  Ar- 
phaxaditis.    (See  Well's  Geography,  vol.  iii.  p.  196.) 

CHAP.   II. 

Ver.  1.  j^ND  in  the  eighteenth  year  .  .  .]  The  placing  the 
expedition  of  Holofernes  in  this  year  seems  to  be  in  con- 
sequence of  the  former  mistake,  (i.  13.)  and  a  continuation, 
says  Prideaux,  of  the  same  blunder.  (Connex.  vol.  i.  p.  29.) 
Jerome's  version  has  the  thirteenth  year  here,  the  expedi- 
tion of  Holofernes  being  the  year  after  the  battle  of  Ragau, 
which,  according  to  that  version,  was  in  the  twelfth  of  Na- 
buchodonosor. And  with  this  agrees  Usher,  in  his  Annals, 
A.  M.  3348.  It  is  said  here  to  be  in  the  two-and-twentieth 
day  of  the  first  month,  i.  e.  in  that  part  of  the  month  Nisan, 
or  in  the  beginning  of  spring,  called  in  the  Hebrew  the 
return  of  the  year ;  which  the  Scripture  takes  notice  of,  as 
the  usual  time  when  kings  go  forth  to  battle.  (2  Sam.  xi.2.) 
Ver.  2.  And  concluded  the  afflicting  of  the  whole  earth 
out  of  his  own  mouth.]  Kal  aweKoXtas  Tt)v  KOKiav  Trie  jfig  £K 
Toil  (TTojuaToe  aiiToii.  This  verb  seems  to  have  crept  in  from 
the  beginning  of  this  verse,  and  to  have  no  place  here. 
Other  copieshave  (rvvsriXsae,  which  our  version  follows ;  but 
it  will  be  difficult  to  fetch  the  sense  given  in  it  from  the  pre- 
sent Grerk.  As  it  now  stands,  it  differs  verylittle  from  what 
goes  before,  and  what  follows.  Badwell's  sense  of  the  place 
is  new  and  agreeable  :  "  He  declared  to,  and  laid  before 
his  nobles  whom  he  had  convened,  all  the  rudeness  offered 
to  him  from  the  nations  he  had  sent  to,  and  the  contemptu- 
ous treatment  his  ambassadors  met  with."  The  authors  of 
the  Geneva  version  manifestly  understood  it  in  this  sense 
when  they  rendered,  He  communicated  with  them  his  secret 
counsel,  and  set  before  them  with  his  own  mouth  all  the  ma- 
lice of  the  earth.  And  Junius's  rendering  is  to  the  same 
effect,  Colligens  omne  malum  regionum  istarum  ore  sua.  And 
so  Calmet,  Nabuchodonosor  representa  lui  mhne  la  malice 
de  toute  la  terre.  When  it  is  here  said  that  he  meditated  re- 
venge on  the  whole  earth,  this  is  not  to  be  understood  ab- 
solutely, but  includes  such  people  and  nations  only,  as  re- 
fused to  attend  his  summons,  those  mentioned  in  the  former 
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chapter,  ver.  7 — 10.  y^  and  oIkov/uIvi)  are  both  taken  fre- 
quently in  Scripture  in  a  restrained  sense  to  signify  a  par- 
ticular country:  Judea,  especially,  is  often  so  denomi- 
nated. 

Ver.  4.  Called  Holofemes  .  .  .]  Some  annotators  are  of 
opinion,  that  the  word  Holofemes  is  of  Persian  extract, 
in  the  same  manner  as  Tisaphernes,  Intaphemes,  &c.  but 
others  imagine,  that  this  general  was  a  native  either  of 
Pontus  or  Cappadocia.  Polybius  makes  mention  of  one 
of  that  name,  who  having  conquered  Cappadocia,  soon 
lost  it  again  by  endeavouring  to  change  the  ancient  cus- 
toms of  the  country,  and  to  introduce  drunkenness,  toge- 
ther with  feasts  and  rites  to  Bacchus.  Whereupon  Casau- 
bon  conjectures,  that  this  was  the  same  Holofemes  that 
commanded  Nebuchadnezzar's  forces;  as  it  must  be  o^vned, 
that  his  riot  and  debauchery,  as  well  as  the  rapidity  of  his 
conquests,  make  him  not  unlike  him.  (Polyb.  lib.  x.  cap. 
11.  and  Casaub.  in  Athen.) 

Ver.  4.  Tlie  chief  captain  of  his  army  which  was  next  unto 
him.]  By  Zonaras  he  is  called  Archisatrapas,  by  TertuUian 
and  St.  Austin,  Rex;  on  account  probably  of  the  supreme 
power  and  command  which  he  had.  He  seems  to  have 
been  in  the  same  favour,  dignity,  and  power,  with  Nabucho- 
donosor,  as  Joseph  was  with  Pharaoh  in  Egypt,  and  Ha- 
inan with  Ahasuerus  in  Persia,  (Esth.  iii.)andAchiacharas 
with  Esar-haddon  in  Assyria.  (Tob.  i.) 

Ver.  5.  And  the  number  of  horses,  with  their  riders,  twelve 
thousand.]  Here  our  translators  have,  with  great  judgment, 
followed  the  Alexandrian  copy,  which  has  x'^'aSa?,  instead 
of  the  other  copies  jjvpiadwv.  No  doubt  fivpiaSwv  SeVo  Svw 
is  a  mistake  here,  and  seems  to  have  been  the  gloss  to  the 
number  in  the  line  above,  xiXiaSa^  Ikotov  eiKoai,  over  against 
which  some  hand  had  put  the  usual  way  of  expressing  that 
number,  tnz.  twelve  myriads  ;  and  this  by  mistake  after- 
ward crept  into  the  text  in  the  line  below. 

Ver.  7.  Thou  shall  declare  unto  them,  that  tliey  prepare 
for  me  earth  and  water.]  This,  according  to  the  margin,  is 
qfter  the  manner  of  the  kings  of  Persia,  to  whom  earth  and 
water  were  wont  to  he  given,  in  acknowledgment  of  their 
being  lords  of  land  and  sea.  Thus  Darius,  to  make  trial 
which  of  the  Grecians  would  submit  to  him,  and  which 
would  not,  sent  heralds  to  all  their  cities  to  demand  earth 
and  water.  On  the  arrival  of  these  heralds,  several  of  the 
Grecian  cities,  dreading  the  power  of  the  Persians,  did  as 
was  required  of  them ;  but  when  those  who  were  sent  to 
Athens  and  Lacederaon  came  thither  with  this  commis- 
sion, they  flung  them,  the  one  into  a  well,  and  the  other 
into  a  deep  pit,  and  bid  them  fetch  earth  and  water  thence. 
But  this  being  done  in  the  heat  of  their  rage,  they  repented 
of  it  when  come  to  a  cooler  temper,  and  would  gladly  have 
made  any  satisfaction  for  the  wrong  that  would  have  been 
accepted  of;  and  the  Lacedemonians  sent  a  proper  person 
on  purpose  to  Susato  make  an  offer  hereof.  (Herod,  lib.vii.) 
From  the  tribute  here  demanded,  some  have  inferred,  that  it 
was  a  Persian  monarch  that  gave  these  imperious  orders,and 
they  confirm  this  opinion  from  these  farther  reasons :  1.  The 
Apostolical  Constitutions  mention  what  is  here  recorded  to 
have  happened  IvX  Aapiiov.  (Lib.  viii.  2.)  2.  The  name  of 
Holofemes,  the  general  of  this  army,  and  next  in  power  to 
the  king,  like  those  of  Tissaphernes,  Artaphernes,  Inta- 
phemes, Barzapherncs,  is  known  by  its  termination  to  be 
of  Persian  extraction.    3.  It  appears  from  Josephus,  (Ant. 


lib.  xi.  5.)  that  Joacim,  mentioned  in  this  history,  iv.  6. 
was  not  high-priest  till  the  end  of  Darius's  reign.  4.  The 
hymn  of  thanksgiving  upon  the  wonderful  deliverance  God 
had  vouchsafed  his  people,  mentions  particularly  that  the 
Persians  quaked  at  her  boldness,  and  the  Medes  were  daunt' 
ed  at  her  hardiness,  which  seems  to  imply  their  having  a 
principal  share  in  this  war.  This  history  cannot  be  as- 
signed to  the  times  of  Nebuchadnezzar,  who  carried  the  two 
tribes  captives,  inasmuch  as  it  is  declared  therein,  v.  18, 
19.  that  it  happened  after  the  return  of  those  tribes  out  of 
captivity,  long  after  the  death  of  that  king,  A  learned 
writer,  and  a  great  stickler  for  this  opinion,  surmises,  that 
the  Jews  changed  the  name  of  Darius  into  Nabuchodono- 
sor,  when  they  set  up  their  spurious  Messias,  Bar  Chocab, 
and  that  the  true  era  of  this  history  is  in  the  thirty-sixth  year 
of  Darius.  (Whiston's  Hist,  of  the  Old  Test.  vol.  i.  p.  369.) 
Others,  without  having  any  recourse  to  the  corraption  of 
the  text,  suppose,  that  some  Persian  king,  who  resembled 
Nebuchadnezzar  in  his  designs  and  actions,  is  here  called 
by  his  name,  in  like  manner  as  any  noted  conspirator  may 
be  called  a  Catiline.  Sulpicius  Severus,  from  the  likeness 
of  the  two  characters,  will  have  Ochus,  the  successor  of 
Artaxerxes,  to  be  the  person,  who  was  very  cruel  and  fond 
of  going  to  war.  (Sacr.  Hist.  lib.  ii.  cap.  22.)  Some  have 
fixed  upon  Cambyses,  particularly  Eusebius,  (in  Chron.) 
St.  Austin  (lib.  xviii.  cap.  16.  de  Civ.  Dei),  and  theVenerable 
Bede,  and  have  assigned  it  as  the  reason  why  Cambyses 
opposed  the  building  of  the  temple,  (Ezra  iv.)  because  the 
Jews  killed  Holofemes.  But  this  history  of  Judith  cannot 
fall  in  with  the  twelfth  of  Cambyses,  (see  ver.  1.)  as  that 
prince  lived  but  seven  years  and  five  months ;  (Herod, 
lib.  iii.)  but  whoever  is  fixed  upon,  there  seems  to  lie  this 
objection  against  the  conjecture  in  general,  that  Nabucho- 
donosor  here  mentioned,  is  all  along  particularly  charac- 
terized as  king  of  the  Assyrians,  (i.  7.  11.  ii.  1.  4,  &c.)  and 
his  general,  as  chief  captain  of  the  army  of  Assur,  (ii.  4. 14. 
V.  1.  vi.  1,  &c.)  As  this  particularity  therefore  seems  neces- 
sarily to  confine  it  to  a  Babylonian  or  an  Assyrian  mo- 
narch, and  as  the  times  of  Nebuchadnezzar  suit  not  with 
those  of  this  history,  might  we  not  rather  imagine,  if  a 
change  of  names  through  any  Jewish  corruption  of  the 
copies  is  to  be  suspected  or  admitted,  that  they  changed 
the  name  of  the  king  of  Assyria  or  Babylon,  Saosduchinus, 
or  some  other,  into  Nabuchodonosor  ?  Farther,  if  the  de- 
mand of  earth  and  water  was  not  peculiar  to  the  Persians, 
but  in  use  among  other  nations,  and  is  only  a  common  form 
of  acknowledging  subjection ;  and  if  the  Persians  are  to 
be  considered  here  only  as  auxiliaries,  as  seems  most  pro- 
bable from  i.  7.  and  were,  among  others,  summoned  them- 
selves to  assemble  at  Nabuchodonosor's  command, — then 
what  is  here  recorded  should  seem  to  belong  to  the  times 
before  Darius,  or  even  the  very  establishment  of  the  Per- 
sian  empire ;  for  it  cannot  be  supposed,  that  when  that 
was  in  its  glory,  the  Persians  under  Cambyses,  Darius,  or 
Xerxes,  or  indeed  any  of  their  kings,  then  lords  of  the 
east,  should  be  so  obsequious  to  the  commands  of  the 
proud  Assyrian,  as  to  assemble  at  his  summons ;  or  so  void 
of  policy,  as  to  join  their  forces  to  subdue  the  earth  to 
him,  to  enlarge  his  power  and  dominion,  and  in  effect  to 
lessen  and  diminish  their  own  ;  besides,  "  Did  any  of  these 
Persian  monarchs  (says  Calmet)  reign  at  Nineveh?  Did 
they  declare  war  against  a  king  of  the  Medes  ?  Were  they 
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ever  kings  of  Assyria  ?  Did  they  conquer  Cappadocia,  Ci- 
licia,  Syria,  Arabia,  Mesopotamia,  and  Phoenicia  ?  Or,  ra- 
ther, did  not  all  these  provinces  make  part  of  the  empire, 
which  they  received  from  their  ancestors  ?" 

Ver.  11.  But  concerning  them  that  rebel,  let  not  thine  eyes 
spare  them.']  i.  e.  Either  through  a  motive  of  compassion,  or 
a  principle  of  avarice,  as  Saul  did,  when,  instead  of  obeying 
the  commandment  of  God,  to  smite  Amalek,  and  utterly  to 
destroy  all  that  they  had,  out  of  a  false  compassion  he 
spared  Agag,  and  the  best  oftlie  sheep  and  the  oxen,  and  all 
that  was  good.  (1  Sam.  xv.  3.  9.) 

Ver.  12.  For  as  I  live,  and  by  the  power  of  my  kingdom, 
whatsoever  I  have  spoken,  that  will  I  do  by  mine  hand.] 
When  we  consult  that  Divine  light  which  teaches  us,  that 
men  can  do  nothing  but  as  God  shall  please  to  enable 
them,  or  shall  allow  to  be  done,  one  cannot  help  being  sur- 
prised, and  scarce  forbear  laughing,  at  the  vanity  of  the 
Assyrian  prince,  who,  flushed  with  the  conceit  of  his  vic- 
tory over  Arphaxad,  and  the  advantages  hitherto  gained, 
resolves  upon  the  va^t  attempt  of  subduing  the  whole  earth, 
as  if  his  power  was  invincible,  and  his  project,  founded 
either  on  pride,  ambition,  or  resentment,  could  not  fail  of 
success.  From  the  secrecy  and  well-concerted  measures 
of  his  expedition,  and  the  number  of  forces  ready  to  engage 
in  it,  he  assures  himself  of  conquest,  not  considering,  that 
success  depends  upon  God's  good  pleasure,  who  often  de- 
lights to  defeat  the  unjust  designs  and  unwarrantable  en- 
terprises of  such  princes,  who  aim  at  establishing  their  own 
glory  and  greatness  upon  the  ruin  of  innocent  and  less 
powerful  states.  Especially  such  it  is  his  will  to  bring  low, 
who  pride  themselves  in  their  own  sufficiency  and  strength, 
(ver.  5.)  and,  without  asking  his  leave,  or  seeking  for  his 
assistance  or  blessing,  are  confident  of  victory,  that  their 
counsels  cannot  be  disappointed,  nor  their  combined  forces 
overthrown  and  defeated.  From  the  authoritative  manner 
and  lofty  language  of  this  verse,  one  would  have  thought 
that  it  was  God  himself  that  was  speaking,  he  who  has  the 
sovereign  dominion  over  all  creatures,  and  whose  decrees 
and  orders  are  always  infallible  and  irresistible;  who  never 
commissions  a  Moses  or  a  Joshua  to  go  and  fight  their  ene- 
mies with  a  promise  of  success,  but  the  event  is  always 
answerable,  and  the  attempt  successful.  But  what  a  pro- 
digious difference  is  there  between  the  precarious  resolu- 
tions of  vain  man,  and  the  unerring  decrees  of  an  all-wise 
God  ;  between  a  prince  who  has  nothing  of  his  own,  but 
his  pride,  and  an  all-powerful  Being,  to  whom  kings,  even 
in  the  summit  of  their  fancied  greatness,  are  subject  and 
accountable  !  The  event  of  this  history  in  particular  shews 
the  vanity  of  such  presumptuous  boasting,  in  defiance  of  the 
Most  High  ;  that  even  weak  and  inconsiderable  means  shall 
have  the  power,  by  God's  appointment,  to  stop  the  career, 
and  confound  the  pride,  of  the  mighty ;  and  a  Judith  un- 
armed, if  sent  by  the  Lord  of  hosts,  and  inspired  with  re- 
solution by  him,  shall  perform  wonders  for  the  deliverance 
of  his  people,  against  the  whole  force  of  an  insulting  enemy, 
who  took  not  God  for  their  strength,  but  trusted  in  tlie  mul- 
titude of  their  hosts. 

Ver.  21.  Near  the  mountain,  which  is  at  the  left  hand  of 
the  upper  Cilicia.]  It  is  probable  that  Taurus  and  Anti- 
taurus  are  here  meant,  as  these  are  large  mountains  bor- 
dering on  Cilicia. 

Ver.  23.  And  destroyed  Fhud  and  Lud.]  i.  e.  Egypt  and 


Lydia  ;  for  Lud  cannot  mean  here  Ethiopia,  because  the 
Ethiopians  (i.  10.)  had  no  concern  in  this  affair,  the  Assy- 
rian monarch  had  received  no  affront  or  contemptuous  an- 
swer from  them.  If  what  Grotius  observes  of  the  geogra- 
phy of  this  writer  be  true,  that  it  is  Traxvfitpfig,  crassoque 
filo,  one  shall  the  less  wonder,  that  Phud  and  Lud,  i.  £. 
Egypt  and  Lydia ;  Rasses  and  Ishmael,  i.  e.  Tarsus  and 
Arabia ;  Mesopotamia  tmd  Cilicia,  are  connected  together, 
without  a  proper  regard  to  the  order  or  situation  of  places. 
Ver.  27.  Then  he  went  down  into  the  plain  of  Damascus.} 
If  we  do  not  suppose  Holofernes  to  have  been  assisted  in 
extending  his  conquests,  and  to  have  executed  part  of  what 
is  mentioned  in  this  and  the  foregoing  verses,  by  several 
large  detachments  from  the  general  army,  under  the  con- 
duct of  other  generals  and  lieutenants,  the  rapidity  of  his 
conquests  is  almost  incredible.  He  seems  to  conquer  more 
places  in  less  than  two  months,  than  another  could  even 
visit  with  so  numerous  an  army  as  his  in  so  short  a  time  ; 
for  in  about  six  or  seven  weeks'  time  he  conquered  Cappa- 
docia, Lydia,  Cilicia,  Mesopotamia,  from  the  river  Chabor, 
which  empties  itself  into  the  Euphrates,  to  the  Persian 
Gulf;  as  likewise  Arabia,  and  the  country  of  the  Madian- 
ites,  towards  the  Dead  Sea  ;  and,  last  of  all,  Damascus : 
which  makes  it  the  more  surprising,  that,  after  having  run 
through  so  many  provinces,  and  subdued  so  many  nations, 
by  the  mere  terror  of  his  name,  a  little  insignificant  town 
in  comparison  should  stop  his  progress,  and  oblige  him  to 
stay  before  it  a  month  or  two  without  making  any  assault 
upon,  or  executing  any  thing  considerable  against  it,  except 
seizing  on  the  aqueducts,  and,  by  rendering  them  useless 
and  unserviceable,  depriving  the  inhabitants  of  Bethulia  of 
the  convenience  of  water.  Our  translators  here  scarce 
reach  the  force  of  the  verb  e^eAik/ujjctc  :  it  is  an  elegant  ex- 
pression, and  means,  that  he  ivinnowed  their  countries,  i.  e. 
he  took  their  substance,  and  left  tlie  chaff. 

CHAP.    III. 

Ver.  1.  *JO  they  sent  ambassadors  to  him  to  treat  of  peace.] 
i.  e.  The  inhabitants  of  the  sea-coasts,  mentioned  in  the  last 
verse  of  the  foregoing  chapter,  and  people  very  remote, 
made  solemn  and  respectful  application  to  him  to  avert  the 
danger  and  mischief  that  might  otherwise  befal  them.  Cur- 
tius  mentions  the  like  formal  address  made  by  the  most  dis- 
tant nations  to  Alexander  the  Great,  to  intercede  for  peace, 
and  to  engage  his  favour.  (Lib.  x.)  Thus  the  Gibeon- 
ites,  knowing  the  success  usually  attending  such  dntiful 
and  early  application,  to  save  themselves  from  danger, 
craftily  said  to  Joshua,  We  be  come  from  afar  country,  we 
are  thy  servants,  noiv  therefore  make  a  league  with  us. 
(Josh,  ix.) 

Ver.  2.  We  the  servants  of  Nabuchodonosor  the  great 
king.]  These  people  surrendered  themselves  as  vassals  to 
the  king  of  Assyria,  called  here  the  great  king  by  way  of 
eminence.  This  was  the  usual  title  given  to  this  monarch. 
Thus  Rab-shakeh,  speaking  of  his  superior  power,  addresses 
himself  to  Hezekiah,  Thus  saith  the  great  king,  the  king  of 
Assyria,  What  confidence  is  that  ivherein  thou  trusteth? 
(2  Kings  xviii.  19.)  Daniel,  speaking  to  Nebuchadnezzar, 
(ii.  37.)  applies  to  him  the  like  august  terms  of  sove- 
reignty. Thou,  O  king,  art  a  king  of  kings;  for  the  God  of 
heaven  hath  given  thee  a  kingdom,  power,  and  strength,  and 
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glory.    And  Cyrus  in  his  epitaph  is  complimented  in  the 
like  manner  as  fiaaiXiv^  ftaatXiwv.  (Strabo,  lib.  xv.) 

Ver.  4.  Behold,  even  our  cities,  and  the  inhabitants  there- 
of, are  thy  servants,  come  and  deal  with  them  as  seemeth 
good  unto  thee.']  As  nothing  very  material  occurs  in  the 
literal  sense  of  this  chapter.  Messieurs  of  Port-Royal  have 
drawn  the  following  allegorical  one  from  the  great  power 
of  the  king  of  Assyria,  represented  above  in  all  its  terror 
on  the  one  hand,  and  the  vast  panic  and  abject  obsequious- 
ness of  the  neighbouring  nations  on  the  other;  "  That  by 
Nabuchodonosor,  who  had  decreed  to  subdue  the  whole 
earth,  and  would  be  acknowledged  and  adored  as  a  god 
by  all  the  nations  whom  he  had  conquered,  we  may  perti- 
nently understand  the  devil,  whose  grand  design  is,  ever 
since  the  withdrawing  his  own  allegiance,  and  exalting 
himself  as  God,  to  seduce  mankind,  and  to  persuade  ^hem 
to  desert  the  free  and  happy  service  in  which  they  live 
under  their  great  Creator,  and  to  transfer  their  obedience 
to  him,  as  their  only  lord  and  master."  By  Holofemes 
■  •  his  general,  they  conceive,  may  be  aptly  meant,  "  all  the 
agents  and  emissaries  of  the  devil,  who,  in  compliance  with 
his  suggestions  or  orders,  labour  through  unjust  means  and 
wicked  arts  to  establish  his  empire.  Such  were  those 
idolatrous  princes,  who  persecuted  with  fire  and  sword  the 
true  servants  of  God,  to  oblige  them  to  submit  to  the  power 
and  dominion  of  the  devil,  and  to  renounce  Jesus  Christ. 
And  to  say  nothing  of  the  world  itself,  whose  threats,  as 
well  as  caresses,  are  alike  successful  in  drawing  men  from 
their  duty,  such  especially  are  all  those,  who,  through  the 
example  of  a  bad  life,  or  the  poison  and  infection  of  evil 
principles,  seduce  others  from  their  duty  and  steadfastness, 
to  leave  the  true  way  of  salvation,  and  to  walk  in  the  paths 
which  lead  to  perdition  and  death."    (Com.  in  loc.) 

Ver.  7.  So  they,  and  all  the  country  round  about  received 
them  with  garlands,  with  dances,  and  with  timbrels:  yet 
did  he  cast  down  their  frontiers.]  i.  e.  Their  frontier-towns, 
forts,  and  strong  holds,  which  might  otherwise  give  him  op- 
position and  disturbance.     The  Vulgate  is  more  explicit 
in  rendering  the  last  clause.  Nee  ista  tamenfacientes,fero- 
citatem  ejus  pectoris  mitigare  potuerunt,  nam  et  civitates 
eorum  destruxit.    It  should  seem,  from  this  account,  that 
it  would  have  been  more  safe  and  glorious  for  these  princes 
and  people  to  have  united  their  forces,  and  to  have  joined 
together  to  defend  themselves  against  a  barbarian,  without 
any  bowels  of  tenderness  and  compassion,  and  with  whom 
the  greatest  submission  was  unavailable  any  ways  to  move 
or  affect  him.     If  their  villages  had  been  sacked  and  plun- 
dered, they  would,  however,  have  had  the  glory  to  have 
defended  their  liberties  at  the  expense  of  their  lives.    But 
fear  seldom  reasons  truly;  (Wisd.  xvii.  12.)  and  those  who 
are  seized  with  it,  without  weighing  the  consequences,  fol- 
low implicitly  what  it  suggests  and  dictates.    The  learned 
expositors  above,  here  again  strike  out  an  allegorical  .sense, 
and  apply  it  to  the  conduct  of  the  wicked  : — "  The  wicked 
(say  they),  when  they  surrender  to  and  enter  upon  the  ser- 
vice of  sin  and  Satan,  propose  advantageous  things  to 
themselves ;  it  is  their  aim  and  intention,  like  the  people 
here  mentioned,  to  procure  safety  and  happiness  to  them- 
selves in  this  life ;  but  herein  they  arc  miserably  deceived, 
since  the  devil  in  the  end  is  really  more  cruel  and  mischie- 
vous to  those  that  submit  to  him,  than  to  those  who  have 
the  virtue  and  resolution  to  oppose  him.     For  should  this 


evil  spirit,  like  the  enraged  Holofemes,  threaten  to  do  all 
the  evil  imaginable  to  the  latter,  should  he  by  violence  take 
away  their  lives,  a  death  so  precious  before  God  will  be 
rewarded  by  an  immortal  life  and  eternal  felicity ;  or  should 
he  aim  at  what  is  more  dear  to  them,  the  subversion  of  the 
true  religion,  his  attempt  would  be  fruitless  against  its  great 
Protector :  but  with  the  wicked  it  is  not  so  ;  those  who  go 
out  to  meet  this  fiend,  as  these  nations  did  Holofemes, 
and  who  willingly  submit  to  his  empire,  and  ev6n  rejoice 
and  take  a  pleasure  in  his  service,  prove  often  unhappy, 
even  in  this  life,  and  have  a  terrible  prospect  of  ruin  before 
them  for  the  time  to  come :  for  they  are  in  the  service  of  a 
master,  who,  being,  according  to  the  account  given  of  him 
in  Scripture,  a  murderer  from  the  beginning,  continues  his 
implacable  hatred  against  mankind,  and  is  so  false  a  friend, 
that  he  gives  the  most  deadly  wound  to  the  soul,  at  the 
same  time  that  he  outwardly  appears  to  be  the  most  kind 
and  favourable;  cunningly  advancing  the  temporal  interest 
and  fortunes  of  those  whom  he  means  eternally  to  ruin.  As  he 
makes  no  account  of  riches,  or  any  of  the  transitory  goods 
of  this  life,  he  is  disposed  to  give^if  hehad  it  in  his  power, 
all  the  kingdoms  of  the  world,  as  he  once  pretended  to  offer 
even  to  our  Saviour,  provided  he  could  induce  any  thereby 
to  fall  down  and  worship  him,  and,  by  so  doing,  to  be  eter- 
nal partners  with  him  in  misery  and  punishment." 

Ver.  8.  Cut  down  their  groves  .  . .  ]  Where  they  used  to 
offer  sacrifice  to  their  gods  or  idols,  under  green  trees  for 
the  greater  solemnity  and  reverence,  as  well  as  the  greater 
secrecy  of  their  mysteries.  That  among  the  heathens,  trees 
and  groves  were  the  temples  of  their  gods,  appears  from 
innumerable  passages  in  sacred  and  profane  history.  And 
in  the  Roman  laws  of  the  twelve  tables,  in  the  second  law 
of  religion,  it  was  commanded  to  have  groves  in  the  fields. 
From  this  idolatrous  use  of  them  among  the  heathens,  the 
Israelites  were  bidden  in  the  course  of  their  conquests  to 
cut  them  down,  and  Deut.  xii.  3.  to  bum  them ;  and  this 
law  was  executed  by  the  good  kings  of  Judah,  in  obedience 
to  the  commands  of  the  true  God.  (2  Kings  xviii.  4.  xxiii. 
6.  14.)  They  were  also  forbidden  to  plant  any  grove  or 
tree  near  unto  the  altar  of  the  Lord.  (Deut.  vi.  21.)  Under 
groves,  probably  all  other  monuments  of  religious  use  are 
comprehended,  as  houses,  high-places,  temples,  (see  iv.  1.) 
pillars,  statues,  and  the  like.  All  of  which  Nebuchadnez- 
zar ordered  to  be  destroyed,  as  so  many  rivals  of  his  ma- 
jesty and  greatness. 

For  he  had  decreed  to  destroy  all  the  gods  of  the  land, 
that  all  nations  should  worship  Nabuchodonosor  only,  and 
that  all  tongues  and  tribes  should  call  upon  him  as  God.] 
The  Assyrian  princes,  when  they  rose  to  the  sublimity  of 
empire,  were  not  only  despotic  in  their  government,  but 
affected  even  Divine  honours,  as  may  be  seen  in  their  his- 
tory, and  set  themselves  above  all  the  gods  of  the  people 
they  vanquished ;  and  not  only  presumed  to  pass  sentence 
by  the  word  of  their  mouth  upon  the  whole  world,  but  some- 
times required  that  none  other  under  heaven  should  be 
worshipped  but  themselves.  We  find  in  the  account  here 
given  of  Nabuchodonosor,  that  he  was  resolved  not  only 
to  subdue  the  several  nations  from  the  Euphrates  to  Ethi- 
opia, but  intended  likewise  to  oblige  them  to  adore  and 
acknowledge  him  only  to  be  God.  Accordingly  his  gene- 
ral, Holofemes,  did  not  content  himself  with  demolishing 
idols  and  false  gods,  but  he  would  remove  the  true  God 
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Kkewise,  and  set  up  Nabuchodonosor  in  his  stead.  This 
appears  to  have  been  the  avowed  purpose  of  his  sending 
his  great  armies,  not  merely  from  a  spirit  of  resentment, 
but  rather  of  ambition  to  be  acknowledged  the  king  among 
gods.  And,  indeed,  as  if  he  liad  been  a  professed  atheist, 
as  some  have  represented  him,  the  sense  of  his  great  suc- 
cess in  life  had  so  intoxicated  his  reason,  as  to  forget  that 
he  was  a  man,  or  that  there  was  a  God  that  could  control 
him.  But  the  king  of  Nineveh  was  not  the  only  prince  that 
we  find  infected  with  the  folly  and  impiety  of  desiring  to 
pass  for  a  god ;  the  flatterers  of  Darius,  who  reigned  over 
the  Medes  and  Persians  in  the  time  of  Daniel,  proposed  to 
him  to  make  a  decree,  under  pain  of  being  cast  into  the 
den  of  lions,  that  no  one  should  dare  to  ask  a  petition  of 
any  god  or  man,  but  of  him  only,  for  the  space  of  thirty 
days.  (Dan.  vi.  7.)  Nor  was  Sennacherib  less  insolent, 
who  boasted,  2  Kings  xviii.  35.  that  he  had  not  yet  met 
with  any  god  that  could  withstand  his  power,  Who  are 
they  among  all  the  gods  of  the  nations,  that  have  delivered 
their  country  out  of  mine  hand  ?  and  from  thence  vainly 
infers,  that  neither  would  the  Lord  be  able  to  deliver  Je- 
rusalem out  of  his  hand;  exalting  himself  above  all  that 
is  called  god,  or  is  worshipped.  Alexander  the  Great,  and 
many  of  the  Roman  emperors,  had  the  like  ambition  of 
passing  for  gods.  Nor  is  it  very  surprising,  that  those 
whom  the  devil  had  thus  taken  possession  of,  should,  like 
him,  aspire  to  be  equal  with  God.  For  that  proud  spirit, 
however  jealous  of  his  honour,  is  not  averse  for  special 
ends  to  communicate  part  of  it  to  his  favourites,  and  will- 
ingly allows  that  they  shall  be  looked  upon  and  treated  as 
gods,  if  he  can  by  such  superstition  tempt  any  to  leave  the 
service  of  the  true  God,  and  l)y  consequence  become  his 
slaves. 

Ver.  9.  Over  against  the  great  strait  of  Judea.']  Called 
the  hill  country,  Luke  i.  39.  It  is  particularly  described 
ver.  7.  of  the  next  chapter. 

CHAP.    IV. 

Ver.  2.  X  HEREFORE  they  were  exceedingly  afraid  of 
him,  and  were  troubled  for  Jerusalem,  and  for  the  temple 
of  the  Lord  their  God.]  It  is  not  to  be  wondered  at,  that 
the  peopleof  the  Jews  should  be  much  afraid  of,  and  trem- 
ble at,  so  great  a  force  coming  against  them,  to  which  so 
many  nations,  from  an  apprehension  of  greater  evils,  had 
submitted,  and  notwithstanding  had  been  treated  with  great 
severity.  Their  fear  therefore  was  the  more  excusable, 
and  had  this  good  elfect,  that  through  a  distrust  of  them- 
selves, and  their  own  sufficiency,  it  put  them  upon  apply- 
ing to  God  for  his  assistance,  and  asking  of  him  in  their  dis- 
tress the  help  of  his  all-powerful  arm.  It  is  observable, 
that  the  Jews  are  not  represented  here  as  concerned  for 
and  afraid  of  their  goods,  their  liberty,  or  lives;  but  the 
occasion  of  their  uneasiness  was  the  apprelicnsion  they 
were  under,  that  the  lioly  city  of  Jerusalem  and  the  temple 
of  the  Lord  should  be  profaned  and  treated  as  other  the 
like  places  had  been,  where  Holofernes  with  his  army  had 
passed.  The  Jews,  it  is  well  known,  had  a  profound  ve- 
neration for  their  temple,  and  on  many  occasions  have 
shewed  themselves  ready  to  undergo  a  thousand  deaths  for 
the  preservation  of  that  holy  place,  which  distinguished 
them  from  all  other  nations  ;  and  therefore  their  thoughts 


at  this  time  were  chiefly  fixed,  and  their  wishes  and  prayers 
confined  to  their  beloved  sanctuary.  "  What  they  did  from 
a  pure  zeal  and  spirit  of  Judaism,  and  to  preserve  so  glo- 
rious a  monument  of  their  religion,  we  should  be  equally 
zealous  to  do  (say  Messieurs  of  Port-Royal),  from  a  truer 
principle,  and  a  more  excellent  religion.  It  becomes  us  to 
be  always  more  sincerely  concerned  for,  and  afi"ected  with, 
what  any  ways  reflects  dishonour  upon  or  is  injurious  to 
the  glory  of  God  and  the  interest  of  his  church,  than  for 
any  thing  that  can  happen  to  ourselves.  We  find  that  even 
the  meek  Jesus  was  affected  with  passion  upon  observing 
the  sanctity  of  his  father's  house  profaned  by  merchan- 
dize, and  the  place  of  prayer  changed  into  a  den  of  thieves : 
but  one  does  not  read  of  any  resentment  he  expressed,  all 
the  time  that  he  was  in  the  hands  of  his  bitterest  enemies, 
and  exposed  to  their  outrageous  insults ;  though  his  body 
was  without  comparison  a  temple  far  more  glorious  and 
precious  than  that  material  one,  for  which  the  Jews  testi- 
fied so  much  respect,  and  shewed  so  much  concern  for  its 
safety." 

Ver.  3.  For  they  were  newly  returned  from  the  captivity, 
and  all  the  people  of  Judea  ivere  gathered  together ;  and 
the  vessels,  and  the  altar,  and  the  house,  were  sanctified  after 
the  profanation.]  It  is  a  great  dispute  among  the  learned, 
whether  what  is  related  here  happened  before  or  after  the 
captivity,  and  where  the  date  of  this  transaction  is  to  be 
placed.  Those  who  maintain  the  latter  opinion,  ground  it 
chiefly  upon  this  passage,  wherein  the  author,  according 
to  the  Greek  version,  says  (for  the  Vulgate  wholly  omits  it), 
that  the  Jews  were  newly  returned  from  captivity,  and  the 
vessels,  and  the  altar,  and  the  house,  were  sanctified  after 
the  profanation.  And  v.  18,  19.  it  is  farther  affirmed. 
That  they  were  led  captives  into  a  land  which  was  iu>t 
theirs;  that  the  temple  of  their  God  was  cast  to  the  ground, 
and  their  cities  taken  by  the  enemy  ;  but  now  are  they  come 
upfront  the  places  ivhere  they  were  scattered,  and  have  pos- 
sessed Jerusalem  again.  The  bare  reading  of  (liese  pas- 
sages, say  they,  naturally  leads  one  to  conclude,  that  what 
is  here  mentioned  was  not  transacted  till  after  the  return 
from  the  captivity ;  which  is  confirmed  by  the  opinion  of 
many  of  the  ancients,  as  well  as  modems.  (See  Calmet's 
Pref.  sur  le  Liv.  Judith,  and  Stackhouse's  Hist,  of  the  Bib.) 
Those  who  maintain  that  this  transaction  happened  before 
the  captivity  are  divided,  some  placing  it  under  Manasses, 
and  others  under  Zedekiah;  but  the  difficulties  on  either, 
hypothesis  possibly  may  be  adjusted,  if  we  be  careful  to 
distinguish  the  slight  and  particular  dispersions  and  capti- 
vities of  the  Jews,  from  the  long  and  more  general  one ; 
and  if  we  understand  the  captivity  here  referred  to,  not  of 
the  grand  captivity  of  Babylon,  but  of  one  that  was  slight 
in  comparison  of  it,  that  in  the  time  of  Manasseh  seems 
most  probable  to  be  meant.  When  that  prince  was  carried 
captive  to  Babylon,  wiiat  is  here  mentioned  of  the  country 
being  desolate,  the  people  dispersed,  and  the  temple  pro- 
faned, really  happened ;  and  upon  his  return  from  thence 
with  some  of  his  subjects,  and  being  restored  to  his  king- 
dom through  God's  blessing  upon  his  exemplary  penitence, 
the  temple  by  as  great  a  zeal  for  the  true  religion  was  puri- 
fied again,  and  the  service  of  the  sanctuary  restored  to  its 
ancient  dignity.  (2  Chron.  xxxiii.  12 — 14.)  But  it  must  be 
acknowledged,  that  in  St.  Jerome's  version,  made  from  the 
original  Chaldee,  as  is  supposed,  this  verse,  on  which  the 
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controversy  is  founded,  is  wholly  left  out;  and  it  is  no  im- 
probable conjecture  of  a  very  learned  writer,  that  it  was 
put  into  the  Greek  version  (from  whence  the  English  is 
taken)  from  some  of  those  corrupted  copies  of  the  original, 
which  St.  Jerome  complains  of.  (Prid.  Connex.  vol.  i. 
p.  32.)  As  the  authority,  therefore,  of  this,  and  that  other 
passage,  v.  18.  is  so  dubious,  nothing  certain  can  be  con- 
cluded from  either,  or  both  of  them,  as  to  the  point  in 
question. 

Ver.  4.  Therefore  they  sent  into  all  the  coasts  of  Samaria, 
and  the  villages,  &c.]  Nothing  could  have  induced  these 
two  irreconcilable  enemies,  the  Jews  and  the  Samaritans, 
who  had  a  mutual  aversion  to  each  other,  (see  note  on 
Ecclus.  1.25,  26.)  to  act  jointly,  and  to  be  confederates, 
but  the  sense  of  the  common  danger  which  threatened  them 
from  the  expedition  of  Holofernes. 

Ver.  5.  Atid  possessed  themselves  beforehand  of  all  the 
tops  of  the  high  mountains,  and  fortified  the  villages  that 
were  in  them."]  As  Jonathan  the  high-priest  did  against 
Apollonius,  (1  Mace.  x.  70.)  being  by  the  nature  of  their 
situation  more  tenable  and  less  easy  of  access.  During 
the  captivity,  and  some  time  after,  not  villages  only,  but 
almost  all  the  cities,  lay  defenceless,  and  even  Jerusalem 
itself  was  without  sufficient  walls  for  its  security,  as  may 
easily  be  imagined  in  such  a  time  of  desolation  and  dis- 
tress. 

Ver.  6.  Joacim  the  high-priest  which  was  in  those  days  in 
Jerusalem.]  He  is  sometimes  called  Eliakim ;  accordingly 
St.  Jerome's  version  promiscuously  uses  both  names  for  this 
high-priest.  The  Syriac  also  does  the  like :  and  indeed 
they  are  both  names  for  the  same  person.  And  so  Luke 
iii.  23.  Some  copies  have  Joiakim  instead  of  Heli,  which, 
according  to  Chemnitius,  is  Eliakim  contracted;  and  Philo 
makes  Joiakim,  Heli,  and  Eliakim,  to  mean  the  same  per- 
son. (See  2  Kings  xxiii.  34.  2  Chron.  xxxvi.  4.)  It  has 
been  objected  against  this  history,  that  none  of  the  name  of 
Joiakim  or  Eliakim  is  to  be  found  either  in  the  Scriptures 
or  in  Josephus,  that  was  high-priest  before  the  captivity. 
As  to  that  part  of  the  objection  from  the  Scriptures,  it  may 
be  answered,  that  the  succession  of  the  high-priests  is  so 
imperfectly  recorded  there,  that  Joacim  might  easily  be 
omitted  :  for  whoever  examines  the  succession  of  the  Jew- 
ish high-priests,  as  we  have  them  delivered  to  us  in  the 
first  book  of  Chronicles,  and  in  the  books  of  Ezra  and  Ne- 
hemiah,  will  find  them  so  intricate  and  perplexed,  so  many 
omissions  and  dislocations,  such  a  diversity  of  names  and 
numbers,  and  such  seeming  contrariety  in  the  several  ac- 
counts, as  will  cost  no  small  pains  to  reduce  them  to  any 
tolerable  regularity.  The  reason  is,  because  the  Scripture 
no  where  professes  to  give  an  exact  catalogue  of  all  such 
as  had  been  admitted  to  that  office  and  dignity  until  the 
captivity.  And  in  such  catalogues  as  are  delivered,  seve- 
ral are  inserted  that  never  were  high-priests,  and  several 
are  omitted  that  were.  The  high-priests  of  the  family  of 
Eli  are  instances  of  the  latter,  for  they  are  left  out  of  that 
pedigree ;  and  those  of  the  true  race  who  were  excluded  by 
them  are  instances  of  the  fonner,  for  they  are  in  it,  though 
they  never  were  high-priests.  It  is  very  likely,  as  Pri- 
deaux  observes,  that  from  the  time  of  Solomon  to  the  cap- 
tivity, many  more  such  instances  might  have  happened  to 
hinder  that  pedigree  from  being  an  exact  catalogue  of  the 
high-priests.     But  it  is  not  certain  that  Joacim  or  Eliakim 


is  not  named  in  Scripture ;  for  several  learned  men  are  in- 
clined to  think,  that  what  is  said  of  Eliakim,  the  sou  of 
Hilkiah,  Isa.  xxii.  doth  very  well  agree  with  that  part 
which  Joacim  is  said  to  have  acted  in  this  book.  (Con- 
nex.  lib.  i.)  As  to  the  catalogue  of  Josephus,  that  too  is 
so  imperfect  and  corrupt,  that  scarce  five  names  in  it 
agree  with  the  Scripture  account.  For  several  are  in  his 
catalogue  who  never  were  high-priests,  and  several  are  left 
out  that  were  ;  particularly  Amasiah  in  the  time  of  Jeho- 
shaphat,  Jehoiada  in  the  reign  of  Joash,  and  Azariah'in  that 
of  Uzziah :  and  therefore  Joacim  might  have  been  high- 
priest  at  this  time,  though  there  be  no  mention  made  of  him 
as  such,  either  in  the  Scriptures  or  the  history  of  Josephus. 
Ver.  8.  And  the  children  of  Israel  did  as  Joacim  the  high- 
priest  had  commanded  tliem.]  One  is  surprised  to  find  in  this 
important  juncture,  and  indeed  throughout  this  history,  the 
high-priest  Joacim  giving  all  the  orders,  and  no  mention 
in  any  respect  made  of  the  king,  though  this  was  an  affair 
of  state  rather  than  religion,  and  the  supreme  power  was 
doubtless  in  him;  as  if  he  had  no  concern  in  or  for  the  event 
of  this  war,  nor  for  the  danger  threatened  to  his  people,  and 
his  duty  did  not  call  upon  him  more  loudly  to  do  and  order 
what  the  high-priest  is  here  represented  as  doing.  But  the 
conjecture  of  very  many  learned  men  is  not  at  all  impro- 
bable, that  at  this  time  Manasseh  dwelt  at  Jerusalem, 
being  just  returned  from  the  Babylonish  captivity,  and 
being  deeply  affected  with  that  calamity,  and  with  the 
mercy  shewed  to  him  in  his  deliverance,  cared  not  to  con- 
cern or  interest  himself  with  public  affairs,  being  wholly 
intent  upon  serving  God.  And  it  is  not  unlikely,  that  from 
his  long  confinement  and  the  miseries  he  underwent,  he 
might  so  have  impaired  his  health,  as  to  be  hindered  from 
acting  in  a  public  sphere :  or  it  is  possible  that  he  might 
then  be  engaged  in  the  defence  of  some  other  part  of  his 
kingdom,  and  so  devolved  the  care  of  public  business  upon 
the  high-priest  and  senate,  who  had  acted  during  his  ab- 
sence. Josephus  informs  us,  Antiq.  lib.  x.  cap.  4.  from 
the  time  that  Manasses  returned  from  Babylon,  he  spent 
the  whole  remainder  of  his  time  in  the  service  and  worship 
of  God  with  the  greatest  strictness,  being  a  sincere  peni- 
tent for  the  many  abominations  he  had  committed.  And 
the  Scripture  intimates  the  same,  2  Chron.  xxxiii.  13. 
where  it  is  said  of  him,  that  he  humbled  himself  greatly  be- 
fore the  God  of  his  fathers,  and  took  away  the  strange  godSy 
and  the  idol,  out  of  the  house  of  the  Lord.  And  though  it  is 
said,  ver.  14.  that  he  built  a  wall  without  the  city  of  David 
for  its  defence,  and  put  captains  of  war  in  all  the  fenced 
cities  of  Judah,  yet  in  the  general,  after  he  was  humbled  by 
his  great  aflliction,  he  committed  the  management  of  pub- 
lic business,  and  especially  the  fortifying  frontier-places,  to 
the  high-priest  and  other  great  men.  On  the  other  hand  it 
is  said,  that  allowing  him  to  be  greatly  intent  on  devotion, 
and  not  to  concern  himself  with  public  business,  yet,  in 
such  a  case,  the  name  and  authority  of  the  king  had  not 
been  dropped,  nor  is  usually,  though  the  act  was  the  act  of 
the  minister.  And  as  to  the  possibility  of  Manasses  being 
engaged  in  the  defence  of  some  other  part  of  his  kingdom, 
or  in  some  foreign  expedition,  neither  the  concurrence  of  his- 
tory, sacred  or  profane,  nor  Manasses's  own  circumstances, 
are  thought  to  countenance  such  a  supposition  :  and  had  it 
been  so,  might  it  not  have  been  expected  that  the  author  of 
this  very  history  should  have  dropped  some  notice  of  it,  as 
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the  reason  of  Joacim's  acting  on  this  occasion  with  an  ab- 
solute and  independent  power? 

Ver.  9.  Then  every  man  of  Israel  cried  to  God  with 
great  fervency,  and  with  great  vehemency  did  they  humble 
their  souls.]  It  is  not  to  be  doubted  but  that  the  Israelites, 
by  fortifying  the  hills,  and  guarding  the  passages,  and  the 
like  necessary  provision  in  a  time  of  danger,  used  all  the 
precautions  possible  to  prevent  any  surprise  from  their 
enemies  ;  but  it  is  manifest  that  they  did  not  place  their 
whole  confidence  m  human  policy  or  foresight.  They  did 
all  that  was  in  their  power  for  their  security,  because  God 
allows  his  creatures  to  employ  all  lawful  means  for  that 
purpose ;  but  being  convinced  of  the  truth  of  David's  ob- 
servation, Psal.  cxxvii.  2.  Except  the  Lord  keep  the  city,  the 
watchman  waketh  but  in  vain,  they  had  recourse,  according 
to  the  direction  of  the  high-priest,  to  prayer,  fasting,  and 
humiliation,  as  to  arms,  which  alone  could  render  them 
invincible.  And  presuming  these  instances  of  mortifica- 
tion to  be  well-pleasing  to  and  successful  with  God,  they 
continued  them  for  many  days  in  all  Judea  and  Jerusalem, 
(ver.  13.)  waiting  for  God's  protection  and  assistance  at  the 
time,  and  in  the  manner,  he  should  please  to  send  it ;  and  it 
was  this  perseverance  that  at  length  procured  them  victory. 
The  Vulgate  puts  the  following  speech  into  the  mouth  of 
Joacim  the  high-priest,  Scitote  quoniam  exaudiet  Dominus 
preces  vestras,  si  tnanentes  permanseritis  injejuniis  et  orati- 
onibus  in  conspectii  Domini,  Memores  estate  Moysi  servi  Dei, 
qui  Amalec  confidentem  in  virtute  et  potentia  sua,  et  in  exer- 
citu  sua,  et  in  clypeis  suis,  et  in  curribus  et  in  equitibus  suis, 
nonferro  pugnando,  sed  precibus  Sanctis  orando  dejecit.  Sic 
erunt  universi  hosies  Israel,  si  perseveraveritis  in  hoc  opere 
quod  ccepistis.  One  cannot  but  observe,  how  different  the 
conduct  and  behaviour  of  the  Israelites  was  upon  this  oc- 
casion from  that  of  common  armies.  They  thought  the 
help  of  man  was  but  vain,  and  therefore  their  trust  was  in 
the  Lord  of  hosts.  Instead  of  the  sound  of  trumpets,  and 
other  warlike  instruments,  they  poured  forth  their  devout 
supplications  to  him  that  was  able  to  save,  accompanied 
with  strong  fcrying  and  tears.  Instead  of  outward  pomp 
and  the  pride  of  dress,  they  were  distinguished  by  sack- 
cloth and  ashes,  and  lowly  prostrations.  And  who  among 
the  proud  Assyrians,  seeing  such  instances  of  dejection, 
would  not  have  despised  and  laughed  at  these  Israelites, 
as  a  people  half  dead  with  fear,  and  even  almost  below 
their  notice  to  engage  with  ?  and  yet  it  was  this  profound 
humiliation  that  was  alone  available  to  oppose  and  subdue 
the  haughtiness  and  pride  of  Holofernes.  Other  nations 
hastily  submitted  through  the  very  terror  of  his  name,  but 
this  people,  providing  better  for  their  safety,  humbled  them- 
selves under,  and  thereby  obtained,  the  help  of  the  mighty 
hand  of  God,  and  triumphed  over  him  who  threatened  re- 
venge upon  the  whole  earth. 

Ver.  14.  And  Joacim  tlie  high-priest,  and  all  the  priests 
that  stood  before  the  Lord,  and  they  which  ministered  unto 
the  Lord,  had  their  loins  girt  ivith  sackcloth,  and  offered  the 
daily  burnt-offerings,  with  the  vows  and  free  gifts  of  the  peo- 
ple, Ver.  15.  And  had  ashes  on  their  mitres,  and  cried  unto 
the  Lord  with  all  their  power.]  The  Vulgate  is  more  era- 
phatical  than  our  version,  Etiam  hi  qui  offerebant  Domino 
holocausta,  prcecincti  ciliciis  offerrent  sacrificia  Domino. 
Only  it  is  observable,  that  it  omits  the  mention  of  the  high- 
priest.    And  indeed  the  occasion  must  be  more  pressing 


and  calamitous  than  ordinary,  for  the  high-priest  himself, 
if  not  to  put  off  his  glorious  apparel  altogether,  at  least  to 
appear  in  the  time  of  the  public  ministration  in  the  habit  of 
a  mourner,  who  might  not  mourn,  according  to  the  law,  for 
the  death  of  his  nearest  kin  ;  (Lev.  xxi.  10, 11.)  but  public 
calamities,  such  as  affected  the  very  being  of  the  state,  ad- 
mitted of  an  exemption  from  the  ordinary  rule.  Accord- 
ingly the  prophet  Joel,  in  such  a  time  of  distress,  exhorts 
that  the  priests,  the  ministers  of  the  altar,  should  gird  them- 
selves,  lament,  and  howl,  and  lie  all  night  in  sackcloth, 
(i.  13.) 

CHAP.    V. 

Ver.  1.  .^ND  had  laid  impediments  in  the  champaigne  coun- 
tries.] The  word  o-KavSaXov  here  used  has  many  significa- 
tions :  it  sometimes  signifies,  in  general,  any  obstacle  or 
hinderance  laid  in  a  man's  way,  by  which  a  passenger  is  de- 
tained or  stopped :  here  it  is  peculiarly  taken  to  signify  those 
sharp  stakes,  or  other  instruments,  which  in  time  of  war 
men  were  wont  to  put  in  the  fields,  where  the  enemy  was 
expected  to  follow,  to  wound  their  feet  or  legs  with,  and 
thereby  to  retard  their  passage,  and  therefore  here  properly 
called  impediments.  Against  which  accident,  being  so  usual 
and  ordinary  in  war,  anciently  they  used  greaves  of  brass 
to  defend  their  feet  or  legs.    (See  1  Sam.  xvii.  6.) 

Ver.  2.  Wherewith  he  was  very  angry,  and  called  all  the 
princes  of  Moab,  and  the  captains  of  Ammon.]  He  applied 
to  these  more  particularly,  says  Calmet,  as  he  presumed, 
that  the  Moabites  and  Ammonites,  being  neighbours  to  the 
Hebrews,  could  better  inform  him  of  the  truth  than  any 
other  persons. 

Ver.  3.  Tell  me  noio  who  this  people  is  that  dwelleth  in 
the  hill  country.]  It  may  seem  strange,  and  scarce  to  be 
credited,  that  a  general  of  the  Assyrians,  such  a  one  as 
Holofernes  was,  should  be  ignorant  of  the  people  of  the 
Jews,  and  ask  the  questions  which  are  here  mentioned  con- 
cerning them ;  but  it  is  probable  that  Holofernes  was  not 
of  the  number  of  those  captains  of  the  king  of  Assyria, 
whom  the  Lord  sent  to  carry  Manasseh  into  captivity,  and 
therefore  possibly  he  might  not  understand  either  their  con- 
stitution and  discipline,  or  the  situation  and  extent  of  their 
country,  much  less  the  genius  of  the  people,  their  original 
and  genealogy;  since  even  Tacitus  the  historian,  who  had 
conferred  both  with  Titus  and  Vespasian,  who  overthrew 
Jerusalem,  seems  unacquainted  with  their  genealogy,  when 
he  affirms,  that  they  came  from  Ida,  a  mountain  of  Crete. 
(Hist.  lib.  V.)  The  questions  here  proposed  to  the  princes 
of  Moab,  and  the  captains  of  Ammon,  seem  not  to  have 
proceeded  from  any  ignorance  of  this  people,  nor  to  have 
been  really  asked  for  information's  sake ;  for,  considering 
the  trophies,  and  spoils,  and  number  of  captives,  brought 
from  Judea  not  very  many  years  before,  by  those  powerful 
kings  of  Assyria,  Tiglath-Pileser,  Shalmaneser,  and  Sen- 
nacherib, such  particulars  relating  to  the  Jews  could  not 
but  be  known.  But  they  are  questions  rather  of  a  sneering 
and  insulting  general,  despising  the  enemies  he  had  to  deal 
with,  as  of  no  note  or  consequence,  and  not  worthy  of  any 
regard.  Not  unlike  that  expression  of  the  proud  Pharaoh, 
speaking  of  the  God  of  Israel  with  great  contempt,  Who  is 
the  Lord  that  I  should  obey  his  voice?  (Exod.  v.)  and  that 
of  Nebuchadnezzar,  (Dan.  iii.)  Who  is  that  God  that  shall 
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deliver  you  out  of  my  hands?  Bat  that  of  churlish  Nabal, 
1  Sam.  XXV.  10.  comes  nearest  the  point,  Wlio  is  David? 
and  who  is  the  son  of  Jesse?  But  the  more  the  Assyrians 
despised  the  Jews,  the  more  must  they  be  surprised,  and 
the  greater  their  confusion,  when  they  beheld  their  proud 
and  insulting  general  vanquished  and  killed,  with  the  far 
greater  part  of  his  army,  by  the  means  of  one  single  woman 
among  that  people,  whom  they  would  seem  even  not  to 
know,  in  order  to  depress  and  undervalue  them  the  more. 

What  king  is  set  over  them,  or  captain  of  their  army  ?] 
The  Vulgate  has  only,  Quis  rex  militice  illorum,  without  the 
distinction.  The  latter  clause  seems  exegetical  of  part  of 
the  office  of  a  king;  viz.  his  leading  out  and  going  forth 
before  his  people  to  battle.  (2  Sam.  xxi.  17.)  Holofernes 
might  possibly  ask  the  question,  who  was  their  king,  as 
Manasses's  captivity  might  be  a  secret  to  him,  who  was  not 
carried  to  Nineveh  or  Susa,  but  to  Babylon. 

Ver.  5.  /  will  declare  unto  thee  the  truth ;  •  .  •  and  tJiere 
sliall  no  lie  come  out  of  the  mouth  of  thy  servant. '\  Such  in- 
stances as  these  are  not  to  be  considered  as  tautology ;  they 
are  used  to  shew  the  earnestness  of  the  speaker,  and  to  gain 
an  easier  belief  by  a  more  vigorous  manner  of  expression. 
There  are  many  instances  in  Scripture  of  this  manner  of  re- 
duplication. See  Deut.  ix.  7.  2  Kings  ix.  3.  Matt,  xxviii.  14. 
Mark  xiv.  Gl.  Luke  i.  2(r.  ix.  45.  John  i.  20.  Acts  xiii.  11. 
xiv.  8.  xviii.  9.  1  Thess.  v.  5.  Apoc.  iii.  16.  and  particu- 
larly 1  John  ii.  27.  which  very  much  resembles  the  passage 
before  us ;  as  does  that  of  Plato,  ^pivStaOm,  koI  juij  raXriS-ij 
Xiyuv,  who  has  also,  aTrsiOovvng,  Koi  /ui?  TruOo/iEvoi;  and  so 
Virgil,  Non  adversata  petenti  Annuit;  and  instances  are 
still  more  frequent  among  the  Greek  poets,  particularly 
Homer,  Euripides,  Sophocles,  and  Aristophanes, 

Captain  of  all  the  sotis  of  Atntnon.]  Under  the  general 
title  of  the  sons  of  Ammon,  some  conceive  to  be  comprised 
the  Edomites,  or  Idumeans,  who  may  be  considered  as 
brethren  of  the  Jews,  being  descended  from  Esau,  the  bro- 
ther of  Jacob;  and  that  they  chose  to  pass  under  that  name 
at  this  time,  to  avoid  the  odium  of  being  engaged  against 
and  invading  the  Israelites  their  kinsmen.  Achior,  the 
chief  of  these  people,  it  may  be  presumed,  was  an  Idumeau 
likewise,  and,  having  a  perfect  knowledge  of  all  that  con- 
cerned the  Jews,  was  the  spokesman  to  Holofernes,  and 
gave  bim  all  the  light  and  intelligence  concerning  them 
that  is  mentioned  in  this  chapter ;  and  from  the  detail  here 
given  of  them,  it  appears  that  he  very  well  understood  their 
history.  One  cannot  but  take  notice  of  the  open  manner 
in  which  he  speaks  to  the  Assyrian  general  of  the  people 
of  the  Jews,  and  of  the  God  of  Israel's  impartial  and  just 
dealing  with  them,  according  as  their  conduct  deserved ;  an 
observation  tending  greatly  to  his  glory,  and  scarce  to  be 
expectsd  from  this  Ammonite.  And  there  seems  to  be  some- 
thing providential  in  it,  and  not  merely  chance,  that  he  should 
find  admittance  and  protection  among  this  people,  and  even 
be  made  one  of  them  by  the  rite  of  circumcision,  where  in 
all  human  appearance  he  might  rather  have  expected  to 
have  been  evil-entreated,  or  to  have  suffered  deatli  as  a 
spy,  or  an  enemy  in  disguise. 

Ver.  6.  This  people  are  descended  of  the  Chaldeans.]  We 
read.  Gen.  xi.  31.  that  Terah  took  Abraham  his  son,  and 
Lot  the  son  of  Haran  his  son's  son,  and  Sarai  his  daughter- 
in-law,  his  son  Abram's  wife,  and  they  went  forth  with  them 
from  Ur  of  the  Chaldees,  to  go  into  the  land  of  Canaan. 


Hence  the  children  of  Israel  arc  said  here  to  be  descended 
of  the  Chaldeans,  as  claiming  Abraham  for  their  father, 
who  was  a  Chaldean :  and  probably  it  was  with  design  to 
render  Holofernes  favourable  to  the  Jews,  that  Achior  re- 
presents to  him,  in  tlie  beginning  of  his  speech,  that  they 
were  descended  of  the  Chaldeans,  as  Holofernes  himself 
was  a  subject  of  the  Assyrian  monarch,  the  prince  of  that 
country. 

Ver.  8.  For  they  left  the  way  of  their  ancestors,  and  wor- 
shipped the  God  of  heaveti,  the  God  whom  they  knew ;  so 
they  cast  them  out  from  the  face  of  their  gods,  and  they  fled 
into  Mesopotamia,  and  sojourned  therefor  many  days.]  As 
these  nations  had  been  long  infected  with  idolatry,  and  were 
under  a  government  that  established  and  supported  idola- 
trous worship,  the  ancestors  of  Abraham  and  his  family 
were  expelled  this  land  for  worshipping  the  God  of  heaven, 
and  leaving  the  way  of  their  forefathers;  a  land  so  famous 
for  superstition  and  idolatry,  that  Chaldeans  and  magicians 
were  synonymous  terms.  From  hence  they  passed  into 
Mesopotamia,  t.  e.  into  a  province  so  called  from  its  situa- 
tion between  the  two  rivers,  Tigris  and  Euphrates ;  and  on 
account  of  their  relation  to  Abraham,  the  Jews  are  said  to 
sojourn  with  him  there.  For  as  they  are  mentioned  in  the 
foregoing  verse  to  be  descended  from  the  Chaldeans,  be- 
cause Abraham,  from  whom  their  stock  was  derived,  was  a 
Chaldean,  so  are  they  here  represented  on  the  same  ac- 
couat,  as  accompanying  him  and  settling  with  him  in  Meso- 
potamia. St.  Stephen,  Acts  vii.  2 — 4.  greatly  illustrates 
what  Achior  here  adds ;  when  speaking  to  the  Jews,  he  says, 
Tlie  God  of  glory  appeared  unto  Abraham,  and  ordered  him 
to  depart  this  country,  &c.  T/ien  came  he  out  of  the  land 
of  the  Chaldeans,  and  dwelt  in  Charran;  and  from  thence, 
when  his  father  was  dead,  he  removed  into  the  land  of  Canaan. 
Abraham's  stay  at  Charran  is  supposed,  by  the  most  exact 
chronologers,  to  be  about  two  years ;  but  Achior's  expres- 
sion. He  sojourned  there  many  days,  seems  to  imply  a  much 
longer  time,  as  appears  from  the  same  phrase,  ver.  16. 

Ver.  10.  But  when  a  famine  covered  all  the  land  of  Ca- 
naan, they  went  down  into  Egypt.]  Calmet  observes,  that 
Achior,  in  his  narration,  seems  to  confound  the  going  of 
Abraham  into  Egypt  with  that  of  Jacob's  thither:  but  there 
is  not  much  weight  in  this  observation,  as  the  account  here 
is  of  the  Jewish  people  and  their  concerns  collectively,  ra- 
ther than  of  Abraham  personally.  However  this  be,  it  re- 
minds me  to  illustrate  a  like  instance.  Acts  vii.  16.  where 
St.  Luke,  in  reciting  St.  Stephen's  speech,  either  puts  Abra- 
ham for  Jacob,  (see  Vitring.  in  Isai.  Prolcgom.  p.  23.)  or 
Abraham  must  be  used  here  patronymically,  for  Jacob,  his 
descendant;  or  possibly  the  name  Abraham  crept  into  the 
text,  as  Beza  suspects,  from  a  marginal  annotation. 

Ver.  16.  And  all  the  Gergesiles.]  The  Gergesencs,  or 
Girgashites,  were  an  ancient  people  of  the  land  of  Canaan; 
their  habitation  was  beyond  the  sea  of  Tiberias,  where  we 
find  some  footsteps  of  their  name  in  the  city  of  Gergesa, 
upon  the  lake  of  Tiberias.  The  rabbins  inform  us,  that, 
when  Joshua  first  came  into  the  land  of  Canaan,  the  Ger- 
gesencs took  a  resolution  rather  to  forsake  their  country 
than  to  submit  to  the  Hebrews.  They  are  also  of  opinion, 
that  Joshua  proposed  the  following  conditions  to  the  Ca- 
naanites,  viz.  flight,  subjection,  or  war.  The  Gergesenes 
resolved  to  fly,  and  accordingly  retired  into  Afric ;  and  to 
this  flight  possibly  that  inscription  in  Phoenician  characters. 
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which  Procopins  mentions,  may  refer;  "We  are  some  of 
those  people  who  fled  before  that  robber,  Joshua,  the  son 
of  Nun."  Though  the  tradition  be  very  old,  that  the  Ger- 
gesenes  fled  out  of  the  land  of  Canaan  when  Joshua  entered 
it,  nevertheless  it  is  certain,  that  a  good  number  of  them 
stayed  behind ;  since  Joshua  himself  informs  us,  that  he  sub- 
dued the  Girgashites,  (Josh.  xxiv.  11.)  and  they  whom  he 
overcame  were  certainly  on  this  side  Jordan.  It  may  be, 
therefore,  that  they  who  fled  into  Afric  were  the  Girgash- 
ites, who  dwelt  beyond  the  sea  of  Tiberias,  and  that  the 
others  continued  in  the  country ;  and  both  these  may  be 
meant  and  included  in  the  expression  here.  All  the  Ger- 
gesites.  By  the  Sichemites,  mentioned  just  before,  the  Hi- 
vites  seem  to  be  intended. 

Ver.  17.  And  whilst  they  sinned  not  be/ore  their  God,  they 
prospered,  because  the  God  that  hateth  iniquity  was  with 
them.  V.er.  18.  But  when  they  departed  from  the  way  ivhich 
he  appointed  them,  they  were  destroyed  in  many  battles  very 
sore.']  This  observation  of  Achior's  was  framed  accord- 
ing to  the  known  experience  of  those  times ;  for  the  rise  and 
fell,  the  prosperity  or  adversity,  of  the  Jewish  people,  was, 
in  the  apprehension  of  other  nations,  as  well  as  their  own, 
always  proportionable  to  their  own  religious  behaviour, 
and  not  to  be  measured  by  any  rules  of  policy  or  the  effect 
of  it.  The  ground  of  this  observation  was  God's  first  pro- 
mise to  Abraham,  Gen.  xii.  2,  3.  which  promise,  as  it  prin- 
cipally concerned  the  temporal  state  of  the  Jews,  was  to  be 
limited  according  to  the  tenor  of  Achior's  speech,  and  did 
then  only  take  effect,  when  they  followed  Abraham's  foot- 
steps, and  lived  in  a  faithful  obedience  to  God's  laws;  or, 
having  transgressed  them,  did  turn  again  with  their  whole 
hearts  to  seek  the  God  of  their  fathers.  And  it  was  their 
love  of  sin,  so  displeasing  unto  God,  which  brought  them 
so  often  into  subjection  unto  their  enemies,  according  to 
that  of  the  Psalmist,  Ixxxi.  14,  15.  O  that  my  people  would 
have  hearkened  unto  me  ;  for  if  Israel  had  walked  in  my 
ways,  I  should  soon  have  put  down  their  enemies,  and  turned 
my  hand  against  their  adversaries ;  and  that  of  Solomon, 
Prov.  xvi.  7.  Wlien  the  ways  of  a  man  please  the  Lord,  he 
maketh  his  enemies  to  be  at  peace  with  him.  As  the  natix>«s 
round  about  Judea  waited  all  such  opportunities  to  tak^  ^ 
revenge  of  the  Jews,  when  God  by  their  misery  and  cala- 
mities seemed  to  forsake  them,  so,  for  the  same  reasons, 
were  the  nations  round  about  as  earnestly  bent  to  hinder 
the  re-edifying  of  Jerusalem  after  their  return  from  the  cap- 
tivity, as  fearing  lest  this  people's  good  fortune  should  rise 
again  with  their  city  walls,  as  Nehemiah  expressly  inti- 
mates, vi.  16.  that  after  the  enemies  had  heard  that  the  wall 
was  finished,  they  were  afraid,  and  their  courage  failed  them, 
for  they  knew  that  this  work  was  wrought  of  God.  (See 
Jackson's  Works,  vof.  i.  p.  86.)  Hence  did  the  wise  men 
of  Chaldea,  upon  the  first  notice  of  the  Jews  beginning  to 
recover  themselves,  and  fortune  turning  for  them,  read  Ha- 
man's  destiny,  but  too  late.  If  Mordecai  be  of  the  seed  of  the 
Jews,  before  whom  thou  hast  begun  to  fall,  thou  shall  not 
prevail  against  him,  but  shall  surely  fall  before  him.  (Esth. 
vi.  13.)  See  also  Ezra  viii.  22.  which  comes  nearer  this 
place.  A  very  learned  prelate  observes  of  this  speech  of 
Achior's  to  Holofemcs  (whether  truly  uttered  or  feigned, 
says  he,by  the  penman  of  the  history),  that  it  was  framed  and 
grounded  upon  the  confessed  observations  of  those  times, 
and  contained  such  advices  as  a  faithful  counsellor,  well 
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acquainted  with  the  aff"airs  of  the  Jews,  should  have  given 
to  his  lord,  who  did  not  so  well  understand  them.  (Patrick's 
Com.  on  Esth.  vi.  1-3.) 

Ver.  18.  They  were  destroyed  in  many  battles  very  sore, 
and  were  led  captives  into  a  land  that  was  not  theirs.] 
Some  would  have  the  captivity  here  referred  to,  to  be  that 
under  Nabuchodonosor,  and  the  restoration  from  it  here 
mentioned  to  be  that  under  Cyrus :  Plantin's  Bibles  mani- 
festly take  it  in  this  sense,  referring  in  the  margin  of  this 
place  to  1  Esd.  i.  2.  Others  understand  it  of  that  under 
Shalmaneser ;  but  it  seems  less  liable  to  exceptions,  to 
explain  the  place  of  the  Assyrian  captivity  in  the  time  of 
Manasseh,  2  Chron.  xxxiii.  11.  when  Judea  was  wasted  by 
the  Chaldeans,  than  of  the  Babylonish  one,  which  hap- 
pened after.  The  Vulgate  seems  to  take  it  in  this  sense, 
rendering  here,  Exterminati  sunt  prceliis  a  multis  nationi- 
bus,  et  plurimi  eorum  captivi  abducti  sunt,  &c.  If  Achior 
had  been  here  speaking  of  the  Jews  carried  captive  to 
Babylon  by  Nabuchodonosor,  he  would  not  have  said, 
many  of  them,  but  all;  nor  that  they  were  destroyed  in 
battle  by  many  nations ;  for  in  that  grand  captivity  they 
were  oppressed  only  by  one  nation,  viz.  the  Chaldeans. 

And  the  temple  of  their  God  was  cast  to  the  ground.]  As 
this  particular  is  not  in  St.  Jerome's  version,  and  probably 
was  put  into  the  Greek  from  some  corrupted  copy  of  the 
original,  nothing  certain  can  be  concluded  for  or  against 
this  history,  or  the  true  time  of  it,  from  this  passage  of 
the  speech  of  Achior.  (See  note  on  iv.  3.  and  Du  Pin's 
Prelim.  Dissert,  p.  20.)  Perhaps  by  the  words  as  they 
now  stand  in  the  Greek  and  English  versions,  nothing 
more  is  intended  or  meant  than  a  profanation  of  the  tem- 
ple, and  its  dignity  being  thereby  brought  low.  That  the 
temple  may  be  said  to  be  in  a  manner  destroyed  by  a  pro- 
fanation of  it,  see  2  Kings  xxi.  2  Chron.  xxxiii.  that  it 
was  destroyed  actually  by  the  Chaldeans  in  the  time  of 
Manasseh  is  not  true,  which  happened  in  the  reign  of 
Zedekiah  by  Nebuchadnezzar,  and  so  must  be  a  great  mis- 
take if  understood  strictly  :  and  besides,  the  whole  tenor 
of  this  book  intimates  the  temple  then  to  be  standing:  (see 
iv.  2.  viii.  24.)  or  these  words  may  be  considered  as  spoken 
by  a  stranger,  an  Ammonite,  who  might  possibly  without 
grounds  allege  the  destruction  of  the  temple,  as  Rab- 
shakeh  does,  2  Kings  xviii.  22.  with  regard  to  Hezekiah's 
taking  away  the  altar  of  the  Lord. 

Ver.  19.  iVioM;  they  are  returned  to  their  God,  and  are 
come  up  from  the  places  where  they  were  scattered.]  As 
what  is  said  in  the  foregoing  verse  seems  best  understood 
of  the  Assyrian  captivity  in  the  time  of  Manasseh,  when 
the  Jews  were  dispersed  into  difi"erent  parts,  and  left  their 
country  desolate,  so  the  return  from  their  dispersion  here 
mentioned  seems  better  to  be  referred  to  the  restoration  of 
that  prince,  when  Jerusalem,  which  had  been  for  a  time  in 
the  hands  of  the  Assyrians,  was  restored  to  him,  and  the 
temple,  whicli  was  desolate  and  in  a  manner  destroyed, 
recovered  its  former  lustre,  being  again  frequented  and 
purified,  and  its  holy  service  re-established.  There  is  no- 
thing in  this  exposition  but  what  is  agreeable  to  the  history 
of  Manasseh,  as  far  as  can  be  collected  from  the  short 
account  which  we  have  in  the  books  of  Kings  and  Chroni- 
cles, and  it  is  liable  to  fewer  objections,  than  understand- 
ing the  place  of  the  restoration  of  the  Jews  to  their  own 
land,  after  the  Babylonish  captivity,  which  happened  later.. 
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Ver.  20.  Jf  there  be  any  error  in  this  people.]  This  is 
better  expressed  in  the  next  sentence,  which  fixes  and 
determines  the  sense  of  this  passage.  The  Hellenists  often 
express  sins  by  errors  or  ignorances :  see  Numb.  xii.  11. 
Ezra  viii.  22.  1  Esd.  viii.  77.  Ecclus.  xxiii.  2,  3.  and 
many  others  in  the  canonical  and  apocryphal  writings, 
where  error  and  ignorance  plainly  mean  sins  and  trans- 
gressions. / 

Ver.  23.  We  will  not  be  afraid  of  the  face  of  the  children 
of  Israel;  for,  lo,  it  is  a  people  that  have  no  strength  nor 
power  for  a  strong  battle.]  This  boast  of  Holofernes's  of- 
ficers, and  their  contemptuous  scorn  of  the  Jews,  as  a 
people  having  no  strength  nor  power  for  war,  shews  their 
ignorance  of  the  true  God,  the  God  of  Israel,  who,  to  dis- 
play his  own  almighty  power,  and  what  little  stress  is  to 
be  laid  on  the  arm  of  flesh,  often  interposes  in  behalf  of 
his  chosen  in  a  way  not  usual  nor  expected.  To  give 
peace  to  a  favourite  land  he  will  enable  five  to  chase  a 
hundred,  and  a  hundred  to  put  ten  thousand  to  flight. 
(Lev.  xxvi.  8.  Deut.  xxxii.  30.  Josh,  xxiii.  10.)  The  more 
unprovided  the  Israelites  were  of  military  strength,  the 
more  room  was  left  for  the  invincible  arm  of  the  Almighty 
to  appear  with  uncommon  glory  in  their  behalf;  the  less 
they  knew  of  the  art  of  war,  the  more  their  enemies  ought 
to  admire,  in  the  victories  gained  by  them,  the  all-powerful 
hand  of  Him  who  declared  for  them,  and  who  supplied,  in 
a  manner  so  extraordinary,  what  was  wanting  either  in 
strength  or  policy. 

Ver.  24.  Now,  therefore,  lord  Holofernes,  we  will  go  up, 
and  they  shall  he  a  prey  to  be  devoured  of  all  thine  army.] 
Messieurs  of  Port-Royal  conclude  this  chapter  with  the 
following  fine  reflection  upon  the  abject  obsequiousness  of 
Holofernes's  minions :  "  Such  generally  is  the  false  wis- 
dom and  servile  complaisance  of  those  who  think  they 
cannot  please  their  princes,  or  ingratiate  themselves  into 
their  favour  so  well,  as  by  telling  them,  not  what  is  most 
agreeable  to  truth  or  right  reason,  but  that  which  most  sen- 
sibly flatters  their  pride,  and  soothes  their  vanity.  For 
what  in  truth  was  more  reasonable  than  Achior's  whole 
harangue  ?  he  does  not  attempt  or  presume  to  compare,  in 
any  respect,  the  power  and  force  of  the  Israelites  with  that 
of  Nabuchodonosor,  but,  as  if  it  was  insignificant  in  itself, 
and  not  of  consequence  enough  to  be  mentioned,  resolves 
their  whole  strength,  and  the  success  they  were  occasion- 
ally blessed  with,  into  the  favour  and  protection  of  their 
God.  Could  any  thing  be  conceived  in  less  offensive  terms, 
or  even  a  Jew  have  expressed  himself  better?  Or  can 
there  be  a  greater  instance  of  presumption  and  wicked- 
ness, than  to  think  an  injury  done  to  Nabuchodonosor, 
by  setting  God  above  him,  or  preferring  him  only  before 
him  ?"    (Com.  in  loc.) 

CHAP.    VI. 

Ver.  2.  Hirelings  of  Ephraim.]  Calmet  suspects  from 
Achior  being  called,  ver.  5.  a  hireling  ofAmmon,  that  this 
reading  is  a  mistake ;  and  indeed  this  conjecture  seems 
confirmed  from  the  Syriac  version,  which  has  mercenarii 
Ammon  in  both  places.  The  expression  implies  great  dis- 
respect and  contempt ;  but  the  .sarcasm  is  much  stronger 
.upon  the  Jews,  when  Holofernes  calls  them,  ver.  5.  The 


people  that  came  out  of  Egypt,  intimating  that  they  were  a 
race  of  slaves. 

Ver.  2.  And  who  art  thou,  Achior,  and  the  hirelings  of 
Ephraim,  that  tlu>u  hast  prophesied  amongst  us  as  to-day, 
and  hast  said.  That  we  should  not  make  war  with  the  people 
of  Israel,  because  their  God  will  defend  them?]  Achior's 
speech  in  the  foregoing  chapter  is  much  to  be  admired  for 
Uie  justness  of  the  sentiments,  and  the  generous  disin- 
terestedness with  which  he  supports  the  cause  of  the  God 
of  Israel :  though  himself  was  one  of  the  uncircumcised,  he 
harangues  like  Moses  or  Joshua  on  the  state  of  the  Jewish 
people,  their  good  or  evil  success,  according  as  they  con- 
tinued faithful,  or  otherwise,  in  the  service  of  the  true 
God.  To  hear  him  thus  speak  of  and  extol  the  mighty 
power  of  the  God  of  Israel,  when  he  regarded,  and  would 
have  all  others  likewise  regard,  Nabuchodonosor  as  the 
most  high  God,  and  only  invincible,  grated  the  jealousy 
and  ambition  of  the  Assyrian  general ;  and  one  would  have 
expected  from  his  pride  and  fury,  that  he  would  instantly 
have  ordered  him  to  be  put  to  death,  for  the  freedom  with 
which  he  expressed  himself.  But  this  was  not  in  his  own 
or  master's  power,  how  great  an  idea  soever  he  had  con- 
ceived of  it ;  God  had  resolved  to  reward  a  declaration,  so 
much  to  his  honour,  from  the  mouth  of  this  alien,  and  to 
reserve  him  to  become  one  at  length  of  his  chosen,  whose 
cause  he  had  so  signally  vindicated.  The  honest  freedom 
of  Achior,  and  the  evil  return  it  met  with,  are  not  without 
precedent  in  history ;  the  following  extract  bears  a  near 
resemblance  and  afiinity  to  it : — Darius  being  on  the  point 
of  giving  battle  to  Alexander,  demanded  of  Charidemus, 
an  Athenian  captain,  what  he  thought  of  his  army :  the 
stranger  answered.  That  it  might  serve  to  frighten  some 
neighbouring  states,  but  it  appeared  to  him  not  disciplined 
or  strong  enough  to  oppose  the  forces  of  Alexander,  which 
he  commended  exceedingly,  especially  for  their  experience 
and  discipline  ;  "  That  to  an  army  of  Macedonians  equal 
forces  should  be  opposed,  and  the  silver  and  gold  which 
shone  upon  the  arras  of  his  soldiers,  would  be  better  dis- 
posed of  to  levy  forces  in  Greece.  Pari  robore  opus  est.. 
In  ilia  terra,  qua  nos  genuit,  auxilia  quarenda  sunt;  ar- 
gentum  istud  atque  aurum  ad  conducendum  militem  mitte." 
Darius,  though  naturally  humane  and  good-natured,  was 
vexed  with  so  free  an  answer,  and  without  any  farther  con- 
sideration ordered  him  to  be  killed  on  the  spot;  but  he 
was  soon  sensible  of  the  rashness  of  this  step  ;  he  lost  the 
battle,  and  lamented  the  hasty  sentence  pronounced  upon 
one  who  had  given  him  so  good  advice.  (Q.  Curi.  lib.  iii.) 
The  speech  of  Holofernes  here,  conceived  in  the  spirit  of 
military  pride,  and  expressed  in  domineering  and  insulting 
terms,  and  with  a  full  confidence  of  victory,  reminds  one 
cither  of  that  of  Goliath  the  Philistine,  defying  the  armies 
of  the  living  God,  and  threatening  to  give  the  flesh  of 
David,  whom  he  haughtily  disdained,  in  comparison  of  his 
enormous  self,  unto  the  fowls  of  the  air,  and  to  the  beasts 
of  the  field,  1  Sam.  xvii.  or  that  of  Rab-shakeh,  whom  Sen- 
nacherib sent  to  reproach  the  living  God  ;  Hear  the  word 
of  the  great  king,  the  king  of  Assyria;  hearken  not  unto 
Hezekiah,  when  he  persuadeth  you,  saying,  T/ie  Lord  will 
deliver  us.  Who  are  they  among  all  the  gods  of  the  coun- 
tries that  have  delivered  their  countrrj  out  of  mine  hand, 
that  the  Lord  should  deliver  Jerusalem  out  of  mine  hand? 
(2  Kings  xviii.)  But  the  event  shewed,  that  the  confidence 
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of  such  profane  boasters  was  but  vain ;  their  blasphemies 
drew  down  upon  them  God's  judgments,  and  their  over- 
throw made  it  appear,  that  the  Lord  he  is  the  God,  the 
Lord  he  is  the  God. 

And  who  is  God  but  Nabuchodonosor  ?]  It  was  thus  his 
sycophants  flattered  him.  The  truth  is,  if  we  will  credit 
the  account  here  given  of  this  prince,  he  was  a  professed 
atheist:  the  sense  of  his  success  in  life,  and  of  the  wonderful 
deeds  performed  by  him,  especially  in  a  military  capacity, 
had  so  intoxicated  his  reason,  that  the  avowed  purpose  of 
his  sending  his  armies  under  Holofernes  was,  that  all  na- 
tion^ should  worship  him  only,  and  that  all  tongues  and 
tribes  should  call  upon  him  as  God.  In  like  manner  a  suc- 
cessor of  his,  Nebuchadnezzar  the  Great,  upon  the  con- 
templation of  his  meignificence  and  greatness,  grew  so  ar- 
rogant and  elate  as  to  think  himself  equal  at  least  to  God : 
Is  not  this  great  Babylon,  which  I  have  built  by  the  might 
ofimj  poicer,  and  for  the  honour  of  my  majesty?  (Dan.  iv. 
30.)  But  they  were  both  at  length  convinced,  the  former 
by  the  shameful  death  of  his  general  and  the  defeat  of  all 
his  forces,  and  the  latter  by  being  reduced  to  the  condition 
of  a  beast,  that  the  Most  High  only  ruleth  in  the  kingdoms 
of  the  earth.  It  is  surprising  to  observe  from  this  instance, 
that  of  Heliogabalus,  and  others,  that  such  princes  as  have 
been  worst  and  most  abandoned,  and  have  acted  even  be- 
low the  very  character  of  men,  have  most  affected  Divine  ho- 
nours, and  to  be  acknowledged  and  complimented  as  gods. 

Ver.  4.  For  he  said,  none  of  my  words  shall  be  in  vain.] 
Oil  fxaTaiw^i'icrovTai  ra  pi'ifiara  tCiv  Xoywv  fiov.  As  Nabucho- 
donosor  would  pass  for  a  god,  so  he  affected  to  talk  like 
one,  his  orders  are  absolute  and  uncontrollable,  as  if  he 
was  possessed  of  all  power  both  in  heaven  and  earth.  As 
H^rt  signifies  among  the  Hebrews  both  a  word  and  thing,  so 
prifia  hath  the  same  double  meaning  among  the  Hellenists; 
see  particularly  Deut.  xvii.  1.  Luke  i.  37.  Acts  x,  37.  ac- 
cordingly p/jjuara  twv  Xo-yojv,  to  avoid  tautology,  must  sig- 
nify the  things,  matter,  or  contents,  of  his  speech. 

Ver.  5.  And  thou  Achior,  a  hireling  of  Ammon,  which 
hast  spoken  these  words  in  theday  of  thine  iniquity.]  i.e.  Who 
hast  been  hired  by  the  Jews  to  prophesy  falsely,  to  dis- 
courage my  soldiers,  and  hast  this  day  betrayed  thy  perfidi- 
ousncss  and  treachery.  Junius  accordingly  has.  Qui  pro- 
locutus  es  sermones  istos  injustitice  turn;  and  the  margin, 
Quum  perfidiam  tuam,  ut  mercenarius  improbus,  retex- 
isti.  It  is  a  Hebraism,  and  means,  that  he  had  that  day 
spoken  words  of  iniquity,  i.  e.  of  baseness  and  falsehood, 
as  would  be  proved  by  the  event. 

Ver.  6.  And  thou  shall  fall  among  their  slain,  when  Ire- 
turn.]  "Orav  tTrirTTQi^ui.  When  I  shall  turn,  or  put  my  ene- 
mies to  flight,  says  Badwell;  and  so  the  Geneva  version  has 
it.  Thou  shall  fall  among  the  slain  when  I  shall  put  them 
to  flight :  or  the  meaning  may  be,  which  the  words  seem 
more  naturally  to  suggest.  When  I  return  victorious  and 
in  peace;  and  in  this  sense  it  reminds  one  of  what  the 
king  of  Israel  said  to  Micaiah  the  prophet.  Put  this  fellow 
in  the  prison,  and  feed  him  with  bread  of  affliction  and 
water  of  affliction,  until  I  come  in  peace.  And  the  answer 
there  given  is  equally  applicable.  If  thou  return  at  all  in 
peace,  the  Lord  hath  not  spoken  by  me.  And  lie  said, 
Hearken,  O  people,  every  one  of  you.  (I  Kings  xxii. 
27,  28.) 

Ver,  9.  And  if  thou  persuade  thyself  in  thy  mind,  that 


they  shall  not  be  taken,  let  not  thy  countenance  fall.]  See 
Gen.  iv.  5.  where  the  like  phrase  is  used  to  signify  Cain's 
grief  and  discontent ;  and  Job  xxix.  24.  such  a  state  of 
mind  is  expressed  by  the  falling  of  the  light  of  the  counte- 
nance, as  the  lifting  up  of  the  face  on  the  contrary  was  a 
token  of  comfort,  joy,  and  confidence.  (Job  xi.  15.)  The 
meaning  here  seems  to  be,  "  If  thou  art  assured  of  the 
truth  of  what  thou  sayest,  do  not  betray  any,  or  so  much 
concern  and  fear,  nor  let  signs  of  conscious  guilt  and  con- 
fusion appear  on  thy  countenance :  if  thou  art  indeed  a 
true  prophet,  there  is  no  occasion  for  fear;  but  if  by  the 
event  thou  art  detected  to  be  a  false  one,  thy  perfidious- 
ness  will  draw  on  thee,  thou  must  expect,  a  more  severe 
punishment." 

Ver.  10.  TJien  Holofernes  commanded  his  servants  that 
waited  in  his  tent  to  take  Achior,  and  bring  him  to  Bethu- 
lia,  and  deliver  him  into  the  hands  of  the  children  of  Israel.] 
Holofernes,  transported  with  fury  at  Achior's  open  and  free 
manner  of  speaking,  says  to  him,  "  Since  you  have  taken 
upon  you  to  be  a  prophet,  in  telling  us  that  the  God  of  Is- 
rael would  be  the  defender  of  his  people,  to  shew  you  that 
there  is  no  other  god  but  Nabuchodonosor,  my  master, 
when  we  have  put  these  people  to  the  sword,  we  will  de- 
stroy you  likewise. — And  that  you  may  yourself  experi- 
ence the  vanity  of  your  own  prophecy,  I  will  have  you  car- 
ried to  Bethulia,  there  to  run  the  same  risk,  and  undergo 
the  same  fate,  with  them,  whom  you  believe  and  pronounce 
to  be  invincible."  "  Propelli  Accitor(says  Sulpicius,  Sac. 
Hist.  1.  2.)  in  castra  Hebrseorum  jubet,  ut  cum  his  periret, 
quos  vinci  non  posse  affirmaverat."  The  insulting  general 
hereby  intended  no  favour  to  Achior ;  he  spared  his  life 
only  that  he  might  at  length  take  it  from  him  in  a  manner 
that  should  most  sensibly  affect  him;  viz.  after  he  had  seen 
with  his  own  eyes  the  entire  ruin  of  a  people,  whose  God 
he  had  so  much  extolled  as  their  protector.  But  how  un- 
searchable is  the  counsel,  and  adorable  the  conduct,  of  the 
Most  High,  who  knows  how  to  confound  the  blindness, 
and  disappoint  the  ambition,  of  wicked  enterprising  spirits, 
and  to  procure  mercy  and  deliverance  for  his  chosen  by 
those  very  means,  which  short-sighted  wisdom  had  con- 
trived most  effectually  to  destroy  them ! 

Bethulia.]  From  what  quarter  Holofernes  attacked  Ju- 
dea  is  not  certain,  and  much  more  uncertain  where  to  fix 
this  Bethulia,  though  it  be  the  very  seat  of  the  siege  itself. 
Many  learned  men  think  they  see  reason  from  iii.  9,10.  iv.6. 
vii.3.  to  place  it  northwards  in  the  tribe  of  Zebulun.  But  the 
following  difficulties  attend  this  opinion  ;  Bethulia  is  said 
to  be  the  frontier-town,  and  entrance  into  the  hill  country, 
vii.  1.  but  that  the  hill  country  lay  at  a  distance  from 
this  tribe,  is  plain  from  St.  Luke,  chap.  i.  who  tells  ns, 
the  Virgin  Mary  arose  from  Nazareth  (which  was  in  the 
tribe  of  Zebulun,  and  neighbourhood  of  Bethulia),  and 
went  into  the  hill  country;  \vhich  plainly  enough  infers, 
the  hill  country  was  different  from  the  tribe  of  Zebulun ; 
divided  indeed  from  it  at  the  distance  of  many  days' jour- 
ney, being  on  the  south  of  the  tribe  of  Judah,  "  Initiura 
sumpsit  Mons  Amorrhaeus  a  Cadesh  Barnea,  limite  terrae 
Israeliticaj  Austral!,  ac  se  horrente  gibbositate  protrusitin 
Judaeam,  ultra  Hebronem,  mutato  nomine  tandem  in  mon- 
tanum  Judaeae."  (Lightfoot,  Cent.  Chorog.  in  Matt.  p.  23.) 
Again,  all  the  persons  of  Bethulia,  whose  tribe  is  distin- 
guished, were  of  the  tribe  of  Simeon;  so  Judith,  Manaa- 
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seh  her  husband,  and  Ozias  the  governor,  &c.  the  town  it- 
self therefore  cannot  but  be  supposed  to  belong  to  that 
tribe.  How  then  shall  we  account  for  a  town  of  the  Si- 
meonites  in  another  tribe,  and  that  not  near,  but  at  a 
great  distance  from,  the  tribe  of  Simeon?  These  incon- 
veniences, I  presume,  have  induced  others  to  place  Bethu- 
lia  within  the  limits  of  the  tribe  of  Simeon,  which  tribe 
reached  the  hill  country.  In  favour  of  this  opinion,  we 
find  a  Bethul,  Josh.  xix.  4.  within  Simeon's  division; 
and  again,  1  Chron.  iv.  30.  Bethuel ;  both  which  names 
easily  take  the  Greek  form,  Bethulia.  Yet  this  situation 
seems  not  consistent  with  iii.  9,  10.  and  iv.  6.  much  less 
with  its  neighbourhood  to  Dothaim,  which  last,  it  seems 
pretty  clear,  was  in  the  northern  parts  of  the  land.  For 
when  Jacob  was  at  Hebron  (which  town  is  known  to  be 
in  that  part  of  the  country  which  was  afterward  the  tribe 
of  Judah,  with  the  tribe  of  Simeon  to  its  south  and  south- 
west), his  ten  sons  went  out  to  feed  their  father's  flock  to 
Shechem,  which  lies  several  miles  north  of  the  tribe  of 
Judah ;  thither  he  sent  their  brother  Joseph  to  inquire  after 
their  welfare,  who  found  they  were  removed  farther  into 
the  country,  even  to  Dothan ;  or,  as  it  is  called  in  the  same 
verse,  Dothain,  which  is  the  same  with  Dothaim,  the  differ- 
ence only  lying  in  the  Chaldee  termination.  This  is  again 
about  twenty  miles  north  of  Sichem,  and  brings  us  into  the 
tribe  of  Zebulun ;  consequently,  Bethulia,  which  was  in 
the  neighbourhood  of  Dothaim,  that  lay  in  one  of  the 
northern  tribes,  could  not  be  in  the  tribe  of  Simeon,  which 
was  the  farthest  of  all  the  tribes  southward.  Eusebius,  de 
loc.  Hebr.  has  a  passage  which  confirms  this,  "  Dothaim, 
ubi  invenit  Joseph  fratres  suos  pecora  pascentes,  qui  et  us- 
que hodie  in  duodecimo  a  Sebastc  milliario  contra  Aqui- 
lonis  plagam  ostenditur;"  i.  e.  Dothaim  lay  twelve  miles 
north  of  Sebaste,  which  was  another  name  for  Samaria. 
Farther,  if  Holofemes  attacked  the  Jews  on  the  north  side 
of  the  land,  as  has  been  inferred  from  some  passages  in 
the  present  history,  then  if  Bethulia  were  in  the  tribe  of 
Simeon,  and  south  of  Jerusalem,  he  must,  which  is  ab- 
surd, have  left  Jerusalem,  the  capital  of  the  kingdom,  be- 
hind him  unsubdued,  and  be  got  to  the  end  of  the  country, 
where  the  history  represents  him  as  but  at  the  key  or  en- 
trance into  it.  It  seems  better  therefore  to  acknowledge, 
that  this  writer  was  inaccurate  in  his  geography,  which  he 
has  some  excuse  for,  as  being  the  general  fault  of  his  coun- 
trymen, especially  after  the  captivity,  than,  from  some  dif- 
ficulties about  the  situation  of  the  place, to  conclude  against 
its  existence  at  all;  especially  if  we  credit  whatAdricho- 
mius  affirms  with  much  confidence,  "  Exstat  etiamnum  in 
nionte  hoc  quoddam  castellum,  et  multa  pulchra  aedificia, 
plurimaeque  urbis  rninae ;  sicuti  etiam  in  campo  versus 
Dothain,  castrorum  Holofernis  adhuc  vestigia  quaedam 
restare  scribuntur."  (Theatr.  Terr.  Sanct.  p.  137.) 

Ver.  15.  Ozias  of  the  tribe  of  Simeon.]  Whether  Bethulia 
was  a  city  of  the  tribe  of  Zebulun,  or  Simeon,  Ozias  pro- 
bably was  free  of  it ;  or  when  the  ten  tribes  were  carried 
away  captive  to  Assyria,  he  was  perhaps,  by  chance  or 
design,  carried  to  Bethulia;  or  possibly  upon  this  expedi- 
tion of  Holofemes  he  was  sent  to  Bethulia  by  king  Ma- 
nasses,  or  Joacira  the  high-priest,  with  a  public  character 
or  commission,  as  one  who  was  capable  of  giving  orders, 
and  commanding  upon  so  important  an  occasion.  By  the 
Vulgate  he  is  culled  Ihe  prince  of  Judah,  chap.  viii.  and 


prince  of  the  people  of  Israel,  chap.  xiii.  which  makes  it 
the  more  probable,  that,  being  a  man  of  authority  and  con- 
sequence, he  was  sent  to  Bethulia  to  defend  that  place 
against  the  assault  of  Nabuchodonosor's  army,  and  was  for 
that  time  at  least  one  of  the  governors  of  the  place.  They 
are  called  the  ancients  of  the  city,  viii.  10.  x.  6. 

Ver.  19.  And  look  upon  the  face  of  those  that  are  sancti- 
fied unto  thee  this  day.]  There  are  different  senses  of  these 
words.  Some  understand  them,  as  if  the  Jews  prayed  to 
God  at  this  melancholy  juncture,  in  the  following  manner : 
"  Look  not  upon  our  merit,  which  is  as  nothing,  but  upon 
the  merits  of  thy  faithful  saints,  Abraham,  Isaac,  and 
Jacob,  and  others,  who  have  distinguished  themselves  by 
continuing  true  and  steadfast  in  thy  covenant ;  that  we,  who 
labour  under  the  burden  of  our  sins,  and  are  justly  pu- 
nishable for  them,  may,  on  their  account,  and  in  regard  to 
their  righteousness,  be  accepted  by  thee,  and  obtain  the 
deliverance  we  at  present  stand  in  need  of."  Or  they  may  be 
understood  of  the  Jews  in  general,  urging  before  God  their 
near  relation  to  him,  as  his  peculium,  thus : — "  Regard,  O 
Lord,  the  prayers  of  thy  people,  whom  thou  hast  separated 
from  all  other  nations,  whom  thou  hast  adopted  in  an  espe- 
cial manner,  and  chosen  to  be  thine  inheritance."  Or  the 
meaning  may  be,  "  Hear  the  supplications  of  those  who 
have  prepared  and  sanctified  themselves  in  this  time  of 
calamity,  to  appear  before  thee,  who  join  with  most  devout 
aff'ections  in  the  holy  offices  of  fasting  and  praying,  to  im- 
plore thy  help  and  mercy  against  an  insulting  and  proud 
enemy,  defying  even  thy  almighty  power."  Or,  lastly,  we 
may,  with  Grotius,  understand  the  words  of  the  priests  and 
such  persons  in  particular,  who  are  separated  to  a  holy 
ministry  and  use,  whose  prayers  and  intercessions,  in  be- 
half of  his  distressed  chosen,  they  beseech  God  most 
graciously  to  accept.  The  formidableness  of  Holofemes's 
army  struck  them  with  a  panic :  they  saw  themselves  in  the 
most  imminent  danger,  and  the  defeat  of  all  the  adjacent 
countries,  together  with  the  cruelties  exercised  upon  them, 
was  to  them  a  certain  presage  of  what  they  might  expect, 
and  of  the  mischief  intended  against  them,  if  the  Almighty 
did  not  interpose  in  their  behalf  as  their  protector.  On 
this  account  they  fell  prostrate  before  him  with  the  pro- 
foundest  humility;  they  fasted,  they  prayed,  tliey  passed 
whole  nights  in  solemn  supplications,  to  implore  the  aid 
and  assistance  of  him  whom  they  looked  upon  as  only  able 
to  deliver  them  from  so  powerful  an  enemy. 

Ver.  20.  Then  they  comforted  Achior,  and  praised  him 
greatly.]  It  may  seem  a  little  surprising,  according  to  all 
human  appearance,  that  the  inhabitants  of  Bethulia,  and 
those  that  had  the  chief  command  among  them,  should  so 
readily  and  easily  give  credit  to  what  Achior  told  them ; 
for  they  might  with  good  reason  have  mistrusted  him  as 
another  Sinon,  a  suspicious  person  sent  by  Holofemes, 
with  an  insidious  design,  to  make  observations  to  their  dis- 
advantage, or  to  betray  them  to  their  ruin.  To  this  it  may 
be  answered,  that  though,  according  to  the  ordinary  rules  of 
judging,  and  the  maxims  of  common  prudence,  they  ought 
to  have  been  more  wary  and  cautious,  and  in  the  opinion 
of  some  to  have  proceeded  rather  by  torture,  yet  possibly 
God  might,  in  regard  to  the  noble  testimony  which  Achior 
bore,  influence  the  hearts  of  this  people  to  receive  and  to 
take  care  of  him  :  or  perhaps  some  among  them  might  be 
affected  with  his  story,  and  the  circumstance  of  his  being 
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bound,  or  know  and  answer  for  the  probity  and  integrity  of 
this  Ammonite  chief.  However  that  be,  it  is  certain,  that 
though  they  received  him  with  humanity,  and  treated  him 
with  honour  and  respect,  they  were  so  careful  as  not  to  in- 
trust him  with  any  share  of  the  administration  of  affairs, 
contenting  themselves  with  having  afforded  him  a  safe  re- 
treat among  them,  and  taking,  without  doubt,  such  wise  pre- 
cautions as  not  to  be  surprised  through  too  easy  a  credulity. 

Ver.  21.  Oziai  took  him  unto  his  house.^  Not  bound  or 
under  guard  as  a  prisoner,  but  probably  watched  a  little 
and  observed.  Hence,  when  Judith  returned  in  triumph  to 
Bethulia,  bringing  Holofernes's  head,  and  all  the  people 
ran  together  to  the  sight,  it  is  observable  that  Achior  comes 
not  till  called  and  sent  for,  (xiv.  6.) 

And  made  a  feast. J  How  persons  attacked  by  a  power 
so  formidable,  and  whom  that  fresh  insult  of  the  enemy, 
the  sending  Achior  to  be  both  a  witness  and  sharer  of  their 
ruin,  would  rather,  it  should  seem,  have  intimidated  more 
than  ever,  should  on  the  contrary  be  so  fond  of,  and  re- 
joice with,  their  new  acquaintance,  as  to  make  a  great  feast 
for  him  at  such  a  time,  and  in  such  circumstances,  may  pro- 
bably be  accounted  for,  without  supposing,  as  some  do, 
God  to  act  upon  and  influence  the  hearts  of  the  inhabitants 
thus  to  behave.  For  it  would  have  been  highly  disgraceful 
to  the  people  of  God  to  have  betrayed  any  sign  of  coward- 
ice and  fear  in  the  presence  of  that  stranger  who  was  not 
himself  afraid,  even  in  Holofernes's  hearing,  to  dwell  upon 
and  extol  the  power  of  the  Almighty  God  of  Israel,  and  his 
frequent  interposition  in  their  behalf.  Nor  could  they 
better  or  more  effectually  testify  to  Achior  their  sense  of 
God's  former  goodness,  and  their  hopes  and  reliance  upon 
his  mercies  at  this  perilous  juncture,  than  by  such  an  in- 
stance of  unconcernedness,  as  if  they  were  confident  of  his 
favour  and  assistance.  And  the  entertainment  itself  was, 
according  to  the  Vulgate,  that  of  sober  and  well-disposed 
persons ;  for  it  was  made  after  they  had  fasted  strictly  all 
the  day,  and  they  continued,  after  the  ending  of  it,  the 
whole  night  in  prayer. 

To  the  elders  . . .]  By  elders  we  are  here  not  to  under- 
stand the  priests  only,  nor  ancient  people  as  such,  but  cer- 
tain appointed  magistrates;  for,  according  to  Josephus, 
Moses  appointed  that  every  city  should  have  a  council  of 
seven  magistrates,  men  of  exemplary  virtue  and  lovers  of 
righteousness  ;  (Antiq.  lib.  iv.  cap.  8.  Seld.  de  Synedr. 
lib.  ii.  cap.  6.)  and  this  perhaps  was  the  determinate  num- 
ber in  his  time.  But  anciently  there  seems  to  have  been 
more,  because  Boaz  mentions  ten  elders,  who  were  proba- 
bly the  same  with  the  judges  in  the  city  of  Beth-lehem. 
(Ruth  iv.  2.) 

CHAP.   VII. 

Ver.  1.  X  O  take  a/orehand  the  ascents  of  the  hill  coun- 
try.] The  town  of  Bethulia  is  represented  in  the  histo- 
ry as  a  place  of  prodigious  strength,  either  by  art  or  na- 
ture, or  both,  nor  was  to  be  attempted  by  assault,  but  by 
starving  its  inhabitants  :  what  remains  then  or  marks  do  we 
hear  of  from  travellers  of  so  wonderful  a  place  ?  if  time 
and  wars  have  destroyed  all  the  works  of  art,  yet  would 
not  nature  and  situation  still  continue  the  same?  its  own 
natural  strength,  and  the  ever-memorable  deliverance 
wrought  at  it,  must,  one  would  think,  have  distinguished  it 


to  posterity,  and  that  there  should  have  been  some  tradi- 
tion at  least  among  the  inhabitants,  or  their  neighbours,  to 
lead  us  to  it.  The  Phocian  Thermopylae,  the  Porta?  Caspiae, 
are  known  and  distinguished  now  as  heretofore ;  but  has 
any  man's  curiosity  found  out,  or  remarked  here  the  passes, 
which  gave  it  the  command  of  the  country,  and  made  it  the 
gate  or  key  of  Judea,  as  represented  in  this  history  ?  the 
place  has  been  visited,  and  yet  nothing  extraordinary  this 
way  is  observed  of  it.  Mr.  Maundrell,  who  was  upon  the 
spot,  and  whose  accuracy  and  fidelity  may  be  depended  on, 
says  only  of  it,  that  it  stands  upon  a  very  eminent  and  con- 
spicuous mountain,  and  is  seen  far  and  near,  (p.  115.)  He 
takes  not  the  least  notice  of  any  grand  defile  or  particular 
passes  which  commanded  the  entrance  into  Judea,  which, 
if  it  had  been  so,  could  never  have  escaped  his  observa- 
tion, who  attended  to  every  circumstance  relative  to  the 
descriptions  or  allusions  in  Scripture.  On  the  other  hand, 
his  account  rather  supposes  the  country  to  have  been  more 
a  plain,  or  flat  all  about  it,  than  mountainous.  To  this  it 
may  be  replied  briefly,  1.  That  some  works  or  remains  of 
art,  some  vestiges  of  foundations  and  ruins  of  edifices,  are, 
according  to  Adrichomius  and  others,  still  visible  ;  and  if 
there  were  none,  this  would  no  more  conclude  against  the 
quondam  being  of  such  a  place,  than  against  the  exist- 
ence of  Babylon,  Nineveh,  Persepolis,  and  other  once  fa- 
mous cities,  which  have  little  or  no  traces  now  remaining. 
2.  That  however  the  surface  of  the  country  about  Bethulia 
was,  which  authors  have  represented  in  a  different  manner; 
yet,  as  Bethulia  is  acknowledged  to  have  been  situated  upon 
a  very  high  and  conspicuous  mountain,  the  very  situation 
itself,  still  to  be  discerned  and  admired,  points  out  not 
merely  the  probability  of  its  being  there  placed,  but  the 
propriety  and  importance  of  such  a  choice,  which,  as  it  was 
more  tenable  by  its  natural  strength;  so,  3dly,That  it  had 
uncommon  difficulty  of  approach  and  access,  either  by  one 
grand  defile,  or  very  strait  and  dangerous  passages,  ap- 
pears sufficiently  from  its  foiling  so  great  an  army  as  one 
hundred  and  eighty  thousand  men  so  long  before  it ;  nor 
does  there  seem  any  necessity  or  occasion  to  transmit  as 
particular  what  a  rocky  and  perpendicular  situation  natu- 
rally suggests. 

Ver.  2.  The  armtj  of  the  men  of  war  was  a  hundred  and 
seventy  thousand  footmen  and  tivelve  thousand  hoi'setnen.'\ 
The  number  of  warriors  varies  very  considerably  in  the 
Greek  and  Latin  editions.  It  is  not  improbable  that  there 
is  some  mistake  in  the  numbers  in  the  different  texts.  The 
Vulgate  has,  Erant  autem  pedites  bellatorum  centum  viginti 
millia,  &c.  and  indeed  with  so  many  only  the  army  of 
Holofernes  set  forward  from  Nineveh ;  (see  ii.  5.)  but  it 
had  been  increased  by  considerable  reinforcements,  which 
came  from  divers  provinces  of  Assyria,  and  by  an  addition 
of  auxiliary  troops  from  the  countries  newly  conquered, 
which  might  raise  the  number  to  that  mentioned  in  the  Greek, 
viz.  one  hundred  and  seventy  thousand.  There  is  also  a 
difference  between  the  Greek  and  Latin  copies  with  re- 
spect to  the  cavalry.  The  Vulgate  enlarges  the  number  to 
twenty-two  thousand,  which  probably  is  right;  as  Holo- 
fernes's cavalry  at  this  time  had  been  augmented  by  ten 
thousand  Assyrian  horse.  The  difference  in  both  accounts 
seems,  in  short,  to  have  arisen  from  the  flux  state  of  the 
array  increasing  and  decreasing  from  many  accidental 
causes. 
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Ver.  3.  And  they  camped  in  the  valley,  near  unto  Be- 
thulia  by  the  fountain,  and  they  spread  themselves  in  breadth 
over  Dothaim.]  There  is  some  difficulty  with  respect  to  the 
posts  which  are  here  assigned  to  Holofernes's  troops ;  the 
village  of  Dothaim,  or  Dolhan,  as  it  is  sometimes  called, 
was,  it  is  objected,  too  far  from  Bethulia  for  them  to  extend 
to  it  in  breadth,  whether  it  is  placed  in  the  tribe  of  Zebulun 
or  of  Simeon.  It  is  urged,  that  it  was  at  least  eight  or  ten 
leagues  from  the  sea  of  Tiberias,  and,  by  consequence, 
about  an  equal  distance  from  Bethulia,  in  the  tribe  of  Ze- 
bulun, and  more  than  thirty  leagues  from  Bethulia,  in  the 
tribe  of  Simeon.  If  this  be  so,  and  the  distance  of  Dothaim 
from  the  place  of  the  siege  was  indeed  so  great,  it  is  pro- 
bable, that  as  there  are  many  villages  in  this  history 
wrongly  placed  (for  the  geography  of  it,  it  must  be  con- 
fessed, is  far  from  being  exact),  so  this  of  Dothaim  is  here 
erroneously  inserted ;  or  perhaps,  by  mistake,  one  name  is 
put  for  another,  and  it  is  difficult,  says  Grotius,  In  Grcecis 
adeo  corruptis,  ut  est  hie  liber,  locorum  nomina  restituere. 
l^VLi,  on  the  other  hand,  there  are  authorities  which  give 
some  reason  to  think,  that  the  situation  of  Dothaim  was 
contiguous  to  Bethulia,  as  is  represented  in  the  history. 
Adrichomius  makes  Dothaim  to  be,  "  Oppidum  quod  a 
monte  Bethuliae  miliario  uno  in  terra  campestri  positum, 
utrinque  montibus  cingitur."  (Theatr.  Terrse  Sanctae,  p. 
139.)  The  writer  of  Itinerarium  Scripturae,  p.  321.  places 
Dothaim  four  miles  from  Bethulia,  and  at  the  like  distance 
from  the  sea  of  Galilee.  (See  also  Well's  Geography  of 
the  Old  Testament,  vol.  iii.  p.  197.) 

And  in  length  from  Bethulia  unto  Cyamon,  which  is  over 
against  Esdraelom.}  "Ewe  Kva/iwvoe.  Grotius  conjectures  the 
true  reading  here  to  be,  £we  XeXfitovog,  which  is  confirmed  by 
the  Vulgate  rendering.  Esdraelon  was  a  great  plain  extend- 
ing itself  from  the  cities  of  Megiddo  and  Aphec,  to  the  sea 
of  Gennesareth  or  Galilee.  The  camp  of  Holofernes  was 
so  great,  that  it  took  up  all  this  plain,  which  contained  six- 
teen miles  in  length.    (See  Itiner.  Sac.  Script,  p.  320.) 

Ver.  4.  Now  the  children  of  Israel,  when  they  saw  the  mul- 
titude of  them,  were  greatly  troubled,  &c.]  It  may  very  per- 
tinently be  asked,  why  the  Bethulians  durst  venture  to  op- 
pose Nabuchodonosor.  The  truth  is,  that  king  was  resolved 
not  only  to  subdue  the  several  nations  from  the  Euphrates 
to  Ethiopia,  but  intended  likewise  to  oblige  them  to  acknow- 
ledge him  only  to  be  God;  (vi.  2.)  and  therefore  the  Bethu- 
lians, who  could  not  without  impiety  and  a  renunciation  of 
their  religion,  submit  to  the  dominion  of  such  a  king,  had 
good  reason  to  hope  for  success  against  a  prince  who  had 
declared  himself  an  enemy  to  the  God  of  heaven. 

Ver.  5.  When  they  had  kindled  fires  upon  their  towers, 
they  remained  and  watched  all  that  night.]  This  signal  was 
set  up  on  the  mountains,  on  the  tops  of  which  they  made 
great  fires.  There  were  also  large  trees  planted  on  purpose 
to  spread  an^  display  some  ensign  or  colour,  that  they  might 
be  seen  at  a  great  distance.  Centinels  also,  or  watchmen, 
were  generally  placed  in  towers  and  on  the  tops  of  moun- 
tains, to  sound  the  trumpet,  or  make  some  signal  at  the 
top  of  a  pole  at  the  approach  of  the  enemy,  to  give  notice 
to  the  people  to  run  to  their  arms.  Sec  Isa.  xviii.  3.  xxx.  17. 
Jer.  vi.  1.  where  the  prophet  says,  Blow  the  trumpet  in 
Telcoa,  and  set  up  a  sign  of  fire  in  Beth-haccerem,for  evil  ap- 
peareth  out  of  the  north. 

Ver.l2.  Let  thy  servants  get  into  their  hands  the fountainof 
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water  which  issuethforth  of  the  foot  of  the  mountain.  Ver.  13. 
For  all  the  inhabitants  of  Bethulia  have  their  water  thence.] 
The  Idumeans,  or  children  of  Esau,  as  they  are  called, 
ver.  S.  may  be  considered  as  brethren  of  the  Jews,  being 
descended  from  Esau  the  brother  of  Jacob;  it  may  there- 
fore seem  not  only  very  surprising  but  unnatural,  that  they 
should,  by  giving  such  pernicious  counsel  to  Holofernes, 
betray  the  Israelites  to  the  Assyrians,  instead  of  protecting 
them  as  relations,  and  speaking,  as  Achior  their  chief  did,  in 
their  behalf  and  favour.  It  should  seem  by  this  instance, 
as  if  they  inherited  Esau's  spleen  against  his  brother :  but 
however  to  guard  against  censure,  and  to  remain  undistin- 
guished and  undiscovered,  they  chose  to  pass  under  the 
title  of  Ammonites.  (See  note  on  v.  5.)  One  may  observe 
from  hence,  say  Messieurs  of  Port-Royal,  that  false  bre- 
thren, such  as  these  proved  to  the  Jews,  are  more  to  be  feared 
than  open  and  declared  enemies,  and  that  treachery  is  often 
more  dangerous  than  force.  As  it  does  not  seem  probable 
that  all  the  inhabitants  of  Bethulia  should  fetch  their  water 
at  such  a  distance,  or  that  this  fountain  at  the  foot  of  the 
hill  should  be  sufficient  for  the  general  use  of  the  city ;  and 
as  neither  the  fountains  mentioned  ver.  7.  could  afford  a 
competent  supply,  much  less  could  their  waters  be  conveyed 
up  in  any  large  quantity  the  steep  sides  of  the  hill,  whose 
height  is  represented  here  to  be  very  great;  we  must  neces- 
sarily suppose  cisterns  for  rain  water  likewise  within  the 
city;  or  probably  they  might  be  assisted  also  by  some 
springs,  as  many  high  mountains  are  known  to  have,  all  of 
which  were  either  rendered  useless  by  the  enemy,  or  at  last 
failed  through  the  length  of  the  siege.  The  Vulgate  sup- 
poses the  city  to  have  been  supplied  by  an  aqueduct,  which 
to  a  place  otherwise  situated  than  Bethulia  was,  would  have 
been  a  great  convenience;  but  was  it  possible  in  so  lofty  a 
site  to  have  received  any  advantage  from  thence,  except 
water  should  have  forgot  its  own  nature,  and  move  up- 
wards ? 

Ver.  18.  Then  the  children  of  Esau  went  up  toith  the 
children  of  Amman,  and  camped  in  the  hill  country.]  The, 
Idumeans,  being  the  posterity  of  Esau,  bare  an  ancient 
grudge  agai/ist  the  Jews,  upon  account  of  their  ancestor's 
losing  his  right  of  primogeniture,  and  the  subduing  of  Edom 
by  David  afterward.  (2  Sam.  viii.  14.)  Upon  both  these 
accounts  they  took  hold  of  all  opportunities  of  venting  their 
spite  towards  the  Jewish  nation,  particularly  see  2  Chron. 
xxviii.  17.  For  this  their  behaviour,  they  were  often  re- 
proved by  the  prophets.  (See  Ezek.  xxv.  12.  xxxv.  5.)  The 
ill-will  that  they  bore  them,  not  only  appeared  by  the  mis- 
chievous advice  given  by  them,  ver.  10 — 12.  but  by  their 
being  amongst  the  foremost,  and  particularly  instanced  in 
here  as  such,  to  encamp  against  them  in  the  hill  country. 
But  the  spite  that  they  shewed  towards  them  was  most  re- 
markable at  the  time  of  their  captivity,  as  appears  by  those 
pathetical  words  of  Psal.  cxxxvii.  7.  Remember  the  chil- 
dren of  Edom,  O  Lord,  in  the  day  of  Jerusalem  ;  how  tliey 
said,  Down  with  it,  down  with  it,  even  to  the  ground.  The 
Ammonites  too,  though  related  likewise  in  blood  to  the 
Jews,  yet  bore  a  constant  hatred  towards  them,  which  they 
took  all  opportunities  to  shew  when  the  Jews  were  under 
any  distress,  for  which  they  are  also  often  reproved  se- 
verely by  the  prophets,  and  threatened  with  judgments. 
(See  Ezek.  xxi.  28.  xxv.  2.  6.  Zeph.  ii.  8. 10.) 

Ver.  20.  Thus  all  the  company  of  Assur  remained  about 
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them  four-and-thirty  days.]  The  Vulgate  has,  Cumque  ista 
custodia  per  dies  vigintifuisset  expleta,  defecerunt  cisternce : 
making  the  time  to  be  only  twenty  days.  Another  more 
ancient  Latin  version  has,  diebus  viginti  et  quatuor.  The 
Syriac  makes  the  siege  to  last  two  months  and  four 
days. 

Ver.  26.  Now  therefore  call  them  unto  you,  and  deliver 
the  whole  city  for  a  spoil  to  the  people  of  Holof ernes,  and  to 
all  his  annj/.]  Polybius  mentions  many  cities,  otherwise 
well  provided  for  a  siege,  that  were  obliged  to  surrender, 
by  being  deprived  of  a  supply  of  water ;  and  adds,  that 
when  matters  come  to  that  extremity,  that  the  people  are 
necessitated  to  be  stinted,  and  to  have  it  delivered  out  in 
very  small  quantity,  the  anxiety  is  the  greater,  as  the  appe- 
tite generally  craves  most  what  is  not  allowed,  or  cannot 
be  come  at.  (Lib.  vii.  cap.  5.) 

Ver.  27.  For  it  is  better  for  us  to  be  made  a  spoil  unto 
them,  than  to  die  for  thirst ;  for  we  will  be  his  servants,  that 
our  souls  may  live,  and  not  see  the  death  of  our  infaiUs  before 
our  eyes.'\  Josephus  observes  of  the  Arabians,  that  being 
in  a  miserable  distress  for  want  of  water,  four  thousand  of 
them  came  out  to  Herod,  and  offered  themselves  to  capti- 
vity and  chains,  to  avoid  the  more  insupportable  calamity 
of  a  raging  drought ;  and  that  the  rest  made  a  sally  by 
consent,  and  attacked  the  besiegers,  in  which  encounter 
seven  thousand  fell,  choosing  rather  a  present  certainty  of 
death,  than  to  expose  themselves  to  the  lingering  torment 
of  it,  for  want  of  water.  (Antiq.  lib.  xv.  cap.  8.)  But 
how  sad  would  have  been  the  condition  of  Bethulia,  and 
indeed  of  all  Judea,  if  Ozias  and  the  chief  of  the  city  had 
listened  to  the  clamour  of  the  people,  and  through  impa- 
tience of  thirst  had  surrendered  themselves  !  In  what  mi- 
sery would  they  have  been  involved,  and  what  an  opportu- 
nity of  victory  and  triumph  would  they  have  lost!  Lysi- 
machus,  king  of  Macedonia,  was  sensible  of  this  too  late, 
who,  being  choked  with  thirst  in  Thrace,  surrendered  >vith 
his  whole  army  to  the  enemy,  and  when  plentifully  re- 
freshed with  water  so  much  longed  for,  cried  out.  For  what 
a  small  satisfaction  and  pleasure  have  I,  from  tlie  state  of  a 
king  reduced  myself  to  be  a  slave! 

Ver.  28.  We  take  to  witness  against  you  the  heavens  and 
the  earth,  and  our  God,  and  Lord  of  our  fathers,  which  pu- 
nishes us  according  to  our  sins,  and  tfie  sins  of  our  fathers, 
that  he  do  not  according  as  we  have  said  this  day.'\  Ma(n\>- 
p6nida  vfiiv  TT7V  bvpavov  koi  rriv  7^v,  kqI  tov  0eov  r]fiCtv,  koI 
Kvptov  Twv  irarlpojv  i\fiC>v,  8f  hihiKsi  vfiag  Kara  rac  afiapria^ 
rtfiwv,  Kol  TO.  afiapTi'inara  t<ov  iraripiov  rifiCiv,  Iva  fir)  Troiif(nj  Kara 
ra  pt)p.aTa  ravra  Iv  rp  vfiipif  rg  crnfuoov.  The  latter  part  of 
this  verse  is  obscure,  and  the  several  versions  and  exposi- 
tors understand  it  differently.  Coverdale,  following  the 
Vulgate,  has.  We  take  heaven  and  earth  this  day  to  record, 
and  the  God  of  our  fathers  (which  punishes  us  according  to 
the  deserving  of  our  sins),  and  give  you  warning  that  ye 
give  up  the  city  now  into  the  power  of  Holofernes'  host,  that 
our  end  may  be  short  with  the  sword,  which  else  sliall  endure 
long  for  want  of  water,  and  for  thirst.  The  Geneva  Bible, 
We  take  to  witness  against  you  the  lieaven  and  the  earth, 
and  our  God,  and  Lord  of  our  fathers,  which  punishes  us  ac- 
cording to  our  sins,  and  tlie  sins  of  our  fathers,  that  he  lay 
not  these  things  to  our  charge.  The  Syriac,  Contestamurque 
adversus  vos  coelum  et  terram,  Dominumqiie  Deum  patrum 
noslrorum^  qui  vindictam  exigit  de  nobis  secundum  ea  qua 


dicta  sunt  hodierno  die.  Junius  renders,  Videte  ut  non 
facial  quemadmodum  diximus  hodierno  die.  To  which  agree 
Grotius  and  Badwell,  who  suppose  an  ellipsis  here,  as 
Gen.  iii.  22.  xxxviii.  11.  xlii.  4.  Matt.  xxv.  9.  and  make 
the  sense  to  be.  See  that  the  calamity  which  we  have  men- 
tioned, and  warned  you  against,  of  seeing  our  wives  and 
children  perish  before  our  eyes,  come  not  upon  us.  Or,  un- 
derstanding it  of  Holofernes,  as  the  margin  does.  See  that  he 
bring  not  upon  us  the  evils  which  we  have  solemnly  fore- 
warned you  of  this  day.  Calmet  has.  We  conjure  you  be- 
fore heaven  and  earth,  and  the  God  of  our  fathers,  that  evil 
befal  us  not  this  day,  the  evil  of  seeing  our  wives  and  chil- 
dren die  before  our  faces.  And  the  Port-Royal  comment, 
We  call  heaven  and  earth  to  witness  the  earnest  supplica- 
tion we  made  to  deliver  up  the  city  to  Holofernes,  and  to  die 
instantly  by  the  sword,  rather  than  by  thirst  to  undergo  a 
lingering  death. 

Ver.  29.  Then  there  was  great  weeping  with  one  consent 
in  the  midst  of  the  assembly,  and  they  cried  unto  the  Lord 
God  with  a  loud  voice.'\  There  seems  to  be  a  sort  of  con- 
tradiction here  with  respect  to  the  context,  at  least  there  is 
in  the  Vulgate :  ver.  24. 26, 27.  they  murmur  against  Ozias, 
and  charge  him  with  the  evils  they  suffered,  and  beg  impor- 
tunately, that  the  city  may  be  delivered  for  a  spoil  to  the  peo- 
ple of  Holofernes,  and  that  they  may  be  his  servants ;  and 
ver.  28.  they  call  God  to  witness  the  sincerity  of  their  de- 
sire: here  they  cried  unto  him  in  the  words  of  the  Vulgate, 
Miserere  nostri,  et  noli  tradere  confitentes  te  populo,  qui 
ignorat  te,  ut  non  dicant  inter  gentes,  Ubi  est  Deus  eorum  ? 
This  irresolution  and  sudden  change  of  sentiments  will  best 
be  accounted  for,  probably,  from  their  fear,  which  at  differ- 
ent times  suggested  different  means  and  motives  of  acting 
to  them :  at  one  time  the  thirst  they  laboured  under  induced 
them  to  wish  and  pray  importuiiately,  that  they  might  live 
as  captives  among  the  Assyrians ;  at  another  time  the  re- 
flection on  Holofernes's  cruelty,  and  a  strong  presumption 
that  he  would  use  them  worse  for  daring  to  resist  his  power, 
threw  them  into  despair,  and,  changing  their  minds  on  a 
sudden,  they  requested  that  they  might  fall  into  the  hands 
of  God,  and  not  into  the  hands  of  men. 

Ver.  30.  Then  said  Ozias  to  them,  Brethren,  be  of  good 
courage,  let  us  yet  endure  five  days,  in  the  which  space  the 
Lord  our  God  may  turn  his  mercy  towards  us.]  See  note  on 
viii.  12.  Sulpitius  Severus  makes  the  time  fixed  for  the 
surrender  to  be  fifteen  days,  "  Quinto  decimo  die  deditio- 
nis  tempus  constituit :"  (Sacr.  Hist.  lib.  ii.  xxiv.)  but  this 
probably  is  a  mistake;  the  true  reading  of  the  place  seems 
to  be,  as  Drusius  conjectures,  "  Quinto  demum  die  dedi- 
tionis  tempus  constituit."  We  meet  Avith  a  like  instance, 
1  Sam.  ii.  3.  where,  upon  the  threats  of  Nanash,  king  of 
the  children  of  Ammon,  or,  as  others  suppose,  the  captain 
of  his  host,  the  elders  of  Jabesh  Gilead  desire  a  respite  of 
seven  days,  to  send  messengers  into  all  the  coasts  of  Israel, 
and  promise  to  surrender  themselves,  if  in  that  time  none 
came  efl'ectually  to  their  help  and  relief.  And  the  event 
answered  accordingly ;  for,  as  the  text  there  says,  the  Spirit 
of  the  Lord  stirred  up  Saul  to  come  to  their  assistance 
within  the  expected  time,  and  they  proved  victorious. 

Ver.  32.]  This  verse  is  entirely  omitted  by  the  Vulgate, 
but  is  retained  in  the  other  versions. 
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CHAP.  VIII. 

Ver.  1.  Now  at  that  time  Judith  heard  thereof,  which  was 
the  daughter  of  Merari  the  son  ofOz,  the  son  of  Joseph,  the 
son  of  Oziel,  &c.]  The  versions  diflfer  greatly  in  the  names 
of  the  fifteen  descents  here  mentioned;  the  Syriac  and 
Greek  particularly  from  the  Vulgate.  One  reason  of  this 
difference  perhaps  may  be,  that  the  same  person  is  here 
called  by  two  different  names,  one  of  which  is  mentioned  in 
the  Greek,  the  other  in  the  Latin  versions  :  or  the  confusion 
which  is  observable  in  the  genealogy,  may  probably  come 
from  hence,  that  the  copyists  have  put  all  the  proper  names, 
which  were  in  different  verses,  into  one;  and  by  that  means 
have  intermixed  and  confounded  the  relations  of  Judith, 
with  those  of  her  husband  Manasses.  What  seems  to  con- 
firm this  strongly  is,  that  the  genealogy  of  Manasses,  which 
Fulgentius  gives  separately,  and  in  a  more  concise  manner, 
(Epist.  2.  ad  Gall.)  is  ranked  under,  and  connected  with, 
that  of  Merari,  the  father  of  Judith,  in  the  Greek  and  Syriac 
copies. 

Ver.  2.  And  Manasses  was  her  husband,  of  her  tribe  and 
kindred.]  i.  e.  Of  the  tribe  of  Simeon,  as  Judith  was.  (See 
ix.  2.)  The  Vulgate  omits  this  particular,  perhaps  as  a 
known  and  customary  thing :  thus  Anna  and  Tobias  were 
of  the  same  tribe  and  kindred  :  (see  Tob.  iii.  15. 17.  vi.  12.) 
and  Joseph  and  Mary  were  both  of  the  house  and  lineage 
of  David,  and  as  such  were  espoused. 

Ver.  3.  As  he  stood  overseeing  them  that  bound  sheaves  in 
the  field,  the  heat  came  on  his  head,  and  he  died.]  Manasses 
seems  not  only  to  have  had  the  care  of  his  own  business 
and  concerns  abroad,  but  to  have  been  an  overseer  by 
public  appointment,  and  to  have  had  the  inspection  and 
ordering  the  whole  number  of  reapers,  in  that  wide  and 
large  field  adjoining  to  Bethulia.  Tljat  there  was  among 
the  Jews  such  a  post  or  employment  for  public  use,  Jose- 
phus  testifies,  who  mentions  that  such  a  charge  of  the 
fields,  and  of  the  labourers  there  employed,  was  committed 
to  vEbutius,  The  being  exposed  to  the  scorching  heat  of 
the  sun  in  an  open  plain,  in  the  middle  of  the  day,  has  often 
proved  dangerous,  and  occasioned  faintness,  and  some- 
times mortal  diseases  :  "  Meridie  ipso  faciara  ut  stipulam 
colligat ;  tam  excoctum  reddam  atque  atrum  ut  carbo  est," 
is  mentioned  as  a  punishment  by  Terence,  Adelph.  act.  v. 
sc.  3.  And  Victor  Uticensis  speaks  of  it  as  a  thing  dan- 
gerous as  well  as  irksome,  "  sub  ardentis  solis  incendio 
cespites  messium  desecare."  The  writer  of  the  Geoponics 
has  the  same  observation,  twv  iv  rt^  rtX'uf)  ipyaZo/iivdyv  jJXjoc 
/BXuTrrti  ra  awfxaTa  koL  rae  ^Xa/Sac-  It  appears  from  the 
instance  mentioned  2  Kings  iv.  18.  20.  which  resembles 
this,  that  persons  of  note  in  ancient  times  (for  the  quality 
of  his  wife  shews  him  to  be  no  mean  person,  which  also 
may  be  observed  of  Judith)  looked  after  their  com,  and 
oversaw  their  labourers ;  and  sometimes  for  their  health, 
and  the  increase  of  their  estates,  laboured  with  their  own 
hands.  (See  Jonah  iv.  8.  Matt.  xx.  12.)  This  and  the  five 
following  verses  should  be  put,  as  Junius  places  them,  in 
a  parenthesis. 

And  they  buried  him  with  his  fathers  in  the  field  between 
Dothaim  and  Balamo.]  The  Vulgate  says  expressly,  that 
he  died  and  was  buried  in  Bethulia,  his  own  city,  the  place 
pf  his  nativity,  Mortuus  est  in  Bethulia  civitate  sua,  et 


septdtus  est  illic  cum  patribus  suis  ;  with  which  agrees  the 
old  Italic  version.  Calmet  contends  that  this  is  the  truth, 
as  no  reason  can  be  assigned  why  Manasses  should  be  in- 
terred so  far  from  his  own  tribe,  and  from  the  city  of  Be- 
thulia, as  the  other  opinion  supposes  :  and  should  we  even 
place  Bethulia  in  the  tribe  of  Zebulun,  Dothaim  would  be 
at  least  thirty  miles  from  it. 

Ver.  4.  Judith  was  a  widow  in  her  house  three  years  and 
four  months.]  The  Syriac  reads  in  like  manner ;  but  Arch- 
bishop Usher  makes  the  time  to  be  three  years  and  six 
months,  ad  A.  M.  3348.  in  which  year  he  places  the  death 
of  Holofernes.  The  Vulgate  makes  this  quite  clear, 
which  has,  Erat  autem  Judith  relicta  ejus  vidua  jam  annis 
tribus,  etmensibus  sex  ;  i.  e.  Judith  had  now  been  a  widow 
so  long  before  this  great  enterprise  happened ;  for  it  cannot 
mean  that  three  years  and  a  half  was  the  whole  time  of  her 
widowhood,  because  she  lived  to  be  very  aged,  and  never 
married  after  the  death  of  her  husband  Manasses. 

Ver.  5.  She  made  her  a  tent  upon  the  top  of  her  house.]  The 
Vulgate  seems  to  understand  this  of  a  chamber  in  the  up- 
per part  of  the  house,  in  superioribus  domus  suce  fecit  sibi 
secretum  cubiculum,  in  quo  cum  puellis  suis  clausa  moraba- 
tur.  The  Jews  that  lived  at  a  distance  from  Jerusalem, 
generally  either  went  up  into  an  upper  chamber  to  pray, 
with  the  windows  opened  towards  the  temple,  as  is  ex- 
pressly mentioned  of  Daniel,  (vi.  10.)  and  of  the  apostles 
when  assembled  together,  (Acts  i.  13.)  and  of  Sara,  Raguel's 
daughter;  (Tob.  iii.  17.)  or,  when  they  were  out  of  Judea, 
or  Jerusalem,  and  so  could  not  go  up  to  the  temple  at  the 
hours  of  prayer,  went  up  to  the  house-top,  or  roof  of  the 
house,  as  is  recorded  of  St.  Peter,  (Acts  x.  9.)  for  the  sake 
of  privacy,  and  to  be  freer  from  noise  and  distraction,  turn- 
ing themselves  towards  that  part  which  looked  towards  Je- 
rusalem, according  to  Solomon's  prayer  at  the  dedication 
of  the  temple,  1  Kings  viii.  29,  30.  35.  38. 

Ver.  G.  She  fasted  all  the  days  of  her  widowhood.]  A  great 
instance  this  of  her  pious  disposition,  and  of  the  tender  re- 
gard which  she  had  for  the  memory  of  her  deceased  hus- 
band. This  great  strictness  and  severity  of  life  and  man- 
ners, customary  among  the  Jewish  women,  passed  after- 
ward into  the  church.  We  read  of  Anna  the  prophetess, 
a  widow  of  fourscore  and  four  years  old,  that  she  never  de- 
parted from  the  temple,  but  served  God  with  prayer  and 
fasting,  night  and  day.  (Luke  ii.  37,  38.)  St.  Paul  gives  the 
like  description  of  a  truly  devout  widow,  She  that  is  a  ivi- 
dow  indeed,  and  desolate,  trusteth  in  God,  and  continueth 
in  supplication  and  prayers  night  and  day ;  but  she  that 
liveth  in  pleasure  is  dead  while  she  liveth.  (1  Tim.  v.  5, 6.) 

Save  the  eves  of  the  sabbaths,  and  the  sabbatlis,  and  the  eves 
of  the  new  moons,  and  the  new  moons,  and  the  feasts,  and  so- 
lemn daysoftlie  house  of  Israel.]  It  is  agreed  on  all  hands, 
tbatit  was  the  custom  of  all  the  Israelites  who  fearedGod,to 
observe  the  sabbaths  and  the  new  moons,  among  the  feasts  of 
the  house  of  Israel ;  and  tliey  seem  carefully  to  have  observed 
their  solemn  feasts  in  their  worst  as  well  as  in  their  best 
state,  from  the  earliest  to  their  latest  times:  (see  1  Sam. 
XX.  5.1  Chron.xxiii.31.2Chron.  ii.4.  viii.  13.xxxi.3.  Isa. 
i.l3.  Ixvi.  23.  Ezek.  xlvi.  1.  Hos.  ii.  11.  Amos  viii.  5.)  and 
these  Ezra  took  care  to  revive  at  the  return  from  the  capti- 
vity. But  when  the  regard  here  mentioned  to  be  paid  to 
the  eves  of  the  sabbaths  and  new  moons  first  began,  and  on 
what  occasion,  and  whether  in  use  so  early  as  the  days  of 
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Judith,  is  much  controverted.  It  is  certain  the  custom  was 
very  ancient,  but  according  to  the  Talmudists  was  not  in 
force  in  the  time  of  Judith,  but  afterward  in  use  among  the 
Jews  in  their  dispersions.  Various  reasons  are  assigned 
for  the  origin  of  this  practice ;  Grotius  thinks  that  the  eves 
were  thus  respected,  as  a  sort  of  fence  to  the  law,  which 
forbade  fasting  on  any  part  of  a  festival,  and  that  this  was 
done  by  way  of  caution,  that  there  might  be  no  remains  of 
n  preceding  sorrow  on  the  day  of  the  festival ;  for  the  eve 
before  any  festival  was  esteemed  part  of  that  festival:  from 
whence  the  same  custom  was  derived  afterward  into  the 
Christian  church ;  and  as  the  Jewish  festivals  were  always 
kept  from  even  to  even,  so  the  sabbath  began  on  the  Fri- 
day evening.  (See  Lev.  xxiii.  32.  Isa.  xxx.  29.)  And  the 
feast  of  the  Passover,  it  is  well  known,  was  always  kept 
in  the  evening,  and  concluded  with  hymns.  (See  Matt.xxvi. 
30.)  Cunaeus  carries  the  matter  farther.  That  fasting  was 
not  only  forbid  on  the  sabbath  and  its  eve,  but  even  on  the 
day  following  the  sabbath,  that  the  joy  of  that  solemnity 
might  not  be  disturbed,  nor  lessened  by  any  sorrow  or 
humiliation,  either  preceding  or  subsequent.  (De  Rep. 
Heb.  lib.  ii.  cap.  10.)  Others  imagine  that  the  reason 
of  this  was,  the  almost  impossibility"  of  keeping  a  fast 
that  day,  being  the  day  of  the  preparation,  so  called  by 
the  sacred  writers,  because  on  it  they  were  obliged  to 
make  provision  of  victuals  for  the  sabbath,  and  could  not 
well  avoid  tasting  of  what  they  were  so  preparing.  (Schick- 
ard  de  Purim.)  With  respect  to  the  new  moon  in  particular, 
and  the  not  fasting  on  its  eve,  it  probably  began  when  the 
Jews  appointed  two  feasts  the  beginning  of  each  month, 
for  fear  of  being  wanting  in  any  respect  or  particular  which 
the  law  required  ;  as  to  guard  also  against  any  inconveni- 
ence, from  the  uncertainty  of  the  precise  time  when  the 
new  moon  appeared.  Calraet  is  inclined  to  think,  that 
what  is  mentioned  of  the  eves  of  the  sabbaths,  and  of  the 
new  moons,  is  an  addition,  as  no  notice  is  taken  of  them 
either  in  the  Syriac  or  Jerome's  version,  and  that  the 
practice  referred  to  is  probably  later  than  the  days  of  Ju- 
dith :  that  the  Greek  translator  inserted  the  clause  in  that 
version,  as  being  the  custom  of  the  Jews  at  that  time  when 
it  was  made,  and  in  the  parts  where  he  lived,  though  it 
might  not  be  in  the  original  from  whence  he  translated. 

Ver.  7.  She  was  also  of  a  goodly  countenance,  and  very 
beautiful  to  behold.]  This  may  be  concluded  from  the  power 
which  she  appears  to  have  had  over  Holofernes,  and  his 
being  captivated  at  first  sight ;  a  conquest  not  to  be  won- 
dered at,  especially  if  she  was  not  older  at  that  time  than 
twenty-five  years,  as  Prideaux  conjectures  :  but  supposing 
her  forty-five,  or  more,  the  expression  is  as  justifiable  as 
that  Gen.  xii.  11.  where  Sarah,  who  was  then  sixty  years 
old,  is  said  by  Abraham  to  be  yvvri  tvTrpoawTrog  ;  this  par- 
ticular, as  well  as  her  being  rich,  is  here  added,  lest  any 
should  think  that  she  embraced  the  strict  manner  of  life 
here  described,  rather  out  of  necessity  than  choice.  But 
in  one  so  accomplished,  severity  and  retirement  are  not  a 
little  to  be  admired,  and  in  proportion  as  her  beauty  was 
amiable,  her  humility  to  decline  appearing  in  public  view, 
was  the  more  exemplary  and  meritorious;  particularly  her 
wearing  sackcloth,  and  using  such  austerities  in  dress  and 
appearance,  as  naturally  contributed  to  disfigure  and  lessen 
the  agreeableness  of  her  person,  which  the  generality  of  (he 
gex  take  such  pains  to  improve  by  studied  ornaments,  shews 
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her  to  have  been  devoid  of  afiectation  and  vanity.  For  con- 
tinual fasting  in  the  midst  of  affluence  and  abundance,  save 
on  the  eves  of  certain  festivals,  and  particularly  Jier  choos- 
ing to  continue  in  a  state  of  widowhood,  though  she  had 
many  offers  and  temptations  to  change  her  condition,  (see 
xvi.  22.)  are  not  less  worthy  of  admiration  and  notice.  In 
fine,  a  virtue  so  perfect  received  a  new  and  additional 
lustre,  as  appearing  among  a  people  sensual  and  carnal, 
who  regarded  pleasures,  riches,  and  marriage,  as  substan- 
tial parts  of  happiness.  Fulgentius  proposes  her  as  the 
most  perfect  pattern  of  widowhood,  and  gives  the  following 
fine  character  and  eulogium  of  her,  which  comprises  all  the 
excellences  abovementioned,  "  Ecce  vidua  praeclara  nata- 
libus,facultatibus  dives,  aetatejuvenis,  specie  mirabilis.di- 
vitias  contempsit,  delicias  respuit,  carnis  incentiva  calca- 
vit,  et  induta  virtuteex  alto,  non  quaesivit  secundo  famulari 
connubio."  (De  statu  viduali,  Epist.  2.  see  also  Hieron. 
Epist.  ,10.  torn.  i.  p.  96.) 

Ver.  8.  And  there  teas  none  that  gave  her  an  ill  word,  for 
she  feared  God  greatly.]  The  character  which  the  historian 
gives  Judith  here  is  a  very  high  commendation,  says  St. 
Jerome,  considering  how  tender  and  delicate  a  thing  the 
reputation  of  a  young  and  beautiful  widow  is;  who  ele- 
gantly expresses  his  remark  upon  it  in  the  following  words; 
"  Tenera  res  in  foeminis  fama  pudicitiae,  et,  quasi  flos  pul- 
cherrimus,  cito  ad  levem  marcescit  auram,  levique  flatu  cor- 
rumpitur;  maxime  ubi  aetas  consentit  ad  vitium,  et  mari- 
talis  deest  autoritas,  cujus  umbra  tutamen  uxoris  est."  (Ad 
Salv.)  And  from  the  character  here  given  by  the  author  of 
this  history  of  his  heroine's  piety,  there  is  the  less  reason  to 
credit  the  objections  raised  by  some  against  her  religion 
and  modesty,  from  particular  passages  in  it  misunderstood, 
which  we  shall  consider  in  their  order,  and  reconcile  with  a 
just  sense  of  both.  The  Abbot  de  la  Chambre,  in  a  funeral 
oration  on  one  of  the  queens  of  France,  took  these  words 
for  his  text,  and  observes  upon  them,  "  That  they  are  per- 
haps the  finest  commendation  that  ever  was  given  to  woman ; 
for  though  there  may  be  some  women,  who,  notwithstanding 
the  prodigious  detraction  that  has  prevailed  so  long  in  the 
world,  have  yet  escaped  the  attacks  of  it,  yet  this  good  for- 
tune rarely  happens  to  those  who  have  otherwise  a  shining 
reputation,  and  who  are,  as  the  text  says,  famosissim(B." 
So  that  we  may  challenge  all  the  Greeks  and  Romans  to 
shew  us  a  passage  in  their  books  that  in  so  few  words  gives 
us  so  great  an  idea  as  these  do  of  the  heroine  Judith,  who 
reached  the  highest  pitch  of  glory  and  renown,  and  which 
is  aptest  to  alarm  and  raise  the  envy  of  the  world ;  yet  her 
virtue  and  merits  were  so  engaging  and  powerful,  so  guarded 
with  discretion,  and  so  incomparably  amiable,  as  to  silence 
and  strike  mute  that  restless  and  implacable  passion.  And 
what  is  farther  to  be  admired  in  our  author  here  is,  that  he 
has  so  happily  and  justly  pointed  out  the  true  cause  of  her 
matchless  virtue,  and  the  universal  admiration  it  met  with: 
"  She  had  (says  he)  a  great  reputation  in  all  things,  and 
was  secure  from  every  evil  tongue,  bepause  she  was  sen- 
sil)ly  touched  with  the  fear  of  the  Lord."  (See  Bayle's  Diet, 
in  voce  Judith,  note  d.) 

Ver,  10.  She  sent  her  waiting-woman  that  had  the  govern- 
ment  of  all  things  that  she  had,  to  call  Ozias,  and  Chabris, 
and  Charmis,  the  ancients  of  the  city  ;  and  they  came  unto 
her.]  By  the  ancients  of  the  city,  we  are  not  to  understand 
the  oldest  people  in  it,  nor  yet  the  priests,  though  the  Vul-» 
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gate  has  here  presbyleros,  but  certain  officers  or  magistrates 
so  called.  And  though  Joacim  the  high-priest  is  joined, 
XV.  8.  with  the  ancients  of  the  city,  and  is  said  in  the 
Vulgate  to  come  to  Bethulia,  cum  vtiiversis  presbyteris  suis 
ut  videret  Judith,  yet  the  Greek  expresses  it  by  n  ytpovala 
Tuv  uJwv  'IflT/oajjA,  i.  e.  the  senate,  or  ruling  elders  of  the  peo- 
ple. Estius  observes,  that  there  is  no  one  place  in  all  the 
books  of  the  Old  Testament  where  the  word  presbyter  is 
taken  in  the  sense  of  sacerdos,  however  it  may  be  used  in 
the  New.  And  by  the  two  ancients  of  the  people,  (Sus.5.) 
that  are  said  to  attempt  Susanna's  chastity,  we  are  neither  to 
nnderstand  priests  nor  persons  stricken  in  years,  but  stated 
judges,  as  is  plain  from  the  text  itself.  It  may  seem  per- 
haps assuming  in  Judith  to  send  to  these  ancients  or  magis- 
trates to  come  to  her,  instead  of  going  to  them  herself  in  per- 
son :  but  this  ought  not  to  be  ascribed  to  any  motive  or  prin- 
ciple of  pride,  as  if  from  an  atfected  superiority  she  thought 
herself  better  or  more  considerable  than  they;  such  a  car- 
riage by  no  means  agrees  with  one  who,  on  many  occasions, 
distinguished  herself  for  her  humility.  It  rather  proceeded 
from  her  modesty  and  unwillingness  to  expose  to  public 
view  her  beauty,  which  she  had  industriously  concealed, 
that  she  desired  them  to  come  to  her,  that  she  might  impart 
to  them  a  matter  of  great  consequence. 

Ver.  12.  And  now  who  are  you  that  have  tempted  God 
this  day,  and  stand  instead  of  God  amongst  the  children  of 
God?]  By  limiting  God  to  such  a  certain  time  as  five  days, 
or  promising  in  his  name  help  within  that  space ;  as  if  he 
could  not  help  you,  if  he  did  not  precisely  do  it  at  the  time 
fixed  by  you,  and  his  power  then  was  shortened;  contrary 
to  that  fine  and  just  sentiment,  ver.  15.  Judith's  reproof  on 
this  occasion  was  very  just;  for  the  fixing  thus  a  time  to 
the  Almighty,  besides  the  assuming  a  prerogative  that  did 
not  belong  to  them,  shewed  a  great  diffidence  in  them;  it 
was  declaring  they  would  no  longer  depend  upon  him,  if  he 
did  not  answer  their  expectation  in  the  time  limited.  As 
true  religion  consists  in  just  and  worthy  notions  of  God,  in 
a  modest  and  humble  trust  in  him,  submitting  entirely  in 
all  events  and  exigencies  to  his  pleasure,  leaving  the  time 
and  manner  of  deliverance  to  God's  own  method  and  de- 
termination ;  so  to  act  otherwise  is  tempting  God.  To  tempt 
God,  in  Scripture  language,  signifies  to  distrust  his  power, 
truth,  or  providence,  after  sufficient  demonstrations  and 
reasons  given  for  encouragement  to  depend  upon  them. 
(See  Isa.  vii.  12.  1  Cor.  x.  9. 13.)  These  people,  therefore, 
who  had  received  so  many  proofs  of  the  Divine  protection 
upon  diff"erent  occasions,  betrayed  a  great  want  of  faith,  in 
fixing  a  limited  time  for  his  interposition  and  assistance ; 
as  if  his  wisdom  and  providence  ought  not  to  choose  when 
and  in  what  manner  he  would  favoiy  and  relieve  them. 
But  such  is  the  impatience  and  conceitedness  of  men,  as  to 
presume  to  fix  the  times  and  seasons  which  God  has  parti- 
cularly reserved  the  disposal  of  to  himself,  and  keeps  in 
his  own  power. 

Ver.  13.  And  now  try  the  Lord  Almighty,  but  you  shall 
never  know  any  thing.]  i.  e.  Try  if  you  can  find  out  in  this, 
or  in  any  other  matter  of  consequence,  what  the  mind  of 
the  Lord  is ;  the  result  of  the  inquiry  will  be,  that  you  can- 
not do  it  to  any  certainty  or  perfection.  The  Geneva  ver- 
sion has,  So  now  you  seek  the  Lord  Almighty ,  but  you  shall 
never  know  any  thing ;  i.  e.  You  would  penetrate  into  the 
isecret  designs  and  counsels  of  God,  of  which  nobody  could 
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ever  fathom  the  depth.  See  Wisd.  ix.  13 — 17.  where  the 
like  sentiment  is  expressed  more  at  large.  Holy  Job,  de- 
scribingthe  unsearchableness  of  God's  wisdom,  says.  Touch- 
ing the  Almighty,  we  cannot  find  him  out :  he  is  excellent  in 
potver  and  in  judgment,  and  in  plenty  of  justice:  he  will  not 
afflict.  Men  do  therefore  fear  him:  he  respecteth  not  any 
that  are  wise  of  heart,  (xxxvii.  23,  24.)  It  may  not  be  im- 
proper incidentally  to  observe,  that  the  last  clause  here  is 
inaccurate  in  our  version ;  it  seems  a  reflection  on  the  Al- 
mighty, as  if  he  neglected  or  had  no  regard  to  such  as  are 
well-disposed  towards  him;  for  that  this  is  the  meaning  of  the 
phrase,  see  Exod.  xxviii.  3,  &c.  Job  xi.  4.  Prov.  x.  8.  xi. 
2{).  The  rendering  of  the  LXX.  is  much  clearer,  ^ojSij- 
0/)(TovTai  SlavTov  koi  ol  aoipol  KopSt^;  but  the  Geneva  version 
is  most  agreeable  to  the  context.  Let  men  therefore  fear  him, 
for  he  will  not  regard  any  that  are  wise  in  their  own  con- 
ceit; and  Coverdale's  is  much  to  the  same  effect.  It  is  not 
we  that  can  find  out  the  Almighty  ;  for  in  power,  equity,  and 
righteousness,  he  is  higher  than  can  be  expressed;  let  men 
therefore  fear  him,  for  there  shall  no  man  see  him,  that  is  wise 
in  his  own  conceit. 

Ver.  16.  Do  not  bind  the  counsels  of  the  Lord  our  God; 
for  God  is  not  as  man,  that  he  may  be  threatened.]  i.  e.  Think 
not  to  tie  down  God  to  terms  and  conditions,  to  assist  you 
when  or  in  the  manner  ye  please,  as  one  obliges  a  debtor  to 
pay  in  a  certain  fixed  time,  or  to  give  security  to  satisfac- 
tion ;  for  God  is  not  a  weak  creature  like  man,  to  suffer  him- 
self to  be  insulted  or  intimidated  by  menaces.  This  verse 
is  nearly  the  same  with  that  Numb,  xxiii.  19.  especially  if 
it  be  rightly  translated,  God  is  not  a  man,  that  he  should  lie; 
neither  the  son  of  man,  that  he  should  repent;  where  our  ver- 
sion is  by  no  means  accurate ;  the  verb  dn-EcXjj&^vat,  the  same 
that  is  here  used,  does  not  signify  to  repent,  but  to  threaten. 
And  in  this  sense  the  LXX.  translate  the  Hebrew  word. 
Gen.  xxvii.  42.  and  so  airiCkiofiai  is  rendered  by  the  lexico- 
graphers, and  not  as  signifying  to  repent.  The  verb  i'lkiofiai, 
vertor,  indeed,  has  such  a  sense,  but  not  the  compound  avu- 
\iofiai.  St.  Cyprian,  who  quotes  this  place  of  Judith,  ac- 
cordingly renders,  Neque  quasi  filius  homims  minas  patitur. 
(Testimon.  cont.  Judaeos,  lib.  ii.  cap.  20.) 

Neither  is  he  as  the  son  of  man,  that  he  should  be  icaver- 
ing.]  OvS"  loQ  vlbg  av^pvJTrov  8(atri)0r/va(.  The  reading  of  all 
the  copies  seems  corrupt ;  the  true  one  probably  is,  Staprt)- 
^T)vai,  which  is  followed  by  all  the  ancient  fathers  who  quote 
this  place;  St.  Cyprian  particularly  has,  Non  quasi  homo 
Deus  suspenditur.  "We  are  justified  in  this  alteration  by 
the  parallel  passage.  Numb,  xxiii.  19.  w  here  the  verb  used 
is  Sia/jTiiS-fji/ai,  which  the  Greek  scholiast  renders  aaXivQrivai, 
i.  e.  to  be  shaken  in  his  resolutions,  or  to  be  in  doubt  or 
suspense  what  to  do.  It  no  where  signifies  to  lie,  as  our 
version  in  that  place  of  Numbers  has  it.  (See  Origen  and 
Theodoret  in  loc.)  If  we  retain  StaiTTjOijvat,  I  think  it  should 
be  derived  from  airtw,  and  the  meaning  be,  entreated;  i.  e. 
God  is  not  as  a  man  that  he  may  be  threatened,  neither  as 
the  son  of  man  that  he  should  be  persuaded,  entreated,  won 
by  solicitations,  or  teasing.  The  versions  understand  it  as 
coming  from  S'laira.  Vulgate,  Ad  iracundiam  inflammabi- 
tur.  (Vers.  Lat.  vet.  ut  judicetur.)  Syriac,  Ut  in  ordinem 
redigatur;  but  I  cannot  reconcile  it  with  that  derivation. 

Ver.  18.  For  there  is  rieither  tribe,  nor  family,  nor  peo- 
ple, nor  city  among  us,  which  worship  gods  made  with  hands, 
as  hath  been  aforetime.    Ver.  19.  For  the  which  cause  our 
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fathers  were  given  to  the  sword,  and  for  a  spoil,  and  had  a 
great  fall  among  our  enemies.  Ver.  20.  But  we  know  none 
other  God,  therefore  ive  trust  that  he  will  not  despise  tis,  nor 
9,ny  ofournation.}  What  Judith  here  urges,  was  an  argu- 
ment of  real  consolation  to  them  in  their  present  circum- 
stances ;  viz.  that  if  the  many  calamities  their  nation  at  dif- 
ferent times  had  laboured  under,  as  desolation,  captivity, 
and  the  sword,  &c.  were  owing  to  the  then  corrupt  and 
idolatrous  state  of  the  people,  they  had  great  reason  now 
to  hope,  that  being  free  from  that  crime  and  abomina- 
tion which  was  the  occasion  of  their  forefathers'  miseries 
(for  it  was  a  common  and  confessed  observation  among 
them,  that  the  sin  of  the  golden  calves  had  a  share  in  all 
their  punishments),  they  might  rely  upon  his  favour  and 
protection,  and  should  not  therefore,  through  despair  of  as- 
sistance, deliver  themselves  up  rashly  to  their  enemies. 

Ver.  21.  For  if  we  be  taken  so,  all  Judea  shall  lie  waste, 
and  our  sanctuary  shall  he  spoiled,  and  he  will  require  the 
profanation  thereof  at  our  mouth.']  Judith  cunningly  ag- 
gravates the  fault  which  they  had  committed,  in  being  so 
dispirited,  and  ready  to  deliver  up  their  city,  from  a  con- 
sideration of  a  more  public  nature ;  viz.  that  on  the  safety 
and  preservation  of  the  city  of  Bethulia  depended  even  that 
of  the  holy  city  Jerusalem,  and  consequently  of  their  tem- 
ple and  altar,  and  the  right  and  regular  performance  of 
their  whole  religious  service ;  as  it  was  not  allowable  to 
oflFer  sacrifice  any  where  else  but  at  the  temple,  it  would, 
therefore,  she  insinuates,  be  an  instance  both  of  great 
weakness  and  rashness,  to  form  a  resolution  to  give  up  the 
city,  if  not  relieved  in  five  days ;  as  it  would  be  exposing 
at  the  same  time  their  whole  nation  to  the  common  danger, 
to  defend  which,  and  their  most  holy  rites  from  being  dis- 
continued or  profaned,  they  ought  rather  courageously  to 
shed  the  very  last  drop  of  their  blood,  than  to  pursue  such 
an  unadvised  measure,  to  the  hazard  of  the  common  safety. 
There  is  a  great  variety  in  the  Greek  copies  here ;  some 
have,  ort  iv  Tt^  \ri>j>^rivai  Vfiag,  ovrw^  Ka^iitrirai  iratra  jj  'lovSala. 
Others,  ovn  iv  r*^  Xjj^&iji/at  rifta^,  oStwc  KXti^yjaerai,  k.  t.  X. 
To  which  agrees  the  Geneva  version,  which  has.  Neither 
when  we  shall  be  taken,  will  Judea  be  so  famous ;  and  in 
one  we  have  Kav^rimrau  Our  translators  seem  to  have 
followed  a  copy  different  from  the  rest,  which  placed  the 
comma  after  uvriog ;  as  does  Junius  likewise,  Neque  vero 
si  deprehendamur  ita,  nominabitur  Judea  amplius. 

Ver.  2'i.  For  our  servitude  shall  not  be  directed  to  favour, 
but  the  Lord  our  God  shall  turn  it  to  dishonour.]  The  Ge- 
neva version  has,  Our  servitude  shall  not  be  directed  by 
favour;  i.  e.  The  slavery  we  shall  bring  upon  ourselves 
will  not  procure  us  the  more  favour ;  that  we  shall  not 
have  the  better  treatment  for  our  tameness  in  yielding,  we 
may  be  assured  from  the  example  of  other  nations  who 
have  submitted.  Junius  seems  to  take  it  in  this  sense, 
when  he  renders,  Noti  enim  reddelur  servitus  nostra  gra- 
tiosa. — Nous  ne  pourrons  leiir  plaire  par  toutes  nos  sou- 
misions.  Nous  ne  trouverons  point  graces  (I  leurs  yeux,  says 
Calmet,  in  loc. 

Ver.  24.  Now,  therefore,  O  brethren,  let  us  shew  an  exam- 
ple to  our  brethren,  because  their  hearts  depend  upon  us.] 
'E2  VfXMv  KpifiaTai  i)  4'^x'i  a^fuv.  Though  Judith  knew  the 
great  consternation  and  fright  in  which  the  besieged  were, 
and  their  disposition  to  surrender;  yet  she  would  not  ad- 
dress herself  personally  to  the  body  of  the  people,  notwith- 


standing she  might  with  good  reason  have  expected  to 
have  raised  their  drooping  spirits,  and  made  them  resolute 
by  what  she  had  to  offer.  But  she  chooses  to  "  apply  her- 
self only  to  the  chief  men  of  the  city,  to  let  them  know  and 
understand,  that  being  the  ancients  and  rulers  of  the  peo- 
ple, and  by  consequence  their  life  and  soul,  on  whom  they 
depended  and  placed  all  their  hope ;  it  was  their  duty,  on 
so  important  a  conjuncture,  to  animate  them  by  their 
exEunple,  and  to  betray  no  signs  of  fear  or  despondency 
themselves,  but  rather  to  act  like  their  great  forefathers, 
who  were  troubled  on  every  side,  but  not  in  despair ;  per- 
secuted, but  not  forsaken ;  cast  down,  but  not  destroyed. 
For  it  has  not  only  a  bad  aspect,  but  is  generally  attended 
with  evil  consequences,  when  those  who  are  at  the  head  of 
affairs  appear  themselves  dispirited ;  and  they  are  so  much 
the  more  blamable  herein,  as  by  their  pusillanimity  they 
cast  a  damp  and  panic  upon  others,  and  probably  will  be 
thought  to  have  contributed,  through  their  discouragement, 
to  any  future  miscarriage  that  may  ensue.  In  like  manner, 
as,  when  generals,  who  have  the  command  of  an  army,  and 
ought  to  animate  and  encourage  the  soldiers  by  their  mar- 
tial spirit  and  example,  betray  themselves  signs  of  fear, 
and  backwardness  to  engage;  if  afterward  it  happens  that 
they  are  vanquished  by  the  enemy,  they  are  deservedly  in 
disgrace  with  their  prince,  as  being  the  real,  the  reputed 
occasion,  at  least,  of  the  great  loss  sustained.  A  learned 
writer  thinks  the  rendering  here  would  be  more  proper. 
Their  hearts  agree,  or  conspire  with  us,  according  to  the  use 
of  the  verb  in  some  parts  of  Scripture,  as  Luke  xix.  48. 
(See  Hammond,  in  loc.)  But  the  former  sense  I  think 
more  agreeable  to  the  context,  especially  if  we  read  IS 
vfiwv  Kpiixarai,  as  some  copies  have  it,  and  is  confirmed  by 
the  Vulgate  rendering. 

Ver.  25.  Let  us  give  thatiks  to  the  Lord  our  God,  which 
trieth  ms,  even  as  he  did  our  fathers.]  In  this  and  the  two 
following  verses,  there  is  an  excellent  advice  given  to  all 
such  as  at  any  time  labour  under  afflictions,  and  it  consists 
of  the  following  particulars:  1.  That  they  are  of  such  a 
nature,  that  instead  of  being  uneasy  under  them,  men 
should  rather  give  God  thanks  for  them.  2.  That  they  are 
graciously  designed,  and  rather  kind  admonitions,  than  any 
real  tokens  of  God's  displeasure.  3.  That  God's  most  faith- 
ful servants,  the  patriarchs  and  prophets,  have  been  visited 
in  the  same  manner,  for  the  examination  of  their  hearts, 
and  the  trial  of  their  patience.  To  which  the  Vulgate  adds 
a  fourth  reason.  That  murmuring  provokes  God  to  inflict 
heavier  judgments,  as  he  did  on  the  Israelites  of  old  in  the 
wilderness  on  that  account.  The  words  of  that  version  are 
very  observable ;  Illi  autem  qui  tentationes  non  susceperunt 
cum  timore  Domini,  et  impatientiam  suam,  et  improprium 
murmurationis  stue  contra  Dominum  protulerunt,  extermi- 
nati  sunt  ab  exterminatore,  et  a  serpentibus  perierunt ;  ex- 
actly agreeing  with  the  very  words  of  St.  Paul,  1  Cor.  x. 
9, 10. 

Ver.  28.  Then  said  Ozias  to  her.  All  that  thou  hast 
spoken,  hast  thou  spoken  with  a  good  heart,  and  there  is 
none  that  may  gainsay  thy  ivords.]  The  inhabitants  of  Be- 
thulia do  not  seem  hitherto  to  have  made  the  least  effort  to 
defend  themselves,  no  blood  spilt,  no  remedy  attempted. 
Thirst  pressed  them  sore,  and  yet  they  had  not  the  courage 
to  attempt  the  Assyrian  guard,  that  had  seized  upon  the 
fountains  and  reservoirs  of  water.    It  was  not  without  rea- 
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son,  therefore,  that  Judith  reproaches*  them  with  want 
of  courage.  Upon  reviewing  and  comparing  tbo  very  dif- 
ferent conduct  and  behaviour  of  her,  and  the  persons  she 
speaks  to,  one  sees  the  observation,  that  God  chooses  the 
things  that  are  weak  to  confound  the  things  that  are  mighty, 
remarkably  verified.  Judith,  a  defenceless  widow,  whilst 
the  men  around  her  quake  for  fear,  and  even  the  chiefs 
themselves  give  up  all  for  lost,  appears  quite  undaunted, 
and  argues  with  so  much  coolness  and  constancy  of  mind, 
as  well  as  strength  of  reasoning,  as  really  to  deserve  the 
character  Ozias  here  gives  her.  That  one  single  woman 
.should  dare  to  venture  on  an  act  of  such  danger  and  bold- 
ness, and  be  so  successful  as  to  accomplish  it,  was  owing 
at  least  to  her  great  zeal  for  the  safety  of  God's  chosen  peo- 
ple ;  or  shall  we  ascribe  it  to  a  Divine  impulse  ? 

Ver.  33.  /  will  go  forth  with  my  waiting-wonian.']  The 
word  in  the  ancient  translation  is,  abra,  which  signifies  a 
companion  or  maid  of  honour  (such  as  ladies  of  the  first 
condition  had)  rather  than  a  servant;  for  the  same  word  in 
the  LXX.  is  applied  to  the  women  who  attended  both  Pha- 
raoh's daughter,  Exod.  xi.  5.  and  queen  Esther,  iv.  4.  Thus 
Calmet  understands  the  word.  In  other  writers  it  is  cer- 
tain it  signifies  merely  a  servant,  a  chambermaid,  or 
housekeeper;  and  whether  it  is  not  to  be  taken  in  this  lat- 
ter acceptation,  see  ver.  10.  compared  with  xvi.  23. 

Within  the  days  that  you  have  promised  to  deliver  the  city 
to  our  enemies,  the  Lord  will  visit  Israel  by  my  hand.]  Ju- 
dith, ver.  11 — 17.  blames  Ozias  and  the  rest  of  the  go- 
vernors, for  presuming  to  limit  the  interposition  of  the 
Almighty,  within  the  space  of  five  days,  and  does  she 
not  seem  to  do  the  same  here  herself,  engaging  for  his 
assistance  within  that  precise  time?  Was  this  in  com- 
pliance with  them,  and  that  she  might  encourage  their 
hopes;  or  shall  we  charge  her  with  rashness  and  enthu- 
siasm for  assuring  them  that  she  should  be  the  happy  in- 
strument to  accomplish  their  deliverance  within  the  fixed 
time  ?  or,  with  the  Romanists,  suppose  that  she  had  an  as- 
surance of  the  successful  event  of  her  intended  enterprise, 
by  some  particular  revelation?  Without  having  recourse 
to  this,  it  seems  better  to  resolve  Judith's  engaging  in  so 
adventurous  an  exploit,  into  her  strong  confidence  of  God's 
favour  and  assistance  against  a  usurper  of  that  honour 
and  adoration  which  belonged  to  him  alone. 

CHAP.  IX. 

Ver.  1.  U NCOVERED  the  sackcloth  tvherewith  she  was 
clothed.]  ''Eyvfivotrrtv  Sv  ivtSiSv(TKiTo  ctokkov'  i.  e.  She  disco- 
vered the  sackcloth  she  had  upon  her,  by  taking  off"  some 
upper  garment,  which  she  probably  put  on  occasionally, 
out  of  compliment  to  the  elders  that  came  to  her.  The  Sy- 
riac  makes  her  to  tear  her  upper  garment,  Scidit  tunicam 
etiam,  et  apparuit  saccus  quo  induta  erat.  According  to 
Calmet  the  sense  is,  She  resumed  her  sackcloth,  which 
she  had  put  off  to  receive  the  governors  of  the  city.  Thus 
also  Junius  takes  it,  Imposuit  cilicium,  posita,  quam  induerat, 
veste:  and  Grotius,  who  restores  the  Greek  text,  which  he 
thinks  corrupt,  to  this  sense,  and  makes  the  true  reading 
to  be,  Koi  -yvfiviixrafiivr)  evtSiSuffwro  (tokkov.  The  Geneva  ver- 
sion, which  has,  S/ie  put  off  the  sackcloth  wherewith  she  was 
clothed,  seems  faulty  here,  and  not  to  be  reconciled  with 
the  context,  which  mentions  prostration,  putting  ashes  on 


her  head,  and  the  like  instances  of  humiliation,  to  recom- 
mend and  enforce  her  suit  more  effectually  to  God. 

Ver.  2.  O  Lord  God  of  my  father  Simeon,  to  whom  thou 
gavest  a  sword  to  take  vengeance  of  the  strangers,  who 
loosened  the  girdle  of  a  maid  to  defile  Iter.]  Judith  here  begs 
of  God  to  inspire  her  with  a  zeal,  like  that  of  Simeon,  who 
massacred  the  Sichemites,  to  punish  the  violation  of  hie 
sister's  honour,  in  order  to  take  vengeance  of  the  blasphe- 
mous Assyrians,  and  to  deliver  his  people  from  their  pre- 
sent sad  state,  and  the  imminent  danger  that  threatened 
them.  But  does  not  the  book  of  Genesis  acquaint  us,  that 
this  action  of  Simeon  and  Levi  very  much  displeased 
Jacob  their  father,  and  that  he  condemned  it  as  cruel  and 
unjust  ?  (See  Gen.  xlix.  5,  6.  compared  with  xxxiv.  30.) 
How  then  can  we  excuse  Judith  for  commending  this  fact 
of  Simeon,  whom  Jacob  cursed  for  the  very  barbarity  of 
it  ?  But  in  answer  it  may  be  said,  that  these  words  do 
not  necessarily  imply,  that  she  applauded  the  fact,  nor 
does  the  phrase  of  God's  giving  a  sword  to  take  vengeance, 
mean  any  thing  more  than  his  permitting  an  action  to  be 
done.  As  he  may  be  said  to  put  the  like  means  of  destruc- 
tion into  the  hands  of  tyrants,  whom  he  occasionally 
makes  his  scourges.  The  like  may  be  said  of  other  wicked 
persons,  whom  he  sometimes  permits  in  his  anger  to  exe- 
cute his  justice  upon  a  people,  often  not  more  abandoned 
and  undeserving  than  themselves.  (See  Jer.  xxv.  9.) 
And  thus  he  is  said  to  arm  his  creatures  to  avenge  his 
honour,  or  to  make  the  creature  his  weapon  for  the  revenge 
of  his  enemies,  Wisd.  v.  17.  (See  also  Joel  ii.  25.)  So  that 
nothing  can  be  concluded  for  the  merit  of  the  person,  that 
is  occasionally  made  the  instrument  of  God's  vengeance. 
Judith  rather  praises  God  for  his  justice,  in  revenging  such 
an  instance  of  brutal  lust,  though  executed  by  the  sword  of 
cruel  Simeon :  she  only  commendeth  the  zeal  or  just  in- 
dignation shewn  on  the  occasion,  but  by  no  means  justifies 
the  cruel  manner  of  revenging  the  afl'ront.  The  resentment 
of  such  an  injury  was  just;  but  the  involving  such  a  num- 
ber of  people  in  its  punishment,  was  a  criminal  excess  of 
zeal,  and  an  instance  of  great  barbarity. 

Ver.  3.  Wherefore  thou  gavest  their  rulers  to  be  slain, 
being  deceived.]  The  difference  between  the  people  of  God 
and  idolatrous  nations,  was  visible  in  the  point  of  lust  and 
carnal  unclcanness,  from  the  first  separation  of  them,  as 
appears  by  the  zeal  of  Simeon  and  Levi,  here  mentioned, 
for  their  sister  dishonoured.  The  idolatrous  nations,  who 
were  abandoned  to  the  service  of  strange  gods,  as  the  Si- 
chemites were,  looked  upon  all  uncleanness  of  this  nature 
as  a  thing  indifferent,  and  made  no  account  of  it,  but  in 
civil  regards,  as  it  dishonoured  the  house,  or  tainted  the 
issue ;  being  deceived  or  mistaken  in  considering  it  in  this 
respect  only ;  but  the  Israelites,  being  bred  in  the  know- 
ledge of  the  true  God,  and  of  the  abomination,  in  which  he 
hath  all  such  acts  of  uncleanness,  regarded  them  in  a  moral 
or  religious  view ;  and  if  they  acted  herein,  as  the  idola- 
ters, or  seemed  to  countenance  them  in  others,  by  over- 
looking them,  thought  they  could  no  longer  be  taken  for 
God's  people.  Hence  Simeon  and  Levi  proceeded  pro- 
bably to  revenge  the  injury  offered  to  their  sister,  consi- 
dering it  as  an  act,  which  God  had  forbidden,  which  his 
trucservants  abhorred,  and  was  a  pollution  of  the  holiness 
of  their  blood,  which  distinguished  them  from  idolaters. 
(See  Thorndikc,  of  the  Laws  of  the  Church,  p.  G2.)  Calmet 
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observes,  that  the  description  in  these  verses  of  this  foul 
act,  and  its  consequences,  are  described  poetically,  and 
that  it  is  probable,  that  this  writer  had  read  the  poets,  as 
appears  from  xvi.  7. 

Ver.  5.  For  thou  hast  wrought  not  only  those  things,  but 
also  the  things  which  fell  out  before,  and  widch  ensued 
after :  thou  hast  thought  upon  the  things  which  are  noiv,  and 
which  are  to  come.^  The  Geneva  rendering  here  comes 
nearer  the  Greek  For  thou  hast  wrought  the  things  afore, 
and  these,  and  the  things  that  shall  be  after;  i.  e.  As  thou 
wast  the  author  of  all  the  miracles  done  in  our  forefathers' 
days,  so  thou  art  no  less  of  those  that  now  come  to  pass, 
or  shall  hereafter.  All  events  succeed  one  another  by  the 
ordering  of  thy  wise  providence,  which  has  so  disposed 
them  according  to  thy  eternal  counsel.  The  last  clause 
the  Vulgate  renders  indeterminately.  Ilia  post  ilia  cogi- 
tasti,  which  seems  to  imply  such  a  succession  of  thoughts 
in  God,  as  is  observable  in  the  human  mind  ;  but  I  con- 
ceive the  meaning  there  to  be,  that  God  executcth  the  things 
that  are  present  at  the  same  time  in  the  Divine  mind,  at 
different  successive  times ;  or  that  all  things  done  gradu- 
ally in  time,  were  at  once  and  all  together  in  his  sight  and 
knowledge. 

Ver.  6.  Yea,  what  things  thou  didst  determine  were  ready 
at  hand,  and  said,  Lo,  we  are  here :  for  all  thy  ways  are 
prepared,  and  thy  judgments  are  in  thy  foreknowledge.^ 
The  Geneva  version  is  clearer.  For  the  things  which  thou 
dost  purpose  are  present,  and  say,  Behold,  we  are  here:  for 
all  thy  ways  are  ready,  and  thy  judgments  are  foreknown; 
i.  e.  Thy  infinite-  prescience  foresaw  all  things  with  their 
events,  and  what  thou  didst  at  any  time  determine  to  efl'ect, 
must  necessarily  come  to  pass.  For  thou  executest  with- 
out any  difficulty  whatever  thou  pleasest;  no  obstacle  lies 
in  thy  way,  thy  measures  are  never  wrong,  nor  thy  designs 
ever  ill  concerted;  nor  is  it  possible  that  they  should  be 
discovered,  or  disappointed  by  thine  enemies,  as  the  means 
that  thou  employest  are  sure  and  infallible.  The  mighty 
power  of  God  in  producing,  as  it  were  instantaneously, 
whatever  his  wisdom  determines  to  have  done,  is  beauti- 
fully described  in  the  following  words.  What  things  thou 
dost  determine  are  ready  at  hand,  and  say,  Lo,  we  are 
here.  (See  Job  xxxviii.  135.)  The  Syriac  rendering  of  them 
is  much  to  be  admired,  Tu  cogitasti,  et  facta  sunt;  consul- 
tasti,  et  steterunt  coram  te;  vocasti,  et  dixerunt,  Ecce  hie 
sumus.  The  observation  in  the  latter  part  of  the  verse 
about  the  Divine  prescience,  is  parallel  to  that.  Acts  xv. 
18.  Known  unto  God  are  all  his  works  from  the  beginning 
of  the  world.  Seneca  has  almost  literally  expressed  the 
same  sentiment,  "  Notaest  illis  (sc.  Diis)  operis  sui  scries: 
omnium  illis  rerum  per  manus  suas  iturarum  scientia  in 
aperto  est ;  nobis  ex  abdito  subit :  et  quaj  repentina  putamus, 
illis  prsevisa  veniunt,  ac  familiaria."  (De  Benefic.  iv.  32.) 

Ver,  7.  For,  behold,  the  Assyrians  are  multiplied  in  their 
power ;  they  are  exalted  with  horse  and  man  ;  they  glory 
in  the  strength  of  their  footmen  ;  they  trust  in  shield  and 
spear.]  'liXiriaav  iv  aairiSi  kuI  iv  yat<r<^'  gcesum,  or  gcesus, 
was  a  javelin  used  among  the  Gauls.  (See  Caesar,  de 
Bell.  Gall.  lib.  iii.)  And  from  them  the  Greeks  and 
Romans  borrowed  the  word.  We  meet  with  it  in  the 
LXX.  Josh.  viii.  18.  which  the  author  of  the  book  of 
Ecclesiasticu.s,  reciting  the  same  story,  renders  by  f>oiifaia, 
or  a  sword,  xlvi.  3.     (See  Hody,  de  Vers.  Grcec.  auth. 


lib.  ii.)  But  Symmachus  and  the  Vulgate  render  it  by  a 
shield.  This  verse  seems  not  well  connected  with  the  fore- 
going; the  Vulgate  expresses  it  clearer,  and  illustrates  it 
by  the  example  of  the  Egyptians,  whom  God  destroyed  for 
their  self-sufficiency  and  presumption,  Respice  castra  As- 
syriorum  nunc,  sicut  tunc  castra  JEgyptiorum  videre  dig- 
natus  es,  quando  post  servos  tuos  armati  currebant,  conji- 
dentes  in  quadrigis,  et  in  equitatu  suo,  et  in  multitudine 
bellatorum;  sed  aspexisti  super  castra  eorum,  et  tenebrcB 
fatigaverunt  eos.  Tenuit  pedes  eorum  abyssu^,  et  aqu<e 
operuerunt  eos.  Sic  fiant  et  isti,  qui  confidunt  in  multitu- 
dine sua,  &c. 

Ver.  10.  Smite  by  the  deceit  of  my  lips  the  servant  with  the 
prince,  and  the  prince  with  the  servant.]  i.  e.  Prosper  the 
stratagem  which  I  have  laid,  to  lead  the  enemy  into  a  mis- 
take by  my  words,  and  inflame  their  general  with  such  a 
fond  love  of  me  as  may  prove  a  snare  to  deceive  and  ruin 
him.  But  how  could  Judith  entertain  any  hopes  of  suc- 
cess from  such  a  request  ?  Can  we  suppose,  consistently, 
that  God  would  approve  of  either  of  these  ways  ?  Can  the 
God  of  truth  patronize  falsehood,  or  the  most  pure  Being 
favour  any  attempt  towards  impure  lust?  To  this  it  is 
answered,  on  the  other  hand,  that  the  reading  of  some 
Greek  copies  is,  Trara^ov  tK  \eiXiii)v  ayan-rj?  juou,  and  not 
aTrarrjc,  as  our  version  has  it ;  and  so  the  Vulgate'express- 
ly  renders,  Capiatur  laqueo  oculorum  suorum  in  me,  et  per- 
cuties  eum  ex  labiis  caritatis  mea.  Secondly,  That  it  was 
the  opinion  of  those  times,  that,  in  a  lawful  war,  surprise, 
stratagem,  deceit,  and  cralt,  were  fair  and  allowable  ;  that 
one  might  disguise,  dissemble,  counterfeit,  and  use  all 
possible  means  to  conceal  a  design,  which  the  enemy  has 
no  right  to  know ;  and  that  if,  through  misrepresentation 
or  equivocation,  he  be  led  into  any  mistake  prejudicial  to 
his  safety  or  interest,  there  is  no  just  ground  of  complaint, 
according  to  that  old  maxim,  "  Dolus,  an  virtus,  quis  in 
hoste  requirat?"  Thus  Jael  prevailed,  by  the  deceit  of  her 
lips,  against  Sisera,  Judg.  iv.  18.  21.  And  Grotius  thinks 
the  men  of  Jabesh-Gilead  used  the  like  deceit  towards  the 
Ammonites,  1  Sam.  xi.  10.  And  thus  Elisha  deluded  the 
Syrians,  2  Kings  vi.  18,  19.  (See  Grotius,  de  Jure  Belli  et 
Pacis,  cap.  1.  sect.  17.)  But  however  some  casuists  may 
gloss  over  mental  evasions,  equivocations,  untruths,  and 
officious  lies,  as  they  term  them,  yet  tiie  case  is  widely 
different,  when  one  forges  express  lies,  with  a  direct  inten- 
tion to  betray  men  into  wrong  measures,  and  evil  coun- 
sels, to  their  ruin ;  especially  when  religion  is  made  an 
accomplice  in  the  cheat,  when  it  is  pretended  that  what  is 
spoken  is  by  inspiration  of  God,  and  from  a  zeal  for  his 
religion  and  glory;  (see  xi.  IC,  17.  19.)  when  studied  arts 
and  allurements  are  made  use  of  to  stir  up  impure  loA'e, 
and  kindle  an  unlawful  flame,  and  thereby  to  destroy  the 
soul  afs  well  as  the  body  ;  than  which  complicated  mischief, 
nothing  can  be  more  cruel  or  more  contrary  to  the  law  of 
God.  It  is  well  known  in  what  an  exemplary  manner  God 
treated  the  Midianites,  for  following  the  evil  counsel  of 
Balaam,  to  send  their  daughters  into  the  camp  of  the  chil- 
dren of  Israel ;  what  vengeance  he  took  of  the  false  pro- 
phet that  gave  that  ensnaring  advice,  and  of  the  Midianites 
that  followed  it,  and  of  the  Israelites  that  were  seduced 
and  corrupted  thereby.  (Numb.  xxxi.  16.)  "  For  these, 
and  the  like  reasons  (says  Calmet),  we  cannot  approve,  in 
all  respects,  either  the  prayer  or  action  of  Judith ;  we  com- 
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mend  her  good  intentions,  and  think  that  the  uprightness 
of  her  designs  and  her  ignorance  abate  much  of  the 
crime :  we  neither  blame  her  for  concealing  her  purpose, 
nor  for  leading  Holofemes  into  a  mistake,  nor  even  for  the 
murder  of  him ;  for  all  this  is  just  and  allowable  in  a  law- 
ful war.  Yet  will  not  this  suffice  entirely  to  excuse  her ; 
a  lie,  told  with  so  much  solemnity,  and  carried  on  through 
her  whole  conversation  with  Holofemes,  is  still  indefen- 
sible. The  employing  her  beauty,  and  all  her  little  winning 
arts,  to  inflame  his  passion,  and  thereby  exposing  her  per- 
son to  a  rude  attack,  is  a  step  likewise  not  to  be  justified." 

Ver.  11.  For  thy  power  slandeth  not  in  the  multitude, 
nor  thy  might  in  strong  men.']  It  was  a  firm  persuasion  of 
this  truth,  that  induced  Jonathan,  and  his  armour-bearer 
only,  to  attempt  the  Philistines'  garrison;  It  may  be  that  the 
Lord  will  work  for  us,  for  there  is  no  restraint  to  the  Lord, 
to  save  by  many  or  by  few.  (1  Sam.  xiv.  6.)  By  the  same, 
Gideon,  with  his  three  hundred  men,  prevailed  over  the 
Midianites.  (Judg.  vii.  7.)  This  also  encouraged  king  Asa, 
when  Zerah  the  Ethiopian  came  out  against  him  with  a 
thousand  thousand;  he  comforts  himself  with  this  reflec- 
tion. Lord,  it  is  nothing  with  thee  to  help  with  many,  or  with 
them  that  have  no  power:  we  rest  on  thee,  O  Lord,  and  in 
thy  name  we  go  against  this  multitude.  (2  Chron.  xiv.  11.) 
Not  unlike  this  is  Judas  Maccabeus's  observation  to  his 
soldiers,  who,  seeing  a  mighty  host  of  the  ungodly  coming 
against  them,  discouraged  at  the  sight,  said  to  him.  How 
shall  we  be  able,  being  so  feiv,  to  fight  against  so  great  a 
multitude,  and  so  strong?  whom  that  great  and  good  leader 
piously  comforts.  It  is  no  hard  matter  for  many  to  be  shut 
up  in  the  hands  of  a  few  ;  and  with  the  God  of  heaven  it 
is  all  one,  to  deliver  vAth  a  great  multitude,  or  a  small  com- 
pany. For  the  victory  of  battle  standeth  not  in  the  multitude 
of  a  host,  but  strength  comethfrom  Heaven.  (1  Mace.  iii. 
17 — 19.)  Artabanus's  speech  to  Xerxes,  who  had  a  much 
larger  army  with  him  in  his  expedition  against  Greece, 
surprises  us,  as  coming  from  a  heathen,  "  Ingens  exercitus 
ab  exiguo  profligatur,  quoties  Deus  iis,  quos  detestatur,  aut 
metum,  aut  tonitru  incutit." 

Ver.  13.  And  make  my  speech  and  deceit  to  be  their  wound 
and  stripe.]  i.  e.  Make  the  deceit  of  my  speech  to  be  their 
ruin,  %v  Sta  SuoTv,  not  unlike  that  of  St.  Paul,  Col.  ii.  8.  Be- 
ware lest  any  man  spoil  you  through  philosophy  and  vain 
deceit;  i.  e.  through  the  vain  deceit  of  philosophy,  or 
through  the  deceit  of  vain  philosophy.  Our  version  fol- 
lows a  copy  which  read,  S6e  X070V  /uou  koI  anaTriv  tig  rpav- 
fia,  K.  T.  X.  and  so  the  Alexandrian  MS.  has  it.  Other  copies 
have,  80c  Xoyov  juov,  koI  aTrarrjv  Kot  rpou/xo,  icai  puliXwrra  avToig, 
i.  e.  make  my  speech  to  be  a  snare  and  hurt  to  them.  In 
this  sense  Junius  takes  it,  Prtesta  ut  sermo  mens  sit  fraudi, 
et  vulneri,  et  cicatrici  istis.  The  Geneva  version  affords 
another,  but  more  obscure  sense ;  i.  e.  Grant  me  words, 
and  craft,  and  a  wound,  and  a  stroke,  against  them  that 
enterprise  cruel  things  against  thy  covenant. 

Ver.  14.  And  make  every  nation  and  tribe  to  acknow- 
ledge that  thou  art  the  God  of  all  power  and  might,  &c.] 
It  seems  as  if  the  former  part  of  this  verse  had  suffered 
much  by  transcribers,  as  the  reading  of  the  Greek  is  so 
different  in  the  several  editions.  Some  copies  have,  koI 
TrotrfiTov  iifi  ttuv  to  tS'voe  aov,  koi  Tratrr/c  ^uXfjc  tTrf-yvwo'iv,  rov 
clSqcrat,  ic.  t.  X.  Others,  volrfaov  iirl  travrog  tSrvovg  aov,  koi 
jraoTjc  dvvant(ug  koI  KpaTovQ,&ri  oiiK  lariv  aXXoc,  k.  r.  X.    The 


Alexandrian  MS.  seems  to  retain  the  true  reading,  wolriaov 
tirl  iravTog  idvovg  aov,  koI  Traat)Q  ^uXijc  liriyvwaiv,  tov  tl?>riaaL 
5rt  (TV  tl  6  ©toe,  0£oc  TTatrjjc  Bvvafifwg  Koi  icparoue,  icai  ouk  tanv 
aXXoc,  K.  T.  X.  To  which  agrees  the  Syriac,  Fac  toti  po- 
pulo  tuo,  et  omnibus  familiis,  ut  sciant  te  esse  Deum  omnis 
potenticB  et  dominii,  nee  esse  alium  qui  protegat  Israel,  pra- 
ter te:  and  the  Geneva  version.  Shew  evidently  among  all 
thy  people,  and  all  the  tribes,  that  thou  art  the  God  of  all 
power  and  strength,  &c.  The  sense,  I  conceive,  will  be 
somewhat  improved,  and  the  wish  more  extensive  and  af- 
fectionate, if,  by  a  small  transposition,  we  read  the  passage 
thus,  7rot?j<TOv  £7ri  Trairrof  tSfvouc  koI  iraarig  ^vXriQ  aov  iwlyvit}- 
aiv,  K.  r.  X.  which  Junius  greatly  confirms,  Affer  in  omni 
gente  notitiam  tui,  et  totius  potentice  tuce,  &c. 

CHAP.    X. 

Ver.  3.  rV  ASHED  her  body  all  over  with  loater.]  The 
Jews  first  washed,  and  then  anointed  themselves  with  pre- 
cious oil.  So  Naomi  to  Ruth,  Wash  thyself  therefore,  and 
anoint  thyself,  (iii.  3.)  So  David,  after  the  death  of  his  child, 
rose  up  and  washed,  and  anointed  himself.  (2  Sam.  xii.20.) 
The  like  is  mentioned  of  Nausicae,  and  her  maids, 

At  81,  XosaaaiiEvai,  koI  ■xpiaaaiitvai  Xtn  i\al<^, 

AeTtTVOV  tTTtCy  tlXoVTO.  (08.  Vl.) 

And  anointed  herself  with  precious  ointment.]  This  refers 
to  the  Jewish  custom  of  anointing  the  head,  more  particu- 
larly on  festivals  and  other  solemnities.  Instances  of  this 
in  profane  story  are  almost  innumerable,  in  the  description 
of  their  festivities  :  and  that  it  was  usual  among  the  Jews, 
appears  by  many  passages.  Thus  Psal.  civ.  15.  we  have 
mention  of  oil,  to  make  a  cheerful  countenance.  And  in 
this  sense  learned  men  understand  the  oil  of  gladness,  Psal. 
xiv.  8.  as  referring  to  the  oil  used  on  festivals,  which  is 
expressly  called  gladness  or  Joy,  1  Chron.  xii.  40.  But 
that  passage  in  Eccles.  ix.  8.  comes  nearest  to  what  is 
here  mentioned.  Let  thy  garments  be  white,  and  thy  liead 
want  no  ointment.  (See  also  Luke  vi.  17.)  On  the  other 
hand,  upon  days  of  humiliation  and  mourning,  and  parti- 
cularly on  the  great  day  of  expiation,  the  Jews  were  inter- 
dicted both  washing  and  anointing.  (2  Sam.  xiv.  2.  Dan. 
X.  3.)  Though  Judith  is  described  in  this  and  the  following 
verse,  with  braided  hair,  and  with  a  rich  mitre  or  bonnet 
tied  round  her  head  with  ribbons  finely  embroidered, 
and  with  other  decorations  and  ornaments,  yet  are  these 
no  certain  signs  or  tokens  of  a  loose  turn  of  mind,  or  of 
wanton  inclinations ;  though  Jezebel  indeed  is  described 
with  some  of  them,  2  Kings  ix.  30.  but  her  character  is  the 
very  reverse  of  this  heroine  :  they  are  such  only,  as  were 
worn  by  the  women  of  that  age  of  condition  and  distinction, 
and  were  now  only  occasionally  used  to  set  off  her  person, 
for  the  better  accomplishment  of  the  great  design  in  hand. 
What  the  Vulgate  here  adds,  that  God  himself  at  this  time 
gave  her  uncommon  and  irresistible  beauty,  to  make  her 
admired  and  amiable  in  the  eyes  of  all  beholders,  has  no 
foundation  in  any  of  the  other  ancient  versions. 

And  put  on  her  gai-ments  of  gladness,  wherewith  she 
was  glad  during  the  life  of  Manasses  her  husband.]  It  may 
seem  surprising,  that  Judith,  wlio  was  so  cautious  of  ex- 
posing her  person  to  public  view,  and  was  so  singularly 
strict  in  her  dress,  should,  on  a  sudden,  put  on  fine  and 
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gay  apparel,  to  allure  the  eyes  of  all  men  that  should  see 
her :  but  this  she  did  to  ingratiate  herself  the  more  to  Ho- 
lofemes,  to  disarm  his  fury  and  resentment  against  her,  as 
one  of  the  Hebrews,  and  thereby  to  procure  her  a  more  fa- 
vourable audience  and  admittance.  Her  putting  on  the 
very  garments  she  wore  in  her  husband's  lifetime,  was  pro- 
bably to  remind  her,  that,  being  attired  in  these,  it  was  in- 
cumbent on  her  to  behave  with  as  much  distance  and 
reserve  as  in  her  conjugal  state,  to  prevent  her  yielding  to 
any  criminal  solicitation,  by  the  very  sight  of  them  ;  to  be 
careful  not  to  reflect  any  dishonour,  through  misconduct, 
on  her  husband's  memory,  but  to  revere  his  ashes,  by  pre- 
serving her  chastity  as  a  widow.  This  seems  to  be  St. 
Ambrose's  meaning,  when,  speaking  of  this  particular,  he 
says,  "  Et  bene  conjugates  pugnatura  resumpsit  ornatus, 
quia  monumenta  conjugii  arma  sunt  castitatis ;  neque  enim 
vidua  aliis  aut  placere  possit,  aut  vincere."  (De  Viduis.) 

Ver.  5.  And  filled  a  bag  with  parched  corn,  lumps  of  figs, 
and  with  fine  bread.'\  These  are  the  principal  food  of  the 
eastern  nations ;  the  constitution  of  their  bodies  and  the 
nature  of  their  clime  inclining  them  to  a  more  abstemious 
diet  than  is  used  in  colder  countries.  And  she  took  her 
own  provisions  with  her,  that  she  might  not  be  obliged  to 
partake  of  the  victuals  of  the  gentiles,  which  the  law  made 
her  to  regard  as  polluted  and  defiled,  (xii.  2.)  "Aprof 
icn^apoc  here  means  unfermented  bread,  pure,  and  free  from 
leaven.  Instead  of  which  the  Vulgate  has,  panem  et  ca- 
seum  ;  and  the  Syriac  renders  in  like  manner. 

Ver.  12.  I  am  a  woman  of  the  Hebrews,  and  am  fled  from 
thein,  for  they  shall  be  given  you  to  be  consumed. ^  See  xi. 
15.  It  is  to  be  observed  in  general  of  the  speeches  of  Ju- 
dith, that  many  expressions  therein  are  spoken  ironically, 
and  many  equivocally,  or  with  a  double  meaning.  Here 
she  cunningly  conceals  the  truth,  when  she  says,  that  they 
sh^ll  be  given  you  to  be  consumed;  having  some  such 
mental  reservation  as  this,  unless  God  extraordinarily  in- 
terposes in  their  behalf,  which  she  seems  to  be  well  assured 
of.  Others  consider  these  words  as  spoken  prophetically, 
as  presaging  some  future  captivity  to  the  Jews,  unless  they 
repented.  In  this  light  the  generality  of  expositors  consider 
Judith's  conduct,  and  endeavour  to  excuse  her  from  any 
imputation  of  falsehood. 

Ver.  13.  lam  coming  before  Holof ernes  to  declare  words 
oftruth.l  Which,  indeed,  she  did  with  respect  to  herself, 
that  she  was  a  woman  of  the  Hebrews,  and  had  left  or  fled 
from  them.  (See  xi.  12.)  But  supposing  her  to  speak  am- 
biguously, ironically,  or  even  deceitfully,  is  she  not  ex- 
cusable, if  it  be  considered,  that  the  war,  which  the  children 
of  Israel  were  engaged  in  at  this  time,  was  a  just  and 
necessary  one ;  and  that,  in  the  judgment  of  most  casuists, 
stratagem,  dissimulation,  and  even  deceit,  in  such  circum- 
stances, have  been  thought  allowable?  (See  note  on  ix. 
10.)  But  how  shall  we  justify  her,  when  she  says,  in  the 
latter  part  of  this  verse,  /  will  shew  him  a  way  whereby  he 
shall  go,  and  win  all  the  hill  country,  without  losing  the 
body  or  life  of  any  one  of  his  men  ?  She  seems  to  have 
made  her  promise  good  in  effect,  when  she  acquainted 
Holofernes  (xi.  12.)  with  the  state  of  the  besieged,  that 
their  victuals  failed  them,  and  their  water  was  scant,  and, 
therefore,  were  under  a  necessity  of  surrendering  speedily. 
So  that  what  she  says  about  taking  the  hill  country,  with- 
out the  loss  of  a  man,  was  true,  considered  in  this  light,  as 


there  was  no  need  of  force,  or  the  hazard  of  an  action^ 
where  the  famine  was  so  pressing,  though  this  indeed  was 
not  the  whole  of  the  business  she  came  about,  and  her  main 
and  principal  design  she  concealed  in  her  own  breast. 
Thus  Samuel,  when  sent  to  anoint  a  king  at  Beth-lehem, 
instead  of  Saul,  to  prevent  his  killing  him,  gave  out,  by  the 
order  of  God,  that  he  came  to  sacrifice  to  the  Lord :  (1 
Sam.  xvi.  2.)  the  excuse  was  not  only  plausible,  but  the 
thing  itself  true ;  but  still  the  chief  part  of  his  commission 
he  kept  to  himself,  viz.  anointing  David  to  be  king.  Herein 
Samuel  and  Judith  were  both  alike,  that  they  spoke  the 
truth,  but  did  not  think  it  proper  or  safe  to  lay  open  their 
whole  purpose. 

Ver.  14.  Now  when  the  men  heard  her  words,  and  beheld 
her  countenance,  they  wondered  greatly  at  her  beauty,  &c.] 
As  the  courage  of  Judith  must  be  acknowledged  great  and 
uncommon,  to  venture  into  the  Assyrian  camp,  accompa- 
nied only  with  her  maid,  so  early  as  break  of  day,  circa 
ortum  diei,  as  the  Vulgate  has  it,  so  it  is  equally  to  be 
wondered  at,  that  the  soldiers  should  offer  no  rudeness 
of  any  sort  to  her ;  but,  on  the  contrary,  for  her  safer  con- 
duct, should  appoint  her  a  guard  of  a  hundred  men,  till 
she  reached  the  general's  tent.  We  must,  I  conceive,  as- 
cribe this  unusual  civility  to  some  of  the  following  causes ; 
either  to  the  majesty  of  her  countenance,  the  splendour 
and  eclat  of  her  dress  and  appearance,  which  bespoke  her 
a  person  of  distinction;  or  to  the  importance  of  the  dis- 
patches which  .she  said  she  brought  with  her ;  or,  lastly,  to 
the  Divine  protection.  St.  Ambrose  makes  the  same  re- 
flection, "  In  qua  foemina  insidiosai  pulchritudinis  novita- 
tem  hostilis  exercitus  vehementer  expavit,  ut  in  ejus  ob- 
sequio  vires  amitterent,  arma  projicerent,  et  coUa  curva- 
rent.  Deducitur  ad  pratorium  subjectis  ordinibus  fraus 
Holofernis,  et  lugentis  victoria  civitatis."  (Serm.  228.) 

Ver.  19.  And  every  one  said  to  his  neighbour.  Who  would 
despise  this  people,  that  have  among  them  such  women  ?]  This 
remark  of  Holofernes's  soldiers  very  much  resembles,  says 
Madame  Dacier,  that  of  the  venerable  old  counsellors  in 
the  third  book  of  the  Iliad,  who,  though  they  had  suffered 
all  the  calamities  of  a  tedious  war,  and  were  consulting 
upon  methods  to  put  a  conclusion  to  it,  upon  seeing  Helen, 
the  true  and  only  cause  of  it,  approaching  towards  them, 
are  struck  with  her  charms,  and  cry  out. 

Oil  vifitaiQ,  TpQag  koX  ivKViifiicag  'A^aioiig 
Tot^?'  a.fi(p\  yvvatKl  ttoXvv  ■)((}6vov  aXyta  Traa^HV' 
Aivwc  aQava.Ti}(ji  ^e'gc  dg  S>Tra  'ioiKtv. 

Which  Mr.  Pope  has  thus  beautifully  rendered, 

No  wonder  such  celestial  charms 


For  nine  long  years  have  set  the  world  in  arms. 
What  winning  graces!  ivhat  majestic  mien'. 
She  moves  a  goddess,  and  she  looks  a  queen! 

Ver.  21.  Now  Holofernes  rested  upon  his  bed  under  a 
canopy,  which  was  woven  with  pearls,  and  gold,  and  eme- 
ralds, and  precious  stones-l  This  piece  of  state,  more 
agreeable  to  the  softness  of  an  eastern  monarch,  however 
customary  in  times  of  peace,  and  suited  to  the  indolence  of 
the  tender  and  delicate,  was  an  indulgence  not  so  much  to 
be  affected  by  a  soldier.  The  business  and  hurry  of  a  camp 
scarce  admits  or  requires  state,  and  therefore  we  conceive 
but  meanly  of  Holofernes,  and  should  of  any  other  general. 
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to  sec  him  at  such  a  time  extended  on  a  sofa,  or  lying  in- 
glorionsly  under  a  magnificent  pavilion,  as  if  luxury  and 
pleasure  were  chiefly  regarded.  Horace's  observation, 
considered  cither  as  a  reflection  on  Antony  himself,  or  on 
the  degeneracy  of  the  old  Roman  spirit,  by  the  introduc- 
tion of  efleminate  softness,  is  very  just  and  apposite, 

"  Romanus,  eheu  !  (posteri,  negabitis) 
Enmncipatus  ferainae 

— spadonibus  Servire  rugosis  potest : 
Interque  signa  turpe  militaria 

Sol  aspicit  conopium."  (Epod.  Od.  9.) 

Ver.  22.  And  he  came  out  be/ore  his  tent,  with  silver  lamps 
going  before  him.]  Either,  because  it  vras  yet  scarce  day- 
light, (see  xi.  5.)  or  because  it  was  dark  within  the  tent  of 
Holofernes  ;  for  it  consisted  of  two  apartments,  an  ante- 
chamber, and  a  withdrawing  or  inner  room.  From  the  lat- 
ter he  came  out  to  meet  Judith,  preceded  by  servants  car- 
rying lamps  ;  which  were  continually,  as  Calmet  supposes, 
burning  in  it.  In  this  piece  of  state  Holofernes  may  be 
thought  to  imitate  the  customs  of  the  Persians,  among 
whom  it  was  usual  to  carry  fire  before  their  kings ;  as  it 
was  afterward  done  before  the  Roman  emperors,  and  is  at 
present  before  the  emperor  of  the  Turks.  Whether  this 
was  a  Persian  custom  or  not,  herein  however  we  know  that 
all  the  oriental  nations  were  unanimous,  viz.  in  aflfecting 
■pomp  and  grandeur. 

Ver.  23.  She/ell  down  upon  her  face,  and  did  reverence  unto 
him:  and  his  servants  took  her  up.]  It  was  neither  a  sudden 
fright  at  the  sight  of  this  great  and  formidable  general  that 
thus  afl'ected  Judith,  for  she  who  seemed  to  have  defied  the 
whole  Assyrian  array,  by  passing  through  them  with  a  sin- 
gle waiting-woman  only,  would  scarcely  fall  down  in  a  swoon 
at  the  sight  of  one  man,  however  considerable  ;  nor  was  it 
the  eclat  and  splendour  of  all  that  pomp  and  magnificence 
which  surrounded  Holofernes,  that  dazzled  her  senses  so 
as  to  occasion  her  falling  down :  her  prostration  was  rather 
an  expression  of  duty  and  profound  reverence,  and  a  sub- 
missive token  of  her  meanness  and  unworthiness  to  appear 
in  his  presence.  The  paying  him  a  sort  of  worship  and 
adoration,  was  an  artifice  to  work  upon  his  vanity,  to  re- 
commend her  to  favour,  and  to  draw  him  into  her  snare. 

CHAP.    XI. 

Ver.  1.  rr  OMAN,  be  of  good  comfort:  fear  not  in  thine 
heart,  for  I  never  hurt  any  that  was  willing  to  serve  Nabu- 
chodonosor,  the  king  of  all  the  earth.}  OvKiKaKwaaavOpwTrov, 
ooTtf  ripkiKt  Sov\titiv,  k.  r.  X.  i.  e.  I  have  never  hurt  any 
man  that  was  willing  to  submit  to  and  serve  Nabuchodono- 
sor;  much  less  shall  I  injure  a  defenceless  woman,  who  is 
fled  to  me  for  safeguard.  Judith  had  but  little  reason  to 
depend  upon  this  declaration,  or  to  trust  to  his  veracity,  as 
he  sets  out  with  a  falsehood,  in  saying  that  he  never  hurt 
any  that  submitted  to  his  great  lord;  for  iii.  8.  mention 
is  made  of  his  casting  down  the  frontiers  and  cutting  down 
the  groves  of  such  as  had  sued  for  peace,  and  had  surren- 
dered themselves  and  their  cities,  and  had  been  received 
into  protection. 

Ver.  3,  Be  of  good  comfort,  thou  shall  live  this  night  and 
hereafter.]  How  are  we  to  understand  night  here  and  in 
ver.  5.?  does  it  mean  that  Judith  came  first  to  Holofernes  in 


the  night,  and  had  an  audience  in  his  tent,  as  our  version, 
following  the  Greek,  seems  plainly  to  represent  it?  But  how 
then  shall  we  reconcile  this  with  x.  IC  where  it  is  said, 
that  the  men  of  the  city  looked  after  and  followed  Judith  uith 
their  eyes  till  she  had  passed  the  valley,  and  then  saw  her 
no  more  ?  which  intimates  that  it  was  not  night,  but  rather, 
as  the  Vulgate  has  it,  about  daybreak  or  sunrising,  circa 
ortum  diei.  Possibly  it  might  seem  night  to  Holofernes, 
who  went  no  farther  than  his  antechamber,  and  had  then 
lights  burning  in  his  tent;  or  else  it  must  mean  the  night 
ensuing,  or  that  he  determined  to  have  her  be  with  him  for 
a  continuance.  It  is  probable  that  Holofernes  could  not 
speak  the  Syriac  or  Chaldee  language  which  Judith  used; 
for  V.  3.  he  asks  the  princes  of  Moab  who  this  people  were, 
as  if  he  was  an  absolute  stranger  to  them;  we  may  sup- 
pose, therefore,  that  the  conversation  which  passed  between 
them  was  managed  by  an  interpreter. 

Ver.  6.  If  thou  wilt  follow  the  words  of  thy  servant.] 
Jael's  behaviour  to  Sisera  was  not  unlike  this,  when  she 
said  to  him.  Turn  in,  my  lord,  turn  in  to  me  ;  fear  not :  ( Judg. 
iv.  18.)  and  with  the  like  design  of  treachery.  Such  also 
was  Rahab's  receiving,  concealing,  and  conveying  away, 
the  spies,  which  was  all  a  crafty  management,  assisted  and 
carried  on  by  an  untrue  suggestion;  for  she  said.  There 
came  men  unto  me,  but  whence  they  were,  I  wist  not ;  and 
when  it  was  dark,  the  men  went  out ;  but  whither  they  went 
I  wist  not:  pursue  after  them  quickly,  for  ye  shall  overtake 
them :  and  yet  she  knew  they  were  concealed  in  the  house  at 
the  same  time.  (Josh.  ii.  4, 5.)  It  would  be  too  bold  to  charge 
what  she  said  and  did  upon  the  occasion  with  the  guilt  of  a 
lie,  since  the  writer  to  the  Hebrews,  xi.31.  records  her  name 
with  honour.  In  like  manner,  when  a  city  is  straitly  be- 
sieged, and  sore  distressed  for  want  of  either  succours  or 
sustenance,  the  casuists  allow  a  liberty  to  amuse  the  enemy 
with  feigned  reports,  and  false  accounts  of  their  state,  and  to 
make  use  of  any  crafty  stratagem  they  can  devise,  that  may 
be  of  service  or  relief  to  themselves,  though  altogether  in- 
consistent with  the  truth.  This,  and  such-like  practices, 
have  been  thought  sufficiently  justified  from  the  very  state 
and  exigency  of  things  in  time  of  war.  For  when  people 
are  at  open  hostility  with  one  another,  whether  matters  be 
managed  by  mere  force  or  cunning  sleight,  it  makes  no  dif- 
ference ;  and  therefore,  if  it  be  lawful  to  kill  an  enemy  out- 
right, much  more  is  it  so  to  deceive  him,  though  it  be  to 
his  very  great  hurt.  What  some  writers  have  observed  to 
excuse  evasive  answers,  or  equivocating  behaviour,  in 
those  mentioned,  and  other  examples  in  sacred  story,  viz. 
that  a  mixed  action  may  be  commended  for  the  good  that 
is  in  it,  or  which  it  occasions,  without  any  express  notice 
or  censure  of  the  evil,  seems  applicable  to  the  case  of 
Judith. 

God  will  bring  the  thing  perfectly  to  pass  by  thee.]  i.  e. 
God  will  execute  what  he  has  decreed  and  purposed,  and 
will  grant  a  complete  victory.  The  expression  is  equivo- 
cal, and  may  either  mean  a  victory  to  or  over  you.  Here 
it  is  to  be  taken  in  the  latter  sense,  and  as  spoken  with  such 
a  reservation,  as  that  x.  12.  Holofernes  understood  her 
to  speak  of  victory,  by  the  surrender  of  the  Israelites,  or 
their  overthrow  ;  but  Judith's  meaning  was,  that  the  victory 
should  be  obtained  by  the  death  of  Holofernes  himself. 
The  next  .sentence  also  is  equivocal ;  viz.  My  lord  shall  not 
fail  of  his  purposes:  which  may  either  mean  that  Holofernes, 
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to  whom  she  was  speaking,  and  whom  she  compliments 
with  the  title  of  her  lord,  should  gain  his  point,  if  he  would 
follow  her  advice  :  or,  that  her  Lord  God  would  infallibly 
execute  his  design,  touching  the  deliverance  of  his  people. 
Where  Judith's  speeches  are  capable  of  a  double  meaning, 
it  is  suflScient  to  free  her  from  the  imputation  of  lying,  if 
one  of  the  two  senses  be  true,  viz.  that  which  she  herself 
had  in  view,  though  Holofernes  and  his  oiScers  might  un- 
derstand her  in  a  quite  different  sense  ;  who,  for  their  pride 
and  repeated  blasphemies,  deserved  to  be  blinded  in  such 
a  manner  as  to  interpret  in  his  favour  what  was  really 
against  them. 

Ver.  7.  As  Nabuchodonosor  king  of  all  the  earth  liveth, 
and  as  his  power  liveth.l  i.e.  As  true  as  it  is  that  Nabu- 
chodonosor liveth,  and  that  his  power  is  felt,  and  acknow- 
ledged by  the  nations  around  him,  so  true  is  it,  that  thou 
shalt  not  fail  in  thy  purposes.  It  was  a  common  form 
among  the  people  of  the  east,  to  swear  by  the  life  of  their 
kings,  and  other  persons  of  great  merit  and  dignity :  thus 
Hannah,  the  mother  of  Samuel,  swore  by  the  life  of  the 
high-priest  Eli ;  (1  Sam.  i.  26.)  Elisha*y  that  of  Elijah  his 
master  ;  (2  Kings  ii.  4.)  Abigail  by  the  life  of  David,  when 
she  met  him  as  he  went  to  avenge  himself  on  the  family  of 
Nabal ;  (1  Sam.  xxv.  26.)  and  her  compliments,  and  fair 
speeches  to  ingratiate  herself,  and  soothe  his  anger,  some- 
what resemble  those  of  Judith.  Abner  swore  by  the  life  of 
Saul,  (1  Sam.  xvii.  55)  and  Joseph  by  that  of  Pharaoh, 
(Gen.  xlii.  15.)  But  in  this  sort  of  oath  there  was  neither 
superstition  nor  idolatry :  for  neither  these,  swearing  by 
the  life  of  holy  men  or  prophets,  nor  the  other,  by  that  of 
kings,  regarded  them  in  so  doing  as  gods;  but  being  per- 
sons held  in  reverence,  and  reputed  sacred  and  inviolable, 
and  as  representing  the  power  and  majesty  of  God,  whose 
ministers  they  were,  the  swearing  by  their  life,  was  the  in- 
troducing and  applying  as  it  were  a  thing  sacred,  to  attest 
the  truth  of  what  was  spoken :  and  the  setting  such  a  value 
upon  their  lives,  as  of  public  concernment,  was  a  species 
of  homage,  and  so  high  a  degree  of  political  respect,  as 
soothed  the  vanity  of  princes. 

Wlio  hath  sent  thee  for  the  upholding  of  every  living  thing.l 
This  does  not  suit  the  character  either  of  Nabuchodono- 
sor or  Holofernes,  who  destroyed  all  before  him,  in  pur- 
suance of  that  prince's  orders,  who  had  vowed  to  avenge 
himself  on  all  the  earth;  except  it  be  understood  as  spoken 
ironically.  Our  version  here  seems  inaccurate ;  the  Greek 
«c  Karopdwaiv  iraai)^  tfjvyrig  will  admit  of  another  and  better 
meaning,  viz.  for  the  new  modelling,  correcting,  and  re- 
forming of  all  amiss,  or  that  have  been  out  of  order,  or 
given  offence.  And  thus  the  Vulgate,  Ad  correctionem  om- 
nium animarum  errantium;  and  the  Geneva  version.  Whose 
power  hath  sent  thee  to  reform  all  persons.  But  tyrants, 
such  as  Nabuchodonosor,  however  complimented,  seldom 
concern  themselves  about  reformation  in  earnest;  they  are 
indeed  often  scourges  appointed  by  God  to  correct  and 
punish  wicked  nations,  such  as  the  Assyrians  were  to  that 
of  the  Jews  when  they  carried  them  away  captive. 

For  not  only  men  shall  serve  him  by  thee,  hut  also  the 
beasts  of  the  field,  and  the  cattle,  and  the  fowls  of  the  air 
shall  live  by  thy  power,  under  Nabuchodonosor,  and  all  his 
house.'\  This  is  a  rhetorical  exaggeration ;  and  the  mention 
of  animals,  and  things  without  reason,  submitting  to  his 
jurisdiction,  as  well  as  men,  means  only  that  whole  pro- 
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vinces  submitted  to  him,  with  all  the  creatures  in  and  be- 
longing to  them,  though  indeed  not  voluntarily,  but  through 
fear  or  compulsion. 

Ver.  8.  For  ive  have  heard  of  thy  wisdom,  and  thy  poli- 
cies, and  it  is  reported  in  all  the  earth,  that  thou  only  art 
excellent  in  all  the  kingdom,  and  mighty  in  knowledge,  and 
wonderful  in  feats  of  war. ^  To  free  Judith  from  the  impu- 
tation of  lying,  as  flattery  often  partakes  of  it,  it  may  be 
necessary  to  observe,  that  in  what  she  says  here  of  Holo- 
fernes, she  declares  rather  the  praises  which  others  bestowed 
upon  him  than  praises  him  herself.  For  as  there  were  many 
flatterers  that  cried  up  the  merits  of  that  general,  so  even 
among  those  who  had  submitted  to  him  there  were  some 
who  were  forward  to  flatter  him  upon  those  excellent  quali- 
ties mentioned  here;  viz,  the  prudence  of  his  conduct,  his 
policy,  and  contrivance,  and  depth  of  stratagem;  his  power, 
or,  as  the  margin  has  it,  the  favour  he  was  in  with  his  prince, 
his  skill  in  military  discipline  and  the  art  of  war ;  the  great 
exploits  he  had  performed,  and  his  humanity  and  goodness 
to  the  vanquished.  If  this  is  only  panegyric,  it  is  not  purely 
of  her  making ;  she  is  not  answerable  for  the  justness  of 
the  character,  as  she  only  mentions  what  others  said  of 
Holofernes. 

Ver.  10.  Our  nation  shall  not  be  punished,  neither  can  the 
sword  prevail  against  them,  except  they  sin  against  their 
God.]  The  truth  of  this  observation  the  Jews  experienced 
in  every  stage  of  their  state,  from  their  first  becoming  a  na- 
tion to  their  ceasing  to  be  so,  by  the  captivity  of  the  twelve 
tribes;  their  obedience  or  disobedience  respectively  ruined 
or  saved  them.  It  was  therefore  Balaam's  policy,  says 
Philo,  to  make  the  daughters  of  Moab  to  sell  the  use  of 
their  bodies  to  the  Hebrews,  upon  condition  that  they  would 
sacrifice  unto  idols,  as  knowing  that  the  children  of  Israel 
were  not  otherwise  to  be  subdued  than  by  their  own  sinful- 
ness and  breach  of  God's  commandments,  tiSwe  'E/3paioic 
fiiav  bSov  aXwaswc  Trapavo/xiav.  (See  Numb.  XXV.  xxxi.  16.) 
And  the  like  reflection  holds  true  universally,  that  no  Divine 
judgment  overtakes  a  nation  in  any  signal  and  exemplary 
manner,  but  what  is  brought  upon  it  by  its  own  repeated 
transgressions,  and  a  confirmed  obstinacy  in  sinning. 

Ver.  11.  A7id  now,  that  my  lord  be  not  deceived  andfrus-^ 
trate  of  his  purpose,  even  death  is  now  fallen  upon  them,  and 
their  sin  hath  overtaken  them,  wherewith  they  will  provoke 
their  God  to  anger,  whensoever  they  shall  do  that  which  is  not 
fit  to  be  done.]  The  sense  of  this  and  the  following  verses, 
as  they  stand  in  our  translation,  is  very  obscure,  occasioned 
by  the  great  confusion  of  the  tenses;  nor  do  the  Greek  or 
oriental  versions  aflbrd  any  light  or  assistance.  That  of 
Geneva  makes  it  rather  clearer,  by  putting  the  three  follow- 
ing verses  in  a  parenthesis.  Junius's  exposition,  founded  on 
the  context,  seems  most  natural;  only  allowing,  what  is  far 
from  being  unreasonable,  that  sin  may  then  be  said  to  lay 
hold  of  us,  when  first  being  conceived  it  is  entertained  and 
encouraged,  and  as  it  were  completed  in  our  thoughts,  be- 
fore the  actual  commission  of  it:  on  this  supposition  the 
drift  of  Judith's  speech  is  to  the  following  effect:  "  The 
elders  of  Bethulia  have  judged  it  already  allowable,  and  in 
case  of  necessity  lawful,  to  eat  what  at  other  times  is  fpr« 
bidden  by  the  law;  for  form's  sake,  indeed,  they  have  sent 
deputies  to  Jerusalem  for  a  dispensation  from  the  Jewish 
Sanhedrin,  which  from  their  own  practice  in  a  similar  case, 
they  are  assured  of:  but  even  now  the  inhabitants  of  Be^ 
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tholia  are  guilty,  and  will  suffer  as  such  for  their  wicked 
intention."  Judith's  design,  without  doubt,  was  to  impose 
upon  Ilolofernes,  as  is  plain  from  ix.  10. 13.  and  her  story 
was  framed  to  agree  with  what  Achior  had  before  told  him, 
that  if  the  Hebrews  had  or  should  sin  against  their  God, 
he  might  easily  overcome  them :  she  now  shews  there  was 
such  a  sin  in  their  hearts,  and  soon  would  be  actually  com- 
mitted by  them,  as  would  stir  up  the  anger  of  their  God,  the 
moment  they  should  commit  it,  and  the  execution  waited 
only  the  return  of  the  messengers  with  the  licence,  instantly 
expected,  and  they  would  then  immediately  be  given  up  to 
destruction,  and  even  Jerusalem  itself  and  all  Judea,  as  the 
sin  would  hereby  become  general,  be  a  prey  and  spoil  unto 
him.  But,  to  give  a  shorter  answer  to  this  difficulty,  may 
not  Judith  be  supposed  to  speak  here  as  of  a  fact  already 
done,  to  shew  her  assurance  of  the  certainty  of  it,  and  to 
gain  the  greater  credit  with  Holofemes  ?  or  by  a  Hebraism 
the  preterit  be  put  for  the  future,  instances  of  which  are 
not  unfrequent? 

Ver.  16.  God  hath  sent  me  to  work  things  with  thee, 
whereat  all  the  earth  shall  he  astonished,  and  whosoever 
shall  hear  it.}  This  address  is  so  artful,  as  that  the  words  of 
it  admit  of  a  double  meaning :  Judith  inwardly  meant  her 
own  enterprise,  but  Holofemes,  from  her  speech,  fondly 
concluded,  that  the  God  of  the  Hebrews  was  angry  with 
the  Jews,  and  had  given  them  up  to  destruction ;  and  this 
he  imagined,  through  mistake,  to  be  the  cause  of  Judith's 
quitting  them. 

Ver.  19.  /  will  lead  thee  through  the  midst  of  Judea,  un- 
til thou  come  before  Jerusalem.}  Holofemes  flattered  him- 
self, from  the  intelligence  and  assurance  given  him  by  Ju- 
dith, that  he  should  go  up  thither  himself  in  triumph;  but 
her  reserved  meaning  was,  that  his  head  should  be  carried 
thither,  and  through  all  Judea,  in  triumph. 

And  thou  shall  drive  them  as  sheep.]  This,  too,  is  capable 
of  a  double  meaning ;  the  secret  sense  in  Judith's  mind  was, 
that  he  should  be  the  occasion,  by  the  surprise  of  his  death, 
of  the  Assyrians'  being  driven  in  this  manner,  when  the 
Jews  should  pursue  after  them,  destroy  many  of  them,  and 
spoil  their  tents.  What  follows,  viz.  A.  dog  shall  not  open 
his  mouth  at  thee,  is  also  equivocal ;  and  may  either  mean, 
that  none  shall  oppose  or  make  any  resistance  to  him,  in 
his  victorious  march  through  Judea,  or  that,  when  he  is 
dead,  and  there  is  no  longer  any  fear  of  him,  he  shall 
give  no  disturbance  or  uneasiness  to  any.  It  is  a  prover- 
bial expression,  and  used  in  this  sense,  Exod.  xi.  7.  Josh. 
X.  21. 

For  these  things  were  told  me  according  to  my  foreknow- 
ledge, and  they  were  declared. unto  me,  and  I  am  sent  to  tell 
thee.]  This  is  scarcely  intelligible,  as  our  version  has  it ; 
for  what  necessity  of  telling  or  declaring  the  thing  to  her, 
if  she  herself  had  foreknowledge  of  it  ?  Grotius  thinks  the 
true  reading  of  the  Greek  is,  koto  -irgoyvwmv  Otov,  accord- 
ing to  the  foreknowledge  of  God:  (see  ix.  6.  xii.  4.)  which 
is  confirmed  by  the  Vulgate,  Ilcec  mihi  dicta  sunt  per  pro- 
videntiam  Dei.  Whichever  reading  we  follow,  she  flatters 
manifestly  Holofemes,  in  making  him  believe  that  God 
watched  particularly  over  him  for  his  good  and  preserva- 
tion, by  sending  a  person  to  him  of  such  great  penetration, 
and  filled  with  the  spirit  of  prophecy. 

Ver.  22.  God  hath  done  ivell  to  send  thee  before  the  peo- 
ple, that  strength  might  be  in  our  liands,  and  destruction 


upon  them  that  lightly  regard  my  lord.]  i.  e.  God  hath 
dealt  favourably  and  kindly  with  you,  in  sending  thee 
hither,  for  thereby  thou  wilt  save  thy  life.  (See  x.  15.) 
Thus  Calmet,  Dieu  vous  a  favorisee  de  vous  envoyer  ainsi 
devant  ceux  de  voire  nation.  The  Vulgate  has,  Benefecit 
Deus  qui  misit  te  ante  populum,  ut  des  ilium  tu  in  manibus 
nostris.  Our  version  follows  the  Greek,  which  is  more 
explicit. 

Ver.  23.  And  now  thou  art  both  beautiful  in  thy  coun- 
tenance, and  witty  in  thy  words;  surely  if  thou  do  as  thou 
hast  spoken,  thy  God  shall  be  my  God.]  Junius  thinks  that 
Holofemes  swears  here  by  her  beauty  (instances  of  which, 
used  by  lovers,  occur  in  Plautus  and  other  writers).  That  if 
she,  or,  as  the  Vulgate  has  it,  her  God,  brought  that  to 
pass  which  she  had  promised  and  engaged  for,  he  himself 
would  become  a  Jew,  and  adopt  her  God.  It  is  not  easy  to 
think,  says  Calmet,  that  Holofemes  spoke  this  seriously, 
and  in  good  earnest,  as  his  conversion  would  prejudice  his 
fortune  ;  or  he  must  certainly  be  ignorant  that  the  God  of 
Israel  allowed  not  any  to  worship  strange  gods  together 
with  him.  He  meant  only  hereby  to  flatter  and  please 
Judith,  to  insinuate  himself  into  her  afiections,  emd  to  gain 
her  love.  And  observing  Judith  to  be  a  woman  of  strict 
piety,  and  strongly  attached  to  her  religion,  he  foresaw 
this  would  be  the  principal  difficulty  in  the  way  of  his  pas- 
sion ;  he  declares,  therefore,  that  a  difference  in  religion 
ought  not  to  create  in  her  any  distance  or  estrangement  to 
his  person,  as  he  was  ready  to  become  a  Jew,  as  soon 
as  he  saw  the  accomplishment  of  what  she  had  assured 
him  of. 

CHAP.   XII. 

Ver.  1.  JJLND  bade  that  they  should  prepare  for  her  of  his 

own  meats.]  SuvItoIe  icaraorpwA^vat  airy  airb  rwv  6i/'07rot»)- 
juaTOJv  avTov.  Calmet,  from  the  authority  of  the  Syriac, 
which  has,  Etjussit  sterni  ipsi,  darique  ipsi  de  convivio  sua, 
&c.  thinks  the  true  reading  of  the  Greek,  arvviTa^t  KaTaargio- 
aai  avTTjv,  koi  dovvai  aiiry  arro  rwv,  k.  t.  X.  he  ordered  that  a 
bed  or  couch  should  be  prepared  for  her,  and  that  she 
should  sit  or  lie  down,  and  his  own  meat  and  provisions 
should  be  given  her. 

Ver.  2.  And  Judith  said,  I  will  not  eat  thereof]  It  was 
the  custom  of  ancient  times  (see  Grotius  on  Dan.  i.  8. 
Casaub.  ad  Athen.  lib.  i.  cap.  11.)  to  consecrate  all  that 
they  did  eat  or  drink  to  their  gods,  by  putting  part  of  it  on 
the  altar,  or  casting  it  into  the  fire  ;  so  that  to  eat  of  meats 
£ind  drinks  so  consecrated,  was  in  effect  to  partake  of 
things  offered  to  idols.  Whereas,  by  the  laws  of  Moses, 
nothing  was  to  be  eaten  or  drank  by  the  children  of  Israel, 
but  which  had  been  offered  to  the  Lord,  either  immediately 
in  itself,  or  virtually  in  the  first-fruits  and  offerings.  (Lev. 
xvii.  3.  xxiii.  14.  Dent.  xii.  21.  2G.)  The  Jews,  therefore, 
as  appears  from  the  examples  of  Daniel  and  his  asso- 
ciates at  the  court  of  Nabucliodonosor,  of  Tobit  at  that 
of  Shalmaneser,  (i.  11,  12.)  and  of  Nehemiah  at  that  of 
Artaxerxes,  who,  being  cupbearer  to  that  king,  was  dis- 
pensed with  from  drinking  the  wine  of  the  gentiles ;  the 
Jews,  I  say,  when  they  could  not  avoid  conversing  with 
the  gentiles,  took  great  care  to  abstain,  not  only  from 
things  really  sacrificed  to  idols,  but  from  most  things  that 
came  out  of  gentile  bauds,  because  there  was  some  pre- 
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samption,  that  a  part  of  most  kinds,  by  way  of  first-fruits, 
had  been  consecrated  to  idols,  the  rest  being  by  such  first- 
fruits  deemed  polluted,  as  dedicated  to  them.  From  the 
places  above  cited  it  appears,  that  the  Jews  forbore  all 
meats  and  drinks  that  came  from  the  gentiles,  in  like  man- 
ner as  the  Egyptians  would  not  eat  with  the  Hebrews,  whom 
they  looked  upon  as  impure  and  profane,  and  esteemed  it 
an  abomination  so  to  do.  (Gen.  xliii.  32.)  When  the  ene- 
mies of  the  Jews  aimed  to  vex  and  displease  them,  they 
compelled  them  to  eat  swine's  flesh  and  other  forbidden 
meats ;  and  great  was  the  persecution  of  them  by  Antiochus, 
and  other  heathen  rulers,  especially  in  the  times  of  the 
Maccabees.  In  like  manner,  Julian  the  Apostate,  to  be 
revenged  upon  the  Christians  at  Antioch,  made  all  the 
food  that  was  brought  to  market  to  be  first  dedicated  at  a 
heathen  altar.   (Theodoret,  lib.  i.  cap.  14.) 

Lest  there  be  an  offence.'\  The  word  (tkovSoXov,  in  general, 
signifies  a  stone  or  block,  or  something  in  the  way,  at  which 
men  are  apt  to  stumble  and  fall ;  and  accordingly  in  the 
Old  Testament  it  is  taken  for  a  fall,  and  sometimes  for  sin, 
the  lapse  of  the  soul,  as  it  seems  to  be,  Judg.  viii.  27.  and 
so  the  sense  here  may  be.  Lest  by  eating  forbidden  meats  I 
sin  against  God,  and  so  be  a  hinderance  to  what  God  had 
otherwise  decreed  to  have  brought  to  pass  by  my  means  for 
the  public  good :  or,  secondly,  offence,  or  scandal,  as  it 
is  rendered  from  the  Greek,  sometimes  signifies  a  snare ; 
and  so  another  sense  of  this  place  may  be.  That  she  would 
not  eat  with  him,  lest  his  table  should  prove  a  snare  unto 
her,  an  occasion  of  falling,  and  an  inlet  to  temptation :  or, 
lastly,  we  may  understand  it  of  her  giving  offence  to  others 
thereby,  as  the  word  is  used  when  applied  to  eating,  1  Cor. 
viii.  13.  This  determined  the  venerable  and  good  Eleazar 
not  to  eat  even  of  his  own  lawful  meat  and  provisions,  be- 
cause, being  brought  to  him  secretly,  he  was  apprehensive 
that  many  young  persons  might  think  that  Eleazar,  being 
fourscore  years  old  and  ten,  was  now  gone  to  a  strange  re- 
ligion, and  so  his  dissembling  prove  a  snare  unto  them. 
(2  Mace.  vi.  18—24.) 

Ver.  4.  As  thy  soul  liveth,  my  lord,  thine  handmaid  shall 
not  spend  those  things  that  I  have,  before  the  Lord  work  by 
mine  hand  the  things  that  he  hath  determined.']  Messieurs  of 
Port-Royal  observe,  that  there  is  the  less  reason  to  believe 
that  Judith  is  guilty  of  lying,  as  she  occasionally  confirms 
what  she  says  by  an  oath ;  sometimes  swearing  by  God, 
and  asseverating  solemnly,  that  she  was  sent  from  and 
commissioned  by  him ;  at  other  times  by  the  life  of  Na- 
buchodonosor,  and  here  by  that  of  Holofernes,  which,  if 
made  use  of  in  confirmation  of  any  falsehood,  is  incon- 
sistent with  that  character  of  her,  viii.  8.  that  she  feared 
God  greatly.  However  this  be,  it  is  certain,  that  through- 
out almost  her  whole  discourse  with  this  general,  she  con- 
verses dubiously,  or  in  equivocal  terms,  and  particularly 
here,  when  she  says,  that  the  Lord  will  work  by  her  hands 
what  he  has  determined,  she  speaks  of  her  design  to  cut 
off  that  general's  head,  and  Holofernes  understands  her  of 
delivering  the  Jews  into  his  power. 

Ver.  5.  Then  the  servants  of  Holofernes  brought  her  into 
the  tent,  and  she  slept  till  midnight,  and  she  arose  when  it 
was  towards  the  morning-watch,  Ver.  (>.  Arid  sent  to  Ho- 
lofernes, saying.  Let  my  lord  now  command  that  thine  hand- 
maid may  go  forth  unto  prayer.]  According  to  the  Vul- 
gate, Judith  asks  this  favour  of  going  forth  to  prayer  at  a 


distance  from  the  camp,  at  her  first  entrance  into  the  tent 
appointed  her,  which  seems  more  probable  than  disturb- 
ing Holofernes  unseasonably  by  such  a  message  towards 
the  morning-watch.  And  indeed  Judith  had  prepared  Ho- 
lofernes to  grant  this  favour,  by  telling  him  on  the  pre- 
ceding day,  thy  servant  will  go  out  by  night  into  the  valley, 
and  pray  unto  God,  (xi.  17.)  Judith  could  as  well  have 
prayed  within  her  tent,  and  God  could  as  effectually  have 
heard  her  from  the  most  secret  and  retired  part  of  it;  but 
persisting  out  of  policy  in  her  first  resolution,  of  going 
forth  at  a  distance  from  the  camp  for  that  purpose,  she 
thought  it  an  instance  of  more  duty  and  respect  to  apply 
for  leave  afresh.  This  conduct  of  Judith,  though  very  art- 
ful, was  regular,  and  of  a  piece,  and  left  Holofernes  no 
room  to  suspect  her  fidelity  and  integrity.  For  as  it  was 
necessary  at  first  to  take  this  precaution,  so  was  it  likewise 
to  manage  the  liberty  indulged  her,  of  going  forth  for  three 
days,  in  such  a  manner  as  to  create  no  jealousy;  that  after 
having  cut  off  Holofernes's  head,  and  accomplished  the 
great  design  she  came  upon,  she  might  retire  with  more 
ease,  safety,  and  confidence,  to  Bethulia  again,  without  any 
stop  or  molestation.  To  retire  apart  for  prayer,  that  it 
may  be  performed  with  more  earnestness  and  attention, 
and  freer  from  the  notice  and  hearing  of  the  rude  and  pro- 
fane, is  certainly  most  laudable;  but  the  true  reason  of  Ju- 
dith's procedure  at  this  time,  seems  rather  to  be  founded 
on  artifice,  than  on  any  obligation  either  from  the  Jewish 
law  or  custom.  By  this  pretext  s  heinduced  Holofernes 
to  think,  what  was  contrived  for  his  ruin  to  be  most  ad- 
vantageous to  his  great  designs,  and,  under  a  notion  of 
praying  for  victory  and  success  in  his  undertaking,  she 
opened  a  way  to  triumph  more  securely  over  the  grand 
adversary  of  her  country,  and  to  facilitate  her  own  safe 
return. 

Ver.  7.  And  went  out  in  the  night  into  the  valley  of 
Bethulia,  and  washed  herself  in  a  fountain  of  water  by  the 
camp ;  and  when  she  came  out,  she  besought  the  Lord  God 
of  Israel,  to  direct  her  way  to  the  raising  up  of  the  children 
of  her  people.]  One  is  astonished  to  see  here  a  woman  of 
such  beauty  go  out  in  the  night-time,  accompanied  only 
with  her  waiting-woman,  and  pass  through  the  camp  of  the 
Assyrians,  without  any  insult  or  violence  offered  to  her. 
But  it  is  most  probable,  that  the  dread  of  Holofernes's 
resentment,  who  was  captivated  with  her  person,  and  re- 
garded her  as  one  who  would  soon  crown  his  warmest 
wishes,  hindered  the  soldiers  from  attempting  any  rude- 
ness or  assault.  There  is  no  necessity  to  suppose,  with 
the  Romish  expositors,  that  either  an  angel  conducted  her 
at  first  from  Bethulia,  or  secured  her  each  night  from  dan- 
ger when  she  went  out  into  the  valley.  The  occasion  of 
her  going  was  to  wash  herself  in  a  fountain,  whether  that 
at  the  foot  of  the  mountain,  whose  aqueduct,  according  to 
the  Vulgate,  Holofernes  cut  off  from  all  communication 
with  the  city,  is  not  material  to  determine ;  it  may  be  more 
proper  to  observe,  that  fountain-water  seems  particularly 
enjoined  by  the  law.  Lev.  xv.  13.  where  the  Chaldee  inter- 
preter has,  in  aquis  fontis.  Spencer  adds  this  farther  rea- 
son. Aqua  fontana  purior,  et  acrioris  ad  purgandum  vir- 
tutis,  adeoque  lustrationi  magis  apta  crederetur.  (De  Purific. 
p.  774.)  Purification,  or  washing  the  hands  or  body  before 
prayers,  or  sacrifices  offered  to  the  Deity,  was  a  very  an- 
cient religious  ceremony.     The  Egyptians,  Greeks,  and 
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Romans,  all  used  these  washings  before  their  devotions ; 
and  from  the  heathens  probably  this  custom  was  derived 
to  the  Jews.  (Spenc.  ibid.  p.  788.  Philo,  irtpl  ifuXavOpwir. 
Eurip.  Alcest.  ver.  157.  Horn.  II.  Z.  Ovid.  Fast.  lib.  v. 
Virg.  -.En.  ix.)  Thus  xvi.  18.  of  this  history,  we  read  that, 
as  soon  as  the  people  were  purified,  they  offered  their 
burnt-offerings ;  and  to  this  custom  the  Psalmist  alludes, 
Psal.  xxvi.  6.  as  the  apostle  also  is  thought  to  do,  1  Tim. 
ii.  8.  /  tvill  therefore  that  men  pray  every  where,  lifting  up 
holy  hands,  oaiovg  xtlpag,  puras  manus.  It  is  certain  that 
the  Jews  even  to  this  day  wash  their  hands  before  they 
enter  the  synagogue  to  pray  :  (Leo  Moden.  de  Jud.  Rit.) 
and  from  Mark  vii.  2 — 4.  it  appears,  that  when  they  re- 
turned from  market,  or  other  public  place,  they  used  with 
great  care  and  exactness  this  ceremony,  to  purify  them- 
selves from  any  defilement,  which  a  converse  with  stran- 
gers, or  the  touch  of  any  thing  that  was  thought  impure, 
according  to  the  law,  might  occasion.  And  so  Judith 
being  all  day  in  the  camp  of  the  Assyrians,  probably  took 
the  opportunity  of  the  night  to  wash  herself,  that  she 
might  purge  or  purify  herself  from  any  defilement  or  un- 
cleanness  which  she  might  have  contracted  from  convers- 
ing with  gentiles,  among  whom  she  was. 

Ver.  9.  So  she  came  in  clean,  and  remained  in  the  tent 
until  she  did  eat  her  meat  at  evening.^  It  seems  from  this 
place,  as  if  Judith,  to  fervent  prayer  for  the  happy  success 
of  her  enterprise,  added  likewise  strict  fasting,  to  render 
herself  more  worthy  to  effect  the  deliverance  of  her  people : 
for  being  an  Israelite,  indeed,  serving  the  God  of  heaven 
in  spirit,  day  and  night,  (xi.  17.)  she  rightly  judged  it  ne- 
cessary to  purify  her  heart  before  God  of  all  that  might 
displease  him,  as  well  as  to  use  the  outward  ceremony  of 
washing.  And  as  thereby  she  returned  pure,  so  she  re- 
solved to  continue  so  both  in  body  and  spirit,  passing  the 
whole  day  in  severe  fasting  until  the  evening,  before  she 
took  any  refreshment ;  according  to  the  custom  of  the  more 
religious,  who  used  to  fast  not  only  till  evening,  but  even 
till  the  stars  began  to  appear.  And  nothing  but  prayer, 
added  to  such  a  severe  discipline,  say  Messieurs  of  Port- 
Royal,  could  have  kept  one  so  beautiful,  chaste,  and  vir- 
tuous, in  the  midst  of  a  camp  of  rude  barbarians ;  or  en- 
abled an  instrument  so  feeble  to  execute  a  work  of  such 
vast  danger  and  importance.  St.  Ambrose  has  the  same 
remark,  "  Non  bibebat  foemina  Judith,  jejunans  omnibus 
diebus  viduitatis  sua;.  His  aruiis  raunita  processit,  et 
omnem  Assyriorum  circumvenit  exercitum.  Sobrii  vi- 
gore  consilii  abstulit  Holofernis  caput,  servavit  pudici- 
tiam,  victoriam  reportavit.  Haec  enim  succincta  jejunio, 
in  castris  praetendebat  alienis :  ille  vino  sepultus  jacebat, 
ut  ictum  vulneris  sentire  non  posset.  Itaque  unius  mu- 
lieris  jejuniura  innumeros  stravit  exercitus  Assyriorum." 
(De  Jejunio.) 

Ver.  10.  And  called  none  of  the  officers  unto  the  ban- 
quet.'] i.  e.  That  he  might  be  more  at  liberty,  and  have 
fewer  witnesses  of  his  intemperance  and  lasciviousness. 
Most  of  the  copies  have,  tig  rijv  xp'i'^"',  but  the  Alexan- 
drieui  and  the  Complute,  which  last  our  translators  gene- 
rally follow,  have,  tig  ti)v  K^imv.  Thus  in  the  third  book 
of  Maccabees  kXi)to\  are  guests  invited  to  a  feast,  to  which 
is  opposed  atcXjiroj  in  Homer,  and  invocati  in  Plautus.  In 
the  glossaries  we  have,  liXnTuip,  and  ^tmvoKKiiTWQ,  invitator. 
And  so  Matt.  xxii.  3.  KaXiaai  rovg  KiKXiifiivovg,  is  to  be  un- 


derstood, and  is  an  expression  like  that  here,  iKaXtmv  tig 

TtfV  kXtIOIV. 

Ver.  11.  Bagoas,  the  eunuch,  who  had  charge  over  all 
that  he  hadi]  Bagoas  is  not  a  proper,  but  a  common  name 
for  a  eunuch,  at  least  for  the  chief  of  them ;  for  so  the 
principal  ones  were  called  among  the  Persians  and  Baby- 
lonians, according  to  Pliny,  (lib.  xiii.  4.)  Q.  Curtius  calls 
Alexander's  eunuch  Bagoas,  (lib.  x.)  Herod  also  had  one 
called  by  the  same  name.  (Joseph.  Antiq.  lib.  xvii.  3.  see 
Sulpit.  Sever.  Sac.  Hist.  lib.  ii.  in  Not.)  We  find  eunuchs 
in  vogue  among  the  Assyrians,  Babylonians,  Modes,  and 
Persians,  and  all  the  eastern  princes.  They  were  anciently 
employed  in  the  most  momentous  affairs,  all  places  of  the 
greatest  trust  being  filled  by  such.  The  term  eunuch,  there- 
fore, does  not  always  signify  a  real  one,  but  often  an  officer 
at  court,  and  near  the  king's  person.  In  the  book  of  Esther, 
i.  10.  vi.  2.  they  are  called  chamberlains,  that  served  in  the 
presence  of  the  king ;  such  as  was  Potiphar  to  the  king  of 
Egypt,  as  many  have  supposed.  To  them  the  Persian  kings 
not  only  committed  the  guard  of  their  own  persons,  (Xen. 
Cyr.  lib.  vii.)  but  likewise  the  education  of  their  children; 
it  being  a  custom  among  them  to  put  the  heir-apparent  to 
the  crown,  as  soon  as  he  was  born,  into  the  hands  of  eu- 
nuchs, under  whose  tuition  he  remained  till  he  attained  the 
seventh  year  of  his  age.  (Plato  in  Alcib.)  Formerly  they 
were  entrusted  likewise  with  the  care  of  some  favourite 
women,  and  to  watch  over  their  conduct.    Thus  Ovid, 

"  Quern  penes  est  dominam  servandi  cura  Bagoae." 

(Amor.  lib.  ii.) 

As  in  later  times  they  have  been  employed  in  seraglios. 
From  the  words,  trtiaov  tJjv  YvvaiKO  rjjv  'E/3paiav,  jj  i<m  traga 
aoi,  it  seems  probable  that  Bagoas  had  the  care  of  Judith, 
and  that  she  lodged  with  him,  or  in  his  tent. 

Ver.  12.  For  it  will  be  shame  for  our  person,  if  we  shall 
let  such  a  woman  go,  not  having  had  her  company:  for  if  we 
draw  her  not  unto  us,  she  will  laugh  us  to  scorn.]  These 
words  of  Holofemcs  are  capable  of  a  double  meaning,  and 
contain  cither  a  harmless  invitation  to  the  banquet,  and  in- 
nocent freedom  of  discourse,  or  in  a  bad  sense  they  may 
imply  an  intention  in  Holofernes  to  abuse  and  debauch 
her,  in  which  sense  ojutXew  is  often  taken  by  Lucian,  Ari- 
stotle, and  other  writers.  (See  particularly  Hist,  of  Susan- 
na, ver.  54.  58.)  The  Syriac  and  Geneva  versions  under- 
stand it  in  the  former  sense;  the  Vulgate  and  Sulpitius 
Severus  (Sacr.  Hist,  lib.'  iii.)  in  the  latter  ;  which  the  con- 
clusion of  the  verse,  and  the  context,  (see  ver.  16.)  render 
most  probable,  and  is  better  adapted  to  the  dissolute  cha- 
racter of  the  person  spoken  of,  to  say  nothing  of  the  pro- 
fession. But  what  a  mean  and  detestable  opinion  does  it 
give  us  of  Holofemes's  honour,  and  of  his  loose  and  dege- 
nerate manner  of  acting,  to  hear  him  declare,  that  it  will 
be  a  reflection  and  disgrace  to  him  not  to  have  ruined  a 
woman's  virtue  !  As  if  it  was  a  commendable  triumph,  or 
added  to  the  laurels  of  a  general,  to  glory  in  the  spoils  of 
beauty,  or  signalize  himself  by  debauching  innocence.  And 
how  degenerate  must  those  or  any  times  be,  when  rapes 
are  accounted  gallantry,  and  brutal  lust  an  accomplish- 
ment! As  virtue  wears  not  the  attire  of  a  harlot,  so  neither 
was  Judith  like  any  of  his  Assyrian  prostitutes ;  he  need- 
ed not  have  been  afraid,  if  he  did  not  draw  her,  i.  e.  as  the 
Geneva  version  has  it,  allure  her  to  him,  (hat  she  would 
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have  ridiculed  him  for  his  backwardness,  or  reproached 
him  for  coming  away  undefiled ;  for  as  she  would  not  per- 
mit indecent  freedoms,  so  neither  would  she  take  them,  nor 
act  beneath  the  unblamable  character  she  had  maintained, 
by  any  criminal  levity  of  conversation. 

Ver  13.  Then  Bagoas  said.  Let  not  this  fair  damsel  fear 
to  come  to  my  lord,  and  to  be  honoured  in  his  presence,  and 
drink  wine,  and  be  merry  with  us,  and  be  made  this  day  as 
one  of  the  daughters  of  the  Assyrians,  which  serve  in  the 
house  of  Nabuchodonosor.]  The  infamous  pander  but  too 
well  understood  his  master's  inclination  ;  he  therefore  in- 
vites her  freely  to  drink  wine,  the  great  incentive  to  lust. 
The  Persians  were  much  more  free  and  dissolute  at  their 
entertainments  than  the  other  nations  of  the  east,  who  al- 
lowed not  their  women  to  appear  at  their  banquets,  nor  to 
dine  with  them  in  public :  they  generally  ate  by  themselves 
apart,  and  did  not  affect  to  be  introduced  on  such  occa- 
sions. One  sees  in  the  book  of  Esther  how  backward 
queen  Vashti  was  to  attend  the  royal  summons,  with  what 
a  fierceness  of  spirit  she  received  the  message,  and  abso- 
lutely refused  to  go  into  the  apartment,  where  Ahasuerus 
was  dining  with  his  nobles,  (i.  12.)  In  the  history  of  the 
Hebrews,  and  that  of  the  Egyptians,  we  read  of  no  wo- 
men at  their  public  entertainments,  nor  among  the  ancient 
Greeks  ;  but  the  Persians  took  much  greater  liberties,  had 
women  promiscuously  among  their  guests,  and  were  very 
indiscreet,  according  to  many  writers,  in  their  behaviour 
and  conduct  towards  them.  (Herod,  lib.  v.  cap.  18.  Justin. 
lib.  vii.)  Even  lewd  and  infamous  women  sometimes  at- 
tended to  sing  and  dance  before  them,  and  were  afterward 
employed  in  scenes  of  wickedness.  It  is  true,  that  the  man- 
ners of  the  Persians  and  Assyrians  were  not  altogether 
alike ;  but  they  greatly  resembled  one  another,  says  Cal- 
met,  and  the  liberties  taken  with  women  by  the  one  were 
to  be  found  and  paralleled  in  the  other.  One  need  only 
read  the  life  of  Sardanapulus  to  be  convinced  of  the  dis- 
soluteness of  their  kings,  nor  have  a  stronger  proof  to  what 
abandoned  and  vile  purposes  the  daughters  of  Assyria,  who 
served  in  the  house  of  Nabuchodonosor,  were  employed, 
than  the  proposal  made  to  Judith  by  this  intriguing  eunuch. 

Ver.  14.  Then  said  Judith  unto  him,  Who  am  J,  that  I 
should  gainsay  my  lord?  Surely  whatsoever  pleaseth  him, 
I  will  do  speedily  J]  It  hath  been  objected  against  this  his- 
tory, that  the  author  of  it  makes  his  heroine  act  and  talk  in 
a  manner  not  so  well  comporting  with  that  sense  of  virtue 
and  religion  which  she  professes  to  have ;  (xi.  17.)  for 
she  seems,  from  this  verse,  as  a  woman  devoid  of  modesty, 
who  endeavoured  to  ensnare  Holofernes  in  a  sinful  amour, 
and  answered  to  the  declaration  of  a  criminal  passion,  with 
too  little  modesty  and  reserve.  To  this  it  is  answered,  by 
its  advocates,  in  favour  of  her  conduct,  that  her  answer  to 
the  eunuch's  suggestions  she  might  design  for  no  more  than 
a  common  compliment,  which  the  situation  of  her  affairs  at 
that  time  obliged  her  to  make.  She  might  perceive,  very 
likely,  the  bad  design  which  the  Assyrian  general  had  upon 
her;  but  she  did  not  think  herself  concerned  to  discover 
that  she  perceived  it.  She  pretended,  in  some  measure, 
to  be  ignorant  of  it:  and  to  pretend  an  ignorance  in  what 
is  proposed,  when  the  thing  is  faulty,  and  will  not  bear  an 
examination,  is  a  point  of  modesty  as  well  as  prudence ; 
as,  where  it  will  admit  of  a  double  construction,  there  to 
take  it  in  the  better  sense,  is  ever  reputed  an  act  of  candour 


and  good  breeding.  Let  not  this  fair  damsel  fear  (says 
the  old  pander)  to  come  to  my  lord,  to  be  honoured  in  his 
sight,  and  to  be  as  one  of  the  daughters  of  Assyria,  who 
serve  in  the  court  of  Nabuchodonosor.  How  the  daughters 
of  Assyria,  who  served  in  this  capacity,  were  used,  Judith 
very  probably  had  been  informed ;  but  since  the  eunuch 
put  it  upon  the  foot  of  a  great  favour  and  dignation  done  to 
her,  she  could  do  no  less  than  return  him  a  compliment. 
But  then  we  all  know  that  the  offers  of  service,  which 
upon  every  occasion  we  are  so  apt  to  make  to  one  another, 
and  those  expressions  of  submission  and  respect,  which  so 
commonly  pass  among  us,  are  not  to  be  taken  in  a  literal 
sense,  because  they  always  imply  a  tacit  condition.  And, 
therefore,  the  answer  which  the  historian  puts  in  Judith's 
mouth.  Surely  whatsoever  pleaseth  him,  I  will  do  speedily, 
will  fairly  admit  of  this  construction : — "  Whatever  Holo- 
fernes shall  desire  of  me,  so  far  as  is  consistent  with  my 
duty,  honour,  and  religion,  I  will  not  fail  to  do."  (See  Cal- 
met,  in  loc.  and  Stackhouse's  History  of^the  Bible,  vol.  i.) 
There  is  also  a  farther  solution  to  be  given  of  this  seeming 
forwardness  of  Judith,  that  by  her  Lord  she  might  mean 
the  Lord  God,  whom  she  had  all  along  endeavoured  to 
please  by  her  prayers,  fastings,  and  special  acts  of  faith ; 
and  might  with  good  reason  say  to  the  eunuch,  who  was 
sent  to  her  from  Holofernes,  "  Whatever  pleaseth  him  I 
will  do,  and  it  shall  be  my  joy  unto  the  day  of  my  death ;" 
and  her  meaning  might  only  be,  "  I  am  willing  to  do  what 
that  good  and  acceptable  and  perfect  will  of  God  requires 
of  me,  and  it  shall  be  the  pleasure  of  my  life  to  fulfil  it ;  as 
the  accomplishment  of  it  I  know  will  be  my  happiness  in 
this  life,  and  be  the  means  of  blessedness  in  the  other." 
The  eunuch,  indeed,  who  spoke  to  Judith  in  this  manner, 
regarded  his  master  as  the  person  whom  she  called  her 
Lord,  and  being  blinded  with  this  persuasion,  and  inter- 
preting Judith's  answer  by  the  passion  of  Holofernes,  he 
contributed  to  make  that  general  fall  into  the  snare,  which 
was  his  overthrow,  without  thinking  of  any  evil  conse- 
quence. 

Ver.  15.  And  her  maid  laid  soft  skins  on  the  ground  for 
her,  over  against  Holofernes,  that  she  might  sit  and  eat  upon 
them.l  Eie  '■o  iaOUlv  KaraKXivofiivriv'iTr^  avrwv.  It  appears, 
from  hence,  that  Judith  did  not  eat  at  the  same  table  with 
Holofernes,  but  apart  by  herself,  and  on  her  own  meats ; 
not  sitting,  as  our  version  has  it,  but  recumbent,  Kora- 
KXivo/iivn,  on  soft  skins  spread  on  the  ground,  a  custom 
among  the  ancients,  which  Homer  mentions,  II.  i.  and 
Strabo,  lib.  iii.  The  translator  of  the  LXX.  in  our  Poly- 
glot, has,  Ut  manducaret  accumbens  super  eas,  et  ingressa 
recubuit  Judith.  Junius  renders  in  like  manner.  The  Jews' 
ancient  posture  at  table  was  sitting.  Saul,  when  he  was 
king,  sat  upon  his  seat  by  the  wall.  (1  Sam.  xx.  24.)  And 
they  continued  the  posture  of  .sitting,  for  the  most  part,  in 
the  reign  of  Solomon.  (Prov.  xxiii.  1.)  At  the  feast  of 
Ahasuerus,  the  princes  lay  on  magnificent  beds,  (Esther  i.) 
as  they  did  also  at  the  banquet  Esther  made  for  the  king 
and  Haman,  (chap,  vii.)  which,  though  it  relates  only  to  the 
Persians,  yet  shews  the  antiquity  of  this  custom  of  lying  at 
meals  in  the  east:  and  after  the  Jews  had  acquaintance 
and  dealings  with  the  Babylonians,  Persians,  and  Syrians, 
little  or  no  mention  is  made  of  sitting  at  meals.  The  posture 
of  lying  at  them  sprang  first  from  luxury  and  effeminacy, 
and  as  such  it  is  mentioned  by  the  prophets ;  (Amos  vi^ 
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4.  7^  Ezek.  xxiii.  41.)  but  after  the  captivity  it  became 
more  general.  In  the  gospel-times,  beds  to  lie  on  at  their 
meals  were  common;  our  Saviour  was  on  one  of  them, 
when  Mary  Magdalen  anointed  his  feet,  and  also  when  he 
ate  the  last  supper  with  his  disciples. 

Ver.  18.  I  will  drink,  now,  my  lord,  because  my  life  is 
magnified  in  me  this  day,  more  than  all  the  days  since  I  was 
born.]  The  glory  of  which  Judith  speaks,  was  that  spring- 
ing from  the  hopes  of  victory,  which  she  entertained  over 
Holofernes,  the  person  who  aimed  to  triumph  over  her 
chastity;  a  conquest,  not  of  her  eyes,  but  the  effect  of  her 
courage ;  a  satisfaction  not  arising  from  love,  but  hatred. 
For  a  woman  so  religious,  so  attached  to  the  love  of  her 
country,  and  of  the  sanctuary  in  particular,  was,  we  may 
be  assured,  averse  to  the  addresses  of  this  alien  and  bar- 
barian, and  very  far  from  regarding  it  as  an  honour  to 
serve  and  please  him,  whose  design  was,  as  she  mentions 
in  her  prayer,  to  defile  the  sanctuary,  and  to  pollute  the  ta- 
bernacle, where  the  great  and  glorious  Name  rested,  and 
to  cast  down  the  horn  of  the  altar,  (ix.  8.)  She  could 
never  have  any  thoughts  or  inclination  to  respect  and  ho- 
nour one  so  wicked,  whom  with  such  earnestness  she  im- 
plored God  to  give  her  grace  to  despise,  and  strength  to 
subdue.  As  she  had  anticipated  victory  in  her  mind,  and 
reflected  on  it  as  a  glorious  instance  of  the  power  of  God, 
that  the  wicked  and  proud  Assyrian  should  fall  merely  by 
the  hand  of  a  woman,  she  had  reason  to  regard  that  day, 
when  she  should  cut  off  the  head  of  the  grand  adversary  of 
her  country,  as  the  most  glorious  in  her  whole  life. 

Ver.  20.  And  Holofernes  took  great  delight  in  her,  and 
drank  much  more  wine  tJuxn  he  had  drank  at  any  time  in 
one  day  since  he  was  bom.]  I  cannot  better  illustrate  this 
than  by  St.  Ambrose's  reflection  upon  it : — "  Temperantia 
virtus  est  foeminarum.  Inebriatis  vino  viris,  et  somno  se- 
pultis,  abstulit  vidua  gladium,  exseruit  manum,  bellatoris 
abscidit  caput,  per  medias  hostium  acies  intemerata  pro- 
cessit.  Advertitis  igitur  quantum  mulieribus  nocere  possit 
ebrietas,  quando  viros  vina  sic  solvunt,  ut  vincantur  a 
foeminis?  Esto  igitur  vidua  temperans;  casta  primum  a 
vino,  ut  casta  possit  esse  ab  adultero.  Nequaquam  te  ille 
tentabit,  si  vina  non  tentent.  Nam  si  Judith  bibisset,  dor- 
misset  cum  adultero.  Sed  quia  non  bibit,  hand  difficile 
ebrios  exercitus  unius  sobrietas  et  vincere  potuit,  et  elu- 
dere."    (De  Viduis.)     . 


CHAP.    XIII. 

Ver.  1.  J\OW  when  the  evening  was  come,  his  servants 
made  haste  to  depart,  and  Bagoas  shut  his  tent  without. 
Ver.  2.  And  Judith  was  left  alone  in  the  tent,  and  Holo- 
fernes lying  along  upon  his  bed;  for  he  was  filled  with  wine.] 
Coverdale's  rendering  here  seems  preferable,  as  it  sets 
this  interview  in  a  much  stronger  light ;  Now  wlien  it  was 
late  in  the  night,  his  servants  made  haste  every  man  to  his 
lodging,  and  Bagoas  shut  the  chamber-door,  and  went  his 
vjay,  for  they  were  all  overladen  with  wine :  so  was  Judith 
alone  in  the  chamber.  As  for  Holofernes  he  lay  upon  the 
bed  all  drunken,  and  of  very  drunkenness  fell  asleep. 
Here  are  many  particulars  very  observable  : — 1.  That  the 
tents  of  the  great  generals  in  the  east  were  very  spacious, 
having  several  apartments,  and  for  their  grandeur  and  mag- 


nificence not  unlike  palaces.  2.  It  is  probable  that  lamps 
were  burning  all  night  in  Holofernes's  chamber,  without 
which  Judith  could  not  have  seen  to  have  managed  and 
conducted  her  enterprise.  3.  When  it  is  here  said  that 
Bagoas  shut  the  doors  of  his  tent  without,  it  must  be  un- 
derstood with  this  reserve,  that  Judith  had  liberty  to  go 
out;  for,  to  prevent  suspicion,  she  had  the  cunning  and 
precaution  to  acquaint  Bagoas  beforehand  with  her  in- 
tention of  going  forth  that  very  night  as  on  the  preceding 
ones.  4.  Judith's  servant  is  ordered  to  wait  without,  not 
at  the  door  of  Holofernes's  tent,  as  some  expositors  would 
have  it,  that  she  might  be  ready  at  call,  and  to  give  any  no- 
tice or  assistance  that  was  necessary,  but  at  that  of  her  own 
bedchamber,  which  carried  less  suspicion  with  it.  Nor 
does  it  appear  that  she  had  acquainted  her  waiting-woman 
with  the  great  design  in  hand;  it  seems  more  probable, 
from  her  not  communicating  it  to  the  elders  of  Bethulia, 
when  she  set  out  on  this  enterprise,  that  she  kept  it  as  an 
impenetrable  secret,  wholly  in  her  own  breast,  for  fear 
of  any  discovery  or  miscarriage.  The  foregoing  circum- 
stances suggest  this  useful  reflection.  That  the  wisdom  of 
God  often  makes  even  the  vices  and  irregularities  of  men  to 
serve,  in  a  surprising  manner,  to  the  execution  of  his  own 
great  purposes.  Judith  would  never  have  been  able  to 
have  cut  off  Holofernes's  head,  if  she  had  not  been  alone 
with  him  in  his  tent,  and,  even  when  alone,  could  not  have 
accomplished  so  desperate  a  design,  if  an  excess  of  wine 
had  not  quite  stupified  and  laid  asleep  Holofernes  and  his 
officers,  so  as  not  to  be  capable  of  mistrusting  any  thing, 
much  less  to  hinder  what  she  was  about  to  effect.  One 
sees  also  by  the  event,  how  brutal  lust  and  pure  love  were 
differently  rewarded :  Judith,  inflamed  with  the  love  of  her 
country  and  its  afflicted  people,  is  transported  beyond  her- 
self at  the  thoughts  she  had  conceived  of  their  deliverance, 
and  with  great  presence  of  mind,  and  undauntedness  of 
spirit,  happily  accomplishes  it.  Holofernes,  on  the  other 
hand,  whose  intentions  were  base  and  dishonourable,  in- 
toxicated with  wine,  falls  a  sacrifice  to  his  lusts,  a  victim 
to  that  heroine  whom  he  meant  to  abuse. 

Ver.  4.  Then  Judith,  standing  by  his  bed,  said  in  her 
heart,  O  Lord  God  of  all  power,  look  at  this  present  upon 
the  works  of  mine  hands,  for  the  exaltation  of  Jerusalem.'] 
Judith  shews,  by  this  prayer,  directed  to  the  God  of  all 
power,  that  it  was  not  upon  herself,  or  her  own  manage- 
ment or  force  that  she  depended  for  success,  but  on  the  all- 
powerful  hand  of  God,  from  whom  she  expected  that  as- 
sistance which  she  stood  so  much  in  need  of  at  this  time. 
Her  prayer  seems  conceived  in  this  or  the  like  manner: — 
"  I  know  and  experience,  O  Lord,  that  in  myself  I  am  no- 
thing but  weakness,  and  incapable  to  execute  what  I  have 
undertaken ;  I  therefore  now,  in  thy  presence,  disclaim  all 
pretence  to  the  merit  or  glory  of  an  action,  which  is  far 
above  me  to  achieve ;  but  I  believe,  at  the  same  time,  and 
have  a  firm  faith  and  assurance,  that  what  I  cannot 
do  by  myself,  thou  wilt  do  in  and  by  me,  and  make  thy 
power  the  more  known  and  conspicuous,  as  the  instrument 
thou  art  pleased  to  employ  is  proportionably  weak  and  in- 
sufficient." Judith  prayed  thus,  it  is  said,  in  her  heart,  not 
that  she  had  any  fear  or  apprehension  of  being  overheard 
by  a  vocal  prayer,  as  Holofernes  was  so  insensible  and 
stupified  by  his  excessive  debauch;  but  the  expression 
denotes,  that  God,  being  a  spirit,  hears  not  the  articulate 
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sound  of  the  voice,  though  it  be  said  figuratively  to  enter 
into  his  ears,  but  has  a  particular  regard  to  the  language 
and  motion  of  the  heart. 

Ver.  6.  Then  she  came  to  the  pillar  of  the  bed  which  was 
at  Holofernes's  head,  and  took  down  his  falchion  from 
the?ice.^  IIpoaeXOoixTa  Tw  Kavovi  Trig  icXtvJie  .  .  .  KaOdXe  tov 
oKivuKriv  avTov  air'  avTov.  It  is  very  probable  that  to  kiovi, 
is  the  true  reading  here,  as  kiu)v  properly  signifies  a  pillar. 
The  acinaces  was  a  short  Persian  dagger,  according  to 
Curtius,  Herodotus.,  lib.  vii.  Horace,  Carm.  lib.  i.  manage- 
able by  a  woman's  hand.  Hence  likewise  some  have  con- 
cluded Holofernes  to  have  been  a  Persian.  It  may  be 
asked,  whether  Judith  had  any  instruments  of  death  with 
her,  as  poison  or  dagger,  &c.;  lor  it  may  seem  probable,  as 
she  went  with  a  settled  resolution  to  kill  Holofernes,  she 
was  prepared  accordingly.  To  this  it  may  be  sufficient  to 
answer,  that  she  depended  upon  finding  something  for  her 
purpose  in  the  Assyrian  general's  tent,  a  magazine  usually 
of  warlike  weapons  :  or  she  assured  herself,  that  his  own 
sword  at  least  would  be  ready  at  hand  to  complete  her 
vengeance;  in  like  manner  as  David,  when,  unarmed  in 
comparison,  he  went  forth  to  engage  the  champion  of  the 
Philistines,  made  use  of  the  uncircumcised  giant's  own 
sword  to  cut  off  his  head :  or,  like  Jael,  she  might  hope  to 
dispatch  him,  perhaps,  with  a  nail  of  the  tent ;  and  that,  as 
Sisera's,  she  might  smite  ofi"  his  head,  when  she  had  pierced 
and  stricken  through  his  temples.  (Judg.  v.  26.) 

Ver.  7.  And  approached  to  his  bed,  and  took  hold  of  the 
hair  of  his  head,  and  said.  Strengthen  me,  O  Lord  God  of 
Israel,  this  day.  Ver.  8.  And  she  smote  twice  upon  his  neck 
with  all  her  might,  and  she  took  away  his  head  from  him.'\ 
Excess  of  wine  had  made  Holofernes  not  only  sleepy  and 
drowsy,  but  even  insensible ;  by  his  not  waking  or  stirring 
during  the  whole  action,  he  seems  to  have  lost  all  sense, 
even  that  of  feeling,  which  gave  Judith  time,  who  was  not 
able  to  take  off  his  head  at  one  blow,  to  strike  a  second, 
and  to  complete  what  she  had  begun.  One  shall  hardly 
hear  or  read  of  an  instance,  where  such  a  rough  and  violent 
assault  passed  seemingly  unfelt  and  unperceived.  When 
Sisera  was  smote  by  Jael,  the  text  says,  At  her  feet  he 
bowed,  he  fell,  he  lay  down  ;  which  seems  to  import,  that  at 
the  first  stroke  he  started  and  lifted  up  his  body  (his  sleep 
being  only  occasioned  by  fatigue  and  weariness),  and 
shewed  some  sign  of  life  and  motion,  but  being  very  much 
stunned,  he  fell  down  again,  and  by  a  second  stroke  on  so 
sensible  part  (for  the  very  manner  of  the  expression  de- 
notes a  repetition  of  the  blow)  he  fell  down  dead.  Holo- 
fernes's death  was  not  quite  so  immediate,  nor  from  the 
nature  of  the  part  wounded  could  the  dire  business  be  so 
quickly  dispatched ;  but  during  the  whole  bloody  process 
of  his  decollation,  no  struggle  appears,  no  groan  is  ut- 
tered ;  he  lay,  as  it  were,  in  a  continued  coma,  or  rather 
slept,  as  it  really  proved,  the  sleep  of  death.  Herein  they 
both  agree,  that  they  fell  ingloriously  by  the  hand  of  a 
woman,  and  by  a  like  instance  of  treachery.  When  Poly- 
phemus lay  in  the  like  circumstances,  inebriated  and  in  a 
deep  sleep  with  the  copious  draughts  of  Ulysses's  generous 
wine,  the  wise  chief,  to  whom  some  god,  says  Homer,  im- 
parted courage  for  the  design,  took  the  advantage  of  his 
drowsiness  and  stupidity,  and  contrived  cunningly  the 
putting  out  his  eye,  which  alone  occasioned  such  anguish 
in  him,  that,  as  the  same  poet  says, — 


SjuepSaXfov  Se  fiiy  t^juw^tv  nepi  8'  laxe  irkprj.   (Odys.  ix.^ 

It  is  observable,  that  Virgil,  mentioning  the  same  .story  of 
the  Cyclops,  adds,  that  the  persons  who  were  engaged  in 
the  design  first  prayed  to  the  gods  to  assist  them  in  the  at- 
tempt— 

"  Nam  simul,  expletus  dapibus,  vinoque  sepultus, 
Cervicem  inflexam  posuit, — nos,  magna  precati 
Numina,  sortitique  vices,  una  undique  circum 
Fundimur,  et  telo  lumen  terebramus  acuto."  (^En.  iii.) 

The  history  of  Judith  is  so  far  similar,  that  she  had  her  re- 
venge likewise  upon  a  monster  of  cruelty,  and  prayed  to 
God  to  strengthen  her  hand  for  the  execution  of  her  design. 
With  respect  to  the  act  itself,  the  advocates  of  this  history 
justify  it  from  the  command  of  God,  Deut.  xiii.  6.  and  fol- 
lowing verses.  In  pursuance  of  this  law,  Judith,  or  any 
other  inhabitant  of  Bethulia,  inspired  with  the  like  courage 
and  magnanimity,  might  lawfully,  they  maintain,  endeavour 
to  counterplot  the  designs  of  any,  even  with  the  death  of  the 
person,  who,  in  a  hostile  manner,  should  come  not  only  to 
invade  their  civil  rights  and  liberties,  but  to  extirpate  their 
religion,  and  compel  them  by  force  of  arms  to  receive  an 
idolatrous  form  of  worship,  which  neither  they  nor  their 
fathers  knew. 

Ver.  9.  And  tumbled  his  body  down  from  the  bed.]  One 
cannot  well  guess  at  the  reason  which  induced  Judith  to 
tumble  the  dead  body  from  the  bed  upon  the  ground,  unless 
it  was  that  so  frightful  a  spectacle  might  strike  the  greater 
terror  and  consternation  in  those  that  should  behold  it,  and 
that  the  fright  and  dejection  of  spirit,  communicated  from 
one  to  another  upon  the  occasion,  might  at  length  affect  the 
Assyrian  army  in  general  for  the  loss  of  their  chief,  as  in 
reality  it  did  some  time  after,  and  occasion  their  sudden 
flight,  and  a  successful  pursuit  after  them. 

And  pulled  down  the  canopy  from  the  pillars.']  The  an- 
cients, especially  in  warm  countries,  made  the  curtains  of 
their  beds  of  a  very  fine  net- work,  which  coming  round  the 
whole  bed,  shut  them  in  in  such  a  manner  as  to  have  the  be- 
nefit of  the  air  without  the  trouble  of  flies,  which  could  not 
get  through  them.  Such  seems  to  have  been  round  the  bed 
of  Holofernes,  called  here  kwvwkuov,  and  by  the  Vulgate, 
conopeum;  which  was  a  sort  of  veil  made  in  the  form  of  a 
fine  net,  which  left  a  passage  for  the  light,  and  at  the  same 
time  kept  out  the  flies.  The  Egyptians  used  this  kind  of 
net-work  all  round  their  beds,  to  guard  against  the  incon- 
venience of  certain  flies  or  gnats,  which  are  called  Kiov(Dirig. 
The  ponds  and  marshes,  with  which  Egypt  abounded,  bred 
a  great  number  of  these  insects.  They  who  translated  the 
history  of  Judith  into  Greek,  probably  Alexandrian  Jews, 
seem  to  speak  after  their  country  manner,  when  they  say 
here,  that  Judith  pulled  down  the  conopeum  of  Holofernes's 
bed  after  she  had  cut  off  his  head. 

Ver.  11.  Then  said  Judith  afar  off  to  the  watchmen  at  the 
gate.  Open,  open  now  the  gate :  God,  even  our  God  is  with 
us,  to  shew  his  power  yet  in  Jerusalem,  and  his  forces  against 
the  enemy.]  Kal  Kparog  Kara  Toiv  t\BpCiv,  which  would  be 
better  rendered,  And  his  force  against  the  enemy,  or  his  ene- 
mies, as  the  Geneva  version  has  it.  Judith,  exulting  with 
joy  for  the  happy  success  of  her  enterprise,  is  impatient  till 
the  watchmen  open  the  gates  for  her  admittance,  that  she 
may  communicate  the  important  news  to  the  elders  of  the 
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city,  and  the  distressed  inhabitants.  It  is  observable, 
that  she  calls  to  them  afar  off,  that  she  redoubles  her 
call,  and  dwells  upon  the  name  of  her  great  and  mighty 
Deliverer.  If  we  should  suppose  Judith,  soon  after  her  en- 
trance, to  hasten  into  the  sanctuary  of  the  Lord,  there  to 
return  her  devout  thanks  in  form,  it  would  be  no  improba- 
ble supposition,  nor  disagreeable  to  her  character,  viii.  8. 
that  she  feared  God  greatly.  She  might  then  say,  in  a 
higher  and  more  exalted  sense.  Open  me  the  gates  of  righte- 
ousness, that  I  may  go  into  them,  and  give  thanks  unto  the 
Lord.  I  will  thank  thee,  for  thou  hast  lieard  me,  and  art 
become  my  salvation.  This  is  the  Lord's  doing,  and  it  is 
marvellous  in  our  eyes.    (Psal.  cxviii.  19.  21.  23.) 

Ver.  14.  Then  she  said  to  them  with  a  loud  voice.  Praise, 
praise  God,  praise  God,  for  he  hath  not  taken  away  his 
mercy  from  the  house  of  Israel.]  The  Jews,  upon  the  re- 
ceipt of  any  signal  deliverance,  used  to  repeat  the  one  hun- 
dred and  forty-seventh  Psalm.  Judith  probably  begins 
this,  the  words  of  which  are  very  applicable  to  the  occa- 
sion, particularly  ver.  1 — 3.  5 — 7.  10 — 14. 

Ver.  15.  The  Lord  hath  smitten  him  by  the  hand  of  a 
woman.]  As  Judith  perceived  within  herself  a  sort  of  in- 
spired courage  upon  the  occasion,  less  than  which  would 
not  have  conducted  her  through  such  a  desperate  and  ha- 
zardous undertaking,  she  represents  the  victory  gained 
over  Holofemes  as  the  act  of  God,  and  accordingly  calls 
upon  the  elders  of  the  city,  in  the  most  earnest  and  impor- 
tunate manner,  to  praise  God  for  his  mercy,  (ver.  14.)  One 
cannot  but  observe  here,  the  great  humility  of  Judith;  she 
doth  not  say,  /  have  smitten  him,  to  take  the  honour  of 
such  an  enterprise  to  herself  solely,  but  attributes  all  the 
success  of  the  action  to  God,  who  had  wrought  so  great 
salvation  for  Israel  by  her  heind.  Not  unlike  that  devout 
and  humble  acknowledgment  of  St.  Paul,  Yet  not  I,  but  the 
grace  of  God  that  was  with  me.  (1  Cor.  xv.  10.)  St.  Ambrose, 
among  other  instances  of  the  merit  of  this  heroine,  men- 
tions particularly  her  strong  confidence  in  God,  and  that  it 
was  the  highest  commendation  of  her  virtue  to  be  favoured 
with  the  assistance  of  God,  and  to  experience  his  loving- 
kindness  and  protection,  "  Quanta  honestatis  auctoritas, 
ut  Deum  adjntorem  pra;sumeret,  quanta  gratia  ut  inveni- 
ret?"  (DeOffic.lib.  iii.) 

Ver.  16.  As  the  Lord  liveth  that  hath  kept  me  in  my  way 
that  I  went,  my  countenance  hath  deceived  him  to  his  de- 
struction, and  yet  hath  he  not  committed  sin  with  me,  to  de- 
file and  shame  m€.]  i.e.  Though  he  was  captivated  with  my 
person,  and  intended  the  ruin  of  my  virtue,  yet  hath  he  not 
effected  his  vile  purpose  ;  I  am  free  from  the  sin  of  impu- 
rity and  uncleanness.  But  as  it  might  seem  very  difficult, 
and  almost  impossible,  that  a  single  defenceless  woman 
should  keep  her  chastity,  unattacked  and  inviolate,  in  the 
midst  of  an  army  of  lawless  barbarians,  and  even  alone, 
under  the  covert  of  night,  in  the  tent  of  so  powerful  a  ra- 
visher,  she  calls  upon  God  to  attest  her  spotless  innocence ; 
that  God  who  had  accompanied  her  in  the  way,  and 
brought  her  back  in  triumph  and  safety.  "Primus  trium- 
phus  (says  St.  Ambrose),  ejus  fuit  quod  integrum  pudorem 
de  tabemaculo  hostis  reve3?^it ;  secundus,  quod  foemina  de 
vino  reportavit  victoriam.  Non  expavit  mortis  periculum, 
sed  nee  pudoris,  quod  est  gravius  bonis  fceminis.  Non 
unius  ictum  carnificis,  sed  nee  totius  exercitus  tela  trepi- 
4avit.    Stetit  inter  cuneos  bellatorum  foemina,  inter  vic- 


tricia  arma  secura  mortis.  Quantum  ad  molem  spectat 
periculi,  moritura  processit,  quantum  ad  fidem,  dimica- 
tura."  (De  Offic.  lib.  iii.  cap.  13.)  t.  e.  Her  first  triumph 
was,  that  she  preserved  her  chastity  unspotted,  even  in  the 
tent  of  the  enemy ;  the  second,  that  she  prevailed  over  the 
temptation  and  power  of  wine.  She  feared  not  the  loss  of 
life,  nor  even  that  of  her  modesty,  which  is  of  more  value  in 
the  esteem  of  grave  and  discreet  women.  So  far  was  she  from 
being  afraid  of  mischief  from  one  ruffian,  that  she  regarded 
not  the  power  of  his  whole  army :  one  single  woman  stood 
regardless  of  fear  amidst  the  crowded  ranks  of  soldiers 
flushed  with  victory.  If  we  consider  the  greatness  of  the 
danger,  she  went  in  peril  of  her  life ;  if  her  faith  and  confi- 
dence in  God,  she  was  resolute  and  determined  at  the  ex- 
pense of  it  to  contend  for  victory. 

Ver.  19.  For  this  thy  confidence  shall  not  depart  from  the 
heart  of  men,  which  remember  the  power  of  God  for  ever.] 
i.  e.  As  long  as  mention  shall  be  made  of  God's  omnipo- 
tence, so  long  and  often  shall  they  instance  in  that  single 
act,  the  deliverance  of  his  people  by  one  single  woman, 
effected  through  the  mighty  prevalence  of  her  faith.  Or 
thus — Judith's  religious  confidence  shall  in  future  times  be 
honourably  mentioned,  as  an  instance,  how  God,  for  the 
bringing  about  his  secret  purpose,  avails  himself  of  the 
weakest  instrument,  which  is  strong  in  faith. 

Ver.  20.  And  God  turn  these  things  to  thee  for  a  per- 
petual praise,  to  visit  thee  in  good  things,  because  thou  hast 
not  spared  thy  life  for  the  affliction  of  our  nation,  but  hast 
revenged  our  ruin,  walking  a  straight  way  before  our  God.] 
The  Vulgate  has,  Sed  subvenisti  ruin<B  ante  conspectum  Dei 
nostri.  What  Ozias  here  says  to  Judith,  gives  one  a  high 
idea  of  her  who,  wrought  this  deliverance  at  this  time.  It 
seems,  say  Messieurs  of  Port-Royal,  commenting  on  this 
rendering,  as  if  God  was  angry  with  his  people,  and  was 
upon  the  point  of  delivering  them  up  to  the  fury  of  the  As- 
syrians, when  Judith,  urged  by  a  secret  impulse,  and  herein 
not  unlike  Moses,  presents  herself  before  his  throne,  and 
interposes  between  him  and  the  people  of  Israel,  to  disarm 
his  fury,  and  hinder  the  ruin  of  her  nation.  She  interposes 
with  him  in  their  behalf,  not  by  urging  any  merit  of  theirs, 
but  by  her  watchings,  fastings,  and  other  religious  austeri- 
ties; by  her  continual  prayer,  holy  confidence,  and  faith, 
and  above  all  her  profound  humility,  which  rendered  her  a 
worthy  advocate  to  apply  to,  and  prevail  with  God  to  take 
pity  on  his  people.  St.  Ambrose  sets  the  reasons  in  a 
strong  light,  which  induced  Judith  to  engage  in  an  enter- 
prise so  hazardous ;  "  Honestatis  fuit,  prohibere  ne  po- 
pulus  Dei  profanis  se  dederet,  ne  ritus  patrios  et  sacra- 
menta  proderet,  ne  sacras  virgines,  viduas  graves,  pudicas 
matronas  barbaricae  subjiceret  impuritati ;  ne  obsidionem 
deditione  solveret.  Honestatis  fuit,  se  malle  pro  omnibus 
periclitari,  ut  omnes  eximeret  periculo."    (Lib.  iii.  Offic.) 

CHAP.  XIV. 

Ver.  1.  JtMeAR  me  now,  my  brethren,  and  take  this  head, 
and  hang  it  upon  the  highest  place  of  your  walls.]  This 
was  done  to  discourage  and  cast  a  dread  upon  the  Assy- 
rians from  so  ghastly  a  sight.  Judas  Maccabeus  did  the 
like  by  Nicanor's  head  ;  he  hung  it  upon  the  tower,  an  evi- 
dent and  manifest  sign  (says  the  text)  unto  all,  of  the  help 
of  the  Lord,  2  Mace.  xv.  35.    Livy  mentions,  that  when 
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Asdrubal  was  slain,  his  head  was  flung  into  his  brother 
Hannibal's  tent,  that  the  sight  of  it  might  cast  a  damp 
upon  that  general  and  his  soldiers.  In  like  manner,  when 
the  Philistines  saw  the  head  of  their  champion  Goliath  in 
David's  hand,  they  fled,  and  were  overtaken  with  a  great 
slaughter.    (1  Sam.  xvii.  51.) 

Ver.  2.  And  so  soon  as  the  morning  shall  appear,  and  the 
sun  shall  come  forth  upon  the  earth,  take  you  every  one  his 
weapons,  and  go  forth  every  valiant  man  out  of  the  city,  as 
though  you  wotda  go  down  towards  the  watch  of  the  Assy- 
rians, but  go  not  down.  Ver.  3.  Then  shall  they  take  their 
armour,  and  shall  go  into  their  camp,  and  raise  up  the  cap- 
tains of  the  army  of  Assur,  and  they  shall  run  to  the  tent 
of  Holof ernes,  hut  shall  not  find  him:  then  fear  shall  fall 
■upon  them,  and  they  shall  flee  before  your  face.]  This  was 
a  well-concerted  scheme,  and  a  politic  contrivance :  she 
advises  not,  that  the  Hebrews  should  go  down,  and  fall  on 
the  sudden  on  the  Assyrians,  who  would  be  sure  to  repulse 
and  overcome  them,  being  much  stronger  and  far  superior 
in  number :  but  her  counsel  is,  not  to  come  in  reality  to 
blows,  but  only  to  make  a  feint  of  so  doing,  and  by  a  false 
attack  to  alarm  and  put  their  army  in  motion,  and  oblige 
them  to  run  to  Holofernes's  tent  to  receive  his  orders,  who, 
upon  seeing  their  general  lie  dead,  and  his  mangled  carcass 
upon  the  ground,  would  be  flung  into  a  panic  and  con- 
fusion, and  before  they  should  have  time,  or  be  able  to  re- 
cover themselves  from  the  consternation,  the  Israelites 
with  all  their  force  should  attack  them,  and  they  would 
flee  with  great  precipitation  and  disorder.  St.  Ambrose 
admires  Judith  for  this  stratagem,  and  extols  her  reach  of 
thought  above  her  magnanimity,  "  Nee  dexterae  tantum 
hoc  opus,  sed  majora  tropaea  sapientiae,  Nam  manu  so- 
lum Holofernem  vicit,  consilio  autem  omnem  hostium  vicit 
exercitum.  Suspenso  enim  Holofernis  capite,  quod  viro- 
rum  non  potuit  excogitari  consilio,  suorum  erexit  animos, 
hostium  fregit,  suos  pudore  excitans,  hostes  quoque  ter- 
rore  percellens,  eoque  caesi  sunt  et  fugati :"  (lib.  yi.  de 
Viduis.)  i.  e.  The  victory  which  Judith  gained  was  not  so 
much  an  instance  of  her  courage  as  of  her  wisdom.  By 
her  hand  she  triumphed  over  Holofemes  only,  but  by  her 
counsel  over  the  whole  army  of  the  Assyrians,  by  hanging 
up  Holofernes's  head  ;  by  an  expedient,  which  not  even  the 
elders  of  the  city  thought  of,  she  as  much  exalted  the  spirits 
of  the  besieged,  as  she  depressed  those  of  the  enemy.  By 
the  sight  of  this  trophy  she  shamed  her  own  people  into 
courage,  as  she  cast  a  dread  and  horror  upon  the  besiegers 
by  so  shocking  a  spectacle :  and  her  stratagem  had  the 
desired  eflect;  for,  through  the  power  of  it,  they  fled,  and 
were  cut  to  pieces. 

Ver.  5.  But  before  you  do  these  things,  call  me  Achior 
the  Ammonite,  that  he  may  see  and  know  him  that  despised 
the  house  of  Israel,  and  that  sent  him  to  us,  as  it  were  to  his 
death.]  The  Vulgate  places  this  almost  at  the  end  of  the 
last  chapter.  One  is  surprised  to  find,  since  it  is  said, 
xiii.  13.  that  all,  both  small  and  great,  ran  together  to  meet 
Judith  at  her  return,  that  Achior  still  continued  in  Ozias's 
bouse  a  stranger  to  it,  and  came  not  among  the  rest  to  con- 
gratulate her  arrival,  till  he  was  sent  for;  as  he  seems 
equally  interested  and  concerned  to  know  this  important 
news,  it  does  not  appear  what  should  detain  him  at  a  time 
when  all  others  hastened  where  Judith  was.  It  is  probable 
that  Achior  had  not  yet  his  entire  liberty,  and  that  he  was 
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in  some  sort  watched,  till  they  saw  the  success  of  Judith's 
expedition ;  or  perhaps,  as  her  return  was  in  the  night, 
Achior  might  be  asleep,  and  not  instantly  informed  of  it. 
Whatever  was  the  cause,  it  was  highly  reasonable  to  ac- 
quaint him  with  it,  to  free  him  from  inquietude  and  fear, 
whom  the  proud  Holofernes  threatened  to  kill,  when  he 
took  Bethulia,  because  he  had  so  much  extolled  the  al- 
mighty power  of  the  God  of  Israel.  And  therefore  Judith 
was  kind  in  remembering  him,  and  insisting,  that  before 
they  went  forth  out  of  the  city,  they  should  fetch  Achior  to 
her,  that  she  might  give  him  the  pleasure  to  hear  that  the 
tyrant  who  threatened  his  life  was  through  her  means  now 
no  more.  Particular  favour  also  might  be  shewed  to 
Achior,  because  he  difi'ered  so  much  in  temper  and  be- 
haviour from  the  rest  of  his  countrymen  ;  for  it  was  true  of 
the  Ammonites,  as  well  as  of  the  Moabites  and  Edomites, 
that  though  they  were  related  in  blood  to  the  Jews,  yet 
they  bore  a  constant  hatred  towards  them,  which  they  took 
all  opportunities  to  shew,  when  the  Jews  were  under  any 
distress:  and  therefore  Achior's  interesting  himself  in  their 
behalf,  in  the  time  of  their  distress,  at  the  peril  of  his  own 
life,  was  the  more  remarkable,  and  on  that  account  he 
claimed  the  more  notice  and  favour, 

Ver.  6.  Then  they  called  Achior  out  of  the  house  of 
Ozias,  and  when  he  ivas  come,  and  saw  the  head  of  Holo- 
fernes in  a  man's  hand  in  the  assembly  of  the  people,  he  fell 
down  on  his  face,  and  his  spirit  failed.]  The  sight  of  the  se- 
vered and  bleeding  head  of  him  who  had  threatened  his 
life,  the  surprise  of  an  event  so  great  and  unexpected,  and 
the  joy  to  see  himself  thus  delivered  in  an  instant  from  the 
cruel  death  which  awaited  him,  if  Bethulia  had  been  taken, 
these  meeting  together,  occasioned  within  him  such  a  dis- 
order and  confusion  of  spirits,  as  quite  to  overset  him. 
"  So  pious  souls  are  afl'ected  (say  Messieurs  of  Port- 
Royal,  who  often  allegorize  part  of  this  history),  from  con- 
sidering, that  Jesus  Christ,  the  seed  of  the  woman,  has 
bruised  the  serpent's  head,  has  delivered  them  from  the 
wrath  to  come,  and  wrought  for  them  so  wonderful  a 
salvation.  The  thoughts  of  their  deliverance  fill  them 
with  holy  raptures ;  like  St.  Paul,  they  are,  as  it  were,  in 
an  ecstacy,  caught  up  into  the  third  heaven,  and  can 
scarce  tell  whether  they  are  in  or  out  of  the  body."  (Com. 
in  loc.) 

Ver.  10.  And  when  Achior  had  seen  all  that  the  God  of 
Israel  had  done,  he  believed  in  God  greatly,  and  circumcised 
the  flesh  of  his  foreskin,  and  was  joined  unto  the  house  of 
Israel  unto  this  day.^  i.  e.  He  became  a  Jew,  and  his  de- 
scendants continued  so ;  for  being  circumcised,  and  be- 
coming a  Jew,  were  synonymous  terms.  Thus  what  our 
translators  render,  Esth.  viii.  17.  Many  of  the  people  of  the 
land  became  Jews,  according  to  the  LXX.  is,  ttoXXoi  twv 
iOvwv  TTcpitTt/iovTo,  KOI  'lovSat^oi',  were  circumcised,  and 
conformed  to  the  Jewish  rites  and  customs.  It  should- 
seem  from  the  text,  as  if  Achior  circumcised  himself,  and 
at  that  instant;  but  it  is  more  probable,  that  this  was  done 
by  the  proper  minister  of  circumcision,  and  not  till  after 
the  victory  was  gained  over  the  Assyrians.  It  also  seems 
to  intimate,  at  least  according  to  the  rendering  of  the  Vul- 
gate, and  1  think  it  is  likewise  countenanced  by  the  Greek, 
that  Achior  was  induced  to  believe  in  God  greatly,  from 
seeing  and  admiring  this  instance  of  his  power ;  but  does 
not  the  zealous  manner  in  which  he  delivered  himself  be" 
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fore  Holofernes  and  his  chief  officers,  (chap,  v.)  and  his 
noble  declaration  of  the  greatness  and  majesty  of  God,  his 
strict  justice  and  impartial  goodness  in  all  his  dealings 
with  his  people,  give  us  reason  to  think,  that  he  believed 
in  God  long  before  ?  The  truth  is,  Achior  hitherto  regarded 
the  God  of  the  Jews  as  a  local  Deity  only;  as  the  God  or 
protector  of  one  particular  people ;  he  doubted  not  of  his 
power,  and  the  miracles  which  he  had  done  for  his  people 
Israel,  but  he  still  continued,  according  to  the  custom  and 
mode  of  his  nation,  a  worshipper  of  Moloch,  or  Milcom, 
and  an  observer  of  his  abominable  and  superstitions  rites. 
The  elders  of  Bethulia,  when  they  received  him  into  the 
city,  probably  instructed  him  better,  and  gave  him  the 
choice  of  being  either  a  proselyte  of  the  gate,  or  a  prose- 
lyte of  justice.  Upon  seeing  this  farther  evidence  of  God's 
power  in  behalf  of  his  chosen,  exerted  by  Judith's  hand, 
and  the  proud  leader  of  the  Assyrians,  for  his  blasphemy 
and  contemptuous  defiance,  so  exemplarily  punished  by 
him,  he  received  circumcision,  the  initiatory  rite  into  the  true 
religion,  and  proved  the  sincerity  of  his  inward  belief,  by 
outwardly  submitting  to  this  ceremony.  But  still  as  an 
Ammonite,  he  was  not  entitled  to  any  of  the  privileges 
usually  allowed  to  a  proselyte  of  justice,  which  makes  his 
faith  the  more  conspicuous  and  remarkable,  as  he  was  now 
joined  to  a  people  despised,  and  embraced  a  religion, 
w^here  he  could  not  expect  or  hope  for,  either  for  himself  or 
his  descendants,  any  temporal  advantages,  belonging  to  the 
Jewish  people.  And  hence  we  may  satisfy  an  objection 
which  naturally  offers  itself  from  this  place,  viz.  how 
Achior,  being  an  Ammonite,  could  be  joined  unto  the  house 
of  Israel,  since  the  law  expressly  says,  Deut.  xxiii.  3.  that 
no  Ammonite  or  Moahite  shall  enter  the  congregation  of  the 
Lord  for  ever,  even  to  the  tenth  generation.  But  this  pro- 
hibition is  not  to  be  understood  strictly  and  literally,  since 
it  is  agreed  on  all  hands,  that  neither  a  Moabite,  or  Am- 
monite, or  even  a  Canaanite,  were  hereby  incapable  of  be- 
coming converts  or  proselytes  to  Judaism,  and  entering 
thereby  into  the  congregation  of  the  Lord :  the  intention  of 
this  negative  precept  was  only  to  hinder  such  from  ever 
partaking  of  the  Jewish  privileges,  prerogatives,  dignities, 
places,  preferments,  or  other  temporal  emoluments ;  and  it 
does  not  appear  from  the  story,  that  Achior  was  so  fully 
received  among  the  Jews,  as  to  be  admitted  to  partake  of 
any,  or  all  of  the  privileges  and  advantages  of  that  people  : 
though  Aquinas  and  some  others  have  maintained,  that  the 
rigour  of  this  law  was  dispensed  with  in  favour  of  Achior, 
on  account  of  his  signal  profession  and  acknowledgment  of 
God's  power  and  providence  before  Holofernes.  The  like 
difficulty  has  been  started  with  respect  to  Ruth,  who  be- 
ing a  Moabitish  woman,  and  married  to  Boaz,  became  a 
Jewess.  But  here  the  case  is  still  clearer,  as  that  law  in 
Deuteronomy  affected  not  women,  who  might  from  any  na- 
tion be  admitted  proselytes,  and  by  reason  of  their  sex  were 
incapacitated  from  aspiring  to  or  enjoying  any  dignities, 
prerogatives,  or  emoluments. 

Ver.  13.  Waken  now  our  Lord,  for  the  slaves  have  been 
bold  to  come  down  against  us  to  battle,  that  they  may  be 
utterly  destroyed.]  The  appellation  of  slaves  is  disgraceful ; 
but  the  Vulgate  speaks  of  them  as  contemptibly  when  it 
renders,  Egressi  mures  de  cavemis  suis,  ausi  sunt  provocare 
nos  ad  pnelium.  And  probably  it  spake  of  them  as  such, 
from  the  fastnesses  in  which  they  secured  themselves,  and 


as  appearing  very  diminutive  on  the  top  of  so  high  a  moun- 
tain to  those  in  the  plain. 

Ver.  14.  For  he  thought  that  he  had  slept  with  Judith.] 
This  is  expressed  with  great  decency,  though  an  impure 
sense  is  intended :  "Yirvog  is  often  used  for  concubitus  by 
the  Hellenist  Jews  and  other  writers.  (See  Wisd.  iv.  6. 
vii.  2.  with  the  notes  on  those  passages.)  Terentius  Chris- 
tianus  renders  it  not  improperly.  Nunc  imperator  noster  in 
amore  est  totus. 

Ver.  15.  But  because  none  answered,  he  opened  it,  and 
went  into  the  bedchamber.]  By  the  description  of  Holofer- 
nes's  tent  it  seems  rather  to  have  been  a  pavilion,  which 
was  generally  built  with  long  palisadoes  made  of  fir,  the 
top  of  it  covered  with  reeds,  and  the  inside  divided  into 
several  apartments,  as  this  is  described  to  be.  Thus  Achil- 
les, in  Homer,  had  his  auXij  fityakx},  or  great  hall,  and  behind 
it  were  lodging-rooms.  So  again,  II.  ix.  Phoenix  has  a  bed 
prepared  for  him  in  one  apartment,  Patroclus  has  another 
for  himself  and  his  captive  Iphis,  and  Achilles  had  a  third 
for  himself  and  his  mistress  Diomeda.  Such  fixed  tents 
were  not  used  in  common  marches,  but  only  during  the 
time  of  sieges,  when  their  long  stay  in  one  place  made  it 
necessary  to  build  such  tents.  At  other  times  they  lay  in 
the  open  air,  their  spears  standing  upright  to  be  ready 
upon  any  alarm,  and  generally  with  the  hides  of  beasts 
spread  on  the  ground  instead  of  a  bed. 

Ver.  18.  These  slaves  Jiave  dealt  very  treacherously.]  'H0£- 
■n'lKaaiv  ol  SovXoi.  This  expression  seems  to  be  a  kind  of 
stated  form,  the  form  of  a  cry  intimating  sedition.  Like 
that  1  Sam.  xiii.  3.  which  the  LXX.  it  is  observable,  ren- 
der by  the  expression  here  used,  r)^iri}Kaaiv  ol  dovXoi,  though 
our  version  in  that  place  renders  it,  Ist  the  Hebrews  hear 
— a  form  likewise  in  use  among  the  Jews  to  bespeak  at- 
tention. 

One  woman  of  the  Hebrews  hath  brought  shame  upon  the 
house  of  king  Nabuchodonosor:  for,  behold,  Holofernes  lieth 
upon  the  ground  without  a  head.]  To  overcome  the  captain 
or  general  of  the  hostile  host  personally,  and  by  one's  own 
hand,  was  the  highest  point  of  military  glory,  and  such  as 
no  more  than  three  of  their  heroes  had  ever  gained,  from 
the  foundation  of  the  Jewish  commonwealth.  In  this  ac- 
tion of  Judith's,  personal  prowess  and  great  bodily  strength, 
which  are  made  essential  ingredients  to  complete  the  cha- 
racter of  a  great  hero,  were  supplied  and  compensated  by 
fineness  of  stratagem,  artifice  well  conducted,  and  a  reso- 
lution not  to  be  shaken.  And  the  renown  arising  from  this 
action  was  the  greater,  as  being  done  by  the  hands  of  a 
woman,  and  therefore  reflected  the  more  disgrace  upon  the 
house  of  king  Nabuchodonosor.  And  well  may  she  be 
said  to  have  saved  her  country,  and  destroyed  its  enemies; 
because  to  vanquish  the  general  himself,  whose  presence 
and  bravery  were  the  support  of  his  troops,  was  in  effect 
to  dismay  and  to  defeat  his  forces,  as  experience  proved. 

CHAP.  XV. 

Ver.  2.  JjLND  fear  and  trembling  fell  upon  them,  so  that 
tliere  was  no  man  that  durst  abide  in  the  sight  of  his  neigh- 
bour; but  rushing  out  all  together,  they  fled  into  every  way 
of  the  plain,  and  of  the  hill-country.]  One  can  hardly  look 
upon  the  fright  which  seized  the  Assyrians  as  merely  na- 
tural; for  allowing  it  possible,  that  an  army  may  ou  the 
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report  of  the  sudden  death  of  its  general,  be  affected  with 
great  surprise  and  consternation,  and  that  it  may  be  in- 
creased by  the  reflection  on  the  manner  of  it,  and  especially 
by  the  discouraging  sight  of  his  head  hung  out  to  public 
view,  yet,  as  there  are  always  experienced  commanders 
ready  to  supply  the  place  of  the  deceased  chief,  and  as 
they  knew  the  condition  of  the  besieged  to  be  so  despe- 
rate, for  want  of  water,  as  to  be  obliged  to  surrender  within 
a  very  few  days,  one  would  think,  that  such  an  accident 
happening  to  one  man,  though  a  principal  person  indeed, 
could  not  have  affected  the  whole  host  in  such  a  manner, 
as  not  only  to  break  up  the  siege  ingloriously,  but  to  flee 
with  the  utmost  precipitation.  And  it  is  yet  more  imac- 
countable  to  see  so  formidable  an  army  pursued  and  cut 
to  pieces,  by  a  people  famished  and  weakened  for  want  of 
necessaries,  whom  just  before  they  looked  upon  with  the 
utmost  contempt.  It  is  therefore  not  improbable,  sup- 
posing the  truth  of  this  history,  that  God  cast  upon  them  a 
supernatural  panic,  as  he  once  confounded  with  a  sudden 
fear  the  host  of  the  Syrians ;  (2  Kings  vii.  6.)  and  that,  to 
humble  their  pride  and  presumption,  he  took  from  them  the 
spirit  both  of  counsel  and  of  courage,  for  they  seem  not  to 
have  deliberated  what  to  do,  or  what  course  to  take,  but,  like 
sheep  scattered  and  dispersed,they  fled  before  the  Hebrews. 

Ver.5.  Now  when  the  children  of  Israel  heard  if,  they  all 
fell  upon  them  with  one  consent,  and  slew  them  unto  Chobai, 
&c.]  This  overthrow  of  the  Assyrian  host  may  seem  the 
more  probable,  as  they  fled  without  order,  in  different  and 
unknown  ways,  and  through  an  enemy's  country,  who  hav- 
ing notice  of  what  had  happened,  lay  in  wait  for  their  com- 
ing, and  slew  such  as  fell  into  their  hands.  The  event  re- 
minds one  of  Gideon's  success  in  slaying  a  hundred  thou- 
sand of  the  Midianites,  by  so  small  a  company  as  three 
hundred  only:  and  the  description  in  the  book  of  Judges, 
vii.  21 — 25.  of  their  flight,  the  pursuit,  the  dispatching 
messengers  throughout  all  Mount  Ephraim  to  intercept 
them,  and  their  final  overthrow  in  consequence  of  it,  very 
much  resembles  the  account  here.  Messieurs  of  Port- 
Royal  have  a  fine  and  pertinent  reflection  upon  this  defeat 
of  the  Assyrians :  "  Let  none  presumptuously  assure  him- 
self of  success,  on  account  of  the  number  of  his  forces, 
when  he  considers  that  the  proud  Holofernes,  who  had  the 
vanity  to  tell  Achior  that  he  knew  no  other  God  but  Na- 
buchodonosor,  and  that  he  would  destroy  all  the  Jews  as 
one  man,  fell  himself  by  the  hands  of  a  woman;  and  his 
great  and  very  numerous  army  itself,  fled  like  one  man 
before  the  face  of  those  very  Jews  whom  he  so  cruelly 
threatened.  Nor  let  the  meanest  at  any  time  be  discou- 
raged, or  fall  into  despair,  at  the  sight  of  insulting  enemies, 
how  formidable  soever  they  may  appear,  when  he  reflects 
upon  the  unexpected  and  miraculous  deliverance  which 
the  weak  hand  of  Judith,  strengthened  by  the  all-powerful 
one  of  God,  procured  for  the  children  of  her  people." 
(Com.  in  loc.) 

Ver.  8.  Then  Joacim  the  high-priest,  and  the  ancients  of 
the  children  of  Israel,  that  dwelt  in  Jerusalem,  came  to  be- 
hold the  good  things  that  God  had  shelved  to  Israel.]  Our 
version  here,  with  the  Vulgate,  follows  the  Roman  edition, 
which  has,  tov  ^taaatr^at  to.  ayadd.  The  Complut.  Aid.  and 
some  others  have,  tou  ^t/uXMaai  ra  ayaOd.  Grotius  prefers 
the  latter ;  and  his  exposition  of  the  place  is,  that  the  an- 
cients of  Jerusalem  came  to  be  certified  of  the  truth  of  the 


good  news :  but  were  they  not  before  assured  of  this  by 
messengers  dispatched  thither  on  purpose,  or  by  the  men 
that  told  them  what  things  were  done  in  the  eamp  of 
their  enemies,  ver.  5.?  Nor  is  the  sense  of  the  Geneva  ver- 
sion, which  follows  the  same  reading,  sufliciently  clear ; 
viz.  that  the  ancients  of  the  children  of  Israel  that  dwelt 
in  Jerusalem  came  to  confirm  the  benefits  that  God  had 
shewed  to  Israel.  The  meaning  seems  rather  to  be,  and 
the  passage  would  thereby  be  more  intelligible,  that  the 
ancients  of  the  people,  or  judges  at  Jerusalem  (for  the 
Sanhedrin,  of  which  some  expound  it,  possibly  might  not 
be  in  being  at  this  time,  as  its  institution  is  generally  thought 
to  be  after  the  return  from  the  captivity),  sent  a  solemn  de- 
putation of  the  principal  persons  in  authority,  to  compli- 
ment Judith  upon  the  success  of  an  enterprise  so  wonder- 
ful, to  testify  in  her  presence  the  grateful  sense  which  they 
had  of  the  extraordinary  service  done  to  all  Israel,  emd  to 
Jerusalem  in  particular,  by  destroying  the  common  enemy, 
and  putting  the  Assyrian  army  to  flight ;  and  their  public 
acknowledgment  of  God's  loving-kindness  and  mercy  to 
their  whole  nation,  and  to  improve  withal  the  advantage 
gained  by  Judith,  and  settle  upon  a  sure  and  lasting  found- 
ation the  quiet  and  safety  she  had  procured  for  them.  And 
from  the  account  in  the  last  verse  of  this  history,  that  there 
was  none  that  made  Israel  any  more  afraid  in  the  days  of 
Judith,  nor  a  long  time  after,  it  appears,  that  they  fixed  the 
public  repose  upon  a  firm  basis. 

Ver.  10.  Blessed  art  thou  of  the  Almighty  Lord  for  ever- 
more.] In  like  manner  Deborah  the  prophetess  called  Jael 
blessed  among  women,  for  the  like  fact  committed  on  Sisera, 
Judg.  V.  24. 

Ver.  11.  And  the  people  spoiled  the  camp  the  space  of  thirty 
days.]  The  Syriac  has  only  three  days  instead  of  thirty,  as 
the  Greek  and  Vulgate  have  it.  It  may  be  alleged  in  de- 
fence of  this  reading,  that  the  camp  of  the  Assyrians  was 
doubtless  very  large,  of  great  circuit  and  extent,  detach- 
ments of  it  being  differently  distributed  on  the  mountains, 
or  distant  parts  of  the  plain,  for  the  greater  convenience  of 
subsisting  so  great  an  army,  and  therefore  must  require  no 
little  time  to  go  through  and  plunder  it.  The  camp  itself 
indeed  might  be  plundered  in  less  time  than  a  month,  but 
it  may  be  supposed  that  the  people  continued  for  the  whole 
thirty  days  to  ransack,  and  constantly  to  find  some  things 
which  escaped  former  searchers;  it  is  probable  the  first 
that  went  out  in  quest  of  the  spoil  did  it  in  a  hurry  and 
with  precipitation.  On  such  occasions,  where  variety  of- 
fers, people  are  wont  to  take  only  what  strikes  them  most, 
and  to  leave  many  things,  which  afterward  are  gathered 
with  more  exactness  and  care  when  the  plenty  is  not  so 
great  and  the  hurry  not  so  pressing.  Or  the  meaning  per- 
haps may  be,  that  a  whole  month  passed  before  a  division 
and  distribution  was  made  of  the  whole  spoil ;  it  might  take 
up  the  greater  part  of  that  time  before  all  the  plunder  could 
be  brought  into  Bethulia,  to  be  faithfully  and  equally  dis- 
tributed among  the  people,  according  to  the  rules  of  war, 
and  prescription  of  the  law,  mentioned  Numb.  xxxi.  27. 
1  Sam.  XXX.  24,  25. 

And  they  gave  unto  Judith  Holofernes  s  tent,  and  all  his 
plate,  and  beds,  and  vessels,  and  all  his  stuff.]  The  Syriac 
has,  Tabernaculum  et  ledum  ejus,  jumenta,  et  universum  in- 
strumentum  ejus.  In  dividing  the  spoils  taken  from  an 
enemy,  the  person  who  chiefly  conducted  the  enterpri.se  had 
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always  a  more  particular  and  larger  share.  Some  rich  pre- 
sent was  also  sot  apart  to  the  Lord,  and  consecrated  in  his 
temple.  (See  xvi.  19.)  What  remained  was  usually  divided 
among  the  soldiers,  as  well  those  that  guarded  the  camp  as 
those  that  were  actually  in  the  battle.  Judas  Maccabeus 
gave  a  portion  to  the  maimed,  the  widows  and  orphans,  of 
the  spoils  taken  from  Nicanor,  and  the  residue  was  divided. 
(2  Mace.  viii.  28.) 

Ver.  12.  And  she  took  branches  in  her  hand,  and  gave  also 
to  the  women  that  were  ivith  /ter.]  Q{)Qaovg.  The  thyrsus 
was  a  sort  of  spear  twisted  about  with  ivy,  used  in  the  mys- 
teries and  triumphs  of  Bacchus.  It  is  probable  the  Jews 
borrowed  this,  as  they  did  many  other  customs,  from  the 
heathens,  and  applied  it  to  their  feasts  of  tabernacles  and 
other  solemn  occasions.  Boughs  were  made  use  of  by  both 
of  them,  to  adorn  and  set  off  the  pomp  of  their  solemn  pro- 
cessions, and  as  public  ensigns  of  triumph.  When  Judas 
Maccabeus  had  cleansed  the  temple  from  the  pollutions 
which  Antiochus  Epiphanes  brought  into  it,  all  the  people, 
to  do  him  honour  and  to  express  their  own  joy,  carried 
branches  or  boughs  in  processions,  (2  Mace.  x.  7.)  and  sang 
psalms  unto  him  that  had  given  them  good  success  in  cleans- 
ing the  holy  place. 

Ver.  13.  And  they  put  a  garland  of  olive  upon  her,  and 
her  maid  that  was  with  her.']  Crowns,  and  particularly  those 
made  of  olive  twigs,  were  very  rare,  especially  for  women. 
This  is  the  only  instance  one  meets  with,  says  Calmet, 
among  the  Hebrews ;  but  nothing  was  more  proper  to  grace 
■Judith's  triumph  than  such  a  crown.  The  olive  was  a  tree 
in  much  esteem  among  the  ancients,  and  its  boughs  used 
on  certain  festival  occasions;  it  was  also  made  by  them  an 
emblem  of  peace,  and  as  such  now  very  pertinently  applied 
to  distinguish  and  adorn  her  who  was  the  happy  procurer 
of  it.  Pliny  mentions  the  honour  paid  to  it  by  the  Ro- 
mans, "  Oleae  honorem  Romana  majestas  magnum  tribuit, 
tui-mas  equitum  Idibus  Juliis  ex  eis  coronando,  item  mino- 
ribus  triumphis  ovantes."  (Lib.  xv.  cap.  4.)  And  among 
the  Greeks,  the  reward  of  the  conquerors  at  certain  games 
was  a  crown  made  of  olive.  (Alex,  ab  Alex.  Gen.  Dier. 
lib.  v.  cap.  8.) 


CHAP.  XVI. 

Ver.  1.  JLlL  the  people  sang  after  her.]  The  way  of  sing- 
ing alternately,  or  for  the  people  to  join  in  the  chorus,  and 
sing  the  aKpoTtXtina,  or  ends  of  the  verses  which  the  Psaltte 
began,  was  a  very  common  and  ancient  practice ;  see  Exod. 
XV.  21.  where,  after  the  children  of  Israel  had  passed  the 
Red  Sea,  Moses  and  the  men  sang  a  song  unto  the  Lord, 
and  Miriam  the  prophetess,  with  all  the  women,  joined  in 
the  chorus.  (Exod.  xv.  20,  21.)  So,  after  David's  victory 
over  Goliath,  the  general  chorus  of  the  women  was  this, 
Saul  has  slain  his  thousands,  and  David  his  ten  thousands. 
(1  Sam.  xviii.  6,  7.)  And  in  the  ceremonies  used  on  the 
passage  of  the  ark  from  one  place  to  another,  the  chorus  is 
generally  thought  to  have  been.  For  his  mercy  endurethfor 
ever.  (Psal.  cxxxvi.)  Calmet  thinks  this  song  of  thanksgiv- 
ing was  composed  extempore  by  Judith,  animated  and  in- 
spired by  the  Spirit  of  God  ;  and  that  the  people  replied  in 
the  measure  she  began,  and  joined  together  in  the  chorus. 
Others  are  of  opinion,  that  this  was  sung  publicly  in  the 


temple  at  Jerusalem,  when  Judith  went  thither  to  offer  the 
trophies  of  her  victory  to  the  Lord,  carrying  with  hor  the 
head  of  Holofemes  in  triumph. 

Ver.  3.  For  God  breaketh  the  battles.]  Judith,  in  her 
prayer  to  God,  chap.  ix.  to  throw  down  the  strength  of  the 
Assyrians  by  his  power,  and  bring  doivn  by  his  wrath  the 
forces  of  them  that  were  exalted  with  horse  and  man,  who 
gloried  in  the  strength  of  their  footmen,  and  trusted  in  shield 
and  spear,  and  bow,  and  sling,  uses  this  very  expression. 
Thou  art  the  Lord  that  breakest  the  battles,  the  Lord  is  thy 
name.  And  very  properly  does  she  here,  when  her  prayer 
was  answered,  and  she  had  obtained  her  request,  repeat  it, 
and  expatiate,  with  great  pleasure  and  thankfulness,  upon 
his  almighty  power  and  mercy,  shewed  to  her  amongst  the 
camps,  and  in  the  midst  of  the  people,  who  threatened  to  de- 
stroy their  borders.  The  Jews,  to  exalt  the  almighty  power 
and  majesty  of  their  God,  sometimes  describe  him  as  going 
forth  like  a  mighty  man  of  war,  armed  with  a  sword  to  take 
vengeance  of  his  enemies ;  sometimes  as  the  God  of  the 
armies  of  Israel  in  particular,  and  sometimes  as  the  Lord 
of  hosts  in  general.  The  Vulgate  furnishes  us  with  a  new 
and  not  improper  sense  of  the  remainder  of  the  verse.  Qui 
posuit  castra  sua  in  medio  populi  sui,  ut  eriperet  nos  de  manu 
omnium  inimicorum;  i.e.  his  ministering  spirits  watched  over 
the  Israelites,  and  procured  their  deliverance,  by  striking 
a  panic  into  the  hearts  of  the  Assyrians,  and  occasioning 
their  flight. 

Ver.  4.  Assurcame  out  of  the  mountains  from  the  north.] 
Though  Assyria  and  the  other  provinces  beyond  Euphra- 
tes were  not  directly  north  of  Judea,  the  prophets  not- 
withstanding usually  describe  them  by  the  north.  (See  Isa. 
xiv.  13.  31.  xli.  25.  Jer.  i.  13—15.  iii.  12—18.  Ezek.  i.  4. 
viii.  3,  &c.)  It  seems  to  be,  because  the  people  beyond  Eu- 
phrates came  into  Judea  by  the  defiles  of  the  mountains 
of  Libanus  and  Hermon,  which  are  north  of  Judea :  the 
way  through  Arabia  Deserta,  which  was  the  direct  and 
shortest  way,  was  impassable  for  an  army,  as  having  neither 
water,  nor  wood,  nor  forage  of  any  sort,  nor  any  villages. 

He  came  with  ten  thousands  of  his  army,  the  multitude 
whereof  stopped  the  torrents.]  The  Jews  often  confound  the 
torrents  with  the  valleys  through  which  they  pass,  the  same 
word  ^nj,  with  them  signifying  both ;  and  so  the  sense  here 
may  be,  that  the  Assyrian  army  covered  all  the  valleys. 
The  Greek  seems  to  imply,  that  they  maliciously  stopped 
up  and  spoiled  all  the  springs,  wherever  they  came,  that 
the  inhabitants  and  their  cattle  might  perish  with  thirst. 
Or  the  meaning  may  rather  be,  that  through  the  great  num- 
ber of  their  forces,  they  had  drained  and  exhausted  all  the 
torrents,  as  Sennacherib  boasted,  that  he  had  dried  up  all 
the  rivers  of  besieged  places.  (2  Kings  xix.  24.)  The  like  is 
mentioned  of  Xerxes's  army,  Juven.  Sat.  x.  Herod,  lib. 
vii.  cap.  108, 109. 

Ver.  G.  The  Almighty  Lord  hath  disappointed  him  by  the 
hand  of  a  ~'!oman.]  He  who  had  defied  the  God  of  Israel,  and 
had  threatened  to  destroy  his  people,  as  one  man,  iguomini- 
ously  falls  by  the  hand  of  a  woman.  In  the  like  disgraceful 
manner,  Sisera,  who  was  determined  to  destroy  the  children 
of  Israel  utterly,  was  given  up  into  the  hands  of  a  woman, 
who  slew  him  with  a  nail,  and  the  workman's  hammer. 
(Judg.  iv.21.)  Dying  by  the  hand  of  a  woman,  was  reckoned 
so  ignominious,  that  Abimelech,  being  wounded  by  the 
hand  of  a  woman,  desired  his  armour-bearer  to  save  his 
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honour,  and  thrust  him  through  with  his  sword,  lest  it  might 
be  said,  that  a  woman  had  slain  him.  (Judg.  ix.  54.) 

Ver.  7.  Neither  did  the  sons  of  the  Titans  smite  him .  . .] 
Some  have  formed  an  objection  from  this  term  as  taken 
from  the  heathen  poets ;  but  have  not  some  of  the  inspired 
writers  borrowed  words  and  even  sentences  from  the  poets, 
especially  St.  Paul  and  St.  James?  And  why  is  this  word 
more  to  be  condemned  than  the  name  giant,  which  is  as 
poetical  as  that  of  Titan?  for  giants  are  supposed  to  be  so 
called,  quasi  ytiyivclc,  or  earth-born,  according  to  poetical 
fiction :  it  seems  to  be  used  here  only  to  vary  the  expres- 
sion. The  LXX.  and  Vulgate  have  taken  the  same  liberty, 
and  particularly  in  the  book  of  Job,  by  inserting  the  names 
of  the  Pleiades,  Hyades,  Orion,  Arcturus,  Amalthea,  &c. 
(See  note  on  Wisd.  xix.  21.)  All,  I  think,  that  can  with 
reason  be  inferred  from  the  use  of  this  term  is,  that  the 
author  of  this  history,  or  however  the  translator  of  it,  had 
read  the  Greek  poets.  By  Titans  are  here  meant  the  Re- 
pbaim,  giants,  often  mentioned  in  Scripture. 

Ver.  9.  Her  sandals  ravished  his  eyes.]  By  the  shape  and 
size  of  these,  the  beauty  of  the  feet  was  discovered :  these 
shoes  or  sandals  were  anciently  wont  to  be  set  off,  or 
adorned  with  jewels,  as  we  leam  from  many  authors,  (see 
Isa.  iii.  18.)  and  were  richer  and  neater  than  men's.  The 
rabbins  say,  that  the  Israelites  of  condition  appeared  in  the 
temple  on  solemn  days  with  crimson  shoes;  Virgil  describes 
Venus  in  the  dress  of  a  Phoenician  damsel,  with  buskins  of 
purple.  The  bride's  sandals.  Cant.  vii.  1.  were  probably 
of  this  colour.  How  beautiful  are  thy  feet  with  shoes,  O 
prince's  daughter!  Their  shoes  did  not  hide  their  feet  as 
ours  do,  but  were  like  the  Phoenician  buskins,  which  dis- 
covered the  foot  and  part  of  the  leg,  the  whiteness  whereof 
was  set  off  by  the  lustre  of  the  purple.  Judith,  in  all  pro- 
bability, had  a  pair  of  these  buskins  on  when  she  appeared 
before  Holofernes. 

Her  beauty  took  his  mind  prisoner  .  .  .]  Nothing  can  be 
more  poetical  than  this,  or  express  the  power  of  beauty 
stronger;  see  Ecclus.  ix.  8.  1  Esd.  iv.  26,  27.  where  the 
words,  TToXAoi  airtvori9i}<7av  raig  liiiaig  Siavolaig  cia  Tag  yvvai- 
icac,  ical  SoiiXoi  tyivovro  Si'  aiirag,  sufficiently  confirm  this 
passage. 

Ver.  10.  Tlie  Persians  quaked  at  her  boldness,  and  the 
Medes  were  daunted  at  her  hardiness.]  Possibly  the  Medes 
and  the  Persians  were  at  this  time  subjects  to  the  king  of 
Assyria,  and  made  up  part  of  his  army,  as  they  did  when 
Sennacherib  besieged  Jerusalem,  that  army  consisting  of 
several  sorts  of  nations.  (Isa.  xxix.  7.)  Except  we  should 
think  that  Nebuchadnezzar  was  foisted  in  here,  and  that 
this  expedition  was  undertaken  by  Darius,  or  some  other 
Persian  prince.  (See  note  on  ii.  7.)  Calmet  thinks  these 
two  nations  submitted  to  Nabuchodonosor  after  his  victory 
over  king  Arphaxad,  or  Phraortes,  (i.  13.) 

Ver.  11.  Then  my  afflicted  shouted  for  joy,  and  my  weak 
ones  cried  aloud  ;  but  they  were  astotiished:  these  lifted  up 
their  voices,  but  they  were  overthrown.]  i.  e.  The  people  of 
Bethulia,  her  weak  and  afflicted  ones,  through  want  of  water 
and  other  necessaries  occasioned  by  the  siege,  shouted  for 
their  deliverance:  or,  in  a  more  general  sense,  the  Israelites, 
threatened  with  ruin  and  destruction  by  this  proud  con- 
queror, triumphed  upon  his  overthrow.  But  the  Assyrians, 
as  the  margin  rightly  understands  it,  were  astonished  at  a 
calamity  so  sudden,  and  a  defeat  so  unexpected.  The  for- 


mer lifted  up  their  voices  in  songs  and  acclamations ;  and 
the  latter  were  overthrown  by  those  whom  they  had  insulted 
for  their  impotency  and  weakness.  There  is  a  sort  of  con- 
trast here  which  heightens  the  sense,  and  makes  it  prefer- 
able either  to  that  of  the  Syriac  or  Vulgate,  which  under- 
stand the  whole  of  the  Assyrians. 

Ver.  12.  The  sons  of  the  damsels  have  pierced  lliem  through, 
and  wounded  them  as  fugitives'  children :  they  perished  by 
the  battle  of  the  Lord.]  i.  e.  Because  the  Lord  fought  for 
Israel.  The  meaning  here  is,  that  raw  youths,  or  children 
in  comparison,  overcame  these  mighty  men  of  valour,  so 
little  resistance  did  they  make ;  so  little,  that,  according 
to  the  Geneva  version,  they  fled  away  from  those  that 
wounded  them  like  so  many  children;  or,  as  the  Syriac 
has  it,  sufl"ered  themselves  to  be  put  to  death,  like  timorous 
women,  without  returning  a  blow. 

Ver.  15.  For  the  mountains  shall  be  moved  from  their 
foundations.]  i.  e.  Such  proud  princes,  who,  like  the  Assy- 
rians, trust  in  the  multitude  of  their  forces,  shall  be  disap- 
pointed and  overthrown.  Or  it  may  be  applied  to  the  over- 
throw on  which  this  song,  or  IttivIkiov,  was  composed. 

Ver.  16.  For  all  sacrifice  is  too  little  for  a  sweet  savour 
unto  thee,  and  all  the  fat  is  not  sufficient  for  thy  burnt-offer- 
ing ;  but  he  thatfeareth  the  Lord  is  great  at  all  times]  i.  e. 
Is  always  in  great  favour  with  him.  Qui  timet  Dominum, 
nrngni  est  apud  eum  semper.  This  sentence  is  very  remark- 
able, and  a  strong  proof  of  the  inefficacy  and  unprofitable- 
ness of  the  ancient  sacrifices  as  such :  that  God  does  not 
regard  the  sacrifice  itself,  however  nice  and  costly,  so  much 
as  the  mind  and  holy  disposition  of  the  offerer;  nothing  but 
the  fear  and  love  of  God  can  render  men  agreeable  to  him, 
or  their  oblations  effectual  in  his  sight. 

Ver.  17.  The  Lord  will  take  vengeance  of  them  in  the  day 
of  judgment,  in  putting  fire  atid  worms  in  their  flesh.  .  .]  i.e. 
The  Lord  shall  slay  all  the  enemies  of  the  Jewish  nation, 
and  they  shall  be  like  to  so  many  putrefying  carcasses  lying 
slain  in  the  field  of  battle,  and  overrun  with  worms  and 
stench.  They  shall  be  a  lasting  monument  of  God's  jus- 
tice, like  Sodom,  set  forth  for  an  example  of  the  Divine 
vengeance,  and  of  that  eternal  fire  which  is  prepared  for 
the  ungodly.  (See  Mark  ix.  44.  Ecclus.  vii.  17.)  An  ex- 
pression of  the  like  import  w&meet  with  in  Isa.  Ixvi.  where 
it  is  said  of  the  enemies  of  God,  that  the  worm  shall  not 
die,  neither  shall  the  fire  be  quenched,  and  they  shall  be  an 
abhorrence  to  all  flesh.  It  seems  more  curious  than  useful 
to  inquire,  whether  the  fire  and  worms  mentioned  here  and 
in  Scripture,  a.s  the  punishment  of  the  wicked,  are  really 
material.  If  by  these  is  to  be  understood  a  wicked  and 
polluted  conscience  only,  wilh  the  racking  reflections  that 
always  accompany  it,  as  was  the  opinion  of  Origen,  there 
seems  but  little  reason  for  the  wicked  to  triumph,  as  the 
stings  of  conscience  must  be  a  greater  torment  than  any 
bodily  punishment,  and  will  be  coeternal  with  the  sonl. 

They  shall  weep  under  a  sense  of  their  pains  for  ever.] 
The  ancient  Jews  held,  that  the  punishment  of  the  wicked 
in  hell  should  be  perpetual,  or  without  end.  Josephus  in- 
forms us,  de  Bell.  Jud.  lib.  ii.  Antiq.  lib.  xviii.  that  the 
Pharisees  maintained,  the  souls  of  the  wicked  were  to  be 
punished,  aiSiiii  Tifiwpi^,  with  perpetual  punishment,  and  that 
there  was  appointed  for  them,  lipyfiuq  aiSiog,  a  perpetual 
prison.  Philo  says,  the  punishment  of  the  wicked  is,  Zvv 
inroOavovra  ati,  to  live  for  ever  dying,  and  to  be  for  ever  in 
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pain,  and  grief,  and  calamities,  that  never  shall  have  an 
end.  (De  Praem.  et  Pcen.)  Instead  of  Kkavaovrac,  the  com- 
mon reading  of  the  place,  a  learned  writer  would  have, 
Kttvaovrai  iv  aia^riad.     (See  Thirlby  notes  in  Just.  Apol.) 

Ver.  18.  As  soon  as  the  people  were  purified,  they  offered 
their  burnt-offerings.]  See  note  on  xii.  7.  Philo's  testi- 
mony, with  respect  to  the  antiquity  of  this  rite  of  purifi- 
cation, is  too  particular  to  be  omitted :  "  Let  the  person 
(says  he)  who  is  about  to  oiFer  sacrifice,  after  he  has  washed 
and  purified  his  hands,  lay  them  upon  the  head  of  the  vic- 
tim." (De  Vict.)  The  Psalmist  seems  to  allude  to  this 
custom,  Psal.  xxvi.  6.  I  will  wash  mine  hands  in  inno- 
cence, and  so  will  I  go' to  thine  altar.  The  priests  were 
more  particularly  and  strictly  obliged  to  this  purification, 
when  they  were  to  attend  the  public  service,  and  minister 
about  holy  things,  Exod.  xxx.20.  see  Gen.  xxxv.  2.  where 
we  read  that  Jacob's  servants,  before  they  performed  their 
devotions  in  Beth-el,  washed  themselves  and  changed  their 
garments.  The  meaning  of  this  passage  is,  that  the  people 
ofiered  sacrifice  as  soon  as  they  were  purified  from  the  un- 
cleanness  which  they  had  contracted  from  the  slaughter  of 
the  Assyrians,  and  the  touching  their  dead  bodies,  and  car- 
rying away  their  spoils. 

Ver.  19.  Dedicated  all  the  stuff  unto  the  Lord.}  The  rea- 
son of  this  was,  to  acknowledge  God  is  the  giver  of  all  vic- 
tory. Almost  all  nations  have  concurred  in  this  duty  of 
thankfulness  and  gratitude  after  some  signal  success,  and 
called,  as  Virgil  expresses  it,  in  prtedam  partemque  Jovem. 
So  the  Philistines  hung  up  the  arms  of  Saul  in  the  temple 
of  Ashtaroth,  and  carried  the  ark  into  the  temple  of  Dagon. 
The  sword  of  Goliath,  slain  by  David,  mentioned  1  Sam. 
xxi.  9.  to  be  wrapped  in  a  cloth  behind  the  ephod,  is 
thought  by  learned  men  to  be  dedicated  unto  God.  Thus 
Josephus  understands  it,  t»jv  pofjKpaiav  aviOi\Kt  t<^  ^ii^-  And 
Sulpitius  Severus,  Gladium  postea  in  templum  posuit. 
Thus  Abraham  gave  to  Melchisedec,  the  priest  of  the  most 
high  God,  as  a  return  of  gratitude  to  him,  StKorriv  rfjc  Xj/ae, 
the  tenth  of  all  the  spoils.  (Heb.  vii.  4.)  And  the  Jews 
sometimes  ofiered  all  the  spoils  taken  in  war,  2  Sam.  viii. 
12.  or  the  first-fruits,  1  Sam.  xv.  21.  according  to  the  ren- 
dering of  the  LXX.  or  the  tenths,  Heb.  vii.  4.  or  hung  up 
in  the  forefront  of  the  temple,  some  more  remarkable  part 
of  the  spoils,  as  shields,  &c.  in  token  of  victory,  and  as  an 
instance  of  gratitude  for  it,  1  Mace.  iv.  61.  (See  Spencer, 
de  Leg.  Heb.  de  Solut.  Decim.) 

Ver.  20.  So  the  people  continued  feasting  in  Jerusalem 
before  the  sanctuary  for  the  space  of  three  months.]  Such  a 
fact  as  the  killing  of  Holofernes,  and  thereby  defeating  the 
whole  army  of  the  Assyrians,  and  rescuing  the  Jews,  not 
only  from  the  danger  of  the  present  siege,  but  from  such 
farther  attacks  as  might  have  affected  the  very  being  of  their 
state, — was  it  indeed  true,  say  objectors,  one  might  well  ex- 
pect that  some  public  notice,  some  standing  memorial,  be- 
sides the  temporary  rejoicings  here  mentioned,  though  longer 
indeed  than  usual  (being  three  months,  according  to  all  the 
versions  but  the  Syriac,  which  mentions  only  one),  should 
have  been  instituted  of  so  auspicious  an  event.  Public 
blessings  of  an  inferior  nature  to  this  were  wont  to  be  com- 
memorated by  anniversary  feasts,  and  that  no  such  should 
be  appointed  in  memory  of  this  may  seem  scarce  credible. 
•From  the  foundation  of  the  Jewish  state,  and  the  first 
giving  of  the  law,  scarce  any  deliverance  happened  to  that 


people  which  was  of  greater  consequence  than  thi.s,  if  it 
had  been  truly  such  as  is  here  represented,  and  yet  we  find 
no  such  annual  triumph  and  festivities,  though  the  occasion 
may  seem  to  demand  it.  Some  Latin  editions,  indeed,  as 
particularly  the  Vulgate,  conclude  this  book  with  the  fol- 
lowing verse.  Dies  autem  Victoria  hujus  festivitatis,  ab  He- 
brceis  in  numero  sanctorum  Dierum  accipitur,  et  colitur  a 
Judms,  e.x  illo  tempore  usque  ad  prtesentem  diem.  But  as 
there  is  no  mention  of  this  in  the  Greek  and  other  versions, 
nor  any  festival  taken  notice  of  by  the  Jewish  writers,  as 
instituted  oa  this  occasion,  it  has  been  judged  a  corrupt 
addition  to  the  text.  Huetius  thinks  this  is  not  a  sufficient 
reason,  because  in  time  such  a  feast  might  be  abrogated 
and  laid  aside.  (Dem.  Evang.  prop.  4.)  And  this,  Calmet 
says,  is  not  improbable,  as  being  only  a  human  institution, 
and  therefore  it  might  drop  by  disuse  or  other  accidents. 
In  U's  manner,  as  the  anniversary  festival  of  Judas  Mac- 
cabeus's  victory  over  Nicanor,  which  in  Josephus's  time 
was  celebrated  with  great  rejoicings,  (Antiq,  lib.  xii.  cap. 
17.  1  Mace.  vii.  2  Mace,  xv.)  afterward  ceased,  and  it  is 
now  many  ages  since  any  notice  was  taken  of  it.  The 
Babylonish  captivity  gave  so  violent  a  shock  to  the  Jewish 
state,  and  occasioned  such  confusion  and  disorder,  that  it 
is  no  wonder,  during  so  long  an  exile,  if  they  forgot  and 
dropped  many  of  their  ancient  feasts  and  solemnities,  such 
especially  as  were  not  of  Divine  institution.  Scaliger,  in- 
deed, mentions,  lib.  vii.  de  Emend.  Temp,  that  the  church 
of  Ethiopia  still  observes  the  feast  in  memory  of  this  vic- 
tory, and  that  it  is  kept  on  the  fourth  of  August  in  parti- 
cular ;  which  agrees  very  well  with  the  history  which  places 
the  siege  in  the  time  of  harvest,  and  when  the  season  was 
dry  and  hot.  Which  shews  that  the  feast  here  said  to  be 
observed,  could  not  be  that  of  the  dedication  of  the  temple, 
instituted  by  Judas  Maccabeus,  as  Grotius  would  have  it, 
since  that  was  confessedly  kept  in  the  winter,  John  x.  22. 
On  which  place  that  learned  writer  observes,  that  it  was 
instituted  in  memory  of  the  purification  of  the  temple  from 
the  pollutions  of  Antiochus.  But  if  this  book  was  com- 
posed before  that  time,  (see  Praefat.  in  Jud.)  how  can  the 
festival  here  mentioned  possibly  relate  to  it  ? 

Ver.  22.  And  many  desired  her,  but  none  knew  her  all  the 
days  of  her  life,  after  that  Manasses  her  husband  was  dead.] 
Judith  is  not  more  magnified  for  her  severe  fastings  than 
she  is  for  her  widowhood  of  so  many  years,  and  living  with 
one  husband  only  for  the  space  of  so  long  a  life.  She  con- 
tinued in  the  state  of  widowhood,  not  from  any  imbecility 
of  body,  or  for  want  of  solicitation,  but  from  the  magnani- 
mity of  her  virtue.  St.  Ambrose  admires  and  celebrates 
her  prudent  conduct  on  this  occasion : — "  Nee  his  tamen 
elata  successibus,  cui  utique  gaudere  et  exsultare  licebat, 
viduitatis  reliquit  ofiicium ;  sed  contemptis  omnibus,  qui 
ejus  nuptias  ambiebant,  vestem  jucunditatis  deposuit,  vi- 
duitatis resumpsit.  Nee  triumphorum  suorum  amavit  or- 
natus,  illos  existimans  esse  meliores,  quibusvitia  corporis, 
quam  quibus  ho-stiura  arma,  vincuntur."  (DeViduis.)  Like 
that  holy  pattern  of  widows,  Anna  the  prophetess,  a  widow 
about  eighty-four  years  of  age,  (Luke  ii.  38.)  whereof  she 
lived  seven  only  with  one  husband  from  her  virginity,  and 
continued  the  rest  of  the  time  separated  and  retired,  serving 
God  with  fastings  and  prayers  night  and  day.  Great  things 
are  said  in  the  ecclesiastical  writings  in  praise  of  perpetual 
widowhood ;  it  is  put  upon  a  footing  with,  and  by  some 
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preferred  to,  continual  virginity.  For  as  the  lapsed,  who 
remained  true  to  the  faith  after  their  reconciliation  to  the 
church,  were  the  more  valued  and  esteemed,  so  the  widows 
indeed,  who,  after  casting  off  their  first  faith,  continued  sin- 
gle and  chaste,  were  counted  worthy  of  double  honour. 
Second  marriages,  anciently,  were  looked  upon  as  infa- 
mous, especially  in  women,  and,  even  among  the  heathens, 
esteemed  faulty,  and  somewhat  criminal ;  and  the  reason 
was,  because  it  brought  them  under  a  suspicion  of  incon- 
tinence. Nay,  some  writers  have  carried  it  much  farther, 
and  made  it  a  sort  of  adultery.  After  the  same  manner 
second  marriages  were  condemned  by  the  Jewish  rabbins, 
Filii  mtdieris  vidua,  filii  scortationum  sunt ;  i.  e.  the  chil- 
dren of  a  woman  once  a  widow  are  the  children  of  whore- 
dom ;  and  even  some  of  the  fathers  seem  to  have  been  of 
the  same  opinion. 

Ver.  23.  And  waxed  old  in  her  husband's  house,  being  a 
hundred  and  five  years  old.}  Transit  autem  in  domo  viri  sui 
annos  centum  ^Mmgwe,  Vulgate.  Not  that  she  lived  so 
long  with  her  husband,  or  even  in  his  house,  but  that 
her  life  was  prolonged  to  that  term,  or  that  she  died  at 
that  age. 

Ver.  24.  And  the  house  of  Israel  lamented  her  seven  days.'] 
See  Ecclus.  xxii.  12.  where  the  son  of  Sirach  says.  Seven 
days  do  men  mourn  for  him  that  is  dead:  and  that  this  was 
the  stated  time  of  mourning  among  the  Jews  appears  from 
many  instances ;  see  Gen.  v.  10.  where  Joseph's  mourning 
for  his  father  is  said  to  have  been  seven  days.  Tlie  lilte 
was  observed  with  respect  to  Saul  and  his  sons,  1  Sam. 
xxxi.  1-3.  Archelaus  performed  the  accustomed  solemnity 
of  seven  days'  mourning  for  his  father  Herod. 

And  before  she  died,  she  did  distribute  her  goods  to  all  them 
that  were  near  of  kin  to  Manasses  her  husband,  and  to  them 
that  were  nearest  of  her  kindred.']  From  hence  it  seems  pro- 
bable, that  she  had  no  children  by  her  husband,  as  she 
adopted  those  that  were  nearest  of  kin  on  both  sides  to  in- 
herit her  substance.  As  barrenness  lay  under  a  sort  of 
disgrace  among  the  Jews,  her  continuing  without  issue 
seems  to  have  arose  from  an  abhorrence  of  a  second  mar- 
riage. 

Ver.  25.  And  there  was  none  that  made  the  children  of 
Israel  any  more  afraid  in  the  days  of  Judith,  nor  a  long 
time  after  her  death.]  There  is  not  a  greater  difficulty  in  all 
this  history,  than  to  account  for  so  long  and  continued 
peace  as  is  here  mentioned.  For  according  to  the  account 
of  this  writer,  says  Dr.  Prideaux,  (Connex.  vol.  i.)  "  Peace 
must  have  lasted  at  least  eighty  years.  For  allowing  Judith 
to  have  been  forty-five  years  old  at  the  time  of  her  killing 
Holofernes  (and  in  an  older  age  she  cannotwell  be  supposed 
to  have  beauty  enough  to  charm  such  a  man),  there  must  be 
sixty  years  after  to  the  time  of  her  death.  But  the  expres- 
sion, a  long  time  after,  in  the  text,  cannot  imply  less  than 
twenty  years,  and  so  carries  the  computation  still  farther." 
Calmet  endeavours  to  explain  and  settle  the  difficulty  thus: 
"  From  the  death  of  Holofernes,  A.  M.  3348.  to  that  of 
Manasses,  A.  M.  33(>1.  we  read  of  no  war  or  considerable 
disturbance  either  in  Israel  or  Judah:  Amon,  who  suc- 
ceeded him,  reigned  but  two  years,  he  was  slain  in  his  own 
house,  but  no  account  of  any  war  in  his  time.  Josias  lived 
in  like  manner  in  peace  and  quiet,  during  the  one-and-thirty 
years  of  his  reign,  to  A.  M.  3394."  According  to  this  reck- 
oning there  are  forty-six  years  of  continued  peace.     He 


supposes  farther,  as  the  text  says  nothing  certain  of  the 
age  of  Judith  at  the  time  of  this  assassination,  that  she 
might  be  sixty-three  or  sixty  years  old,  being  then  what 
we  call  a  fine  woman,  and  having  an  engaging  air  and  per- 
son. In  this  case,  and  if  this  be  allowed,  he  maintains, 
that  from  the  raising  of  the  siege  of  Bethulia  to  the  death 
of  Judith,  and  even  some  time  longer,  there  was  no  war,  or 
considerable  disturbance  in  Israel,  for  the  space  of  six- 
and-forty  years.  The  following  table  will  make  his  scheme 
clearer : — 


A.M. 

3285 
3306 
3328 

a347 
3-347 
3348 
3348 
3-361 
33.00 
3394 
3414 

3416 


Birth  of  Judith. 

Manasses  began  to  reign. 

He  is  brought  prisoner  to  Babylon,  and  after 
some  months  sent  back  to  Judea. 

War  between  Nabuchodonosor  and  Arphaxad. 

Victory  of  Nabuchodonosor  over  Arphaxad. 

Expedition  of  Holofernes. 

Siege  of  Bethulia. 

Death  of  Manasses,  king  of  Judah. 

Death  of  Judith,  aged  a  hundred  and  five  years. 

Death  of  king  Josiah. 

The  last  siege  of  Jerusalem  by  Nabuchodo- 
nosor. 

The  city  taken,  the  temple  destroyed,  and  the 
people  brought  captive  to  Babylon. 
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X  HE  time  in  which  the  history  of  Judith  is  to  be  placed, 
is  a  point  the  most  contested  and  most  difficult  of  all  others 
to  be  settled,  and  is  indeed  that  on  which  depends  the  so- 
lution of  most  of  the  other  difficulties  usually  urged  against 
this  book.  If  one  could  once  fix  a  certain  epoch  of  the 
great  event  recorded  in  this  history,  the  adversaries  of  it 
would  have  little  to  object  against  its  truth  and  reality.  The 
opinion  most  followed,  and  which  is  countenanced  by  the 
best  chronologers  is,  that  the  date  of  this  history  ought  to 
be  placed  before  the  last  Babylonian  captivity.  But  they 
are  not  generally  agreed  whether  it  should  be  placed  in  the 
reign  of  Zedekiah,  Manasses,  Amon,  Josiah,  or  Jehoiakim. 
Our  learned  Usher  fixes  it  particularly  in  the  time  of  Ma- 
nasses, or  A.  M.  3348.  (Per.  Jul.  4058.  ante  Christ.  656.) 
And  the  same  opinion  is  espoused  and  followed  by  the  au- 
thor of  the  Index  and  Tables  to  the  Quarto  Bibles,  sup- 
posed, with  good  reason,  to  be  the  work  of  the  truly  great 
and  eminent  Bishop  Lloyd.  But  even  those  that  place  it 
under  Manasses,  are  divided  among  themselves;  some 
think  this  event  happened  while  that  prince  was  prisoner  at 
Babylon,  and  that  the  history  itself  countenances  this  notion 
by  its  silence  with  regard  to  the  prince  that  then  reigned. 
Others  will  have  it  to  be  a  little  after  his  return  from  thence, 
and  ascribe  his  absenting  from  public  business,  partly  to 
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prudential  and  political  views,  which  hindered  him  from 
declaring  himself  openly  against  the  king  of  Assyria,  and 
partly  to  a  spirit  of  humiliation  and  contrition,  which  en- 
gaged his  thoughts  and  pleased  itself  in  retirement.    The 
last  reason  Calmet  thinks  most  probable ;  his  system  with 
regard  to  the  date  of  this  history,  Judith's  age  at  the  time 
of  Holoferncs's  death,  and  the  long  peace  that  ensued  upon 
it,  as  it  has  been  more  generally  approved  and  followed,  I 
have  explicitly  set  down,  and  for  more  clearness  added  a 
short  chronological  table  at  the  conclusion  of  the  Commen- 
tary, of  his  hypothesis.  But  against  his  scheme  the  following 
objections  have  been  thought  to  lie,  and  to  carry  with  them 
some  considerable  weight :  1.  From  his  account  the  heroine 
of  the  story,  who  by  her  singular  beauty  makes  such  a  con- 
quest as  is  hardly  to  be  paralleled  in  all  history,  was  at  that 
time  at  least  sixty  years  old;  rather  an  old  woman,  than  one 
capable  or  likely,  by  the  sprightliness  of  her  charms,  to 
captivate  such  a  general.  2.  His  solution  has  been  objected 
to,  as  inconsistent  with  sacred  history.  Judith's  death  hap- 
pens, according  to  him,  twenty-nine  years  after  that  of  Ma- 
nasses :  at  the  end  of  this  book  it  is  expressly  said,  that 
none  made  the  children  of  Israel  any  mora  afraid  for  a  long 
time  after  her  death;  and  yet,  in  the  thirty-third,  or  at  most 
the  thirty-fourth  year  after  the  death  of  Manasses,  that  is 
within  four  or  five  years  after  her  death,  Josiah,  king  of 
Judah,  found  himself  under  the  unfortunate  necessity  of  op- 
posing Pharaoh-Nechoh,  who  would  force  a  way  through  his 
country  against  the  king  of  Babylon,  to  whom  Josiah  had 
sworn  allegiance  and  fidelity.   In  this  fatal  struggle  Josiah 
fell,  and  with  him,  as  Prideaux  expresses  it,  "  perished  all 
the  glory,  honour,  and  prosperity,  of  the  Jewish  nation," 
But  these  objections  I  shall  have  an  opportunity  to  consider, 
and  in  some  measure  reply  to,  under  the  following  hypothe- 
sis; viz.  that  of  Montfaucon,  who  agrees  with  Calmet,  and 
the  learned  chronologers  above,  in  placing  the  siege  of 
Bethulia  in  the  reign  of  Manasses,  but  fixes  it  to  the  latter 
part  of  it :  he  supposes  Judith  at  this  time  to  be  about  forty- 
five,  or  at  most  fifty  years  old,  and  peace  to  continue  to  the 
end  of  the  reign  of  Jehoiakim ;  and  by  this  account  there  will 
be  sixty  years  of  tranquillity ;  viz.  the  sixteen  last  years  of 
Manasses,  two  of  Amon,  thirty-one  of  Josiah,  and  eleven  of 
Jehoiakim.    In  this  hypothesis  the  objection  with  respect 
to  Judith's  age  is  somewhat  weakened,  but  if  it  be  thought 
very  rare,  that  a  woman  should  preserve  her  beauty  in  such 
perfection  to  fifty,  and  especially  to  sixty  years,  let  it  be 
considered,  that  it  is  no  less  surprising,  that  one  of  that  sex 
should  live  to  a  hundred  and  five;  and  that  such,  whose 
constitution  is  so  strong  and  vigorous,  as  to  live  to  so  very 
long  a  term  of  life,  generally  were  better,  and  preserve  their 
complexion  and  beauty  longer,  than  other  people,  espe- 
cially if  they  have  had  no  children,  nor  any  of  the  accidents 
or  infirmities  incident  to  teeming  women,  as  was  particu- 
larly the  case  of  Judith.     I  might  here  add  also,  what  tlie 
Vulgate  expressly  says,  though  I  do  not  pay  an  equal  re- 
gard to  it  with  the  catholics,  "  that  God,  for  the  more  ef- 
fectual deliverance  of  his  people  by  her  hand,  added  to  the 
grace  and  lustre  of  her  beauty  at  the  time  when  she  presented 
herself  before  Holofernes."    But  possibly  this  representa- 
tion of  her,  with  these  additional  advantages,  may  not  be 
thought  consistent  with  the  eunuch  Bagoas  calling  her,  fair 
damsel,  and  the  Greek  -nmliaKrw  (xii.  13.)  but  there  is  the 
1^3s  stress  to  be  laid  on  this,  as  the  LXX.  call  Ruth  vtaviq. 


when  she  had  at  that  time  lived  many,  at  least  ten,  years 
with  her  first  husband,  and  Sarah  tinrp6aw7roq,  when  she  was 
older  than  Judith  in  either  of  the  reckonings  is  supposed  to 
be  here :  as  Abraham  and  David  in  like  manner,  each  of 
them  is,  by  the  same  writers,  called  ttoic,  even  when  some- 
what advanced  in  years.    As  to  the  next  particular,  viz. 
the  long  continuance  of  the  peace  in  and  after  her  time,  it  is 
observed  by  the  same  learned  apologist  for  the  truth  of  this 
history,*  "  that  the  Jews,  from  their  coming  out  of  Egypt, 
never  enjoyed  so  long  a  respite  and  tranquillity  as  at  this 
time,  the  whole  term  being  little  Jess  than  sixty  years ;  the 
happy  effect  probably  of  the  sincere  penitence  and  contri- 
tion of  Manasses,  and  of  the  great  piety  of  Josiah.    We 
find  in  Herodotus,  a  farther  reason  of  their  long  quiet,  and 
placid  state  of  afiairs  ;  viz.  that  the  most  powerful  empires 
of  the  east  were  then  so  engaged  and  employed  on  dilTerent 
occasions  in  warlike  enterprises,  that  they  were  not  at  li- 
berty to  molest  their  neighbours,  which  they  would  not  have 
failed  to  have  done  if  they  had  been  at  peace.     Hence  the 
Babylonians  and  Assyrians  were  hindered  from  carrying 
their  arms  into  Judea ;  and  hence  too  it  happened,  that  we 
read  of  no  war  in  the  books  of  Kings  and  Chronicles,  after 
the  return  of  Manasses  from  his  captivity,  to  the  death  of 
Josias :"  unless  that  struggle  indeed  is  to  be  called  a  war, 
wherein  Josiah  only  defended  his  own  borders,  and  the  war 
was  properly  and  truly,  according  to  the  best  historians, 
between  the  king  of  Egypt  and  the  king  of  Assyria.     Some 
indeed  perhaps  will  not  be  brought  to  consent,  that  the 
peace  should  be  allowed  to  continue  after  the  death  of 
Josiah,  in  a  reign  when  the  Jews  were  tributary  to  the 
Babylonians;  but,  as  the  paying  tribute,  though  an  in- 
stance of  the  people's  weakness,  does  not  always  infer 
war,  so  the  mulct  imposed  upon  the  Jews,  hinders  not,  but 
that  all  this  time  may  pass  for  a  time  of  peace  and  repose, 
especially  with  regard  to  a  people  so  accustomed  to  slavery 
as  the  Jews  were ;  and  consequently  the  eleven  years  of 
Jehoiakim  are  to  be  included  in  the  long  term  of  peace 
here  mentioned,  and  their  national  calamity  to  be  dated 
from  their  final  transmigration,  when  there  was  an  end 
more  properly  of  the  Jewish  glory  and  prosperity.  Farther, 
it  has  been  thought  a  strong  presumption  of  a  fiction,  as 
we  have  the  history  of  the  reigns  of  Manasses  and  Josiah 
twice  recorded  in  Scripture,  that  we  find  not  the  least  syl- 
lable there,  relating  to  such  mighty  events,  as  are  men- 
tioned in  the  book  of  Judith  :  and  if  Josephus  had  believed 
them  real,  it  is  surprising,  that,  were  he  professedly  writing 
the  history  of  those  times,  he  should  not  take  occasion  to 
supply  that  omission.    Josephus's  absolute  silence  as  to 
this  whole  transaction,  is  urged  as  increasing  the  difficulty : 
had  he  believed  the  history  to  be  fact,  the  taking  notice  of 
it  was  so  much  for  the  dignity  and  glory  of  his  country,  so 
proper  to  raise  the  figure  of  his  people,  which  was  the  grand 
point  he  had  in  view  throughout  his  history,  that  one  would 
almost  as  easily  believe  an  able  historian  could  attempt  to 
write  the  history  of  our  king  Edward  III.  and  yet  quite 
overlook  the  battle  of  Cressy,  the  most  glorious  and  dis- 
tinguished character  in  it.    As  for  the  books  of  Kings  and 
Chronicles  not  mentioning  this  great  event,  it  may  be  sufli- 
cicnt  to  reply,  that  the  reason  of  this  perhaps  may  be,  that 
the  sacred  history  being  very  concise,  a  particular  account 
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of  all  facts  relating  to  the  Jewish  nation,  is  not  to  be  ex- 
pected. It  sometimes  mentions  remarkable  occurrences 
transiently,  and  in  a  few  words,  and  sometimes  altogether 
omits  things  considerable  and  important.  This  observa- 
tion is  particularly  applicable  to  the  books  of  Kings  and 
Chronicles,  which  speak  in  general  terms,  and  refer  for  ac- 
tions unmentioned  to  books  then  extant,  but  long  since  lost. 
(See  1  Kings  xiv.  19.  29.  SKings  xvi.  19. 1  Chron.  xxix.  29. 
3  Chron.  ix.  29.  xxxiii.  19.)  As  to  that  part  of  the  objection 
drawn  from  Josephus's  silence,  I  shall  not,  in  solution  of  it, 
urge  that  the  writer  says  nothing  of  some  other  important 
transactions  within  the  compass  of  history,  as  the  infanticide, 
and  the  actions  of  Jesus  Christ,  and  John  the  Baptist,  these 
being  rather  repugnant  to  the  general  design  of  his  writings, 
but  shall  set  down  some,  I  think  not  improbable,  reasons  of 
this  silence.  1.  As  it  was  not  his  design  to  take  in  all  occur- 
rences that  any  ways  related  to  the  Jewish  people,  so  he 
professes  to  confine  himself  to  such  things  and  facts  as  were 
recorded  in  their  ancient  books,  i.  e.  the  Hebrew  Scrip- 
tures comprised  in  their  canon,  and  therefore  might  pass 
over  the  circumstances  of  this  history,  however  known  to  or 
believed  by  him,  as  not  being  wrote  in  that  language,  nor  ad- 
mitted into  the  sacred  code :  and  should  it  be  allowed,  that 
he  has  occasionally  inserted  in  his  history  some  circum- 
stances and  facts  apocryphal  and  unrecorded,  yet  thiSj  I 
conceive,  proves  more  against  the  veracity  of  Josephus  him- 
self, and  his  little  regard  to  the  profession  he  makes  of  a 
strict  attachment  to  the  Hebrew  Scriptures  only,  than  it  im- 
peaches the  credit  of  the  history  of  Judith.  2.  Those  who 
have  read  Josephus  with  care  must  have  observed,  that  in  his 
history  of  the  times  which  precede  the  captivity  of  Babylon, 
he  scarcely  mentions  any  thing  more  of  the  kings  of  Judab, 
than  what  he  finds  in  the  books  of  Kings  and  Chronicles. 
And  hence  probably  it  happened,  that  many  remarkable 
facts  omitted  in  those  sacred  books  are  likewise  omitted 
by  Josephus.  It  is  observable,  that  he  follows  these  step 
by  step,  and  possibly  he  either  would  not  interrupt  their 
series  and  order,  if  he  knew  of  Judith's  history,  or  might 
not  certainly  know  in  what  time  to  place  it.  Which  is  more 
probable,  as  he  seems  not  to  have  had  any  great  knowledge 
of  the  history  of  the  Modes,  wherein  several  very  consider- 
able omissions  are  to  be  discovered.  It  is  certain  that  the 
Scythians  invaded  Asia  in  the  time  of  Manasses  ;  that  they 
made  great  devastation  there  ;  that  they  entered  even  Pa- 
lestine, robbed  and  plundered  the  temple  of  Venus  at  As- 
calon,  and  at  length  settled  at  Bethsan,  a  city  of  Judea, 
and  from  their  own  name  called  it  Scythopolis.  Might  not 
one  expect,  in  such  a  history  as  that  of  Josephus,  some 
account,  or  mention  at  least,  of  so  great  and  interesting 
events  ?  And  yet  that  historian  wholly  omits  them,  pro- 
bably as  not  being  taken  notice  of  in  the  books  of  Kings 
and  Chronicles,  which  are  the  memoirs  he  proceeds  upon, 
and  are  his  only  guides  and  authority  in  the  Jewish  his- 
tory. The  same  answer  will  in  a  great  measure  satisfy 
another  objection,  sometimes  urged  from  Josephus,  viz.  his 
omitting  Joacim  in  his  list  of  the  high-priests,  from  the 
times  of  David  to  the  captivity ;  for  as  he  omits  several  of 
that  order,  even  those  mentioned  in  Scripture,  it  is  no 
wonder  that  he  should  omit  a  single  name  which  occurs  in 
this  history.  It  appears  then  from  what  has  been  observed, 
that  the  objection  founded  on  the  silence  of  Josephus  is 
but  of  little  weight,  and  that  the  history  of  Judith  may  not- 
vot,  IV. 


withstanding  be  true,  though  Josephus  does  not  mention 
it.  It  may  be  proper  here  also  to  examine  more  fully 
another  difficulty,  in  some  measure  indeed  replied  to  in  its 
place,  founded  on  the  words  of  Achior,  v.  18,  &c.  who, 
speaking  of  the  Jews,  says,  The  temple  of  their  God  was 
cast  to  the  ground.  From  hence  some  have  inferred,  that 
the  history  of  Judith  ought  to  be  placed  after  the  captivity, 
and  that  the  meaning  is,  that  the  temple  was  entirely  ruined 
from  the  foundation,  and  that  the  words  tiiey  are  returned 
from  the  places  of  their  captivity,  point  out  their  return  from 
the  captivity  of  Babylon.  But  before  I  proceed  to  the  ob- 
jection itself,  it  may  be  pertinent  to  premise,  that  Achior, 
who  speaks  in  this  place,  being  a  stranger,  an  Ammonite,  too 
much  stress  ought  not  to  be  laid  on  his  account  of  Jewish 
affairs  ;  for  possibly  he  might  not  be  well  informed  of  what 
passed  in  Judea,  or  related  to  it,  and  might  have  heard 
that  the  number  of  Jews  returned  from  their  captivity  was 
much  greater  than  it  really  was,  as  a  report  often  exagge- 
rates matters,  and  deceives  persons  at  a  distance.  But 
there  is  no  occasion  to  rest  in  this  general  answer,  or  to 
have  recourse,  with  Bellarmine,  to  any  supposed  corrup- 
tion of  the  text ;  for  the  Greek,  6  vahg  tov  ^eou  avTwv  iytv- 
T)9jt  elg  ida(j>o<:,  may  fairly  admit  of  another  meaning,  viz. 
that  the  temple  had  been  abused  and  profaned  by  gen- 
tiles and  idolaters,  who  entered  into  it,  and  dealt  with  it 
as  a  common  place;  Templum  Dei  ipsorum  hdbitum  est 
ut  profanum  solum,  says  Junius,  very  closely  and  ex- 
plicitly ;  and  some  more  ancient  Latin  copies,  Templum 
Dei  ipsorum  factum  est  in  pavimentum.  For  though  tig 
sSa^oc  KarafdaXXtiv  in  Plutarch,  and  tie  tSa^o?  KaOtXuv  in 
Thucydides  and  Josephus,  may  mean  solo  cequare,  I  know 
not  of  any  authority  to  make  tie  t^ai^oQ  yivect^oi  signify  solo 
CBquari.  And  even  though  one  should  find  tic  iia(^og  yi- 
vta^ai  in  the  sense  of  solo  cequari,  yet  this  passage  will  not 
admit  of  it  here.  It  is  manifest  it  speaks  not  here  of  any 
particular  calamity  that  happened  to  the  Israelites,  such  as 
the  destruction  of  their  temple,  but  of  God's  general  con- 
duct with  respect  to  them,  that  so  long  as  they  were  obe- 
dient, so  long  God  filled  them  with  blessings ;  but  when 
they  forsook  his  worship,  he  delivered  them  to  their  ene- 
mies to  be  slain,  and  carried  captive ;  and  even  permitted 
his  own  temple  to  be  profaned  and  desecrated,  and  in  that 
sense  trampled  under  foot;  as  happened  in  the  time  of 
Rehoboam,  when  it  was  spoiled  and  abused  by  Shishak 
king  of  Egypt;  in  that  of  Amaziah,  by  the  king  of  Israel, 
who  was  himself  an  idolater  ;  in  that  of  Ahaz,  by  Tiglath- 
Pileser,  and  by  the  scandalous  idolatry  of  Manasses  him- 
self; and  probably  by  the  Assyrians,  when  they  made  him 
prisoner.  It  is  not  then  of  the  actual  destruction  of  the 
temple,  but  of  its  profanation  on  different  occasions,  that 
this  passage  is  to  be  understood.  This  will  more  plainly 
appear  to  be  the  sense,  by  considering  iv.  3.  where  it  is 
said,  that  the  people  were  newly  returned  from  captivity, 
and  the  temple,  altar,  and  holy  vessels,  purified  after  their  pro- 
fanation. Can  this  possibly  relate  to  the  return  from  the  last 
captivity  of  Babylon,  when  there  was  neither  altar  nor  tem- 
ple remaining  to  be  purified  ?  Or  can  it  be  expounded  better 
than  of  the  profanation  of  them  by  Manasses,  of  the  captivity 
of  him  and  his  people,  of  his  and  their  repentance,  and  their 
return  in  consequence  of  it;  and  of  the  purifying  of  the 
holy  place  and  utensils  through  his  care,  to  compensate  for 
his  former  great  wickedness?  (See  2  Chron.  xxxiii.  15, 16.) 
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Strange  have  been  the  whims  which  even  learned  men  have 
fallen  into  with  respect  to  this  history.  Luther  will  have 
it  to  be  no  more  than  an  artful  tragedy ;  and  even  Grotius 
labours,  in  a  forced  manner,  to  make  it  wholly  enigmatical, 
by  fancied  derivations,  or  allusions  to  the  Hebrew:  by  join- 
ing to  the  names  Bethulia  and  Holofemes  what  letters  he 
thinks  proper,  or  dividing  and  splitting  them  as  he  pleases, 
he  makes  words  to  signify  just  what  ho  would  have  them. 
Bethulia,  or,  as  the  Greek  has  it,  BtrvXova,  must  be  Beth- 
el-ia ;  though  El,  which  is  the  name  of  God,  is  rarely,  if 
ever  found  wrote  with  ul,  much  less  is  it  usual  to  join  two 
names  of  God  in  one  word.  Nor  could  he  certainly  know, 
how  these  proper  names  were  wrote  in  Chaldee,  the  origi- 
nal language  of  this  book.  And  to  make  of  Holofemes, 
which  is  confessedly  a  Persian  name,  Halpar-ndhas,  1.  e. 
binding  the  serpent ;  is  not  this  straining  words  beyond  all 
reason,  or  explaining  away  their  true  meaning?  Or,  finally, 
could  there  be  any  manner  of  reason  to  invent  a  fable,  as 


^  [chap.  I, 

he  supposes,  such  as  he  would  have  this  to  be,  to  raise  the 
spirits  of  the  Jews  at  this  time,  when  there  were  so  many 
well-attested  histories  of  God's  gracious  interposition  in 
behalf  of  his  chosen,  and  by  the  hands  of  those  famous 
worthies,  whom  the  writer  to  the  Hebrews  so  justly  cele- 
brates 1  The  allegorizing  this  history  in  the  maimer  he  has 
done,  and  violently  extorting  a  recondite  meaning,  sup- 
posed to  be  concealed  under  every  place  and  person,  seems 
rather  the  sport  of  fancy  than  the  result  of  judgment.  To 
conclude,  I  conceive  this  to  be  a  real  history,  and  one 
which  is  so  circumstantial  cannot  be  suspected  or  objected 
to,  without  subjecting  other  histories  to  the  like  caprice  or 
fancy.  There  is  certainly  this  useful  moral  contained  in 
it,  viz.  that  God  is  never  wanting  to  his  faithful  servants ; 
and  as  he  has  an  infinite  variety  of  means,  to  bring  about 
his  secret  purposes,  so  he  is  able,  and  often  chooses  to  do 
it,  by  the  most  feeble  and  unpromising. 
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CHAP.  I. 

Ver.  1.  XM.ND  these  are  tlie  words  of  the  book."]  It  begins 
abruptly,  £is  if  it  was  a  part  or  continuation  of  some  former 
work  ;  but  the  connective  particle  km,  or  et,  is  often  to  be 
observed  in  the  beginning  of  books,  particularly  the  his- 
torical ones  of  the  Hebrews.  (See  Exod.  i.  1.  Lev.  i.  1. 
Numb.  i.  1.  Josh.  i.  1.  and  1  Mace.  i.  1.  Judith  i.  1.  in  the 
Vulgate.)  By  book  we  are  to  understand  the  letter  (see 
ver.  14.)  which  Baruch  wrote  from  those  that  were  carried 
into  Babylon  to  such  as  remained  in  Judea,  and  begins  at 
ver.  10.  (the  first  part  is  a  sort  of  preface)  and  contains  that 
confession  which  the  Jews  were  to  use  in  their  public  wor- 
ship, upon  solemn  days,  during  their  captivity.  It  begins, 
i.  15.  and  is  continued  to  iii.  8. 

Which  Baruch  the  son  of  Nerias,  &c.]  It  is  certain  that 
the  true  Baruch,  whom  this  writer  seems  to  personate,  was 
of  an  illustrious  family ;  his  father  and  grandfather  were  of 
great  note  in  their  times,  and  distinguished  in  their  coun- 
try. His  brother,  Seraiah,  was  sent  on  an  important  com- 
mission to  Nebuchadnezzar,  to  request  him  to  send  back 
the  holy  vessels  which  he  had  carried  to  Babylon,  when  Je- 
rusalem was  taken  in  the  time  of  Jechonias.  Josephus  con- 
firms the  account  of  his  being  of  a  very  eminent  family, 
and  that  he  was  well  skilled  in  the  language  of  his  coun- 
try; (Antiq.  lib.  x.  cap.  11.)  which  two  characters,  says  a 
learned  writer,  seem  to  imply,  that  Josephus  had  read  the 
genealogy  of  Baruch  prefixed  to  this  book,  and  that  it  was 
written  in  the  language  of  his  country,  either  in  Hebrew  or 
Chaldee.  (Authen.  Rec.  vol.  i.)  Grotius,  on  the  other  hand, 
maintains,  that  it  was  not  wrote  in  Hebrew  (which  St.  Je- 


rome urges  as  the  reason  of  its  not  being  received  into  the 
Jewish  canon),  but  the  work  of  some  Hellenistic  Jew,  well 
skilled  in  Greek,  who  exercised  his  fancy  in  composing 
the  letter  contained  herein,  framing  it  as  if  it  was  wrote 
from  those  who  were  carried  to  Babylon,  and  addressed  to 
those  of  their  brethren  who  still  continued  at  Jerusalem. 

Wrote  in  Babylon.]  Probably,  says  Calmet,  in  the 
fourth  year  of  the  reign  of  Zedekiah,  when  he  accompanied 
his  brother  to  Babylon ;  and  whilst  the  latter  was  soliciting 
the  return  of  the  holy  vessels,  belonging  to  the  temple,  Ba- 
ruch repeated  to  the  captive  Jews  residing  there,  the  pro- 
phecies of  Jeremiah  concerning  the  fall  of  Babylon,  (li. 
60.  64.)  and  the  encouraging  promises  of  their  future  de- 
liverance. 

Ver.  2.  Li  the  fifth  year,  and  in  the  seventh  day  of  the 
month,  what  time  as  the  Chaldeans  took  Jerusalem,  and 
burnt  it  with  fire.'\  This  writer  neither  mentions  what  the 
month  was,  i.  e.  by'  what  name  it  was  called,  nor  from 
whence  one  should  compute  the  fifth  year.  It  seems  pro- 
bable, that  it  means  the  fifth  year  of  Jehoiachin's  captivity. 
(See  ver.  9.)  But  to  make  as  it  should  seem  the  account 
more  clear  and  explicit,  is  added,  what  time  as  the  Chal- 
deans took  Jerusalem,  and  burnt  it  with  fire,  which  is  at- 
tended with  two  difiiculties.  1.  That  the  temple  is  repre- 
sented here  as  burnt  by  the  Chaldeans  in  the  fifth  year  of 
Jechonias's  captivity,  which  was  not  till  the  eleventh  of  Ze- 
dekiah; and,  secondly,  that  after  the  burning  of  Jerusalem 
by  the  Chaldeans,  there  remained  notwithstanding  there  a 
high-priest,  priests,  and  numbers  of  people  with  them  at 
Jerusalem ;  (ver.  7.)  that  the  altar  was  still  standing,  and  sa- 
crifices offered  on  it ;  that  the  solemn  days  continued  to  be 
kept,  and  particularly  that  Zedekiah  then  reigned,  and  had 
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made  vessels  of  silver  for  the  use  of  the  temple,  &c. — cir- 
cumstances so  promising  and  favourable,  as  but  ill  comport 
with  the  melancholy  times  which  followed  the  destruction 
of  the  city  and  temple,  and  the  unparalleled  misery  de- 
scribed in  some  of  the  following  chapters. 

Ver.  3.  Baruch  did  read  the  words  of  this  book  in  the 
hearing  of  Jechonias  the  son  of  Joachim,  king  ofJudah,  and 
in  the  ears  of  all  the  people.'}  This  fact  is  said  to  be  false ; 
Jechonias  being  in  captivity,  and  Baruch  himself  not  then 
at  Babylon,  but  in  Egypt,  as  appears  from  Jer.  xliii.  6.  and 
chap.  xliv.  from  which  chapters  it  seems  plain ,  that  both  Je- 
remiah and  his  scribe  Baruch  died  among  their  brethren  of 
the  two  tribes,  who  had  carried  them  along  with  them  into 
Egypt,  in  the  twenty-third  of  Nebuchadnezzar ;  and  that 
neither  they  nor  the  body  of  the  remainder  of  the  two  tribes 
who  were  then  in  Egypt  ever  returned  thence,  or  saw  Ba- 
bylon, as  is  asserted  in  this  passage.  This,  says  a  learned 
writer,  is  a  strong  objection  according  to  the  present  co- 
pies of  the  prophecy  of  Jeremiah,  chap.  xliv.  But  from 
the  authority  of  Josephus,  (Antiq.  lib.  x.  cap.  11.)  who  had 
ancienter  and  better  copies,  he  contends,  "  that  not  only 
Jeremiah  and  Baruch  might,  but  that  the  body  of  those 
Jews  that  were  in  Egypt  probably  did,  return  from  thence, 
and  were  directly  carried  into  Babylonia  by  Nebuchad- 
nezzar himself,  according  to  that  prophecy,  as  it  stood  in 
the  Hebrew  copies  of  the  first  century.  And  to  confirm 
Josephus's  account,  he  refers  to  2  Esd.  xv.  10.  as  a  pro- 
phecy (probably  of  Jeremiah)  of  this  very  fact  of  the 
Jews'  return  from  Egypt."  (Whiston's  Authent.  Record, 
vol.  i.  p.  7.) 

Ver.  4.  All  them  that  dwelt  at  Babylon  by  the  river  Sud.} 
Adflumen  Sodi,  Vulgate.  Babylon  is  mentioned  here  as 
situate  on  the  river  Sud ;  but  one  does  not  read  of  any  river 
in  Babylonia  of  this  name.  Sodi,  indeed,  in  Hebrew,  sig- 
nifies pride,  and  so,  mystically,  may  be  expressive  of  the 
swelling  of  the  mighty  river  Euphrates,  whose  course  was 
impetuous  and  overbearing.  The  commentators  either  take 
no  notice  at  all,  or  give  no  suflicient  account,  of  this  river. 
Bochart  conjectures,  that  Stidi,  or  Sori,  is  a  fault  of  the 
copyist,  and  that  it  should  be  Sori,  or  Suri,  because  there 
is  on  the  banks  of  the  Euphrates,  a  city  called  Sura,  or 
Sora.  His  words  are,  "  Me  autore  legendum  est  SoOp, 
Sur.  '  Nam  ex  Hebrajorum  monumentis  desumptura  est, 
in  qnibus  erat  "IID  Sur,  sed  fefellit  interpretem  similitudo 
literarum  T  et  t  resh  et  daleth.  Sur  idem  quod  Sura  vel 
Sora,  urbs  Babyloniae  notissima,  ad  hunc  ipsum  Euphratis 
alvenm."  Of  the  reality  of  such  a  city  he  gives  ample  tes- 
timony, and  observes,  it  was  called  by  another  name,  Ma- 
hasia  ;  but  that  the  river  Euphrates  was  called  Sur  or  Sor, 
he  shews  not  distinctly.  However,  it  is  not  improbable  that 
it  was  so,  and  that  the  city  either  took  its  name  from  that 
part  of  the  river,  or  the  river  from  the  city.  Ptolemy  men- 
tions a  branch  of  the  river  Euphrates,  called  Maarsares, 
which  Bochart  supposes,  and  not  without  some  probability, 
to  be  a  corruption  from  iTlD  Naar-Sura,  Fluvius  Surce.  (See 
Bochart,  Phaleg.  lib.  i.  cap.  9.) 

Ver.  B.  Namely,  silver  vessels,  which  Sedecias  the  son  of 
Josias  king  ofJudahhadmade.}  Instead  of  the  golden  ones, 
which  Nebuchadnezzar  king  of  Babylon  carried  away,  which 
Solomon  had  put  in  the  house  of  the  Lord.  These  being 
only  of  silver,  and  not  of  such  value  as  the  former,  possibly 
might  fall  into  such  hands  as  to  be  purchased  again,  and 


sent  back  to  Jerusalem.  The  other,  of  immense  worth, 
were  kept  by  Nebuchadnezzar,  as  appears  from  Dan.  v.  2. 
Grotius  thinks  this  sentence  an  interpolation-.  (Com. 
in  loc.) 

Ver.  10.  Prepare  ye  manna.}  IlotJjffarE  fMawa.  It  is  ge- 
nerally agreed,  that  this  is  a  corrupt  reading,  as  the  mar- 
gin also  intimates ;  it  should  be  mincha,  or  a  meat-oflfering. 
Grotius  contends,  that  the  true  one  is  fxavaa,  and  not  fiawa. 
IIotijCTaTe  is  also  improperly  rendered  prepare,  it  is  a  sacri- 
fical  expression,  and  signifies  to  offer.  In  the  translation 
of  the  Old  Testament,  which  is  followed  by  the  writers  of 
the  New,  iroielv  is  equivalent  to  'upoiroidv,  or  hpovpyeiv. 
(See  2  Kings  xxiii.  21.  1  Esd.  i.  6.)  And  the  words  at 
the  institution  of  the  eucharist,  rovro  TroKire,  would  be  as 
well  rendered.  Offer  this  in  remembrance  of  me.  It  is  like- 
wise so  used  by  the  Jewish  Hellenistic  writers,  and  by  the 
Greek  ones  of  the  church,  as  facere  is  also  among  the 
Latins. 

And  offer  upon  the  altar  of  the  Lord  our  God.}  The 
exiles  at  Babylon  are  here  supposed  to  send  money  to  the 
priests  to  buy  the  necessary  ofl'erings  for  the  altar  of  the 
Lord.  But  how  is  this  consistent  with  what  is  mentioned, 
ver.  2.  that  Jerusalem  was  taken  and  burnt?  If  the  temple 
was  indeed  at  this  time  burnt,  we  must  either  understand 
this  that  they  were  to  bring  their  oblations  to  the  place 
where  the  altar  formerly  stood,  which  they  esteemed  as 
consecrated  ground,  or  that  an  altar  was  actually  erected 
on  the  same  spot,  or  of  a  place  of  worship  in  general,  or  of 
that  at  Mizpeh  in  particular ;  which  place  continued  to  be 
a  proseucha,  or  place  of  worship.  (See  1  Mace.  iii.  46.) 
There  is  the  like  expression,  and  upon  a  parallel  occasion, 
Jer.  xli.  5.  Grotius  thinks  this  last  clause  to  be  an  in- 
terpolation. 

Ver.  11.  And  pray  for  the  life  of  Nabuchodonosor.}  We 
meet  with  the  like,  Ezra  vi.  10.  where  Darius  orders  all 
things  necessary  for  the  sacrifices  to  be  given  to  the  elders 
of  the  Jews,  that  they  may  offer  sacrifices  of  sweet  savour 
unto  the  God  of  heaven,  and  pray  for  the  life  of  the  king 
and  his  sons.  Diodorus  Siculus  has  a  passage  to  the  same 
purpose,"  Adductis  ad  eum  victimis,  mos  erat  pontificem, 
sacerdoti  adstantem,  magna  voce  in  conferta  ^gyptiorum 
corona  preces  enuntiare,  utDiisanitatem  cum  caeteris  bonis 
omnibus  regi  largiantur."  (Lib.  i.)  And  from  Tertullian 
we  learn,  that  it  was  a  solemn  part  of  the  service  of  the 
church,  in  his  time,  to  pray  for  the  happiness  and  prospe- 
rity of  the  princes  under  whom  they  lived.  (In  Apolog.) 
When  the  Jews  came  under  the  government  of  the  kings  of 
Egypt,  Eleazar,  their  high-priest,  writes  to  Ptolemy  thus  : 
"  We  continually  offer  sacrifice  for  thee,  thy  children,  and 
friends  ;  and  the  people  pray  for  the  happy  success  in  all 
things,  and  for  the  peaceable  state  of  thy  kingdom."  (Jos. 
Antiq.  lib.  xii.)  And  so  they  did,  when  they  were  under 
the  Seleucida;.  And,  lastly,  when  they  came  under  the  Ro- 
man government,  this  was  their  constant  practice,  till  they 
began  that  rebellion  which  ruined  their  nation.  (Jos.  de 
Bello  Jud.  lib.  ii.)  This  being,  says  the  same  author,  the 
cause  of  the  war,  that  the  seditious  did  reject  the  sacrifice 
offered  for  Caesar,  though  the  priests  and  nobles  earnestly 
entreated  them  not  to  desert  the  custom,  which  had  always 
obtained  among  them.  And  that  the  Christians,  following 
their  example,  thus  prayed  continually,  from  the  beginning, 
for  their  kings,  though  heathens  and  persecutors,  we  learn 
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from  the  writings  of  Polycarp,  Justin,  TertuUian,  Cyprian, 
Lactantius,  and  other  ancient  writers. 

And  for  the  life  of  Balthasar  his  sow.]  As  the  Scripture 
mentions  Evil-Merodach  as  son  of  Nebuchadnezzar,  2  Kings 
XXV.  27.  .some  have  thought  that  by  Belshazzar,  Evil-Mero- 
dach is  here  to  be  understood,  and  that  one  and  the  same 
person  is  meant  by  both  names.  Others  say,  that  Evil-Me- 
rodach was  the  eldest  son  of  that  monarch,  and  Belshazzar 
the  youngest ;  and  that  the  eldest  being  at  that  time  in 
disgrace  ^vith  his  father,  the  younger  was  looked  upon  as 
presumptive  heir  of  the  crown,  and  therefore  taken  notice 
of  here.  Others  understand  by  son,  his  grandson  Bel- 
shazzar, as  grandfathers  are  frequently  called /a</jers  in 
Scripture;  see  2  Sam.  ix.  7.  2  Kings  viii.  26.  compared 
with  ver.  18.  especially  with  respect  to  such  as  inherit 
after  them.  But  Nebuchadnezzar  was  in  truth  his  grand- 
father, though  called  his  father,  Dan.  v.  2.  for  Belshazzar 
was  son  of  Evil-Merodach,  by  Nitocris  his  queen,  and  there- 
fore grandson  to  Nebuchadnezzar. 

Ver.  12.  And  we  shall  serve  them  nmny  days.}  As  the 
Jews  had  the  greatest  reason  to  consider  Nebuchadnezzar 
and  his  family,  and  the  Babylonians  in  general,  as  their 
most  cruel  enemies,  since  they  had  overturned  their  state, 
burnt  their  holy  city  and  temple,  and  either  killed  or  taken 
prisoners  their  kings,  nobles,  priests,  and  the  far  greater 
part  of  the  people,  can  it  be  consistently  supposed,  that 
they  should  wish  or  pray,  as  the  words  seem  to  imply,  that 
they  might  serve  them  many  days  ?  The  meaning  therefore 
must  be,  that  if,  according  to  their  melancholy  prospect 
they  should  continue  to  serve  them  many  years,  they  might 
find  favour  in  their  sight,  and  their  servitude  in  the  land  of 
their  captivity  be  easy,  or  at  least  tolerable  to  them. 

Ver.  14, 15.  Atid  ye  shall  read  this  book  which  we  have 
sent  unto  you,  to  make  confession  in  the  house  of  the  Lord, 
vpon  the  feasts  and  solemn  days.  And  ye  shall  say,  &c.] 
By  book  we  are  here  to  understand  the  letter  (for  so  any 
writing  of  considerable  length  is  styled  among  the  He- 
brews) which  Baruch  wrote  in  the  name  of  those  that  were 
in  Babylon,  to  such  of  their  brethren  as  still  remained  in 
Judca.  It  begins  properly  at  the  fifteenth  verse  (for  the 
five  foregoing  ones  are  a  sort  of  preface),  and  it  contains 
that  prayer  or  confession  which  the  Jews  u-sed  in  their 
public  worship,  on  solemn  days,  during  their  captivity. 
It  may  be  divided  into  three  parts  ;  in  the  first,  which 
ends  at  iii.  8.  they  acknowledge  their  great  unworthiness, 
and  the  justice  of  God's  dealings  with  them ;  they  entreat 
his  forgiveness  of  their  sins  past,  and  repeat  the  warning 
and  threats  of  the  prophets,  whose  words  and  reproofs  they 
had  notwithstanding  rejected.  The  second  part,  which  be- 
gins at  ver.  9.  of  the  third  chapter  to  the  beginning  of  the 
fourth,  recounts  the  great  privileges  and  advantages  which 
the  Jews  enjoyed  above  other  nations,  in  that  they  had  the 
knowledge  of  the  law  of  the  Most  High,  and,  through  the 
direction  of  the  only  true  wisdom,  were  made  acquainted 
with  the  means  of  real  happiness,  life,  and  peace.  From 
thence  to  the  end  of  the  fifth  chapter,  is  an  exhortation  to 
a  sincere  repentance,  and  to  leave  their  evil  ways,  by  a 
speedy  conversion,  with  a  promise,  on  that  condition,  of  a 
deliverance  from  the  captivity  under  which  they  groaned, 
that  the  power  of  their  enemies  should  be  subdued,  and 
their  haughtiness  turned  into  mourning.  This  pleasing 
prospect  takes  up  the  remainder  of  the  letter,  in  which  the 


author  has  many  beautiful  turns  and  lively  strokes,  and  is 
transported  even  to  a  degree  of  rapture,  and  the  thoughts 
of  the  agreeable  change.  In  particular,  the  happy  times  of 
the  gospel  are  spoken  of  with  such  assurance  and  clear- 
ness, as  to  give  occasion  to  some  to  suspect  interpolations 
in  several  places,  which  are  indeed  too  glaring  and  explicit 
for  the  darkness  [of  those  tiines ;  especially,  iii.  37.  It  is 
easy  to  observe,  with  respect  to  the  supplicatory  part  of 
this  prayer,  that  much  of  it  is  borrowed  from  that  of  Da- 
niel, and  that  in  the  description  of  the  glorious  state  of  the 
church,  there  is  frequent  allusion  to  many  passages  in 
Isaiah. 

CHAP.    II. 

Ver.  3.  X  HA  T  a  man  should  eat  the  flesh  of  his  own  son, 
and  the  flesh  of  his  own  daughter.]  This  is  to  be  understood 
of  the  first  siege  of  Jerusalem,  by  the  Babylonians,  the 
misery  of  which  Jeremiah  thus  pathetically  describes. 
They  that  be  slain  with  the  sword  are  better  than  they  that 
be  slain  with  hunger:  the  hands  of  the  pitiful  women  have 
sodden  their  own  children  ;  they  were  their  meat  in  the  de- 
struction of  the  daughter  ofmypeople,ham.i7.9,10.  see  also 
ii.  20.  The  like  unnatural  cruelty  happened  at  the  siege 
of  Jerusalem  by  Titus,  when  the  distress  by  famine  was 
so  great,  "  That  wives  tore  away  the  meat  out  of  the 
mouths  of  their  husbands,  children  from  their  parents,  and 
mothers  forced  the  food  from  the  mouths  of  their  infants, 
and  took  away  even  the  drops  of  milk,  the  last  support  of 
their  just-expiring  babes :  but  what  was  most  surprising 
and  unnatural,  the  very  instinct  of  parents  towards  their 
children  was  extinguished  by  the  famine ;  for  they  ate 
their  own  sons  and  daughters  without  horror."  (Jos.  de 
Bell.  Jud.  lib.  v.  cap.  10.  lib.  vi.  cap.  3.)  The  like  hap- 
pened at  the  siege  of  Samaria.  (2  Kings  vi.  28,  29.)  In  all 
which  lamentable  instances  was  fulfilled  that  passage, 
Deut.  xxviii.  56.  The  tender  and  delicate  woman  which 
would  not  venture  to  set  the  sole  of  her  foot  upon  the  ground 
for  delicateness,  her  eye  shall  be  evil  towards  the  husband  of 
her  bosom,  and  towards  her  son,  and  towards  her  daughter. 
Ver.  11.  And  hast  gotten  thyself  a  name  as  appeareth 
this  day.]  It  may  be  pertinently  asked,  with  what  pro- 
priety it  can  be  here  said,  that  the  destruction  of  Jerusa- 
lem, and  the  captivity  of  the  people  of  Israel,  exalted  the 
name  of  God,  and  manifested  the  greatness  of  his  majesty? 
would  not  infidel  nations  from  hence  take  occasion  to  blas- 
pheme the  true  God,  and  to  reflect  upon  his  power,  as  if 
the  gods  of  the  nations  had  been  too  powerful  for  him,  by 
subduing  a  people,  of  whom  he  had  proclaimed  himself 
the  saviour  and  protector  ?  To  this  it  may  be  replied,  that 
what  these  idolaters  looked  upon  as  an  instance  of  God's 
weakness,  was  a  signal  act  of  his  power,  justice,  and  ve- 
racity, as  it  was  the  remarkable  fulfilling  of  what  he  had 
so  many  hundred  years  before  threatened  by  his  servant 
Moses,  Deut.  xxviii.  47 — 49.  If  the  Chaldeans  led  his 
own  people  into  captivity,  it  was  because  God  was  be- 
come their  enemy ;  if  a  kingdom  once  so  flourishing,  was 
destroyed  in  a  manner  so  deplorable,  it  was  to  punish  the 
ingratitude  of  a  people  quite  insensible  of  his  mercies.  So 
that  the  greatness  of  God  appeared  as  visibly  in  the  in- 
stances of  his  severity,  as  in  those  of  his  loving-kindness  ; 
and  he  was  as  truly  the  God  of  Israel,  when  he  delivered 
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them  into  the  power  of  a  nation  of  a  fierce  countenance, 
ver.  50.  to  suffer  all  the  miseries  there  threatened,  as  when 
he  brought  them  out  of  Egypt,  with  a  mighty  hand  and 
stretched-out  arm. 

Ver.  13.  We  are  but  a  few  left  among  the  heathen,  where 
thou  hast  scattered  ws.]  Besides  the  Jews'  decrease  by  dis- 
persions, who  were  tossed  like  vagabonds  from  one  coun- 
try to  another,  without  any  certain  settlement ;  the  horrid 
butcheries  which  the  Jews  underwent  were  innumerable. 
The  Jewish  wriiers,  in  describing  them,  cannot  find  ex- 
pressions tragical  enough  to  represent  them  :  twice  as 
many,  they  tell  us,  perished  by  the  Romans'  cruelty  only, 
as  came  actually  out  of  Egypt,  and  thereby  completed 
that  malediction,  Deut.  xxviii.  62.  If  one  considers  the 
miseries  with  which  the  Jews  were  afflicted  from  the  reign 
of  Josias  only,  they  are  scarce  to  be  paralleled  in  any 
other  kingdom,  in  so  short  a  time.  Pharaoh-nechoh  gained 
a  victory  over  Josias,  conquered  Judea,  and  deposed  king 
Jehoabaz,  and  set  up  another,  and  brought  away  great 
part  of  the  people,  with  their  king  Jehoahaz,  into  Egypt ; 
four  years  after  the  kingdom  of  Judah  was  wasted  by  Ne- 
buchadnezzar, and  not  long  after  Jehoiachin  was  put  to 
death,  and  many  captives  brought  to  Babylon.  Jechonias 
reigned  but  three  months  and  ten  days,  and  was  also 
brought  to  Babylon,  with  a  great  number  of  his  subjects. 
In  eight  or  nine  years,  how  many  misfortunes,  changes, 
captivities !  how  many  princes  murdered,  or  deposed ! 

Ver.  24.  The  bones  of  our  kings,  and  the  bones  of  our 
fathers  .  .  .  taken  out  of  their  sepulchres.}  It  was  a  custom, 
both  among  Jews  and  gentiles,  to  bury  with  the  deceased 
some  of  their  most  valuable  effects  and  ornaments,  and 
sometimes  to  put  into  the  sepulchre  great  quantity  of 
money  and  treasure.  On  this  account,  says  a  learned 
writer,  "  Chaldaii  ossa  regum  Judae,  ac  principum,  nee 
non  sacerdotum  ac  prophetarum,  e  sepulcris  effoderunt, 
ad  effodiendos  nimirum  thesauros,  quos  in  antiquorum  se- 
pulcris munifica  recondi  manu  consuetos,ipso  experimento 
edocti  probe  norant."    (Alting.  Roma  Subter.  p.  93.) 

Ver.  35.  I  will  make  an  everlasting  covenant  with  them 
.  .  .  and  will  no  more  drive  my  people  out  of  the  land.]  The 
Jews  at  Babylon,  where  this  author  wrote,  did  not  imagine 
that  the  prophecies  were  at  an  end  in  the  first  return  of 
the  Jews  under  the  Persian  kings ;  they,  by  virtue  of  the 
everlasting  covenant  which  God  made  to  drive  them  no 
more  out  of  the  land,  hoped  for  another  more  perfect  and 
glorious  restoration,  as  foretold  by  the  prophets,  which 
should  be  the  deliverance  of  God  himself,  even  salvation 
by  their  Messiah.  (See  Bishop  Chandler's  Defence,  &c. 
p.  53.) 

CHAP.   m. 

Ver.  4.  Hear  the  prayers  of  the  dead  Israelites.]  This 
passage  has  been  applied  by  the  Romanists,  to  counte- 
nance their  notion,  that  the  saints  departed  intercede  and 
pray  for  the  living,  and  has  been  quoted  by  Bellarmine, 
particularly,  for  that  purpose.  But  the  place  seems  capa- 
ble of  a  fair  and  orthodox  interpretation,  if  we  consider  the 
following  reasons :  1.  By  the  dead  Israelites,  we  are  not  to 
understand  such  of  them  who  are  departed  this  life,  and 
whose  souls  are  separated  from  their  bodies,  but  those 
who,  being  yet  alive,  are  dead  in  trespasses  and  sins,  as 


St.  Paul  speaks,  Eph.  ii.  1.  2.  This  sense  is  farther  con- 
firmed from  ver.  11.  where  it  is  said  of  Israel,  How  hap- 
peneth  it  that  thou  art  defiled  with  the  dead  ?  that  thou  art 
counted  with  them  that  go  down  to  the  grave  ?  i:  e.  as  one 
of  them  that  are  near  the  pit,  upon  account  of  their  great 
misery  and  affliction.  And  the  reason  for  this  their  suffer- 
ing follows  the  question  immediately  ;  viz.  Thou  hast  for- 
saken the  fountain  of  wisdom,  for  if  thou  hadst  walked  in 
the  way  of  God  thou  shouldest  have  dwelt  in  peace  for  ever ; 
i.  e.  shouldest  not  have  been  in  captivity.  3.  It  is  no  un- 
common expression  to  compare  persons  under  a  great  ca- 
lamity to  dead  men,  and  to  account  of  them  as  such.  See 
Ezek.  xxxvii.  where  the  Israelites  in  their  captivity  are 
represented  as  dead  bones,  ver.  11.  and  their  return  from 
their  dispersion,  as  the  opening  of  their  graves ;  and  their 
restoration  is  described  as  a  resurrection  by  Isa.  xxvi.  15. 
4.  After  the  words.  Hear  the  prayers  of  the  dead  Israelites, 
it  follows,  and  of  their  children,  which  have  sinned  before 
thee  ;  where  the  Vulgate  and  our  version  seem  faulty :  the 
Greek  renders  it  by  a  participle  of  the  present  tense, 
a/iapTavovTov,  which  shews  that  this  is  to  be  understood  of 
the  Israelites  then  alive,  and  not  of  those  which  had  sinned 
and  were  dead,  for  then  it  should  have  been  -fifiapTriKOTwv, 
in  the  prefer  tense.  Junius  renders  here,  Exaudi  orationem 
mortuorum  Israelitarum,  i.  e.filiorum  qui  peccant  coram  te. 
Lastly,  It  is  an  absurdity  for  the  Israelites  to  intercede  for 
their  intercessors,  which  according  to  the  Romanists'  sense 
they  do,  by  beseeching  God  to  hear  the  prayers  of  the  de- 
parted Israelites  in  favour  of  those  that  are  alive.  (2  Mace. 
XV.  13,  14.)  Mr.  Whiston  says  the  sense  is  here, — the 
prayers  of  those  Israelites  who  were  then  alive,  and  inter- 
ceded with  thee,  but  are  since  dead.  (See  ii.  17.) 

Ver.  8.  And  to  be  subject  to  payments,  according  to  all 
the  iniquities  of  our  fathers.]  Eie  o^Xriuiv.  '6^\r\fia  and  o^Xjj- 
<Ttc  properly  signify  a  debt.  Here  we  may  understand  un- 
just exaction,  as  Junius  expressly  renders,  which  the  Jews 
in  the  land  of  their  captivity  were  exposed  to,  and  proba- 
bly sufl'ered,  being  at  the  will  and  arbitrary  pleasure  of 
those  that  had  them  in  subjection.  According  to  Calmet, 
it  signifies  their  being  bought  or  sold  into  slavery,  to  satisfy 
the  debts  contracted  by  their  fathers.  Anciently  creditors 
had  a  power  to  sell  the  children  of  their  debtors  for  the 
satisfaction  of  their  debt;  (Matt,  xviii.  25.)  and  fathers 
themselves  were  sometimes  necessitated  to  sell  their  chil- 
dren for  this  purpose.  (Exod.  xxi.  7.  Baruch  iv.  6.)  Or 
being  subject  to  payments,  may  here  mean  usury.  God 
threatens  his  people,  Deut.  xxviii.  44.  that  they  should 
borrow  of  their  enemies  upon  interest  or  usury,  and  there- 
by become  their  bondmen  or  debtors.  The  first  part  of  the 
letter  of  these  captives  ends  with  this  verse. 

Ver.  11.  Thou  art  defiled  with  the  dead,  thou  art  counted 
with  them  that  go  down  into  the  grave.]  The  sense  is,  that, 
living  among  the  Chaldeans,  they  were  in  a  state  of  con- 
tinual defilement,  dwelling  as  it  were  among  the  tombs. 
He  compares  the  captive  Jews,  in  a  strange  country,  to  a 
person  shut  up  in  a  grave,  or  confined  in  a  house  with  a 
dead  corpse.  There  is  the  like  expression,  Psal.  xxviii.  1. 

Ver.  14.  Learn  where  is  wisdom,  where  is  strength,  where 
is  understanding,  that  thou  mayest  know  also  where  is  length 
of  days  and  life,  where  is  the  light  of  the  eyes,  and  peace.] 
By  strength,  lax"^,  I  would  not  here  understand,  with  most 
interpreters,  fortitude  or  bodily  strength,  to  subdue  ene* 
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mies,  which  is  but  ill  connected  with  the  perfections  of  the 
soul  in  this  place :  it  means  rather,  I  conceive,  strength 
of  mind ;  see  Dan.  ii.  20.  where  might  is  rendered  by  the 
LXX.  avvKTiQ.  The  Vulgate  properly  distinguishes  be- 
tween fioKpo^iuMtig  and  H^uni,  which  follow,  rendering  the 
former  lotigUumitas  vU(B,  and  the  other  rictus.  The  light  of 
tlie  eyes.  Castalio  renders  vita  likewise,  which  would  in- 
crease the  tautology ;  nor  is  it  better,  I  think,  translated  by 
Grotius,  res  adversts.  It  means  rather,  as  Solomon  speaks, 
that  the  commandment  is  a  lamp,  and  the  law  is  light; 
(Prov.  vi.  23.)  or,  as  the  Psalmist  has  it,  that  the  command- 
ment of  the  Lord  is  pure,  and  giveth  light  unto  the  eyes. 
(Psal.  xix.  8.  see  Baruch  iv.  2.  Ecclus.  xxv.  11.  and  the 
note.) 

Ver.  16.  Where  are  theprinces  of  the  heathen  become,  and 
such  as  ruled  the  beasts  upon]  the  earth'?]  Grotius  under- 
stands this  of  kings  who  delighted  in  hunting,  and  the 
diversions  of  the  chase ;  who  pleased  and  sported  them- 
selves with  animals  the  most  fierce  and  savage ;  looking 
upon  themselves  as  lords  in  a  more  especial  manner 
of  nature  and  the  creation,  and  exercising  a  power  be- 
yond the  common  dominion  given  to  man  at  the  begin- 
ning. The  Scriptures  often  put  animals  in  the  number  of 
the  things  over  which  raonarchs  have  dominion.  Accord- 
ingly, God,  to  denote  the  absolute  sovereignty  which  he 
had  given  to  the  king  of  Babylon,  says,  that  he  had  given 
the  beasts  of  the  field  also  to  serve  him.  (Jer.  xxvii.  6. 
xxviii.  14.)  Judith  flatters  the  pride  of  Holofemes,  by 
telling  him,  that  not  only  men  should  obey  him,  but  also 
the  beasts  of  the  fixld  and  the  cattle  should  do  homage  to 
him,  (xi.  7.) 

Ver.  17.  They  that  had  their  pastime  with  the  fowls  of 
the  air.]  If  we  understand  this  figuratively,  it  means  such 
as  delighted  in  high  and  lofty  contemplations,  whose  tow- 
ering imaginations  played  aloft,  like  the  soaring  eagle. 
Grotius  expounds  it  literally  of  such  as  delighted  in  hawk- 
ing, which  was  a  royal  pastime  in  ancient  times.  A  domi- 
nion over  the  fowls  of  the  air  is  mentioned  also  in  Scrip- 
ture, as  an  instance  of  the  sovereignty  of  princes.  Thus 
Daniel  tells  Nebuchadnezzar,  that  wheresoever  the  children 
of  men  dwell,  God  had  given  both  the  beasts  of  the  field 
and  the  fowls  of  heaven  into  his  hand,  and  made  him  ruler 
over  them,(Dan.  ii.38.)  Ezekiel  represents  the  king  of  Assy- 
ria as  a  great  cedar,  in  which  all  the  fowls  of  heaven  made 
their  nests,  and  under  whose  branches  all  the  beasts  of  the 
field  brought  forth  tlieir  young.  (Ezek.  xxxi.  G.  Judith  xi.  7.) 

Ver.  18.  For  they  that  wrought  in  silver,  and  were  so 
careful,  and  whose  works  are  unsearchable]  "On  ol  rb  apyv- 
ptov  TiieraivovTiQ,  Koi  fiipiiivdivTiQ,  Koi  oiiK  eariv  t^tvpeaig  tCjv 
ipytDv  avTwv.  The  Vulgate  and  Syriac  omit  on,  which  in- 
deed perplexes  the  sense,  eludes  and  disappoints  the  reader, 
and,  after  promising  him  a  reason,  he  finds  nothing  that  it 
relates  to,  or  can  be  assigned  as  a  reason  of.  It  seems  not 
improbable  that  the  true  reading  may  be,  en  ol  to  apyipiov, 
K.  r.  X.  which  gives  a  natural  and  clear  connexion  to  what 
follows.  'E^tvpitTig,  which  Maldonat  and  some  other  expo- 
sitors understand  here  in  the  sense  of  lucrum,  is  not  so  pro- 
per to  this  place :  it  seems  rather  to  mean  the  number  and 
delicacy  of  the  works  here  spoken  of.  The  sentence,  Ouk 
ianv  t^tvptaig  rCtv  tpytDv  awrwv,  plainly  eorresponds  to  the 
close  of  the  former  verse,  oi/ic  i<m  rlXog  Tf/*;  Kn'jmwg  avrwv, 
as  will  appear  by  laying  the  two  corresponding  passages 


together,  "  Both  they  that  heaped  up  riches  so  extrava- 
gantly, that  there  was  no  end  of  their  getting,  and  they  that 
wrought  so  accurately  in  sculpture  and  engravings,  that 
there  is  no  finding  out ;"  i.  e.  no  counting  their  number,  no 
equalling  the  excellence  of  their  curious  works,  are  all  of 
them  vanished,  and  gone  down  to  the  grave.  The  author 
designs  the  close  of  the  two  verses  to  give  strength  and 
force  to  what  went  before  in  each,  that  he  may  at  last  more 
efiectually  shew  the  excellence  of  wisdom  or  piety,  which 
is  so  much  better  and  more  enduring  than  these  worldly 
advantages  and  attainments;  that  neither  the  wealth  of 
these  men,  which  was  without  end,  nor  their  art,  which  is 
now  inimitable,  could  ensure  to  them  life  and  happiness  ; 
whereas  they  that  walked  in  the  way  of  God  (ver.  13.)  should 
dwell  in  peace  for  ever. 

Ver.  19.  They  are  vanished.]  This,  according  to  Grotins 
and  Badwell,  denotes  the  transitory  and  mortal  state  of 
kings,  as  well  as  other  men,  who  die  and  are  as  quickly 
succeeded  by  others.  Ncwrspoi,  in  the  following  verse,  does 
not  mean  merely  young  men,  but  fresh  successors,  or  new 
kings.  Or  it  may  refer  to  the  curious  artists  beforemen- 
tioned,  who  took  such  pains  to  bring  their  work  to  perfec- 
tion, and  to  make  it  valuable  and  lasting,  that  they  are  va- 
nished, and  dead,  like  others  of  less  figure  and  taste.  'A^a- 
vt<T/ioc  is  taken  absolutely  for  death,  2  Mace.  v.  12.  But 
in  those  words  of  the  Psalmist,  before  I  go  hence,  and  be  no 
more  seen,  it  is  rather  a  periphrasis  of  death. 

Ver.  23.  The  Agarenes  that  seek  wisdom.]  Called  also 
Ishmaelites.  Strabo  and  Ptolemy  call  them  Agraei.  Not 
only  Arabia  and  the  adjacent  countries,  but  the  eastern 
part  of  the  world  in  general,  was  famous  for  the  study  of 
wisdom,  or  philosophy,  as  it  was  afterward  called.  The 
Edomites  put  in  their  claim  to  this  character.  Is  tvisdom  no 
more  in  Teman  ?  (Jer.  xlix.  7.)  In  the  book  of  Job,  Eli- 
phaz,  one  of  the  disputants,  is  called  the  Temanite,  as  be- 
ing descended  from  Teman,  Esau's  grandson.  Under  the 
burden  of  Arabia,  Isa.  xxi.  14.  the  inhabitants  of  the  land 
of  Tema  are  mentioned,  which  Tema  is  reckoned  by  Moses 
among  the  sons  of  Ishmael.  As  this  writer  joins  Meran 
to  Teman,  there  is  reason  to  think  that  the  first  is  in  Ara- 
bia as  well  as  the  second. 

The  authors  of  fables.]  i.  e.  Ingenious  apologues.  The 
margin  has  expounders,  probably  of  enigmas  or  riddles. 
Or  it  may  mean  persons  skilled  in  the  interpretation  of 
dreams  or  oneirocritics ;  a  piece  of  science,  but  falsely  so 
called,  in  great  request  among  the  Egyptians,  Arabians, 
Persians,  Indians,  and  other  eastern  nations.  (See  Medes's 
Comment.  Apocalypt.  lib.  iii.  p.  451. 1  Kings  x.  1.) 

Ver.  24.  How  great  is  the  house  of  God!]  How  large  and 
extended  is  his  empire !  and  how  great  the  number  of  his 
creatures !  the  whole  earth  is  his  kingdom,  all  men  are  his 
subjects,  and  all  times  under  his  cognizance!  but  there  are 
but  few  that  enter  into  his  secrets  and  partake  of  his  wis- 
dom. It  is  observable,  that  this  writer  calls  the  universe, 
the  house  of  God;  because,  great  as  it  is,  yet  the  infinite 
Being  is  present  every  where  in  it,  and  governs  it  with  as 
much  ease  as  a  father  or  master  does  his  family. 

Ver.  26.  There  were  the  giants  famous  from  the  begin- 
ning.] These  great  giants,  like  all  others,  were  under  the 
empire  of  the  sovereign  Monarch  of  the  universe ;  but  they 
were  not  preferred,  or  chosen  of  God  to  receive  the  gift  of 
wisdom.    God  chose  before  them  Noah  and  his  family  be- 
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fore  the  flood,  and  after  that  time  he  preferred  the  Israelites 
to  the  Rephaim.  And,  indeed,  throughout  both  Testaments, 
the  constant  tenor  of  his  procedure  has  been,  to  prefer  the 
meek  and  lowly  to  the  mighty  or  more  powerful. 

Ver.  28.  These  were  destroyed,  because  they  had  no  wis- 
dom.} Or  wanted  the  fear  of  the  Lord.  The  fear  of  God 
is  the  principal  wisdom,  whence,  through  the  whole  book 
of  Proverbs,  the  wicked  man,  who  neglects  the  fear  of  the 
Lord,  is  called  a  fool.  That  passage,  Prov.  xxi.  16.  comes 
Tcry  near  this  place,  the  man  that  wandereth  out  of  the  way 
of  understanding,  shall  remain  in  the  congregation  of  tlie 
dead,  or  in  the  assembly  of  the  giants,  as  it  may  be  rendered 
from  the  Hebrew;  i.  e.  shall  go  and  keep  them  company  in 
that  accursed  place  and  condition  which  they  are  in. 

Ver.  29, 30.  Who  hath  gone  up  into  heaven.}  These  words 
allude  to  and  greatly  resemble  those  of  Moses,  Deut.xxx. 
12,  13.  It  is  not  in  heaven  that  thou  shouldest  say,  Who 
shall  go  up  for  us  to  heaven,  and  bring  it  unto  us?  Neitlier  is 
it  beyond  the  sea,  that  thou  shouldest  say.  Who  shall  go  over 
the  sea  for  us,  and  bring  it  to  us?  To  the  same  eflect  with 
this  of  Baruch  is  that  of  Philo,  What  need  is  there  of  v 
fuucpac  oSoiTTopiag,  rj  rov  ^aXarrevetv,  either  to  take  long  jour- 
neys, or  to  go  to  sea  in  search  of  virtue,  seeing  we  have  the 
root  of  it  within  ourselves ;  or,  as  Moses  expresses  it,  in  our 
mouth,  and  in  our  heart  ? 

Ver.  32.  He  that  prepared  the  earth  for  evermore,  hath 
filled  it  with  four-footed  beasts.}  The  Vulgate  reads  with  a 
conjunction,  Qui  prceparavit  terrain  in  CBterno  tempore,  et 
replevit  earn  pecudibus,  et  quadrupedibus.  The  sense  is, 
according  to  Calmet,  He  that  made  the  earth  that  it  might 
continue  always,  or  that  it  might  never  move  at  any  time. 
The  earth  was  looked  upon  as  the  foundation  and  centre  of 
all  the  movements  eind  of  all  the  changes  that  happened  here 
below,  without  moving  or  changing  itself.  Monarchs  rise  and 
fall,  men  die,  and  others  succeed  in  their  place,  the  seasons 
change,  and  are  in  continual  vicissitude ;  but  the  earth  con- 
tinues always  the  same.  According  to  that  observation  of 
Solomon,  One  generation  passeth  away,  and  another  gene- 
ration Cometh,  but  the  earth  abidethfor  ever.  (Eccles.  i.  4.) 

Ver.  33.  He  that  sendeth  forth  light  and  it  goeth;  calleth 
it  again,  and  it  obeyeth  him  with  fear.}  He  commands  the 
sun  to  stop,  and  it  stands  still,  as  it  happened  under 
Joshua,  X.  12.  He  commands  it  to  be  retrograde,  and  the 
shadow  returns  backward  ten  degrees,  as  was  the  sign  to 
Hezekiah ;  (2  Kings  xx.  9.)  he  forbids  it  to  shine  at  all,  and 
darkness  is  over  all  the  land,  as  at  our  Saviour's  cruci- 
fixion. (Matt,  xxvii.  45.)  What  follows  in  the  next  verse 
about  the  stars  is  equally  sublime,  and  very  much  resem- 
bles Ecclus.  xliii.  10.  Psal.  cxlvii.  4.  iXa/iipav  t(^  iroinaavn 
avTovg,  is  inaccurately  rendered  in  the  next  verse  following, 
7%ey  shewed  light  unto  him  that  made  them  ;  it  should  rather 
be.  They  shined,  not  for  his  use,  but  by  his  order  and  ap- 
pointment, that  made  them. 

Ver.  36,  37.  He  liath  found  out  the  way  of  knowledge, 
and  hath  given  it  unto  Jacob  his  servant,  and  to  Israel  his 
beloved.  Afterward  did  he  shew  himself  upon  earth,  and 
conversed  with  men.}  The  author  shews,  that  the  Jews  were 
in  bondage  for  deserting  that  way  of  wisdom,  which,  being 
unknown  to  idolatrous  nations,  he  that  founded  the  earth 
by  wisdom  had  made  known  to  his  people  by  his  prophets  ; 
(see  Ecclus.  xxiv.  8.)  and  intending  to  exhort  them  to  stick 
fast  to  God,  and  not  to  fall  away  to  the  idols  of  the  nations 


in  their  captivity,  as  the  prophets  Isaiah  and  Jeremiah  had 
warned  them  before,  he  puts  them  in  mind,  that  it  was 
none  but  God  that  could  discover  that  way  of  wisdom 
which  the  law  taught  Israel;  which  wisdom,  says  he,  was 
afterward  seen  upon  earth,  and  conversed  among  men,  viz. 
in  and  by  the  prophets,  who  spoke  by  the  word  and  wis- 
dom of  God.  The  expression  in  the  thirty-seventh  verse,  it 
must  be  owned,  is  very  like  that  of  St.  John,  1. 14.  that  the 
Word  was  made  flesh,  and  dwelt  amongst  us;  and  is  thought 
to  be  so  close  a  resemblance  of  it,  that  some  learned  men 
have  fancied,  on  that  account,  it  was  foisted  in  here  by 
some  Christian  copyist.  A  learned  writer,  who  contends 
for  the  canonicalness  of  this  book,  thinks  that  this  clause, 
too  much  favouring  the  divinity  and  incarnation  of  the 
Messiah,  induced  the  Jews  to  lay  this  book  aside,  soon 
after  Christianity  prevailed  in  the  world,  which  before  that 
time  they  ever  looked  upon  as  sacred  and  canonical. 
(Auth.  Rec.  vol.  i.  p.  7.)  Bishop  Chandler  thinks  by  after- 
ward is  meant  the  latter  days,  or  the  days  of  the  Messiah ; 
(see  Dan.  ii.  29.  45.)  the  time  that  all  Israel  shall  be  saved 
by  the  Deliverer's  coming  to  Sion,  and  his  manifesting  the 
Jews  to  be  the  children  of  his  kingdom.  (Def.  Christ. 
p.  55.)  Others,  who  think  that  the  applying  this  passage  to 
the  incarnation  and  appearance  of  the  Messiah,  would  hold 
out  too  much  light  for  the  times  of  this  writer,  refer  it  either 
to  that  occurrence,  when,  after  the  giving  of  the  law  on 
Mount  Sinai,  Moses  and  Aaron,  and  the  seventy  elders, 
were  permitted  to  see  the  God  of  Israel,  (Exod.  xxiv.  9.) 
and  Moses  himself  to  come  up  into  the  mount  to  him;  or  to 
the  angel  of  the  covenant  appearing  amongst,  and  conduct- 
ing his  people  in  the  wilderness  forty  years.  (Estius,  in  loc.) 

CHAP.   IV. 

Ver.  1.  J.  HIS  is  the  book  of  the  commandments  of  God,  and 
the  law  that  endurethfor  ever.}  As  the  gospel  comprises  the 
law  and  the  prophets  in  two  commandments ;  viz.  the  love 
of  God  and  of  our  neighbour ;  or,  more  briefly,  in  charity :  so 
this  writer  says,  that  wisdom,  described  in  the  former  chap- 
ter, contains  the  substance  of  the  commandments,  and  of 
the  law,  here  said  to  endure  for  ever;  not  with  respect  to  its 
ceremonial  ordinances,  but  the  moral  and  spiritual  part, 
which  is  fixed  and  unchangeable.  Wisdom  therefore  here 
described  seems  to  be  no  other  in  eft'ect  than  charity,  so 
highly  extolled,  1  Cor.  xiii.  8.  whose  character  it  is,  never 
to  fail,  when  even  tongues  shall  cease,  and  knowledge  itself 
shall  vanish  away. 

Ver.  3.  Give  not  thine  honour  to  another,  nor  the  things 
that  are  profitable  unto  thee,  to  a  strange  nation.}  It  was 
the  glory  of  the  Israelites  to  know  the  only  true  God,  to  love 
and  serve  him,  who  had  chosen  them  above  all  other  na- 
tions to  be  a  holy  people,  consecrated  to  his  service:  this 
character  distinguished  his  peculiura  from  heathen  and  in- 
fidel nations :  by  forsaking  therefore  the  God  of  their  fathers, 
and  abandoning  themselves  to  the  idolatry  of  the  strange 
nations,  they  gave  the  honour  due  to  the  living  God  only  to 
insensible  things,  and  stained  their  former  glory :  and  in- 
stead of  children  of  God,  a  title  and  privilege  which  they 
enjoyed  before,  became  slaves,  and  were  rejected  by  him. 
And  this  God  threatened  to  do  by  Moses,  Deut.  xxxii.  21. 
when  they  should  move  him  to  jealousy  with  that  which  is  not 
God,  and  provoke  him  to  anger  ivith  their  vanities. 
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Ver.6.  My  people,  the  memorial  of  Israel."]  i.  e.  Ye  poor 
remains  of  the  Jews,  the  surviving  hopes  of  sinking  Israel, 
who  are  preserved  to  continue  the  name  and  memory  of 
once  so  famous  a  people,  the  only  remaining  monument  of 
distressed  Sion. 

Ver.  7.  Ye  provoked  him  that  made  you,  by  sacrificing  to 
devils.]  The  Psalmist,  according  to  the  version  of  the  LXX. 
says,  oTi  vavTiQ  01  dtol  i^vwv  Smuovia,  that  all  the  gods  of 
the  heathen  are  devils.  (Psal.  xcvi.  5.)  And  of  the  Jews  who 
sacrificed  to  them  it  is  said,  they  sacrificed  to  devils,  and 
not  to  God ;  DHU;^  to  evil,  wasting,  and  destroying  spirits. 
And  so  they  are  styled,  2  Chron.  xi.  15.  Rev.  ix.  20.  The 
pulling  down  idolatrous  worship,  is,  in  our  Saviour's  lan- 
guage, the  casting  out  theprince  of  this  world.  (John  xii.  31. 
xvi.  11.)  The  converting  of  the  gentiles  from  idolatry  to 
the  worship  of  the  true  God,  is  called,  turning  them  from 
the  power  of  Satan  unto  God;  (Acts  xxvi.  18.)  the  de- 
livering them  from  the  power  of  darkness,  (Col.  1. 13.)  who 
before  walked  according  to  the  prince  of  the  power  of  dark- 
ness, (Ephes.  ii.  2.)  and  were  led  captive  by  Satan  at  his 
will.    (2  Tim.  ii.  26.) 

Ver.  12.  Let  no  man  rejoice  over  me,  a  widow,  who  for 
the  sins  of  my  children  am  left  desolate.]  This  prosopopoeia 
of  Sion,  bewailing  her  children  gone  into  captivity,  is  mov- 
ing and  beautiful.  She  assumes  the  character  of  a  discon- 
solate widow,  an  idea  often  borrowed  to  represent  deep 
distress,  bemoaning  the  loss  of  the  favourite  of  her  bosom, 
with  these  two  sad  but  common  aggravations  of  her  sorrow, 
her  children  taking  evil  courses,  and  as  such  exemplarily 
punished,  stricken  of  God,  and  afflicted;  and  herself,  instead 
of  that  compassion  which  her  calamities  called  for  from 
those  around  her,  neglected,  insulted,  reproached,  and  in- 
jured. The  venting  her  grief  in  broken  accents,  (ver.  17.) 
But  what  can  I  help  you  ?  is  inimitably,  says  Grotius,  affect- 
ing; "  I  who  am  devoid,  not  only  of  my  former  substance, 
my  ornaments,  and  pleasant  things,  my  comforts  and  con- 
veniences, but  reduced  to  the  lowest  state,  and  wanting 
myself  the  necessaries  of  life,  what  am  I  able,  what  can  I 
be  expected,  to  do  for  you?"  At  length  all  appearance  of 
human  help  vanishing,  she  raises  motives  of  consolation 
from  that  never-failing  treasury  of  delight  and  comfort  to 
afflicted  minds,  the  word  of  God,  whose  statutes  had  been 
her  song  in  the  house  of  her  pilgrimage ;  and  assures  them, 
from  the  prophets,  of  a  deliverance  from  their  captivity,  and 
remarkable  vengeance  overtaking  their  persecutors.  In 
this  pleasing  prospect  she  exults  and  triumphs,  (chap,  v.)  as 
a  fond  mother  overjoyed  for  the  recovery  of  her  children. 

Ver.  15.]  Probably  this  refers  to  Deut.  xxviii.  49, 50,  and 
may  be  considered  as  a  fulfilling  that  prophecy,  The  Lord 
shall  bring  a  nation  against  thee  from  far,  from  the  end  of 
the  earth,  as  swift  as  the  eagle  flieth,  a  nation  whose  tongue 
thou  shall  not  understand.  A  nation  of  fierce  countenance, 
which  will  not  regard  the  person  of  the  old,  nor  shew  favour 
to  the  young.  This,  if  applied  to  the  Chaldeans,  the  de- 
scription of  the  place  will  not  suit,  for  the  Chaldeans  did 
not  come  from  a  country  which  was  very  far  from  Judca. 
If  to  the  Romans,  the  time  will  not  suit  with  the  supposed 
age  of  this  writer.  Josephus,  indeed,  informs  us,  that  upon 
the  Romans  making  themselves  masters  of  the  temple,  they 
slaughtered  all,  both  old  and  young  indifferently,  without 
any  respect  to  age,  having  neither  mercy  nor  modesty. 
yer.  16.  And  left  her  that  was  alone,  desolate  without 


daughters.]  The  Geneva  version  I  think  clearer.  Leaving  me 
alone,  and  destitute  of  my  daughters ;  i.  e.  both  sons  and 
daughters  were  carried  into  captivity.    (See  ver.  14.) 

Ver.  20.  /  have  put  off  the  clothing  of  peace,  and  put 
upon  me  the  sackcloth  of  my  prayer:  I  will  cry  unto  the 
Everlasting  in  my  days.]  i.  e.  I  have  put  off  the  garment  of 
prosperity,  as  the  margin  has  it,  or  of  gladness,  and  put 
upon  me  the  sackcloth  of  penance  and  supplication,  Indui 
cilicium  deprecationis  mea,  Arabic.  And  Junius  renders 
in  the  same  manner :  or,  as  the  Syriac  has  it.  Clothed  me 
with  sackcloth  in  the  solemn  time  of  my  prayer  and  supplica- 
tion. The  last  clause,  KtKpa^ofiai  npbg  rbv  alwviov  iv  rale 
rinipaic  fiov,  is  inaccurately  rendered  here.  It  may  either  be 
translated  Arith  the  margin,  in  the  time  of  mine  affliction,  and 
in  this  sense  we  are  to  understand  jjjulpa  'IsgovaaXrjn,  Psal. 
xxxvii.  13.  cxxxvii.  7.  or  the  sense  may  be,  I  will  cry 
unto  the  Everlasting  all  my  days;  thus  Calmet,  Je  crieray 
au  treshaut  tous  les  jours  de  ma  vie:  and  the  Geneva  version 
accordingly.  As  long  as  I  live  I  will  call  upon  the  Everlast- 
ing. This  sense  is  strongly  confirmed  by  Psal.  cxvi.  2. 
where  the  expression  in  the  LXX.  very  much  resembles 
this,  tv  rate  vulpaic  fiov  iTriKa\i<TOfiai,  and  our  translators 
rightly  render,  /  will  call  upon  him  as  long  as  I  live. 

Ver.  22.  Because  of  the  mercy  which  shall  soon  come  unto 
you  from  the  Everlasting,  our  Saviour.]  The  like  is  repeated 
ver.  24,25.  but  how  can  this  mercy  be  properly  said  to  come 
soon,  as  the  captivity  was  to  last  seventy  years?  This,  say 
Mess,  of  Port- Royal,  may  be  admitted,  if  considered  either 
with  respect  to  God,  who  inflicted  this  punishment,  in  whose 
sight  a  thousand  years  are  but  as  a  day ;  or  with  respect  to 
the  suffering  Jews  themselves,  those  especially  among  them 
who  were  touched  with  a  sense  of  their  sins,  and  their  de- 
serving a  much  longer  and  sorer  punishment ;  "  for  a  soul 
which  is  truly  convinced  of  and  sensibly  affected  with  the 
eternity  of  punishment  due  to  its  transgressions,  counts  for 
nothing,  or  considers  but  as  a  moment,  the  time  of  penance 
and  suffering  which  God  is  mercifully  pleased  to  inflict  in 
this  life."  (Ver.  22. 24.)  This  writer,  says  Bishop  Chandler, 
personates  Baruch,  and  his  book  is  little  else  than  an  epi- 
tome of  what  we  have  at  large  in  the  prophets,  concerning  a 
more  universal  return  than  that  was  of  the  Jews  under  Cyrus, 
and  in  virtue  of  God's  everlasting  covenant,  to  drive  them 
no  more  out  of  the  land.  The  Jews  at  Babylon,  where  this 
Baruch  wrote,  did  not  conceive  that  the  prophecies  were 
exhausted  in  the  first  return  of  the  Jews  under  the  Assyrian 
kings,  they  hoped  for  another  more  perfect  and  more  glo- 
rious restoration,  as  foretold  by  the  prophets,  which  should 
be  the  deliverance  of  God  himself,  as  the  Jews  were  wont 
still  to  call  the  salvation  of  the  Messiah.  In  confidence  of 
this  so  eminent  a  deliverance,  he  breaks  forth  into  admira- 
tion o(  this  Emaimel,  or  God  with  us.  (Def.  of  Christ,  p.  53.) 

Ver.  25.  Shortly  thou  shall  see  his  destruction,  and  shall 
tread  upon  his  neck.]  This,  says  Calmet,  was  literally  ac- 
complished in  the  time  of  queen  Esther  and  Mordccai,  at 
Susa;  and  under  Daniel,  at  Babylon;  for  when  they  were 
exalted  to  the  highest  dignity,  and  the  most  important  posts 
of  the  government,  the  Chaldeans  themselves  were  obliged 
to  submit  to  their  authority,  and  to  bow  before  them,  as 
Isaiah  had  long  before  expressly  foretold,  (Ix,  14.) 

Ver.  28.  For  as  it  was  their  mind  to  go  astray  from  God, 
so  being  returned,  seek  him  ten  times  more.]  It  is  not  enough, 
says  a  pious  writer,  morally  to  revoke  what  is  past,  by  wish- 
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ing  it  had  not  been  done,  but  you  must  oppose  a  state  to  a 
state,  a  habit  to  a  habit ;  i.  e.  as  sin  before  gave  you  law, 
so  now  must  the  Spirit  of  God.  Habitual  sin  must  be  de- 
stroyed by  a  contrary  habit,  or  state  of  holiness :  this  is  well 
summed  up  by  the  apostle.  As  ye  have  yielded  your  mem- 
bers servants  to  uncleanness,  and  to  iniquity  unto  iniquity ; 
even  so  now  yield  your  members  servants  to  righteousness 
unto  holiness.  (Rom.  vi.  19.)  What  the  Greek  makes  matter 
of  exhortation  and  advice  here,  is  spoken  prophetically  ac- 
cording to  the  Vulgate,  which  accordingly  came  to  pass ; 
for  after  the  captivity,  the  Jews  were  more  observant  of  the 
law  of  God  than  they  were  before,  especially  with  respect 
to  idolatry.  But  it  will  be  best,  if  this  reading  is  followed, 
to  understand  this  of  those  devout  Jews  in  particular  who 
were  converted  by  the  preaching  of  the  apostles,  and  were 
the  first-fruits  of  the  Christian  church. 

Ver.  35.  And  she  shall  be  inhabited  by  devils.']  This  ex- 
pression is  grounded  on  a  vulgar  notion,  that  desolate  and 
forlorn  places  are  inhabited  by  evil  spirits,  who  have  their 
haunts  there.  The  canonical  Scriptures  seem  to  counte- 
nance this  opinion ;  thus  the  demoniac  (Luke  viii.  29.)  is 
said  to  abide  in  no  house,  but  to  be  driven  of  the  devil  into 
the  wlderness,  and  thither  was  our  Saviour  led,  as  being 
the  devil's  residence,  to  be  tempted  by  him.  (Matt.  iv.  1.) 
And  accordingly  our  Saviour,  in  the  parable  of  the  unclean 
spirit,  says,  that  he  walks  through  dry  or  uninhabited  places. 
(Matt.  xii.  43.  see  also  Tobit  viii.  3.) 

Ver.  3G.  Look  about  thee  towards  the  East.]  This,  no 
doubt,  primarily  relates  to  the  restoration  of  the  Jews 
under  Cyrus,  and  the  return  from  their  long  captivity  by  his 
appointment,  or  rather  God's  influencing  his  heart  for  that 
purpose;  and  though  Babylon,  properly  speaking,  was  ra- 
ther to  the  north  with  respect  to  Jerusalem,  yet  Persia, 
where  Cyrus  reigned,  and  from  whence  the  happy  orders 
were  to  come,  was  to  the  east.  That  'AvaroXij  here  is  the 
title  of  the  Messiah  likewise,  there  is  no  question,  whether 
it  be  literally  rendered  the  East,  as  the  title  formerly  was 
bestowed  upon  him,  (Zech.  vi.  12.)  or  the  rising  of  the  sun, 
that  Sun  of  righteousness,  mentioned  Mai.  iv.  2.  However 
that  be,  it  is  certain  that  where  ^AvaToXrj,  the  East,  is  used  in 
most  places  of  Scripture,  the  commentators  and  scholiasts 
have  still  applied  it  to  Christ,  meaning,  by  the  East,  that 
orient  or  rising  sun,  and  not  the  point  from  whence  it  rises : 
(see  Jer.  xxiii.  5.)  and  this  seems  the  more  probable,  be- 
cause, ver.  22.  he  is  called  the  Everlasting,  our  Saviour. 

CHAP.   V. 

Ver.  3.  X  Ht  wr'  ovpavbv  iTa<T^.  subaud.  x'^PV-  '^^^  ^^^^ 
ellipsis  occurs  Job  xviii.  4.  Luke  xvii.  24.  in  LXX.  Prov. 
viii.  28.  2  Mace.  ii.  18.  in  Addit.  Esth.  xiii.  10. 

Ver.  6.  For  they  departed  from  thee  on  foot,  and  were  led 
away  of  their  enemies;  but  God  bringelh  them  unto  thee 
exalted  with  glory,  as  children  of  the  kingdom.]  i.  e.  As  a 
royal  race,  or  children  of  kings,  riding  in  triumph,  and  in  a 
most  magnificent  procession.  Ezra  gives  us  the  number 
and  quality  of  the  persons  that  returned,  their  horses, 
mules,  camels,  &c.  emi)loyed  on  the  occasion,  (ii.  GG.) 
And  it  appears,  from  1  Esd.  v.  2.  that  Darius  himself  sent 
a  thousand  horsemen  to  conduct  them  back  safely  to  Jeru- 
salem, with  musical  instruments.  Isaiah  describes  their 
return  from  Babylon  in  the  most  pompous  manner,  and  in 
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terms  scarcely  inferior  to  a  real  triumph,  (xlix.  22,  23. 
lxvi.20.)  "  Their  transport  of  mirth  and  jollity  on  this  oc- 
casion (says  Josephus)  was  as  great,  as  if  the  day  of  their 
redemption  and  return  had  been  the  first  day  of  a  new  life." 
(Antiq.  lib.  xi.  cap.  4.) 

Ver.  7.  For  God  hath  appointed  that  every  high  hill.]  By 
opoc  and  /3ouvoc,  we  are  here  to  understand  those  who  are 
lofty,  proud,  and  supercilious,  who  exalt  themselves  from 
a  conceit  of  worldly  wisdom:  the  meek,  on  the  contrary, 
are  represented  as  prostrate  and  humble,  casting  aside 
every  high  thought,  and  adoring,  with  holy  reverence,  mys- 
teries that  are  above  them.  This  refers  to  a  known  custom 
of  great  kings,  who,  when  they  travelled,  had  their  oSottoioi, 
or  harbingers,  sent  before  them  to  make  the  way  plain 
and  commodious,  by  filling  up  deep  places,  and  levelling 
those  that  were  high,  and  smoothing  those  that  were  rough. 
And  so  Josephus  says,  that  when  Titus  came  to  the  wars, 
there  went  before  him  all  the  royal  aids,  and  all  the  mili- 
tary men,  'and  those  who  planed  the  way  (de  Bell.  Jud. 
lib.  vi.  cap.  6. 12.)  for  the  coming  of  the  Roman  army.  The 
words  here  "seem  to  refer  to  I.sa.  xl.  4.  where  the  prophet, 
describing  the  return  of  the  people  from  their  captivity  to 
their  own  country,  expresses  it  by  "  the  former  deliver- 
ance and  passage  out  of  Egypt,  through  uneven  craggy 
ways  in  the  desert,  which  yet,  by  God's  conduct,  was  made 
passable  to  them,  and  they  brought  at  last  to  a  happy 
Canaan."  Thus  the  Targum  on  Canticles  saith,  the  cloud 
went  before  the  Israelites  in  the  wilderness  three  days' 
journey,  to  take  down  their  hills,  and  fill  up  their  valleys 
before  them.  Mystically,  or  by  way  of  metaphor,  this  ex- 
pression, of  casting  down  every  high  hill,  means  also,  the 
removing  of  all  obstacles  to  one's  happiness  or  designs,  as 
in  those  verses  of  Sibylla  Erythraja,  set  down  by  St.  Aus- 
tin, De  Civit.  Dei,  lib.  viii.  where,  foretelling  the  coming  of 
the  King  from  heaven  in  the  flesh,  it  follows : 

"  Dejiciet  colles,  valles  extollet  ab  imo ; 

Non  erit  in  rebus  hominum  sublime,  vel  altum ; 

^quantur  campis  montes." 

Which  is  almost  the  same  with  the  passage  cited  from 
Isaiah.  Compare  also  Luke  iii.  5.  The  same  metaphor  is 
used  by  Homer,  II.  o.  ver.  260.  where  Apollo,  promising 
to  assist  Hector,  saith, 

AwTap  h/i)  TTpoirapoi^e  Ki(ov,  "nriroiai  kIXeuS'OV 
Tlaaav  Xiiaviu), 

I  will  go  before  and  make  smooth  all  passages. 

Ver.  8.  Every  sweet-smelling  tree  shall  overshadow  Israel.] 
i.  e.  God  will  furnish  his  people  with  all  sorts  of  accom- 
modations for  their  return  home ;  in  particular,  that  they 
should  not  be  incommoded  with  heat,  a  calamity  very  in- 
cident to  travellers  in  hot  countries;  God  would  plant 
woods,  as  it  were  on  purpose  to  shelter  his  chosen  in  their 
return,  from  the  scorching  heat  of  the  sun.  This  undoubt- 
edly refers  to  Isa.  xli.  19.  where  God  says,  I  will  plant  in 
the  wilderness  the  cedar,  the  shittah-tree,  the  myrtle,  and  the 
olive-tree,  &c.  conducting  the  people  home  almost  in  the 
same  marvellous  manner,  as  be  did  his  chosen  in  the  wil- 
derness, by  the  shadow  of  a  cloud  to  defend  them  from  the 
heat.  Or,  without  having  recourse  to  a  miracle,  this  may 
be  understood  of  his  appointing  their  return  at  such  a  sea- 
son, when  the  trees  aflbrded  most  shade ;   or  that  they 
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marched  through  such  places  where  there  was  a  natural  : 
coyer  over  them.  Others  think,  and  not  without  reason,  i 
that  this  is  rather  a  poetical  description,  to  display,  but  in 
an  exaggerating  manner,  the  easiness  and  pleasure  with 
which  the  Jews  would  return  from  Babylon.  Our  transla- 
tors follow  the  copies  which  read  laKiaaav,  but  others  have 
t(Tici(jr>)(Tav,  subsultarunt;  and  thus  Junius  renders,  exsilie- 
runtque  etiam  silvce,  that  all  the  trees  of  the  wood  rejoiced 
on  the  occasion,  like  that  of  the  Psalmist,  xcvi.  12. 

CHAP.    VI. 

Ver.  3.  )^EVEN  generations.]  The  word  ytvia,  or  gene- 
ration, has  many  senses.  Sometimes  it  signifies  twenty, 
twenty-five,  or  thirty  years,  but  most  generally  the  last 
term ;  and  in  this  sense  it  is  used  by  approved  authors,  and 
particularly  in  the  genealogy  recorded  by  St.  Matthew.  By 
it  here  is  meant  ten  years,  or  rather  seven  decads  of  years; 
but  this  acceptation  is  not  very  common :  but  as  it  was 
very  well  known  to  have  been  predicted  by  the  prophets, 
that  the  captivity  should  last  seventy,  that  is,  seven  ten 
years,  it  cannot  be  doubted  but  that  this  author  had  that 
term  in  view  here,  and  meant  the  precise  period  of  ten 
years.  The  seventy  years  of  the  captivity  of  Babylon  are 
usually  reckoned  from  the  first  year  of  Nebuchadnezzar 
the  Great,  and  the  fourth  of  Jehoiakim,  i.  e.  A.  M.  3398, 
and  ended  3468 ;  or  before  Christ  606,  and  ended  536,  be- 
fore his  appearance ;  at  which  time  Cyrus  gave  leave  to 
all  the  Jews  in  his  dominions  to  return  to  their  own  coun- 
try. This  epistle,  said  to  be  Jeremiah's,  is  supposed  to  be 
wrote  to  the  Jews  when  they  were  going  into  captivity 
with  their  king,  to  admonish  them  to  beware  of  the  idol- 
atry which  they  would  see  in  Babylon:  and  seems  to 
be  the  letter  referred  to,  2  Mace,  ii.  2,  3.  where  the  same 
caution  is  given  as  here,  to  guard  against  the  idolatry  they 
would  observe  in  that  place,  and  is  an  epitome  of  sundry 
things  in  Moses,  the  Psalms,  and  the  prophets,  against 
idolatry,  and  the  fullest  dissuasive  against  it,  in  one  con- 
tinued tract  or  view,  of  any  through  the  whole  volume  of 
the  Bible,  and  handled  in  the  most  proper  manner:  as  ban- 
ter and  ridicule  are  often  found  more  efiectual  to  expose 
and  confute  an  error,  than  grave  and  serious  reasoning. 

Ver.  4.  Gods  of  silver,  and  gold,  and  wood,  borne  upon 
shoulijiers.]  Isaiah  takes  notice  of  and  condemns  this  cus- 
tom, He  maketh  it  a  god:  they  fall  down,  yea,  they  worship. 
They  bear  him  upon  the  shoulder,  they  carry  him,  and  set  him 
in  his  place,  and  he  standeth  ;  from  his  place  shall  he  not  re- 
move, (xlvi.  6, 7.)  Jeremiah  likewise  mentions  this  idolatry, 
and  their  carrying  images  in  great  procession  and  pomp. 
They  must  needs  be  borne  (says  he)  because  they  cannot  go, 
(x.  5.)  And  to  this  sense,  Spencer  and  other  learned  inter- 
preters explain  those  words  of  Amos,  Ye  have  borne  the 
tabernacle  of  Moloch  and  Chiun  your  images,  (v.  26.)  which 
the  LXX.  rightly  render  avsXa/BtTE,  sursum  tulistis.  Nu- 
merous instances  of  this  superstition  used  among  the  hea- 
then, are  to  be  met  with  in  sacred  and  profane  writers. 
(See  ver.  26.) 

Ver.  6.  Say  ye  in  your  hearts,  O  Lord,  we  must  tvorship 
thee.l  These  words  seem  wrongly  pointed  in  our  transla- 
tion, and  the  common  editions  of  the  Greek.  The  sense 
would  be  better  and  more  agreeable  to  the  context,  if  the 
rendering  was,  "  "We  ought  to  worship  thee,  O  Lord,  with 


the  spirit,  or  understanding,  in  contradistinction  to  sense- 
less images,  which  take  no  notice  of  their  votaries."  And 
so  St.  Cyprian  renders  this  passage,  In  sensu  tibi  debet 
adorari  Dens.  (De  Orat.  Domin.)  One  copy  of  the  Greek 
reads  without  any  comma  at  all,  probably  intending  this 
sense  ;  but  for  clearness  I  would  place  it  thus,  tiTrare  Sq, 
T^  Biavoli}  at  8«t  irpoaKvvuv,  Si<nroTa.  The  Psalmist,  in  like 
manner,  after  having  exposed  the  folly  of  image-worship, 
and  from  the  honour  given  by  the  heathens  to  their  idols, 
presses  the  like  conclusion  upon  the  Israelites,  and  excites 
them  to  praise  the  living  God,  the  Lord  of  the  world,  with 
the  greater  devotion.  (Psal.  cxxxv.  17 — 20.) 

Ver.  7.  For  mine  angel  is  with  you,  and  I  myself  caring 
for  your  souls.}  i.  e.  Mine  angel  shall  protect  you,  which 
these  idols  cannot.  Our  version  and  the  Vulgate  seem 
faulty  in  the  rendering  of  the  latter  clause  ;  in  the  Greek  it 
is,  avTog  Se  eK^ijraiv  rag  i/zuxae  v/JLoJv,  which  I  would  translate, 
>  And  he  (the  angel)  will  watch  over  you,  and  revenge  any 
injury  done  to  you.  The  Geneva  version  understands 
avTOQ,  in  like  manner,  of  the  angel.  For  mine  angel  shall  be 
with  you,  and  shall  care  for  your  souls.  Junius  is  more 
explicit  to  the  same  purpose,  Angelus  mens  vobiscum  est, 
qui  idem  reposciturus  est  animas  vestras  ;  and  so  the  oriental 
versions  also  have  it. 

Ver.  8.  As  for  their  tongue,  it  is  polished  by  tlie  workman, 
and  they  themselves  are  gilded  and  laid  over  with  silver; 
yet  are  they  but  false,  and  cannot  speak.]  The  mimic  repre- 
sentations of  life  are  all  deceit;  they  are  mere  insensible 
images  of  things,  having  mouths,  and  a  tongue  beautifully 
polished,  but  are  unable  to  give  a  word  of  advice  or  com- 
fort to  their  supplicants.  Their  images  are  overlaid  with 
coverings  of  gold  and  silver  plates ;  (see  ver.  57,  58.  Isa. 
XXX.  22.)  either  to  attract  the  eyes  of  the  beholders,  or  io 
cover  some  defect ;  but  their  gold  and  silver  serve  only  to 
expose  their  weakness.  They  are  of  no  more  value  than 
that  of  the  rich  materials  of  which  they  are  made,  and  so 
far  from  being  able  to  say  or  do  any  thing,  that  they  them- 
selves are  the  handy-work  of  those  that  worship  them : 
every  excellence  that  they  have  is  derived  from  the  inge- 
nuity of  the  artificer,  and  shews  rather  his  art  than  their 
divinity. 

Ver.  9.  And  taking  gold,  as  it  were  for  a  virgin  that 
loves  to  go  gay,  they  make  crowns  for  the  heads  of  their 
gods.]  The  Geneva  version  is  clearer,  which  has.  And  as 
they  take  gold  for  a  maid  that  loveth  to  be  decked,  so  make 
they  crowns  for  the  heads  of  their  gods.  But  the  sense,  I 
conceive,  would  be  more  perfect,  if  the  pointing  was  thus, 
And  taking  gold,  as  for  some  virgin  that  loves  dress  and 
finery,  they  make  crowns  for  the  heads  oftlieir  gods.  And  so 
Calmet  understands  it,  Comme  on  fait  des  omements  cl  une 
fille,  qui  ahne  d,  separer,  ainsi  on  fait  ces  idoles  avec  de  I'or. 

Ver.  12.  Yet  cannot  these  gods  save  themselves  from  rust 
and  7noths,  though  they  be  covered  with  purple  raiment.] 
See  ver.  72.  i.  e.  Their  ornaments  and  royal  attire  are 
perishable  things,  like  those  that  wear  them ;  pass  but  a 
few  years,  and  their  riches  are  corrupted,  and  their  gar- 
ments moth-eaten,  their  gold  and  silver  cankered,  and  the 
rust  of  them  shall  be  a  witness  against  them,  and  shall  eat 
them  up,  as  it  were  fire,  as  St.  James  speaks  upon  another 
occasion,  (v,  2,  3.)  That  the  heathens,  in  their  idolatrous 
worship,  adorned  the  images  of  their  gods  with  costly 
robes,  is  confirmed  from  Jer.  x.  9.  where,  speaking  of  the 
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decorations  and  rich  apparel  of  the  false  gods,  he  says, 
that  blue  and  purple  are  their  clothing. 

Ver.  13.  They  wipe  their  faces  becatise  of  the  dust  of  the 
temple,  when  there  is  much  upon  them.}  Or,  as  the  Geneva 
Tersion  has  it.  They  wipe  their  faces  because  of  the  dust  of 
the  temple,  ivhereof  there  is  much  upon  them.  And  so  the 
Vnlgate,  Extergunt  faciem  ipsorum  propter  pulverem  do- 
m&s,  qui  est  plurimus  inter  eos;  i.  e.  through  the  concourse 
of  the  people,  or  votaries,  who  come  there  in  great  num- 
bers. The  multiplicity  of  persons  which  tread  the  hal- 
lowed courts,  which  is  an  honour  to  the  true  God,  is  to 
them  an  inconvenience  and  disgrace ;  for  when  the  idol- 
temples,  like  that  of  Baal,  are  filled  with  worshippers  from 
one  end  to  the  other,  being  unable  to  help  themselves  in 
any  respect,  they  must  be  beholden  afterward  to  the  care 
of  others,  to  remove  any  accidental  stain  or  filth  that  may 
fasten  on  them,  and  to  keep  them  neat  and  clean.  (See 
ver.  24.) 

Ver.  15.  He  hath  also  in  his  right  hand  a  dagger,  and  an 
axe.']  Arnobius  observes,  concerning  the  gentiles,  "  That 
they  designed  to  create  fear  by  the  manner  in  which  they 
framed  and  represented  the  statues  and  images  of  their 
gods :  hence  scythes,  clubs,  and  thunderbolts,  were  ap- 
pendages to  their  idols."  (Adv.  Gent.  lib.  vi.)  Like  the 
god  of  war,  or  some  martial  hero,  they  were  exhibited, 
armed  with  swords,  lances,  helmets,  bucklers,  or  whatever 
fancy  could  invent  to  excite  terror.  In  the  foregoing  verse, 
indeed,  they  are  set  forth  in  a  milder  attitude,  to  create 
veneration,  seemingly  dispensing  justice,  like  some  prince 
or  governor  of  a  province,  of  which  the  sceptre  which 
they  held  forth  was  to  be  the  symbol. 

Ver.  19.  They  light  them  candles  .  .  .  whereof  they  can- 
not see  one.]  Either  in  their  temples,  or  in  their  proces- 
sions. See  Cic.  OflSc.  iii.  26.  and  Apuleius,  who  says  of 
the  pagan  processions,  that,  on  such  an  occasion,  "  An- 
fistites  sacrorum  Deum  proferebant  insignes  exuvias,  quo- 
rum primus  lucernam  praemicantem  claro  porrigebatlumine 
— Magnus  praeterea  sexus  utriusque  numerus,  lucernis,  tae- 
dis,  cereis,"  &c.  The  sense  of  the  writer  of  this  epistle 
would  be  more  complete,  if  the  first  sentence  of  the  follow- 
ing verse  was  added  to  it  thus.  They  light  them  candles  .  .  . 
whereof  they  cannot  see  one,  for  they  are  as  one  of  the 
beams  of  the  temple.  And  thus  the  Vulgate,  from  some 
Greek  copies,  connects  the  sense,  Lucernas  accendunt  illis, 
et  quidem  multas,  ex  quibus  nullam  videre  possunt ;  sunt 
quidem  sicut  trabes  in  dome.  And  so  the  Geneva  version, 
2'hey  light  up  candles  before  them,  whereof  they  cannot  see 
one  ;  for  they  are  but  as  one  of  the  posts  of  the  temple.  And 
Junius  renders  in  like  manner.  The  intention  of  the  hea- 
thens in  having  lamps  or  candles  burning  before  their 
images  and  altars,  seems  to  have  been  what  Lactantius 
intimates,  the  furnishing  light  for  their  gods ;  the  folly  of 
which  he  thus  exposes,  "  Num  mentis  suae  compos  pu- 
(andus  est,  qui  auctori  et  datori  luminis  candelarum  ac 
cerarum  lumen  affert  pro  munere?"    (Lib.  vi.  2.) 

Ver.  20.  Yet  they  say,  Their  hearts  are  gnawed  upon  by 
things  creeping  out  of  the  earth,  and  when  they  eat  them 
and  their  clothes,  they  feel  it  not.]  Thus  Arnobius,  who 
was  himself  once  a  pagan,  speaks  of  idols,  setting  them 
upon  all  occasions  in  the  meanest  and  most  ridiculous 
light,  "  Non  videtis  sub  istorum  simulacrorum  cavis 
mures  habitare?  in  ore  ab  araneis  ordiri  retia?"  (Lib.  vi. 


adv.  Gent.)  It  should  seem,  say  Messieurs  of  Port-Royal, 
from  the  context,  as  if  the  priests  themselves,  who  got 
their  livelihood  by  this  false  worship,  or  some  of  the  wor- 
shippers at  least,  made  this  acknowledgment  of  the  mean- 
ness and  imperfection  of  their  images.  But  is  such  an 
open  declaration  from  them,  much  to  their  great  discredit, 
at  all  natural  or  credible  1  would  it  not,  in  the  esteem  of 
every  sensible  and  well-meaning  votary,  be  the  means  to 
expose  and  discard  them,  and  at  length  take  from  the 
priests  themselves  all  the  gain  of  their  craft  ?  Nor  is  (^aalv, 
as  others  contend,  to  be  understood  as  spoken  by  way  of 
hearsay,  that  it  is  so  reported  of  them,  as  Coverdale  un- 
derstands it;  little  need  was  there  to  refer  to  uncertain 
tradition  or  report ;  every  one  might  be  convinced  from 
his  own  observation  of  their  decay,  how  contemptible 
such  objects  of  worship  were.  Might  not  this  more  pro- 
perly be  understood  of  the  idols  themselves,  betraying 
their  own  defects  and  shame  by  their  frail  appearance? 
i.  e.  Their  idols  confess,  testify,  or  make  it  plain,  by  the 
signs  of  decay  and  rottenness  visible  about  them,  and  by 
their  being  eaten  as  a  piece  of  ordinary  wood  by  worms, 
and  not  perceiving  what  is  done  to  them,  that  they  are 
perishable  and  senseless.  And  thus  Junius  expounds  it, 
"  Ipsa  idola  testantur  se  facillime  a  tenuissimis  vermibus 
erodi  in  partes  intimas  usque."  Or  the  sense,  lastly,  may 
be  that  of  Isaiah,  xliv.  9.  that  the  makers  themselves  are 
their  own  witnesses ;  i.  e.  they  best  know  the  materials  of 
which  they  are  made,  and  are  sufficiently  convinced  from 
their  wanting  often  to  be  repaired  and  beautified,  that  they 
are  mouldering  vanities. 

Ver.  22.  Upon  their  bodies  and  heads  sit  bats,  swallows, 
and  birds,  and  the  cats  also.]  Besides  the  meanness  of 
their  original,  and  the  imperfection  of  their  state,  if  one 
considers  farther  the  rudeness  and  insults  ofifered  to  their 
divinityshipSjby  vile,  despicable,  and  abject  creatures,  this 
also  is  suflicient  to  expose  men's  folly  in  worshipping  them. 
Minucius  Felix  is  very  pleasant  upon  the  occasion: 
"  Quanto  verius  de  Diis  vestris  animalia  muta  naturaliter 
judicant,  mures,  hirundines,  milvi  ?  Non  sentire  eos  sciunt, 
rodunt,  insultant,  insident,  ac,  nisi  abigatis,  in  ipso  dei  ve- 
stri  ore  nidificant;"  (p.  175.  edit.  Oxon.)  i.  e.  Tlie  mice, 
swallows,  and  crows,  know  better  than  you  (pagans)  what 
your  gods  are;  for,  by  gnawing  and  sitting  upon  them,  and 
being  ready  to  make  nests  in  their  mouths,  if  you  do  not  , 
drive  them  away,  they  know  that  they  have  neither  sense 
nor  understanding.  Spiders  also  spin  upon  their  faces, 
and  use  their  sacred  heads  for  blocks  only  to  hang  their 
webs  on. 

Ver.  27.  If  they  fall  to  the  ground  at  any  time,  they  can- 
not rise  up  again  themselves.]  This  was  the  case  of  Dagon, 
who  fell  upon  his  face  to  the  earth  before  the  ark  of  the 
Lord ;  and  though  he  was  once  set  right  again  after  his  fall 
by  his  priests,  -yet  fell  in  the  like  manner  a  second  time, 
with  the  additional  misfortune  of  losing  his  head  and  both 
his  hands.  (1  Sam.  v.  3, 4.)  So  if  Bel  at  any  time  is  bowed 
down,  and  Nebo  stoopeth,  they  cannot  restore  or  make 
themselves  straight  again,  but  must  continue  in  that  pos- 
ture and  direction,  in  which  design  or  accident  has  placed 
them.  The  author  of  the  book  of  Wisdom  has  been  no 
less  happy  than  this  writer,  in  exposing  the  weakness  and  ' 
impotence  of  idols : — "  When  the  workmen  (says  he,  speak- 
ing of  this  particular  defect)  had  formed  it  by  the  skill  of 
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his  understanding,  and  fashioned  it  as  he  designed,  he  then 
looked  out  for  a  convenient  room  for  it,  set  it  in  a  wall, 
and  made  it  fast  with  iron;  for  he  provided  for  it  that 
it  might  not  fall,  knowing  that  it  was  unable  to  help  itself, 
as  being  an  image  that  hath  need  of  help."  (Chap.  xiii. 
15, 16.) 

Set  gifts  before  them  as  unto  dead  men.']  In  Scripture, 
likewise,  they  are  compared  to  dead  things,  to  nothing,  and 
vanity.  The  sense  here  is,  that  they  are  served  with  vic- 
tuals, which  are  set  before  them  in  form,  without  their 
being  able  to  avail  themselves  of  them,  to  touch  or  use 
them,  or  to  receive  and  feast  on  the  viands  and  offerings 
which  are  made  to  them.  And  how,  indeed,  should  they, 
being  inanimate  and  senseless  things  ?  And  their  votaries 
themselves  must  be  equally  so,  to  think  that  they  had  such 
a  power,  or  ever  could  make  use  of  it :  and  yet  we  find,  by 
the  story  of  Bel  and  the  Dragon,  that  the  simplicity  of  the 
Chaldeans  was  such,  that  they  thought  that  idol  ate  in 
reality  the  great  store  of  provisions  set  before  it.  By  gifts 
placed  before  dead  men,  the  writer  alludes  to  the  parental 
or  sepulchral  entertainments,  which  were  anciently  much 
in  vogue  in  the  eastern  or  other  countries,  and  particularly 
among  some  idolaters,  whose  notion  was,  that  the  souls  of 
the  departed  wandered  about  their  sepulchres,  and  wanted 
a  proper  sustenance ;  and  that  it  was  a  pious  office  to  place 
bread  and  wine  over  their  graves,  for  their  support  and  re- 
freshment.   (See  note  on  Ecclus.  xxx.  18.) 

Ver.  28.  The  things  that  are  sacrificed  unto  them,  their 
priests  sell  and  abuse.'}  Instead  of  exercising  acts  of  hos- 
pitality and  charity  to  poor  and  helpless  persons,  widows, 
and  orphans,  and  bestowing  upon  them  the  remains  of  the 
sacrifices,  they  make  a  trade  of  holy  viands,  or  pervert  them 
to  bad  and  evil  uses.  It  is  certain  the  ancient  idolaters 
were  wont  to  save  some  part  of  their  sacrifices  for  ma- 
gical and  superstitious  purposes.  Herodotus  testifies  the 
same  concerning  the  ancient  Persians.  (Lib.  i.  cap.  132.) 
And,  therefore,  God  orders  in  the  paschal  sacrifice,  that 
nothing  of  it  should  remain  until  the  morning,  lest  it  should 
be  profaned,  or  any  ways  corrupted  and  abused. 

Ver.  29.  Women  in  childbed,  &c.  eat  their  sacrifices:  by 
these  things  ye  may  know  that  they  are  no  gods.]  It  appears 
from  their  many  false  rites,  and  the  shameful  abuse  of  their 
sacrifices,  that  they  are  no  true  gods ;  for  if  they  were,  nei- 
ther would  their  priests  dare  to  take  such  liberties  in  holy 
things,  nor  unclean  and  impure  persons  be  permitted  to 
approach  them,  or  partake  of  them,  which  they  might  not 
do  of  a  true  sacrifice,  nor  in  the  service  of  the  true  God; 
for,  according  to  the  Levitical  law,  such  persons  were  not 
to  enter  into  the  sanctuary,  nor  touch  any  hallowed  things, 
but  to  continue  in  a  state  of  separation  for  a  certain  time, 
as  being  defiled  by  their  infirmity.  (Lev.  xii.  4.) 

Ver.  30.  For  how  can  they  be  called  gods  ?  because  wo- 
men set  meat  before  the  gods  of  silver.]  The  sense  is  more 
determinate  and  clear  in  the  Geneva  version.  From  whence 
Cometh  it  then  that  they  are  called  gods  ?  because  the  women 
bring  gifts  to  them  ;  i.  e.  their  silly  and  superstitious  vo- 
taries, through  their  ignorance,  pay  the  like  honours  and 
regard  to  their  idols,  as  if  they  were  really  gods. 

Ver.  31.  The  priests  sit  in  their  temples,  having  their 
clothes  rent,  and  their  heads  and  their  beards  shaven,  and 
nothing  upon  their  heads.]  Several  of  the  heathen  priests, 
particularly  those  of  Isis  and  Serapis,  had  their  heads 


shaven  and  uncovered,  in  the  maimer  here  described.  It  was 
a  standing  ordinance  at  Memphis: — "  Ut  Isidis  sacerdotes 
semper  deraso  sint  capite,  utque  tertia  quaque  die  corpus 
eradant."  (See  Alex,  ab  Alex.  lib.  vi.  Juven.  Sat.  vi.)  It 
is  observable,  that  the  rites  here  mentioned  were  funeral 
ceremonies,  and  therefore  the  most  proper  to  be  used  in  the 
worship  of  the  heathen  deities,  who  were  no  better  than 
dead  men.  In  the  service  of  the  true  God,  the  Jewish 
priests  were  forbid  to  rend  their  clothes,  and  shave  their 
heads,  thereby  to  distinguish  them,  as  we  may  suppose 
with  great  probability,  from  the  heathen  priests.  (See 
Lev.  xxi.  5 — 10.)  Calmet  thinks  the  writer  here  refers  to 
the  lamentations  for  Adonis,  customary  not  only  in  Egypt, 
Palestine,  Phoenicia,  and  Syria,  but  also  in  Babylonia,  and 
the  provinces  beyond  the  Euphrates. 

Ver.  32.  They  roar  and  cry  before  their  gods,  as  men  do 
at  the  feast  wlien  one  is  dead]  This  refers  to  a  rite  or  cus- 
tom among  the  Jews  at  their  funerals,  by  the  LXX.  called 
Trtgi^iiwvov  viKpov,  or  the  funeral-feast.  For  the  Jews  had 
feasts  or  banquets  upon  account  or  in  honour  of  the  dead, 
and  for  the  refreshment  of  the  melancholy  relations  and 
friends  present  at  the  burial.  Thus  we  read  of  the  meat 
of  mourners,  Hos.  ix.  4.  and  of  the  cup  of  consolation  to 
comfort  them  for  the  loss  of  the  deceased,  Jer.  xvi.  7. 
And  this  probably  the  son  of  Sirach  means,  where  he  men- 
tions Oe/iara  jipwfiaTdJv  ■rrapaKeifiiva  iiri  ra^tj*,  i.  e.  Messes  of 
meat  set  on  the  sepulchre.  (Ecclus.  xxx.  Tobit  iv.  17.  see 
notes  on  those  places.)  This  custom,  as  we  are  informed 
by  one  of  the  Jewish  writers,  was  the  impoverishing  of 
many,  and  that  almost  unavoidably;  for  if  any  one  omitted 
the  funeral-feast,  he  was  reflected  upon  for  want  of  piety. 
On  this  account,  and  some  abuses  attending  these  sepul- 
chral entertainments,  this  custom  was  at  length  abolished. 
By  their  lamentations  and  cries  before  their  gods,  Calmet 
thinks  those  for  Adonis  most  probably  are  meant. 

Ver.  40.  When  even  the  Chaldeans  themselves  dishonour 
them.]  i.  e.  They  inwardly  laugh  at  them,  persuaded  of 
their  weakness  and  inability  to  do  any  thing.  If  their  priests 
presented  any  sick  person  before  the  idol,  it  was  rather  to 
comply  with  the  prevailing  superstition,  than  from  any  hope 
that  the  cure  would  be  efl'ected.  They  were  conscious  of  the 
cheat,  though  for  gainful  reasons  they  continued  the  prac- 
tice. "  Haruspex  ridet  cum  haruspiccm  videret,"  was 
Tally's  sneer  upon  such  impostors  as  these.  St.  Austin 
argues  very  strongly  against  the  continuance  of  such  super- 
stitions, from  the  plain  confession  of  the  worshippers  them- 
selves of  these  pagan  deities.  Junius,  who  joins  this  sen- 
tence to  the  following  verse,  makes  the  sense  to  be.  That 
the  Chaldeans  themselves  sufficiently  expose  the  weakness 
and  impotence  of  such  gods,  when,  despairing  of  help  from 
their  Dii  minorum  gentium,  or  inferior  sort  of  gods,  they 
carry  the  patient  to  their  great  god  Bel,  but  to  as  little 
purpose. 

Ver.  41.  If  they  see  one  dumb  that  cannot  speak,  they  bring 
him,  and  entreat  Bel  that  he  may  speak,  as  though  he  were 
able  to  understand.]  Bel  was  the  principal  idol  of  the 
Babylonians;  (Isa.  xlvi.  1.)  the  same  with  Baal,  as  Sel- 
den  conjectures.  (Syntag.  1.  cap.  2.)  How  unable  Baal 
was  to  hear,  understand,  or  answer,  the  petitions  of  his 
worshippers,  we  learn  from  that  signal  instance,  1  Kings 
xviii.  26.  where,  though  his  prophets  called  on  the  name 
of  Baal  from  morning  until  noon,  saying,  O  Baal,  hear  us; 
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yet  was  there  no  voice,  nor  any  that  regarded.  Strange 
that  any  should  be  so  senseless,  as  the  author  of  the  book 
of  Wisdom  well  argues,  xiii.  18.  as  for  power  to  call  on 
that  which  is  weak,  and  for  aid  humbly  beseech  that  which 
hath  least  means  to  help,  and  for  speech  apply  to  dumb  idols; 
emphatically,  and  by  way  of  infamy,  so  called,  as  neither 
having  any  faculties  themselves,  nor  able  to  confer  the  gift 
ofspeech  upon  others. 

Ver.  42.  Yet  they  cannot  understand  this  themselves,  and 
leave  them,  for  they  have  no  knowledge.}  Kai  ov  Svvavrai 
avToi  vo/}(TovT£e  KaToXiTTuv  axiTo..  Or,  as  the  Alexandrian 
MS.  has  it,  tovto  voi'iaavng,  which  would  be  better  ren- 
dered, Tliey  cannot,  though  they  observe  the  inability  of 
their  idols  to  administer  any  help,  persuade  themselves  to 
leave  and  forsake  them;  for  they  are  foolish  and  infatuated 
themselves.  And  thus  the  Geneva  version  more  clearly. 
Yet  they  that  understand  these  things,  cannot  leave  them, 
for  they  also  have  no  sense. 

Ver.  43.  The  women  also  with  cords  about  them.']  This 
refers  to  the  tents  or  tabernacles  of  Venus,  in  which  virgins 
were  solemnly  prostituted  to  the  honour  of  that  false  god- 
dess, under  the  title  of  Mylitta,  and  Venus  ■aav'^nno^,  or  the 
popular  goddess  of  sensual  pleasures.  These  tents  were 
called  Succoth-benoth,  i.e.  tabernacles  of  daughters,  or  the 
pavilions  of  girls,  on  account  of  their  residence.  Accord- 
ing to  Selden,  it  means  the  chapels  of  Venus  Mylitta.  The 
men  of  Babylon,  (2  Kings  xvii.  33.)  are  said  to  make  Suc- 
coth-benoth, wherein  their  daughters  were  prostituted  to 
such  as  came  to  worship  Venus,  as  the  manner  was  in  Ba- 
bylon, from  whence  this  filthiness  had  its  original.  (See 
Selden,  de  Diis  Syris,  Syntag.  3.  cap.  7.)  And  to  this  scan- 
dalous custom,  he  thinks  Lev.  xix.  29.  particularly  to  refer. 
Every  woman,  it  seems,  throughout  all  the  country,  was 
bound  once  in  her  life  to  repair  to  the  temple  of  Venus,  and 
there  to  prostitute  herself  to  any  that  would  throw  down  a 
piece  of  money,  be  it  less  or  more,  which  money  was  applied 
to  the  temple,  and  to  the  honour  of  the  goddess.  Herodotus 
gives  the  following  account  of  this  infamous  custom,  oSe  Si) 
ai<i\iaToqT<i)v  vofiwv  ttrri  roiai  BafivXwvtotai,  k.  t.  X.  erat  Baby- 
loniorum  lex,  ut  omnes  foeminte  semel  in  vita  sederent  apud 
iemplum  Veneris,  prceslolantes  adventum  peregrinorum,  qui 
cum  eis  congrederentur ;  primum  advenfantem,  qui  se  offere- 
bat,  non  debebant  recusare,  nee  earn  quam  ojferebat  mercedem, 
quamvis  non  ita  magnam,  qua  in  sacrum  usum  reponebatur. 
Advenadicebat,  iwiKoXio)  rfiv^tav  MwXtrrav;  tanti  tibi  deam 
Mylittam  imploro.  Et  quacunque  foemina  sedere  inceperat, 
non  debuit  abire,  donee  vitiatafuerat.  UndeformoscB  cito  di- 
misscB,  sed  deformes  unum  autplures  annos  exspectabant;  i.e. 
every  Babylonian  woman  was  once  in  her  lifetime  bound  to 
prostitute  herself  to  a  stranger  at  the  temple  of  Venus.  They 
were  crowned  with  knots  and  garlands,  and  ranged  in  long 
ranks  before  the  temple,  each  rank  being  parted  from  the 
other  by  a  line,  that  the  men  might  conveniently  pass  be- 
tween them,  and  choose  those  they  liked  best.  They  de- 
clared their  choice  by  throwing  money  into  the  lap  of  the 
woman  they  most  admired,  and  saying,  as  they  threw  it,  /  im- 
plore the  goddess  Mylitta  for  thee.  The  money,  how  little 
soever,  was  by  no  means  to  be  refused,  being  accounted  sa- 
cred. Nor  had  the  woman  the  power  of  rejecting  any  man 
that  accosted  her  in  the  form  prescribed,  but  she  was  abso- 
lutely to  retire  without  delay.  Having  thus  fulfdled  the  law, 
and  performed  some  ceremonies  in  honour  of  the  goddess, 


she  returned  home ;  and  nothing  could  tempt  her  to  grant 
the  same  favour  again  to  her  new  lover.  Women  of  rank  (for 
none  were  dispensed  with)  might  be  conveyed  to  the  ap- 
pointed place  in  a  covered  vehicle,  and  keei)  in  it,  while 
their  servants  waited  their  return  at  some  distance.  (Herod, 
in  Clio,  lib.  i.  cap.  199.)  From  this  passage  it  appears  into 
what  infamous  usage  and  indecency  religion  had  degene- 
rated :  when  the  most  dissolute  pleasures  were  turned  into  so 
many  acts  of  devotion,  and  it  was  counted  a  dishonour  not 
to  be  defiled.  By  axotvia,  here  rendered  cords,  some  under- 
stand fine  twine,  of  which  their  knots  and  garlands  were 
composed ;  and  possibly  this  may  be  the  meaning  of  the 
Syriac,  which  has  funibus  ornatce.  Others  suppose  them  to 
be  rushes,  which  are  easily  broken.  Selden  understands 
cords,  properly  so  called,  to  distinguish  and  guard  the  pas- 
sages leading  to  the  women,  and  to  keep  them  separate. 

The  ivomen  sitting  in  the  ways.]  i.  e.  In  the  public  ways 
leading  to  the  temple  of  Venus.  This  description,  and  par- 
ticularity of  the  place,  is  very  natural  and  well  suited  to 
the  followers  and  retainers  of  Venus,  whose  known  custom 
it  is  to  frequent  the  most  public  places,  to  entice  and  allure 
passengers.  (See  Prov.  ix.  14,  15.)  Thus  Tamar,  Gen. 
xxxviii.  14.  is  represented  as  sitting  in  an  open  place,  or 
a  place  where  roads  crossed,  which  is  by  the  way  of  Tim- 
natli,  Trpog  rate  irvXaig  Alvav,  at  the  gates  of  JEnan,  accord- 
ing to  the  LXX.  Such  a  place  as  this  was  most  likely  to 
meet  passengers  in,  and  therefore  most  proper  for  Tamar's 
design.  Of  those  who  followed  the  trade  in  a  public  way, 
such  whom  Plautus  calls  Sccenicolce,  seem  most  to  resem- 
ble the  Babylonish  ones  here  mentioned.  One  cannot  help 
observing  a  sort  of  gradual  decay  of  decency  in  women  of 
this  profligate  character;  at  first  they  had  their  haunts 
without  the  city,  and  followed  the  trade  as  it  were  in  dis- 
guise, hiding  their  faces  with  a  mask;  afterward  they 
dropped  this,  and  appeared  barefaced,  but  nevertheless, 
the  laws  not  allowing  them  to  come  within  the  walls,  they 
yet  kept  their  distance :  but  the  state  of  things  every  day 
growing  worse  and  worse,  they  had  the  impudence  at  last 
to  settle  and  carry  on  the  business  of  lewdness  publicly 
in  cities.  But  though  in  all  times  and  places  such  vile 
prostitutes  have  been  too  much  followed  and  caressed,  yet 
never  was  any  age  so  degenerate,  or  people  so  abandoned, 
except  the  Babylonians,  as  to  account  theiU  sacred. 

Bum  bran  for  perfume.]  Badwell  takes  it  in  the  sense 
of  our  version,  and  the  oriental  ones  translate  accordingly. 
The  Syriac  in  particular  has,  imponentes  pro  thymiamiie 
furfures.  A  poor  incense  this !  but  good  enough  for  such 
a  deity,  and  so  scandalous  rites.  Grotius  understands  the 
Greek,  Ov/iiwaaLTaTrirvpa,  in  an  impure  sense,  from  the  He- 
brew mtOS  Petarah,  apertura,  which  the  Greeks  express  by 
TO.  alioia,  and  thinks  it  answers  to  suffire  naturam,  in  Pliny ; 
which  seems  to  be  confirmed  from  Strabo,  who,  speaking  of 
the  Babylonians,  says,  otraictcS'  Sv  fiia^wmv  aXki'tXoi^tTrt&vfita- 
aavTeg.  (Lib.  xvi.  Spencer,  de  Leg.  Hebr.  vol.  i.)  Selden 
renders  Trlrvpa  by  ovXdxvra,  moles,  or  cakes  and  libations, 
called  also  OvXii/xara ;  and  in  this  sense  we  meet  with  Ovciv  to. 
nirvpa,  in  Theocritus,  as  an  expedient  to  procure  love.  And 
to  this  very  custom  the  prophet  Jeremiah  is  by  him  thought 
to  allude,  vii.  18.  where  it  is  said,  that  the  women  knead 
their  dough  to  make  cakes  for  the  queen  of  heaven,  another 
name  for  the  Babylonian  Venus,  who  was  also  called  Venus 
Urania.  (Syntag.  2.  cap.  7.)    The  same  learned  writer  ob- 
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serves  of  i^iXKvOtttra,  in  the  next  sentence,  which  oar  trans- 
lators render  drawn,  that  it  means  a  seeming  unwillingness 
in  these  votaries  of  Venus,  and  a  reluctance  to  comply, 
Funiatlumforsan,  ttsquedum  ab  amasiofuerit  disruptus,  ve- 
luti  retinaculum  pudicitice  muliebri  simulatione  retinentes. 
(Ibid.)  An  artifice  only,  as  he  observes,  to  make  the  per- 
sons that  solicit  their  favour  the  more  eager  and  enamoured. 
Ver.  44.  Whatsoever  is  done  amongst  them  is  false.]  i.  e. 
Whatsoever  is  done  to  or  about  them  is  vain,  and  the  la- 
bour to  no  purpose :  or  whatsoever  is  said  or  pretended  to 
be  done  by  them  is  false.  The  Alexandrian  MS.  has  yiv6- 
fiiva  Trap   avroi^. 

Ver.  45.  TItey  are  made  of  carpenters  and  goldsmiths,  they 
can  be  nothing  else  than  the  workman  will  have  them  to  6e.] 
i.  e.  They  are  such  as  were  carved  out  of  a  refuse  piece  of 
wood,  (Isa.  xliv.  13 — 15.  Wisd.  xiii.  13.)  which  the  work- 
men could  have  formed  into  any  shape  he  pleased,  to  be  a 
thing  either  of  honour  or  dishonour :  or  else  they  came  out 
of  the  smith's  furnace,  and  were  fashioned  by  the  anvil  and 
hammer,  as  Arnobius  expresses  it,  lib.  i.  Who  in  another 
place,  speaking  of  himself  when  under  a  state  of  paganism, 
says,  "  Beneficia  poscebam  nihil  sentiente  de  ligno :"  (lib. 
vi.)  and  after,  "At  quae  dementia  Deum  credere  quem 
tute  ipse  formaris,  supplicare  tremebundum  fabricatae  abs 
te  rei  ?"  i.  e.  What  an  instance  of  madness  is  it  to  think 
that  a  piece  of  timber  hath  any  more  divinity  in  it  than  it 
had  before,  because  it  is  fashioned  and  carved  into  the 
figure  of  a  man  ?  The  prophet  Isaiah,  with  a  peculiar  smart- 
ness of  argument,  exposes  image-worship,  from  the  absurd- 
ity, that  a  man  should  dress  his  meat  and  make  his  god  out 
of  the  same  stick  of  wood,  and  fall  down  to  the  sorry  stock 
of  a  tree  and  say.  Deliver  me,  for  thou  art  my  god.  (Isa. 
xliv.) 

Ver.  46, 47.  And  they  themselves  that  made  them  can  never 
continue  long :  how  then  should  the  things  that  are  made  of 
them  be  gods  ?  for  they  left  lies  and  reproaches  to  them  that 
come  after.']  As  the  effect  cannot  be  more  perfect  than  the 
cause,  so  impotent  and  frail  man  cannot  invent  or  make  any 
thing  or  being  immortal  and  divine.  The  makers  of  these 
idols,  being  mortal  themselves,  shall  leave  behind  them  in- 
deed a  proof  of  their  ingenuity ;  but  such  as  is  disgraceful, 
and  exercised  upon  wrong  objects.  For  the  idols  made  by 
them  are  lies  and  vanities,  as  the  Scripture  terms  them,  and 
are  such  despicable  and  reproachful  things  in  themselves, 
as  posterity,  more  wise  and  sagacious,  will  have  in  abhor- 
rence. Or  the  sense  may  be,  like  that,  Isa.  xliv.  11.  that 
the  time  will  come  when  all  the  makers  of  images,  and  such 
as  have  been  most  devoted  to  their  worship,  shall  be 
ashamed  and  confounded  at  their  own  folly,  to  think  that 
the  frail  work  of  man's  hands  could  have  any  divinity  in  it, 
or  any  principle  of  long  continuance. 

Ver.  49.  How  tlien  cannot  men  perceive,  that  they  be  no 
gods,  which  can  neither  save  tliemselves  from  war  nor  from 
plagues  ?]  As  material  and  perishable  things,  they  are  liable 
themselves  to  accidents  and  casualties,  called  here  plagues. 
And  if  they  cannot  help  themselves  in  time  of  public  cala- 
mity and  distress,  much  less  can  they  be  expected  to  suc- 
cour and  assist  others.  And  how  indeed  should  they  watch 
over  either  their  own  or  others'  safety,  being  endued  neither 
with  power,  life,  nor  understanding ;  and  are  indeed  no- 
thing but  what  they  appear  to  be,  senseless  wood  or  stone? 
One  reason  which  some  expositors  assign  for  Rachael's 


stealing  her  father's  ieraphim,  Gen.  xxxi.  19.  was,  to  let 
him  see  that  his  gods,  as  he  called  them,  could  not  pre- 
serve themselves,  much  less  do  any  service  to  him.  (Sec 
ver.  57.)  The  king  of  Assyria,  with  equal  truth  and  smart- 
ness, reflects  upon  the  impotence  of  such  deities :  Have 
any  of  the  gods  of  the  nations  delivered  their  land  out  of  my 
hand?  Where  are  the  gods  of  Hamath  and  Arphad?  Where 
are  the  gods  of  Sepharvaim?  (Isa,  xxxvi.  18, 19.)  The  like 
may  be  observed,  from  profane  history,  of  yEneas's  penates, 
which  were  so  far  from  assisting  him,  that,  if  he  had  not 
taken  them  along  with  him,  they  could  not  have  set  one 
foot  forward,  nor  have  been  saved  themselves  at  the  burn- 
ing of  Troy  if  his  great  piety  had  not  secured  them.  (See 
ver.  55.) 

Ver.  51.  There  is  no  work  of  God  in  th^m.]  OuStv  ^tou 
ipyoy  iv  airoig  itrriv,  i.  e.  There  is  no  Divine  power  in  them, 
or  they  cannot  work  or  effect  any  thing  like  a  god. 

Ver.  53.  Nor  give  rain  unto  men.]  The  descriptive  cha- 
racter of  the  living  God  is.  He  that  giveth  rain,  both  the 
former  and  the  latter  in  his  season,  that  reserveth  unto  us 
the  appointed  weeks  of  harvest.  (Jer.  v.  24.)  The  vicissi- 
tude of  seasons,  of  cold  and  heat,  of  drought  and  moisture, 
so  wisely  fitted  for  the  growth  of  the  fruits  of  the  earth, 
and  other  uses  of  human  life,  is  both  the  effect  and  proof 
of  a  God  and  a  Providence.  "  Videmus  (says  St.  Cy- 
prian) Dei  nutu  tempora  obsequi,  elemehta  famulari,  spi- 
rare  ventos,  fontes  fluere,  grandescere  copias  mcssium, 
fructus  mitescere  vinearum,  exuberare  pomis  arbusta." 
And  therefore  Maximus  Tyrius  expressly,  and  with  great 
propriety,  calls  God  rdjv  wpiwv  rafiiav,  twv  Kaprrtxiv  Tpo<j>ia, 
Tov  yiviOXiov,  Tov  viriov,  tov  iiriKapmov.  But  false  gods.  Or 
idols,  have  no  power  over  the  elements,  nor  at  the  request 
of  any  votary  can  they  make  any  alteration  in  them,  as  the 
true  God  did,  through  the  intercession  of  Elias.  (James  v. 
17.)  They  can  neither  shew  signs  (ver.  67.)  in  the  heavens 
above,  nor  produce  any  alteration  on  the  earth  beneath; 
but  are  themselves  subject  to,  and  often  suffer  by,  the  great 
inclemency  of  weather;  they  are  sometimes  struck  down 
by  a  thunderbolt,  or  melted  by  the  power  of  lightning. 

Ver.  54.  Neither  can  they  judge  their  own  cause,  nor  re- 
dress a  wrong  ;  being  unable,  for  they  are  as  crows  between 
heaven  and  earth.]  Our  translators  follow  a  copy  which  had 
iavTwv.  The  Alexandrian  and  others  have  avrCtv'  i.  e.  They 
cannot  interpose  to  right  themselves  by  any  miracle,  nor  to 
execute  justice  in  their  own  behalf,  as  the  true  God  did  in 
the  matter  of  Korah  and  his  faction:  see  ver.  64.  which  re- 
spects the  other  reading.  Nor  can  they  relieve  any  city  or 
country  from  distress,  Neque  regiones  liberabunt  ab  inju- 
ria (Vulgate),  as  the  God  of  Israel  did  Jerusalem  from  the 
power  of  Sennacherib.  They  as  little  know,  and  are  as 
little  able  to  alter  things  upon  earth,  as  the  meanest  bird 
that  flies.  Possibly  this  writer  might  instance  in  the  crow, 
as  being  a  bird  of  omen,  according  to  the  superstitious  no- 
tion of  the  ancients. 

Ver.  56.  They  cannot  withstand  any  king  or  enemies: 
how  then  can  it  be  thought  or  said  that  they  be  gods?]  The 
prophet  Isaiah  (xlvi.  1.)  takes  occasion  to  insult  over  the 
Babylonish  idols,  who  could  neither  preserve  themselves 
nor  their  worshippers,  but  were  carried  about  by  their  ene- 
mies in  triumph,  by  way  of  contempt  and  derision.  And 
when  he  says,  Bel  boweth  down,  and  Nebo  stoopeth,  he 
means  to  express,  that  the  images  of  these  deities  were 
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carried  in  triumph  by  the  Persians,  as  part  of  the  spoil ;  so 
that  the  very  deities  themselves,  which  were  worshipped 
in  the  idols,  must  own  that  they  were  conquered  likewise. 
We  read,  2  Chron.  xxv.  5.  that  the  anger  of  the  Lord  was 
kindled  against  king  Amaziah,  for  seeking  after  the  gods  of 
the  people,  which  could  not  deliver  their  own  people  out 
of  his  hand.  And  indeed  it  was  a  great  instance  of  folly 
likewise  in  that  prince,  after  he  had  subdued  and  slain  the 
Edomites,  to  set  up  their  gods,  which  he  ought  rather  to 
have  burnt  in  the  fire,  than  bow  down  to  them,  and  burn 
incense  before  them,  whose  impotency  he  had  proved  and 
detected.  Ahaz  was  more  justifiable  in  this  respect,  who 
sacrificed  to  the  gods  of  those  people,  who  had  overcome 
him,  hoping  they  might  be  induced  to  assist  him  also. 
(2  Chron.  xxviii.  23.) 

Ver.  60.  For  sun,  moon,  and  stars,  being  bright,  and  sent 
to  do  their  offices,  are  obedient.^  'AiroaTeXXojufva  tin  ■)(pkag. 
The  Geneva  version  here  seems  preferable,  when  they  are 
sent  for  necessary  uses,  obey.  These  great  bodies  follow  the 
appointment  of  their  Creator :  if  any  creature  really  de- 
served worship,  it  should  seem  that  these  were  most  wor- 
thy of  it.  Their  beauty  and  splendour  attract  our  admira- 
tion, and  the  advantages  we  receive  from  them  claim  our 
acknowledgment :  but  all  their  glory  and  power  they  de- 
rive from  the  Father  of  lights.  The  gods  of  the  nations 
neither  equal  these  in  beauty,  nor  are  alike  beneficial  by 
their  influence :  we  ought  therefore  to  confine  all  our  wor- 
ship and  homage  to  the  living  God  only,  and  to  give  no  sort 
of  adoration  to  feilse  gods  of  any  kind. 

Ver.  Gl.  In  like  manner  the  lightning,  when  it  breaketh 
forth,  is  easy  to  be  seen,  and  after  the  same  manner  the  wind 
bloweth  in  every  country. '\  'A<rrpairri,  urav  iirKpavy,  tvonroc 
iari.  Grotius  conjectures  the  true  reading  to  be  eviruOiK 
i(rrt,  is  obedient,  which  indeed  is  more  agreeable  to  the  con- 
text, and  the  reflection,  as  it  now  stands,  seems  but  of  little 
weight  and  consequence.  The  meaning  of  the  latter  clause, 
which  is  obscurely  expressed,  is,  that  under  all  climates 
the  wind  and  storm  fulfil  his  word.  (Psal.  cxlviii.  8.)  And  in 
this  sense  we  may  expound  Psal.  civ.  4.  He  maketh  his 
angels  spirits :  i.e.  he  maketh  the  winds  occasionally  his 
ministers  to  execute  his  pleasure;  and  thus  the  rabbins  un- 
derstand mrm  ruchoth  in  that  place.  (See  De  Muis,  in  loc.) 

Ver.  70.  For  as  a  scarecrow  in  a  garden  of  cucumbers 
keepeth  nothing,  so  are  their  gods.]  The  birds  for  a  little 
while  are  afraid  of  a  scarecrow,  7rpo]3a(TKavtov  (a  very  un- 
usual word  ;  Junius  understands  it  of  the  statue  of  Priapus, 
which  is  probable  enough,  as  Suicer  renders  it,  pudenda 


statua J, hat -when  once  they  begin  to  be  accustomed  to  the 
sight  of  it,  they  give  themselves  no  more  pain  or  concern 
about  it :  when  one  comes  near  to  inspect  and  examine  it, 
it  is  found  to  be  a  mere  nothing,  or  something  occasionally 
placed  in  terrorem,  and  not  a  real  man.  The  case  is  the 
same  with  idols ;  it  is  only  the  folly  and  mistake  of  those 
who  adore  them,  which  gives  them  their  authority,  they 
only  impose  upon  the  weak  and  superstitious,  the  more 
knowing  and  inquisitive  soon  find  out  the  cheat. 

Ver.  72.  You  shall  know  them  to  be  no  gods,  by  the  bright 
purple  that  rotteth  upon  them.]  'Atto  tTk  ■7rop(j>vpag,  kui  r^v 
fiapfiapov.  Not  the  marble  itself,  which  is  more  durable, 
but  the  shining  varnish,  or  polish,  like  marble.  Grotius 
reads,  fiapjapov,  i.  e.  that  the  lustre  of  the  jewels  decays 
upon  them.  It  is  observable  that  this  writer  is  very  ex- 
plicit, and  descends  to  a  detail  of  the  vestments,  orna- 
ments, and  decorations,  of  these  idols,  whom  their  priests 
set  off  and  adorned  with  all  possible  care,  to  make  them 
look  more  rich  and  glorious.  And  the  reason  of  his  being 
so  particular  seems  to  be,  that  he  might  set  their  delectable 
things,  as  the  prophet  calls  them,  (Isa.  xliv.  9.)  in  a  true 
light,  and  expose  their  unprofitableness  and  decay  to  a 
carnal  and  gross  people,  too  apt  to  be  affected  with  pomp 
and  pageantry;  and  whose  senses  were  likely  to  pervert 
their  understanding,  so  as  not  to  discern  the  cheat  and  fal- 
sity of  such  a  worship. 

And  they  themselves  shall  afterward  be  eaten.]  This 
may  either  refer  to  idols,  worm-eaten  through  time,  or  to 
such  living  animals  as,  though  they  were  the  objects  of  the 
pagan  worship,  were  eaten  by  others.  The  Christian 
fathers  and  apologists  continually  expose  the  heathens  for 
worshipping  such  deities,  as  might  be  sacrificed  and  eaten, 
and  declare  against  the  practice,  as  infinitely  absurd  and 
ridiculous.  Minucius  Felix  is  Very  pleasant  on  the  occa- 
sion, particularly  with  respect  to  the  ox  Apis.  Athanasius 
mentions  it  as  a  strong  instance  of  the  folly  of  the  heathen 
worship,  that  those  fishes  and  calves  which  the  Egyptians 
worshipped  were  made  the  food  of  others.  (Cont.  Gent.) 
And  the  reasons  why  Moses  beat  the  golden  calf  to  powder, 
and  made  the  Jews  to  drink  of  it,  was,  according  to  St.  Je- 
rome, Vt  discant  contemnere,  quod  in  secessum  projici  vide- 
rant ;  i.  e.  that  the  people  might  learn  to  despise  what  they 
saw  went  down  into  the  stomach,  and  out  into  the  draught. 
But  as  the  scope  of  this  epistle  seems  directed  to  expose 
idols  as  mere  dead  things,  the  former  sense  seems  pre* 
ferable. 
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Ver.  1.  J  N  many  editions  this  and  the  two  other  supple- 
mental parts  are  inscribed  Aavu^X,  and  in  some  BiaKpiaug 
Aov»/X.  In  the  preface  to  this  story  it  is  said  to  be  set 
apart  from  the  beginning  of  Daniel,  where  it  stands  in  the 
Roman  editions  ;  others,  as  the  Complut.  and  some  Latin 
ones,  make  it  to  be  the  thirteenth  chapter  of  that  book.  ^But 
if  what  is  here  related  belongs  to  the  prophet  Daniel,  it 
should  seem  that  what  is  therein  contained  happened  be- 
fore some  other  remarkable  particulars  which  are  men- 
tioned in  his  book ;  especially,  if  what  Ignatius  and  Sulpi- 
tius  Severus  observe  be  well-grounded;  viz.  that  the 
prophet  Daniel  was  not  above  twelve  years  of  age  when 
this  story  happened.  It  has  been  concluded  also  from  his 
established  character,  that  it  preceded  Nebuchadnezzar's 
dream  and  its  interpretation,  because  it  is  then  said  of 
Daniel,  that  he  was  looked  upon  as  more  wise  and  able 
than  all  the  magicians,  astrologers,  and  wise  men,  of  the 
Chaldeans,  which  great  repute  he  could  not,  it  is  thought, 
have  obtained,  but  by  some  such  wonderful  action  or  de- 
termination as  this  which  is  here  related.  But  Origen  dis- 
claims this  history  as  belonging  at  all  to  the  book  of  Da- 
niel, and  calls  it  ici/3Si)Xov  tov  /3i/3Xtow  nipog,  a  spurious  part 
of  it.  (Epist.  ad  Jul.  Afric.  see  also  Grabe,  de  Vitiis  LXX. 
Interp.) 

Ver.  2.  A  very  fair  woman,  and  one  that  feared  the 
Jjord.]  This  is  a  great  commendation  of  Susanna,  that  she 
was  as  virtuous  and  religious,  as  she  was  fair  and  beauti- 
ful ;  qualities  both  very  amiable,  but  yet  do  not  always  go 
together,  as  beauty  often  inclines  the  owners  of  it  to  vanity, 
exposes  them  to  dangers,  and  is  an  inlet  to  temptations. 
To  excel  therefore  in  both  respects  was  much  to  the  honour 
of  Susanna,  as  what  follows  about  the  great  care  taken  by 
her  parents  of  her  education  is  to  their  credit,  and  probably 
her  being  so  virtuously  disposed  was  the  effect  of  it. 

Ver.  4.  Joacim  was  a  great  rich  man.}  Africanns  ob- 
jects, that  it  is  not  credible  that  Joacim,  the  husband  of 
Susanna,  was  so  rich  and  powerful  in  the  captivity,  as  he 
is  here  said  to  be.  To  this  Origen  replies,  that  the  Jews 
that  were  carried  away  captives  into  Babylon,  were  not  so 
plundered  but  that  many  among  them  were  both  rich  and 
powerful.  (See  Tob.  i.  13,  14.  22.)  'To  his  house  the  Jews 
seem  to  have  resorted  for  advice,  or  as  to  a  seat  of  justice. 
(Seever.  6,7.  28.) 

Ver.  5.  The  same  year  were  appointed  two  of  the  ancients 
of  the  people  to  be  judges.]  The  term  ancients  has  not  re- 
spect purely  to  their  age,  nor  proves  necessarily  that  they 
were  far  advanced  in  it :  the  sensual  and  impure  love 
which  inflamed  them  for  Susanna,  makes  it  more  probable 
that  they  were  in  the  vigour  of  their  age.  The  government 
by  ancients  or  elders  was  the  regimen  of  most  cities.  We 
^eet  with  them  in  several  authors,  and  from  them  public 


sessions  or  meetings  are  styled  senatus,  and  ytpovaiai]  some- 
times these  elders  are  called,  vptafivTepoi  in  general,  some- 
times irp£(i/3uTEpot  Xaov ;  these  some  think  to  be  the  judges 
here  mentioned.  Josephus  says,  that  Moses  appointed 
that  every  city  should  have  a  council  of  seven  magistrates, 
men  of  exemplary  virtue,  and  lovers  of  righteousness : 
(Antiq.  lib.  iv.  cap.  8.  Seld.  de  Synedr.  lib.  ii.  cap.  6.)  and 
this  perhaps  was  the  determinate  number  in  his  time,  but 
anciently  there  seems  to  have  been  more  ;  for  Boaz  men- 
tions ten  elders,  who  were  probably  the  same  with  judges, 
in  the  city  of  Beth-lehem,  Ruth  iv.  2.  (See  note  on  Judith 
vi.  21.)  But  in  this  history  two  only  are  mentioned,  and 
those  as  annually  chosen ;  a  method  and  constitution,  says 
Grotiu.s,  which  obtained  not  among  the  Jews.  He  thinks 
them  rather  assessors  to  the  alxfioXwrapKric,  the  chief  or 
president  among  the  captives.  Their  business  was  to  be  as- 
sisting by  their  advice  and  opinion,  and  to  give  counsel  or 
determination  in  such  cases  as  were  brought  before  them, 
chiefly  in  suits  of  law,  (ver.  6.)  or  forensic  matters.  It  is 
probable  the  Jews  retained  a  sort  of  judicial  power,  even 
in  their  captivity,  and  that  they  executed  some  of  the  penal 
laws  of  Moses  in  smaller  instances.  Thus  Haman  tells 
Ahasuerus,  Esth.  iii.  8.  that  the  Jews  observed  their  own 
laws.  This  history  of  the  accusation  and  trial  of  Susanna 
is  a  proof,  says  Calmet,  that  the  Jews  had  their  judges  and 
methods  of  administering  justice  during  the  captivity  ;  but 
that  they  had  not  the  power  of  life  and  death,  seems  most 
probable.    (See  note  on  ver.  62.) 

Ancient  judges,  who  seemed  to  govern  tlie  people.]  Ot 
idoKovv  icvj3epv(tv.  The  Vulgate  and  Junius  translate  ac- 
cording to  our  version,  with  which  that  of  Geneva  and  also 
Coverdale's  agree.  St.  Jerome  observes,  that  it  is  not 
without  good  reason  that  the  text  here  says,  that  these 
elders  seemed  only  to  rule,  for  they  who  judge  or  govern 
with  partiality  and  injustice,  have  only  the  honourable 
name  of  judges,  and  are  rulers  in  appearance  only,  rather 
than  true  and  valuable  magistrates ;  Qui  injuste  prcesunt 
populo,  tantum  nomen  habent  judicum;  regere  videntur 
popidum,  magis  quam  regant.  Tliere  may  also  a  second  and 
more  literal  sense  be  given  from  the  then  state  and  condi- 
tion of  the  Jews ;  for  being  in  captivity,  and  under  the  do- 
minion and  tyranny  of  the  Chaldeans,  they  had  rather  a 
shadow  of  government  among  them  than  any  real  power 
and  jurisdiction.  But  there  is  no  necessity  of  under- 
standing these  words  of  seeming  power,  or  the  abuse  of  it, 
as  SoKtt  and  videtur  are  often  used  as  mere  expletives. 
See  Mark  x.  42.  where  ot  SoKoui^f?  apx^^^,  an  expression 
very  much  resembling  this,  is  rendered  by  St.  Matthew,  xx. 
25.  oi  apxovTig,  the  rulers.  And  Luke  xxii.  24.  n'c  avrwv 
BoKii  tlvai  jiia'^wv,  i.e.  ivhich  of  them  should  seem  to  be  the 
greatest,  as  Geneva  and  Coverdale  have  it,  means  only. 
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which  of  them  should  be  so.  And  thus  Sokw  nvivfia  Qtov 
tX«v,  1  Cor.  vii.  40.  would  be  more  properly  and  consist- 
ently, I  conceive,  rendered,  I  have  the  Spirit  of  God.  There 
are  other  instances  of  this  usage  in  this  epistle  :  see  xi.  16. 
xiv.  37. 

Ver.  9.  And  they  perverted  their  own  mind,  and  turned 
away  their  eyes,  that  they  might  not  look  unto  Heaven,  nor 
remember  just  judgments.']  i.  e.  That  they  might  not  look 
unto  nor  reflect  upon  the  God  of  heaven,  nor  remember  his 
just  judgments  against  such  notorious  sinners.  Heaven, 
by  a  metonymy,  means  the  Father  of  it.  (See  ver.  35.  and 
Luke  XV.  18.)  The  author  of  the  book  of  Wisdom  has  the 
like  observation,  and  makes  the  reason  of  men's  going 
astray  to  be,  Because  their  own  wickedness  hath  blinded 
them,  (ii.  21.)  The  judicious  Hooker  has  the  following 
pertinent  reflection  upon  the  passage  before  us ;  "  How 
should  the  brightness  of  wisdom  shine  where  the  windows 
of  the  soul  are  of  very  set  purpose  closed  ?  True  religion 
hath  many  things  in  it,  the  only  mention  whereof  galleth 
and  fretteth  wicked  minds.  Being  therefore  loath  that  in- 
quiry into  such  matters  should  breed  a  persuasion  in  the 
end,  contrary  unto  that  which  they  embrace,  it  is  their  en- 
deavour, as  much  as  in  them  lieth,  to  banish  quite  and 
clean  from  their  cogitation,  whatsoever  leadeth  or  pointeth 
that  way.  The  fountain  and  well-spring  of  which  impiety 
is  a  resolved  purpose  of  mind,  to  reap  in  this  world  what 
sensual  profit  or  pleasure  soever  the  world  yieldeth,  and 
not  to  be  barred  from  any  whatsoever  means  available 
thereto.  And  this  is  the  very  radical  cause  of  their  athe- 
ism."   (Eccl.  Pol.  b.  V.  p.  191.) 

Ver.  14.  When  they  were  gone  out,  they  parted  the  one 
from  the  other,  and  turning  back  again,  they  came  to  the 
same  place,  and  after  that  they  had  asked  one  another  the 
cause,  they  acknowledged  their  lust :  then  appointed  they  a 
time  both  together  when  they  might  find  her  alone.]  The 
description  here  is  very  natural  of  the  artifice  used  on  the 
occasion  ;  they  pretend  to  go  home  as  it  were  to  dinner, 
and  take  a  formal  leave  of  each  other,  with  hearts  equally 
bent  on  mischief,  and  meditating  the  same  wicked  design. 
But  hypocrisy  and  dissimulation  were  the  least  blemishes 
in  their  character.  Lust,  ever  impatient  to  perpetrate  its 
schemes,  and  satisfy  its  raging  passion,  hurries  them  both 
back  to  the  same  haunt,  and  conscious  guilt  urging  to  a 
confession,  unites  them  in  a  shameful  confederacy  against 
virtue,  of  which  by  their  station  they  ought  to  have  been 
the  guardians  and  protectors. 

Ver.  15.  She  was  desirous  to  wash  herself  in  the  garden.] 
St.  Chrysostom  takes  occasion,  from  her  great  circum- 
spection and  care  to  guard  all  the  avenues  of  her  heart,  to 
compare  her  to  a  garden  enclosed,  to  a  spring  shut,  to  a 
fountain  sealed  up.  (Cant.  iv.  12.)  "Hv  aXijOwc  k^tto? 
icficAEi(T/iti/oc,  K.  T.  X.  Quasi  hortus  erat  beatus,  quern  nemo 
poterat  depradari,  pudicitice  suaves  effundens  odores :  quasi 
fons  erat  fide  signatus,  ex  quo  nemo  petulans  pudicitice  pul- 
chritudinem poterat  haurire.   (Serm.  de  Susanna,  tom.  vi. 

p.m.) 

Ver.  19.  Now  when  the  two  maids  were  gone  forth,  the  two 
elders  rose  up.]  St.  Chrysostom  observes,  that  these  elders 
were  like  two  wolves  or  lions,  that  had  seized  upon  a  tender 
lamb,  jiv  fii'ivr]  'S.ovadvva  uvu  jitaov  tmv  cvo  XtovTtt>v,  k.  t.  A. 
"  Susanna  (says  he)  was  alone  in  the  midst  of  two  hungry 
lions, -none  were  near  to  assist  or  succour  her,  neither  maid, 
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companion,  neighbour,  friend,  nor  relation,  only  God  was 
inspector  and  witness,  who  indeed  could  have  hindered 
the  wicked  attempt,  but  permitted  this  trial  that  he  might 
publish  Susanna's  virtue,  and  the  others'  incontinence ;  and, 
at  the  same  time,  by  her  exemplary  conduct,  give  a  pattern 
to  the  sex  of  the  like  resolution  and  constancy,  in  case  of 
temptation."  (Ibid.) 

Ver.  20.  We  are  in  love  with  thee.]  The  tempter  was  not 
wanting  to  suggest  reasons  to  them,  such  as  they  were,  to 
encourage  their  boldness.  They  urge  their  suit  from  the 
opportunity  of  privacy,  and  the  secret  passion  which  they 
conceived  for  her;  they  would  persuade  her  it  was  love  oc- 
casioned their  fondness,  as  if  a  name  so  tender  belonged 
to  their  brutal  design.  Such  carnal  and  sensual  love  differs 
as  much  from  the  real  and  virtuous  passion  so  called,  as 
good  money  from  counterfeit  coin,  or  truth  from  falsehood. 
'Ev  iTTiQvfiiq.  aov  idfiiv,  which  the  Vulgate  literally  renders, 
in  concupiscentia  tui  sumus,  is  a  particular  idiom,  it  resem- 
bles that  of  St.  Paul,  iv  aagKi  aval,  Rom.  viii.  9.  and  that 
mode  of  speech  among  the  Latins,  In  voluptatibus  esse,  in 
vitiis  esse,  which  we  meet  with  in  Seneca,  Epist.  59. 

Ver.  21.  If  thou  wilt  not,  we  will  bear  witness  against 
thee.]  St.  Chrysostom  finely  harangues  upon  these  words, 
KaTi-xpva-i  rriv  ^ovtravvav  ot  Trapavojuot,  k.  t.  X.  i.  e.  The  ruf- 
fians seize  upon  Susanna,  and  first  they  attack  her  by 
discourse,  and  endeavour  to  intimidate  her  by  threats, 
hoping  to  prevail  that  way.  "  We  are  the  rulers  of  the 
people,  the  guardians  of  the  laws,  have  the  power  of  bind- 
ing and  loosing,  of  acquitting  or  condemning ;  you  are  in 
our  hands,  may  comply  safely,  there  is  none  present  to 
make  any  discovery ;  come,  consent  to  lie  with  us."  On 
which  he  breaks  out  into  the  following  exclamation,  "  Hei 
mihi,  quos  pastores  arbitrabar,  lupos  video ;  quos  arbitra- 
bar  eorum,  qui  terapestate  jactantur,  esse  portus,  hi  nau- 
fragium  excitarunt."  And  then  he  introduces  Susanna 
thus  nobly  replying  to  these  wicked  tempters  :  "  Ye  shall 
not  ruin  my  honour,  nor  violate  my  chastity ;  I  will  not 
consent  to  disgrace  my  parents,  nor  bring  a  reflection  on 
my  family:  I  will  not  injure  or  grieve  my  husband,  nor  for- 
feit my  conjugal  faith  to  him,  by  an  unlawful  and  sinful 
compliance;  a  violent  and  unjust  death  is  more  eligible 
than  to  consent  to  your  impure  solicitations.  My  husband 
is  always  present,  if  not  in  person,  yet  in  my  thoughts  and 
affections;  nor  can  I  so  soon  or  easily  forget  my  parents' 
valuable  instructions,  whose  image  and  example  are  always 
before  my  eyes."  (Ibid.) 

Ver.  22.  /  am  straitened  on  every  side.]  And  weli  might 
she  say  so  ;  for  either  way  she  was  exposed  to  death.  If 
she  prostituted  herself  to  their  wicked  desires,  it  was  death 
by  their  laws;  and  if  she  refused  to  consent  to  their  soli- 
citations, she  exposed  herself  thereby  to  the  same  peril  of 
death,  by  an  accusation  which  the  authority  of  the  wit- 
nesses would  make  weighty  and  convincing,  though  in  itself 
false.  Her  resolution  therefore  to  withstand  the  temptation 
was  noble,  and  as  such  is  commended  by  all  antiquity. 
St.  Ambrose  particularly  thus  honourably  speaks  of  her : 
"  Sancta  Susanna,  denuntiato  falsi  testimonii  terrore,  cum 
hinc  se  videret  urgeri  periculo,  inde  opprobrio,  maluit 
honesta  morte  vitare  opprobrium,  quam  studio  salutis  tur- 
pem  vitam  subire.  Itaque  dum  honestati  intendit,  etiam 
vitam  reservavit:  quae  si  id  quod  sibi  videbatur  ad  vitam 
utile  prscoptavisset,  non  tantam  reportasset  gloriam.  Immo 
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etiam  poenara  criminis  forsitan  non  evasisset  Advertimus 
itaque  quod  id  quod  turpe  est,  non  potest  esse  utile,  nequc 
rursus  id  quod  honcstum  est,  inutile."  (De  Officiis,  cap._14. 
lib.  iii.) 

Ver.  23.  It  is  better  for  me  to  fall  into  your  lutnds,  and 
not  to  do  it,  than  to  sin  in  the  sight  of  the  Lord.]  AipiT6v 
fioi  tar'iv.    Almost  all  the  versions  use  the  comparative  de- 
gree, except  the  Greek,  which  has  alpiTov  iari,  i.  e.  it  is  good 
and  eligible  to  fall  into  your  hands,  and  not  to  commit  the 
sin,  and  thereby  displease  God.    A  comparison,  says  St. 
Jerome,  cannot  be  here  properly  formed ;  for  to  say  con- 
tinency  is  better,  is  allowing  some  sort  of  goodness  to  the 
sin  itself.  The  Greek,  therefore,  says  he,  may  be  supposed 
not  to  use  it,  "  Ne  videretur  comparatione  peccati,  quod 
erat  bonum,  hoc  appellare  melius."  (Hieron.  in  loc.)    But 
this  remark  seems  rather  nice  than  just ;  for,  besides  that 
there  are  many  instances  in  approved  authors,  where  the 
positive  is  used  for  the  comparative,  the  comparison  is 
not  here  instituted  of  the  morality  of  the  actions,  but  of  the 
danger  attending  them ;  or,  in  other  words,  that  it  is  better 
to  suffer  a  temporal  than  an  eternal  punishment.    Many  of 
the  fathers,  as  St.  Ambrose,  Jerome,  Chrysostom,  Bernard, 
Austin,  have  wrote  set  panegyrics  upon  Susanna's  wise 
conduct  and  determination.  The  last  of  these  draws  a  long 
parallel  between  her  and  the  famed  Lucretia,  the  heroine 
of  Roman  story;  the  boasted  pattern  of  chastity  for  all 
ages: — "  What  is  Lucretia  when  compared  to  Susanna? 
She  murders  herself,  though  she  knew  herself  innocent :  the 
action  so  much  celebrated,  was  rather  rashness  than  forti- 
tude, the  eflfect  not  of  any  superior  love  of  chastity,  but  of 
weakness,   or  false   modesty.     She  was   too   delicate,  it 
seems,  to  bear  the  thought  of  a  shameful  action  committed 
even  against  her  consent  and  concurrence,  without  re- 
venging it  rashly  upon  herself.  Seipsam  etiam  non  adultera 
occidit ;  non  est  pudicitice  caritas,  sed  pudoris  infirmitas. 
Or  some  tincture  of  pride  was  lurking  under  it.     She  was 
afraid  lest  any  should  think  her  guilty  of  the  crime,  if  she 
did  not  resent  it  thus  urmaturally.     She  could  not  content 
herself  with  the  approbation  and  testimony  of  her  own  con- 
science, unless  she  shewed  her  detestation  of  the  fact  by 
killing  herself,  to  avoid  the  very  suspicion  of  it.  She  ought 
rather  to  have  hindered  the  base  action  of  Tarquin  at  the 
expense  of  her  own  life,  than  throw  it  away  afterward  out 
of  mere  vexation.     Herein  Susanna  exceeded  her,  that  she 
was  so  far  from  consenting  to  the  brutal  attempt  of  the 
elders,  that  she  chose  rather  to  expose  herself  to  the  mani- 
fest danger  of  death,  than  comply  with  their  vile  solicita- 
tions.— Lucretia  killed  herself,  innocent  as  she  was,  lest 
she  should  appear  guilty;  and  it  is  this  very  considera- 
tion   of  her   innocence  that  aggravates  her  fault.     Why 
should  she  kill  herself  if  she  was  no  ways  culpable?  and  if 
she  was  culpable  any  ways  by  consenting,  she  must  then 
certainly  be  thought  to  have  killed  herself,  merely  to  have 
it  supposed  that  she  was  innocent.     Si  adultera,  cur  lau- 
data;  si  pudica,  cur  occisa?   Susanna  was  no  less  sensible 
of  tlie  rudeness  offered,  but  she  did  not  think  it  her  duty 
to  punish  upon  herself  another's  crime,  and  to  add  to  the 
sin  of  others,  that  of  wilful  murder  of  herself;  Nee  in  se 
ulta  est  crimen  aliorum,  ne  aliorum  sceleribus  adderet  sua. 
(August,  lib.  i.  de  Civit.  Dei,  cap.  18.) 

Ver.  24.   With  that  Susanna  cried  with  a  loud  voice,  and 
the  two  elders  cried  out  against  her.]   One  hears,  says  St. 


Bernard,  two  cries  very  different,  and  for  very  different 
reasons.  Susanna  cries  like  an  innocent  lamb,  in  danger 
of  being  devoured,  and  the  two  elders  roar  like  ravenous 
wolves  for  their  prey,  or  because  they  were  disappointed 
of  it.  St.  Chrysostom  has  the  very  same  comparison,  "  Cla- 
mor ut  luporum  gravium,  et  balantis  oviculaB  inter  eos." 
She  cries  to  fetch  in  help,  and  to  attest  her  innocence ;  they 
to  drown  her  shrieks,  and  to  cover  their  own  crime  by 
turning  accusers,  for  they  now  quitted  their  office  as  judges, 
by  appearing  as  witnesses  and  informers. 

Ver.  32.  Tliese  wicked  men  commanded  to  uncover  her 
face,  for  she  was  covered.]  The  way  of  covering  the  head 
was  used  chiefly  on  three  occasions : — L  In  cases  of  grief 
and  mourning.  (2  Sam.  xix.)  2.  As  an  expression  of  re- 
servedness  and  modesty,  as  in  the  instance  of  Rebecca, 
Gen.  xxiv.  65.  and  this  of  Susanna.  3.  As  a  testimony  or 
token  of  the  greatest  respect  and  reverence,  or  when  an  in- 
ferior was  unable  to  bear  the  sight  and  splendour  of  an- 
other's majesty  and  greatness.  Thus  Elijah,  (I  Kings  xix. 
13.)  when  he  heard  the  voice  of  God  upon  Mount  Horeb, 
wrapped  his  face  in  his  mantle.  Covering  the  face  with  a 
veil  was  the  universal  practice  of  almost  all  nations.  The 
Romans  in  particular  were  so  strict  and  punctual  in  the 
use  of  it,  that  when  C.  Sulpicius  Gallus  knew  his  wife  had 
appeared  abroad  without  it,  he  divorced  her  only  on  that 
account.  And  from  this  covering,  as  the  critics  observe, 
the  Latin  word  nubere,  which  at  first  signified  no  more  than 
to  cover  with  a  veil,  came  to  express  marriage.  Calmet 
thinks,  that  these  judges  ordered  her  to  be  uncovered  under 
the  pretext  that  it  was  an  instance  of  disrespect  to  their 
office  and  quality,  to  continue  veiled  in  their  presence,  es- 
pecially when  cited  before  them  as  a  criminal :  or,  per- 
haps, pretending  that  her  guilt  would  discover  itself  in  her 
countenance,  though  doubtless  the  true  reason  was  that 
given  in  the  text,  that  tliey  might  feed  tlieir  eyes  with  her 
beauty. 

Ver.  34.  And  laid  their  hands  upon  her  head.]  A  form 
used  among  the  Jews,  when  one  accused  another  of  a 
capital  crime :  (see  Lev.  xxiv.  14.)  by  which  ceremony 
these  elders  signified  that  they  now  appeared  as  witnesses, 
and  had  given  the  true  testimony  against  her,  and  thought 
her  worthy  of  death  ;  and  it  was  customary,  according  to 
the  Jewish  writers,  to  say,  Let  thy  blood  be  upon  thine  own 
head,  which  by  thy  guilt  thou  hast  brought  on  thyself.  And 
to  this  alludes  probably  that  other  ceremony  among  them, 
of  laying  the  hands  upon  the  head  of  the  victim  intended 
for  the  sacrifice.  (Lev.  i.  4.  iv.  4.  24.  xvi.  21.) 

Ver.  45.  Therefore  when  slie  was  led  to  be  put  to  death, 
the  Lord  raised  up  the  holy  spirit  of  a  young  youth,  whose 
name  was  Daniel.]  It  hath  been  objected  against  this  histo- 
ry, that  what  is  here  related  could  not  happen  when  Daniel 
was  a  youth,  much  less  when  he  was  Trai^a^iov  vtdm^ov, 
as  the  Greek  expresses  it;  for  it  appears  from  ver.  65.  or 
the  last  verse  of  this  story,  according  to  some  ancient  ver- 
sions, that  Astyages  was  at  this  time  dead,  and  Cyrus 
reigned  in  his  stead.  Now  Daniel,  say  some  objectors,  was 
then  well  advanced  in  years.  To  this  it  is  answered,  that 
this  history  happened  a  long  time  before,  and  that  the  verse 
referred  to  about  Astyages  does  not  at  all  concern  this 
narration,  but  that  of  Bel  and  the  Dragon,  which  imme- 
diately follows ;  and  accordingly  in  many  editions,  botli 
Greek  and  Latin,  it  is  made  the  very  beginning  of  it.  (See 
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Da  Pin's  Prel.  Disc,  p,  24.)  As  to  Daniel's  age,  several 
writers  expressly  say,  that  he  was  only  twelve  years  old  at 
this  time.  (See  Sulpit.  Sever.  Sac.  Hist.  lib.  ii.  cap.  2.  Theo- 
doret.  in  cap.  i.  Ezek.  Ignat.  Ep.  ad  Magnes.)  It  seems  as 
if  God,  by  the  mouth  as  it  were  of  an  infant,  meant  to  con- 
found the  malice  and  cunning  of  these  elders,  and  to  detect 
their  hypocrisy  and  iniquity.  "  One  sees  in  this  story 
(says  St.  Chrysostom)  how  far  it  pleases  God  to  permit 
the  malice  and  w  'ckedness  of  men  to  proceed,  and  how  far 
he  seems  to  abandon  his  servants :  he  permits  Susanna  to 
be  condemned  to  death,  and  even  to  be  led  forth  to  public 
punishment,  to  prove  her  faith  and  constancy  unto  the  end ; 
in  like  manner  as  he  tried  the  faith  of  Abraham,  by  letting 
Isaac  come  to  the  very  spot  where  he  was  to  be  ofi'ered  as 
a  sacrifice,  and  not  interposing  till  his  father  had  bound 
him,  actually  had  taken  the  knife,  and  stretched  out  his 
hand  to  kill  him.  But  as  he  sent  his  angel  in  the  very  in- 
stant to  hinder  him  from  laying  his  hands  upon,  or  doing  any 
barm  to,  his  son,  and  to  assure  him  that  he  was  pleased  with 
this  signal  instance  of  his  obedience,  so,  to  prevent  the  evil 
intended  against  Susanna,  the  Lord  raised  up  the  holy  spirit 
of  young  Daniel,  to  undeceive  the  people,  and  make  them 
open  their  eyes."  (Serm.  de  Susan,  torn,  vi.)  "  It  should 
seem  (says  St.  Jerome,  from  the  text),  that  the  spirit  did 
not  then  first  enter  into  Daniel,  but  that  it  was  already 
in  him,  only  quiescent  on  account  of  his  tender  age :  but  an 
occasion  now  ofiiering  to  rescue  thereby  oppressed  inno- 
cence, it  appeared,  and  acted  with  power  and  clearness  in 
favour  of  justice;  God  exemplifying  in  this  instance,  that 
his  spirit,  when  he  pleases,  acts  independently,  or  without 
regard  to  the  weakness  or  minority  of  age,  which  serves 
rather  to  make  his  Divine  power  the  more  illustrious." 

Ver.  46.  Who  cried  with  a  loud  voice,  I  am  innocent  from 
the  blood  of  this  woman.']  God  opposed  to  the  two  elders  a 
child  in  comparison,  and  made  innocent  Daniel  the  judge 
of  these  corrupt  ones;  I  am  clear,  says  he,/roff»  the  blood 
of  this  woman.  "  He  uses  (says  St.  Ambrose)  the  same  ex- 
pression with  regard  to  Susanna,  as  Pilate  did  with  respect 
to  the  holy  Jesus,  but  does  it  much  better,  and  more  con- 
sistently; for  he  urges  it  for  the  deliverance  of  innocent 
blood,  whereas  Pilate  bore  testimony  to  his  being  a  just 
man,  whom  he  delivered  up  soon  after  as  a  criminal,  which 
greatly  aggravated  his  fault,  Gravius  est  peccatum  unum 
eundemque  et  pronuntiare  justum,  et  tradere  quasi  crimino- 
sum.  Daniel,  by  his  declaration,  freed  the  people  from  the 
mistake  they  lay  under  and  the  sin  they  were  about  to  com- 
mit, whereas  Pilate  by  his  conduct  confirmed  the  Jews  in 
their  wicked  design."  It  is  surprising  that  the  words  of  so 
young  a  person  should  affect  the  people  so  all  on  a  sudden, 
and  make  them  defer  the  execution  of  a  sentence  pronounced 
in  form  upon  the  deposition  of  two  witnesses,  so  irreproach- 
able in  all  appearance;  it  should  seem  that  God,  who  alone 
can  rule  the  will  and  aftections,  touched  the  hearts  of  this 
people,  and  inclined  them  at  this  time  to  attend  favourably 
to  what  the  inspired  youth  offered  in  behalf  of  distressed 
innocence.  They  had  judged  too  hastily  upon  the  depo- 
sition of  two  such  witnesses,  without  taking  the  necessary 
precaution  to  be  assured  of  the  truth  of  their  testimony : 
especially  as  Susanna's  conduct  had  always  been  such  as 
pot  her  beyond  suspicion  of  the  crime  charged  upon  her, 
and  she  denied  so  solemnly  that  she  had  been  guilty  of  it. 

Ver.  48.  So  he  standing  in  the  midst  of  them  said,  Are  ye 


such  fools,  ye  sons  of  Israel,  that  without  examination  or 
knowledge  of  the  truth,  ye  have  condemned  a  daughter  of 
Israel?]  St.  Bernard  observes,  that  though  Daniel  saw 
himself  alone  amongst  so  great  a  multitude,  yet  was  he  not 
afraid  or  ashamed,  notwithstanding  the  great  authority  of 
these  elders  among  the  people,  to  oppose  himself  against 
their  false  accusation,  and  the  sentence  pronounced  there- 
upon. He  chose  rather  to  be  thought  guilty  of  rashness 
and  presumption  for  the  honest  freedom  he  had  taken,  than 
to  be  found  guilty  before  God  in  betraying  truth  and  inno- 
cence by  his  silence.  Sulpitius  observes,  that  the  extra- 
ordinary courage  and  unusual  boldness  discovered  by  one 
so  young  on  this  occasion,  before  so  numerous  an  assem- 
bly, was  the  very  reason  that  induced  those  Jews  who  had 
passed  the  sentence  upon  her,  to  enter  again  into  the  exami- 
nation of  the  cause :  "  Enimvero  multitudo  Juda^orum  quae 
turn  aderat,  non  sine  Domino  existimans,  puerum  con- 
temptae  aetatulae,  in  banc  constantiam  prorupisse,  favore 
accommodato,  in  consilium  revertitur."  (Sacr.  Hist.  lib.  ii. 
cap.  2.) 

Ver.  50.  And  the  elders  said  unto  him,  Come,  sit  down 
among  us,  and  shew  it  us,  seeing  God  hath  given  thee  the  hO" 
nour  of  an  elder.]  KdOiirov  iv  )iim^  i?/iwv.  This  compliment 
was  paid  him  on  account  of  the  superior  wisdom  which  he 
discovered.  See  Luke  iii.  46.  where  our  Saviour  is  de- 
scribed at  twelve  years  old,  the  supposed  age  of  Daniel,  as 
sitting  in  the  midst  of  the  Jewish  doctors,  both  hearing 
them  and  asking  them  questions.  But  who  are  they  who 
invite  Daniel  to  this  honour?  if  the  persons  who  speak 
thus  civilly  to  him  are  the  elders  that  accused  Susanna, 
we  must  then  either  imagine,  that  what  is  here  spoken  and 
ofi'ered  him,  is  by  way  of  sneer  or  raillery,  to  insult  his 
youth,  and  to  expose  his  forwardness  and  presumption,  in 
pretending  to  reform  the  judgment  of  the  whole  assembly, 
or  else  that  they  thought  to  win  upon  him,  and  gain  him 
over  by  their  flattery.  But  it  is  more  probable,  that  the 
persons  who  addressed  Daniel  in  this  obliging  and  ho- 
nourable manner,  were  different  elders  or  assessors,  not  in 
the  plot  or  interest  of  the  two  others,  but  acting  agreeably 
to  their  public  oflice  and  character,  and  therefore  well  in- 
clined to  detect  the  falsity  of  the  accusation,  and  to  re- 
examine the  cause  for  that  purpose. 

Ver.  52.  Thou  that  art  waxen  old  in  wickedness,  now  thy 
sins  which  thou  hast  committed  are  come  to  light.]  'H;U£f)aiv 
KOKwv  ■KtiraXaiwfxivt.  It  should  seem  as  if  Daniel  here  al- 
luded to  the  term  elder,  especially  if  that  word  is  literally 
to  be  understood ;  by  adding  kokwv  the  expression  answers 
to  irXi'/prjc  TTovroc  SoXou,  Acts  xiii.  10.  and  irtTrXrjpwjutvoc 
Traar}  atiKiif,  Roni.  i.  29.  Sins  may  here  either  be  under- 
stood strictly,  and  the  sense  be,  "  Thy  former  wicked  way 
of  life,  which  thou  hast  had  the  artifice  to  conceal,  is  now 
apparent,  or  may  hence  be  inferred  :"  or,  by  a  metonymy, 
we  may  understand  afiapHai  of  the  punishment  due  to  sins, 
(see  Numb,  xvi.26.  1  Tim.  v.  22.  Apoc.  xviii.  4.)  and  then 
the  sense  will  be,  "  The  punishment  due  to  thy  many  sins 
hath  now  overtaken  thee." 

Ver.  54.  Under  a  mastic-tree.  And  Daniel  said  .  ,  .  Even 
now  the  angel  of  God  hath  received  the  sentence  of  God  to 
cut  thee  in  two.]  Daniel,  in  his  reply  to  the  elders,  alludes  to 
the  Greek  names  of  the  trees,  under  which  they  said  the 
fact  was  committed,  and  from  the  very  names  of  these  trees 
pronounces  sentence  to  their  confusion.  When  one  of  them 
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said,  that  he  saw  the  adulterous  act  i-iro  axlvov,  Daniel 
answers  in  allusion  to  axivov,  The  angel  of  God  is  ready, 
oxffft"  «  fiiaov,  to  cut  thee  in  two :  and  when  the  other  elder 
said  it  was  vTrb'irplvov,  Daniel  replies,  in  allusion  to  this  like- 
wise, T/ie  angel  of  the  Lord  waiteth  with  the  sword,  irphai  <te 
ftiaov;  which  allusions  arc  not,  nor  can  be,  preserved  in  our 
lans^uage.  The  Vulgate  retains  the  Greek  names  of  these 
trees  ;  the  one  is  called  pritius,  the  other  schinus.  The  re- 
'^ection  we  may  draw  from  the  condemnation  of  these 
elders,  expert  no  doubt  in  the  art  of  defence,  as  well  as 
accusation,  is,  that  the  Spirit  of  God  makes  use  of  such 
means  as  he  sees  most  proper  to  confound  wickedness  and 
injustice  ;  if  he  had  not  in  some  measure  blinded  the  reason 
of  these  wicked  elders,  it  would  have  been  easy  for  them 
to  have  eluded  the  force  of  Daniel's  questions,  and  to  have 
prevented  the  consequence  drawn  from  his  answers,  by 
saying  only,  that  they  did  not  trouble  themselves  to  be  so 
particular  as  to  mind  the  sort  of  tree  they  were  criminally 
concerned  under,  it  was  sufficient  that  they  saw  them  inde- 
cently acting  together  in  such  a  part  of  the  garden,  and 
under  the  covert  of  some  shady  tree.  As  the  allusion  in 
these  verses  is  founded  upon  the  Greek  names,  some  have 
from  thence  inferred,  that  this  history  could  not  be  written 
by  Daniel,  but  was  wrote  originally  in  the  Greek  tongue  by 
some  Hellenistic  Jew :  to  which  Origen  replies,  that  Da- 
niel never  used  the  terms  or  names  of  the  trees  as  they  oc- 
cur in  the  Greek,  but  such  other  Hebrew  or  Chaldee  words, 
as  the  verb  that  signifies  to  cut  asunder,  best  answered  to  : 
that  the  Greek  interpreter,  it  is  probable,  in  order  to  pre- 
serve the  force  of  the  original,  changed  the  names  of  the 
trees,  and  sought  out  such  other  names  instead  of  them,  as 
had  the  same  allusions  as  the  original  ones  had  which  were 
lost.  Many  instances  of  this  figure  of  speech,  called  paro- 
nomasia, are  to  be  found  in  the  sacred  writings;  in  the 
Hebrew  of  the  fifth  chapter  of  Isaiah,  ver.  7.  it  is,  he  looked 
for  lOBtt^D  mischpat,  but  behold  VStWO  mischpach  ;  for  righ- 
teousness Ty^nii  tsedaka,  but  behold  npVi  tsaaka,  a  cry.  (See 
also  Isa.  xxiv.  18.  and  Vitringa  in  Isa.  p.  120.)  The  allusion 
is  observable  in  the  Hebrew  text  of  Eccles.  vii.  1.  but 
Dan.  v.  25.  28.  is  nearest  to  the  passage  before  us.  Many 
other  examples  might  be  collected  out  of  both  Testaments: 
see  Jer.  i.  11,  12.  Ezek.  vii.  6.  Hos.  ix.  15.  Amos  v.  5. 
viii.  2.  John  xv.  2.  Rom.  i.  29—31.  xii.  3.  2  Thess.  iii.  11. 
Heb.  xi.  37.  all  which  instances  have  an  affinity  of  sound 
with  each  other,  like  these  of  Daniel,  but  cannot  easily  be 
translated  into  another  language,  and  therefore  the  beauty 
of  them  is  frequently  lost. 

Ver.  55.  Tlie  angel  of  God  hath  received  the  sentence  of 
God  to  cut  thee  in  two.^  The  punishing  offenders  by  saw- 
ing them  in  two  with  a  wooden  or  iron  saw,  to  which  Da- 
niel here  seems  to  allude,  was  in  use  among  the  ancients. 
We  are  assured  that  the  Thracians  sawed  men  asunder 
alive,  Val.  Max.  lib.  ix.  cap.  2.  by  Suetonius,  that  rebels 
and  betrayers  of  their  country  were  punished  this  way ; 
and  by  Tertullian,  Apol.  cap.  3.  that  it  was  used  of  old  to 
those  who  were  false  to  their  creditors.  It  appears  from 
the  laws  of  the  twelve  tables,  that  this  punishment  was  an- 
nexed to  certain  atrocious  crimes,  but  was  so  seldom  put 
in  execution,  that  Aulus  Gellius  says  he  never  read  of  any 
that  suffered  it.  (Noct.  Attic,  lib.  xii.)  This  is  thought  to 
he  the  punisliment  inflicted  by  Samuel  on  Agag,  the  enemy 
of  God's  people,  1  Sam.  xv.  33.  and  by  David  on  the 


Ammonites,  2  Sam.  xii.  31.  It  was  by  Nebuchadnezzar 
threatened  to  the  blasphemers  of  the  true  God,  Dan.  iii.  29. 
In  general  it  is  observed,  that  all  those  places  of  Scripture, 
where  the  word  \-\'2parats,  to  divide,  or  break  asunder,  is 
used  in  the  Hebrew  text,  for  putting  to  death,  probably  al- 
lude to  this  punishment.  In  St.  Matthew  the  wicked  ser- 
vant is  threatened  to  be  cut  asunder,  and  to  have  his  por- 
tion with  the  hypocrites,  xxiv.  51.  Among  the  sufferings 
of  the  saints  of  the  Old  Testament,  the  apostle  mentions 
their  being  savm  asunder,  t7rp^<T^n<Tav,  Heb.  xi.  37.  which 
the  Jews  and  Christians  by  tradition  understand  of  Isaiah, 
who  is  said  to  have  been  put  to  death  in  this  manner  by 
Manasses  king  of  Judah,  for  boasting  he  had  seen  the  Lord 
sitting  on  his  throne.  (Isa.  vi.  1.) 

Ver.  56.  O  thou  seed  of  Canaan,  and  not  of  Judah."] 
This  is  spoken  by  way  of  the  greatest  reproach ;  for  the 
Canaanites  were  a  cursed  generation  from  an  accursed  fa- 
ther, so  overgrown  with  wickedness,  that  God  devoted  them 
to  destruction,  and  to  be  cut  off  from  that  good  land  which 
they  possessed,  that  he  might  place  Israel  therein,  the  seed 
of  blessed  parents,  whom  for  their  father's  sake  he  loved, 
and  entailed  his  blessings  upon.  The  expression  here  is 
the  same  with  that  Ezek.  xvi.  3.  Thy  birth  and  thy  nativity 
is  of  the  land  of  Canaan,  thy  father  was  a  Hittite,  and  thy 
mother  an  Amorite :  so  of  the  elder  it  is  observed  here,  that 
he  resembled  the  manners  of  Canaan  more  than  those  of 
Abraham,  Isaac,  and  Jacob,  his  ancestors,  and  is  therefore 
said  to  be  of  the  seed  of  Canaan,  because  those,  in  Scrip- 
ture dialect,  whose  manners  we  resemble,  are  said  to  be 
our  parents.  And  as  the  name  Canaan,  in  the  Greek  SaXoc, 
i.  e.  commotion  or  agitation,  alludes  probably  to  that  dis- 
orderly ferment  in  his  blood,  which  betrayed  him  into  that 
sin  that  derived  the  curse  upon  his  posterity,  so  one  thus 
wantonly  and  viciously  disposed  is  properly  said  to  derive 
his  descent  from  him.  There  is  also  an  expression  resem- 
bling this,  Hos.  xii.  7.  where  Ephraim,  on  account  of  his 
injustice,  violence,  calumny,  and  false  accusation,  is  called 
by  way  of  indignation  Canaan,  according  to  the  rendering 
of  the  LXX.  Vulgate,  and  oriental  versions.  That  of  Ge- 
neva has  it  in  the  text,  and  this  marginal  annotation  on  it, 
Ephraim  is  more  like  the  wicked  Canaanite,  than  godly  Abra- 
ham, or  Jacob  ;  intimating,  that  they  were  so  unlike  Jacob 
their  father  beforementioned,  that  they  were  not  to  be  re- 
puted his  genuine  seed,  but,  as  if  their  birth  and  nativity  were 
of  the  land  of  Canaan,  had  forfeited  their  right  to  the  privi- 
leges and  blessings  belonging  to  Israel,  and  were  become 
heirs  of  the  curse  annexed  to  Canaan  and  his  posterity.  It 
is  observable,  that  where  Ephraim  is  reproached  as  Canaan, 
Judah  is  before  commended.  (See  xi.  12.)  For  the  tribe 
of  Judah,  for  the  generality,  retained  the  public  worship  of 
God,  its  purity,  at  least  truth  of  worship,  and  was  compa- 
ratively faithful,  and  that  kingdom  was  the  lawful  succes- 
sion of  David's  lineage.  The  Jews  have  a  tradition,  ac- 
cording to  St.  Jerome,  that  when  Israel  came  out  of  Egypt 
and  were  encompassed  on  one  side  by  a  mountain,  on  an- 
other by  the  Red  Sea,  on  another  by  the  army  of  Pharaoh, 
and  even  quite  shut  in,  the  other  tribes  despaired  and  de- 
sired to  return  into  Egypt,  only  Judah,  with  confidence  in 
God,  entered  into  the  sea,  and  so  deserved  the  kingdom. 
With  respect  to  this  fact,  Judah  is  said  in  the  place  last 
referred  to,  and  which  ought  indeed  to  begin  the  next  chap- 
ter, to  be  a  witness  of  God's  word,  and  as  a  faithful  assertor 
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thereof,  descended  with  God  into  the  sea,  and  was  most 
faithful  among  the  holy  ones,  so  as  to  believe  the  words  of 
God  commanding  him.    (See  Pocock,  in  loo.) 

Ver.  61.  And  they  rose  against  the  two  elders.]  See  Apost. 
Constit.  lib.  ii.  49.  51.  The  Jewish  writers,  though  they 
do  not  look  upon  this  history  as  authentic,  yet  have  a  tra- 
ditional account  of  the  same  story,  diifering  only  in  the  re- 
lation of  it.  They  make  the  two  elders  to  be  punished  by 
Nebuchadnezzar,  by  being  roasted,  or  cast  into  the  fire 
(burning  among  the  Chaldeans  being  the  punishment  for 
adultery);  and  not  by  their  own  people,  as  mentioned  in 
the  following  verse.  They  will  have  these  elders  to  have 
been  Ahab  and  Zedekiah,  mentioned  Jer.  xxix.  21.  of  whom 
it  is  there  said,  that  they  committed  villany  in  Israel,  by 
adultery  with  their  neighbours'  wives.  (See  Orig.  Epist.  ad 
African.  Jerom.  Epist.  10.  and  Com.  in  loc.  and  on  Dan. 
xiii.)  The  last  clause  of  ver.  5.  here,  has  been  thought  by 
some  to  countenance  this  opinion :  but  this  is  a  mere  fancy 
and  conceit,  the  meaning  of  that  sentence  being  only,  that 
these  elders  resembled  those  corrupt  ones  which  the  pro- 
phet there  speaks  of;  and  it  seems  more  probable  from  the 
following  verse,  that  these  elders  were  stoned,  as  they  suf- 
fered according  to  the  law  of  Moses,  or  in  the  manner  ap- 
pointed by  it  for  such  a  crime,  and  in  such  sort  as  they  in- 
tended to  have  done  unto  Susanna. 

Ver.  62.  And  they  put  them  to  death.]  Though  the  Jews, 
as  Origen  and  others  maintain,  might  have  the  power  of  the 
sword  sometimes  in  their  dispersions,  yet  it  may  be  ques- 
tioned, how  far  they  had  the  power  of  life  and  death  during 
their  captivity  under  the  Chaldeans.  It  seems  more  pro- 
bable that  they  had  not  such  a  power,  and  therefore  the 
Jewish  writers  will  have  these  elders  to  have  been  punished 
by  Nebuchadnezzar.  Under  the  Romans,  who  gave  the 
Jews  as  much  liberty  as  the  Babylonians,  it  is  certain  they 
had  not  this  power  of  life  and  death,  as  appears  from  John 
xviii.  31.  It  is  not  lawful  for  us  to  put  any  man  to  death. 


It  is  more  likely  that  they  had  only  magistrates,  judges,  and 
courts  of  justice  of  their  own  to  decide  differences  in  cases 
of  property,  in  away  peculiar  to  themselves;  as.  Strabo, 
quoted  by  Josephus,  (Antiq.  lib.  xiv.  cap.  12.)  says,  they 
had  at  Alexandria  in  the  like  state.  However  this  be,  it  is 
certain  these  elders  deserved  a  very  exemplary  punishment; 
as  their  crime  was  greatly  enhanced  from  their  public  cha- 
racter as  judges,  and  their  sway  and  authority  as  such 
among  the  people,  and  yet  made  use  of  all  the  respect  and 
esteem  which  their  age  and  office  procured  them,  to  colour 
and  conceal  their  detestable  crimes. 

Ver.  63.  Therefore  Chelcias  and  his  wife  praised  God  for 
their  daughter  Susanna  .  .  .  because  there  was  no  dishonest]/ 
found  in  her.]  As  her  father  and  mother,  her  children  and 
all  her  kindred  wept,  (ver.  33.)  at  the  unexpected  charge 
against  her,  so  their  joy,  no  doubt,  was  proportionably 
great  for  her  deliverance.  "  They  praised  God  (says  St. 
Jerome)  not  so  much  for  the  preservation  of  her  life,  which 
she  would  have  lost  very  happily  as  being  innocent,  but 
because  he  had  afforded  her  grace  and  strength  enough  not 
to  fall  under  the  temptation,  and  that  he  had  so  signally 
glorified  his  name  by  so  miraculous  a  protection  of  inno- 
cence." The  fathers  greatly  extol  the  constancy  of  Susanna, 
and  call  her  the  glory  of  her  sex ;  as  on  the  contrary  they 
style  these  elders  the  shame  and  reproach  of  theirs. 

Ver.  64.  From  that  day  Daniel  was  had  in  great  reputa- 
tion in  the  sight  of  the  people.]  It  is  one  objection  among 
others  brought  against  this  history  of  Susanna,  that  Daniel 
was  not  advanced  upon  the  occasion  that  this  story  men- 
tions; viz.  for  delivering  Susanna  from  death  by  his  wisdom, 
but  rather  for  the  interpretation  of  Nebuchadnezzar's  dream. 
(Dan.  ii.  48.)  But  may  we  not  conceive  a  double  advance- 
ment of  Daniel?  the  first  by  his  judgment  concerning  Su- 
sanna, whereby  he  came  into  great  credit  with  the  people ; 
and  the  second  occasioned  by  his  expounding  the  dream, 
whereby  he  came  into  favour  and  reputation  before  the  king. 
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Ver.  1.  J\-ING  Astyages  was  gathered  to  his  fathers,  and 
Cyrus  of  Persia  received  his  kingdom.]  Herodotus  confirms 
this,  telling  us  in  express  words,  that  Astyages  was  suc- 
ceeded by  his  grandson  Cyrus.  This  immediate  succession 
of  Cyrus  to  his  grandfather  is  vouched  by  Diodorus,  Justin, 
Strabo,  Clemens  Alexander,  Lactantius,  Eusebius,  Jerome, 
Austin,  and  others:  but  these,  as  they  have  copied  after  He- 
rodotus, add  no  weight  to  the  scale.  But  though  the  above 
writers  give  Astyages  no  other  successor  than  Cyrus,  nor  is 
any  notice  at  all  taken  of  any  other  in  the  Canon  of  Ptolemy, 
yet  Xenophon  (Cyropaid.  lib.  i.  cap.  19.)  does,  and  likewise 
Josephus.  (Antiq.  lib.  x.  cap.  12.)  The  former  calls  the  suc- 
cessor of  Astyages,  Cyaxares ;  and  the  latter  gives  him  the 
name  of  Darius,  adding,  that  he  overturned  the  kingdom  of 


Babylon,  being  assisted  in  that  enterprise  by  his  nephew 
Cyrus :  which  is  consonant  both  to  Scripture  and  chrono- 
logy. For  if  we  suppose  that  Astyages  had  no  other  suc- 
cessor but  Cyrus,  we  must  allow  him  to  have  lived  a  hun- 
dred years  and  upwards.  Could  we  believe  that  Astyages 
lived  to  so  great  an  age,  we  should  not  scruple  to  follow 
Herodotus.  But  it  is  certain  from  Dan.  v.  31.  that  Darius 
the  Mede,  or  Cyaxares  the  Second  (for  they  mean  the  same 
person),  succeeded  immediately.  Perhaps  the  reason  that 
Cyaxares  is  not  mentioned  as  succeeding,  may  be  his  reign- 
ing only  two  years  at  Babylon  after  he  took  it,  and  at  his 
death  Cyrus  became  master  of  the  whole  empire :  and  be- 
cause the  other  had  no  more  than  the  name  and  shadow  of 
the  sovereignty,  excepting  only  in  Media,  which  was  his 
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own  proper  dominion.  Our  translators  follow  the  Greek, 
Arabic,  and  Syriac  copies,  but  the  Vulgate  places  this  verse 
at  the  end  of  the  history  of  Susanna. 

Ver.  2.  And  Daniel  conversed  xmth  the  king,  and  was  ho- 
noured above  all  his  friends.]  It  is  not  agreed  what  king  is 
here  meant,  whether  Astyages,  Darius  his  son,  or  Cyrus  his 
grandson.  Calmet  declares  for  the  last;  Messieurs  of 
Port-Royal  think  the  account  of  Bel  suits  with  neither  of 
the  three,  as  it  is  well  known  they  worshipped  the  sun,  and 
not  such  an  idol.  Besides,  what  is  mentioned  ver.  28,  29. 
tliat  the  Babylonians  were  angry  with  and  threatened  to 
destroy  the  king  and  his  house  on  account  of  the  destruction 
of  the  Dragon,  is  an  instance  of  outrageous  behaviour  not 
at  all  consistent  with  their  being  lately  subdued  by  Darius 
and  Cyrus.  They  suppose  therefore  this  to  have  happened 
under  Evil-Merodach,  the  son  of  Nebuchadnezzar,  with 
whom  Daniel  was  in  as  high  esteem  as  he  had  been  under 
Nebuchadnezzar.  And  they  place  this  history  about  A.  M. 
3442.  the  beginning  of  Evil-Merodach's  reign,  Daniel  being 
then,  as  is  supposed,  about  fifty-six  years  of  age. 

Ver.  3.  An  idol  called  Bel.']  This  Bel  was  the  great  and 
national  idol  of  the  Babylonians,  who  had  erected  a  most 
magnificent  and  sumptuous  temple  for  it.  As  Baal  is  said 
to  be  the  proper  name  of  Belus,  the  king  of  Babel  or  Baby- 
lon, next  after  Nimrod,  and  as  he  is  said  to  be  the  first  man 
that  was  deified,  or  reputed  a  god  after  his  death,  so  the  said 
name  is  supposed  by  learned  men  more  peculiarly  and  pri- 
marily to  belong  to  him.  And  accordingly  the  Hebrew  Baal 
answering  to  the  Chaldee  Bel,  it  is  this  successor  of  Nimrod 
that  we  are  to  understand  by  the  god  that  is  called  by  the 
name  of  Bel  in  this  history.  Ninus  his  son  erected  a  statue  or 
idol  to  his  father  Belus,  to  be  worshipped,  and  thereby  gave 
the  first  hint  to  idolatry,  or  image-worship,  as  many  learned 
maintain.  This  image  or  idol  of  Belus  is,  they  say,  what  is 
here  called  Bel,  or  Baal,  contracted,  and  continued  until  Da- 
niel's time,  when  it  was  destroyed  by  Darius  the  Mede,  or 
CjTTUs,  upon  the  discovery  of  the  imposture  of  Bel's  priests. 

And  there  were  spent  upon  him  every  day  twelve  great 
measures  of  fine  flour,  and  forty  sheep,  and  six  vessels  of 
wine.]  There  are  but  two  ancient  writers  that  make  any 
mention  of  the  history  of  Bel ;  viz.  this  apocryphal  one, 
and  Josephus  Ben-Gorion,  and  their  accounts  difler  in  se- 
veral particulars.  The  learned  Selden  hath  extracted  from 
the  latter  the  daily  allowance  made  to  Bel,  and  makes  it  to 
be,  Juvencus,  10  arietes,  100  pulli  columbarum,  et  70  panes 
subcinericii,  et  10  amphorce  vini.  Though  they  vary  in  the 
stated  quantity  of  provisions,  yet  they  had  some  warrant, 
says  he,  from  sacred  history,  viz.  Jer.  li,  44.  to  represent 
Bel  so  voracious,  and  to  countenance  his  being  served  in 
so  plentiful  a  manner  by  the  idolatrous  priests.  (Seld. 
Syntag.  2.  de  Belo  et  Draconc.) 

Ver.  4,  And  the  king  said  unto  him,  Why  dost  thou  not 
worship  Bel  ?]  It  should  seem  that  the  king  did  not  know 
but  that  Daniel  worshipped  Bel,  but  by  his  not  accompa- 
nying him  with  the  rest  when  he  went  daily  to  worship 
him.  But  as  Daniel  hated  all  hypocrisy  and  dissimula- 
tion, he  was  too  good  to  seem  to  countenance  by  his  pre- 
sence what  he  inwardly  abhorred.  But,  that  he  might  not 
appear  to  stay  away  through  a  supercilious  pride  or  ob- 
stinacy, he  a.ssigns  the  reason  in  the  following  verse,  for 
not  joining  in  this  idolatrous  worship,  and  the  reason  is  both 
natural  and  cogent ;  viz.  that  idols  are  inanimate  senseless 


things,  and  both  unworthy  and  insensible  of  the  honour 
paid  them:  that  God  alone,  who  made  all  things  by  his 
power,  even  those  very  persons  whose  skill  and  ingenuity 
contrived  and  fashioned  these  idols,  was  the  true  object  of 
worship,  the  ever-living  God,  subsisting  in  and  from  him- 
self; the  sovereign  Being  from  whom  all  others  derived 
their  existence,  and  upon  whom  they  depend  for  their  pre- 
servation and  continuance. 

Ver.  6.  Thinkest  thou  not  that  Bel  is  a  living  god?  seest 
thou  not  how  much  he  eateth  and  drinketh  every  day  ?]  One 
may  easily  judge  what  sort  of  god  this  Bel,  the  god  of  the 
Babylonians  was,  and  how  imperfect  and  insufficient  to  his 
own  existence  and  happiness,  who  was  beholden  to  his  vo- 
taries for  his  daily  sustenance  and  refreshment  in  the  opi- 
nion of  his  very  worshippers.  But  though  the  idol  had  no 
use  of  or  occasion  for  this  prodigious  quantity  of  provi- 
sions, as  being  insensible  of  what  was  set  before  it,  yet  the 
devil,  who  inhabited  and  acted  therein,  greatly  availed  him- 
self of  the  cheat  and  imposition  put  upon  the  credulous  peo- 
ple, and  though  he  ate  none  of  the'good  things  prepared,  but 
left  them  to  feed  the  luxury  of  the  priests,  yet,  in  the  false 
religion  maintained  and  propagated  by  them,  he  found 
means  in  return  to  satisfy  a  more  craving  appetite,  viz.  his 
insatiable  appetite  to  ruin  and  destroy  souls.  (See  Port- 
Royal  Com.  in  loc.)  What  a  strange  blindness  must 
possess  this  idolatrous  ting,  to  fall  down  before  such  a 
despicable  object  of  worship  !  and  how  meah  and  grovel- 
ing must  his  conceptions  be,  whom  it  became  necessary  to 
convince,  that  his  god  did  not  eat  all,  to  prove  him  to  be 
no  god  !  as  if  a  necessity  of  eating  was  any  proof  of  divi- 
nity, and  not  rather  an  argument  of  decay  and  mortality ; 
and  as  if  all-sufliciency  was  not  a  distinguishing  and  an  es- 
sential attribute  of  the  Deity  !  How  much  juster  was  the 
conclusion  of  a  much  wiser  king,  who,  because  of  God's 
absolute  perfection  and  independency  on  any  of  his  crea- 
tures, said  unto  the  Lord,  Thou  art  my  God;  my  goods  are 
nothing  unto  thee,  Psal.  xvi.  2.  where  the  rendering  of  the 
LXX.  who  insert  the  particle  or«,  is  far  more  strong  and 
beautiful,  htto  t(^  Kvpfqj,  Kwptoe  fiov  il  av,  on  riov  aya^tov 
fxov  oil  -xp^iav  tx"^-  ^^^  ^^  ^^^  Vulgate,  Dixi  Domino, 
Deus  meus  es  tu,  quoniam  bonorum  meorum  non  eges. 

Ver.  11.  Bel's  priests  said,  Lo,  we  go  out ;  but  thou,  O  king, 
set  on  the  meat,  and  make  ready  the  wine,  and  shut  the  door 
fast,  and  seal  it  with  thine  own  signet.]  The  wretched  sor- 
didness  of  these  priests  of  Bel,  who,  through  a  greediness 
of  gaining  the  offerings  themselves,  made  the  people  be- 
lieve that  their  god  ate  up  all  that  was  offered  in  his  tem- 
ple, is  not  so  much  to  be  wondered  at,  as  they  were  hea- 
thens and  priests  of  a  false  religion.  "  They  are  an  image 
of  such  (if  any  such  there  be  of  the  sacred  order,  say  Mes- 
sieurs of  Port-Royal)  who,  through  a  selfish  principle,  are 
tempted  to  make  free  with  the  corban,  or  possess  them- 
selves of  the  goods  of  the  church,  which  being  a  solemn  tri- 
bute and  homage  paid  by  some  among  the  faithful  to  God, 
and  an  instance  of  their  pious  acknowledgment  for  the 
many  blessings  received  from  him,  and  devoted  by  them  to 
holy  purposes,  are  sealed  with  the  seal  of  the  Most  High, 
as  things  sacred  and  forbidden  to  be  touched,  and  cannot 
be  appropriated  to  private  uses,  without  the  guilt  of  mani- 
fest injustice,  and  even  of  sacrilege  itself.  If  there  be  any 
such,  who,  after  the  example  of  these  idolatrous  priests, 
convert  holy  offerings  to  their  own  personal  cmolumcntj 
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abuse  consecrated  things,  or  seize  on  what  was  given  for 
the  relief  of  his  poor  members,  they  are  not  the  true  pas- 
tors, who  enter  into  the  sheepfold  by  the  right  door,  but 
come  in  by  some  private  entrance,  some  unwarrantable 
way,  like  thieves  and  robbers."   (Com.  in  loc.) 

Ver.  19.  Tlien  laughed  Daniel,  and  held  the  king  that 
he  should  not  go  in,  and  said.  Behold  noiv  the  pavement, 
and  mark  well  whose  footsteps  are  these.']  "  One  knows  not 
(says  Tertullian,  idv.  Valentin,  cap.  (J.)  whether  to  laugh 
at  the  folly  or  lament  seriously  the  blindness  of  this  prince, 
who  suflfered  himself  thus  to  be  imposed  upon  by  his  self- 
interested  priests."  Daniel  laughs  at  his  folly,  as  know- 
ing that  some  errors  are  best  exposed  by  ridicule  and  con- 
tempt. "  Let  us  laugh  (say  Messieurs  of  Port-Royal) 
when  we  look  upon  the  ashes  strewed  through  the  temple 
of  this  false  god,  and  the  footsteps  of  these  robbers  of  his 
oflferings,  who  ridiculously  attempted  to  establish  tlie  divi- 
nity of  Bel  upon  their  own  lying  and  gluttony :  but  let  us 
lament  with  tears  of  blood,  if  there  be  any  in  the  church 
who  thus  play  the  hypocrite,  and  fall  upon  the  piety  of  the 
faithful.  It  is  by  men's  footsteps  and  goings,  i.  e.  by  their 
conduct  and  manner  of  behaviour  in  the  temple  of  the 
Lord,  that  one  only  justly  knows  whether  they  be  robbers 
or  true  pastors.  It  is  by  considering  whether  they  be  open 
or  secret  workers,  and  looking  into  their  works,  whether 
they  be  those  of  darkness  or  light.  For  those  who,  like  these 
priests  of  Bel,  walk  in  darkness,  know  not  where  they  set 
their  feet,  and  the  traces  of  them,  discovered  by  the  light  of 
truth,  shew  the  hidden  work  they  have  been  about.  Happy 
for  them  if  ashes  were  the  symbol  and  token  of  their  peni- 
tence." (Com.  in  loc.) 

Ver.  22.  Then  the  king  was  angry,  and  took  the  priests 
with  their  wives  and  children  .  .  .  and  slew  them.}  A  con- 
duct so  blamable  in  the  priests,  and  so  scandalous  an  im- 
posture in  persons  dedicated  to  holy  offices  and  the  care 
of  religious  affairs,  carries  in  it  something  so  shocking  and 
unworthy  of  their  character,  that  one  is  not  at  all  surprised 
at  tJie  rigour  with  which  this  king  punished  a  cheat  so  de- 
testable ;  for  nothing  is  more  criminal  than  fraud  in  mat- 
ters of  religion,  or  to  impose  upon  the  simplicity  of  per- 
sons who  rest  their  belief  often  upon  the  authority  of  their 
pastors,  whose  integrity  they  entertain  a  good  opinion  of, 
and  think  they  can  safely  depend  upon.  But  these  crafty 
priests  of  Bel  had  too  much  interest  in  this  imposture  not 
to  carry  on  the  ridiculous  cheat  by  a  solemn  and  affected 
gravity,  and  support  it  with  all  their  artifice  and  power.  It 
reminds  one  of  what  Aristophanes  mentions  of  a  like  fraud 
practised  by  the  priests  of  Plutus,  and  thus  described  by 
him: — 

"Etteit'  avap\i>pac,  6pu>  tov  Upia, 
Toi>e  ^3'oTe  a(papTraZovra  Koi  Tag  l(r\acac 
'Airo  TJjg  TpaTTtZvQ  '''VQ  hpag.  /xtTa  tovto  Se 
J\ipLr)S.9i  TovQ  [i(i)fiovg  airavrat:  Iv  kukX(j^, 
EiTTou  TToiravov  tlri  ti  KaTaXiXivifitvov. 

(Plut.  act.  iii.  seen.  2.) 

Ver.  23.  Tliere  was  a  great  dragon  whom  the  Babylonians 
worshipped.]  By  tlie  dragon  we  are  to  understand  a  ser- 
pent, which  unaccountable  sort  of  worship  prevailed  much 
in  the  early  times.  That  the  Babylonians  had  images  of 
serpents  in  the  temple  of  Bclus,  Diodorus  Siculus  informs 
.us.    We  may  observe,  that  the  serpent  has  all  along  been 


the  common  symbol  and  representation  *f  the  heathen 
deities.  (See  Jul.  Firmic.  de  Errore  Prof.  Rel.p.  15.)  But 
serpents  were  not  only  mere  symbols  and  hieroglyphics, 
but  real  objects  of  worship  themselves,  and  had  religious 
worship  paid  them  by  the  ancient  heathen,  as  appears  from 
the  passage  before  us,  from  the  book  of  Wisdom,  xi. 
15.  and  other  writers.  It  is  well  known  that  the  Romans, 
upon  a  great  plague,  sent  to  fetch  a  serpent  that  was  wor- 
shipped at  Epidaurus ;  the  serpent  came,  or  rather  the  devil 
brought  it,  and  it  placed  itself  in  an  island  on  the  Tiber, 
where  it  was  worshipped  as  a  god  propitious  to  the  Roman 
people,  A.  U.  4G2.  (See  Val.  Max.  i.  8.  Ovid  Metamorph. 
lib.  XV.)  The  arrival  of  this  serpent  is  beautifully  delineated 
upon  a  coin  of  Antoninus  Pius  in  Montfaucon.  Supple- 
ment, vol.  V.  cap.  1.  tab.  26.  What  Mlian  says  is  much 
closer  to  our  purpose,  iv  MaXtrj^  t^c  AlyvirTov  SpoKwv  iarl, 
K.  T.  \.  i.  e.  there  was  a  serpent  worshipped  in  Egypt,  in  a 
village  called  Melita,  which  lived  in  a  tower,  and  had  at- 
tendants, and  officers,  and  a  priest :  a  table  was  kept  for 
it,  and  provisions  served  up  to  it ;  every  day  meal  mixed 
with  honey  was  put  into  a  cup  for  its  use,  which  was  all 
eaten  and  gone  the  next  day.  (De  Animal,  lib.  xi.  cap.  17.) 
It  seems  as  if  the  devil  took  a  pride  to  be  worshipped  under 
that  form,  to  insult  perhaps  fallen  man,  if  we  may  indulge 
conjecture.  Grotius  out  of  several  ancient  authors  has 
made  it  appear,  that  in  the  old  Greek  mysteries  it  was  usual 
to  carry  about  a  serpent,  crying  Eua,  the  devil  thereby,  as 
it  may  seem,  expressing  his  triumph  in  the  unhappy  de- 
ception of  our  first  parents.  (See  Orig.  cont.  Cels.  lib.  vi.) 
And  probably  the  story  of  Ophloneus  among  the  heathen, 
was  taken  from  the  devil's  assuming  the  form  or  body  of  a 
serpent  in  his  tempting  of  Eve.  That  from  his  success  at 
that  time  he  should  be  encouraged  to  assume  often  the  like 
figure  to  deceive  her  posterity,  is  not  to  be  wondered  at. 
But  one  cannot  conceive  what  mankind  could  at  any  time 
find  in  such  a  hideous  creature  as  a  serpent  is,  worthy  of 
their  adoration.  But  if  man  in  Paradise,  in  a  state  of  inno- 
cence, and  with  that  high  degree  of  light  and  perfection 
that  he  was  then  possessed  of,  preferred  the  voice  of  a  ser- 
pent to  that  of  God,  and  thought  he  could  be  more  happy 
in  listening  to  the  artful  suggestions  of  such  a  monster,  than 
the  gracious  commands  of  his  Creator,  what  wonder  is  it, 
if  one  meets  with  marks  and  traces  of  that  fatal  blindness 
spread  far  and  near  among  dark  and  unenlightened  people, 
and  even  whole  nations,  as  the  Babylonians  here  men- 
tioned, paying  religious  adoration  to  serpents  and  cro- 
crodiles  ? 

Ver.  27.  Tlien  Daniel  took  pitch,  and  fat,  and  hair,  and 
did  seethe  them  together,  and  made  lumps  thereof]  The 
composition  or  materials  which  Daniel  made  use  of  to 
burst  this  dragon,  had  not  in  themselves  any  natural  or 
specific  power  to  effectuate  that,  or  to  kill  him  ;  but  being 
crammed,  say  Messieurs  of  Port-Royal,  into  a  throat  na- 
turally strait,  they  stopped  the  respiration  or  breath,  and 
so  suffocated  it.  Josephus  Ben-Gorion  gives  a  very  dif- 
ferent account  of  its  destruction,  as  we  have  it  translated 
from  the  Hebrew  by  the  learned  Selden :  "  Abiens  vero 
Daniel  a  conspectu  regis  paravit  instrumenta  ferrea  instar 
pectinum,  quibus  Una  repurgantur,  etconjunxiteainterius, 
tergum  conjungens  tergo;  aculei  autem  eorum  extra  pro- 
minebant  per  circuitum  limati  et  acuti,  quibus  undique  ad- 
hibuit  varias  ciborum  species,  praesertim  adipem,  piugue- 
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dinem,  et  alias  res  pingues.  Lituram  qnoqiie  sulpharis  et 
picis  apposuit  ei,  quibus  fomentis  abscouditi  sunt  aculei 
ferrei  et  dentes  ilii  serrati,  habuitque  forraeun  demensi 
(Ebraice  Mincha,  quod  est  munus  Deo  oblatum):  cumque 
Daniel  illud  projecisset  iu  rictum  draconis,  susccpit  ipsum 
draco,  et  devoravit  earn,  desiderio  animae  suae ;  at  ubi 
descendit  ad  interiora  ventris  ejus,  dissolvebatur  adeps,  et 
pinguedo  a  ferreis  aculeis,  et  ingrediebantur  acumina  ser- 
ratorum  dentium  in  viscera  draconis,  atque  perforabant  ea, 
et  illico  coepit  draco  sentire  ingentem  dolorem,  corruensque 
mortuus  est  sequenti  die."  (Ben-Gorion,  lib.  i.  cap.  10. 
apud  Seld.  Syntag.  2.  de  Belo  et  Dracone,  cap.  17.) 

Ver.  28.  Tliey  conspired  against  the  king,  saying,  The 
king  is  become  a  Jew.]  i.  e.  The  king  seems,  like  the  Jews, 
to  have  conceived  a  dislike  and  abhorrence  of  idols,  as 
appears  plainly  from  his  permitting  the  overthrow  of  our 
national  one :  or  they  might  imagine  him  to  be  turned  Jew, 
or  Jewishly  inclined,  from  the  great  favour  so  lately  shewed 
to  that  people,  in  setting  them  at  liberty ;  or,  lastly,  they 
might  conclude  so  from  the  particular  esteem  and  regard 
shewed  to  Daniel.  Grotius  departs  from  the  common  in- 
terpretations, and  quite  transposes  the  sense,  and,  instead 
.  of  the  common  rendering.  The  king  is  become  a  Jew,  makes 
the  meaning  to  be,  A  Jew  is  become  king,  'louSatoc  jiyovtv 
(iaaiXivg  (not  6  /BawiXtve,  as  the  present  reading  is) ;  i.  e. 
Daniel  assumes  the  supreme  power,  he  acts  as  absolutely 
as  the  king,  his  power  and  sway  over  him  are  so  great,  as 
to  persuade  him  to  do  as  he  pleases ;  he  hath  destroyed 
Bel,  and  slain  the  dragon,  &c. 

Ver.  31.  Who  cast  him  into  the  lions'  den.]  Some,  from 
that  single  circumstance  of  Daniel  being  here  said  to  be 
cast  into  the  lions'  den  against  the  king's  inclination,  con- 
tend, that  this  is  the  same  story  with  what  is  related  Dan. 
vi.  19.  >vith  some  addition  of  circumstances  in  the  begin- 
ning, and  want  of  others  in  the  end  :  but  there  are  many 
reasons  against  this  opinion — as,  that  Daniel  in  this  story 
is  said  to  be  six  days  in  the  lions'  den,  but  in  the  sacred 
one  to  have  remained  there  but  one  night.  Secondly,  The 
apocryphal  history  mentions,  that  it  happened  in  Cyrus's 
reign,  whereas  the  text  of  Daniel  says  expressly,  that  it 
was  in  the  reign  of  Darius.  Thirdly,  The  accusation  and 
the  matter  on  which  Daniel  is  said  to  be  cast  into  the  lions' 
den  are  very  different;  the  one  being  for  his  putting  up  his 
petition  to  the  true  God  three  times  a-day,  the  other  for 
destroying  Bel  and  the  dragon.  It  seems,  therefore,  most 
probable  to  suppose,  that  different  facts  and  times  are 
meant,  and  that  either  the  prophet  Daniel  was  twice  cast 
into  the  lions'  den,  once  under  Darius,  because  he  prayed 
to  his  God,  contrary  to  the  king's  express  command,  and 
again  under  Cyrus,  upon  occasion  of  the  killing  this 
dragon ;  or  that  a  different  Daniel  from  the  prophet  so 
called  is  here  spoken  of. 

Ver.  32.  And  they  had  given  them  every  day  two  carcasses 
and  two  sheep.]  The  margin  very  properly  renders  two 
slaves,  i.  e.  two  prisoners  condemned  to  death.  As  it  is  an 
ordinary  mode  of  speech  to  use  body  for  the  whole  man, 
so  the  Greeks  often  put  awfiara  for  persons.  Slaves  in 
particular  are  called  aw/iara.  Rev.  xviii.  13. 

Ver.  33.  There  was  in  Jeivry  a  prophet  called  Habacuc] 
St.  Jerome  thinks  the  prophet  here  mentioned  to  be  the 
Habakkuk  among  the  minor  prophets,  that  he  was  at  this 
time  in  Judea,  where  Nebuchadnezzar  had  left  the  meaner 


.sort  of  people  to  till  and  cultivate  the  land  ;  but  if  this  be 
the  same  person,  whose  book  we  receive  as  canonical,  he 
must  have  lived  a  long  time,  for  he  prophesied  either  be- 
fore or  at  least  in  the  reign  of  Nebuchadnezzar  the  Great. 
But  Eusebius  and  others  contend  for  the  different  Haba- 
cuc, whom  they  suppose  to  be  the  writer  of  this  short  his- 
tory, as  also  of  that  of  Susanna,  and  they  ground  their  opi- 
nion on  an  ancient  title  or  inscription  in  some  of  the  Greek 
copies  prefixed  to  the  history  of  Bel,  which  runs  thus, 
TrpotpYirda  tov  'A/3/3aKoi»ju,  vlov  roxi  'lovSa,  tK  <pv\riQ  Aivt  Pro- 
phetia  Abbakum,  filii  Judcea,  de  tribu  Levi.  After  which 
the  first  words  of  the  book  are'A  v0/>w7rdc  ti?  ijv  liptvc,  ovofiari 
AavifiX,  vlog  tov  'Aj3Sa,  avfnrortjg  tov  BacrtXtwc  Trig  BajivXwvog. 
And  from  this  title  they  conclude,  that  the  facts  here  re- 
corded relate  not  to  Daniel  the  prophet,  but  to  another  Da- 
niel, a  priest,  and  of  a  different  extraction,  and  the  history 
to  be  wrote  likewise  by  another,  and  not  the  canonical 
Habakkuk.  (See  Sexti  Senen.  Bibl.  Sacr.  et  Du  Pin.  Eccl. 
Hist,  vol,  i.)  It  may  be  asked,  and  the  question  is  natu- 
ral enough.  Why  that  Being,  who  is  confessedly  almighty, 
should  choose  to  employ  help  so  far  distant,  for  the  relief 
of  a  faithful  distressed  servant,  as  that  here  mentioned  ;  viz. 
the  sending  a  prophet  express  from  Judea  to  Babylon  for 
that  purpose,  when  it  was  so  easy  and  ready  to  have  admi- 
nistered sustenance  to  Daniel  by  any  of  the  faithful  that 
were  in  the  city  itself,  or  near  the  place  of  his  confinement, 
or  even  to  have  supported  him  without  any  nourishment  at 
all,  as  he  did  in  a  miraculous  manner  his  servant  Moses  for 
forty  days  together.  But  though  it  does  not  belong  to  or 
even  become  us,  to  search  too  curiously  into  the  hidden 
reasons  of  God's  counsel,  yet  we  may  be  assured,  that  he 
acted  herein  with  the  same  consummate  wisdom,  which  is 
the  standing  rule  of  his  providence ;  and  in  particular  there 
seems  to  have  been  this  weighty  reason  for  this  expedient, 
for  hereby  the  Jews  that  remained  in  Palestine  would  re- 
ceive great  comfort  and  assurance,  and  be  encouraged  in 
their  religious  trust  and  confidence,  as  by  Habacuc  they 
would  be  informed  both  of  Daniel's  strong  faith  and  God's 
remarkable  protection  and  deliverance  of  him  on  that  ac- 
count. And  without  doubt  it  must  afford  great  consolar 
tion  to  them,  as  well  as  to  the  rest  of  their  distressed  bre- 
thren, to  be  assured  by  this  so  signal  an  instance  of  his 
goodness,  that  the  God  of  Israel  still  thought  of,  and  had  a 
regard  for  his  chosen  people,  however  dispersed,  or  in  what 
manner  soever  persecuted  and  distressed ;  and  probably 
would  draw  this  or  the  like  inference  in  their  o^vn  favour, — 
that  if  he  stopped  in  a  manner  so  miraculous  the  mouths  of 
the  lions  to  save  a  faithful  servant,  he  might  as  easily  calm 
the  fury  of  their  enemies  when  he  pleased  ;  and  that  suc- 
cour, which  by  the  prophet  of  Jewry  he  administered  to  a 
distressed  prophet,  they  might  look  upon  as  a  pledge  and 
earnest  of  a  future  recovery  and  reunion  of  all  their  cap- 
tive brethren,  who,  though  reduced  to  the  last  extremity 
like  Daniel,  ought  not  to  set  up  their  rest  at  a  foreign  Ba- 
bylon, nor  fix  there  their  settlement,  nor  expect  thence 
their  comfort  and  refreshment,  but  aspire  after  their  native 
land,  and  thence  only  wait  for  their  sustenance  and  relief. 

Ver.  36.  Through  the  vehemency  of  his  Spitit.]  Greek, 
'Ev  T<j>poi^((),  in  stridore;  and  according  to  Scapula,  it  hath 
no  other  signification.  The  Syriac  has,  Viribus  Spiritus 
Sancti.  The  Arabic,  Adjuvante  Spiritu  suo.  Junius,  im- 
petu  iSpirilus  ejus ;  i.  e.  Domini,  according  to  the  margin. 
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It  should  seem  from  hence,  that  by  the  Spirit  is  meant  the 
Holy  Ghost,  to  whom  the  inspiration  and  conduct  of  the 
prophets  is  commonly  ascribed  in  Scripture.  Who  might 
do  this,  either  immediately  by  his  own  power,  or  by  an 
angel,  or  by  a  vehement  and  strong  wind.'  The  Greek 
seems  to  countenance  the  last :  such  transportations  of  the 
prophets  having  been  usual  long  before  this  time.  (See 
1  Kings  xviii.  12.  2  Kings  ii.  11.  16.  Ezek.  ui.  12.  14. 
Matt.  iv.  1.  Acts  viii.  39.) 

Ver.  38.  And  Ltaniel  said.  Thou  hast  remembered  me,  O 
God.']  It  is  observable,  that  Daniel,  without  paying  any  re- 
gard, or  speaking  to  the  prophet  who  brought  him  this  sus- 
tenance, immediately  addresses  himself  to  God,  whose  mi- 
nister Habakkuk  was.  But  it  may  be  asked.  How  it  hap- 
pened that  Daniel  was  so  late  in  his  acknowledgment,  as 
now  first  to  make  this  grateful  and  pious  confession,  and 
that  upon  so  small  an  occasion  in  comparison  as  an  unex- 
pected dinner  brought  to  him  ?  The  miracle  of  the  seven 
hungry  lions,  who  notwithstanding  oflfered  no  hurt  or  vio- 
lence to  him,  w£is  it  not  a  proof  far  stronger  and  more  il- 
lustrious, that  God  does  not  forsake  those  that  seek  and 
love  him,  and  called  it  not  for  an  earlier  and  louder  ac- 
knowledgment ?  I  answer,  that  we  are  not  to  imagine  that 
Daniel  omitted  the  tribute  of  his  thanksgiving,  for  the 
vouchsafement  of  that  far  greater  mercy,  nor  can  it  indeed 
be  inferred  or  concluded  from  this  passage ;  but  this  new 
testimony  which  God  gave  him  of  his  goodness,  by  the  ser- 
vice and  ministry  of  a  prophet,  sent  to  him  from  such  a 
distance  for  his  refreshment,  drew  from  him  this  other  ex- 
plicit declaration  of  his  loving-kindness.  His  answer  shews 
a  heart  full  of  the  most  grateful  sentiments,  and  if  life  be 
more  valuable  than  meat,  we  may  be  assured  he  was  not 


only  thankful,  but  in  a  greater  degree,  for  the  preservation 
of  the  former,  being  the  more  important  blessing.  "  One  is 
at  a  loss  (say  Messieurs  of  Port- Royal)  which  most  to  ad- 
mire, either  the  composure  of  Daniel  himself,  eating  what 
God  had  sent  him  in  the  midst  of  the  lions,  or  the  tameness 
of  the  lions,  almost  famished  with  hunger,  suffering  him  to 
do  so,  and  not  offering  any  violence  to  him,  when  they  saw 
him  eating  before  them."  An  event  the  most  unusual  and 
surprising,  but  arising  probably  from  that  respect  and  awe 
which  God  had  impressed  upon  these  savage  beasts  for  the 
person  of  Daniel.  Not  that  they  were  sensible  themselves 
of  any  merit  or  superior  goodness  in  Daniel,  as  some  have 
whimsically  imagined ;  but  their  seizing  with  so  much  fury 
upon  his  accusers  shews  that  their  sparing  him  was  mira- 
culous. 

Ver.  42.  Cast  those  that  were  the  cause  of  his  destruction 
into  the  den.]  i.  e.  Those  that  intended  his  destruction. 
There  is  no  mention  here  of  the  accusers'  wives  and  chil- 
dren being  involved  in  the  same  punishment,  as  is  men- 
tioned Dan.  vi.  24.  which  shews  the  occasion  to  be  dif- 
ferent, though  it  is  observable,  that  the  Vulgate  closes  this 
fragment,  or  little  history  of  Bel,  with  that  decree  of 
Darius,  (vi.  26.)  That  men  should  tremble  and  fear  before 
the  God  of  Daniel.  However  this  be,  we  may  draw  the  fol- 
lowing useful  reflection  from  the  sentence  passed  on  his 
accusers,  "  That  if  in  imitation  of  this  prince,  those  who 
falsely  accuse  others  were  exposed  to  the  same  punish- 
ment they  endeavoured  to  inflict,  as  both  the  civil  and' 
canon  laws  do  require,  the  world  would  be  soon  purged 
from  the  mischiefs  of  falsehood  and  perjury,  nor  should 
we  see  innocence  so  often  oppressed  by  calumny  and 
slander." 


DISSERTATION 


UPON 

THE  TWO   BOOKS   OF  THE  MACCABEES. 


J.  HERE  are  often  reckoned  four  books  of  Maccabees ; 
the  twp  first  I  shall  have  only  occasion  to  speak  to.  The 
third  contains  a  miraculous  deliverance  of  the  Jews,  who 
were  exposed,  in  the  amphitheatre  at  Alexandria,  to  the 
fury  of  elephants.  This  book,  which  is  to  be  found  in  all 
the  Greek  editions,  is,  without  reason,  called  the  third  book 
of  Maccabees,  since  it  does  not  speak  of  them  in  the  least. 
If  this  history  be  true,  it  ought  to  have  been  placed  the  first 
of  £dl,  as  what  is  mentioned  there  happened  about  fifty  years 
before  the  passages  that  are  related  in  the  other  two  books. 
(See  Du  Pin's  Bel.  Dissert.  Eccl.  Hist.  vol.  i.)  The  fourth, 
containing  the  history  of  John  Hyrcanus,  is  rejected  as  still 
more  apocryphal,  and  probably  was  taken  from  the  book 

VOL. IV. 


or  memoirs  of  his  actions  mentioned  1  Mace,  xvi.23,  24. 
The  two  books  of  the  Maccabees,  known  and  distinguished 
by  that  name,  were  not  written  by  the  same  person,  as  the 
learned  conclude  from  the  style,  and  a  different  manner  ot 
counting  the  years ;  the  one  follows  the  Jewish  account, 
the  other  that  of  Alexandria,  which  begins  six  months  later. 
The  first  is  generally  thought  to  have  been  wrote  by  a 
Hebrew  originally  in  that  language,  as  the  phrase  of  it  is 
plainly  Jewish,  or  rather  in  Syriac,  which  was  the  vulgar 
tongue  in  Palestine  in  the  time  of  the  Maccabees,  and  after- 
ward translated  into  Greek,  and  is  by  some  attributed  to 
Josephus,  or  Philo,  by  others  to  the  synagogue,  or  fhe 
Maccabees  themselves.  The  other  is  supposed  to  be  wrote 
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originally  in  Greek,  begins  its  history  a  great  deal  higher 
than  the  first,  and  is  an  abridgment  or  epitome,  by  what 
author  it  is  uncertain,'  of  a  work  wrote  by  Jason,  a  J  ew  of 
Cyrene,  as  appears  from  the  preface  of  that  book,  which 
begins  chap.  ii.  23.    The  book  itself  is  opened  by  two  let- 
ters of  the  Jews  at  Jerusalem  to  their  brethren  in  Egypt, 
and  added  by  the  author  of  this  abridgment.  The  two  books 
together  contain  the  history  of  the  Jews,  or  the  state  of  the 
church  under  the  third  monarchy,  which  was  that  of  the 
Greeks,  comprising  about  forty  years,  from  the  death  of 
Alexander  the  Great  to  that  of  Demetrius  Soter,  and  they 
conclude  about  one  hundred  and  thirty  years  and  upwards 
before  the  comipg  of  our  Saviour.   There  is  a  great  chasm 
in  the  Jewish  history,  occasioned  by  the  loss  of  their  books ; 
for  scarce  one  book  written  in  the  Hebrew  tongue,  since 
ptwphecy  ceased,  escaped  the  general  calamity  that  befel 
the  Jewish  writings.    Those  that  were  retrieved  by  Judas 
Maccabeus,  (2  Mace.  ii.  13, 14.)  from  the  ravage  of  An- 
tiochus,  or  were  written  afterward,  which  were  not  a  few, 
(see  Prol.  to  Ecclus.)  all  perished  under  Titus's  dispersion, 
or  Adrian's  persecution ;  on  this  account,  and  the  obscu- 
rity occasioned  by  this  calamity,  Eusebius  says  he  can  go 
no  farther  than  Zerubbabel  in  his  catalogue  with  any  cer- 
tainty, as  there  was  no  sacred  volume  to  be  depended  upon, 
from  the  return  from  the  captivity  to  our  Saviour's  time. 
(Demonst.lib.  viii.)  During  their  captivity,  indeed,  the  pro- 
phets Ezekiel  and  Daniel  give  us  an  account  of  many  par- 
ticulars relating  to  their  history,  as  does  Tobit  likewise  at 
Nineveh,  Esther  and  Mordecai  at  Shushan.   After  the  cap- 
tivity we  have  the  books  of  Ezra  and  Nehemiah,  whose 
present  work  probably  is  but  an  abridgment  of  those  writ- 
ings or  commentaries  of  his  mentioned  2  Mace.  ii.  13.  since 
the  passage  quoted  in  the  Maccabees  is  not  to  be  found 
there.   With  Nehemiah  ended  the  history  of  the  Jews  con- 
tained in  the  canonical  books  of  the  Old  Testament.     As 
Nehemiah  died  after  the  year  of  the  world  3563,  and  the 
reign  of  Antiochus  Epiphanes  began  A.  M.  3829,  from  the 
one  to  the  other  there  was  a  distance  of  two  hundred  and 
sixty-six  years,  which  interval  between  Nehemiah  and  the 
Maccabees,  for  want  of  records,  annals,  and  other  proper 
helps  from  sacred  or  profane  history,  may  well  be  expected 
to  be  dark  and  obscure.     In  the  time  of  the  Maccabees, 
care  seems  to  have  been  taken  to  record  all  remarkable 
events  which  happened  in  that  country ;  the  author  of  the 
first  book  quotes  at  the  end  of  that  work  the  memoirs  of 
the  pontificate  of  John  Hyrcanus,  (1  Mace.  xvi.  ult.)  which 
makes  it  probable  that  he  wrote  from  the  annals  of  that  time. 
The  author  of  the  second  says,  (ii.  14.)  that  Judas  made  a 
collection  of  the  historical  accounts  of  his  nation,  which 
had  been  dispersed  during  the  war.    And  in  fact  great  use 
is  to  be  made  and  much  light  is  afforded  from  the  apocry- 
phal writings,  chiefly  the  books  of  the  Maccabees,  for  car- 
rying on  the  third  of  the  Jewish  history.    Next  to  the  books 
of  Maccabees,  we  are  beholden  to  Josephus,  Philo  Judcus, 
and  such  Greek  and  Latin  writers  as  would  vouchsafe  to 
take  notice  of  them,  for  farther  insight  into  their  history. 
This  then  is  the  first  use  I  shall  mention  of  the  books  of  the 
Maccabees ;  viz.  in  some  measure  to  fill  up  the  chasm  of 
the  Jewish  history  from  the  ceasing  of  prophecy.   Secondly, 
No  history  is  of  like  use  to  explain  the  book  of  Daniel,  and 
what  is  contained  therein  relating  to  the  Jews,  and  their 
great  enemy  Antiochus  Epiphanes,  on  which  account  the 


fathers  have  always  set  a  great  value  on  these  books.  In 
them  most  of  the  particulars  of  the  great  revolutions  men- 
tioned by  that  prophet  are  so  unfolded  and  explained,  that 
even  the  very  time  and  number  of  days  which  are  there  set 
down  accord  most  strictly  to  truth  and  the  evidence  of  fact. 
The  first  book  in  particular  is  a  key  to  the  mysteries  in  the 
eighth  and  eleventh  chapters  of  that  prophecy,  respecting 
the  horn  by  which  the  sanctuary  was  profaned.  From 
thence  it  appears  that  that  horn  was  Antiochus,  whose  great 
wickedness  and  wantonness  in  shedding  blood,  and  the  abo- 
mination introduced  by  him  into  the  holy  place,  fully  an- 
swer that  character,  'fhe  like  use  may  be  made  of  these 
books  for  explaining  other  parts  of  the  Holy  Scripture,  as 
particularly  1  Mace.  x.  88,  89.  which,  with  other  passages 
in  this  grave  writer,  whosoever,  says  the  very  learned  Dr. 
Jackson,  "  will  compare  with  the  ninth  of  the  prophet 
Zechariah,  will  perceive  there  may  be  good  use  of  books 
not  canonical  for  the  right  understanding  of  sacred  writings 
most  canonical,  and  that  these  books,  though  apocryphal, 
do  not  deserve  to  be  left  out  in  any  new  impressions  of  our 
Bibles."  (Tom.  ii.  p.  844.)  To  which  I  must  add  what  an- 
other judicious  writer  says  on  the  occasion,  "  That  without 
all  doubt  all  the  world  could  not  recompense  the  loss  of  the 
books  of  the  Maccabees,  and  the  use  of  them  for  under- 
standing the  prophets ;  so  inestimable  is  the  benefit  of  them 
to  that  purpose."  (Thorndike's  Epilogue,  p.  210.)  Thirdly, 
God  having  withdrawn  his  prophets,  many  and  great  revo- 
lutions happened  to  the  Jewish  state,  and  the  church  of 
God  underwent  very  severe  and  heavy  persecutions  both 
from  the  Greeks  and  Romans,  in  which  the  Maccabees  in 
particular  signalized  themselves;  the  account  of  which 
times,  and  of  their  conduct  on  the  occasion,  we  must  take 
from  these  books ;  and  therefore  they  are  to  be  valued,  and 
of  the  church  not  unprofitably  used,  says  St.  Austin,  for 
those  glorious  instances  recorded  in  them  of  persons  sufiier- 
ing  such  horrible  persecutions  with  a  remarkable  patience 
for  the  testimony  of  God's  religion,  and  thereby  encouraging 
others  to  undergo  cheerfully  the  like  trial  of  sufferings. 
Fourthly,  There  are  some  scattered  remains  in  these  book.t 
as  well  as  the  other  apocryphal  ones,  which  have  preserved 
many  notions  of  the  ancient  Jews  in  the  interval  between 
the  days  of  Christ  and  the  last  prophets ;  and  in  particular 
their  belief  of  a  future  resurrection,  and  the  hope  which  the 
Jews  conceived  and  entertained  of  the  Messiah  that  was  to 
come,  whom  they  speak  of  sometimes  as  a  prophet  or  priest, 
sometimes  as  a  king,  sometimes  under  the  character  of  two 
of  these  oflices  joined  together.  (See  1  Mace.  iv.  46.  xiv.  41.) 
But  notwithstanding  the  usefulness  of  the  books  of  the 
Maccabees  in  these  respects,  it  must  be  acknowledged,  and 
is  very  apparent,  that  there  are  great  errors,  and  often  ac- 
counts different  and  even  contradictory  to  be  found  in  them, 
especially  the  second,  arising  probably  either  from  igno- 
rance of  the  Greek  and  Roman  history,  or  national  preju- 
dice, and  an  immoderate  partiality  in  favour  of  the  Jewish 
nation.  A  learned  writer  has  been  at  the  pains  (see  Raynold's 
Praelect.  vol.  i.)  to  select  such  passages  as  are  inconsistent 
with  and  contrary  to  the  account  given  by  approved  authors 
and  historians  of  particular  facts  and  occurrences,  and  sets 
down  among  others,  as  instances  of  carelessness  at  least, 
the  following  passages,  1  Mace.  i.  6.  where  it  is  said,  that 
Alexander,  before  his  death,  divided  his  kingdom  among 
his  honourable  servants :  but  the  writers  of  this  history  say 
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otherwise ;  the  account  generally  received  is,  that  after  the 
death  of  Alexander,  his  dominions  were  parted  among 
divers  of  his  princes  and  captains,  and  after  a  short  time 
fell  into  the  hands  of  four,  as  is  also  intimated,  Dan.  viii.  8. 
Chap.  XV.  16.  it  is  said  of  the  Romans,  that  they  committed 
their  government  to  one  man,  or  magistrate,  every  year; 
whereas  it  is  well  known,  that  at  that  time  there  were 
annually  two  consuls  chosen  at  Rome,  and  for  three 
hundred  years  before.  Lib.  ii.  ii.  4,  5.  the  ark  is  said 
to  be  hid,  and  concealed  by  the  prophet  Jeremiah,  which 
could  neither  happen  before  the  taking  of  the  city,  for  Je- 
remiah was  then  in  prison  ;  nor  after  its  being  taken,  for 
the  Chaldeans  would  scarce  have  suffered  so  valuable  a 
part  of  the  spoils  as  the  tabernacle,  the  ark,  and  the  altar 
to  be  taken  away,  and  secreted  from  them.  And  what  fol- 
lows after,  that  God  would,  upon  the  future  return  of  that 
people,  discover  where  Jeremiah  had  hid  these,  once  so 
famous  in  Solomon's  temple,  is  no  less  false,  as  it  is  certain 
the  material  furniture  of  that  superb  temple  was  all  de- 
stroyed with  it.  The  two  books  also  often  contradict  one 
another  in  their  relation  of  memorable  events  ;  as,  lib.  i. 
vi.  13. 16.  it  is  said  that  Antiochus  perished  through  great 
grief  in  a  strange  land,  which  is  thought  by  some  to  be 
confirmed  from  Dan.  viii.  25.;  but,  lib.  ii.  i.  16.  he  is  said 
to  have  been  slain  in  the  temple  of  Nanea,  by  throwing 
stones  like  thunderbolts  upon  him  and  his  company ;  and, 
ix.  28.  to  have  ended  his  days  miserably  in  the  mountains, 
by  an  incurable  and  invisible  plague  in  his  bowels.  Judas 
Maccabeus  is  said,  lib.  i.  ix.  3.  18.  to  have  been  slain  in 
battle,  anno  152.  but,  lib.  ii.  i.  10.  he  is  represented  as 
writing  a  letter  or  epistle,  anno  188.  thirty-six  years  after 
his  death.  Again,  lib.  i.  iv.  36.  he  is  said  to  have  purified 
the  temple  before  Antiochus's  death ;  but,  lib.  ii.  x.  2, 3. 
it  is  mentioned  as  done  two  years  after  his  death.  Nor  will 
it  be  sufficient  to  say  that  these  two  years  are  to  be  reck- 
oned from  the  profanation  of  the  temple,  and  not  from 
Antiochus's  death,  for  even  thus  will  it  not  be  consistent 
with  the  first  book;  for  it  appears  from  thence,  that  the  pu- 
rifying the  sanctuary  was  three  years  after  its  profanation ; 
for  the  profanation  was  on  the  fifteenth  day  of  the  month 
Chaslcu,  anno  145.  lib.i.i.  54.  and  the  purifying  was  on  the 
twenty-fifth  day  of  the  same  month,  anno  148.  lib.  i.  iv.  52. 
There  are  also  some  instances,  particularly  in  the  second 
book,  which  are  contrary  to  the  canonical  Scriptures,  and  of 
dangerous  consequence  to  be  recommended  as  precedents, 
or  to  stand  upon  record  uncontradicted  in  history;  as  lib.  ii. 
xii.44, 45.  Judas  Maccabeus  is  commended  for  praying  for 
the  dead,  and  making  an  offering  or  reconciliation  in  their 
behalf,  that  they  might  be  delivered  from  sin :  Bellarmine 
from  hence  takes  occasion  to  confirm  the  doctrines  of  pur- 
gatory and  prayers  for  the  dead ;  (De  Purgat.  lib.  ii.  cap.  .3.) 
but  it  appears  plainly  from  the  context,  that  Judas's  prayer 
was  not  lor  the  relief  of  the  dead,  but  that  the  guilt  and 
punishment  of  the  trespass  committed  by  some  wicked 
ones  who  had  displeased  God,  and  perished  in  their  sins, 
might  not  be  imputed  to,  or  transferred  upon,  the  living. 
The  rendering  of  the  Vulgate  here,  and  its  inference,  are 
both  faulty,  Sancta  ergo  et  salubris  est  cogitatio  pro  de- 


functis  exorare,  ut  a  peccatis  solvantur.  The  Greek  has 
nothing  like  it,  nor  can  any  such  doctrine  be  founded  upon 
it.  Herein  lies  the  fallacy  of  that  version;  it  joins  those 
words.  It  was  a  good  and  holy  thought,  which  manifestly  is 
spoken  of  what  went  before,  to  the  sentence  that  follows 
after ;  though  the  Greek,  by  a  full  stop,  quite  distinguishes 
it  from  this  last  sentence.  Nor  will  the  syntax  of  the  pre- 
sent Greek  text  ever  allow  it  to  belong  to  it.  There  is  a 
like  mistake,  and  for  the  same  purpose,  two  verses  above, 
ver.  43.  where  the  Vulgate  reads,  Duodecim  millia  (it  should 
be  duo)  drachmas  argenti  misit  Hierosolymam  qfferri  pro 
peccatis  mortuorum  sacrificium.  But  the  Greek  barely  is, 
ngorrajayiiv  TTtpi  a/xapTioQ  ^va(av,  as  even  the  Roman  edition 
of  1587,  published  by  the  order  of  Sixtus  Quintus  himself, 
expressly  reads,  without  any  notice  or  mention  of  the 
dead :  nor  is  that  version  less  faulty  in  rendering  the  Greek 
adverb  aartiwQ,  by  religiose.  It  is  most  probable,  that  Ju- 
das thought  of  nothing  less  than  purgatory  in  this  action, 
for  the  money  sent  to  Jerusalem  was  for  a  sin-offering,  to 
expiate,  or  take  away,  the  guilt  from  the  rest  of  the  people. 
And  it  is  observable,  that  this  sum  was  a  general  contri- 
bution, according  to  the  appointment.  Lev.  iv.  13.  So 
that  upon  the  whole,  what  was  here  done  by  Judas,  was  not 
for  the  sake  of  the  deceased  soldiers,  but  for  the  safety  and 
preservation  of  the  remainder  that  were  living,  that  the 
judgment  of  God  might  not  overtake  the  rest.  Lib.  ii.  xiv. 
41,  42.  Razias  is  commended  for  laying  violent  hands  on 
himself,  and  is  said  to  die  manfully.  But  this  whole  ac- 
count seems  a  fiction.  That  a  man  should  fall  on  his 
sword  first,  then  leap  down  from  a  wall  into  the  midst  of 
his  enemies ;  that  they  should  make  way  for  him,  where  he 
fell  amongst  the  thickest  of  them ;  that  he  should  rise  up 
again  in  anger,  but  in  such  a  condition  that  his  blood 
gushed  out  like  spouts  of  water;  that  he  should  run  through 
the  midst  of  the  throng  notwithstanding;  and  standing 
upon  a  steep  rock  when  his  blood  was  now  quite  gone, 
should  pluck  out  his  bowels,  and  take  them  in  both  his 
hands,  and  cast  them  among  the  crowd ;  and  even  at  his 
last  gasp  should  have  the  use  of  his  understanding  so  per- 
fect, as  to  call  upon  God  to  restore  him  those  bowels  again; 
these  are  circumstances  too  odd  and  romantic  to  gain  any 
credit  to  this  story.  It  would  be  almost  endless  to  instance 
in  the  several  faulty  particulars  of  the  second  book;  but  of 
all  others,  i.  18.  to  the  end  of  that  chapter,  excepting  the 
prayer  itself,  is  the  most  unwarrantable,  which  the  learned 
reader  may  see  exposed  with  great  strength  and  reasoning, 
by  consulting  Raynold.  de  Libr.  Apocryph.  tom.  ii.  Prael. 
133, 134.  But  notwithstanding  this  mixture  of  dross,  there 
is  a  fund  of  valuable  treasure  still  remaining.  Lastly,  It 
cannot  but  be  observed,  that  the  series  of  these  books  is 
very  much  disturbed,  that  not  only  the  same  facts  are  fre- 
quently related  in  both,  but  the  order  of  time  is  not  truly 
preserved :  it  may  not  be  amiss  therefore,  that  these  books 
may  be  perused  with  more  pleasure  and  profit,  to  refer  the 
reader  to  Wells's  Histor.  Geogr.  of  the  Old  Testament, 
vol.  ii.  where  he  will  find  the  several  chapters  in  each  set 
down  according  to  the  true  series  of  the  Jewish  history. 
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A    DISSERTATION    ON 


DISSERTATION 


UPON 


THE. TWO    BOOKS    OF    ESDRAS. 


J.  HAT  which  is  called  the  first,  or,  according  to  other 
accounts,  the  third  book  of  Esdras,  the  author  of  which  is 
not  known,  but  supposed  to  be  a  Hellenist  Jew,  inserts  an 
odd  narration,  in  the  third  and  fourth  chapters,  of  three 
young  men  that  were  of  Darius's  guard,  contending  for  the 
reward  of  a  problem  or  sentence,  propounded  by  every 
one  of  them.  The  arguments,  it  must  be  confessed,  are 
weighty,  and  very  proper  on  the  occasion ;  but  it  is  ob- 
vious that  the  writer  makes  these  candidates  to  prescribe, 
as  it  were,  to  the  king,  what  gifts  and  rewards  he  shall  be- 
stow on  them  in  token  of  victory :  and  besides,  the  rewards 
themselves  are  too  magnificent  for  such  a  contest,  and 
more  proper  to  be  bestowed  on  a  general,  who  had  gained 
a  signal  victory,  or  conquered  divers  provinces.  His  de- 
sign in  this  narrative  seems  t©  have  been,  to  embellish  the 
account  of  Zerubbabel,  by  a  circumstance  so  honourable  to 
him  as  the  prize,  and,  at  the  same  time,  entertaining  enough 
to  the  reader.  I  conceive  it  to  be  a  traditionary  story,  as 
the  true  Ezra  takes  no  notice  of  it,  founded  probably  upon 
truth,  but  mixed  with  some  fabulous  circumstances.  In 
different  parts  of  the  book  there  is  a  summary  repetition  of 
the  two  last  chapters  of  the  second  book  of  Chronicles,  and 
of  the  books  of  Ezra  and  Nehemiah.  But  one  cannot  ex- 
cuse the  author  for  injudiciously  inserting  several  particu- 
lars from  them,  to  give  an  air  of  truth  to  his  relation,  and 
to  make  it  more  credible.  But  against  its  authority  there 
are  the  following  material  objections:  1.  When  the  Jews, 
by  the  permission  of  Cyrus,  returned  to  Judea,  this  writer 
makes  their  governor,  or  conductor,  to  be  Sanabassar; 
whereas,  according  to  the  true  Ezra,  Zerubbabel  was  their 
conductor.  2.  He  places  the  reconsecration  of  the  al- 
tar, and  the  renewing  the  sacrifices  in  the  second  year  of 
Darius;  whereas,  the  canonical  book  of  that  name  fixes  it 
in  the  reign  of  Cyrus,  (iii.  1.)  and  in  the  seventh  month. 
3.  If  Darius,  when  he  permitted  the  Jews  to  return  with 
Zerubbabel  to  Jerusalem,  to  rebuild  their  temple,  wrote  to 
his  officers  beyond  the  Euphrates  in  their  favour,  as  this 
writer  represents  it,  would  they  have  had  the  assurance  to 
demand  of  them  by  what  authority  they  engaged  in  the 
work  ?  Did  they  not  know  the  king's  orders,  and  were  not 
they  themselves  obliged  to  furnish  them  with  materials? 
Or  would  Zerubbabel  have  had  any  occasion  to  have  re- 
course to  the  decree  of  Cyrus  to  rebuild  their  temple?  4. 
He  makes  Zerubbabel  to  be  one  of  the  guard  about  the 
king's  (Darius)  person  at  Babylon,  when  he  confessedly 
was,  at  that  time,  at  Jerusalem.  (Ezra  ii.  2.)    5.  He  re- 


presents Darius,  (iv.  46.)  as  engaged  by  a  solemn  vow,  be- 
fore his  advancement  to  the  kingdom,  to  rebuild  their  tem- 
ple :  if  this  was  the  case,  what  need  was  there  to  search 
the  archives  with  such  diligence  for  Cyrus's  decree  for  that 
purpose?  6.  He  distinguishes  Nehemiah  from  the  Tir- 
shatha,  making  two  separate  persons  of  them ;  whereas,  the 
latter  is  only  a  name  of  office.  (Nehem.  viii.  9.)  7.  He 
contradicts  both  Scripture  and  himself,  when  he  says,  iv. 
44.  57.  that  Zerubbabel  entreated  Darius  to  send  to  Jeru- 
salem the  holy  vessels,  which  Cyrus  had  intended  to  have 
sent,  as  if  Cyrus  had  not  executed  that  design,  contrary  to 
what  the  true  Ezra,  and  even  himself  says,  vi.  18, 19.  8. 
He  charges  the  Edomites  with  burning  of  the  temple,  at 
the  same  time  that  he  mentions  Jerusalem  being  taken  by 
the  Chaldeans.  9.  He  says,  that  when  Darius  gave  leave 
to  the  Jews  to  return,  he  ordered  them  to  be  escorted  for 
their  greater  safety  by  a  thousand  horse,  as  if  a  number  so 
inconsiderable  could  be  a  safeguard  for  fifty  thousand  per- 
sons. Lastly,  Where  he  does  agree  with  the  canonical 
books,  he  quite  confounds  the  order  of  time  and  events ; 
and,  after  all  his  pains  to  adjust  his  account  to  that  of  the 
true  Ezra,  he  betrays  his  inability  for  so  nice  an  under- 
taking, and  has  fallen  into  faults  so  gross,  that  the  church 
has  deservedly  rejected  this  book  as  uncanonical,  and  un- 
worthy to  be  read  in  its  service.  I  have  the  rather  taken 
notice  of  these,  as  well  as  those  respecting  the  books  of 
Maccabees,  to  acquit  myself  of  a  promise,  (see  Pref.  to 
Comm.  on  Ecclus.)  to  make  some  strictures  and  observa- 
tions upon  particular  passages  in  them.  As  to  the  second 
book  of  this  writer,  it  must  be  confessed  there  are  in  it  lofty 
sentiments,  beautiful  similes,  ancient  traditions,  the  ap- 
pearance at  least  of  a  prophetic  spirit,  and  a  surprising 
close  resemblance  of  many  passages  in  the  New  Testament; 
but  the  following  objections  are  made  against  it :  1.  The 
genealogy  of  this  Pseudo-Esdras,  placed  at  the  entrance, 
difi'ers  from  that,  1  Esdras  viii.  12.  and  from  that  in  the  true 
Ezra,  vii.  1,  2.  which  has  induced  the  learned  to  conclude 
that  they  are  difl'erent  persons.  2.  It  is  said,  (i.  11.)  that 
God  scattered  the  people  of  two  provinces,  even  of  "Tyrus 
and  Sidon,  in  favour  of  his  people  returning  from  Egypt,  of 
which  there  is  no  confirmation  in  Scripture.  And  a  little 
after,  (ver.  22,  23.)  two  very  difl'erent  facts  are  confounded  : 
Moses  is  made  to  work  the  miracle  of  sweetening  the  water 
at  the  brook  Amon,  (Numb.  xxi.  16.)  which  was  wrought 
only  on  the  waters  of  Marah.  (Exod.  xv.  25.  39,  40.) 
The  author  enumerates  the  twelve  minor  prophets,  though 
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Haggai,  Zachary,  and  Malachi,  whom,  according  to  a 
rabbinical  conceit  he  calls  an  angel  of  the  Lord,  pro- 
phesied after  the  captivity,  and  their  times  agree  not  with 
that  of  this  writer.  It  is  moreover  observable,  that  he 
places  them  not  according  to  the  order  in  the  Hebrew 
canon,  but  follows  that  of  the  LXX.  or  Greek  Bibles. 
Chap.  ii.  33.  he  introduces  his  having  received  a  charge 
from  the  Lord  upon  Mount  Horeb,  abruptly,  without  any 
authority,  connexi  jn,  or  reason,  except  it  be  to  insinuate 
and  countenance  a  notion  o^  his  inspiration.  Chap.  iv.  35. 
41.  mention  is  made  of  souls  departed  in  a  state  of  grace, 
being  kept  in  chambers  or  secret  storehouses,  till  the  day 
of  judgment,  agreeably  enough  to  Apoc.  vi.  9,  10.  which 
has  been  objected  to,  as  seemingly  countenancing  the  doc- 
trine of  purgatory ;  and  it  must  be  confessed  the  catholics 
have  so  applied  it,  but  without  reason,  as  nothing  is  therein 
said  or  intimated  of  their  being  detained  there  by  way  of 
punishment,  or  to  be  purified  by  it.  Chap.  iii.  6.  we  have 
another  rabbinical  conceit  of  Eden,  or  the  earthly  Paradise, 
being  planted  even  before  the  earth  itself  came  forward,  or 
was  made.  Chap.  vi.  49.  it  is  said  that  God,  on  the  fifth 
day,  created  two  animals  of  an  enormous  bigness,  one 
called  Enoch,  the  other  Leviathan,  and  as  the  seventh  part 
would  not  contain  them  both,  he  separated  them,  and  put 
the  former  into  a  dry  place,  wherein  there  were  a  thousEind 
mountains,  and  the  Leviathan  he  reserved  in  the  sea,  to  fur- 
nish an  entertainment  for  his  people  at  the  coming  of  their 
Messiah.  This  is  also  another  rabbinical  whim,  which  the 
author  borrowed  from  the  Talmudists,  who  have  likewise 
abused  Gen.  i.  20,  21.  and  Psal.  ciii.  26.  to  the  same  fan- 
ciful purpose.  (See  Raynold's  Praslect.  xxvii.  vol.  i.)  What 
he  mentions,  xiii.  40,  41.  about  the  ten  tribes  being  carried 
by  God  beyond  the  Euphrates,  which  divided  itself  for 
their  passage,  into  a  farther  country,  where  never  mankind 
dwelt,  into  a  region  called  Arareth,  that  they  might  there 
keep  their  statutes  without  danger  or  disturbance,  from 
thence  to  return  at  the  latter  time  by  a  like  miraculous  stop- 
ping of  the  waters ;  I  say,  though  these  tribes  are  allowed 
to  be  in  being,  in  what  country  it  is  uncertain,  yet  their 
passage  both  ways  in  the  manner  described  is  scarce  cre- 
dible. It  seems  a  fond  persuasion,  arising  from  national 
prejudice,  that  God  will  never  cease  to  do  miracles  in  be- 
half of  his  chosen.  Chap.  xiv.  11.  he  makes  ten  parts  and  a 
half  of  the  world,  dividing  it  into  twelve,  to  be  in  his  time 
already  past,  and  therefore,  according  to  his  account,  the 
world  should  have  been  at  an  end  above  one  thousand 
seven  hundred  years  ago.  It  is  computed,  that  from  the 
creation  of  the  world  (for  I  see  no  reason  to  begin  the  ac- 
count at  the  deluge)  to  the  time  of  Esdras  were  about  three 


thousand  four  hundred  and  seventy  years,  and  therefore 
after  five  hundred  years  more,  or  the  time  of  our  Saviour's 
birth,  or  at  least  of  his  death,  the  period  should  have  been 
completed,  and  this  world  have  had  an  end.  Chap.  ii.  43. 
mention  is  made  of  a  young  man  of  high  stature,  taller 
than  all  the  rest,  crowning  those  that  have  confessed  the 
name  of  God,  called  also,  ver.  47.  the  Son  of  God :  to  con- 
firm the  same  legend,  and  to  give  the  more  credit  to  this 
fable,  are  these  words  inserted,  vii.  28, 29.  My  Son  Jesus 
shall  be  revealed  with  those  that  be  with  him,  and  they  that 
remain  shall  rejoice  within  four  hundred  years  ;  after  these 
years  shall  my  Son  Christ  die,  and  all  men  that  have  life. 
This  and  many  other  passages  speak  so  plainly  of  Jesus 
Christ,  his  coming,  office,  death,  &c.  that  if  this  book  had 
been  known  and  received  as  authentic  among  the  Jews,  it 
seems  almost  impossible  that  any  Jew  should  remain  un- 
converted. From  a  number  of  parallel  passages  to  those 
in  the  New  Testament,  which  a  learned  hand  has  digested 
columnwise  (see  Lee's  Dissert,  on  2  Esdras),  it  seems  ne- 
cessary to  conclude,  either  that  Jesus  Christ  and  his  apo- 
stles copied  from  hence,  or  that  this  writer  transcribed 
largely  from  the  other.  It  seems  most  probable,  that  the 
author  was  a  Jew  converted  to  Christianity,  who,  in  hopes 
of  converting  others,  composed  this  work  under  the  name 
of  a  writer,  for  whom  the  Jews  had  the  highest  esteem. 
And  there  seems  good  reason  to  conclude,  that  the  author 
lived  in  the  times  of  the  first  heathen  persecutions,  from 
many  passages  encouraging  faith,  and  a  spirit  of  constancy 
and  persecution;  as  may,  I  think,  be  inferred  also  from 
some  circumstances  in  the  visions  themselves,  (see  chap, 
xiii.)  some  of  which  have  been  thought  to  have  been  taken 
from  Ezekiel's  visions,  Daniel's  prophecies,  (see  Dan.  vii. 
7.)  who,  as  from  the  mouth  of  God,  is  called  his  brother, 
(xii.  11.)  or  St.  John's  Revelation.  But  I  forbear  to  enter 
or  remark  upon  these,  as  acknowledging  my  ignorance  of 
their  true  design,  which  the  learned  themselves  are  so  much 
divided  about.  What  a  great  critic  (Scaliger)  observed  of 
Calvin,  that  he  was  wise  in  not  writing  on  the  Apoca- 
lypse, admonishes  me  not  rashly  to  attempt  the  visionary 
part  of  this  book,  who  have  neither  sufficient  reading  nor 
judgment  to  discern  the  scope  and  intendment  of  mystical 
and  prophetic  writings. 

I  cannot  conclude  without  blessing  the  goodness  of  God 
for  enabling  me  to  put  the  finishing  hand  at  length  to  these 
sheets,  and  am  glad  likewise  to  embrace  this  opportunity 
of  acknowledging  my  obligation  to  those  right  reverend 
and  reverend  persons,  who  have  occasionally  favoured  me 
with  their  learned  assistance  in  the  course  of  this  work. 
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*#•  In  the  places  referred  to,  the  Numerals  direct  to  the  Volume,  the  Figures  to  the  Page,  and  a.  to  the  first,  b,  to  the  second 

Column  in  the  said  Page. 


i\BOMINATION,  mentioned  by  Daniel,  what,  iv.  120.  b.  iv. 

128.  a. 
Adam,  the  first  man,  why  so  called,  iii.  088.  a. 
Adoration,  the  signification  of  that  word  in  Scripture,  iv.  151.  a. 
Adultery,  spiritual,  what,  iii.  556.  a.  iii.  570.  a.  iii.  599.  a.  iv.  24.  a. 

iv.  39.  a.  iv.  40.  a.  iv.  1 37.  a. 
Alexander  the  Great,  his  conquests,  iv.  112.  J.  foretold,  iv.  123.  b. 

iv.  221.  a.  his  vanity,  iv.  50.  a,  successors  in  the  several  parts 

of  his  dominions,  iv.  124.  a.  &c. 
Amos  the  prophet,  when  he  lived,  iv.  161.  a.  St.  Jerome's  cha- 
racter of  him,  ibid. 
Angel  that  wrestled  with  Jacob  was  the  Son  of  God,  iv.  149.  b. 
Angels,  called  sons  of  God,  iv.  104.  a.  princes,  iv.  122.  a.  &c.  and 

ministers  of  God's  Justice,  iv.  160.  b.  why  described  with  wings, 

iv.  1 17.  a.  are  set  over  people  and  nations,  iv.  122.  b.  fall  of  the 

angels  described,  iv.  50.  b,  &c. 
Anointing,  when  used,  iii.  576.  b.  iv.  24.  a.  iv.  118.  b. 
Answer,  the  word  used  for  beginning  or  continuing  a  discourse, 

iii.  508.  a.  iv.  214.  l>. 
Antichrist  foretold,  iv.  110.  b.  &c.  the  duration  of  his  reign,  iv. 

111.  b. 
Antiochus  Epiphanes  foretold,  iv.  113.  a.  his  character,  iv.  114.  b. 

how  he  got  the  kingdom  of  Syria,  iv.  127.  b.  his  persecution  of 

the  Jews,  and  its  duration,  iv.  113.  b,  iv.  129.  a.  his  second  ex. 

pedition  to  Egypt,  iv.  127.  b.  his  third  expedition  thither,  iv. 

128.  a.  a  type  of  antichrist,  iv.  111.  b.  iv.  114.  a.  iv.  123.  a.  iv. 

129.  a.  his  end,  iv.  115.  a. 

Arion,  his  story  whence  taken,  iv.  179.  a. 
Arrows,  divination  by  them,  iv.  36.  b. 
Astrologers,  what,  iv.  98.  b.  &c. 

Baal,  the  chief  god  of  every  country  so  called,  iv.  136.  a. 

Baal  and  Bel,  a  name  common  to  all  the  idols  of  the  east,  iii.  672.  a. 

iv.  151.  a. 
Babylon,  by  whom  founded,  iii.  512.  b.  its  compass,  iii.  496.  a, 

iii.  673.  a.  height  of  its  walls,  iii.  679.  a.  their  breadth,  ibid. 

bigness  of  its  palace,  iii.  661.  b.  its  ruin,  iii.  488.  a.  iii.  553.  a. 

&c.  iv.  198.  b.  iv.  212.  a.  duration  of  its  monarchy,  iii.  513.  a. 

iv.  101.  a.  duration  of  its  siege,  iv.  212.  a.  taken  by  Cyrus,  and 

how,  iii.  673.  b.  iii.  674.  b.  iii.  677.  b.  iv.  198.  b.  its  gradual 

decay  and  ruin,  iii.  674.  b.  iii.  678.  a.  its  destruction  a  type  of 

the  ruin  of  mystical  Babylon,  iv.  199.  a. 
Baptism  foretold  and  promised,  iv.  64.  a. 
Bath,  a  liquid  measure,  huw  mnch,  iv.  88.  a. 
Bearing  iniquities,  what,  iii.  .564.  b.  iv.  42.  b. 
Body  called  the  sheath  of  the  soul,  iv.  110.  b. 
Book  of  life,  original  of  that  expression,  iii.  476.  a. 
Books  at  the  day  of  judgment,  what,  iv.  109.  b. 


Burden,  what  it  signifies  in  the  prophetical  writings,  iii.  495.  a. 
iii.  525.  b.  iv.  227.  a.  iv.  233.  a. 

Calves  of  the  lips,  what,  iv.  153.  a. 

Camillus,  the  word  whence  derived,  iv.  147.  a. 

Captivity  of  Babylon  foretold,  iii.  600.  b.  iv.  29.  a.  its  causes,  ii 
547.  b.  iii.  599.  a.  iii.  609.  a.  iii.  612.  b.  iii.  G89.  b.  its  misery, 
iv.   146.  a.  iv.  147.  b.  several  ways  of  computing  its  seventy 
years,  iii.  635.  a.  iii.  673.  a.  iv.  3.  a.  iv.  97-  b.  iv.  210.  b. 

Captivity  of  the  ten  tribes,  iv.  170.  a.  to  174.  b.  iv.  181.  a. 

Capua,  a  remarkable  story  of  its  senators,  iii.  510.  a. 

Chaldean  learning,  in  what  it  did  consist,  iv.  99.  a. 

Cherubim,  the  meaning  of  the  word,  iv.  3.  b.  their  form,  iv.  17.  b. 

Child,  meaning  of  that  word  in  Scripture,  iii.  591.6. 

Christ,  his  Divinity  proved  from  the  Old  Testament,  iii.  552.  b. 
his  eternal  generation,  iv.  187.  a.  place  of  his  birth  foretold, 
ibid,  his  kingdom,  iv.  29.  a.  iv.  37.  b.  iv.  221.  b.  &c.  his  reign  on 
earth,  iv.  111.  b.  his  oflSce  in  the  church,  iv.  187.  a.  his  good- 
ness and  tenderness  described,  iv.  225.  b.  he  is  s|)oken  of  under 
the  character  of  a  shepherd,  iv.  225.  a.  his  sufferings  foretold, 
iii.  563.  b.  &c.  his  coming  to  judgment  described,  iv.  230.  b. 

Church,  Christian,  its  extent  and  enlargement,  iii.  565.  b.  iii.  575.  a. 
&c.  called  heaven,  iv.  113.  a.  its  glorious  state,  iii.  472.  a.  iii. 
525.  a.  iii.  527.  b.  iii.  552.  a.  iii.  559.  a.  iii.  501.  b.  iii.  575.  a. 
&c.  its  victories,  iii.  516.  6.  &c.  its  purity,  iii.  562.  b.  spring  of  all 
graces,  iv.  161.  a.  iv.  231.  a. 

Circumcision  of  the  heart,  &c.  what,  iii.  604.  b. 

Clergy,  distinction  of  their  habits,  how  ancient,  iv.  80.  a. 

Comparisons  made  by  negatives,  iv.  142.  a. 

Conflagration,  general,  iii.  476.  a. 

Cor,  a  liquid  measure,  how  much,  iv.  88.  a. 

Crowns  and  garlands,  on  what  occasion  they  were  worn,  iv.  24.  a. 
iv.  42.  a. 

Cubit,  how  much,  iv.  71.  b. 

Cup,  God's  judgments  represented  by  it,  iii.  605.  a.  iii.  661.4. 
iii.  580.  b.  iii.  616.  a.  iii.  635.  b.  iv.  193.  a. 

Cush,  what  country  meant  by  that  word,  iii.  502.  b.  iii.  617.  a. 
iii.  663.  b.  iv.  54.  a. 

Cyrus  foretold,  iii.  641.  b.  &c.  by  name,  iii.  650.  a.  a  type  of 
Christ,  iii.  550.  b.  iii.  551.  6.  iii.  556.  a. 

Daniel,  his  descent,  iv.  96.  b.  at  what  age  h^  was  carried  into 

Babylon,  iv.  97.  a. 
Day,  used  for  a  year,  iv.  9.  a.  iv.  114.  a.  iv.  132.  a.  iv.  166.  a.  for 

any  succession  of  time,  iii.  642.  6.  in  that  day,  meaning  of  that 

phrase  in  Scripture,  iii.  475.  a.  iii.  490.  b.  iv.  53.  b.  iv.  134.  a. 

iv.  174.  b.  iv.  190.  b.  iv.  227.  b. 
Day  of  the  Lord,  what,  iii.  664.  a.  iv.  156.  b.  iv.  176.  b. 
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Days,  last,  what,  iii.  472.  a.  \v.  158.  a.  iv.  174.  h.  iv.  185.  a. 
Days,  latter,  what,  iii.  644.  a.  iv.  67.  a.  iv.  100.  b.  iv.  138.  a. 
Death,  signifies  all  the  miseries  of  the  next  life,  iv.  29.  h. 
Definite  number  for  an  indefinite,  iii.  505.  b. 
Difficulties,  great,  expressed  by  impossibilities,  iii.  617.  a. 
Dreams,  the  opinion  of  the  ancients  concerning  them,  iv.  98.  b. 
Drunkenness,    its  effects,  iv.  199.  a.  the  word  used   to   express 
desolation,  ibid. 

Eagles,  whence  said  to  grow  young,  iii.  541.  b.  they  represent 

conquerors,  iv.  27.  b. 
Ear,  opening  it,  what,  iii.  555.  b. 
East.country,  what  in  Scripture,  iv.  44.  a. 
Eating  the  words  of  a  prophecy,  what,  iv.  6.  b. 
Eclipses,  two  extraordinary  ones,  iv.  172.  b. 
Edom,  taken  figuratively,  what,  iii.  533.  a.  iii.  579.  b. 
Egypt,  its  antiquity,  iii.  505.  a.  its  conquest,  and  several  masters, 

iv.  53.  a.  the  course  of  its  river,  iv.  92.  b. 
Elam,  when  united  to  the  Persian  monarchy,  iii.  671.  a. 
Elias,  forerunner  of  the  Messias,  iv.  239.  b.  his  office,  ibid. 
Emblems,  their  use  in  the  prophetical  writings,  iv.  8.  a.  suited  to 

the  genius  and  education  of  the  prophets,  ibid. 
Ensigns  of  the  tribes,  what,  iv.  3.  b. 
Ephah,  a  measure,  how  much,  iv.  215.  b. 
Ephraim,  why  head  of  the  ten  tribes,  iv.  65.  a.  iv.  140.  b,  taken 

for  the  whole  kingdom  of  Israel,  iii.  480.  b.  iv.  65.  a.  why, 

iii.  520.  b.  iv.  65.  a. 
Ever,  the  same  as  a  long  time,  iii.  530.  b,  iii.  562.  a.  iii.  635.  a. 

iii.  651.  a. 
Eunuchs,  their  employment,  iv.  97.  b. 
Ezekiel,  when,  and   to  whom  he  prophesied,  iv.  1.  b.  iv.  2.  a. 

his  style,  iv.  2.  a. 

Family,  the  same  as  a  kingdom  or  people,  iii.  592.  b.  iv.  598.  a. 

iv.  195.  a.  iv.  232.  a. 
Fasting  prescribed,  iv.  155.  a.  when  acceptable  to  God,  iv.  218.  a. 
Fasts,  annual,  amongst  the  Jews,  iii.  655.  b.  of  the  fourth,  fifth, 

seventh,  and  tenth  months,  on  what  occasion,  iii.  591.  b.  iv. 

218.  a.  iv.  220.  a. 
Festivals,  Jewish,  their  extent,  iii.  528.  a. 
Fiery  serpents,  why  so  called,  iii.  499.  a,  iii.  525.  b. 
Food  of  the  Lord,  what,  iv.  234.  a.  &c. 

Forest,  what  it  signifies,  metaphorically,  iii.  530.  b.  iii.  629.  a. 
Forget,  what  it  means  in  God,  iv.  30.  a. 
Funeral  feasts,  iv.  43.  b. 
Future  expressed  by  the  imperative,  iii.  480.  a. 

Gabriel,  why  called  a  man,  iv.  117.  a. 

Galilee  of  the  nations,  why  so  called,  iii.  486.  b. 

Gentiles,  their  conversion  foretold,  iii.  503.  b.  iii.  546.  b.  iii.  552.  b. 

iii.  566.  b.  iii.  574.  b.  iii.  577.  b.  iii.  600.  a.  iv.  92.  b.  iv.  187.  a. 

iv.  217.  b.  iv.  220.  a. 
Gerab,  a  weight,  how  much,  iv.  87.  b. 

Girding  the  loins,  what  meant  by  that  expression,  iii.  592.  b. 
God,  how  the  glory  of  the  Jews,  iii.  594.  a.  how  he  is  to  be  known, 

iii.  610.  b.  work  of  his  hands,  what  is  meant  by  that  phrase, 

iii.  506.  b.  iii.  525.  a. 
Gog  and  Magog,  who,  iv.  66.  a. 
Gospel,  is  an  everlasting  covenant,  iii.  567.  b.  its  propagation, 

iii.  544.  b.  iii.  557.  6.  iii.  561.  a.  iii.  563.  b.  iii.  587.  a.  its  plentiful 

graces,  iii.  527.  b.  iii.  567.  a.  and  comforts,  iv.  141.  b. 
Grace,  derived  to  us  only  from  the  church,  iv.  161.  a.  called  a 

feast,  iii.  51C.  a.  represented  by  springs  and  rivers,  iii.  567.  b. 

iv.  90.  b.  iv.  161.  a.  by  dew,  iv.  187.  b.  called  living  waters, 

iii.  .^94.  b.  iv.  231.  a. 
Greece,  when  subjected  to  the  Romans,  iv.  114.  b. 

Habakkvk,  when  be  prophesied,  and  the  subject  of  his  pro- 
phecy, iv.  196.  a. 

Haggai,  when  he  lived,  and  the  subject  of  his  prophecy,  iv.  207.  a. 

Hand,  giving  it  a  profession  of  subjection,  iv.  28.  b,  lifted  up 
at  taking  oaths,  iv.  31.  b. 

Hand-writing,  against  the  king  of  Assyria,  in  what  language,  iv. 
107.  a. 

Harlots,  their  punishment,  iv,  25.  b.  iv.  135.  a.  iv.  195.  a,  great 
cities  so  called,  ibid. 


Harvest,  what  in  a  figurative  sense,  iii.  501.  b.  extent  of  its  signi- 
fication, iii.  503.  b. 

Heaven,  its  opening  and  shutting,  what,  iv.  2.38.  a. 

Hebrew  language,  the  same  wilh  the  old  Phcenician,  iir.  505.  *. 
several  words  in  that  language  have  two  contrary  significations, 
iii.  510.  b.  iii.  560.  b.  iii.  584.  a.  iv.  186.  b. 

Hell,  meaning  of  that  word  in  Scripture,  iv.  178.  b. 

High.priests,  some  had  several  names,  iii.  642.  a. 

Hin,  liquid  measure,  how  much,  iv.  88.  b. 

Holiness,  what  in  God,  iii.  478.  a. 

Homer,  a  measure,  how  much,  iv.  87.  b. 

Horn,  what  it  signifies  in  Scripture,  iv.  53.  b.  iv.  110.  b.  iv.  112.  a. 
iv.  170.  b.  iv.  211.  a. 

Hosea,  when  he  prophesied,  iv.  133.  a. 

Hours,  unknown  to  the  Hebrews,  and  first  mentioned  by  Da- 
niel, iii.  537.  b. 

Houses,  how  built  among  the  Jews,  iii.  499.  b. 

Husbandry,  its  invention  ascribed  to  God,  iii.  524.  b. 

Hypocrites  described,  iv.  189.  a. 

Jacob's  wrestling,  how  spiritual,  iv.  149.  b. 

Idols,  their  original  elegantly  described  by  Minutius  Felix,  iii, 
549.  a.  are  called  lies,  iv.  142.  a.  iv.  163.  b.  iv.  179.  a.  vanities, 
iii.  593.  b.  iv.  179.  a.  carcasses,  iii.  622.  a.  iv.  81.  b.  vestments 
proper  to  the  worship  of  each,  iv.  202.  b.  were  honoured  by 
prostitution  in  their  temples,  iv.  139.  b. 

Idolatry,  why  called  whoring,  iii.  593.  a.  it  is  the  last  thing  to  be 
destroyed  in  the  church,  iii.  471.  b.  iii.  585.  a.  compared  to  lust, 
iv.  24.  a.  iv.  25.  a.  its  folly  and  heinousness,  iv.  199.  b. 

Idumeans,  why  enemies  to  the  Jews,  iv.  44.  b. 

Jeremiah,  who  he  was,  iii.  590.  b.  how  long  he  prophesied,  iii. 
591.  a.  several  collections  of  his  prophecies,  ibid,  his  defence  of 
them,  iii.  640.  b.  his  death,  iii.  661.  b. 

Jerusalem,  a  figure  of  the  Christian  church,  iv.  185.  b.  its  siege  by 
Nebuchadnezzar  foretold,  iv.  35.  b.  &c.  iv.  203.  a.  duration  of 
that  siege,  iii.  649.  a.  iii.  653.  a.  its  misery,  iv.  9.  b.  &c.  iv.  12.  a. 
&c.  its  destruction  by  Vespasian  prophesied  of,  iv.  119.  b.  &c. 
iv.  185.  a.  iv.  230.  a.  iu  early  times  of  Christianity  called  the  »Jo- 
ther  church,  iv.  27.  b. 

Jews,  God's  favours  to  them,  iv.  201.  b.  &c.  miracles  performed 
in  their  favour,  ibid,  their  future  calamities  : foretold,  iv.  27.  a, 
iv.  31.  a.  iv.  35.  a.  their  destruction  foretold,  iii.  604.  a.  are  ad- 
vised to  repent,  iv.  203.  b.  their  present  dispersion  foretold,  iii. 
560.  b.  iii.  619.  b.  iv.  226.  b.  its  cause,  iii.  599.  a.  &c.  their 
restoration  promised,  iii.  471.  b.  iii.  493.  b.  iii.  514.  a.  iii.  597.  b. 
iv.  184.  a.  et  alibi  passim,  their  return  into  their  own  land,  iii. 
577.  a.  iv.  34.  a.  &c.  iv.  51.  b.  iv.  191.  a.  iv.  231.  b.  their  con- 
version promised,  iii.  475.  b.  iii.  519.  b.  iii.  585.  b.  iii.  615.  b.  iv. 
151.  b.  iv.  229.  a.  their  flourishing  state  promised,  iii.  519.  a. 

Images,  what  allures  to  the  worship  of  them,  iv.  32.  a.  its  folly, 
iii.  674.  b. 

Incense,  its  use  and  signification,  iv.  78.  b.  iv.  234.  a. 

Innocence,  state  of,  described,  iv.  50.  b. 

Joel,  when  he  prophesied,  iv.  154.  a.  of  what  tribe,  iv.  159.  a. 

Jonah,  where  born,  iv.  177.  a.  when  he  prophesied,  ibid. 

Isaiah,  why  called  the  evangelical  prophet,  pref.  iii.  466.  b.  when 
he  prophesied,  iii.  469.  a.  his  style,  iii.  469.  b.  his  extraction, 
ibid,  his  other  works,  ibid,  his  death,  ibid,  iii,  501.  a.  he  was  a 
type  of  Christ,  ibid. 

Islands,  the  extent  of  that  word  among  the  Hebrews,  iii.  493.  6.  iii. 
507.  a.  iii.  541.  b.  iv.  40.  b.  iv.  47.  a.  iv.  68.  b.  iv.  126.  a. 

Israel,  the  faithf]ul  of  all  ages  so  called,  iv.  159.  b. 

Judea,  its  dimensions,  iii.  652.  b.  number  of  inhabitants,  ibid. 

Judgments  of  God  compared  to  a  storm,  iv.  21.  a.  to  intoxicating 
liquors,  iv.  41.  a.  how  to  avoid  them,  iv.  158.  b. 

King,  in  Hebrew,  what  it  signifies,  iii.  623,  6.  iii,  636.  a.  iii.  677.  a. 
iv.  123.  a.  iv.  221.  a. 

Lamentations,  the  occasion  of  writing  them,  iii.  682.  a. 

Land  of  the  living,  what,  iv.  40.  b. 

Last  days;  latter  days;  see  Days. 

Laws,  human,  when  not  obligatory,  iii.  655.  a. 

Lebanon,  the  derivation  of  that  word,  iii.  624,  b.  the  temple  called 

so,  why,  iv.  224.  b. 
Leviathan,  tyrants  so  called,  iii.  519.  a. 
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Life,  what  comprehended  in  that  word,  iv.  32.  a.  eternal,  not  to  be 
obtained  by  the  law,  ibid. 

Litany,  its  language  vindicated,  iv.  116.  b. 

Locusts,  the  regularity  of  their  motions,  as  described  by  St.  Je- 
rome, iv.  156.  a.  their  voracity,  noise,  and  swiftness,  according 
to  Pliny,  ibid,  their  stink  when  dead,  iv.  157-  b. 

Logos,  or  second  person  of  the  Trinity,  appeared  in  the  times  of  the 
Old  Testament,  iii.  478.  b.  iii.  501.  b.  in  the  form  of  a  man  or 
angel,  iv.  5.  a.  iv.  210.  b.  iv.  212.  b.  was  the  angel  wrestling 
with  Jacob,  iv.  149.  b.  the  angel  who  conducted  the  Israelites, 
iii.  580.  b.  is  called  Jehovah,  ibid. 

Lot,  what  in  Scripture,  iv.  132.  b. 

Maccabeus,  Judas,  foretold,  iv.  223.  b. 

Made  without  hands,  meaning  of  that  expression,  iv.  102.  b. 

Magicians,  what,  iv.  98.  b. 

Magistrates,  denoted  by  the  heavenly  bodies,  iii.  495.  b.  iii.  561.  b, 
their  duty,  iv.  60.  b. 

Malachi,  when  he  lived,  iv.  233.  a.  the  last  prophet,  iv.  239.  b. 

Many,  the  same  with  all,  iii.  565.  b.  iv.  120.  a.  iv.  131.  a. 

Marriage,  God's  covenant  with  the  Jews  expressed  by  it,  iv.  23.  b. 
iv.  27.  a. 

Medes,  the  rise  and  progress  of  that  monarchy,  iii.  496.  a. 

Mei6sis,  several  instances  of  that  figure  in  Scripture,  iii.  607.  a. 

Memphis,  other  names  of  that  city,  iv.  54.  b. 

Messenger,  the  same  with  prophet,  iv.  235.  b. 

Messias,  his  wonderful  conception  foretold,  iii.  647.  a.  his  birth 
foretold,  iii.  482.  a.  iii.  487.  a.  several  prophecies  concerning  him, 
iii.  534.  b.  iii.  542.  a.  iii.  544.  b.  iv.  228.  a.  &c.  and  the  design 
of  his  mission,  iv.  237.  a.  he  is  called  Jehovah,  iii.  632.  a.  iv. 

231,  a.  and  David,  iii.  643.  o.  iv.  61.  b.  iv.  1.38.  a.  peace  the  dis- 
tinguishing character  of  his  kingdom,  iii.  472.  b.  iv.  222.  a,  iv. 

232.  b.  several  figures  of  him.  Preface  to  Isaiah,  iii.  467.  b.  iii. 
500.  b.  iii.  560.  a.  bis  character  under  several  denominations, 
iii.  475.  b.  iii.  487.  b.  iii.  491.  b.  &c.  iii.  540.  a.  iii.  544.  a.  iii. 
.OOS.  a.  iii.  631.  b.  iv.  191.  a.  iv.  213.  b.  iv.  214.  b.  iv.  217.  a.  iv. 
237.  a.  David's  kingdom  revived  in  his  person,  iv.  174.  b.  his 
dignity,  iii.  663.  b.  iv.  61.  b. 

Micah,  where  born,  and  when  he  prophesied,  iv.  180.  a. 
Michael,  tutelar  angel  of  the  Jews,  iv.  122.  b.  iv.  130.  b, 
Millenium,  some  prophecies  explained  concerning  it,  iii.  566.  b.  iii. 

576.  b.  iii.  586.  a.  iv.  161.  a.  iv.  175.  a. 
Monarchies,  the  four  great  ones  distinctly  described  and  foretold, 

iv.  101.  a.  &c.  iv.  108.  b.  &c. 
Mountains,  why  called  everlasting,  iv.  201.  b.  what  metaphorically, 

ibid,  removal  of  them  a  proverbial  expression,  iv.  214.  a,  holy 

mountain,  what,  iv.  34.  b. 
Mourning,  tokens  of  it,  iv.  43.  a. 
Mourning  for  Josiab,  |)roverbial  expression,  iv.  228.  (. 
Mystical  sense  of  prophecies,  what,  Preface  to  Isaiah,  iii.  467.  a. 

Nahum,  when  he  lived,  iv.  192.  a. 

Naked,  meaning  of  that  word  in  Scripture,  iii.  507.  a.  iv.  164.  b. 

iv.  182.  a. 
Names,  several  belonging  to  the  same  person,  iii.  661.  a.  iv.  217.  b. 
Nazarites,  who  called  so,  iv.  164.  a.  iv.  195.  b. 
Nebuchadnezzar,  his  madness,  what,  iv.  105.  a.  how  called  God's 

servant,  iv.  42.  a.  iv.  53.  b.  a  name  common  to  all  the  kings  of 

Babylon,  iv.  115.  b. 
Night,  its  division  among  the  Jews,  iii.  685.  a. 
Nineveh,  its  compass,  iv.  179.  a.  number  of  inhabitants,  iv.  180.  6. 

its  destruction  foretold  by  three  prophets,  iv.  192.  a.  by  whom 

taken,  iv.  55.  b.  the  calamities  of  that  scene,  iv.  193.  b.  &c. 

Obadiah,  when  he  lived  and  prophesied,  iv.  175.  a. 

Obedience,  to  whom  due,  iii.  639.  b.  iii.  641.  b. 

Oblation,  the  extensive  signification  of  the  word,  iv.  34.  b.  made 

morning  and  evening  by  the  Jews,  at  what  hour,  iv.  117.  a. 

what  were  those  used  by  the  primitive  Christians,  iv.  35.  a. 
Offering,  sin-oftering  and  trespass-offering,  their  difference,  iv.  74.  b. 
Old  Testament,  the  present  Jewish  order  of  its  books,  different 

from  the  ancient,  iii.  602.  a. 
Olivet,  Mounl,  a  cross  raised  there,  iv.  230.  b. 
Ophir,  where,  iii.  495.  b. 

Oracles,  which  of  their  predictions  may  be  true,  and  how,  iii.  543. «. 
Oven,  the  heart  of  the  wicked  compared  to  one,  iv.  143,  a. 


Paper,  its  original,  iii.  504.  b. 

Parable  defined,  iv.  183.  a.  iv.  198.  b. 

Paronomasia,  used  frequently  in  Scripture,  iii.  514.  b.  iii.  584.  b. 

iii.  592.  b.  a  remarkable  one  from  St.  Basil,  iii.  514.  b. 
Passions,  how  ascribed  to  God,  iii.  527.  b. 
Pentateuch,  its  antiquity  vindicated,  iii.  514.  b. 
Perjurv,  an  answer  of  the  Delphian  oracle  against  that  crime,  iv. 

215.  fl. 
Persecution,  its  usefulness  to  good  men,  iv.  128.  b.  iv.  132.  a. 
Persian  monarchy,  its  conquests  and  extent,  iv.  1 12.  a. 
Pharaoh,  a  name  common  to  the  kings  of  Egypt,  iii.  504.  b.  iii. 

663.  a.  iv.  52.  a. 
Phoenicians,  the  first  merchants,  iii.  473.  b. 
Plural  in  Hebrew  denotes  excellence,  iii.  582.  b. 
Prayer,  its  form  prescribed,  iv.  157.  a. 
Predictions,  in  form  of  imprecations,  iii.  612.  b. 
Preterperfect  for  the  future  tense,  iii.  478.  a.  iii.  642.  a.  iii.  547.  a. 

iii.  649.  b.  iii.  557.  a.  iii.  614.  b.  iv.  29.  a. 
Priest,  the  same  with  prince,  iv.  140.  a.  iv.  142.  a.  Jewish  priests, 

their  duty,  iv.  184.  b.  iv.  218.  a.  why  forbid  to  shave  their  heads, 

iv.  85.  a. 
Prophecies,  three  sorts,  iv.  150.  a.  have  two  intentions,  iv.  148.  a. 

iv.  152.  a.  what  their  mystical  sense.  Preface  to  Isaiah,  iii.  467.  a. 

why  some  obscure,  iv.  131.  b.  the  gift  sometimes  imparted  to 

women,  iv.  21.  a.  iv.  158.  a. 
Prophets,  why  called  watchmen,  iii.  507.  b.  iv.  7-  b.  are  forbid  to 

speak  by  the  wicked,  iv.  183.  a.  their  words  perverted,  iv.  171.  b. 

the  want  of  them  the  greatest  misfortune,  iv.  173.  a.  their  schools, 

iii.  634.  b.  false  prophets,  their  character  and  conduct,  iii.  600.  b. 

iii.  604.  b.  iv.  20.  a.  iv.  21.  a.  iv.  38.  b.  iv.  39.  a.  iv.  223.  a.  de- 
tected, iv.  229.  a.  their  punishment,  ibid,  and  iv.  20.  b.  iv.  22.  a. 
Prosperity,  dangerous,  iii.  630.  b.  iv.  170.  a. 
Psalms,   sung  alternately,  whence  that  custom,  iii.  479.  a.  done 

without  religion  and  piety,  only  a  noise,  iv.  169.  a. 

Rain,  former  and  latter,  when  they  fell,  iii.  603.  b.  iv.  157.  b. 
iv.  166.  b.  iv.  223.  a. 

Remember,  what  in  God,  iii.  30.  a. 

Remnant,  mentioned  by  the  prophets,  what,  iii.  470.  b.  iii.  480.  b. 
iii.  490.  b.  iii.  519.  b.  iii.  584.  a.  iii.  648.  b.  iii.  662.  b.  iii.  673.  b. 
iv.  12.  a.  iv.  13.  a.  iv.  185.  b.  et  alibi  passim. 

Repentance,  how  attributed  to  God,  iii.  624.  a.  iii.  661.  a. 

Reprobate,  original  of  that  word,  iii.  605.  b. 

Restitution,  its  necessity,  iv.  59.  a.  iv.  179.  b. 

Resurrection  of  Jesus  Christ  foretold,  iv.  141.  b,  general  resur- 
rection, iv.  130.  b. 

Roman  empire,  its  dissolution  formed  ten  kingdoms,  iv.  110.  b. 

Sacrifice,  daily,  by  whom  taken  away,  iv.  113.  a.  Christian  sa- 
crifice promised,  iv.  234.  a. 

Sacrilege,  its  heinousness,  iv.  106.  b.  some  instances  of  its  punish- 
ment, ibid. 

Saltness,  in  Hebrew,  what,  iv.  91.  b. 

Samaria,  its  taking  prophesied,  iv.  146.  a.  iv.  165.  a.  iv.  170.  b. 

Sanctifying  a  war,  what,  iii.  495.  a. 

Sanhedrin,  the  word  whence  derived,  iii.  638.  a.  when  it  was  insti- 
tuted, ibid,  of  whom  it  consisted,  iv.  85.  b.  where  it  sat,  iii. 
654.  *. 

Satyrs,  what,  iii.  496.  b. 

Saviour,  the  extent  of  that  word,  iv.  177.  b. 

Scribes,  what,  iii.  656.  a.  who  first  called  so,  iii.  608.  a. 

Sea,  the  extent  of  that  word  in  the  Hebrew,  iv.  69.  a.  iv.  157.  *. 
iv.  168.  a.  iv.  173.  a. 

Sealing,  what  it  signifies  in  the  prophetical  writings,  iii.  485.  b.  iii. 
524.  a.  iv.  115.  b.  iv.  118.  b.  iv.  131.  a. 

Seraph,  why  so  called,  iii.  478.  b.  iii.  525.  b.  iv.  3.  b.  how  repre- 
sented, iv.  4.  a. 

Shekel,  a  weight,  how  much,  iv.  9.  b.  iv.  87.  b. 

Schechinah,  or  glory  of  God,  described,  iii.  478.  b.  iii.  581.  a.  iv. 
173.  b.  iv.  200.  a.  the  manner  of  its  settling,  iii.  493.  a.  leaves  the 
sanctuary,  iv.  14.  b.  iv.  16.  a.  iv.  17.  a.  *.  the  temple,  iv.  17.  b. 
and  the  city,  iv.  19.  b.  its  return  promised,  iv.  81.  a. 

Shepherd,  the  extent  of  that  word,  iii.  550.  a.  iii.  569.  b.  iii.  593.  b. 
iii.  604.  a.  iii.  612.  b.  iii.  615.  a.  iii.  631.  b.  iii.  637.  a.  iii.  670.  b. 
iv.  60.  b.  iv.  196.  a.  b.  God  called  so,  iv.  184.  a.  good  shepherds 
described,  iv.  225.  a.  bad  described,  iii.  474.  b.  iv.  226.  b. 
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Sicera,  or  strong  drink,  what,  according  to  St.  Jerome,  iv.  183.  b. 

Sidon,  its  antiquity,  iii.  512.  a. 

Similitude,  a  strong  affirmation,  iii.  683.  h.  iv.  141.  a. 

Sliding  back,  whence  that  expression,  iv.  139.  b. 

Son  of  man,  meaning  of  that  expression,  and  Christ  so  called, 

iv.  5.  b.  title  given  to  two  of  the  prophets,  iv.  6.  a.  iv.  114.  a. 
Soothsayers,  what,  iv.  100.  b. 

Sorceries,  what,  iii.  554.  b.  ■  '  _ 

Spirit,  several  significations  of  that  word,  iii.  524.  a.  iii.  529.  a.  evil 

spirits  sometimes  reckoned  among  the  heavenly  host,  iii.  515.  a. 
Stationary  days  among  the  primitive  Christians,  iv.  ]17.  a. 
Stealing,  why  joined  with  false  swearing,  iv.  138.  b.  iv.  215.  a. 
Style,  whence  the  difference  of  it  in  Scripture,  iii.  656.  b. 
Swearing,  an  act  of  religion,  or  Divine  worship,  iii.  555.  a.  iii.  600.  a. 

iii.  602.  a.  iv.  173.  a. 
Swines'  flesh,  why  abhorred  by  the  Jews,  iii.  583.  b. 

Tabernacle  of  God,  what  meant  by  dwelling  in  it,  iii.  476.  b. 

Tabernacles,  feast  of,  its  institution,  iv.  232.  a. 

Table  of  devils,  what,  iii.  584.  b. 

Tannin,  what  animal  meant  by  that  word,  iii.  496.  b.  iii.  519.  a.  iii. 
609.  b.  iii.  617.  b.  iii.  688.  a.  iv.  52.  a.  iv.  56.  b.  iv.  181.  b.  iv. 
233.  b. 

Tarshish,  where  situated,  iii.  473.  b.  iv.  48.  a.  has  a  wider  sense, 
ibid.  iii.  512.  a.  iv.  49.  a. 

Temple,  its  courts,  iv.  14.  a.  b.  often  rifled,  iii.  680.  a.  iv.  160.  a. 
its  profanation,  iv.  14.  b.  called  God's  holy  mountain,  iv.  51.  a. 
put  for  heaven,  ibid,  the  second  temple,  its  foundation,  iv.  207.  b. 
after  what  model  built,  iv.  71.  b.  its  glory,  iv.  208.  b.  how  supe- 
rior to  the  first,  ibid,  the  court  of  the  gentiles,  by  whom  added 
to  it,  iv.  73.  a. 

Tempt  the  Lord,  what,  iii.  481.  b. 

Teraphim,  different  significations  of  that  word,  iv.  37.  a.  iv.  137.  b, 
iv.  223.  a. 

Thau,  the  ancient  form  of  that  letter,  iv.  16.  a. 

Thorn  in  the  flesh,  what,  iv.  51.  b. 

Thrashing,  ancient  manner  of  it  in  the  east,  iii.  508.  a.  iii.  523.  a. 
iii.  674.  a.  iv.  162.  a. 

Time,  for  a  year,  iv.  105.  a.  iv.  111.  6.  iv.  125.  b. 

Topbet,  why  so  called,  iii.  528.  b.  iii.  607.  a.  whence  came  the  cus- 
tom of  burning  children  there,  iii.  607.  a. 

Trees,  what  in  an  emblematical  sense,  iii.  491.  b.  iv.  104.  b. 

Trinity,  intimated  in  the  Old  Testament,  iii.  479.  a.  the  second  per- 
son's mission,  iii.  556.  b. 

Trumpets,  when  used  amongst  the  Jews,  iv.  155.  b.  iv.  156.  b.  iv. 
]G4.  b. 


Turks  foretold,  iv.  67.  b. 

Twelve,  a  hieroglyphical  number,  iv.  93.  a. 

Tyre,  old,  its  destruction  foretold,  iv.  45.  b.  iv.  61 .  b.  duration  of 

its  siege,  iii.  670.  b.  iv.  45.  b.  iv.  53.  b.  by  whom  demolished, 

iv.  45.  b.  iv.  46.  a. 
Tyre,  new,  by  whom  built,  iv.  63.  b.  by  whom  taken,  iv.  46.  a. 

Virgins,  what  cities  so  called,  iii.  612.  b.  iii.  618.  b.  iii.  664.  a. 

iv.  167.  a. 
Visions,  what,  iv.  158.  a.  bow  they  differ  from  dreams,  iii.  469.  b. 
Visiting,  what  meant  by  that  word  in  Scripture,  iii.  489.  a.  iii,  616.  a, 

iv.  29.  b. 
Uncircumcised,  what,  iv.  50.  a. 
Universal  bishop,  the  rise  of  that  title,  iv.  111.  a. 
Usurpation  of  the  priesthood  punished,  iv.  162.  a. 
Usury,  what  sort  forbid  in  Scripture,  iv.  30.  a. 

Wabfare,  divers  senses  of  that  word,  iv.  539.  b. 

Watchmen,  their  ofiice,  iii.  579.  a.  iv.  197.  b. 

Water,  its  use  in  the  temple,  iv.  90.  b. 

Waters,  bounding  them,  why  mentioned  as  a  proof  of  God's  power, 

iii.  603.  b.  great  calamities  represented  by  them,  iv.  119.  6.  iv. 

141.  a. 
Weary,  when  God  is  said  to  be  so,  iii.  481.  b. 
Weeks,  Daniel's  seventy,  three  ways  of  computing  them,  iv.  117,  a. 

iv.  119.  a.  iv.  121.  a. 
Wicked  men,  their  prosperity  a  puzzling  difficulty,  iii.  614.  a.  are 

called  God's  sword,  iv.  133.  b.  iv.  204.  b.  God's  servants,  iv. 

42.  a.  iv.  53.  b.  instruments  of  God's  justice,  iv.  133.  b. 
Wilderness,  what  meant  by  that  word   in  Scripture,  iii.  581.  b. 

iii.  688.  b. 
Women,  states,  cities,  and  societies,  represented  by  them,  iii.  471.  a. 

iii.  513.  a.  iii.  664.  b. 
Worship,  respect  due  to  men  so  called,  iv.  102.  b. 
Wrestling,  spiritual,  what,  iv.  149.  b. 

Year,  Julian  and  Chaldean,  their  difference,  iv.  118.  a.  natural 

and  prophetical,  ibid. 
Year,  sabbatical,  neglected,  iii.  653.  b. 
Year  of  release  among  the  Jews,  iii.  653.  b.     ' ' 

Zechariah,  when  he  lived,  iv.  209.  a.  the  subject  of  his  pro- 
phecy, ibid. 

Zephaniah,  when  he  lived,  and  the  subject  of  his  prophecy,  iv. 
202.  a.  his  descent,  ibid. 


TEXTS    OF    SCRIPTURE 


OCCASIONALLY    EXPLAINED    IN 


LOWTH'S   COMMENTARY  ON  THE  PROPHETS. 


Genesis 

X.  5. 

iii.  403.  b. 

—  II. 

iv.  187.6. 

xiii.  9. 

iv.  26.  b. 

XV.  6. 

iii.  610.  a. 

xviii.  2-3. 

iv.  35.  b. 

xlvi.  4. 

iii.  649.  «. 

xlix.  10. 

iv.  37.  b. 

Exodus 

vii,  1.3. 

iii.  510.  2i. 

xiii.  21. 

iii.  580.  b. 

XX.  26. 

iv.  82.  *. 

x»i.  6. 

iii.  635.  a. 

VOL,  IV, 

Exodus 


Leviticus 


Numbers 


XXV.  8. 

iv.  51.  a. 

Deuteronomy 

iv.  37. 

iii.  581.  a. 

xxxii.  4. 

iv.  103.  b. 

xiv.  28. 

iii.  653.  b. 

xxxiii.  2,  3,  4. 

iii.  531.  a. 

xxxii.  13, 

iv.  62.  b. 

xxxiv.  7. 

iii.  642.  a. 

Joshua 

xiii,  3. 

iv.  92.  b. 

xxxvi.  14. 

iv.  76.  a. 

—  23, 

iii.  486.  *. 

xviii.  5. 

iv.  .32.  a. 

Judges 

V^'^■\ 

iii.  471.  b. 

xxi.  22. 

iv.  80.  a. 

111.  7.    J 

xxvi.  41. 

iv.  51.  a. 

viii.  16. 

iii.  488.  a. 

xiii.  32. 

iv.  63.  a. 

ix.  4. 

iii.  649.  b. 

xiv.  18. 

iii.  643.  a. 

—  45. 

iv.  91.  b. 

XXV.  12. 

iv.  235.  a. 

1  Samuel 

i.  9. 

iv,  83.  b. 
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1  Samuel 

IJSD. 

ii.  16. 

iv.  90.  a. 

)\VTHS    L 

Psalms 

UMMEJNTAK 

Ixxiv.  9. 

I     UW     1111 

iii.  032.  b. 

1  Corinthians 

S. 
ii.  16. 

iii.  032.  b. 

—  27. 

iv.  31.  b. 

Ixxv.  0. 

iii.  024.  a. 

X.  4. 

iii.  527.  b. 

ill.  12. 

iii.  001.  b. 

Ixxxiii.  13. 

iii.  502.  a. 

—  0. 

Hi.  556.  b. 

3  Samuel 

viii.  3. 

iii.  471.  b. 

scix.  8. 

iii.  019.  a. 

. 

—  9. 

iii.  581.(1. 

xxiv.  1, 

iii.  581.  b. 

ci.  a. 

iii.  028.  b. 

xi.  21. 

iv.  69.  b. 

I  Kings 

vi.6. 

iv.  76.  b. 

cxli.  4. 

iii.  581.  b. 

2  Corinlliians 

iii.  16. 

iii.  567.  a. 

—  33. 

iv.  79.  6. 

cxiviii.  7. 

iii.  519.  a. 

xii.  7. 

iv.  51.  b. 

—  36. 

iv.  73.  a. 

Proverbs 

V.  9. 

iv.  122.  a. 

Galatians 

iii.  23. 

iv.  176.  b. 

vii.  0. 

iv.  74.  a. 

Canticle 

i.5. 

iii.  509.  a. 

2  Thessalonians 

ii.  1. 

iii.  560.  b. 

vii.  12. 

iv.  73.  a. 

iii.  11. 

iii.  578.  b. 

2  Timothy 

i.  7. 

iv.  6.  a. 

xix.  18. 

iv.  151.  a. 

Matthew 

xii.  42. 

iii.  478.  a. 

Hebrews 

ix.  26. 

iii.  472.  a. 

2  Kings 

ii.  2. 

iii.  658.  a. 

xiii.  19. 

iii.  522.  b. 

xi.  4. 

iv.  234.  b. 

xxiii.  10. 

iii.  007.  *. 

xvi.  14. 

iii.  001.  b. 

xiii.  15. 

iii.  652.  a. 

2  Chronicles 

iv.  9. 

iv.  73.  a. 

xxiv.  30. 

iv.  228.  a. 

1  Peter 

iii.  19. 

iii.  545.  a. 

XX.  5. 

ibid. 

Mark 

viii.  31. 

iii.  053.  b. 

2  Peter 

iii.  13. 

iii.  5B5.  a. 

—  36. 

iii.  473.  b. 

Luke 

i.  15. 

iii.  591.  6. 

Jude 

14. 

iv.  231.  a. 

Esther 

i.  1. 

iii.  017.  a. 

—  72. 

iii.  049.  a. 

Revelation 

ii.  9. 

iii.  589.  b. 

Job 

iv.  6. 

iii.  658.  a. 

vii.  47. 

iii.  583.  a. 

iv.  6. 

iv.  3.  a. 

xiv.  17. 

iv.  152.  a. 

xiii.  33. 

iii.  038.  b. 

vi.  12. 

iv.  68.  a. 

XX.  2. 

iii.  522.  a. 

John 

iii.  18. 

iii.  508.  a. 

xii.  1,2.  6. 

iii.  587.  a. 

xxvi.  12. 

iii.  501.  a. 

iv.  23. 

iv.  234.  a. 

xiii.  16. 

iv.  229.  6. 

xxvii.  19. 

iii.  570.  a. 

viii.  5. 

iv.  26.  a. 

xiv.  20.     -V 

xxxviii.  13. 

iii.  482.  b. 

—  20. 

iv.  83.  b. 

xvi.  14.      f 

iii.  588.  a. 

Psalms 

ii.  11. 

iv.  147.  a. 

xvi.  2.5.  29. 

iv.  183.  a. 

xix.  19.     ( 

xliv.  19. 

iii.  573.  b. 

xviii.  37. 

iv.  65.  b. 

XX.  8,  9.    3 

Iviii.  9. 

iii.  488.  b. 

.^cts 

viii.  20. 

iv.  221.  a. 

xxi.  16. 

iv.  94.  a. 

Ixii.  10. 

iii.  032.  b. 

Romans 

iv.  17. 

iv.  74.  a. 

—  24. 

iii.  552.  b. 

Ixvi.  15. 

iv.  108.  b. 

vii.  13. 

iv.  148.  a. 

sxii.  16. 

iii.  493.  a. 

Ixviii.  18. 

iv.  153.  «f. 

xi.  11. 

iii.  587.  b. 

PASSAGES    OF    SCRIPTURE 


OCCASIONAI.I.y    ALTERED    OR    JLLUSTKATED    IN 


ARNALD'S     COMMENTARY     ON     THE    APOCRYPHA. 


•#•  In  the  places  referred  to,  the  Figures  direct  to  the  Page,  and  a.  to  the  first,  h.  to  the  second  Column  in  the  said  Page. 


Genesis 

iii.  17. 

264.  h. 

Job 

xiv.  5. 

265.  b. 

Hosea 

X.5. 

611.  a. 

V.  24. 

275.  6. 

xvii.  6. 

278.  a. 

xiv.  2. 

545.  a. 

vi.  3. 

262.  a. 

XX.  7. 

565.  h. 

Habakkuk 

iii.  4. 

312.  ft. 

ix.  1.  7. 

330.  a. 

xxxvii.  23,  24. 

062.  b. 

Malaclii 

iv.  6. 

589.  ft. 

—  24. 

326.  a. 

xxxviii.  36. 

357.  0. 

Matthew 

ix.  2. 

556.  a. 

xi.  31. 

332.  a. 

xli.  22. 

320.  b. 

XV.  6. 

409.  ft. 

xii.  13. 

629.  a. 

Psalms 

i.6. 

272.  b. 

xvii.  11. 

590.  a. 

xviii.  17. 

290.  a. 

vi.  7. 

616.  rt. 

XXV.  41. 

264.  a. 

XXV.  8. 

276.  a. 

vii.  14.  16. 

413.  b. 

xxvii.  5. 

618.  a. 

xxxi.  19. 

698.  *. 

xxii.  1. 

611.  a. 

Mark 

iii.  21. 

278.  a. 

xxxii.  2. 

308.  h. 

—  8. 

268.  a. 

xiv.  02. 

611.  a. 

xxxix.  21. 

309.  h. 

xxix.  2,  3. 

574.  b. 

Luke 

i.  10. 

595.  a. 

xli.  2. 

566.  a. 

xxxvii.  13. 

692.  b. 

—  37. 

610,  a. 

—  45. 

311.  a. 

41. 

407.  a. 

iii.  23. 

650.  a. 

Exodus 

iii.  14. 

343.  a. 

xliv.  14,  15. 

278.  a. 

xvi.  22. 

276.  ft. 

vii.  13. 

467.  h. 

xlv.  8. 

666.  b. 

xviii.  7.    ■ 

546.  ft. 

viii.  21. 

329.  h. 

Iv.  10. 

413.  b. 

John 

i.  14. 
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